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"  IliOUGH  THOU  IIADST  MADE  A  GENERAL  SL'KVFV 

or  ALL  THE  BEST  OF  MEn's  BEST  KNOWLEDGES, 

AND  KNEW  SO  MUCH  AS  EVER  LEARNING  KNEW; 

VET  DID  IT  MAKE  THEE  TRUST  THYSELF  THE  LESS, 

AND  LESS  IMIESUME. AND  VET  WHEN  BEING  MOV'd 

IN  PRIVATE  TALK  TO  SPEAK  ;    THOU   DIDST  BEWRAY 

HOW  FULLY  FRAUGHT  THOU  WERT  WITHIN  ;    AND  PnOv'l> 

THAT  THOU  DIDST  KNOW  WHATEVER  WIT  COULD  SAY. 

WHICH  SHOw'd  thou  HADST  NOT  BOOKS  AS  MANY   HAVF, 

FOR  OSTENTATION,  BUT  FOR  USE;    AND  THAT 

IHY  BOUNTEOUS  MEMORY  WAS  ."<UCH  AS  CAVE 

A   LARGE  REVENUE  OF  THE  GOOD  IT  CAT. 

WITNESS  SO  MANY  VOLUMF^,  WHERETO  THOU 

HAST  SET  THY  NOTES  UNDER  THY  LEARNED  HAND, 

AND  MARk'd  them  with  THAT  PRINT,  AS  WILL  SHOW  HOM' 

THE  POINT  OF  THY  CONCEIVING  THOUGHTS   DID  STAND  ; 

IHAT  NONE  WOULD  THINK,   IF  ALL  THY   LIFE  HAD  BEEN 

TURN'd  into  LEISURE,  THOU  COULDST  HAVE  ATTAIN'd 

SO  MUCH  OF  TIME,  TO  HAVE  PERUS'd  AND  SEEN 

SO  MANY  VOLUMES  THAT  SO  MUCH  CONTAIn'd." 

Daniel,     Funeral  Poem  upon  the  Death  of  the  late  Noble  Earl  of 

Devonshire, — "  Well-la nguaged  Daniel,"  as  Browne  calls 

liim  in  his  "  Britannia's  Pastorals,"  was  one  of  Soutfjcn's 

favourite  Poet^. 

JOHN  WOOD  WARTER. 


IPteface. 

ITTLE  prefatory  remark  is  needed  to  the  Second  Series  of 

the  Common-Place  Book  of  the  late  IGlobert  &OUt]^0p« 

Like  the  former  volume  it  is  complete  in  itself,  and  contains 

matter  equally  curious^  diversified,  interesting,  amusing,  and 

instructive. 

Considerable  pains  has  been  given  to  the  Spanish  and  Portugueze 
extracts  (some  of  the  earliest,  and  some  of  the  latest,  of  the  gifted  Collec- 
tor's gleanings,)  contained  under  the  heading,  Spanish  and  Portugueze 
Literature  ;  but  the  Editor  is  afraid,  owing  to  the  rarity  of  the  volumes 
from  which  many  of  them  are  taken,  that  errors  will  have  escaped  his 
notice.  Any  corrections  forwarded  to  him  by  competent  scholars  will 
be  carefully  attended  to  in  a  future  edition. 

It  has  not  been  thought  advisable  to  disarrange  the  several  packets 
which  &OUt]^0p  had  so  laboriously  put  together,  otherwise  many  extracts 
would  have  been  transposed.  For  example,  great  portions  of  the  Series 
headed  Middle  Ages,  the  Editor  would  have  appended  to  Collections 
for  English  Manners  and  Literature. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  order  of  the  Publisher's  Prospectus  has 
not  been  rigorously  adhered  to.  On  examination  of  the  several  papers 
it  was  found  impossible.  What  is  here  omitted  will  be  given  in  the  shape 
of  Fragments  in  the  Fourth  and  last  Series.  The  omissions  are  chiefly 
as  regards  East  Indian,  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  American,  and  Mis- 
cellaneous, Geography. 

I  may  end  these  introductory  remarks  with  the  words  of  Barrow :  "  The 
reading  of  books,  what  is  it  but  consulting  with  the  wisest  men  of  all 
ages  and  all  conditions,  who  thereby  communicate  to  us  their  most  deli- 
berate thoughts,  choicest  notions,  and  best  inventions,  couched  in  good 
expressions,  and  digested  in  exact  method?" 

JOHN  WOOD  WARTER. 


VicABAGE,  West  Tabbing,  Sussex, 
OcTOBBB  29,  1849. 
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ECCLESIASTICALSi 

OR,  NOTES  AND  EXTRACTS  ON  THEOLOGICAL 

SUBJECTS. 


[BUkop  Sanderton'i  inmiut  Thngkb.'j 
^UT  since  I  have  thus  ad- 
I  ventured  to  unbowel  mj' 
I  self,  and  to  \aj  open  the 
'f  verjimuostthouglitsofiiij 
_  _  t  heart  in  this  sad  busiiieag 
before  God  and  the  world ;  I  shall  hope  to 
God  so  much  charit;  from  all  mj  Christian 
fcrethren  as  to  show  me  my  error,  if  Id  any 
'thing  I  have  now  said  I  be  mistaken,  that 
I  maj  retract  it;  and  to  pardon  those  ex- 
v^esees  in  modo  logwndi,  if  they  can  observe 
«nj  such,  which  might  possibly,  whilst  I 
"^rat  passionately  intent  npon  the  matter, 
'Unawares  drop  from  my  pen ; — civilities 
"Vhich  we  mutually  owe  one  to  another, 
'iamoMhajicveaiam^peHnmtqtu  tiieittim,  con- 
aidering  how  hard  a  thing  it  is,  amid  so 
tnany  passions  and  infirmities  as  our  cor- 
'vpt  Dature  is  subject  to,  to  lio  or  tag  all 
needful  in  a  weighty  business,  and 
something  or  other  to  over-iay  and 
over-do:  yet  this  I  can  aay  in  sincerity  of 
my  heart  and  with  comfort,  that  my  desire 
was  (the  nature  of  the  business  considered) 
Wb  to  speak  as  plain,  and  to  offend  as 
lillle  as  might  be." — Pr^ace  to  Sermon*. 


[  Want  qftAe  Bible  in  Pari*.^ 
"  Ddbims  the  peace  of  Amiens,  a  com* 
mittee  of  English  gentlemen  went  over  to 
Paris  for  the  purpose  of  taking  steps  to 
supply  the  French  with  the  Bible  in  their 
own  language.  Of  this  committee  Mr.  H. 
(Hardcastle)  was  one,  and  he  assured  me 
that  the  fact  which  was  published  was  lit«- 
rally  true— that  they  searched  Paris  for 
several  days  before  a  single  Bible  could  be 
found."— Silumah's  Traveb,  vol.  1,  p.  167. 


[^Rel^iota  Improneraent.^ 
In  a  dialogue  or  familiar  talk  by  IiGchael 
Wood,  ISSi,  it  is  said  "  Who  could  twenty 
years  agone  say  the  Lord's  prayer  in  Eng- 
lish ?  Who  could  tell  any  one  article  of 
his  faith  ?  'Who  bad  once  heard  of  any  of 
the  Ten  Commandmenla  f  Who  wist  what 
Catechism  meant  F  Who  understood  any 
point  of  the  holy  baptism  ?  If  we  were 
sick  of  the  pestilence  we  ran  to  St.  Rooke, 
if  of  the  ague  to  St.  Femel,  or  Master  John 
Shome.  If  men  were  in  prison  they  prayed 
to  St.  Leonard.    If  the  Welshman  would 
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have  a  purse  he  prayed  to  Darvel  Gathome. 
If  a  wife  were  weary  of  her  husband,  she 
offered  oats  at  Poules,  at  London,  to  St. 
Uncumber." — ^Wo&dswobth^s  £cc,  Biog. 
vol.  1,  p.  166. 


««<^/vs^/w/s/»^^<%^^»v^^»v»< 


[^Dr.  Martin  and  Dr,  LtUher,'] 

**  I  HAVE  read  of  two  that  meeting  at  a 
tavern,  fell  a  tossing  their  religion  about  as 
merrily  as  their  cups,  and  much  drunken 
discourse  was  of  their  profession.  One 
protested  himself  of  Dr.  Martinis  religion, 
the  other  swore  he  was  of  Dr.  Luther*s  re- 
ligion,— ^whereas  Martin  and  Luther  was 
one  man." — ^Asams's  Divine  HerbaL 


<M^^>^^A/S^^S/W>M^^M^^MA 


{^Chancels  no  Popery.'] 

*'  The  use  of  the  Chancel  for  the  Com- 
munion service  is  so  far  from  being  Popery 
that  the  Papists  and  Popish  Impropriators 
in  England^  permit  the  Chancels  where  they 
are  concerned  to  lie  the  most  disorderly  and 
ruinous  of  any  other,  as  I  myself  have  seen 
in  several  places,  they  are  not  careful  to 
repair  or  clean  them;  nor  can  they  be 
brought  to  contribute  to  the  Reformation  of 
Churches  but  by  mere  compulsion,  and  they 
would  be  well  enough  satisfied  to  see  all 
the  Chancels  and  Churches  in  England  lye 
in  nitn,  for  this  would  be  the  most  certain 
way  to  overthrow  the  Reformation  and 
bring  in  Popery^  which  being  planted  again 
by  Authority  would  soon  oblige  that  party 
to  rebuild  the  Churches,''* — Bishop  op  Lin- 
coln's Charge,  1697,  p.  22, 


««WW^^^^^^k^^^«^M^AM^tfV 


{^Drum's  Idea  of  a  Material  Church,] 

'^  Drum,  one  of  the  six  preachers,  and 
who  afterwards  'fell  away  into  Papistry,' 
was  presented  to  Archbishop  Cranmer  for 
preaching  among  other  erroneous  and  dan- 
gerous notions, '  that  the  material  church 
is  a  thing  made  and  ordained  to  content 
the  affections  of  men,  and  is  not  the  thing 


that  pleaseth  God,  nor  that  God  requires ; 
but  is  a  thing  that  God  doth  tolerate  for 
the  weakness  of  men.  For  as  the  father 
contenteth  his  child  with  an  apple  or  a 
hobby-horse,  not  because  these  things  do 
delight  the  father,  but  because  the  child, 
ruled  by  affections,  is  more  desirous  of 
these  things  than  the  father  is  rejoiced  in 
the  deed ;  so  Almighty  God,  condescending 
to  the  infirmities  of  man  and  his  weakness, 
doth  tolerate  material  churches,  gorgeously 
built  and  richly  decked,  not  because  he  re- 
quires, or  is  pleased  with  such  things.' " — 
Stbtpb*8  Cranmer^  p.  108. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^M^AA^ 


[^Necessity  of  speaking  in  a  Tongue  under- 
stood by  the  People,] 

St.  Augustine  says,  *'  there  is  a  dUigens 
negUgentia,  an  useful  negligence,  proper  in 
this  case  to  Ecclesiastical  teachers,  who 
must  sometimes  condescend  to  improprieties 
of  speech,  when  they  cannot  speak  otherwise 
to  the  apprehensions  of  the  vulgar.  As  he 
notes  that  they  were  used  to  say  ossum  in- 
stead of  OS,  to  distinguish  a  mouth  from  a 
bone  in  Africa,  to  comply  with  the  under- 
standing of  their  hearers.  And  for  this 
reason,  I  doubt  not,  there  are  so  many  Afri- 
canisms, or  idioms  of  the  African  tongue, 
in  St.  Austin,  because  he  thought  it  more 
commendable  sometimes  to  deviate  a  little 
from  the  strict  grammatical  purity  and  pro- 
priety of  the  Latin  tongue,  than  not  to  be 
understood  by  his  hearers." — Bingham, 
vol.  14,  p.  4.  §  19. 


y^'^s^»^t^>^s^^^^^^^s^s^s^^*>^»^>^ 


Uniformity  in  Religion  preserved  by  Force, 

'*  Do  they  keep  away  schism  ?  if  to  bring 
a  numb  and  chill  stupidity  of  soul,  an  un- 
active  blindness  of  mind  upon  the  people 
by  their  leaden  doctrine,  or  no  doctrine  at 
all ;  if  to  persecute  all  knowing  and  zealous 
Christians  by  the  violence  of  their  Courts, 
be  to  keep  away  schism,  they  keep  away 
schism  indeed:  and  by  this  kind  of  disci- 
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dl  Italy  and  Spain  is  as  purely  and 
lUy  kept  from  schism  as  England 
een  by  them.  With  as  good  a  plea 
the  dead-palsy  boast  to  a  man,  *Tis  I 
«e  you  from  stitches  and  pains,  and 
>ublesome  feeling  of  cold  and  heat, 
nds  and  strokes ;  if  I  were  gone,  all 
rould  molest  you.  The  winter  might 
I  vaunt  itself  against  the  spring,  I 
r  all  noisome  and  rank  weeds,  I  keep 
ill  pestilent  vapours:  yea!  and  all 
3me  herbs,  and  all  fresh  dews  by 
iolent  and  hide-bound  frost: — ^but 
he  gentle  west  winds  shall  open  the 
I  bosom  of  the  earth,  thus  overguard- 
irour  imprisonment,  then  the  flowers 
th  and  spring,  and  then  the  sun  shall 
the  mists,  and  the  manuring  hand 
tiller  shall  root  up  all  that  burdens 
.  without  thank  to  your  bondage.** — 
f.  Reason  of  Church  Government 
'gainst  Prelaty^  vol.  1,  p.  6. 


^^^%^k^M^W^^^^^^^^V^^^^ 


\_Fained  Gear.    Whatf^ 

strong,  saith  St.  Paul,  having  your 
irt  about — some  get  them  girdles 
eat  knots,  as  though  they  would  be 
^irt,  and  as  though  they  would  break 
il*s  head  with  their  knotted  girdles. 
3  will  not  be  so  overcome ;  it  is  no 
'  a  hempen  girdle  that  he  feareth ; 
no  piece  of  harness  of  the  armour  of 
hich  may  resist  the  assault  in  the 
, — ^it  is  but  fained  gear.*' — Latimeb. 
on  the  Epistle  for  21*/  Sunday  after 


^^^t^^^S^t^^^^^^S^^^il^S^^^^^t 


[^Original  Sin.'] 

was  well  said  of  St.  Austin  in  this 
longh  he  said  many  others  in  it  less 
Nihil  est  peccato  originali  ad  prtsdi' 
notiuSj  nihil  ad  inieUigendum  secre- 
"he  article,  we  all  confess ;  but  the 
of  explicating  it,  is  not  an  apple  of 
Ige,  but  of  contention.*' — Jebebit 
,  vol.  9,  p.  73. 


^'  It  was  long  ago  observed,  that  there 
are  sixteen  several  famous  opinions  in  this 
one  question  of  original  sin.** — ^Ibid.  p.  330. 


VV^^W«M^WS/WWWS/%<%. 


One  hundred  and  twenty  Villages  in  Sussex 
wholly  destitute  of  Evangelical  Instruction, 

"  Had  it  not  been  stated  on  the  unques- 
tionable authority  of  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Sussex  Congregational  Society,  that  such  a 
host  of  villages,  and  some  towns,  were  at 
this  advanced  period  of  the  Christian  era, 
quite  out  of  the  pale  of  the  church  of  Christ, 
the  statement  would  have  appeared  incre- 
dible. Tell  it  not  to  the  heathen  world, 
that  in  a  county  so  close  to  the  metropolis 
of  highly  favoured  Britain,  and  where  direc- 
tors of  missionary  societies  hold  their  meet- 
ings, Concentrate  their  energies,  and  arrange 
for  the  welfare  of  the  world,  that  a  popula- 
tion of  not  less  than  60,000  are  hitherto 
unblessed  with  those  tidings  which  have 
partially  gladdened  the  hearts  of  the  Hin- 
doo, the  Hottentot,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  lovely  islands  of  the  Southern  Ocean.** 
—Evangelical  Mag,  Feb,  1832,  p.  69. 


\«WW«^VWM«AMMA/\A«<M/S«W 


[^Lawfulness  of  Recreation,'] 

*'  I  HAVE  heard  the  Protestant  ministers 
in  France,  by  men  that  were  wise  and  of 
their  own  profession,  much  blamed  in  that 
they  forbade  dancing,  a  recreation  to  which 
the  genius  of  that  air  is  so  inclining,  that 
they  lost  many  who  would  not  lose  that. 
Nor  do  they  less  than  blame  the  former 
determination  of  rashness,  who  now  gently 
connive  at  that  which  they  had  so  roughly 
forbidden.** — Habbingtoi«*8  Oceana,  p.  207. 


WV^WW^^^^A^^^N^^^^^^^ 


[^Divine  Judgments,] 

"  Nevee,  **says  Donne,  "  think  it  a  weak- 
ness to  call  that  a  judgment  of  God,  which 
others  determine  in  nature :  Do  so,  so  far 
as  works  to  thy  edification  who  seest  that 
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judgment,  though  not  so  far  as  to  argue 
and  conclude  the  final  condemnation  of  that 
man  upon  whom  that  judgment  is  fallen." — 
Sermon  xlvi.  p.  466. 


[7^  Blood  of  Jesus  Christ  cleanseth  from 

aU  5tii.] 

*'  A  CEBTAIN  man  on  the  Malabar  coast 
had  enquired  of  various  devotees  and  priests 
how  he  might  make  atonement  for  his  sin, 
and  at  last  he  was  directed  to  drive  iron 
spikes,  sufficiently  blunted,  through  his  san- 
dals, and  on  these  spikes  he  was  to  place  his 
naked  feet  and  walk,  if  I  mistake  not,  250 
cossj  that  is  about  480  miles.  If  through 
loss  of  blood,  or  weakness  of  body  he  was 
obliged  to  halt,  he  might  wait  for  healing 
and  strength.  He  undertook  the  journey, 
and  while  he  halted  under  a  large  shady 
tree,  where  the  Grospel  was  sometimes 
preached,  one  of  the  missionaries  came  and 
preached  in  his  hearing,  from  these  words : 
7%e  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  cleanseth  from  aU 
sin.  While  he  was  preaching,  the  man  rose 
up,  threw  ofi*  his  torturing  sandals  and  cried 
out  aloud.  This  is  what  I  want;  and  he  be- 
came a  lively  witness,  that  the  blood  of 
Jesus  Christ  does  cleanse  from  all  sins  in- 
deed."— Baptist  Periodical  Accounts, 

["  Rebuke  them  sharply ."""^ 

*'  Let  none  think  that  those  seasonable 
rebukes  which  I  here  encourage  and  plead 
for,  proceed  from  any  hatred  of  the  persons 
of  those  wretches  (how  much  soever  they 
deserve  it)  but  from  a  dutiful  concern  for, 
and  charity  to  the  publick,  and  from  a  just 
care  and  commiseration  of  posterity,  that 
the  contagion  may  not  spread,  nor  the 
poison  of  the  example  pass  any  further. 
For  I  take  reproof  no  less  than  punishment, 
to  be  rather  for  prevention  than  retribution ; 
rather  to  warn  the  innocent  than  to  reproach 
the  guilty ;  and  by  thus  warning  them  while 
they  are  innocent,  in  all  probability  to  pre- 
serve and  keep  them  so. 


**  For  does  not  St.  Paul  himself  make  this 
the  great  ground  and  end  of  all  reproof? 
1.  Tim.  Yr  20 :  Them  who  sin  (says  he)  rt- 
buhe  before  all,  that  others  also  may  feat. 
And  in  Titus  i.  13:  Rebuke  them  sharply. 
Where  let  us  suppose  now  that  St.  Pmd 
had  to  do  with  a  pack  of  miscreants,  who 
had  by  the  most  unchristian  practices  de- 
throned and  murdered  their  prince,  to  whom 
this  Apostle  had  so  often  and  so  strictly 
enjoined  absolute  subjection,  plundered  and 
undone  their  brethren,  to  whom  the  said 
Apostle  had  so  often  conmianded  the  great- 
est brotherly  loVe  and  amity;   and  lastlj, 
rent,  broken  and  torn  in  pieces  the  Church 
in  which  he  had  so  earnestly  pressed  unity, 
and  so  severely  prohibited  all  schismatical 
divisions;  what  (I  say)  do  we  think  now? 
Would  St*  Paid  have  rebuked  such  new- 
fashioned  extraordinary  Christians,  or  would 
he  not  ?  And  if  he  would,  do  we  imagine 
that  he  would  have  done  it  in  the  modem 
treacherous  dialect  ?    Touch  not  my  rebels^ 
and  do  my  fanaticks  ru)  harm.    No  modera' 
tion^monger  under  heaven  shall  ever  per- 
suade me  that  St.  Paul  would  have  took 
such  a  course  with  such  persons,  or  have 
taught  Timothy^  or  Titus^  or  any  other  gospel 
preacher,  to  do  so,  for  fear  of  spoiling  their 
promotion  or  translation,  or  offending  any 
powerful  faction  of  men  whatsoever. 

"  And  pray  do  you  all  consider  with  your- 
selves, whether  you  would  be  willing  to 
have  your  children,  your  dearest  friends 
and  relations,  grow  up  into  Rebels^  Schis' 
maticks,  Presbyterians,  Independents,  Ana" 
baptists,  Quakers,  the  blessed  ofi'-spring  of 
the  late  reforming  Times?  And  if  you 
would  not,  then  leave  off  daubing  and 
trinuning  it,  and  plainly,  and  impartially, 
and  severely  declare  to  your  children  and 
families,  the  villany  and  detestable  hypo- 
crisy of  those  which  are  such.  And  assure 
yourselves  that  this  is  the  likeliest  way  to 
preserve  them  untunted  with  the  same  in- 
fection."— South's  Sermons,  vol.  6,  p.  80. 
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{^Doctrine  of  AngeUJ] 

[t  18  the  opinion  of  that  greate  doctour 
prince  of  diuines  Saint  Thomas  of 
n,  that  the  Angelles  are  so  different  in 
*e  and  perfection  that  there  are  not 
i  of  one  £orte  and  kind  (as  iJiere  are  of 
lad  other  creatures)  but  that  euerie  one 
itingubhed  in  nature  and  office  from 
e  one,  euen  from  the  highest  to  the  lov v- 
(Vliich  his  opinion  is  generallie  receiued 
I  Thomists,  yvho  for  their  number  and 
ing  beare  noe  little  svyaje  in  the 
les,  and  are  no  little  esteemd  in  the 
ch  of  God.  The  same  Doctour  is  also 
inion  that  the  Angels  are  farre  more  in 
>er  than  are  all  the  species  or  kindes 
the  corporall  creatures  in  the  yyorld, 
s^  more  then  the  celestiall  bodies,  then 
imple  bodyes  which  we  call  the  four 
mts,  jea  then  all  the  mixte  bodies 
osed  of  them,  be  thej  inanimate  or 
ited,  lining  or  not  lining,  as  beasts, 
»,  hearbes,  metalles  and  the  like,  which 
pinion  all  his  followers  doe  imbrace 
•nstantlie  as  they  doe  the  former." — 
rHEW  Eeixison. 


W^M^^^tfM^^^^^^^'^^^^^t^^w 


PloauihUity  of  Popish  Disputants.'] 

ON8IDEB  1st.  How  suitable  Popery  is  to 
isl  inclination,  (as  I  have  manifested 
here).  2nd.  What  plausible  reasons 
ts  have  to  delude  poor  souls,  from  pre- 
d  universality,  antiquity,  &c.  drd.  And 
ew  of  the  vulgar  are  able  to  defend  their 
,  or  to  answer  the  two  great  sophis- 
questions  of  the  Papist,  Where  hath 
Church  been  visible  in  all  agesf  and 
prove  you  the  Scripture  to  be  the  Word 
tdf  iih.  And  how  it  will  take  with 
sople  to  be  told  that  their  fore-fathers 
ed  in  the  Romane  Faith,  ^th.  And 
!  all,  what  a  multitude  of  Jesuites, 
*s,  and  Priests  can  they  prepare  for 
ork,  and  poure  out  upon  us  at  their 
ire  from  Flanders^  France^  Rome,  and 
places ;  and  how  these  men  are  pur- 
r  trained  up  for  this  deceiving  work, 


and  have  their  conmion  arguments  at  their 
fingers*  ends ;  which  though  they  are  thread- 
bare and  transparent  fallacies  to  the  wise, 
yet  to  the  vulgar,  yea  to  our  unstuddyed 
gentry,  they  are  as  good  as  if  they  had 
never  been  confuted,  or  as  the  best.  6th. 
And  what  a  world  of  wealth  and  secular 
help  is  at  their  becks  in  France,  Flanders, 
Italy,  Spain,  Germany,  &c.  They  have 
millions  of  gold,  and  navies  and  armies 
ready  to  promote  their  work,  which  other 
sects  have  none  of.  7th.  And  what  worldly 
motives  have  their  priests  and  fryers  to 
promote  their  zeal  ?  Their  superiors  have 
such  variety  of  preferments,  and  ample 
treasures  to  reward  them  with,  and  their 
single  life  alloweth  them  so  much  vacancy 
from  domestick  avocations,  and  withall,  they 
so  much  glory  in  a  pharisaicall  zeal  in  com- 
passing sea  and  land  to  make  proselytes, 
that  it  is  an  incredible  advantage  that  they 
get  by  their  industry :  the  envious  man 
by  them  bein^  sowing  his  tares,  whilest 
others  sleep,  and  are  not  half  so  industerious 
in  resisting  them. 

8th.  What  abundance  have  they  lately 
won  in  JEngland,  notwithstanding  they  have 
wanted  publick  liberty,  and  have  only  taken 
secret  opportunities  to  seduce  P  Persons  of 
the  nobility,  and  gentry,  and  of  the  cler- 
gy, as  well  as  of  the  common  people,  and 
zealous  professors  of  religion  of  late,  as 
well  as  the  prophane  have  been  seduced  by 
them.  Princes  in  other  countries  have 
been  wonne  by  them;  and  the  Protestant 
religion  cunningly  workt  out :  and  what  a 
lamentable  encrease  they  had  made  in  Eng- 
land before  our  warres,  by  that  connivance 
and  favour  which  through  the  queen  was 
procured  them,  (though  incomparably  short 
of  this  absolute  liberty)  is  sufficiently  known. 

9th.  And  it  is  not  the  least  of  our  danger, 
that  the  most  of  our  ministers  are  unable 
to  deal  with  a  cunning  Jesuite  or  priest : 
and  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at;  con- 
sidering how  many  of  them  are  very  young 
men,  put  in  of  late  in  the  necessity  of  the 
Churches  (which  the  world  knows  who  have 
caused,)  and  there  must  be  time,  before 
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joung  men  can  grow  to  maturity,  and  an 
unfurnished  nation  can  be  provided  with 
able  experienced  men;  and  the  cessation 
of  Popish  assaults  of  late,  hath  disused 
ministers  from  these  disputations.  The  Re- 
formation seemed  to  have  brought  down 
Popery  so  low,  that  we  grew  secure,  and 
thought  there  was  no  danger  of  it :  and  the 
Papists  of  late  have  forbom  much  to  meddle 
with  us  barefaced,  and  have  plaid  their 
game  under  the  vizor  of  other  sects ;  and 
withall  young  godly  ministers  have  been  so 
taken  up  with  the  greater  work  of  winning 
souls  from  common  profaneness,  that  most 
have  laid  by  their  defensive  arms,  and  are 
grown  too  much  unacquainted  with  these 
controversies ;  we  have  so  much  noted  how 
controversie  in  other  countreys  have  eaten 
out  much  of  the  power  of  godliness,  that 
we  have  fallen  by  disuse  into  an  unac- 
quaintedness  with  the  means  of  our  neces- 
sary defence;  and  while  we  thpught  we 
might  lay  by  our  weapons,  and  build  with 
both  hands,  we  are  too  much  unready  to 
withstand  the  adversary.  Alas,  what  work 
would  liberty  for  Jesuites  and  Fryars  make 
in  one  congregation  in  a  few  months  space ! 
I  must  confess  this,  though  some  will  think 
it  is  our  dishonour.  It  is  not  from  any 
strength  in  their  cause  (for  they  argue 
against  common  sense  itself;)  but  from 
their  carnal  advantages,  and  our  disadvan- 
tages fore-mentioned."  —  Baxteb*8  ^oly 
Common-WeaUh, 


[A  fanatic  Spirit^  a  deadly  one  J] 

"  Ip  we  can  but  once  entitle  our  opinions 
and  mistakes  to  religion  and  God*s  Spirit, — 
it  is  like  running  quicksilver  in  the  back  of  a 
swordf  and  will  enable  us  to  strike  to  utter 
destruction  and  njin." -i- Hjbnbt  Mobe. 
Pre/ace  to  the  second  edition  of  his  *  Song  of 
the  Sotd: 

{Perverseness  of  Spirit,'} 

"  Thb  grace  of  God  is  received  in  vain,  or 
rather  turned  into  wantonness.  The  yoke  of 


ceremonies  and  the  tyranny  of  prelacy  hath 
been  removed,  and  it  is  free  to  preach  and 
profess  according  to  the  Gospel;  and  this 
liberty  is  abused  to  looseness,  profaneness 
and  insolency.  That  which  is,  or  should 
be,  the  better  part  of  the  land,  that  pre- 
tends to  religion,  and  hath  the  face  or  name 
of  the  church,  it  is  like,  a  piece  of  ground 
that  hath  been  stirred  by  the  plough,  and 
the  tils-man  doth  not  follow  on  to  give  it 
more  earth  in  due  season :  it  runs  out  in 
weeds  and  baggage ;  or  as  a  field  which 
is  driven,  and  the  heart  of  it  worn  out, 
whatever  seed  is  cast  in,  it  returns  nothing 
but  carlock  and  such  like  rafie ;  all  manner 
sectaries  creep  forth  and  multiply  as  frogs 
and  flies  and  vermin  in  the  spring,  and 
there  '  is  variance,  hatred,  emulation,  with 
strife,  sedition,  heresies,  envyings,  revilings, 
and  the  like.'  Everywhere  there  is  min- 
gled a  perverseness  of  spirit;  like  the 
prophet's  bottles  we  are  filled  with  drunk- 
enness and  dash  one  against  another,  *  lying 
spirits  go  forth  to  deceive  and  prevail,  and 
make  us  wade  upon  our  own  destruction.' " 
— Wabd's  Sermon  before  the  House  of 
ComfiUTiM,  26th  March,  1645,  p.  31. 
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Ood's  Plenty  feeding  True  Piety. 

^'  Ask  these  amphibia  what  names  they 
would  have.  What,  are  you  papists  P  no, 
that  is  malitious  slander  to  say  so :  what^ 
are  you  protestants  ?  no,  that  is  a  great 
slander.  Ye  say  yourselves,  that  Protes- 
tants are  divided  into  Calvinists  and  Lu- 
therans, and  yee  scorne  to  be  of  either  of 
these  two  rankes:  what  then,  either  you 
cannot  tell,  or  you  dare  not  tell  what  your^ 
title  should  be.  In  the  interim,  albeit  yee 
bee  severe  adversaries  to  the  Presbyterians, 
we  may  justly  call  you,  as  you  would  be, 
new  reformers.  Methinks  I  see  you,  like 
English  taylors,  every  man  with  a  paire  of 
sheares  in  his  hand,  that  he  might  cut  (if 
he  might  be  suffered)  every  day  a  new  fa- 
shion in  our  church.  Alacke  for  pittie: 
for  the  spawne  of  these  spawners;  what 


shoales  of  middle  Christians  have  they  slipt 
into  our  waters  which  have  alreadie  poured 
out  their  owne  shame  f  Half  Christians,  Di- 
abolares,  half-penny  Christians,  or  scarce 
worth  an  hal^>enny,  hardly  can  any  man 
teU  what  image  or  superscription  they  beare. 
Halfe  fish,  halfe  flesh,  halfe  God,  halfe  Baal, 
halfe   king,  halfe   pope;    church   papists, 
halfe    mammon;   all  which   love   religion 
as  the  counterfeit  mother  loved  the  child, 
which  shee  would  have  divided ;  halfe  would 
serve  her  tume.     Their  Delphicus  giadnu 
is  dimidium  phu  Mo,  halfe  is  better  than  the 
whole,  and  hee  wants  wit  who  cannot  serve 
two  masters.    Neither  arc  these  men*s  opi- 
nions onely  thus  unsettled,  as  clouds  carried 
up  and  downe,  with  every  pufie  of  winde : 
but  their  affections  give  them  no  rest,  night 
wr  day.    They  are  turned  ae  doores  on 
the  hindges,  and  hang  at  half  chane,  halfe 
open,  half  shut.     Some  are  resolved  against 
drunkennesse :    but  not  against  swearing, 
against  swearing,   not  against  lying,   not 
against  profaining  the  Sabbath,  against  for- 
nication, not  against  strife,  against  idlenesse, 
not  against  rebellion,  against  stealing  either 
oxe  or  asse,  but  their  fingers  itch  at  sacri- 
ledge.    These  would  blush  at  Petilucite, 
but  to  lay  their  hookes  into  God's  portion, 
is  for  the  maintenance  of  their  worship,  that 
they  may  beare  the  golden  wedge  in  their 
^*gge8,  and  the  Babylonish  garment  on  their 
backes,  they  hold  it  no  wrong  to  breake  into 
the  house  of  God."— >4  Sermon  preached 
at  Pauls  Cross,  18M  June,  1645,  hy  John 
Whalt,  p.  33. 


[Religious  Intolerance.'] 

PiETRo  Dbixa  Valle  who  could  be 
amused  at  the  superstition  of  others,  says 
that  when  the  Ecce  Homo  was  exposed  du- 
ring a  sermon  in  the  Jesuit  Church  at  Goa, 
the  women  used  to  beat  their  servants  if 
they  did  not  cry  enough  to  please  them. 


IDitfijus,  Tetrarchs  of  Time,'] 

"If  divines    have  failed  in    governing 
princes  (that  is  of  being  entirely  believed  by 
them)  yet  they  might  obliquely  have  ruled 
them  in  ruling  the  people,  by  whom  of  late 
princes  have  been    governed;    and  they 
might  probably  rule  the  people,  because  the 
heads  of  the  church  (wherever  Christianity 
is  preached)  are  tetrarchs  of  time,  of  which 
they  command  the  fourth  division :  for  to 
no  less  the  Sabbaths  and   days  of  saints 
amount ;  and  during  those  days  of  spiritual 
triumph,  pulpits  are  thrones,  and  the  people 
obliged  to  open  their  ears  and  let  in  the  or- 
dinances and  commands  of  preachers  ;  who 
likewise  are  not  without  some  little  regency 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  year :  for  then 
they  may  converse  with   the  laity,  from 
whom  they  have  commonly  such  respect, 
(and  respect  soon  opens  the  door  to  persua- 
sion) as  shows  their  congregations  not  deaf 
in  those  holy  seasons  when  speaking  predo- 
minates."—Pr(?/ace  to  Oondibert. 


^Miracles  never  cease,] 

"  MiBACLBS  have  not  ceased  in  their  spi- 
ritual operations,"  says  Huntingdon,  "no, 
not  even  the  miracle  of  speaking  with  new 
tongiies,  Mark,  xvi.  17,  for  I  firmly  believe 
that  if  ten  men  out  of  ten  different  coun- 
tries, and  each  of  them  of  a  different  lan- 
guage, were  to  come  and  hear  a  discourse 
delivered  in  the  English  tongue,  if  God  in- 
tended to  convert  those  men,  his  own  Spirit 
would  carry  the  word  with  such  convincing 
power  as  to  make  them  know  what  were 
their  own  thoughts,  and  would  make  them 
feel  and  understand  his  displeasure  against 
their    sins,   and   make  them    know   their 
wretched  life,  and  their  present  state  before 
God,  even  in  the  language  wherein  they 
were  bom.     The  Spirit  of  God  would  make 
them  understand,  by  feeling,  that  the  king- 
dom of  God  is  not  in  word,  but  in  power, 
1  Cor.  iv.  20.     I  could  find  a  living  witness 
of  the  above  assertion  if  I  chose :  but  I 
forbear." — Ilie  Sinner  saved,  vol.  1,  p.  25. 
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[^Religious  falling  offJ] 

It  cannot  be  denied,  but  in  this  last  age 
in  most  of  our  memories,  our  nation  has 
manifestly  degenerated  from  the  practice 
of  former  times,  in  many  moral  virtues  and 
spiritual  graces,  which  should  teach  us  to 
render  to  God  the  things  that  are  God*8, 
and  to  Csssar  the  things  that  tire  Csesar^s. 
Where  is  that  integrity  of  manners,  that 
truth  of  conversation,  that  dutiful  observ- 
ance of  order,  that  modesty  of  private  life, 
that  charity  towards  men,  that  humble  de- 
votion towards  God,  in  which  we  can  only 
say  we  have  heard  our  nation  once  excelled  ? 
'Twould  be  a  melancholy  employment  to 
search  into  the  causes  of  this  unhappy 
change ;  but  whatever  other  occasions  may 
have  contributed  to  the  continuance  and 
increase  of  it,  certainly  the  chief  cause  of 
the  beginning  of  it  was  spiritual  pride, — 
the  want,  nay  the  contempt  of  an  humble 
and  docile  spirit.  The  different  effects  of 
this  disposition,  and  of  that  which  is  con- 
trary to  it,  have  been  abundantly  tried  in 
all  histories,  in  all  states,  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical. Those  countries  and  societies  of 
men  have  ever  most  flourished  where  men 
have  been  kept  longest  under  a  reason- 
able discipline,  those  where  the  number  of 
teachers  have  been  few  in  comparison  to 
the  number  of  learners*  There  was  never 
yet  any  wise  nation,  or  happy  church,  at 
least  never  any  that  continue  long  so, 
where  all  have  thought  themselves  equally 
fit,  and  have  been  promiscuously  admitted 
to  be  teachers  or  lawgivers.  What  can  be 
the  consequence  of  such  a  headstrong,  stiff- 
necked,  overweening  unmanageable  spirit  ? 
Can  anything  be  more  destructive  to  church 
and  state  than  such  a  perverse  humour,  as 
is  unteachable,  ungovernable  itself,  and  yet 
overhasty  to  govern  and  teach  others? 
Where  children  get  too  soon  out  of  the  go- 
vernment of  their  parents  and  masters, — 
where  men  think  it  a  duty  of  religion  to 
strive  to  get  out  of  the  government  of  their 
magistrates  and  princes, — where  Christians 
shall  think  themselves  not  at  all  bound  to 


be  under  the  government  of  the  church, — 
must  not  all  domestic  and  politic  and  spi- 
ritual relations  soon  be  dissolved?  must 
not  all  order  be  speedily  overthrown,  where 
all  the  true  ways  to  make  and  keep  men 
orderly  are  confounded  ?  And  what  in 
time  would  be  the  issue  of  such  a  confusion  ? 
what,  but  either  gross  ignorance,  or  false 
knowledge,  which  is  as  bad,  or  worse  ?  what, 
but  a  contempt  of  virtue  and  prudence, 
under  the  disgracefiil  titles  of  pedantry  and 
formality  ?  what,  but  a  looseness  of  tongues 
and  lives,  and  at  last  men  taking  pride  in, 
and  valuing  themselves  on  such,  looseness  ? 
what  but  a  disobedience  to  the  laws  of 
man, — ^in  truth  a  neglect  of  all  the  laws 
both  of  God  and  man  ? — Query  f 


WW\^/VWV/VW«^/V>/VA/V« 


[^Papal  DarknessJ] 

"  I  THEN  thought  I  would  go  to  confes- 
sion and  get  my  sins  pardoned,  and  thereby 
be  enabled  to  serve  God  acceptably.  And 
lest  my  confession  should  be  imperfect,  I 
wrote  down  every  sin  I  could  remember  or 
think  of,  which  I  had  committed  for  five 
years  and  gave  it  to  the  priest,  which  he 
read  and  I  acknowledged.  I  returned  home 
with  a  guilty  conscience.  I  was  ordered 
to  fast  every  Friday  for  a  year,  and  to  read 
three  pages  in  the  manual  every  day  during 
that  time,  But  this  penance  was  labour  in 
vain :  I  found  that  instead  of  finding  ease 
to  my  mind,  the  remembrance  of  my  sins 
became  more  grievous,  and  the  load  more 
intolerable  than  ever.  I  attended  the  sa- 
crifice of  the  mass  on  Simday,  and  some- 
times two  masses,  and  continued  fasting  in 
the  interim.  Then  I  got  on  the  scapular 
of  the  blessed  Virgin.  The  duties  of  this 
order  are,  to  say  seven  Paters,  seven  Ayes, 
seven  Gloria  Paters,  and  a  Creed,  every 
day,  and  go  to  the  sacrament  five  times  in 
the  year.  I  attended  the  stations  that  are 
performed  in  the  chapels  on  Sunday  even- 
ings :  but  I  found  all  there  to  be  physicians 
of  no  value!  I  then  resolved  to  go  to 
Lough -Derg,   and   get   my  sins   washed 
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away,  and  then,  I  thought,  I  will  devote  the 
remainder  of  my  days  to  God.  I  went  to 
the  Lough,  and  performed  the  station  ac- 
cording to  order,  but  found  no  ease  to  my 
troubled  mind  thereby;  on  the  contrary, 
my  sins  became  more  and  more  intolerable! 
Oh,  thought  I,  all  this  will  not  do  I  I  must 
apply  to  something  else ;  and  immediately 
I  went  under  the  order  of  St.  Francis. 
The  duties  of  this  order  are  to  repeat  daily 
six  Paters,  six  Ayes,  and  six  Gloria  Paters, 
and  a  Creed,  and  attend  the  sacrament 
twice  a-year.  But  this  device  was  as  un- 
profitable as  the  former. 

**  To  these  orders  I  added  that  of  St.  Jo- 
seph, which  required  the  same  obligation 
as  the  former ;  and  those  duties  I  strove  to 
perform  with  all  my  heart,  and  they  were 
not  toilsome  to  me,  because  I  hoped  to  pro- 
fit by  them.  About  this  time  all  my  wilful 
sins  were  set  as  in  battle  array  before  me, 
and  the  sight  of  them  caused  me  to  fear 
and  tremble.  The  spirit  of  a  man  may  sus- 
tain his  infirmity,  but  a  wounded  spirit  who 
can  bear? 

*' All  this  time  I  had  never  heard  that  we 
have  an  Advocate  with  the  Father,  Jesus 
Christ  the  righteous !  I  had  been  told  there 
are  three  persons  in  one  God,  the  Glory 
equal  and  the  Majesty  Co-eternal ;  but  of  the 
offices  of  the  second  and  third  Persons  in 
the  Godhead  I  was  quite  ignorant.  I  knew  of 
no  advocate  but  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the 
rest  of  the  saints.** — Account  of  Mary  Ma' 
gmre. 


V^^^iA^V>^AA^^^V^^^/^^i^^ 


[^Homely  Homilies,^ 

^^HoMiLiBS, — some  call  them  homelies, 
and  indeed  so  they  may  be  well  called,  for 
they  are  homely  handled.  For  though  the 
priest  read  them  never  so  well,  yet  if  the 
parish  like  them  not,  there  is  such  talking 
and  babbling  in  the  church  that  nothing  can 
be  heard.  And  if  the  parish  be  good  and 
the  priest  naught,  he  will  so  hack  and  chop 
it,  that  it  were  as  good  for  them  to  be  with- 
out it,  for  any  word  that  shall  be  under- 
stood.   And  yet  the  more  pity,  that  is  suf- 


fered of  your  grace*s.  Bishops  in  their 
dioceses  impunished.** — ^Latimeb*s  Second 
Sermon  be/ore  King  Edward  VI . 


>iVf*fV>f>ff^^fyf*ff^0>^f^>f^^m 


[Bishop  Sanderson,  and  his  House  at 
BuckdenJ] 

**  Bishop  SAin>xBaoi«*s  chief  house  at 
Buckden,  in  the  county  of  Huntington,  the 
usual  residence  of  his  predecessors  (for  it 
stands  about  the  midst  of  his  diocese) 
having  been,  at  his  consecration,  a  great 
part  of  it  demolished,  and  what  was  led 
standing  under  a  visible  decay,  was  by  him 
undertaken  to  be  repaired ;  and  it  was  per- 
formed with  great  speed,  care,  and  charge. 
And  to  this  may  be  added  that  the  king 
having  by  an  if^unctUm  commended  to  the 
care  of  ^e  Bishops,  Deans,  and  Prebends 
of  all  Cathedral  Churches,  *  the  repair  of 
them,  their  houses,  and  an  augmentation  of 
the  revenue  of  small  vicarages,"  he,  when 
he  was  repairing  Buckden,  did  also  aug- 
ment the  last,  as  fast  as  fines  were  paid  for 
renewing  leases:  so  fast,  that  a  friend 
taking  notice  of  his  bounty,  was  so  bold  as 
to  advise  him  to  remember,  ^  he  was  under 
his  first  fruits,  and  that  he  was  old,  and 
had  a  wife  and  children  that  were  yet  but 
meanly  provided  for,  especially  if  his  dig- 
nity were  considered.*  To  whom  he  made 
a  mild  and  thankful  answer,  saying,  ^  It 
would  not  become  a  christian  bishop  to 
suffer  those  houses  built  by  his  predecessors 
to  be  ruined  for  want  of  repair ;  and  less 
justifiable  to  suffer  any  of  those  poor  vicars 
that  were  called  to  so  high  a  calling  as  to 
sacrifice  at  God*s  altar,  to  eat  the  bread  of 
sorrow  constantly,  when  he  had  a  power  by 
a  small  augmentation  to  turn  it  into  the 
bread  of  cheerfulness :  and  wished,  that  as 
this  was,  so  it  were  also  in  his  power  to  make 
all  mankind  happy,  for  he  desired  nothing 
more.  And  for  his  wife  and  children,  he 
hoped  to  leave  them  a  competency ;  and  in 
the  hands  of  a  Grod,  that  would  provide  for 
all  that  kept  innocent,  and  trusted  in  his 
providence  and  protection,  which  ho  had 
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always  found  enough  to  make  and  keep  him 
happy.'" — IzAAK  Walton's  Life, 


\lJnpreajcMng  PrehJUs^ 

**  But  now  for  the  fault  of  unpreaching 
Prelates,  methinks  I  could  guess  what 
might  be  said  for  excusing  them.  They 
are  so  troubled  with  lordly  living,  they  be 
so  placed  in  palaces,  couched  in  courts, 
ruf&ing  in  their  rents,  dauncing  in  their 
dominums,  burdened  with  embassages,  pam- 
pering of  their  paunches  like  a  monk  that 
maketh  his  jubilee,  mounching  in  their 
mangers,  and  moyling  in  their  gay  manors 
and  mansions,  and  so  troubled  with  loyter- 
ing  in  their  lordships,  that  they  cannot 
attend  it.  They  are  otherwise  occupied, 
some  in  king's  matters,  some  are  embas- 
sadors, some  of  the  privy  council,  some  to 
furnish  the  court,  some  are  lords  of  the 
parliament,  some  are  presidents,  comptrol- 
lers of  mints.  Well — ^well — ^is  this  their 
duty?  is  this  their  office?  is  this  their 
calling  ?  Should  we  have  minbters  of  the 
church  to  be  comptrollers  of  the  mints? 
Is  this  a  meet  office  for  a  priest  that  hath 
care  of  souls  ?  Is  this  his  charge  ?  I  would 
here  ask  one  question,  I  would  fain  know 
who  comptrolleth  the  devil  at  home  in  his 
parish,  while  he  comptrolleth  the  mint? 
K  the  apostles  might  not  leave  the  office  of 
preaching  to  the  deacons,  shall  one  leave  it 
for  minting?  I  cannot  tell  you,  but  the 
saying  is,  that  since  priests  have  been 
ministers,  money  hath  been  worse  than  it 
was  before ;  and  they  say  likewise  that  the 
evilness  of  money  hath  made  all  things 
dearer." — Latimeb's  Sermon  of  the  Plough. 


. 


iBenefitofaergy,-] 

"  A  LAW  of  Henry  VII.  for  burning  in 
the  hand  clerks  convicted  of  felony  did  not 
prove  a  sufficient  restraint.  And  when  in 
the  fourth  year  of  the  following  reign  it 
was  enacted  that  all  murderers  and  robbers 


should  be  denied  the  benefit  of  their  clergy, 
two  provisos  were  added  to  make  the  bill 
pass  through  the  House  of  Lords,  the  one 
for  excepting  all  such  as  were  within  the 
holy  orders  of  bishop,  priest,  or  deacon, 
and  the  other  that  the  act  should  only  be 
in  force  till  the  next  parliament.  Pur- 
suant to  this  act  many  murderers  and  felons 
were  denied  their  clergy,  and  the  law 
passed  on  them  to  the  great  satisfaction  of 
the  nation, — but  this  gave  great  ofience  to 
the  clergy,  and  the  Abbot  of  Winchelcont 
said  in  a  sermon  at  Paul's  Cross,  that  the 
act  was  contrary  to  the  law  of  God,  and  to 
the  liberties  of  the  holy  church,  and  that 
all  who  assented  to  it  had  by  so  doing  in- 
curred the  censures  of  the  church." — ^Bub- 
met's  Reformation^  vol.  1,  pp.  12-14. 


[Moravian  Pattern  of  Cheerfulness, "^ 

^*  'Tib  a  pity,  I  say,  in  the  least  to  sully 
or  interrupt  that  easy  and  lovely  cheerful- 
ness of  youth,  (which  may  you  long  pre- 
serve) with  any  afflatus  from  darker  and 
sourer  minds.  For  this  reason,  I  thought, 
when  I  wrote  to  you,  I  would  however 
odly,  turn  a  patron  for  cheerfulness,  I 
would  summon  all  the  lightsome  images  I 
was  master  of,  and  recall,  if  possible,  some 
of  those  agreeable  sensations,  which  youth, 
soon  blasted  with  grief  and  thought  had 
produced  in  myself;  the  paradisiacal  bloom 
that  did  then,  to  the  fresh  and  innocent 
imagination,  dwell  on  the  whole  face  of 
things;  the  soft  and  solemn  delight  that 
even  a  balmy  air,  a  sunny  landskip,  the 
beauties  of  the  vegetable  world,  hills  and 
vales,  a  brook  or  a  pebble  did  then  excite. 
And  sure  there  is  something  mysteriously 
great  and  noble  in  the  first  years  of  our 
life :  (which  being  my  notion,  you  will  not 
be  ofiended  that  I  speak  to  you,  a  young 
man,  more  as  young,  than  as  man,  for  the 
former  implies  something  very  happy,  and 
the  latter  something  very  miserable.)  If 
the  celestial  spheres,  by  a  regularity  of 
their  circulations,  are  said  to  make  music ; 
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much  better  may  we  affirm  it  of  the  motions 
of  animal  nature  within  us,  in  those  years 
of  health  and  vivacity,  when  the  tide  of  life 
keeps  at  its  full  height,  nor  alters  its  course 
for  petty  obstructions.  The  soul  is  not  like 
an  intelligence  listening  to  his  sphere ;  her 
harmony  springs  within  her  own  being; 
and  is  but  the  comprising  of  all  the  inferior 
powers  to  give  her  pleasure,  while  she,  by 
a  soft  enchantment,  is  tied  down  to  her 
throne  of  sense,  where  she  receives  their 
homages.  *Tis  true,  indeed,  to  a  brave 
mind,  the  grosser  gratifications  arising  from 
the  body,  are  not  much.  But  youth  has 
something,  which  even  such  minds  must 
needs  enjoy  and  cultivate,  and  can  scarce 
support  their  heroism  without,  and  that  is, 
a  fine  state  of  our  whole  machine,  suitable 
for  all  the  delicacy  and  dignity  both  of 
thought  and  moral  deportment. 

^'  These  blooming  graces,  these  tender 
shoots  of  pure  nature  I  was  going  to  de- 
scribe, but  alas !  the  saturnine  bias  of  my 
soul  carries  one  another  way.  I  must  tell 
you,  (what  I  am  better  acquainted  with) 
how  a  chilling  frost,  called  time  and  truth, 
experience  and  the  circle  of  human  life, 
will  shortly  kill  or  wither  all  these  beauties, 
and  with  them  our  very  brightest  expecta- 
tions in  this  world.  For,  will  the  loftiness 
of  your  speculations,  the  generosity  of  your 
spirit,  the  strength  and  lustre  of  your  per- 
sonal and  social  character  be  the  same, 
when  your  blood  ceases  to  flow  as  it  now 
does,  when  the  imagination  is  cold,  and  the 
wheels  of  nature  move  with  harshness  and 
pain  ?  Will  again  the  subordinate  perfec- 
tions to  these,  the  gaiety  and  sweetness  of 
temper,  the  significancy  of  aspect^  the  en- 
forcement of  wit,  the  inexplicable  rays  of 
soul  that  reconmiends  all  you  do,  abide 
with  you,  when  the  body  begins  to  deceive 
you?  But  what  am  I  doing?  Have  I 
begun  to  carry  the  charge  of  vanity  even 
against  those  higher  goods  of  life,  know- 
ledge, and  friendship ;  which  are  the  refuge 
of  the  best  and  the  veneration  of  all  men  ? 
Friendship  is  a  sacred  enclosure  in  life, 
where  the  bravest  souls  meet  together,  to 


defy  and  repine  upon  the    common   lot. 
Disgust  at  this  vain  and  sullen  world,  and 
the  overflowings  of  a  strong  serene  mind, 
lead  them  to  this  union.     But  how  will  it 
answer  ?     To  say  nothing  of  our  friends, 
will   not  the   sinking  of  our  own  hearts 
below  the  generous   tenor  of  friendship, 
blast  the  fruits  of  it  to  us  ?    Did  we  use  so 
little  aflectation,  in  making  a  friend,  that 
we  need  none  to  keep  him  ?     Must  not  we 
be  always  upon  the  stretch  in  some  minute 
cautions  and  industries,  in  order  to  content 
that  tender  aflection  we  would  have  in  our 
friend?     Can  we  make  our  love  to  him 
visible,  amidst  the  reserve  and  abstraction 
of  a  pensive  mind  ?    In  our  sanguine  hours 
do  we  not  assume  too  much,  and  in  our 
melancholy,  think  ourselves  despised  ?  Na- 
turally, the  end  and  pleasure  of  friendship 
is,  to  have  an  admirer :  will  our  friendship 
then  lose  nothing,  when  humility  comes  to 
search  it  ?     Knowledge  is  so  great  a  good 
in  the  eyes  of  man,  that  it  can  rival  friend- 
ship, and  most  other  enjoyments  at  once. 
Some  have  sequestered  diemselves  from  all 
society  in  order  to  pursue  it.     But  whoso- 
ever you  be  that  are  to  be  made  happy  by 
knowledge,  reflect  first  on  your  changes  of 
opinion.     It  was  some  casual  encounter  in 
life,  or  some  turn  of  complexion,  that  bid 
you  delight  in  such  or  such  opinions.   And 
they  will  both  change  together ;  you  need 
but  run  the  circle  of  all  your  several  tem- 
pers, to  see  every  notion,  every  view  of 
things  that  now  warms  and  transports  you, 
cooled  and  reduced.    This  revolution  in  his 
sentiments,  a  man  comes  at  last  even  to 
expect;  is  a  fool  to  himself,  and  depends 
upon  none  of  them.    Reflect  next  upon  the 
shortness  of  your  discoveries.    Some  points 
of  great  importance  to  us,  we  despair  of 
deciding.     How  little  is  the  mind  satisfied 
in  the  common  road;  yet  how  it  trembles 
in  leaving  it ;  there  seems  to  be  a  certain 
critical  period  or  boundary  set  to  every 
man*s   understanding,   to  which  when   it 
comes,  it  i»'  struck  back  and  recoils  upon 
itself.     As  a  bird,  that  has  fled  to  the  ut- 
most of  its  strength,  must  drop  down  upon 
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whatever  ground  is  under  it ;  so  the  mind 
henceforth  will  not  be  able  to  strike  out 
any  new  thoughts  but  must  subsist  on  the 
stock  of  former  conclusions,  and  stand  to 
them  however  defective.  Reflect,  lastly,  on 
the  impertinence  of  your  thinking.  Life 
is  something  else  than  thought,  why  then 
do  we  turn  life  into  it  ?  He  that  does  so, 
shall  feel  the  pain  of  breaking  in  upon 
nature ;  the  mind  will  devour  and  consume 
itself  for  want  of  outward  employment. 
It  will  also  enlarge  its  capacity  of  prevari- 
cation and  applying  false  colours  to  things. 
Little  does  the  warm  theorist  think,  that 
he  is  not  to  be  perfected  by  any  of  his  fine 
schemes,  but  by  a  coolness  to  them  all. 
The  utmost  end  he  can  attain  by  theory,  is 
to  revere  and  be  resigned  to  God;  and 
that  a  poor  mechanic  does  as  well,  perhaps 
better  than  he." — Gambold,  p.  226. 


[^Drum  JEcclesiasHcsJ] 

"  It  may  not  be  amiss  "  says  South,  "to 
take  occasion  to  utter  a  great  truth,  as  both 
worthy  to  be  now  considered,  and  never  to 
be  forgot.  Namely,  that  if  we  reflect  upon 
the  late  times  of  confusion,  which  passed 
upon  the  ministry,  we  shall  find,  that  the 
grand  design  of  the  fanatic  crew  was  to 
persuade  the  world,  that  a  standing  settled 
ministry,  was  wholly  useless.  This,  I  say, 
was  the  main  point  which  they  then  drove 
at.  And. the  great  engine  to  eflect  this  was 
by  engaging  men  of  several  callings  (and 
those  the  meaner  still  the  better)  to  hold 
forth,  and  harangue  the  multitude,  some- 
times in  the  streets,  sometimes  in  churches, 
sometimes  in  bams,  and  sometimes  from 
pulpits,  and  sometimes  from  tubs :  and  in 
a  word,  wheresoever,  and  howsoever,  they 
could  clock  the  senseless  and  unthinking 
babble  about  them.  And  with  this  prac- 
tice well  followed,  they  (and  their  friends 
the  Jesuits)  concluded,  that  in  some  time, 
it  would  be  no  hard  matter  to  persuade  the 
people,  that  if  men  of  other  professions 
were  able  to  teach  and  preach  the  word, 


then  to  what  purpose  should  there  be  a 
company  of  men  brought  up  to  it  and  main- 
tained in  it  at  the  charge  of  a  public  allow- 
ance ?    Especially  when  at  the  same  time, 
the   truly  godly  so    greedily  gaped   and 
grasped  at  it  for  their  self-denying  selves. 
So  that  preaching,  we  see,  was  ihieir  prime 
engine.    But  now  what  was  it,  which  en- 
couraged these  men  to  set  up  for  a  work, 
which  (if  duly  managed)  was  so  difficult  in 
itself,  and  which  they  were  never  bred  to  ? 
Why,  no  doubt  it  was,  that  low,  cheap,  illi- 
terate way,  then  commonly  used,  and  cried 
up  for  the  only  gospel  soul-searching  way, 
(as  the  word  then  went),  and  which  the 
craftier  sort  of  them  saw  well  enough,  that 
with  a  little  exercise,  and  much  confidence, 
they  might  in  a  short  time  come  to  equals 
if  not  exceed ;  as  it  cannot  be  denied,  but 
that  some  few  of  them  (with  the  help  of  a 
few  friends  in   masquerade)   accordingly 
did.     But  on  the  contrary,  had  preaching 
been  made,  and  reckoned  a  matter  of  solid 
and  true  learning,  of  theological  knowledge 
and  long  and  severe  study,  (as  the  nature 
of  it  required   it    to  be)   assuredly,  no 
preaching  cobler  amongst  them  all,  would 
ever  have  ventured  so  far  beyond  his  last, 
as  to  undertake  it.    And  consequently  this 
their  most  powerful  engine  for  supplanting 
the  church  and  clergy,  had  never  been 
attempted,  not  perhaps  so  much  as  thought 
on :  and  therefore,  of  most  singular  benefit, 
no  question,  would  it  be  to  the  public,  if 
those,  who  have  authority  to  second  their 
advice,  would  counsel  the  ignorant  and  the 
forward,  to  consider  what  divinity  is,  and 
what  they  themselves  are,  and  so  to  put  up 
their  preaching  tools,  their  Medullars  note- 
books, their  melleficiums,  concordances,  and 
all,  and  betake  themselves  to  some  useful 
trade,  which  nature  had  most  particularly 
fitted  them  for." — South*8  Sermons^  vol.  4, 
p.  54. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^•w^^^^^^ 


[^An  Orthodox  Man  without  Religion,'] 

"  A  MAN  may  be  orthodox  in  every  point; 
he  may  not  only  espouse  right  opinions,  but 
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zealoual  J  defend  them  against  all  opposers : 
he  may  think  justlj  concerning  the  incar- 
nation of  our  Lord,  concerning  the  eyer 
blessed  Trinity,  and  every  other  doctrine, 
contained  in  the  oracles  of  God :  he  may 
assent  to  all  the  three  Creeds ;  that  called 
the  Apostles,  the  Nicene,  and  the  Athana- 
sian :  and  yet  it  is  possible  he  may  have  no 
religion  at  ail,  no  more  than  a  Jew,  Turk, 
or  Pagan.  He  may  be  almost  as  orthodox — 
as  the  devil ;  though  indeed,  not  altogether. 
For  every  man  errs  in  something ;  whereas 
we  cannot  well  conceive  him  to  hold  any 
erroneous  opinion,  and  may,  all  the  while, 
be  as  great  a  stranger  as  he  to  the  religion 
of  the  heart." — South,  vol.  7,  p.  92. 


vwv^^^^^^»^^^^^>^^^»^^^*» 


IChriUian  IntercemonJ] 

1676,  April  14.  "  The  Church  met  at  the 
pastor*s  house  at  Tallentyre,  where  some 
hours  were  spent  in  prayer  for  the  Churches 
of  Christ  in  New  England,  upon  the  ac- 
count of  the  nation  setting  upon  them. 
Lord  hear  the  petitions  made  for  them, 
and  be  thou  their  protector  and  defender. 
Amen. 

June  9.  "The  Church  had  a  day  of 
prayer  for  the  afflicted  people  of  God  in 
New  England,  warred  upon  by  the  Indians. 

Sept.  22.  "  A  day  of  thanksgiving  was 
kept  according  to  appointment.  The  same 
day  there  was  an  accoimt  given  of  God*s 
appearing  for  his  poor  people  in  New  Eng- 
land according  to  their  request,  June  9th 
before.  Blessed  be  the  Lord,  who  is  a  God 
hearing  prayer.  Lord  compleat  this  de- 
liverance of  thy  people  in  that  part  of  the 
earth."  Amen. — MSS,  Extracts  from  a  Re^ 
cord  of  the  Church  gathered  in  and  about 
Cochermouth. 


«\A^S/VSA/WV>S/NMAA/VS/\/SA/V 


[^Naval  Chaplain.'] 

"  PsBCEVAi.  Stockdaub  through  Gar- 
rick's  interest  was  appointed  chaplain  to 
the  Resolution  74,  Capt.  Sir  Chaloner  Ogle 


in  1775.  *  The  duty  of  a  clergyman,*  says 
he,  *  was  very  seldom  required  of  me.  One 
day,  however,  when  I  met  my  naval  com- 
mander in  a  street  of  Portsmouth,  and 
payed  my  respects  to  him,  he  proposed  that 
I  should  do  duty  on  the  ensuing  Sunday, 
on  board.  I  replied,  it  was  my  wish  to  re- 
ceive such  a  conmiand  more  frequently. 
At  all  events,  replied  he,  I  think  it  is  right 
that  these  things  should  be  done  some- 
times, as  long  as  Christianity  is  on  foot.*" — 
Memoirs,  vol.  1,  p.  457. 


y^/^M>'^^l'^04S^vw^v^^^^^'w^ 


ISt  Patrick  and  the  Spirit] 

"  St.  Patbick  used  to  hear  the  Spirit 
praying  in  his  own  inside.  Hear  him  in 
what  are  said  to  be  his  own  words  :  Alia 
node,  nesciOj  Deus  scii,  in  me,  an  juxta  me, 
verbis  peritissimis  audiebam  quosdam  ex  spi' 
ritu  psaUentes  intra  me,  et  nesciebam  qui  e«- 
sent  quos  ego  audivi  et  nan  potui  inielUgere, 
nisi  ad  postremum  orationis  sic  affatus  est; 
qui  deditpro  te  animam  suam.  Et  sic  evigi" 
lavi,  Et  iterum  audivi  in  me  ipsum  orantem ; 
et  erat  quasi  intra  corpus  meum,  et  audivi 
super  me,  hoc  est,  super  interiorem  hominem, 
et  ibifortiter  orabat  cum  gemiUbus,  Et  inter 
htec  stupebam,  et  adndrabar,  et  cogitabam, 
quis  esset  qui  oraret  in  mef  sedadpostre- 
mum  orationis  dixit,  se  esse  Spiritum ;  et  re^ 
cordatus  sum  Apostoli  dicentes,  Spiritus  ad' 
juvat  infirmitatem  orationis  nostrts,^^ — Con- 
fessio  S.  Patbich  de  Vit&  et  Conversatione 
8U&.  Acta  Sanctorum,  Martii,  tom.  2,  p. 
535. 


^^^^^^^»^^^^^^^^>^^i^»^^ 


IFides  CaihoHca.] 

Bellabmike  in  his  4th  book  and  5th 
chapter  De  PorUifice  Romano,  has  this  mon- 
strous passage,  "  that  if  the  Pope  should 
through  error  or  mistake  conunand  vices 
and  prohibit  virtues,  the  Church  would  be 
boimd  in  conscience  to  believe  vice  to  be 
good  and  virtue  evil.**  I  shall  give  you  the 
whole  passage  in  his  own  words  to  «Lt\l\i^\ 
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*  Fides  Catholica  docet  omnem  mrtutem  esse 
Bonam^  omne  vitium  esse  Malum,  Si  avtem 
erraret  Papti,  pnecipiendo  vitia  vel  prohi' 
bendo  virtutes,  teneretur  Ecclesia  credere  vi- 
tia esse  BontL,  et  virttdes  Malas  nisi  vellet 
contra  conscientiam  peccare.  Good  God! 
that  any  thing  that  wears  the  name  of  a 
Christian,  or  but  of  a  man,  should  venture 
to  run  such  a  villanous,  impudent  and 
blasphemous  assertion  in  the  face  of  the 
world,  as  this !  Did  Christ  himself  ever  as- 
sume such  a  power,  as  to  alter  the  morality 
of  actions,  and  to  transform  vice  into  vir- 
tue, and  virtue  into  vice  by  his  bare  word  ? 
Certainly  never  did  a  grosser  paradox,  or 
a  wickeder  sentence  drop  from  the  mouth 
or  pen  of  any  mortal  man,  since  reason  or 
religion  had  any  being  in  the  world.  And 
I  must  confess  I  have  often  with  great 
amazement  wondered  how  it  coiild  possibly 
come  from  a  person  of  so  great  a  reputa- 
tion both  for  learning  and  virtue  too,  as  the 
world  allows  Bellarmine  to  have  been.  But 
when  men  give  themselves  over  to  the  de- 
fence of  wicked  interests  and  false  proposi- 
tions, it  is  just  with  God  to  smite  the  great- 
est abilities  with  the  greatest  infatuations. 
— South's  Sermons,  vol.  2,  p.  441. 


\_Sir  Thomas  More  and  StudyJ] 

Sib  Thomas  More  describing  the  person 
with  whom  he  held  his  Dialogues,  *'  touch - 
yng  the  pestylent  secte  of  Luther  and  Tyn- 
dale,  by  the  tone  bygone  in  Saxony,  and  by 
the  tother  laboryd  to  be  brought  in  to  Eng- 
land,** says,  "  enquyring  of  hym  to  what  fa- 
ciilte  he  had  most  gyven  his  study,  I  under- 
stode  hym  to  have  gyven  dylygence  to  the 
Latyn  tonge :  as  for  other  facultyes  he 
sought  not  of.  For  he  told  me  meryly  that 
Logycke  he  rekened  but  bablynge,  musyke 
to  serve  for  syngers.  Arythmetryche  mete 
for  marchauntes,  Greometry  for  masons,  As- 
tronomy good  for  no  man ;  and  as  for  Phy- 
losophy,  the  most  vanyte  of  all ;  and  that  it 
and  Logycke  had  lost  all  good  dyvynyte 
with  the  subteltyes  of  theyr  questyons  and 


»f 


babelynge  of  theyr  dyspycyons,  buyldynge 
all  uppon  reason,  which  rather  gyvethblynd- 
nesse  than  any  lyght.  For  man,  he  sayd, 
had  noo  lyght,  but  of  holy  scrypture.  Ajid 
therefore,  he  sayd,  that  besyde  the  Latyn 
tonge,  he  had  ben  (whiche  I  moche  com- 
mende)  studyouse  in  holy  scryptufre,  whiche 
was,  be  sayd,  lemynge  ynoogh  for  a  crysten 
man,  with  whiche  the  appostles  helde  tJiem- 
selfe  contente." — ^ff.  5.  RastelTs  edition. 


X^i*\^^S^/*^^X^W^/VS/\/^^N/%^» 


[^Anticks  in  the  Pulpit."] 

"  Well,  who*8  for  Aldermanbury  ?  You 
would  think  a  phoenix  preached  there,  but 
the  birds  wiH  flock  after  an  owl  as  fast: 
and  a  foot-ball  in  cold  weather  is  as  much 
followed  as  Calama  by  all  his  rampant  dog- 
day  zealots.  But  'tis  worth  the  crouding  to 
hear  the  baboon  expound  like  the  ape 
taught  to  play  on  the  cittern.  You  would 
think  the  church  as  well  as  religion,  were 
inversed,  and  the  anticks  which  were  used 
to  be  without  were  removed  into  the  pulpit. 
Yet  these  apish  tricks  must  be  the  motions 
of  the  spirit,  his  whimsie-meagrim  must  be 
an  ecstasie,  and  Dr.  G.  his  palsey  make  him 
the  father  of  the  sanctified  shakers.  Thus, 
among  Turks,  dizziness  is  a  divine  trance ; 
changlings  and  idiots  are  the  chiefest  saints ; 
and  *tis  the  greatest  sign  of  revelation  to  be 
out  of  one*s  wits. 

"  Instead  of  a  dumb-shew,  enter  the  ser- 
mon dawbers.  O  what  a  gracious  sight  is 
a  silver  ink-horn.  How  blessed  a  gift  is  it 
to  write  short  hand !  what  necessary  imple- 
ments for  a  saint  are  cotton  wool  and  blot- 
ting paper.  These  dablers  turn  the  church 
into  a  scrivener*s  shop.  A  country  fellow 
last  term  mistook  it  for  the  Six  Clerks 
Office.  The  parson  looks  like  an  offender 
upon  the  scaffold,  and  they  penning  his 
confession,  or  a  spirit  conjured  up  by  their 
uncouth  characters.  By  his  cloak  you  would 
take  him  for  the  prologue  to  a  play ;  but 
his  sermon,  by  the  length  of  it,  should  be  a 
taylor*s  bill ;  and  what  treats  it  of  but  such 
buckram,  fustion  stuff?   What  a  desperate 
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green -sickness  is  the  land  fallen  Into,  tliuB 
to  doat  on  coals  and  dirt,  and  Buch  rub- 
bish divinity !  must  the  French  cook  our 
sermons  tool  and  are  frogs,  fuDgOB,  and 
toadstools  the  chiefest  dish  in  a  spiritual 
collation  F  Strange  Israelites !  that  cannot 
distinguish  betwixt  mlldei*  and  manna. 
Certainlj  in  the  brightest  sunshine  of  the 
Gospel  clouds  are  the  beat  guides;  and 
iroodcocks  are  the  onlj  birds  of  Faradise. 
I  wonder  how  the  ignorant  rabbles  should 
differ  so  much,  since  most  of  their  libraries 
consist  onlj  of  a  concordance.  The  wise 
men's  star  doubtless  was  an  ignis  fatuus  in 
a  church-yard ;  and  it  was  some  such  wUl 
o*  th'  whisp  steered  prophetical  saltmarsh, 
when  riding  post  to  beayen,  he  lost  hig  waj 
in  so  much  of  revelation  as  not  to  be  un- 
derstood ;  like  the  mnsick  of  the  spheres, 
which  never  was  heard." — rAe  Loyal  Soli' 
rut,  or  Hudibraa  in  Trose.  Scnrr'tSoTneri' 
Tnati,  Tol.  7,  p.  68. 


iliKompUU  Sign  of  the  Crott.'] 
"  In  the  original  Solemn  League  and  Co- 
Tenant  which  is  now  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, there  are  abundance  of  marksmen, 
who  Irom  their  abhorrence  of  poperr,  leave 
the  cross  unfinisbetl  and  sign  m  the  shape 
of  a  T."— Nic.  and  Bukns'  Hitt.  o/Cumber- 
land.  

[Quera  o/tie  Angelt.'} 
Fb.  Alonso  Perbz  Sbkhphiho  wrote  a 
poem  with  this  odd  title.  "  The  Complaints 
of  Lucifer  to  the  honour  and  glory  of  the 
Queen  of  the  Angets."  Quexas  de  Lucifer, 
«»  gloria  y  honra  de  la  Seraaitima  Jteyna 
de  lot  AngeUi  de  lot  Bemediot." 

[Ob  Miracles  of  Healing.} 
"  Cabbz*  db  Vaca  was  persuaded  to 
work  miracIeE  by  a  remarkable  argument. 
The  Indians  wanted  him  and  his  comrades 
to  heal  them,  saying  nothing  more  was 
needed  than  to  breathe  upon  the  sick  and 


pass  their  hands  over  them.  When  the 
Spaniards  laughed  at  this,  they  stopt  their 
aUowancu  of  food,  and  an  old  Indian  said  t< 
Cabeza  de  Yaca,  that  he  spake  like  one  who 
lacked  understanding  when  he  said  that 
such  mode  of  curing  were  no  avail.  Stones, 
said  he,  and  other  things  which  we  find  ii 
the  field  have  a  virtue  in  them ;  my  way  of 
healing  is  to  lay  a  hot  stone  upon  the  si 
mach :  and  surely  there  b  in  man  greater 
power  and  virtue  than  in  things  insensible. 
This  argument,  and  the  cogent  measuri 
witholding  food  induced  him  to  try  what 
the  sign  of  the  Cross  would  do,  with  a  Pater 
Noster  and  an  Ave  Maria." — Hbbkbba, 
vol.  4,  p.  3. 


[  QueiHon  of  Ctaumieal  Ordination.'] 
Father  Ckesst  observes  here  that  "son 
Protestant  controvertists  do  unreasonably 
collect  from  hence  that  the  Britons  before 
St.  Gregory's  time  did  not  in  their  ordina- 
tions conform  themselves  to  the  Soman 
Church,  and  endeavours  to  prove  that  they 
did  conform  from  this  very  legend.  But  U 
prove  this  he  affirms  that  the  defects  in  St 
Keutigem's  ordination  when  he  alYerwards 
called  them  to  mind,  caused  great  unquiet- 
ness  and  remorse  in  him,  (p.  247.)  And 
he  overlooks  a  question  which  the  Bolland- 
ists  ask  IB  a  note,  ti  totiet  Romam  profeeba 
eat  St.  Kentigermu,  cur  demum  de  ma  ord 
tione  interpellamt  S.  Qregorimnf" 


{Fnrthiue  of  Matte*.} 
"  WaiLB  Cortes  was  absent  on  bis 
pedition  against  Christoral  de  Oli,  bis  death 
was  reported  by  men  who  assumed  the  go- 
vernment at  Mexico  i  they  ordered  cere- 
monies and  masses  for  his  soul,  and  paid  for 
them  with  his  effect.  IVTien  he  returned, 
Juan  de  Caceres  the  rich,  bought  all  these 
acts  of  devotion  for  his  own  account.  Com- 
pr6  lot  bienei  y  mittat  que  avian  heeho  por 
el  alma  de  Cortet,  que  fueiten  por  la  de  Ca- 
«nr»."— Bkbbai,  Diai,  p.  221. 


ine  three  constant  Martyrs.^ 

The  three  martyrs,  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and 
Latimer  were  suffered  sometimes  to  eat 
together  in  the  prison  of  Bocardo.  Stbtpe 
says,  **  I  have  seen  a  book  of  their  diet  every 
dinner  and  supper,  and  the  charge  thereof; 
which  was  at  the  expense  of  Winkle  and 
Wells,  Bailiffs  of  the  city  at  that  time,  un- 
der whose  custody  they  were.  As  for  ex- 
ample in  this  method. 

The  first  of  October.    Dinner. 

Bread  and  Ale 2d, 

Item  Oisters 1 

Butter 2 

Eggs 2 

Lyng 8 

a  piece  of  fresh  Salmon  10 

Wine 3 

Cheese  and  Pears    ....  2 

S.2    6 


^  From  this  book  of  their  expenses  give 
me  leave  to  make  these  few  observations. 
They  ate  constantly  suppers  as  well  as  din- 
ners. Their  meals  amounted  to  about  three 
or  four  shillings:  seldom  exceeding  four. 
Their  bread  and  ale  commonly  came  to  two 
or  three  pence.  They  had  constantly  cheese 
and  pears  for  their  last  dish,  both  at  dinner 
and  supper,  and  always  wine,  the  price 
whereof  was  ever  three  pence,  and  no  more. 
The  prices  of  their  provisions  (it  being  now 
an  extraordinary  dear  time)  were  as  follow. 
A  goose  14^.  A  pig  I2d,  or  ISd,  A  cony 
6^.  A  woodcock  3^.  and  sometimes  5d, 
A  couple  of  chickens  6d,  Three  plovers 
lOd.  Half  a  dozen  larks  Sd,  A  dozen  of 
larks  and  two  plovers  lOd.  A  breast  of 
veal  lid,  A  shoulder  of  mutton  lOd,  Roast 
beef  1 2d 

'^  The  last  disbursements  (which  have 
melancholy  in  the  reading)  were  these, 

s,  d. 
For  three  loads  of  wood 
faggots  to  bum  Ridley 
and  Latimer    ....  12    0 


For  one  load  of  furs-fagots  S  4 
For  the  carriage  of  these 

four  loads    .     .     .    .     <  2  -  0 

—  a  post «  1  4 

—  two  chains 3  4 

—  two  staples     .     .     <     .  0  6 

—  four  labourers     ...  2  8 

Then  follow  the  charges  for  burning  Cran- 
mer— 

For  an  100  of  wood'^aggots  6  0 
For  100  and  ^  of  fiirs- fag- 
gots   .......  3  4 

For  the  carriage  of  them  .  0  8 

To  two  labourers     ...  1  4 

**It  seems  the  superiors  in  those  days 
were  more  zealous  to  send  these  three  good 
men  to  Oxon,  and  there  to  serve  their  ends 
upon  them,  and  afterwards  to  bum  them, 
than  they  were  careful  honestly  to  pay  the 
charges  thereof.  For  Winkle  and  Wells, 
notwithstanding  all  their  endeavours  to  get 
themselves  reimbursed  of  what  they  had 
laid  out,  which  came  to  £63.  10*.  2d.  could 
never  get  but  £20.  In  1566  they  put  up  a 
petition  to  Archbishop  Parker  and  the  other 
Bishops,  that  they  would  among  themselves 
raise  and  repay  that  sum  which  the  said 
Bailiffs  were  out  of  purse,  in  feeding  of 
these  three  reverend  Fathers,  '  otherwise 
they  and  their  poor  wives  and  children 
should  be  utterly  undone,*  and  Laurence 
Humfrey,  President  of  Magdalen  College, 
wrote  a  letter  in  their  behalf  to  Archbishop 
Parker." — Stbtpb*s  Cranmer^  p.  393. 


•^^^A^«w^^^A>^^^MMMM^^«^ 


[^Protestant  Work  not  to  be  relied  on  when 
Edited  by  a  Roman  Catholic,'] 

I  HAD  used  the  edition  of  De  Lery  in  De 
Boy's  Collection.  While  I  was  transcribing 
this  portion  of  the  work  for  the  press,  the 
original  French  edition  was  sent  me  from 
Norwich,  by  my  old  friend  Mr.  William 
Taylor.  Apprehending  that  the  translation 
might  sometimes  be  inaccurate,  I  compared 
my  own  narrative  with  the  French,  as  I 
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proceeded,  to  see  if  any  thing  material  had 
been  mistaken,  or  overlooked ;  and  it  sur- 
prized me  to  find  that  my  references  to  the 
chapters  were  frequently  wrong.  At  length 
I  perceived  that  mj  numeration  was  always 
one  behindhand.  This  could  not  be  acci- 
dent ;  and  upon  collating  the  works  I  dis- 
covered that  De  Boy  has  omitted  the  whole 
chapter  in  which  ViUegagnon^s  conduct  is 
exposed :  he  has  omitted  the  preface  also, 
and  many  passages  in  which  the  errors  of 
Thevet  are  pointed  out,  and  his  falsehoods 
confuted.  This  is  worthy  of  notice,  not 
merely  as  relating  to  the  book  in  question ; 
but  as  it  may  teach  others  never  to  rely 
upon  the  work  of  a  Protestant,  when  pub- 
Ibhed  by  a  Catholic  editor,  let  the  subject 
be  what  it  will, — ^but  always  to  refer,  if 
possible,  to  the  genuine  edition. — R.  S. 


'\AA/S/V\A/WN/>/V>/V/NA/WW%> 


[^Pope's  Supremacy.'] 

*^Thb  Pope's  supremacy  consists  in  a 
power  given  by  our  Saviour  to  St.  Peter, 
of  inspecting  ihe  conduct  of  all  orders  of 
the  hierarchy,  so  as  to  take  care,  not  that 
they  shall  share  such  church  discipline  as 
he  may  think  proper  to  impose ;  not  that  we 
shall  have  bishops  of  his  nomination ;  but 
that  the  faith,  which  we  outwardly  profess, 
shall  be  conformable  with  that  revelation 
which  was  made  by  our  Saviour ;  and  that 
our  morals  shall  be  conformable  with  our 
faith.  It  is  on  this  visible  agreement  of 
faith  and  morals,  that  the  unity  of  the  Church 
b  founded,  and  it  is  for  the  preservation  of 
that  visible  unity  that  we  have  a  visible  Head, 
whose  primacy  existed  in  the  days  of  St. 
Peter,  as  fully  as  in  the  pompous  days  of 
Leo  X.  In  this,  and  in  this  only,  consists 
the  Pope's  supremacy  by  Divine  right.  All 
other  powers  which  have  been  annexed  to 
his  primacy  in  subsequent  ages  are  of  hu- 
man institution." — Columbamus  ad  Hiber^ 
nos,  No.  1,  p.  87. 


[^Foundations  out  of  Joint.] 

**  I  BBBAKiBB  I  was  at  church,  attending 
service  ;  the  minister  was  reading  the  Li- 
tany :  a  sudden  noise  caught  my  attention, 
and  looking  towards  the  place  from  whence 
it  proceeded,  I  saw  a  person  of  bright  ap* 
pearance,  who  beckoned  me  with  his  hand. 
I  followed  him :  he  led  me  to  the  back  part 
of  the  church,  and  descending  down  a  num- 
ber of  steps  into  a  cellar  under  the  church, 
it  seemed  as  if  the  foundation  of  the  church 
were  removed,  and  the  superstructure  was 
now  supported  upon  pillars  of  wood,  which 
were  worm-eaten  and  rotten.  I  was  much 
astonished.  My  guide  observing  this,  said, 
*"  You  see  the  situation  of  this  foundation,' 
and  then,  pointing  to  the  place  by  which 
we  entered,  said  *  Escape ! '  I  did  so,  and 
suddenly  awoke<  This^  and  a  thousand  cir- 
cumstances which  have  since  happened, 
have  satisfied  me  that  it  is  inexpedient  for 
me  to  attend  any  place  of  worship  where 
the  Grospel  is  not  preached.  But  I  condemn 
no  man  in  this  m&tter.'"  ^^Sxperience  of 
Mb.  EiiUOTT. 


[Baxter's  Retrospect.] 

*'Thebe  is  another  thing  which  I  am 
changed  in,"  says  Baxteb^  "  whereas  in  my 
younger  days  I  never  was  tempted  to  doubt 
of  the  truth  of  Scripture  or  Christianity, 
but  all  my  doubts  and  fears  were  exercised 
at  home,  about  my  own  sincerity  and  in- 
terest in  Christ,  and  this  was  it  which  I 
called  unbelief;  since  then  my  sorest  as- 
saults have  been  on  the  other  side,  and 
such  they  were,  that  had  I  been  void  of  in- 
ternal experience,  and  the  adhesion  of  love, 
and  the  special  help  of  God,  and  had  not 
discerned  more  reason  for  my  rel^ion  than 
I  did  when  I  was  younger,  I  had  certainly 
apostatized  to  infidelity,  though  for  atheism 
or  ungodliness  my  reason  seeth  no  stronger 
arguments  than  may  be  brought  to  prove 
that  there  is  no  earth  or  air,  or  sun.    I  am 
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now  therefore  more  apprehensive  than  here- 
tofore, of  the  necessity  of  well  grounding 
men  in  their  religion,  and  especially  of  the 
witness  of  the  indwelling  Spirit :  for  I  more 
sensibly  perceive  that  the  Spirit  is  the  great 
witness  of  Christ  and  Christianity  to  the 
world.  And  though  the  folly  of  fanatics 
tempted  me  long  to  overlook  the  strength 
of  this  testimony  of  the  Spirit,  while  they 
placed  it  in  a  certain  internal  affection,  or 
enthusiastic  inspiration,  yet  now  I  see  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  in  another  manner  is  the 
witness  of  Christ  and  his  agent  in  the  world. 
The  Spirit  in  the  prophets  was  his  first  wit- 
ness, and  the  Spirit  by  miracles  was  the 
second ;  and  the  Spirit  by  renovation,  sanc- 
tification,  illumination,  and  consolation,  as- 
similating the  soul  to  Christ  and  heaven,  is 
the  continued  witness  to  all  true  believers, 
and  if  any  man  have  not  the  Spirit  of 
Christ,  the  same  is  none  of  his  (Rom.  viii. 
9).  Even  as  the  rational  soul  in  the  child 
is  the  inherent  witness  of  evidence,  that  he 
is  the  child  of  rational  parents.  And  there- 
fore ungodly  persons  have  a  great  disad- 
vantage in  their  resisting  temptations  to 
unbelief,  and  it  is  no  wonder  if  Christ  be  a 
stumbling  block  to  the  Jews,  and  to  the 
Gentiles  foolishness.  There  is  many  a  one 
that  hideth  his  temptations  to  infidelity,  be- 
cause he  thinketh  it  a  shame  to  open  them, 
and  because  it  may  generate  doubts  in 
others ;  but  I  doubt  the  imperfections  of 
most  men*s  care  of  their  salvation,  and  of 
their  diligence  and  resolution  in  a  holy  life, 
doth  come  from  the  imperfection  of  their 
belief  of  Christianity  and  the  life  to  come. 
For  my  part  I  must  profess,  that  when  my 
belief  of  things  eternal  and  of  the  Scripture, 
is  most  clear  and  firm,  all  goeth  accordingly 
in  my  soul,  and  all  temptations  to  sinful 
compliances,  worldllness,  or  flesh-pleasing, 
do  signify  worse  to  me,  than  an  invitation 
to  the  stocks  or  Bedlam.  And  no  petition 
seemeth  more  necessary  to  me  than  Lord^ 
increase  our  faith :  I  believe,  help  my  un- 
beliefr 


[  Whitejield  to  Count  Zinzendorff,"] 

"  Prat,  my  Lord,"  said  Whitbfimj)  in 
a  letter  to  Count  Zinzendorff,  "what  in- 
stances have  we  of  the  first  Christians  walk- 
ing round  the  graves  of  their  deceased 
friends  on  Easter  day,  attended  with  haut- 
boys, trumpets,  French  horns,  violins,  and 
other  kinds  of  musical  instruments  P  Or 
where  have  we  the  least  mention  made  of 
pictures  of  particular  persons  being  brought 
into  the  Christian  assemblies,  and  of  can- 
dles being  placed  behind  them  in  order  to 
give  a  transparent  view  of  the  figures? 
where  was  it  ever  known  that  the  picture 
of  the  apostle  Paul,  representing  him  hand- 
ing a  gentleman  and  lady  up  to  the  side  of 
Jesus  Christ,  was  ever  introduced  into  the 
primitive  love-feasts  ?  Or  do  we  ever  hear, 
my  Lord,  of  incense,  or  something  like  it, 
being  burnt  for  him,  in  order  to  perfume 
the  room  before  he  made  his  entrance 
among  the  brethren?  Or  can  it  be  sup- 
posed that  he,  who,  together  with  Barna- 
bas, so  eagerly  repelled  the  Lycaonians, 
when  they  brought  oxen  and  garlands  in 
order  to  sacrifice  unto  them,  would  ever 
have  suffered  such  things  to  be  done  for 
him,  without  expressing  his  abhorrence  and 
detestation  of  them  ?  and  yet  your  Lord- 
ship knows  both  those  have  been  done  for 
you,  without  your  having  shown,  as  far  as 
I  can  hear,  the  least  dislike. 

"  Again  my  Lord,  I  beg  leave  to  inquire 
whether  we  hear  any  thing  in  Scripture  of 
eldresses  or  deaconesses  of  the  apostolical 
churches  seating  themselves  before  a  table 
covered  with  artificial  flowers,  and  against 
that  a  little  altar  surrounded  with  wax  ta- 
pers, on  which  stood  a  cross,  composed 
either  of  mock  or  real  diamonds,  or  other 
glittering  stones  ?  And  yet  your  Lordship 
must  be  sensible  this  was  done  in  Fetter- 
lane  chapel,  for  Mrs.  Hannah  Nitschman, 
the  present  general  eldress  of  your  congre- 
gation, with  this  addition,  that  all  the  sis- 
ters were  seated,  clothed  in  white,  and  with 
German  caps ;  the  organ  also  illuminated 
with  three  pyramids  of  wax  tapers,  each  of 
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which  was  tied  with  a  red  ribbon;  and 
over  the  head  of  the  general  eldress,  was 
placed  her  own  picture,  and  over  that  (Aor- 
resco  refereru  /)  the  picture  of  the  Son  of 
God.  A  goodly  sight  this,  my  Lord,  for  a 
company  of  English  protestants  to  behold ! 
Alas !  to  what  a  long  series  of  childish  and 
superstitious  devotions,  and  unscriptural 
impositions,  must  they  have  been  habituated, 
before  they  could  sit  silent  and  tame  spec- 
tators of  such  an  antichristian  scene.  Surely 
had  Gideon,  though  but  an  Old  Testament 
saint,  been  present,  he  would  have  risen 
and  pulled  down  this,  as  he  formerly  did 
his  father's  altar.  Or  had  even  that  meek 
m^in  Moses  been  there,  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing, but  he  would  have  addressed  your 
Lordship,  partly  at  least,  in  the  words  with 
which  he  addressed  his  brother  Aaron, 
^  What  did  this  people  unto  thee,  that  thou 
hast  introduced  such  superstitious  customs 
among  them  ?* 

'*  A  like  scene  to  this  was  exhibited  by 
the  single  brethren  in  a  room  of  their  house 
at  Hatton  Garden.  One  of  them  who  helped 
to  furnish  it,  gave  me  the  following  account. 
The  floor  was  covered  with  sand  and  moss, 
and  in  the  middle  of  it  was  paved  a  star  of 
different  coloured  pebbles;  upon  that  was 
placed  a  gilded  dove,  which  spouted  water 
out  of  its  mouth  into  a  vessel  prepared  for 
its  reception,  which  was  curiously  decked 
with  artificial  leaves  and  flags ;  the  room 
was  hung  with  moss  and  shells ;  the  Count, 
his  son,  and  son  in  law,  in  honour  of  whom 
all  this  was  done,  with  Mrs.  Hannah  Nitsch- 
man,  and  Mr.  Peter  Boeblen  and  some 
other  labourers,  were  present.   These  were 
seated  under  an  alcove,  supported  by  co- 
lumns made  of  pasteboard,  and  over  their 
heads  was  painted  an  oval,  in  imitation  of 
marble,  containing  cyphers  of  Count  Zin- 
zendorflTs  family.    Upon  a  side  table  was 
a  little  altar  covered  with  shells,  and  on 
each  side  of  the  altar  was  a  bloody  heart, 
out  of,  or  near  which,  proceeded  flames. 
The  room  was  illuminated  with  wax  tapers, 
and  musicians  placed  in  an  adjacent  apart- 
ment, while  the  company  performed  their 


devotions,  and  regaled  themselves  with 
sweet-meats,  cofi*ee,  tea,  and  wine.  After 
this,  the  labourers  departed,  and  the  single 
brethren  were  admitted.  I  am  told,  that 
most,  if  not  all  of  these  leading  persons 
were  present  also  at  the  celebration  of  Mrs. 
Hannah  Nitschman's  birthday. 

"  Since  my  writing  this,  I  have  been  told 
of  a  very  singular  expedient  made  use  of 
by  Mr.  Peter  Boeblen,  one  of  the  brethren's 
bishops,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  faith, 
and  to  raise  the  drooping  spirits  of  Mr. 
William  Bell,  (who  hath  been  unhappily 
drawn  in  with  several  others)  to  be  one  of 
their  agents.  It  was  this:  it  being  Mr. 
Bell's  birthday,  he  was  sent  for  from  his 
house  in  Nevil's-alley,  Fetter-lane  ;  but  for 
a  while,  having  had  some  words  with  Mr. 
Boeblen,  he  refused  to  come ;  at  length  he 
complied,  and  was  introduced  into  a  hall, 
in  the  same  alley,  where  was  placed  an  ar- 
tificial mountain,  which,  upon  singing  a 
particular  verse,  was  made  to  fall  down, 
and  then  behind  it  was  discovered  an  illu- 
mination, representing  Jesus  Christ  and 
Mr.  Bell,  sitting  very  near,  or  embracing 
each  other ;  and  out  of  the  clouds  was  also 
represented  plenty  of  money  falling  round 
Mr.  Bell  and  the  Saviour.  This  story  ap- 
peared to  me  so  incredible  at  the  first  hear- 
ing, that,  though  I  could  not  doubt  the 
veracity  of  the  relator,  yet  fearing  he  might 
be  misinformed,  I  sent  for  him  again,  and 
he  assured  me  that  Mr.  Bell  told  this  story 
himself  some  time  ago  in  company,  and  a 
person  of  good  reputation  of  that  company 
related  it  to  an  acquaintance  of  mine." 


\The  entailed  Curse  cut  off.'] 

'*  I  PBBACHBB  at  Crowley  and  afterwards 
searched  the  church-yard,  to  find  the  tomb 
of  Mr.  Ashboum,  We  could  find  nothing 
of  it  there.  At  length  we  found  a  large  flat 
stone  in  the  church.  But  the  inscription 
was  utterly  illegible,  the  letters  being  filled 
up  with  dust.  However  we  made  a  shift  to 
pick  it  out,  and  then  read  as  follows ; 
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'  Here  lietb  tbe  body  of  Mr.  Solomon 
Ashbourn.  He  died  in  1711,  and  solemnly 
bequeathed  the  following  verses  to  bis  pa- 
rbhioners. 

'  Ye  stiffhecked  and  itncircumcised  in  heart 
and  earsj  ye  do  always  resist  the  Holy  Ohost, 
As  your  fathers  did,  so  do  ye.    Acts  vii.  54. 

'  /  have  laboured  in  vain.  I  have  spent 
my  strength  for  nought,  and  in  vain.  Yet 
surely  my  judgement  is  with  the  Lord;  and 
my  work  with  my  God*     Isaiah  xlix.  4. 

**  But  that  generation  which  was  abandon- 
ed to  all  wickedness,  is  gone :  so  are  most 
of  their  children.  And  there  is  reason  to 
hope,  that  the  curse  intailed  on  them  and 
their  children  is  gone  also.  For  there  is 
now  a  more  lively  work  of  God  here,  than 
in  any  of  the  neighbouring  places." — Wes- 
iiET*8  Joumalf  vol.  xvui,  p.  118. 


"N/K/S/N^^^^^^VW^^^^VWH^^^^ 


\_Steps  in  advance.'] 

'*  Tax  era  como  plata,  mozo  casto  gradero. 
La  plata  tomo  oro  quando  fue  epistolero. 
El  oro  margarita  quando  fue  evangelistero, 
Quando  subio  a  preste  semeyo  al  lucero." — 
D.  GoNZALo  BE  Bebceo.   S.  DoMnfoo 

DB  SlliOS,  p.  44. 


^Delusions  of  Satan.] 

**  Mt  seriousness  was  increased  by  an 
extraordinary  occurrence,  which  I  simply 
relate  just  as  it  was.  ^One  night,  as  I  was 
standing  sentinel  at  Mr  M — 's  door,  I  heard 
a  dreadful  rattling,  as  if  the  house  was  all 
shaken  to  pieces,  and  tumbling  down  about 
my  ears.  Looking  towards  it,  I  saw  an 
appearance,  about  the  size  of  a  six -weeks* 
calf,  lying  at  the  door.  It  rose,  came  to- 
wards me,  looked  me  in  the  face,  passed  by, 
returned  again,  and  went  to  the  door.  The 
house  shook  as  before  and  it  disappeared. 
A  few  days  after,  our  head  Inn -keeper,  Mr. 
M —  told  the  officer  of  the  guard,  that  the 
same  night  Mrs.  M —  died,  he,  with  eight 
persons  more  sitting  up,  observed  the  house 


shake  exceedingly :  that  they  were  greatly 
surprised,  and  carefully  searched  every 
room:  but  to  no  purpose:  that  not  long 
aft^r,  there  was  a  second  shaking  as  violent 
as  the  former.  That  a  while  after,  the 
house  shook  a  third  time ;  and  just  then 
Mrs.  M —  died.* 

"  My  companions  and  I  were  greatly 
strengthened  by  an  uncommon  trial  that 
befel  us  soon  after.  We  frequently  went 
out  at  night,  to  pray  by  the  side  of  the 
mountain.  One  night,  as  we  were  walking 
together,  and  talking  of  the  things  of  God, 
I  heard  a  noise,  and  saw  something  in  the 
form  of  a  large  bear  pursuing  me  closely. 
My  hair  stood  on  end,  and  as  we  were 
walking  arm  in  arm,  I  suddenly  pulled  both 
my  companions  round  with  me.  They  both 
saw  him,  and  one  of  them  fainted  away.  It 
then  reared  itself  upon  its  hind  legs  into 
the  air.  I  said,  Satan  we  are  come  hither 
to  serve  God :  and  we  will  do  it,  in  spite  of 
thee,  and  all  the  devils  in  hell.  Instantly 
it  sunk  into  the  earth :  we  then  prayed 
upon  the  very  spot ;  and  soon  found  our- 
selves strong  in  the  Lord,  and  in  the  power 
of  his  might." — ^Thomas  Patnb. 


«^^^VV^^^^^^^^^'V^/^A/W^'V 


[^Curse  of  Duelling.'] 

Last  summer  I  received  a  letter  from 
a  friend  wherein  he  writes  these  words. 

"  I  think  it  would  be  worth  your  while  to 
take  a  view  of  those  wonderful  marks  of 
the  Lord*s  hatred  to  duelling,  called  The 
Brothers'  Steps. 

"  They  are  in  the  fields,  about  a  third  of 
a  mile  northward  from  Montague  House. 
And  the  awful  tradition  concerning  them 
is.  That  two  brothers  quarrelled  about  a 
worthless  woman,  and  according  to  the 
fashion  of  those  days  fought  with  sword 
and  pistol.  The  prints  of  their  feet  are 
about  the  depth  of  three  inches,  and  nothing 
will  vegetate,  so  much  as  to  disfigure  them. 
The  number  is  only  eighty-three :  but  pro- 
bably some  are  at  present  up.  For  I  think, 
there  were  formerly  more  in  the  centre 
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where  each  unhappy  combatant  wounded 
the  other  to  death.  And  a  bank  on  which 
the  first  who  fell,  died,  retains  the  form  of 
his  agonizing  couch,  by  the  curse  of  barren- 
ness, while  grass  flourishes  all  about  it. 
Mr.  Creorge  Uall,  who  was  the  Librarian  of 
Lincoln*8-Inn,  first  shewed  me  these  steps, 
twenty-eight  years  ago,  when,  I  think,  they 
were  not  quite  so  deep  as  now.  He  re- 
membered them  about  thirty  years,  and 
the  man  who  first  showed  them  him,  about 
thirty  more ;  which  goes  back  to  the  year 
1692 :  but  I  suppose  they  originated  in 
king  Charles  II.*s  reign.  My  mother  well 
remembered  their  being  ploughed  up,  and 
com  sown  to  deface  them  about  fifly  years 
ago.  But  all  was  labour  in  vain ;  for  the 
prints  returned  in  a  while  to  their  pristine 
form ;  as  probably  will  those  that  are  now 
filled  up.  Indeed  I  think  an  account  of 
them  in  your  magazine,  would  be  a  pious 
memorial  of  their  lasting  reality. 

**  These  hints  are  only  ofi*ered  as  a  smaU 
token  of  my  goodwill  to  yourself,  and  the 
work  by  your  Son  and  Brother  in  the  Gros- 
pel,  Jomi  Walsh«** 

This  account  appeared  to  me  so  very 
extraordinary,  that  I  knew  not  what  to 
think  of  it.  I  knew  Mr.  Walsh  to  be  a 
person  of  good  understanding  and  real 
piety;  and  he  testified  what  he  had  seen 
with  his  own  eyes :  but  still  I  wanted  more 
witnesses;  till  awhile  ago,  being  at  IVIr. 
Cory's^  in  CopihaU  Buildings^  I  occasionally 
mentioned  The  Brothers*  Footsteps^  and  asked 
the  company  if  they  had  heard  anything  of 
them?  "Sir,"  said  Mr.  Cart/,  "sixteen 
years  ago,  I  saw  and  counted  them  myself.** 
Another  added,  "And  I  saw  them  four 
years  ago.**  I  could  then  no  longer  doubt 
but  they  had  been.  And  a  week  or  two 
afler,  I  went  with  Mr  Gary  and  another 
person  to  seek  them. 

We  sought  for  near  half  an  hour  in  rain. 
We  could  find  no  steps  at  all,  within  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  no  nor  half  a  mile  north 
of  Montague  House.  We  were  almost  out 
of  hope,  when  an  honest  man  who  was  at 


work,  directed  us  to  the  next  ground,  ad- 
joining to  a  pond.  There  we  found  what 
we  sought  for,  about  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  of  Montague  House,  and  about  five 
hundred  yards  east  of  Tottenham  Court 
Road.  The  steps  answer  Mr.  Walsh*8  de- 
scription. They  are  of  the  size  of  a  large 
human  foot,  about  three  inches  deep,  and 
lie  nearly  from  north-east  to  south-west. 
We  counted  only  seventy-six :  but  we  were 
not  exact  in  counting.  The  place  where 
one  or  both  the  brothers  are  supposed  to 
have  fallen,  is  still  bare  of  grass.  The  la- 
bourer showed  us  also  the  bank,  where  (the 
tradition  is)  the  wretched  woman  sat  to  see 
the  combat. 

What  shall  we  say  to  these  things  ?  Why 
to  Atheists  or  Infidels  of  any  kind,  I  would 
not  say  one  word  about  them.  For  if  they 
hear  not  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  they  will 
not  regard  any  thing  of  this  kind.  But  to 
men  of  candour,  who  believe  the  Bible  to 
be  of  God,  I  would  say,  is  not  this  an 
astonishing  instance,  held  forth  to  all  the 
inhabitants  of  London,  of  the  justice  and 
power  of  God  ?  Does  not  the  curse  he  has 
denounced  upon  this  ground  bear  some  re- 
semblance to  that  of  our  Lord  on  the  barren 
fig  tree.  Henceforth  let  no  fruit  g^ow  upon 
thee  for  ever !  I  see  no  reason  or  pretence 
for  any  rational  man  to  doubt  of  the  truth 
of  the  story ;  since  it  has  been  confirmed 
by  these  tokens  for  more  than  an  hundred 
years  successively. 


^v^^^/v^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


lEffects  of  Latimer's  Preaching,'] 

**  Two  entries  made  in  the  Council  Books 
show  the  good  efi*ect8  of  Latlmer*s  zealous 
preaching.  On  the  10th  of  March  he 
brought  in  £104  recovered  of  one  who  had 
concealed  it  from  the  king:  and  a  little 
after  £363  of  the  king*s  money.** — ^Burnet, 
vol.  3,  p.  196. 

To  appreciate  the  power  of  his  homely, 
but  home  preaching,  the  relative  value  of 
money  at  that  time  should  be  remembered. 
— R.  S. 
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Charles  Perronet  in  Communion  with  the 
Father  and  the  Son, 

**  When  I  first  sought  the  Lord,  I  found 
no  intercourse  open  with  him,  though  his 
Spirit  daily  changed  my  heart,  and  drew 
me  from  all  outward  things,  to  seek  mj  all 
in  Uncreated  Grood. 

**  The  first  six  months  I  was  refreshed 
by  various  influences  of  grace,  which  drew 
me  after  heavenly  things,  but  discovered 
nothing  of  him  from  whom  they  came.  I 
was  aU  desire,  all  fervour,  and,  on  the 
stretch  for  divine  communications,  as  one 
dead  to  all  below.  Outward  things  could 
not  allure  me,  because  I  had  renounced 
them,  and  devoted  myself  to  the  love  of 
Christ.  But  it  was  not  till  after  much  joy 
and  sorrow,  that  I  knew  the  mighty  All, 
for  whose  sake  all  was  and  is,  the  first 
eternal  spring  of  all  things,  in  whom  they 
begin  and  end. 

^^  Ailer  this,  I  was  three  months  in  deep 
distress,  through  the  loss  of  those  meltings 
of  heart,  of  that  light  and  joy,  and  power 
to  approach  God  in  prayer.  Then  Christ 
restored  th^  graces  I  had  possessed  with 
double  increase,  and  the  revelation  of  Atm- 
self.  Tbe  grace  I  received  came  now  with 
Jesus  Christ  himself,  in  so  clear  a  manifes- 
tation, that  from  what  I  daily  experienced, 
I  could  have  preached  him  to  all  the  world. 
If  I  had  never  heard  the  name  of  Christ,  I 
could  have  declared  him  to  be  God  and 
man,  and  the  Mediator  between  both.  Now 
I  sought  grace ;  but  Jesus  above  grace,  and 
all  that  could  be  imparted.  Whatever  help 
or  strength  I  obtained,  it  seemed  a  small 
thing  if  he  came  not  with  what  he  be- 
stowed. The  Son  of  God  was  now  my 
refuge  from  every  storm :  my  friend,  my 
hiding-place  on  all  occasions.  I  talked  with 
him,  he  seemed  to  look  upon  me  with  pre- 
cious smiles ;  became  my  delightful  abode ; 
gave  me  promises,  and  made  all  my  exist- 
ence glory  in  himself,  fixing  all  my  desires 
upon  his  love  and  the  glorious  display  of  his 
own  person.  I  could  relish  only  Jesus :  to 
have  been  a  moment  with  him  I  would  have 


given  up  all  besides.  I  was  so  engaged 
with  Christ,  that  the  thought  how  he  had 
been  despised  while  on  earth,  drowned  my 
eyes  with  tears ;  and  the  thought,  that  now 
he  possessed  all  fulness,  so  satisfied  my 
largest  desires,  that  I  had  no  choice  whether 
to  exist  or  not :  whatever  was  myself,  was 
no  more.  It  seemed  to  make  no  part  of 
my  happiness.  All  centered  in  Jesus  and 
him  alone. 

*'  Before  I  experienced  this,  I  had  never 
known  that  prayer  was  offered  up  to  Christ, 
but  only  in  his  name.  But  now  all  my  cry 
was  to  him,  as  he  was  the  only  person  of 
Godhead  I  beheld.  At  first  he  discovered 
himself  as  the  Holy  Lord  and  Ruler  over 
his  Redeemed:  then  as  a  Father  of  his 
adopted  Children,  a  Friend,  an  intimate 
and  condescending  Companion :  last  of  all, 
as  the  Spouse  of  h^  Church,  of  all  believers ; 
which  character  exceeded  every  other. 
Every  manifestation  more  abundantly  knit 
my  heart  to  himself,  his  word,  and  com- 
mandments. I  could  truly  say.  How  dear 
are  thy  counsels  to  me,  O  Ood!  AU  my  study 
is  in  thy  commandments, 

"  The  Scripture  displays  the  relation 
€k)d  stands  in  to  his  people,  in  a  multitude 
of  sacred  characters.  Some  of  these  relate  to 
this  world,  some  to  the  other :  but  all  prove 
diversity  of  experience  ;  and  that  one  star 
differeth  fr^m  another  both  in  grace  and 
glory. 

'*  Just  after  my  uniting  with  the  Metho- 
dists, the  Father  was  revealed  to  me ;  and 
soon  after,  the  whole  Trinity :  I  beheld  the 
distinct  Persons  of  the  Godhead ;  and  wor- 
shipped one  undivided  Jehovah,  and  each 
person  separately.  After  this,  I  often  had 
intercourse  with  Christ  and  with  the  Fa- 
ther :  afterward,  with  the  Spirit  also.  But 
after  four  years,  my  usual  communion  was 
with  Christ  only :  though  at  times  with  the 
Father  likewise;  and  not  wholly  without 
the  Spirit.  Of  late  I  have  found  the  same 
access  to  the  Triune  God.  When  I  ap- 
proach Jesus,  the  Father  and  Spirit  com- 
mune with  me,  but  not  in  the  degree  as 
before.    Whatever  I  receive  now,  centers 
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in  taking  leave  of  eart-h  and  hasting  to  an- 
other place.  I  am  as  one  that  is  no  more. 
I  stand  and  look  back  on  what  Crod  has 
done;  his  calls,  helps,  mercies,  deliver- 
ances ;  and  adore  and  devote  myself  with 
new  ardour. 

'*  In  speaking  of  these  things,  it  is  hard 
to  find  utterance,  and  human  weakness, 
intermixing  much  of  imagination,  causes 
the  truth  to  be  rejected.  If  it  be  asked.  In 
what  manner  I  beheld  the  triune  God  ?  I 
answer.  It  is  above  all  description :  it  differs 
so  much  from  what  is  himian.  Who  can 
describe  light,  so  as  to  make  him  understand 
that  has  never  seen  it  ?  And  he  that  hath 
thus  seen  Grod,  can  no  more  describe  what 
he  has  seen,  than  he  that  hath  not.  In  two 
of  these  Divine  Interviews,  the  Father 
spoke  while  I  was  in  agony  of  prayer  for 
perfect  conformity  to  himself;  twice  more, 
when  I  was  in  Uie  depth  of  sorrow ;  and 
each  time  in  scripture  words. 

^  The  manifestations  to  the  Patriarchs 
were  outward;  and  therefore  admitted  of 
being  described.  But  what  I  relate  was 
not  outward  :  it  was  not  an  external  vision : 
it  was  not  what  we  commonly  call  faith; 
it  was  not  an  impression  upon  my  mind, 
but  different  from  all.  While  the  soul  is 
under  the  power  of  faith,  the  person  of 
Christ  is  often  presented  to  the  imagination. 
But  what  I  speak  was  not  this ;  rather,  I 
suppose,  it  was  a  similitude  of  what  is  seen 
in  eternity.  But  still  only  a  similitude :  for 
while  we  are  in  the  body,  all  the  operations 
of  God*s  Spirit  are  wrought  upon  one  body 
and  spirit,  inseparably  conjoined.  We  are 
now  composed  of  a  material  and  immaterial 
part;  and  nothing  can  possibly  act  upon 
one  without  affecting  both.  But  by  and 
by,  we  shall  be,  for  a  season,  pure  spirit : 
afterwards  joined  to  a  spiritual  body  so 
totally  different  from  this  corruptible  body, 
that  what  we  then  perceive  will  be  different 
from  all  we  perceive  now. 

"  It  may  be  asked, '  was  the  appearance 
glorious  ?*  It  was  all  divine :  it  was  glory 
I  had  no  conception  of:  it  was  God.  The 
first  time  the  glory  of  him  I  saw  reached 


even  to  me,  I  was  overwhelmed  with  it 
body  and  soul,  penetrated  through  with 
the  rays  of  Deity. 

"  But  was  it  light  ?  It  was  not  bright- 
ness more  than  darkness.  Our  common 
acceptation  of  glory  above,  is  that  of  some- 
thing glittering  and  something  that  is  our 
oum.  But  here  are  two  mistakes:  1.  We 
do  not  consider  the  difference  between  this 
and  the  other  world.  To  us,  that  is  excel- 
lent which  is  bright  and  shining  :  but  what 
is  excellent  to  them,  is  of  a  kind  which 
hitherto  we  have  no  conception  of.  2.  We 
imagine  glory  to  be  something  that  is  oitr 
oum ;  whereas  it  is  all  things  centering  in 
God.  Separate  from  him,  there  is  nothing 
glorious :  spotless  souls  would  loath  them- 
selves, and  their  grace  and  glory,  could  it 
be  possessed  out  of  God.  But  there  he  is 
the  first  and  the  last,  the  mighty  All.  All 
things  are  by  him  and  all  things  are  to 
him ;  flowing  back  to  their  first  rise,  and 
resting  in  him  as  their  eternal  Centre. 
There  the  clamour  of  self-seeking  and  self- 
complacency  ceases,  or  it  would  not  be 
heaven.  We  only  know.  That  God  is ;  and 
he,  being  what  he  is,  is  our  All. 

"  In  consequence  of  this,  I  could  never 
rest  in  grace  absent  from  God.  After  I 
had  beheld  him,  nothing  but  his  presence 
could  suffice.** 


{^Alliteration.'] 

Philip  Henry  would  often  contrive  the 
heads  of  his  sermons  to  begin  with  the  same 
letter,  or  rather  two  and  two  of  a  letter ; 
but  he  did  not  at  all  seem  to  affect  or  force 
it ;  only  if  it  fell  in  naturally  and  easily,  he 
thought  it  a  good  help  to  memory,  and  of 
use,  especially  to  the  younger  sort.  And 
he  would  say,  the  chief  reason  why  he  did 
it  was  because  it  is  frequently  observed  in 
the  Scripture,  particularly  the  book  of 
Psalms.  And  though  it  be  not  a  fashion- 
able ornament  of  discourse,  if  it  be  a  Scrip- 
ture ornament,  that  is  sufficient  to  recom- 
mend it,  at  least  to  justify  it  against  the  I 
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imputations  of  childishness ;  (Mr.  Porter 
of  Whitchurch  very  much  used  it,  so  did 
Mr.  Maiden.) 

Some  of  his  subjects,  when  he  had  finished 
them,  he  made  some  short  memorandums 
of  in  Terse,  a  distich  or  two  of  each  Sab^ 
bath*s  work,  and  gave  them  out  in  writing, 
among  the  young  ones  of  his  congregation, 
many  of  whom  wrote  them,  and  learned 
them,  and  profited  by  them. 


^^^A/V^^^/^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


^Gilpin  and  the  Challenge  Glove.'] 

"  Upon  a  certain  Lofd's-day,  Mr.  Gilpin 
coming  to  a  church  in  those  parts,  before 
the  people  were  assembled,  and  walking  up 
and  down  therein,  espied  a  glove  hanged 
on  high  in  the  church.    Whereupon   he 
demanded  of  the  sexton  what  should  be 
the  meaning  thereof,    and    wherefore    it 
hanged  in  that  place  ?    The  sexton  maketh 
answer  that  it  was  a  glove  of  one  of  the 
parish,  who  had  hanged  it  up  there  as  a 
challenge  to  his  enemy,  signifying  thereby 
that  he  was  ready  to  enter  into  combat  wiUi 
his  enemy  hand  to  hand,  or  any  one  else 
who  should  dare  to  take  down  that  chal- 
lenge,   Mr,  Gilpin  requested  the  sexton  by 
some  means  or  other  to  take  it  down,    ^  Not 
I,  sir,*  replied  the  sexton,  '  I  dare  doe  no 
such  thing.*     '  But,*  said  Mr.  Gilpin,  *'  if 
thou  wilt  bring  me  hither  a  long  stafTc,  I 
will  take  it  downe  myself:'  and  so  when  a 
long  staff  was  brought,  Mr.  Gilpin  tooke 
downe  the  glove  and  put  it  up  in  his  bo- 
some.     By  and  by  came  the  people  to 
church  in  abundance,  and  Mr.  Gilpin,  when 
he  saw  his  time,  went  up  into  the  pulpit. 
In  his  sermon  he  took  occasion  to  reprove 
these  inhuman  challenges,  and  rebuked  them 
sharply  for  that  custome  which  they  had  of 
making  challinges,  by  the  hanging  up  of  a 
glove.    ^  I  heare,'  saith  he,  *  that  there  is 
one  amongst  you  who  even  in  this  sacred 
place  hath  hanged  up  a  glove  to  this  pur- 
pose, and  threatened!  to  enter  into  combat 
with  whosoever  shall  take  it  downe.    Be- 
hold, I  have  taken  it  downe  myself;'  and 


at  that  word,  plucking  out  the  glove,  shewed 
it  openly,  and  then  instructed  them  how  un- 
beseeming those  barbarous  conditions  were 
for  any  man  that  professed  himself  a  Chris- 
tian ;  and  so  laboured  to  persuade  them  to 
a  reconciliation,  and  to  the  practice  of 
mutual  love  and  charity  amongst  them- 
selves.**— Life  of  Gilpin, 


[  'Ayairi; — Charihf — LoveJ] 

^*  Though  /  tpeak  with  the  tongttes  of 
men  and  of  angels  and  have  not  charity y  I  am 
become  a$  sounding  brass^  or  a  tinkling  cym- 
balj  ^c. 

**  St.  Paul*8  word  is  'Ayowiy,  exactly  an- 
swering to  the  plain  English  word  Love,  And 
accordingly  it  is  so  rendered  in  all  the  old 
translations  of  the  Bible.     So  it  stood  in 
William  Tindal*s  Bible,  which,  I  suppose, 
was  the  first  English  translation  of  the  whole 
Bible.    So  it  was  also  in  the  Bible  pub- 
lished by  the  authority  of  King  Henry  VIII. 
So  it  was,  likewise,  in  aU  the  editions  of 
the  Bible  that  were  successively  published 
in  England  during  the  reign  of  King  Ed- 
ward  VI.,    Queen   Elizabeth,   and   King 
James  L    Nay,  so  it  is  found  in  the  Bibles 
of  King  Charles  I.*8  reign :  I  believe,  to 
the  period  of  it.     The  first  Bibles  I  have 
seen  wherein  the  word  was  changed,  were 
those  printed  by  Roger  Daniel  and  John 
Field,  printers  to  the  Parliament :  in  the  year 
1649.     Hence  it  seems  probable  that  the 
alteration  was  made  during  the  sitting  of 
the  Long  Parliament ;  probably  it  was  then 
that  the  Latin  word  Charity  was  put  in 
place  of  the  English  word  Love,     It  was  an 
unhappy  hour  this  alteration  was  made; 
the  ill  effects  of  it  remain  to  this  day :  and 
these  may  be  observed,  not  only  among  the 
poor  and  illiterate :  not  only  thousands  of 
common  men  and  women  no  more  under- 
stand the  word  Charity,  than  they  do  the 
original  Greek;    but  the  same  miserable 
mistake  has  dilSused  itself  among  men  of 
education  and  learning.  Thousands  of  these 
are  milled  thereby,  and  imagine  that  the 
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charitj  treated  of  in  this  chapter  refers 
chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  to  outward  actions, 
and  to  mean  little  more  than  almsgiving !  I 
have  heard  many  sermons  preached  upon 
this  chapter :  particularly  before  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  and  I  never  heard  more 
than  one  wherein  the  meaning  of  it  was  not 
totally  misrepresented.  But  had  the  old 
and  proper  word  Love  been  retained,  there 
would  have  been  no  room  for  misrepre- 
sentation.**— QtuBref  Wesley,  vol.  10,  p. 
156. 


^/\/^/w^rf^/v^/^«'^/w^/^/ww/^^ 


George  Shadford.    In  the  Jerseys. 

^'  One  day  a  friend  took  me  to  see  an 
hermit  in  the  woods.    After  some  difficulty 
we  found  his  hermitage,  which  was  a  little 
place  like  a  hog-sty,  built  of  several  pieces 
of  wood,  covered  with  bark  of  trees ;  and 
his  bed  consisted  of  dry  leaves.     There 
was  a  narrow  beaten  path  about  twenty  or 
thirty  yards  in  length  by  the  side  of  it, 
where  he  frequently  walked  to  meditate. 
If  one  offered  him  food,  he  would  take  it ; 
but  if  money  was  offered  him,  he  would  be 
angry.     If  any  thing  was  spoken  to  him 
which  he  did  not  like,  he  broke  out  into  a 
yiolent  passion.     He  had  lived  in  this  cell 
seven  cold  winters ;  and  after  all  his  prayers, 
counting  his  beads,  and  separating  from  the 
rest  of  mankind,  still  corrupt  nature  was  all 
alive  within  him.    Alas !  alas !  what  will  it 
avail  us  whether  we  are  in  England  or  Ire- 
land,  Scotland   or  America;  whether  we 
live  amongst  mankind,  or  retire  into  a  her- 
mitage, if  we  still  carry  with  us  our  own 
heU,  our  corrupt  evil  tempers ! " 


•»^/^/^i^«^/v^/vw^<w^/\/w^/v^ 


J[Love  of  Pre-eminence. "] 

"In  many  of  our  societies  there  is  a 
Diotrephes,  who  loves  to  have  the  pre- 
eminence ;  and  if  he  does  not  receive  all 
the  respect,  or  find  aU  the  deference  paid 
to  his  judgment  which  he  thinks  himself 
worthy  of,  his  pride  is  hurt;  and  he  will 
complain  of  ill  treatment,  and  threaten  to 


withdraw  himself,  and  use  all  his  mighty 
influence  to  induce  others  to  do  the  same. 
If  his  brethren  are  weak  enough  to  regard 
his  threats,  and  offer  a  little  incense  to  his 
abominable  pride,  he  will  condescend  to 
abide  with  them  a  little  longer,  till,  having 
increased  in  vanity  and  insolence,  he, 
through  the  weakness  of  his  brethren,  be- 
comes the  tyrant  of  the  society :  and  this 
oppression  being  more  than  his  brethren  are 
disposed  to  bear,  they  at  length  oppose  him 
and  then  he  retires  disgusted,  disappointed 
and  enraged.  Such  a  man  is  a  curse  to 
any  society  of  christians;  and  the  sooner 
they  are  delivered  from  him  the  better: 
but  his  guilt  is  of  the  deepest  die  I  It  is 
impossible  to  tell  how  many  souls  such  a 
man  may  ruin.  He  may  exp»ect  to  be 
treated  at  the  last,  as  one  of  the  best  friends 
of  the  old  murderer." — Qiuere  f  Wesley. 


%/NA/WWVN/\/W\/\/\/V>/N/VNa 


A  gentleman  who  is  described  as  a  peculiar 
genius  of  the  present  age^  makes  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  upon  the  practice  of  sleep- 
ing at  Churchy  without  appearing  to  con- 
sider that  part  of  the  fauU  may  sometimes 
he  imputed  to  the  preacher, 

'*  The  horrid  habit  of  sleeping  in  some 
is  a  source  of  infinite  pain  to  others,  and 
damps  more  than  any  thing  else,  the  viva- 
city of  a  preacher.  Constant  sleepers  are 
public  nuisances,  and  deserve  to  be  whipped 
out  of  a  religious  assembly,  to  which  they 
are  a  constant  disgrace.  There  are  some 
who  have  regularly  attended  a  place  of 
worship  for  seven  years  twice  a  day,  and 
yet  have  not  heard  one  whole  sermon  in  all 
the  time. 

**  Ministers  have  tried  a  number  of  me- 
thods to  rid  our  assemblies  of  this  odious 
practice.  Some  have  reasoned,  some  have 
spoke  louder,  some  have  whispered,  some 
have  threatened  to  name  the  sleeper,  and 
have  actually  named  him,  some  have  cried 
fire,  some  have  left  off  preaching,  Dr.  Young 
sat  down  and  wept.  Bishop  Abbot  took  out 
his  testament  and  read  Greek.    Each  of 
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these  awaked  the  auditors  for  the  time ;  but 
the  destructioo  of  the  habit  belongs  to  the 
sleeper  himself,  and  if  neither  reason  nor 
religion  can  excite  him,  why,  he  must  sleep 
on  I  think  till  death  and  judgment  awake 
him!" 


^/w^/v^/w^/^/^/w^^'^'^/^A/v^/v« 


[^Afr,  Oilpin  and  the  Deadty-feodJ] 

'*  Upon  a  time  when  Mr.  Gilpin  was  in 
these  parts  at  a  town  called  Rothbury, 
there  was  a  pestilent  faction  amongst  some 
of  them  that  were  wont  to  resort  to  that 
church.  The  men  being  bloodily-minded, 
practised  a  bloody  manner  of  revenge, 
termed  by  them  Deadly-feod.  If  this  fac- 
tion on  the  one  side  did  perhaps  come  to 
the  church,  the  other  side  kept  away,  be- 
cause they  were  not  accustomed  to  meet 
together  without  bloodshed.  Now  so  it 
was  that  when  Mr.  Gilpin  was  in  the  pulpit 
in  that  church,  both  parties  came  to  church 
in  the  presense  of  Mr.  Gilpin ;  and  both  of 
them  stood,  the  one  of  them  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  church,  or  chancel,  the  other  in 
the  body  thereof  armed  with  swords,  and 
javelins  in  their  hands.  Mr.  Gilpin  some- 
what moved  with  this  unaccustomed  spec- 
tacle, goeth  on  nevertheless  in  his  sermon, 
and  now  a  second  time  their  weapons  make 
a  clashing  sound,  and  the  one  side  drew 
nearer  to  the  other,  so  that  they  were  in 
danger  to  fall  to  blows  in  the  midst  of  the 
church.  Hereupon  Mr.  Gilpin  commeth 
downe  from  the  pulpit,  and  stepping  to  the 
ringleaders  of  either  faction,  first  of  all  he 
appeased  the  tumult.  Next,  he  laboureth 
to  establishe  peace  betwixt  them,  but  he 
could  not  previul  in  that :  onely  they  pro- 
mised to  keepe  the  peace  unbroken  so  long 
as  Mr.  Gilpin  should  remaine  in  the  church. 
Mr.  Gilpin  seeing  he  could  not  utterly  ex- 
tinguish the  hatred  which  was  now  in- 
veterate betwixt  them,  desired  them  that 
yet  they  would  forbear  hostility  so  long  as 
he  should  remaine  in  those  quarters :  and 
this  they  consented  unto.  Mr.  Gilpin  there- 
upon goeth  up  into  the  pulpit  againe  (for  he 
had  not  made  an  end  of  his  sermon)  and 


spent  the  rest  of  the  allotted  time  ^ 
remained  in  disgracing  that  barbarou 
bloody  custome  of  theirs,  and  if  it  wer< 
sible  in  the  utter  banishing  of  it  for 
So  often  as  Mr.  Gilpin  came  into  those 
afterwards,  if  any  man  amongst  them 
in  feare  of  a  deadly  foe  he  resorted  u! 
where  Mr.  Gilpin  was,  supposing  hi 
more  safe  in  hb  company,  than  if  he 
with  a  guard." — Life  of  CHlpin, 


\Myster%es  revealed  to  the  MeekJ\ 

'^  Let  this  therefore  be  fixed  upon 
there  is  no  obedience  comparable  to  tl 
the  understanding ;  no  temperance,  i 
so  much  commends  the  soul  to  Crod,  a 
which  shows  itself  in  the  restraint  o 
curiosity.  Besides  which  two  impc 
considerations,  let  us  consider  also,  tt 
over  anxious  scrutiny  into  such  myst 
is  utterly  useless,  as  to  all  purposes 
rational  enquiry.  It  wearies  the  mine 
not  informs  the  judgment.  It  mak 
conceited,  and  fantastical  in  our  no 
instead  of  being  sober  and  wise  to  t 
tion.  It  may  provoke  God  also,  by  our 
sing  too  much  into  the  secrets  of  He 
and  the  concealed  glories  of  his  natu 
desert  and  give  us  over  to  strange  delu 
For  they  are  only  things  revealedy  (as  1 
told  the  Israelites^  in  Deut.  xxix.  29) 
belong  to  the  Sons  of  Men  to  understan 
look  into,  as  the  sole  and  proper  pri^ 
allowed  them  by  Grod,  to  exercise  the! 
blest  thoughts  upon.  But  as  for  sucl 
mysteries  as  the  Trinity,  as  the  subsis 
of  one  Nature  in  three  Persons,  and  of 
Persons  in  one  and  the  same  indi*^ 
Nature,  these  are  to  be  reckoned  l 
number  of  such  sacred  and  secret  thin^ 
belong  to  God  alone  perfectly  to  kno^ 
to  such  poor  mortals  as  we  are,  huml 
fcdl  down  before  and  adored — South'i 
mons,  vol.  4,  p.  321. 
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[The  Warning  of  the  Whiston  Cliffs.'] 

**  What  shall  we  say  to  the  affair  of 
Whiston  Cliffs  ?  Of  which,  were  it  not  for 
the  unparalleled  stupidity  of  the  English, 
all  England  would  have  rung  long  ago  from 
one  sea  to  another.  And  yet,  seven  miles 
from  the  place,  they  knew  little  more  of  it 
in  May  last,  than  if  it  had  happened  in 
China  or  Japan. 

"  The  fact  (of  the  truth  of  which  any 
who  will  be  at  the  pains  of  inquiring,  may 
soon  be  satisfied)  is  this.  On  Tuesday, 
March  25th  last,  being  the  week  before 
Easter,  many  persons  heard  a  great  noise 
near  a  ridge  of  moimtains  called  Black 
Hamilton  in  Yorkshire.  It  was  observed 
chiefly  on  the  south-west  side  of  the  moun- 
tain, about  a  mile  from  the  course  where 
the  Hamilton  races  are  run,  near  a  ledge  of 
rocks,  conmionly  called  Whiston  Cliffs,  two 
mUes  from  Sutton,  and  about  five  from 
Thirsk. 

^'  The  same  noise  was  heard  on  Wednes- 
day by  all  who  went  that  way.    On  Thurs- 
day, about  seven  in  the  morning,  Edward 
Abbot,  Weaver,  and  Adam  Bosomworth, 
Bleacher,  both  of   Sutton,  riding  imder 
Whiston  Cliffs,  heard  a  roaring,  (so  they 
termed  it)  like  many  cannons,  or  loud  and 
rolling  thunder.     It  seemed  to  come  from 
the  cliffs :  looking  up  to  which  they  saw  a 
large  body  of  stone,   four  or  five  yards 
broad,  split  and  fly  off  from  the  very  top  of 
the  rock.     They  thought  it  strange,  but 
rode  on.    Between  ten  and  eleven,  a  large 
piece  of  the  rock,  about  fifteen  yards  thick, 
thirty  high,  and  between  sixty  and  seventy 
broad,  was  torn  off,  and  thrown  into  the 
valley. 

"  About  seven  in  the  evening,  one  who 
was  riding  by  observed  the  ground  to  shake 
exceedingly,  and  soon  after,  several  large 
ttones  or  rocks,  of  some  tons  weight  each, 
rose  out  of  the  ground.  Others  were  thrown 
on  one  side,  others  turned  upside  down, 
and  many  rolled  over  and  over.  Being  a 
little  surprised,  and  not  very  curious,  he 
hasted  on  his  way. 


"  On  Friday  and  Saturday  the  ground 
continued  to  shake,  and  the  rocks  to  roll 
over  one  another.  The  earth  also  clave 
asunder  in  very  many  places,  and  continued 
so  to  do  till  Sunday  morning. 

''  Being  at  Osmotherly,  seven  miles  from 
the  cliffs,  on  Monday,  June  1,  and  finding 
Edward  Abbot  there,  I  desired  him  next 
morning  to  show  me  the  way  thither.  I 
walked,  crept,  and  climbed  round  and  over 
great  part  of  the  ruins.  I  could  not  per- 
ceive by  any  sign,  that  there  was  ever  any 
cavity  in  the  rock  at  all ;  but  one  part  of 
the  solid  stone  is  cleft  from  the  rest  in  a 
perpendicular  line,  and  as  smooth  as  if  cut 
with  instruments.  Nor  is  it  barely  thrown 
down,  but  split  into  many  hundred  pieces, 
some  of  which  lie  four  or  five  hundred 
yards  from  the  main  rock. 

*^  The  ground  nearest  the  cliff,  is  not 
raised,  but  sunk  considerably  beneath  the 
level.  But  at  some  distance  it  is  raised  in 
a  ridge  of  eight  or  ten  yards  high,  twelve 
or  fifteen  broad,  and  near  a  hundred  long. 
Adjoining  to  this  lies  an  oval  piece  of 
ground,  thirty  or  forty  yards  in  diameter, 
which  has  been  removed  whole  as  it  is, 
from  beneath  the  cliff,  without  the  least 
fissure,  with  all  its  load  of  rocks,  some  of 
which  were  as  large  as  the  hull  of  a  small 
ship.  At  a  little  distance  is  a  second  piece 
of  ground,  forty  or  fifty  yards  across,  which 
has  been  also  transplanted  entire,  with 
rocks  of  various  sizes  upon  it,  and  a  tree 
growing  out  of  one  of  them.  By  the  re- 
moval of  one  of  these,  I  suppose,  the  hollow 
near  the  cliff  was  made. 

^^  All  round  them  lay  stones  and  rocks, 
great  and  small ;  some  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  some  half  sunk  into  it,  some  almost 
covered,  in  variety  of  positions.  Between 
these  the  ground  was  cleft  asunder  in  a 
thousand  places.  Some  of  the  apertures 
were  nearly  closed  again,  some  gaping  as 
at  first.  Between  thirty  and  forty  acres  of 
land,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  though 
some  reckon  above  sixty,  are  in  this  condi- 
tion. 

"  On  the  skirts  of  these,  I  observed  in 
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abundance  of  places^  the  green  turf,  for  it 
was  pasture  land,  as  it  were  pared  off,  two 
or  three  inches  thick,  and  wrapt  round  like 
sheets  of  lead.  A  little  further  it  was  not 
cleft  or  broken  at  all,  but  raised  in  ridges, 
five  or  six  feet  long,  exactly  resembling  the 
graves  in  a  churchyard.  Of  these  there  is 
a  vast  number. 

'•  That  part  of  the  cliff  from  which  the 
rest  is  torn,  lies  so  high,  and  is  now  of  so 
bright  a  colour  that  it  is  plainly  visible  to 
all  the  country  round,  even  at  die  distance 
of  several  miles.  We  saw  it  distinctly,  not 
only  from  the  street  in  Thirsk,  but  for  five 
or  six  miles  after,  as  we  rode  towards  York. 
So  likewise  in  the  great  North  road,  be- 
tween Sandhutton  and  Northallerton." — 
Weslet*8  Thoughts  on  the  Earthquake  qt 
Lisbon, 

[^Lengthy  Prayers,'] 

"  Let  us  now,"  says  South,  "  consider 
the  way  of  praying,  so  much  used  and  ap- 
plauded by  such  as  have  renounced  the 
communion  and  liturgy  of  our  church ;  and 
it  is  but  reason  that  they  should  bring  us 
something  better  in  the  room  of  what  they 
have  so  disdainfully  cast  off.  But,  on  the 
contrary,  are  not  all  their  prayers  exactly 
after  the  heathenish  and  pharisaical  copy  ? 
always  notable  for  those  two  things,  length 
and  tautology  ?  Two  whole  hours  for  one 
prayer,  at  a  fast,  used  to  be  reckoned  but 
a  moderate  dose,  and  that,  for  the  most  part, 
fraught  with  such  irreverent,  blasphemous 
expressions,  that,  to  repeat  them,  would 
profane  the  place  I  am  speaking  in ;  and 
indeed,  they  seldom  carried  on  the  work  of 
such  a  day  (as  their  phrase  was),  but  they 
left  the  church  in  need  of  a  new  consecra- 
tion. Add  to  this,  the  incoherence  and 
confusion,  the  endless  repetitions,  and  the 
unsufferable  nonsense,  that  never  failed  to 
hold  out,  even  with  their  utmost  prolixity ; 
so  that  in  all  their  long  fasts,  from  first  to 
last,  from  seven  in  the  morning  to  seven  in 
the  evening  (which  was  their  measure),  the 
pulpit  was  always  the  emptiest  thing  in  the 


church  :  and  I  never  knew  such  a  fast  kept 
by  them,  but  their  hearers  had  cause  to 
begin  a  thanksgiving  as  soon  as  they  had 
done.  And,  the  truth  is,  when  I  consider 
the  matter  of  their  prayers;  so  full  of 
ramble  and  inconsequence,  and  in  every 
respect  so  very  like  the  language  of  a  dream ; 
and  compare  it  with  their  carriage  of  them- 
selves in  prayer,  with  their  eyes,  for  the 
most  part  shut,  and  their  arms  stretched 
out,  in  yawning  posture ;  a  man  that  should 
hear  any  of  them  pray,  might,  by  a  very 
pardonable  error,  be  induced  to  think  that 
he  was  all  the  time  hearing  one  talking  in 
his  sleep  :  besides  the  strange  virtue,  which 
their  prayers  had  to  procure  sleep  in  others 
too.  So  that  he  who  should  be  present  at 
all  their  long  cant,  would  show  a  greater 
ability  in  watching,  than  ever  they  could 
pretend  to  in  praying,  if  he  could  forbear 
sleeping,  having  so  strong  a  provocation  to 
it,  and  so  fair  an  excuse  for  it.  In  a  word, 
such  were  their  prayers,  both  for  matter 
and  expression,  that  could  any  one  truly 
and  exactly  write  them  out,  it  would  be  the 
shrewdest  and  most  effectual  way  of  writing 
against  them  that  could  possibly  be  thought 
of." — South's  Sermons,  vol.  2,  p.  215. 


^^^^^H^^^^^rs/w^^^^^/^W 


[^Geasa'Drasidecht,  or,  Sorceries  of 
the  Druids.] 

"  I  HAVE  oflen  inquired  of  your  tenants, 
what  they  themselves  thought  of  their  pil- 
grimage to  the  wells  of  Kill-Areicht,  Tob- 
har'Brighte,  Tobbar-Muire,  near  Elphin 
Moor,  near  Castlereagh,  where  multitudes 
annually  assembled  to  celebrate  what  they, 
in  broken  English,  termed  Patterns,  (Pa- 
tron's days)  and  when  I  pressed  a  very  old 
man,  Ou?en  Hester,  to  state  what  possible 
advantages  he  expected  to  derive  from  the 
singular  custom  of  frequenting  in  particu- 
lar such  wells  as  were  contiguous  to  an  old 
blasted  oak,  or  an  upright  unhewn  stone,  and 
what  the  meaning  was  of  the  yet  more 
singular  custom  of  sticking  rags  on  the 
branches  of  such  trees,  and  spitting  on 
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them ;  his  answer,  and  the  answer  of  the 
oldest  men,  was,  that  their  ancestors  always 
did  it;  that  it  was  a  preservative  against 
GeasO'Drasidecht^  i.  e.   the   sorceries  of 
Druids;  that  their  cattle  were  preserved 
bj  it  from  infectious  disorders;   that  the 
daoini  maithe^  i.  e.  the  fairies,  were  kept  in 
good  humour  by  it ;  and  so  thoroughly  per- 
suaded were  they  of  the  sanctity  of  these 
Pagan  practices,  that  they  would  travel 
bareheaded   and   barefooted  from   ten  to 
twenty  miles  for  the  purpose  of  crawling  on 
their  knees  round  these  u^Us  and  upright 
stones^  and  oak  trees  westward,  as  the  sun 
travels,  some  three  times,  some  six,  some 
nine,  and  so  on,  in  uneven  numbers,  until 
their  voluntary  penances  were  completely 
fulfilled.     The  waters  of  Logh'Con  were 
deemed  so  sacred  from  ancient  usage,  that 
they  would  throw  into  the  lake  whole  rolls 
of  butter,  as  a  preservative  for  the  milk  of 
their  cows  against  Oeasa'Drtuidechtl 

^^  The  same  customs  existed  amongst  the 
Irish  colonies  of  the  Highlands  and  Western 
Islands ;  and  even  in  some  parts  of  the  Low- 
lands of  Scotland.  '  I  have  often  observed,' 
says  Mr.  Brand, '  shreds,  or  bits  of  rags,  upon 
the  bushes  that  overhang  a  waU  in  the  road 
to  Benton,  near  Newcastle,  which  is  called 
the  Rag'WeU,^  Mr.  Pennant  says,  they 
visit  the  well  of  Spye  in  Scotland,  for  many 
distempers,  and  the  well  of  Drachaldy,  for 
as  many  offering  small  pieces  of  money  and 
hits  of  rags^ — Columbaiojs  ad  Hibemos,  p. 
82,  No.  3. 


•'^^^^^^^^^^^^^^X^^VN^^W^^ 


[^Pope's  Supremacy.'] 

"  It  is  very  well  known  that  even  when 
Henry  VIII.  renounced  the  pope's  supre- 
macy, our  chiefs,  believing  that  he  meant 
only  to  renounce  the  pope's  temporal  supre- 
macy, joined  him  in  diat  renunciation  I  In 
their  fourth  general  submission,  which  was 
made  in  the  33rd  of  Henry  VIII.  they  una- 
nimously acknowledged  by  indenture  that 
he  was  their  sovereign  lord  and  king ;  con- 
fessing his  supremacy  in  all  causes,  and 
utterly  renouncing  the  pope's  jurisdiction 


as  to  all  manner  of  temporals  both  in  church 
and  state."  ^  —  Coldmbanus  ad  Hibemos, 
p.  36,  No.  2. 

[Head  of  the  Church.j 

"  Ybt  it  must,  in  common  justice,  be 
acknowledged  that  the  title  of  Head  of  the 
Church,  though  odious  to  a  Catholic,  means 
no  more  in  the  acceptation  of  an  English- 
man, than  Temporal  Head  of  the  Church, 
or  Defender  of  the  Faith,  No  Englishman 
ever  yet  for  a  moment  supposed  that  the 
king  could  administer  sacraments,  ordain 
priests,  give  a  mission  for  preaching  or 
teaching,  or  be  the  source  of  spiritual  as  of 
temporal  power.  They  give  him  no  autho- 
rity in  church  discipline,  but  such  as  is 
necessary  for  maintaining  order  in  the  state, 
supporting  by  the  civil  sword  the  laws  of 
morality,  defending  the  rights  of  the  in- 
ferior as  well  as  of  the  superior  clergy,  and 
excluding  aU  foreign  interference  from  the 
management  of  those  temporal  concerns 
which  are  necessarily  connected  with  every 
species  of  human  authority.  This  is  the 
explanation  which  the  English  divines  give 
of  their  own  principles ;  and  no  one  has  a 
right  to  attribute  to  them  principles  which 
they  utterly  disavow.  If  they  approached 
us  as  nearly  in  other  points  as  in  this,  I 
should  not  despair  of  a  gradual  approxi- 
mation, which  would  end  in  mutual  charity ; 
for  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  pope  has 
no  temporal  power,  and  ought  to  have  none, 
directly  or  indirectly,  in  any  state  but  in  his 
own." — CoLUMBAKUs  ad  Hibemos,  p.  91, 
No.  1. 


^^^^^^^s^^^^^^^*/>^^^^^^^ 


{Jesuitesses,"] 

Fuller,  writing  about  the  year  1650, 
says  the  Jesuitesses  "  began  at  Liege  about 

1  Council  Book  of  Ireland,  32,  33,  and  34  of 
Henry  VIII.  "  This  was  not  only  done  by  the 
mere  Irish,"  says  Sir  J.  Davis,  "  but  the  chiefs 
of  the  degenerate  English  families  did  perform 
the  same;  as  Desmond,  Barry,  and  Roche,  in 
Mounster,  and  the  Bourkes  in  Connaght." 
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thirty  years  since,  Mistris  Mary  Ward  and 
Mrs.  Twitty  being  the  fii'st  beginners  of 
them.  They  are  not  confined,  as  other 
nuns  to  a  cloister,  but  have  liberty  to  go 
abroad  where  they  please,  to  conyert  people 
to  the  Catholick  faith.  They  wear  a 
huke  (?)  ^  like  other  women,  and  differ  but 
little  in  their  habit  from  common  persons. 
The  aforesaid  two  virgins^  or  rather  tnra- 
gins^  travelled  to  Rome  with  th^e  of  the 
most  beautiful*  of  their  society,  endeavour- 
ing to  procure  from  his  Holiness  an  esta- 
blishment of  their  Order ;  but  no  confirma- 
tion, only  a  toleration  would  be  granted 
thereof.  Since  I  have  read  that,  Anno 
1629,  Mrs.  Mary  Ward  went  to  Vienna, 
where  she  prevailed  so  far  with  the  empress, 
that  she  procured  a  monastery  to  be  erected 
for  those  of  her  Order,  as  formerly  they 
had  two  houses  at  Liege.  Since  I  have 
heard  nothing  of  them,  which  rendereth  it 
suspicious  that  their  Order  is  suppressed, 
because  otherwise  such  turbulent  spirits 
would  be  known  by  their  own  violence,  it 
being  all  one  with  a  storm  not  to  &e,  and 
not  to  bluster :  for  although  this  may  seem 
the  speediest  way  to  make  their  Order  to 
propagate  when  Jeisuita  shall  become  hie  et 
h<8C^  of  the  common  gender,  yet  conscien- 
tious Catholics  conceive  these  Lady-Errants 
so  much  to  deviate  from  femimne  (not  to 
say  virgin)  modesty,  (what  is  but  going  in 
men  being  accounted  gadding  in  maids)  that 
they  zealously  decried  their  practice,  pro- 
bably to  the  present  blasting  thereof." — 
History  of  Abbey Sy  p.  364. 

Urban  VIII.  suppressed  them  by  a  Brief 
dated  21  May,  1631.  Helyot,  who  has  not 
thought  it  worth  while  to  name  the  founder 
of  this  curious  society,  says  that  under  his 
pontificate,  or  towards  the  end  of  his  pre- 

*  Sotithey  has  put  a  note  of  interrogation  as 
above,  but,  no  doubt,  the  word  is  right.  Nares 
explains  it — ''A  kind  of  mantle  or  cloke  worn  in 
Spain  and  the  Low  Countries."  See  Glossary 
in  V.  for  authorities. — ^J.  W.  W. 

*  In  the  margin  Mrs.  V^aux  Fortescue  is  named 
as  one. 


decessor^s,  certain  women,  or  maidens,  in 
some  parts  of  Italy  and  in  other  provinces, 
took  upon  themselves  the  appellation  of 
Jesuitesses,  and  assembled  in  community 
under  pretext  of  leading  a  religious  life, 
though  they  had  not  the  permission  of  the 
holy  see.  They  had  colleges  and  houses  of 
probation,  and  wore,  according  to  this  au- 
thor, a  peculiar  habit ;  but  it  is  evident 
that,  like  the  Jesuits,  they  must  have  been 
allowed  to  lay  it  aside  whenever  it  would 
have  exposed  them  to  inconvenience,  or 
interfered  with  their  object,  which  was  that 
of  making  converts.  Their  superior  was 
called  the  Prepostress,  and  they  had  Visit- 
oresses,  Rectresses,  and  other  dignitaries, 
all  in  the  feminine  gender.  They  went 
about,  says  Helyot,  whither  they  would, 
under  pretext  of  procuring  the  safety  of 
souls,  and  doing  many  other  things  which 
were  neither  suitable  to  the  weakness  of 
their  sex  nor  of  their  imdcrstanding ;  the 
pope  first  desired  them  to  desist  by  his 
nuncio  in  Low  Germany,  and  by  the  bishops 
of  the  various  places  where  they  had  esta- 
blished themselves,  but  they  paid  no  regard 
to  these  admonitions.  At  length  they  be- 
gan to  teach  things  contrary  to  sound  doc- 
trine, and  then  the  brief  for  tiieir  suppression 
was  issued. 

Delacroix,  in  his  DicHonnaire  Historique 
des  Cidtes  Religieuxy  says  that  the  two  Eng- 
lish young  women  who  founded  this  society 
(and  whom  he  calls  Warda  and  Tuittia) 
were  instigated  by  the  Jesuits  in  Flanders. 
"  Le  but  de  ces  Jesuites  etoit  de  former  une 
colonie  de  JUles  quCils  enverroient  comme 
autant  de  Missiormaires  travailler  a  la  con-- 
version  des  AnghiSy  et  dont  Us  esperoient 
d' autant  plus  de  fruit,  que  de  pareils  predi' 
cateurs  seroient  mains  suspects,  et  sHnsinue' 
roient  plus  aisement  dans  les  esprits^  I 
know  not  on  what  authority  this  is  asserted, 
but  it  is  very  improbable  that  the  Jesuits 
should  have  been  concerned,  because  Loy- 
ola himself  having  once  been  persuaded  to 
undertake  the  superintendance  of  those 
women  who  wished  to  form  a  community 
of  Jesuitesses,  found  it  so  impossible  to 
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manage  them,  that  he  besought  the  pope 
to  exempt  the  company  from  taking  charge 
of  the  sex. 


^n/N^/WSA/^i^/VN^kAAi^AA^^^ 


{^WUdam  of  leaving  Sectaries  aloneJ] 

^^  THsmsTnis,  the  philosopher,  wrote  a 
book  to  persuade  the  Emperor  Valens  that 
he  should  let  the  different  sectaries  alone : 
he  remarked  to  him  that  there  were  even 
more  speculative  disputes  among  the  hea- 
thens ;  and  he  might  have  remarked  that 
these  disputes  never  produced  any  mischief, 
because  they  were  never  intermeddled  with 
by  the  rulers." — Sozoslen,  1.  6,  c.  36. 


{^Bishop  Sanderson^  Sfc, — Extempore 
Sennon$,'\ 

*•*'  About  this  time  his  dear  and  most 
intimate  friend,  the  learned  Dr.  Hammond, 
came  to  enjoy  a  quiet  conversation  and  rest 
with  him  for  some  days  at  Boothby  Pannel, 
and  did  so,  and  having  formerly  persuaded 
him  to  trust  his  excellent  memory,  and  not 
read,  but  try  to  speak  a  sermon  as  he  had 
writ  it;  Dr.  Sanderson  became  so  com- 
plient  as  to  promise  he  would.  And  to 
that  end  they  two  went  early  the  Sunday 
following  to  a  neighbour  minister,  and  re- 
quested to  exchange  a  sermon;  and  they 
did  so.  And  at  Dr.  Sanderson's  going  into 
the  pulpit,  he  gave  his  sermon  (which  was 
a  very  short  one)  into  the  hand  of  Dr. 
Hammond,  intending  to  preach  it  as  it  was 
writ ;  but  before  he  had  preached  a  third 
part,  Dr.  Hammond  (looking  on  his  sermon 
as  written)  observed  him  to  be  out,  and  so 
lost  as  to  the  matter,  especially  the  method, 
that  he  also  became  afraid  for  him  :  for  it 
was  discemable  to  many  of  that  plain  audi- 
tory. But  when  he  had  ended  this  short 
sermon,  as  they  two  walked  homeward, 
Dr.  Sanderson  said  with  much  earnest- 
ness, *'  Good  doctor,  give  me  my  sermon, 
and  know,  that  neither  you,  nor  any  man 
living,  shall  ever  persuade  me  to  preach 
again  without  my  books.*     To  which  the 


reply  was,  '  Good  doctor,  be  not  angry ; 
for  if  ever  I  persuade  you  to  preach  again 
without  book,  I  will  give  you  leave  to  biun 
all  the  books  that  I  am  master  of." — Izaak 
Walton's  Life, 


^^^^^r^^^^^^^^^^W^'W^^^^ 


[^Characteristic  Anecdote  of  the  NoU'COU" 
forming  Ministers,^ 

Ta£  following  anecdote  which  is  related 
of  Mr.  Doolittle,  is  strongly  characteristic 
of  the  non -conforming  ministers  of  that 
age.  Being  engaged  in  the  usual  service 
on  a  certain  occasion,  when  he  had  finished 
his  prayer,  he  looked  around  on  the  con- 
gregation and  observed  a  young  man  just 
shut  into  one  of  the  pews,  who  discovered 
much  uneasiness  in  that  situation,  and 
seemed  to  wish  to  go  out  again.  Mr.  Doo- 
little feeling  a  peculiar  desire  to  detain 
him,  hit  upon  the  following  expedient. 
Turning  to  one  of  the  members  of  his 
church  who  sat  in  the  gallery,  he  asked 
him  this  question  aloud,  "  Brother,  do  you 
repent  of  your  coming  to  Christ  ?  "  "  No, 
Sir,  (he  replied)  I  never  was  happy  till 
then,  I  only  repent  that  I  did  not  come  to 
him  sooner."  Mr.  Doolittle  then  turned 
towards  the  opposite  gallery,  and  addressed 
himself  to  an  aged  member  in  the  same 
manner.  "Brother,  do  you  repent  that 
you  came  to  Christ?"  "No,  Sir,  (he  re- 
plied) I  have  known  the  Lord  from  my 
youth  up."  He  then  looked  down  upon 
the  young  man,  whose  attention  was  fully 
engaged,  and,  fixing  his  eyes  upon  him, 
said,  "  Young  man,  are  you  willing  to  come 
to  Christ?"  This  unexpected  address 
from  the  pulpit,  exciting  the  observation  of 
the  people,  so  afiected  him,  that  he  sat 
down  and  hid  his  face.  The  person  who 
sat  next  to  him  encouraged  him  to  rise  and 
answer  the  question.  Mr.  Doolittle  re- 
peated it,  "  Young  man,  are  you  willing  to 
come  to  Christ  ?  "  With  a  tremulous  voice 
he  answered,  "Yes,  Sir,"  "But  when?" 
added  the  minister  in  a  loud  and  solemn 
tone.     He  mildly  answered,  "Now,  Sir. 
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"  Then  stay,  (said  he)  and  hear  the  word 
of  the  Lord  which  you  will  find  in  2  Cor. 
V.  2.  "Behold  now  is  the  accepted  time, 
behold  now  is  the  day  of  salvation."  By  this 
sermon  God  touched  the  heart  of  this  young 
man.  He  came  into  the  vestry  after  ser- 
vice dissolved  in  tears.  That  unwilling- 
ness to  stay,  which  he  had  discovered  was 
occasioned  by  the  strict  injunction  of  his 
father,  who  threatened  if  ever  he  went  to 
hear  the  fanatics,  he  would  turn  him  out 
of  doors.  Having  now  heard,  and  unable 
to  conceal  the  feelings  of  his  mind,  he  was 
afraid  to  meet  his  father.  Mr.  Doolittle 
sat  down  and  wrote  an  affectionate  letter 
to  him,  which  had  so  good  an  effect,  that 
both  father  and  mother  came  to  hear  for 
themselves.  The  Lord  graciously  met  with 
them  both ;  and  father,  mother  and  son 
were  received  with  universal  joy,  into  that 
church. — Wilson's  History  and  Antiquities 
of  Dissenting  Churches. 


The  Dying  Speech  of  Andreas  Zeherman, 
who  with  three  others  was  executed  at 
Dublin  a  few  years  ago  for  the  murder  of 
Captain  Glass. 

"  I  WAS  bom  at  Lubeck  in  Holland.  I 
got  very  little  education,  neither  was  I 
taught  prayer,  or  anything  relating  to  it, 
though  my  father  and  mother  were  of  the 
Calvinist  persuasion,  and  taught  me  to  be- 
lieve in  predestination,  which  may  be  one 
great  cause  of  my  ruin.  I  was  guided  by 
avarice :  I  would  have  money  to  spend, 
and  was  far  from  making  a  scruple  of  any 
unlawful  means  to  come  at  it ;  and  readily, 
along  with  my  three  fellow-sufferers,  era- 
braced  the  seeming  favourable  opportunity 
of  committing  murder  and  piracy  to  enrich 
myself.  But  we  were  all  disapfK)inted. 
It  is  an  usual  saying  with  tender  Christians 
that  man  proposes  but  God  disposes :  it 
may  be  so  for  aught  I  know  :  such  sort  of 
lessons  I  have  not  much  studied.  I  believe 
there  is  a  powerful  Being,  viz.  God ;  that 
vice  is  not  agreeable  to  Him,  yet  if  a  man 


be  vicious  it  is  not  his  fault,  for  he  cannot 
help  it ;  and  if  a  man  be  virtuous,  no  thanks 
to  him  for  it,  for  he  could  not  be  other- 
wise ;  for  whatsoever  course  of  life  a  man 
follows,  or  whatever  he  suffers,  was  and 
is  unavoidable.  Fate  decreed  it.  I  will 
not  importune  myself,  for  if  I  am  predes- 
tinated to  be  happy  hereafter  I  shall  be  so : 
if  miserable,  it  will  be  so.  I  cannot  change 
my  destiny. — ^Andbeas  Zbkekman,  in  the 
24th  year  of  my  age." 


[  Unhallowed  Discussion.'] 

"The  Thomists  maintain  the  transmuta- 
tion of  the  elements ;  the  Scotists  the  anni- 
hilation :  and  they  proceed  to  abstract  so 
long,  till  they  could  not  only  separate  the 
matter  and  form  and  accidents  of  the  bread 
from  one  another,  but  the  paneity  or  bread" 
ishness  itself  from  them  all.*' — ^Bishop  Pab- 
KBB*8  Reasons  for  abrogating  the  Test,  p. 
22. 


[^Local  Preachers  amongst  the  Methodists.] 

A  LocAii  preacher  among  us,  in  general, 
is  selected  from  his  class  by  the  leader,  first 
called  on  to  pray  in  our  prayer-meetings ; 
then,  as  his  abilities  and  his  graceainiprove, 
he  is  raised  to  be  the  leader  of  a  class,  and 
then,  from  exhorting  his  little  flock  he  is 
called  on  to  exhort  at  some  watch-night, 
or  when  there  is  a  deficiency  of  preachers. 
The  gradation  from  these  steps  to  the  office 
of  a  local  preacher  is  natural  and  easy ;  and 
in  all  the  way  he  does  not  meet  with  such 
dangers  and  seductions  as  are  often  thrown 
in  the  way  of  the  young  man  whose  course 
lies  through  academies  and  colleges.  It 
has  often  been  my  fate  to  witness  young 
men  enter  those  seminaries  with  solid  piety, 
modest  manners,  and  an  humble  deport- 
ment, who  on  coming  from  them,  evinced 
that  they  had  exchanged  piety,  modesty, 
and  humUity,  for  a  little  Latin,  Greek,  or 
Hebrew,  captious  criticism,  assuming  airs, 
and  dogmatical  positivity ;   amidst  which 
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comparatiye  rubbish,  real  religion  was 
scarcely,  if  at  all,  discernible.  And  I  have 
much  reason  to  fear  that  those  seminaries 
which,  if  well  conducted,  would  be  highly 
calculated  to  promote  the  interests  of  true 
religion,  are,  in  a  considerable  degree  per- 
nicious to  the  souls  of  manj  who  enter 
them.  Leaving  this  in  the  hands  of  the 
great  Goyemor  of  the  universe,  allow  me, 
Mr.  Editor,  to  address  a  few  words  to  the 
leaders  and  principal  friends  in  our  con- 
gregations, relative  to  that  class  of  men 
whose  cause  I  am  advocating.  Recollect, 
mj  dear  friends,  that  from  the  number  of 
preaching-houses  and  chapels  in  each  cir- 
cuit, if  jou  do  not  encourage  your  local 
preachers,  jou  will  soon  have  little  or  no 
preaching  at  all.  Your  travelling  preachers 
exert  themselves  in  general  to  the  utmost 
of  their  ability,  and  some  of  them  exhaust 
health  and  strength  in  your  service.  Did 
you  know  the  very  great  difficulty  a  super- 
intendant  has  in  forming  a  plan  so  as  to 
divide  the  labours  of  the  travelling  preach- 
ers among  the  various  places,  you  would,  I 
am  convinced,  abstain  from  those  pressing 
applications  for  the  travelling  preachers; 
which,  though  proceeding  from  the  best 
motives,  only  contribute  to  embarrass  the 
superintendant,  and,  when  known  to  the 
local  brethren,  must  hurt  their  feelings. 

My  dear  friends,  let  me  beg  of  you  to 
consider  more  attentively  than  you  have 
ever  yet  done,  the  situation  of  your  local 
preachers ;  many  of  them  busily  employed 
all  the  week  in  the  manufactory,  warehouse, 
or  behind  the  counter ;  stealing  from  their 
sleep,  their  meals,  or  their  domestic  enjoy- 
ments, all  the  time  they  possibly  can,  to 
prepare  for  the  Sabbath,  besides  abridging 
themaelves  of  many  of  the  comforts  of  life 
that  they  may  purchase  a  few  necessary 
books ;  and  that,  on  the  aniy  day  in  which 
they  can  remain  at  home  in  the  bosom  of 
their  families,  and  enjoy  domestic  peace 
and  comfort,  in  all  seasons  and  all  weathers, 
they  often  walk  five,  ten,  or  even  twenty 
miles,  and  preach  two  or  three  timef,  re- 
ceiving no  other  emolument  than  a  little 


necessary  refreshment  for  all  this  mental 
and  bodily  exertion  and  labour  of  love. 
Let  me  then  ask  you,  can  you  bear  to  wound 
the  feelings  of  such  a  man,  by  receiving 
him  in  a  cold  distant  manner,  inquiring  of 
him  why  the  superintendant  did  not  come, 
or  why  some  other  travelling  or  local 
preacher  was  not  sent  ?  Is  it  likely  that 
after  such  a  reception  the  good  man  should 
feel  either  liberty  to  preach  or  that  affec- 
tion for  his  hearers  which  is  so  essential  to 
his  preaching  with  comfort  to  himself  or 
with  a  probability  of  his  being  useful  to  his 
audience !  Add  to  this,  perhaps,  he  sees 
many  of  the  usual  hearers  absent  themselves 
rather  than  hear  him.  Judge  of  the  pain- 
ful feelings  that  must  agitate  the  breast  of 
this  worthy  man,  thus  circumstanced,  as  he 
takes  his  solitary  walk  home  at  night,  and 
ask  your  own  hearts  if  he  is  likely  to  im- 
prove under  such  depressing  circumstances  P 
He  is  not ;  and,  doubtless,  many  useful  la- 
bourers are  thus  prevented  from  entering 
the  vineyard,  and  others  discouraged  from 
persevering ;  and  many  souls  may  now  be 
])erishing  in  ignorance  through  the  chilling 
fastidiousness  of  some  nice-eared  critics; 
who,  because  the  heavenly  bread  of  life  is 
not  presented  to  them  in  such  a  vehicle  as 
they  approve  of,  will  not  only  not  taste 
themselves,  but  do  their  utmost  to  prevent 
those  from  feeding  who  are  not  so  fashion- 
able and  so  nice  in  their  ideas.  Ye  that  do 
thus  are  no  true  Methodists^ — J.  Coixett. 


[Mr.  GUpivLS  Ministry. 1 

*'Tuis  desolation  of  the  congregations 
appeared  most  of  all  in  Northumberland 
and  the  parts  adjoining  which  are  called 
Kiddesdale,  and  Tindale*  For  in  these 
quarters  especially  in  that  time,  the  word 
of  God  was  never  heard  of  to  be  preached 
amongst  them  but  by  Mr.  Gilpin*s  ministry. 
So  that  once  a  yeare  it  was  his  custome  to 
make  a  journey  amongst  them.  For  which 
purpose  he  would  usually  take  the  oppor- 
tunity of  Christmass  holidayes,  when  in  re- 


• 


spect  of  frost  and  snow  other  men  were 
loth  to  travell.  That  time  he  liked  best, 
because  then  there  came  manj  holj-days 
together,  and  the  people  would  more  usu- 
ally assemble  upon  the  holj-dajes,  where 
as  at  other  times  they  neither  would  come 
together  so  easily,  nor  so  often.  He  got 
himself  a  great  deale  of  estimation  and  re- 
spect amongst  this  people  both  by  preach- 
ing and  by  distribution  of  monies  to  the 
poore  in  his  journey,  being  sometimes  be- 
nighted before  he  was  aware,  and  forced  to 
lodge  in  the  snowe  all  night.  In  which  ex- 
tremity, he  commanded  William  Airy, 
who  for  the  most  part  attended  upon  him, 
to  trott  the  horses  up  and  downe,  and  nei- 
ther to  permit  them  nor  himself  to  stand 
still,  whiles  he  himself,  in  the  meane  while 
did  bestirre  himselfe  sometimes  running 
sometimes  walking,  as  not  able  to  stand  still 
for  cold." — Life  of  OUpin, 


^«^^^%^^h^^^S^\^^l/^/SA^I^^^ 


[^Story  ofJanaihan  I^fvah.'] 

^  A  LiTTLB  before  the  conclusion  of  the 
late  war  in  Flanders,  one  who  came  from 
thence  gave  us  a  very  strange  relation.  I 
knew  not  what  judgement  to  form  of  this, 
but  waited  tiU  John  Haime  should  come 
over,  of  whose  veracity  I  could  no  more 
doubt,  than  of  his  understanding.  The 
account  he  gaye  was  this :  Jonathan  Fyrah 
was  a  member  of  our  society  in  Flan- 
ders. I  knew  him  some  years,  and  knew 
him  to  be  a  man  of  unblamable  charac- 
ter. One  day  he  was  summoned  to  ap- 
pear before  the  Board  of  Greneral  Officers. 
One  of  them  said,  *  What  is  this  which  we 
hear  of  you  ?  we  hear  you  are  turned  pro- 
phet, and  that  you  foretell  the  downfall  of 
the  bloody  House  of  Bourbon,  and  the 
haughty  House  of  Austria.  We  should  be 
glad  if  you  were  a  real  prophet,  and  if  your 
prophecies  came  true.  But  what  sign  do 
you  give,  to  convince  us  you  are  so ;  and 
that  your  predictions  will  come  to  pass?* 
He  readily  answered,  ^  Grentlemen,  I  give  you 
a  sign.    To-morrow  at  twelve  o'clock,  you 


shall  have  such  a  storm  of  thunder  and 
lightning,  as  you  never  had  before  since 
you  came  into  Flanders.  I  give  you  a 
second  sign :  as  little  as  any  of  you  expect 
any  such  thing,  as  little  appearance  of  it  as 
there  is  now,  you  shall  have  a  general  en- 
gagement with  the  French  within  three 
days.  I  give  you  a  third  sign :  I  shall  be 
ordered  to  advance  in  the  first  line.  If  I 
am  a  false  prophet,  I  shall  be  shot  dead  at 
the  first  discharge.  But  if  I  am  a  true 
prophet  I  shall  only  receive  a  musket-ball 
in  the  calf  of  my  leg.*  At  twelve  the  next 
day  there  was  such  thunder  and  lightning 
as  they  never  had  in  Flanders.  On  the 
third  day,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  was 
the  general  battle  of  Fontenoy.  He  was 
ordered  to  advance  in  the  first  line.  And 
at  the  very  first  discharge,  he  received  a 
musket-ball  in  the  calf  of  his  left  1^.* 

**  And  yet  all  this  profited  nothing,  ei- 
ther for  temporal  or  eternal  happiness. 
When  the  war  was  over,  he  returned  to 
England;  but  the  story  was  got  before 
him :  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  sent 
for  by  the  Countess  of  St--s,  and  several 
other  persons  of  quality,  who  were  desirous 
to  receive  so  surprising  an  account  from 
his  own  mouth.  He  could  not  bear  so  much 
honour.  It  quite  turned  his  brain.  In  a 
little  time  he  ran  stark  mad.  And  so  he 
continues  to  this  day,  living  still,  as  I  ap- 
prehend, on  Wibsey  Moonside,  within  a  few 
miles  of  Leeds.*' — Qumref  Wbslbt,  vol. 
10,  p.  163. 


X^N^N^^%/^%/\/\/^^^^/W\^^^rf\A# 


[Mr,  Uowel  Haru*s  Family  at  Trevecca,"] 

*'*'  DuBnio  my  travels  in  these  parts,  I 
had  an  opportunity  of  visiting  the  late  Mr. 
Howel  Haris*s  family  at  Trevecca;  the 
house  stands  at  a  little  distance  from  Lady 
Huntingdon's  School,  and  although  it  has 
the  appearance  of  a  gentleman's  seat,  yet 
is  a  place  of  great  industry.  The  family 
consists  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
persons ;  they  occupy  a  farm  of  four  or  ^^e 
hundred  acres;  the  women  are  employed 
in  making  flannels  and  the  men  in  various 
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brmnches  of  businefls.  They  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Primitiye  Christians  in  having 
all  things  common.  Thej  have  but  one 
purse^  and  all  eat  at  the  same  table,  onlj 
the  men  and  women  are  in  different  rooms. 
Thej  are  remarkably  prudent,  industrious, 
sober,  and  temperate;  their  clothes  are  very 
plain,  but  decent;  and  the  decorum  and 
regularity  obsenred  by  them  is  almost  in- 
oonceiyable.  They  rise  every  morning  at 
five  o^clock,  and  spend  an  hour  together,  in 
singing,  prayer,  reading  or  expounding  the 
Scriptures.  At  eight  o*clock  they  break- 
fast, and  employ  the  remainder  of  the  hour 
in  religious  exercises,  as  they  do  likewise 
from  one  to  two  o*clock,  when  they  dine. 
At  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  they  assem- 
ble again  and  unite  in  the  worship  of  God, 
till  ten,  when  they  retire  to  rest.  They 
have  also  fellowship  meetings.  The  whole 
family  evince  a  high  degree  of  the  fear  of 
Crod,  and  many  of  them  experience  a  large 
measure  of  divine  peace  and  happiness.'' — 

Z.  YsWDAIili. 


^^VW%AA^^V^^^^S/S^^V^^^«^ 


[^QueHion  of  Public  ScJiools.'] 

*^Thb  public  schools  have  their  excel- 
lencies no  man  can  doubt ;  but  that  they 
have  their  evils  also,  it  would  be  folly  to 
deny.  It  is  deemed  a  branch  of  common 
politeness  to  study  the  appetite  in  subor- 
dination to  the  health  of  a  person  advanced 
to  a  state  of  maturity.  But  in  most  public 
seminaries  rigid  discipline  predominates 
over  all.  Fettered  with  an  inflexible  rule 
which  refuses  to  bend  to  any  circumstances 
or  conditions,  except  those  of  imperious 
necessity,  the  governor  and  governess  deem 
it  no  contemptible  virtue  to  disregard  the 
feelings  of  such  as  are  committed  to  their 
care.  Tenacious  of  their  rights,  pre-esta- 
blished usage  determines  every  case.  The 
robust  may  conform,  but  the  infirm  must 
sink  beneath  the  exercise  of  authority  to 
which  their  strength  is  wholly  unequal. 
In  every  department  of  life,  we  behold  va- 
riety. No  human  law  can  enforce  discipline 


uniformly ;  without  becoming  oppressive  to 
some  or  affording  laxity  to  others.  In  both 
these  cases  the  end  is  defeated  by  the  very 
measure  which  was  instituted  to  secure  it ; 
the  law  becomes  tyrannical,  and  in  propor- 
tion as  it  is  thus  applied,  is  manifestly  un- 
just"— ^Doctor  Coke. 


^«WW%/>M^<^^\/SM«>4MW«^/Wk 


[^Take  care  of  Aged  Ministers.'] 

*'  This  forms  a  new  era  in  the  life  of  a 
Methodist  preacher,  which  all  other  minis- 
ters of  the  Grospel  are  unacquainted  with. 
When  his  strength  for  labour  fails  him,  he 
no  longer  draws  his  support  from  any  cir- 
cuit, or  society,  but  is  made  a  supernume- 
rary, and  derives  a  small  assistance  for  his 
future  support  from  a  fund  to  which  he 
paid,  during  his  health,  one  guinea  per  an- 
num :  (now  a  guinea  and  a  half.)  When  in 
his  regular  work,  he  found  a  house  in  every 
circuit,  to  which  he  was  appointed,  ready 
furnished  for  the  acconunodation  of  himself 
and  family ;  but  no  sooner  does  he  cease  to 
fill  the  place,  as  an  effective  man,  but  he 
quits  his  house,  and  leaves  all  the  furniture, 
which  is  the  property  of  the  society,  to  his 
successor. 

**  Thus  when  his  head  is  silvered  by  age, 
or  his  strength  gone  by  affliction,  he  has  to 
begin  the  world  again.  At  that  period  of 
life,  afler  long  arrangements,  the  successful 
tradesman  retires  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his 
industry.  The  worn-out  servant  of  Grod, 
in  the  evening  of  life,  has  every  thing  to 
provide,  and,  in  some  cases,  very  little  to 
provide  with;  and  while  the  minister  in  the 
establishment,  settled  in  his  parish,  can  call 
in  the  ud  of  a  curate  when  he  is  no  longer 
able  to  do  the  duty  of  his  station  and  yet 
retain  his  living;  and  the  aged  minister 
over  a  dissenting  congregation,  has  his  as- 
sistant while  he  continues  to  exercise  the 
pastoral  care  over  his  flock ;  the  itinerant, 
worn  out  in  the  service  of  his  blessed  Mas- 
ter, is  placed  in  circumstances  directly  op- 
posite to  these. 

*•*•  If  I  mi^ht  be  allowed  to  advocate  the 
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cause  of  such,  I  would  saj  to  the  friends  of 
itinerancj,  look  well  to  jour  aged  minis- 
ters, particularly  at  the  time  thej  are  quit- 
ting active  service ;  make  it  your  business 
to  enquire  into  their  circumstances,  that 
jou  may  help  them.  Some  of  you  can  call 
to  recollection  that  imder  the  word  of  truth 
spoken  by  them,  you  were  first  convinced 
of  sin ;  that  to  them  you  made  known  your 
views  and  feelings ;  that  they  directed  you 
the  way  to  God  through  Christ,  and  that 
when  they  were  holding  up  the  ability  and 
willingness  of  Jesus  to  save  sinners,  you 
were  encouraged  to  trust  in  Christ;  and 
were  saved.  Some  of  your  dearest  rela- 
tives have  gone  to  glory,  through  their 
ministry.  Have  not  these  a  claim  on  your 
bounty?  Forget  them  not  in  their  old 
age." — Quaref  Wbslbt. 


<^/^^^/W^^^^WWN/^^^WV\/V« 


[Potn/W  Treatment  of  the  Christian  Mi- 
nistry."] 

*'The  Christian  Ministry  is  a  trouble- 
some and  a  disgusted  institution,  and  as 
little  regarded  by  men  as  they  regard  their 
souls,  but  rather  hated  as  much  as  they 
love  their  sins.  The  Church  is  every 
one*s  prey;  and  the  shepherds  are  pilled, 
and  polled,  and  fleeced  by  none  more  than 
by  Iheir  own  flocks.  A  prophet  is  sure  to 
be  without  honour  not  only  in  his  own 
country,  but  almost  in  every  one  else.  I 
scarce  ever  knew  any  ecclesiastick  but  was 
treated  with  scorn  and  distance;  and  the 
only  peculiar  respect  I  have  observed  shewn 
such  persons  in  this  nation  (which  yet  I 
dare  say  they  could  willingly  enough  dis- 
pense with)  is,  that  sometimes  a  clergyman 
of  an  hundred  poimd  a  year  has  the  honour 
to  be  taxed  equal  to  a  layman  of  ten  thou- 
sand. Even  those  who  pretend  most  re- 
spect to  the  Church  and  churchmen,  will 
yet  be  found  rather  to  use  than  to  respect 
them ;  and  if  at  any  time  they  do  ought  for 
them,  or  give  any  thing  to  them,  it  is  not 
because  they  are  really  lovers  of  the  Church, 
but  to  serve  some  turn  by  being  thought 
80.    As  some  keep  chaplains,  not  out  of 


any  concern  for  religion,  but  as  it  is  a  piece 
of  grandeur  something  above  keeping  a 
coach ;  it  looks  creditable  and  great  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world ;  though  in  such  cases  he 
who  serves  at  the  Altar,  has  generally  as 
much  contempt  and  disdain  passed  upon 
him,  as  he  who  serves  in  the  kitchen, 
though  perhaps  not  in  the  same  way;  if 
any  regard  be  had  to  him,  it  is  commonly 
such  an  one  as  men  have  for  a  garment  (or 
rather  a  pair  of  shoes)  which  fits  them,  viz, 
to  wear  him  and  tr«ar  him,  till  he  is  worn 
out,  and  then  to  lay  him  aside.  For  be  the 
grandee  he  depends  upon  never  so  powerful, 
he  must  not  expect  that  he  will  do  any- 
thing for  him,  till  it  is  scandalous  not  to  do 
it.  If  B.fi'st  or  second-rate  living  chance  to 
fall  in  his  giff,  let  not  the  poor  damestick 
think,  either  learning,  or  piety,  or  long 
service,  a  sufficient  pretence  to  it ;  but  let 
him  consider  with  himself  rather,  whether 
he  can  answer  that  difficult  question,  ^  Who 
was  MelchisedecKs  father  f  Or  whether  in- 
stead of  grace  for  grace  he  can  bring  gift 
for  gifty  for  all  other  qualifications  without 
it  will  be  foimd  empty  and  insignificant." — 
South,  vol.  4,  p.  136. 

[^Unprepared  Ministry  under  the  Usutrpa- 

tion."] 

**  It  is  observed  of  the  Levites,  though 
much  of  their  Ministry  was  only  shoulder- 
work,  that  they  had  yet  a  very  considerable 
time  for  preparation.  They  were  conse- 
crated to  it,  by  the  Imposition  of  Hands  tt 
the  age  of  five-and-twenty ;  after  which 
they  employed  five  years  in  learning  their 
office,  and  then  at  the  thirtieth  year  of  their 
age  they  began  their  LfCvitical  Ministration; 
at  which  time  also  our  Blessed  Saviour 
began  his  Ministry.  But  now  under  the 
Gospel,  when  our  work  is  ten  times  greater, 
(as  well  as  twice  ten  times  more  spiritual 
than  theirs  was)  do  we  think  to  furnish 
ourselves  in  half  the  space  ?    There  wss 

>  A  quettum  very  hardly  solvable  6y  a  poor 
Cltrgymanf  though  never  to  good  a  divine. 
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lately  a  company  of  men  called  Tryers, 
commissioned  by  Cromwell,  to  judge  of  the 
abilities  of  such  as  were  to  be  admitted  by 
them  into  the  Ministry :  Who  (forsooth)  if 
any  of  that  Levitical  age  of  thirty,  presented 
himself  to  them  for  their  approbation,  they 
commonly  rejected  him  with  scorn  and  dis- 
dain ;  telling  him,  that  if  he  had  not  been 
lukewarm,  and  good  for  nothing,  he  would 
haye  been  disposed  of  in  the  Ministry  long 
before ;  and  they  would  tell  him  also,  that 
he  was  not  only  of  a  legal  age,  but  of  a 
legal  spirit  too ;  and  as  for  things  legal,  (by 
which  we  poor  mortals,  and  men  of  the 
letter,  and  not  of  the  spirit^  understand 
things  done  according  to  law)  this  they 
renounced,  and  pretended  to  be  many  de- 
grees aboYe  it;  for  otherwise  we  may  be 
sure,   that  their  great  master  of  misrule 
Oliver  would  never  have  commissioned  them 
to  serve  him  in  that  post.    And  now  what 
a  kind  of  Mhustry  (may  we  imagine)  such 
would  have  stocked  this  poor  Nation  with, 
in  the  space  of  ten  years  more.    But  the 
truth  is,   for  those,   whose  divinity  was 
novelty,  it  ought  to  be  no  wonder,  if  their 
divines  were  to  be  novices  too ;  and  since 
they  intended  to  make  their  preaching  and 
praying  an  extemporary  work,  no  wonder 
if  they  were  contented  also  with  an  extem- 
porary preparation."  —  South's  JSermons, 
voL  4,  p.  63. 


Dr.  Sanderson* s  Vintation  and  Assize 
Sermons. 

"  Though  they  were  much  esteemed  by 
them  that  procured  and  were  fit  to  judge 
them,  yet  they  were  the  less  valued,  be- 
cause he  read  them  which  he  was  forced  to 
do;  for  though  he  had  an  extraordinary 
memory  (even  the  art  of  it)  yet  he  was 
punished  with  such  an  innate,  invincible 
fear  and  bashfulness,  that  his  memory  was 
wholly  useless,  as  to  the  repetition  of  his 
sermons,  so  as  he  had  writ  them;  which 
gave  occasion  to  say,  when  some  of  them, 
which  were  first  printed  and  exposed  to 
censure,   (which  was  in  the  year  1632,) 


That  the  best  sermons  that  were  ever  read, 
were  never  preached."  —  Izaak  Waltoh's 
Life. 


\Notion  of  Jacob  Behmen  that  the  Earth  is 
to  become  transparent  as  Olass.} 

"  Not  that  I  can  believe  that  wonderful 
discovery  of  Jacob  Behmen,  which  many  so 
eagerly  contend  for,  that  the  earth  itself 
with  all  its  furniture  and  inhabitants,  will 
then  be  transparent  as  glass.    There  does 
not  seem  to  be  the  least  foundation  for  this, 
either  in  Scripture,  or  reason.     Surely  not 
in  Scripture :  I  know  not  one  text  in  the 
Old  or  New  Testament,  which  afib'ms  any 
such  thing.   Certainly  it  cannot  be  inferred 
from  that  text  in  the  Revelation,  chap.  iv. 
V.  6,  And  before  the  throne  there  was  a 
sea  of  glass,  like  unto  crystal.    And  yet,  if 
I  mistake  not,  this  is  the  chief  if  not  the 
only  scripture  which  has  been  urged  in 
favour  of  this  opinion  I    Neither  can  I  con- 
ceive that  it  has  any  foundation  in  reason. 
It  has  been  warmly  alledged  that  all  things 
would  be  far  more  beautiful,  if  they  were 
quite  transparent.    But  I  cannot  apprehend 
this :  yea,  I  apprehend  quite  the  contrary. 
Suppose  every  part  of  a  human  body  were 
made  transparent  as  crystal,  would  it  ap- 
pear more  beautiful  than  it  does  now? 
Nay,  rather,  it  would  shock  us  above  mea- 
sure. The  surface  of  the  body,  in  particular. 
The  human  face  divine,  is  undoubtedly,  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  objects  that  can  be 
found  under  heaven.    But  could  you  look 
through  the  rosy  cheek,  the  smooth,  fair 
forehead,  or  the  rising  bosom,  and  distinct- 
ly see  all  that  lies  within,  you  would  turn 
away  from  it  with  loathing  and  horror.*' — 
Quare  f  Wesley,  vol.  9,  p.  252. 


Respecting  the  King's  Recovery. 

'*  One  of  the  most  remarkable  answers  to 
prayer  that  I  ever  was  a  witness  of,  was  at 
the  time  of  his  majesty's  sore  affliction, 
about  fif^n  years  ago,  when  I  was  sta- 
tioned in  the  Leeds  circuit.    As  I  well  knew 
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how  sincerely  our  late  reverend  father, 
Mr.  Wesley,  loved  our  gracious  sovereign, 
I  waited  in  earnest  expectation  that  he 
would  appoint  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer 
on  his  behalf.  As  this  was  not  done  im- 
mediately, I  appointed  one  myself,  and  we 
met  together  for  prayer  at  nine  o*clock  in 
the  morning,  and  again  at  twelve.  At  nine 
o^clock  the  Lord  was  graciously  present 
with  us,  and  we  were  blest  with  great  en- 
largement of  heart  in  prayer.  But  at  twelve 
in  particular,  we  had  a  very  extraordinary 
time  indeed.  Such  a  divine  influence  evi- 
dently rested  upon  all  present  as  it  is  not 
easy  to  describe;  such  freedom  of  mind, 
such  enlargement  of  heart,  such  power  to 
plead  and  to  wrestle  with  God  in  prayer  in 
behalf  of  the  king,  as  I  never  was  a  witness 
of  before  or  since.  I  believe  I  am  as  little 
governed  by  impressions  as  any  man  living ; 
but  I  was  powerfidly  constrained  to  believe, 
that  from  that  very  time  the  king  would 
recover.  And  it  was  with  difficulty  that  I 
could  refrain  from  telling  the  people  so. 
He  did  recover  from  that  time.  How  many 
were  praying  for  him  with  us,  at  the  same 
time,  is  not  for  me  to  say.  But  when  Mr. 
Wesley  appointed  a  day  for  fasting  and 
prayer,  it  was  spent  in  thanksgiving  for  the 
king*8  recovery." — Qiugre  f 


^^^^V^^'^^^^V^^^^VN^^^^^ 


{^ChrMan  Name*  among  the  PuritansJ] 

*'  Undbb  the  article  of  Baptism,  the  Book 
of  Discipline  runs  thus :  *•  Let  persuasions  be 
used  that  such  names  that  do  savour  either 
of  Paganism,  or  Popery  be  not  given  to 
children  at  their  baptism,  but  principally 
those  whereof  there  are  examples  in  the 
Scriptures.' 

"The  Puritans  were  strict  in  keeping 
close  to  this  rule,  as  may  be  collected  from 
the  odd  nances  they  gave  their  children : 
such  as,  the  Lord  is  near,  more  tryall, 
reformation,  discipline,  joy  again,  suffici- 
ent, from  above,  free-gifts,  more  fruit,  dust, 
&c.  And  here  Snape  was  remarkably  scru- 
pulous ;  for  this  minister  refused  to  baptize 


one  Christopher  Hodkinson's  child,  because 
he  would  have  it  christened  Richard.  Snape 
acquainted  Hodkinson  with  his  opinion  be- 
fore-hand, he  told  him  he  must  change  the 
name,  and  look  out  for  one  in  the  scripture. 
But  the  father  not  thinking  this  fancy 
would  be  so  strongly  insisted  on,  brought 
his  son  to  church.  Snape  proceeded  in  the 
solemnity  till  he  came  to  naming  the  child ; 
but  not  being  able  to  prevail  for  any  other 
name  than  Richard,  refused  to  administer 
the  sacrament :  and  thus  the  child  was  car- 
ried away,  and  afterwards  baptized  by  a 
conforming  clergyman.** — Collieb*8  Ckurek 
History, 


W^^WMM^^^^^M^^^MAMA^M 


[Accownt  of  ExperiencesJ] 

"  FouB  or  five  and  forty  years  ago,  when 
I  had  no  distinct  views  of  what  the  Apoetle 
meant,  by  exhorting  us  to  *  leave  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  and  go  on 
to  perfection;*  two  or  three  persons  in 
London,  whom  I  knew  to  be  truly  sincere, 
desired  to  give  me  an  accoimt  of  their  ex- 
perience. It  appeared  exceedingly  strange, 
being  different  from  any  that  I  had  heard 
before :  but  exactly  similar  to  the  preceding 
account  of  entire  sanctification.  The  next 
year,  two  or  three  more  persons  at  Bristol, 
and  two  or  three  in  Ringswood,  coming  to 
me  severally,  gave  me  exactly  the  same 
account  of  their  experience.  A  few  years 
after,  I  desired  all  those  in  London,  who 
made  the  same  profession,  to  come  to  me 
all  together  at  the  Foundery,  that  I  might 
be  thoroughly  satisfied.  I  desired  that  man 
of  God,  Thomas  Walsh,  to  give  us  the 
meeting  there.  When  we  met,  first  one  of 
us,  and  then  the  other,  asked  them  the 
most  searching  questions  we  could  devise. 
They  answered  every  one  without  hesita- 
tion, and  with  the  utmost  simplicity;  so 
that  we  were  fully  persuaded  they  did  not 
deceive  themselves.  In  the  years  1759, 
1760,  1761  and  1762,  their  numbers  multi- 
plied exceedingly,  not  only  in  London  and 
Bristol,  but  in  various  parts  of  Ireland  as 
well  as  England.    Not  trusting  to  the  tes- 
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timonj  of  others,  I  carefullj  examined  most 
of  these  myself:  and  in  London  alone,  I 
found  six  hundred  and  fifty-two  members 
of  our  society,  who  were  exceedingly  clear 
in  their  experience,  and  of  whose  testimony 
I  could  see  no  reason  to  doubt.  I  believe 
no  year  has  passed  since  that  time,  wherein 
God  has  not  wrought  the  same  work  in 
many  others ;  but  sometimes  in  one  part  of 
England  or  Ireland,  sometimes  in  another, 
as  ^  the  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth:* 
and  every  one  of  these,  (after  the  most 
careful  enquiry,  I  have  not  found  one  ex- 
ception either  in  Great  Britain  or  L-eland) 
has  declared  that  his  deliverance  from  sin 
was  instantaneous,  that  the  change  was 
wrought  in  a  moment.  Had  half  of  these, 
or  one  third,  or  one  in  twenty,  declared  it 
was  gradually  wrought  in  them,  I  should 
have  believed  this,  with  regard  to  them, 
and  thought  that  some  were  gradually  sanc- 
tified, and  some  instantaneously.** — Qfutref 
Wbsubt,  voL  10,  p.  58. 


^^A^M«V^%/«M/SA^^^^^/VM^^ 


[Patfi  of  kneeling  through  Long  Prayers,'] 

^^Thebb  are  many  weak  and  tender 
people,  who  cannot  kneel  long  at  one  time; 
and  there  are  some  preachers,  &c.  who 
spend  more  time,  especially  in  their  first 
prayer,  than  is  proportionate  to  the  other 
parts  of  the  service.  People  who  are  weak 
or  elderly,  cannot  long  continue  on  their 
knees,  which  is  not  an  easy  posture;  and 
such  knowing  from  past  experience,  that 
they  are  likely  to  have  a  long  prayer, 
choose  rather  to  stand  all  the  time,  as  they 
know  they  could  not  continue  to  kneel  so 
long,  and  would  think  it  improper  to  rise 
up  during  the  time  of  prayer.  I  shall  beg 
leave  to  mention  two  instances  within  my 
own  knowledge.  I  said  once  to  a  pious 
couple  whom  I  had  known  to  be  diligent  in 
all  the  means  of  grace,  *  Why  do  you  not 
attend  the  public  prayer-meeting,  as  you 
were  accustomed  to  do  ?*  *  We  cannot  with- 
out standing  during  prayer,  which  we  think 
is  unbecoming  and  would  be  a  bad  ex- 


ample: the  prayers  are  so  long,  that  we 
cannot  kneel  all  the  time ;  sometimes  a  verse 
of  a  hymn  is  given  out  while  the  people  are 
on  their  knees,  and  two  or  three  pray,  we 
cannot  kneel  so  long,  and  therefore  are 
obliged  to  keep  away.*  In  such  a  case  I 
could  only  say,  I  shall  endeavour  to  remedy 
this  evil. 

"  In  the  second  instance,  I  was  the  chief 
sufferer ;  at  a  public  meeting  a  pious  bro- 
ther went  to  pray,  I  kneeled  on  the  floor, 
having  nothing  to  lean  against  or  to  support 
me — ^he  prayed  forty-eight  minutes — ^I  was 
unwilling  to  rise,  and  several  times  was 
nigh  fainting — ^what  I  suffered,  I  cannot 
describe.  After  the  meeting  was  over,  I 
ventured  to  expostulate  with  the  good  man, 
and  in  addition  to  the  injury  I  sustained 
by  his  unmerciful  prayer,  I  had  the  follow- 
ing reproof:  *My  brother,  if  your  mind 
had  been  more  spiritual,  you  would  not 
have  felt  the  prayer  too  long.*  More  than 
twenty  years  have  elapsed  since  this  trans- 
action took  place,  but  the  remembrance  of 
what  I  then  suffered  still  rests  on  my  mind 
with  a  keen  edge.  The  good  man  is  still 
alive — ^will  probably  read  this  paper — ^will 
no  doubt  recollect  the  circumstance,  and 
I  hope  will  feel  that  he  has  since  learned 
more  prudence  and  more  charity.'* — Adam 

GlABKE. 


^^^^^^^^^s^^^^^^^^^^^t^^t^ 


{^Puritanical  Preaching."] 

**  FiBST  of  all  they  seize  upon  some  text, 
from  whence  they  draw  something,  (which 
they  call  a  doctrine)  and  well  may  it  be 
said  to  be  drawn  from  the  words;  foras- 
much as  it  seldom  naturally  flows,  or  results 
from  them.  In  the  next  place,  being  thus 
provided,  they  branch  it  into  several  heads, 
perhaps  twenty,  or  thirty,  or  upwards. 
Whereupon,  for  the  prosecution  of  these, 
they  repair  to  some  trusty  concordance, 
which  never  fails  them,  and  by  the  help  of 
that,  they  range  six  or  seven  scriptures 
under  each  head;  which  scriptures  they 
prosecute  one  by  one,  first  amplifying  and 
enlarging  upon  one,  for  some  considerable 
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time,  till  they  have  spoiled  it;  and  then 
that  being  done,  thej  pass  to  another,  which 
in  its  turn  suffers  accordingly^  And  these 
impertinent,  and  unpremeditated  enlarge- 
ments they  look  upon  as  the  motions  and 
breathings  of  the  spirit,  and  therefore  much 
beyond  those  carnal  ordinances  of  sense  and 
reason,  supported  by  industry  and  study; 
and  this  they  call  a  saving  way  of  preach- 
ing, as  it  must  be  confessed  to  be  a  way  to 
save  much  labour,  and  nothing  else  that  I 
know  of.  But  how  men  should  thus  come 
to  make  the  salvation  of  an  inunortal  soul, 
such  a  slight,  extempore  business,  I  must 
profess  I  cannot  understand;  and  would 
gladly  understand  upon  whose  example 
they  ground  this  way  of  preaching;  not 
upon  that  of  the  apostles  I  am  sure.  For 
it  is  said  of  St.  Paul,  in  his  sermon  before 
Felix,  that  he  reasoned  of  righteousness, 
temperance,  and  judgment  to  come.  The 
words  being  in  Acts  xxiv.  v.  25,  ^caXe- 
yofiiva  he  avT&,  and  according  to  the  na- 
tural force  and  import  of  them,  signifying, 
that  he  discoursed  or  reasoned  dialectically, 
following  one  conclusion  with  another,  and 
with  the  most  close  and  pressing  arguments 
from  the  most  persuasive  topics  of  reason 
and  divinity.  Whereupon  we  quickly  find 
the  prevalence  of  his  preaching  in  a  suit- 
able effect,  that  Felix  trembled.  Whereas 
had  Paul  only  cast  about  his  arms,  spoke 
himself  hoarse,  and  cried,  you  are  damned, 
though  Felix  (as  guilty  as  he  was)  might 
have  given  him  the  hearing,  yet  possibly 
he  might  also  have  looked  upon  him  as  one 
whose  passion  had,  at  that  time,  got  the 
start  of  his  judgment,  and  accordingly  have 
given  him  die  same  coarse  salute,  which  the 
same  Paul  afterwards  so  undeservedly  met 
with  from  Festus ;  but  his  zeal  was  too 
much  under  the  conduct  of  his  reason,  to 
fly  out  at  such  a  rate.  But  to  pass  from 
these  indecencies  to  others,  as  little  to  be 
allowed  in  this  sort  of  men ;  can  any  toler* 
able  reason  be  given  for  those  strange  new 
postures  used  by  some  in  the  delivery  of 
the  word  ?  Such  as  shutting  the  eyes,  dis- 
torting the  face,  and  speaking  through  the 


nose,  which  I  think  cannot  so  properly  be 
called  preaching,  as  toning  of  a  sermon. 
Nor  do  I  see,  why  the  word  may  not  be 
altogether  as  effectual  for  the  conversion 
of  souls,  delivered  by  one  who  has  the 
manners  to  look  his  aucUtory  in  the  face; 
using  hb  own  countenance  and  his  own  na- 
tive voice,  without  straining  it  to  a  lament- 
able and  doleful  whine,  (never  serving  to 
any  purpose,  but  where  some  religious  cheat 
is  to  be  carried  on).  That  ancient,  though 
seemingly  odd  saying,  Loquere  ut  te  videam^ 
in  my  poor  jud^ent,  carries  in  it  a  very 
notable  instruction,  and  peculiarly  i^pli- 
cable  to  the  persons  and  matter  here  pointed 
at.  For,  supposing  one  to  be  a  very  able 
and  excellent  speaker,  yet  under  the  fore- 
mentioned  circumstances,  he  must  however 
needs  be  a  very  ill  sight ;  and  the  case  of 
his  poor  suffering  hearers  very  severe  upon 
them,  while  both  the  matter  uttered  by 
him,  shall  grate  hard  upon  the  ear,  and  the 
person  uttering  it,  at  the  same  time  equally 
offend  the  eye.  It  is  clear  therefore,  that 
the  men  of  this  method  have  sidlied  the 
noble  science  of  divinity,  and  can  never 
warrant  their  practice,  either  from  religion 
or  reason,  or  the  rules  of  decent  and  good 
behaviour,  nor  yet  from  the  example  of  the 
apostles,  and  least  of  all  from  that  of  our 
Saviour  himself.  For  none  surely  will 
imagine  that  these  men*s  speaking,  as  never 
man  spoke  before,  can  pass  for  any  imita- 
tion of  him/'-i-SouTH,  vol.  4,  p.  50. 


{^FaUifig''Fits^  common  to  aU  Ages^  under 
Religious  JExcitement,^ 

*'  This  phenomenon  of  falling  is  common 
to  all  ages,  sexes,  and  characters ;  and  when 
they  fall  they  are  differently  exercised. 
Some  pious  people  have  fallen  under  a 
sense  of  ingratitude  and  hardness  of  heart ; 
and  others  under  affecting  manifestations 
of  the  love  and  goodness  of  God.  Many 
thoughtless  persons  under  convictions,  have 
obtained  comfort  before  they  arose.  But 
perhaps  the  most  numerous  class  consists  of 
those  who  fall  under  distressing  views  of 
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their  guilt,  who  arise  with  the  same  fearful 
apprehensions,  and  continue  in  that  state 
for  some  days,  perhaps  weeks,  before  they 
receive  comfort.  I  have  conversed  with 
many  who  fell  under  the  influence  of  com- 
fortable feelings,  and  the  account  they  gave 
of  their  exercises  while  they  lay  entranced 
was  very  surprising.  Their  minds  appeared 
wholly  swallowed  up  in  contemplating  the 
perfections  of  God,  as  illustrated  in  the 
plan  of  salvation,  and  whilst  they  lay  ap- 
parently senseless,  and  almost  lifeless,  their 
minds  were  more  vigorous,  and  their  memo- 
ries more  retentive  and  accurate  than  they 
had  ever  been  before.  I  have  heard  men 
of  respectability  assert,  that  their  manifes- 
tations of  gospel  truth  were  so  clear,  as  to 
require  some  caution  when  they  began  to 
speak,  lest  they  should  use  language  which 
might  induce  their  hearers  to  suppose  they 
had  seen  those  things  with  bodily  eyes ; 
but  at  the  same  time,  they  had  seen  no 
image  nor  sensible  representation,  nor  in- 
deed any  thing  besides  the  old  truths  con- 
tained in  the  Bible. 

**  Among  those  whose  minds  were  filled 
with  most  delightful  communications  of 
divine  love,  I  but  seldom  observed  any 
thing  ecstatic.  Their  expressions  were  just 
and  rational,  they  conversed  with  calmness 
and  composure,  and  on  their  first  recover- 
ing the  use  of  speech,  they  appeared  like 
persons  recovering  from  a  violent  disease 
which  had  lefl  them  on  the  borders  of  the 
grave.  I  have  sometimes  been  present 
when  persons  who  fell  under  the  influence 
of  convictions,  obtained  relief  before  they 
arose ;  in  these  cases,  it  was  impossible  not 
to  observe  how  strongly  the  change  in  their 
minds  was  depicted  in  their  countenances ; 
instead  of  a  face  of  horror  and  despair, 
they  assumed  one,  open,  luminous,  serene, 
and  expressive  of  all  the  comfortable  feel- 
ings of  religion.  As  to  those  who  fall  down 
under  convictions  and  continue  in  that 
state,  they  are  not  different  from  those  who 
receive  convictions  in  other  revivals,  ex- 
cepting that  their  distress  is  more  severe. 
Indeed  extraordinary  power  is  the  leading 


characteristic  of  this  revival,  both  saints 
and  sinners  have  more  striking  discoveries 
of  the  realities  of  another  world,  than  I 
have  ever  known  on  any  other  occasion.** 
— Quaref  Wbslbt. 


^^^^i^A/^^^^^\^^iM^tf^^«w\ 


[^Lengthy  Preaching  and  Love  Fetut'] 

1806.  ^^As  the  Caernarvon  quarterly 
meeting  was  to  be  held  in  that  town,  and 
as  our  friends  were  persuaded  that  neither 
the  old  building  we  have  to  preach  in,  nor 
any  other  place  that  we  could  procure, 
would  contain  the  people  that  would  as- 
semble on  the  occasion^  therefore,  although 
the  season  of  the  year  was  so  unfavourable, 
it  being  the  twenty-first  of  January,  they 
built  a  stage  for  the  preachers  to  stand  on 
and  preach  in  the  middle  of  the  town. 
When  the  appointed  time  came,  all  that 
could  not  be  acconmiodated  in  the  neigh- 
bouring windows,  which  it  was  judged  were 
about  two  thousand,  endured  the  incle- 
mency of  the  weather  for  seven  hours  to 
hear  the  word  of  life,  and  that  with  the 
greatest  composure  of  mind!  Brother 
Parry  and  brother  Williams,  preached  from 
ten  till  twelve  o*clock,  brother  Davies  and 
brother  Jones,  sen.,  from  two  till  four.  It 
was  published  for  me  and  brother  Jones,  of 
Welsh  Fool  Circuit,  to  preach  at  six,  in  the 
preaching  room ;  but  a  little  before  the 
time,  our  friends  informed  us  the  attempt 
would  be  dangerous  in  the  extreme  :  that 
the  place  would  not  hold  one  fourth  part 
of  the  people  that  would  strive  to  get  in : 
and  that  it  would  be  the  most  prudent  way 
to  continue  our  meeting  in  the  open  air. 
As  soon  as  we  had  acceded  to  the  proposal, 
the  stage  and  neighbouring  windows  were 
well  illuminated,  and,  as  if  the  heavens  ap- 
proved of  the  steps  we  were  taking,  the 
clouds  withheld  their  showers,  and  the 
winds  became  so  calm  as  not  to  extinguish 
a  single  light,  or  incommode  in  any  respect 
the  assembled  multitude,  which  was  greater 
than  had  been  collected  through  the  course 
of  the  day ;  for  the  country  people  had  not 
returned  home,  and  the  novelty  of  \)bL<^ 
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thing  had  brought  most  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town  together.  There  were  twelve 
preachers  on  the  stage,  and  about  two 
thousand  people  before  us  I  The  darkness 
of  the  sky,  and  the  stillness  of  the  eyening, 
the  lights  interspersed,  together  with  so 
many  faces  lifted  up  towards  us,  eagerly 
catching  the  word  as  it  dropped  from  our 
lips,  made  the  scene  truly  ttSecting,  and 
awflilly  grand;  insomuch,  that,  to  me  it 
was  one  of  the  most  pleasing  sights  my 
eyes  ever  beheld !  Our  meeting  continued 
fh>m  six  till  nine  o'clock,  when  about  three 
hundred,  from  different  societies,  retired  to 
our  room,  and  held  a  Love  Feast  for  about 
two  hours.** — Qfutre  f 

\_C(mvuUive  Fainting*  at  Prayer J\ 

^  With  respect  to  the  largeness  of  the 
assemblies,  it  is  generally  supposed  that 
at  many  places  there  were  not  fewef  than 
eight,  ten  or  twelve  thousand  people  :  —  at 
a  place  called  Cane  Ridge  Meeting-house, 
many  are  of  opinion  there  were  at  least 
twenty  thousand ;  there  were  one  hundred 
and  forty  waggons  which  came  loaded  with 
people,  besides  other  wheel  carriages.  Some 
persons  had  come  two  hundred  miles.  The 
largeness  of  these  assemblies  was  an  incon- 
venience;—  they  were  so  numerous  to  be 
addressed  by  one  speaker,  it  therefore  be- 
came necessary  for  several  ministers  to  of- 
ficiate at  the  same  time  at  different  stands : 
this  afforded  an  opportunity  to  those  who 
were  but  slightly  impressed  with  religion, 
to  wander  to  and  fro  between  the  different 
places  of  worship,  which  created  an  appear- 
ance of  confusion,  and  gave  ground  to  such 
as  were  unfriendly  to  the  woHk  to  charge  it 
with  disorder.  Another  cause  also  con- 
duced to  the  same  effect :  About  this  time 
the  people  began  to  fall  down  in  great 
numbers,  under  serious  impressions:  this 
was  a  new  thing  among  Presbyterians :  it 
excited  universal  astonishment,  and  created 
a  curiosity  which  could  not  be  restrained 
when  people  feU  even  during  the  most  so^ 
lemn  parts  of  divine  service.    Those  who 


stood  near  were  so  extremely  anxious  to 
see  how  they  were  affected  that  they  oflen 
crowded  about  them  so  as  to  disturb  the 
worship.  But  these  causes  of  disorder  were 
soon  removed;  different  sacraments  were 
appointed  on  the  same  sabbath,  which  di- 
vided the  people,  and  the  falling  down 
became  so  familiar  as  to  excite  no  disturb- 
ance.*'— Quicere  f 


vws/^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^* 


ISheep  and  Qoat^—Whatf] 

Thb  blessed  Jordan  (to  give  him  his  Catho- 
lic title)  who  was  the  second  general  of  the 
Dominicans,  made  an  odd  use  of  this  often 
used  similitude  in  a  speech  to  the  fiiars  of 
his  order :  **  Mihi  et  veris  Pridati»  aeeidit, 
sicut  poMtori^  qui  magis  gravahw  autodia 
tmiuM  hirci  quam  eentwn  omurn:  ne  magit 
wms  ituolens  gravat  Prtelatum  et  turbat  cam' 
ventwan,  quam  aUi  Fratres  dueenti,  qui  sicut 
aves  Domini  Pastarem  sequuntur,  et  silrihim 
ejus  inteUigunt,  nee  Mocios  reUnquunt^  sed  ti- 
mid vadunt,  stoMty  aecubant,  comedunt^  bUntnt, 
capite  indinato  herbas  coQigunt  in  ornnOnu 
fruchiasey  in  paucis  ttediose.  Sed  aliqui^  ut 
hirci  turbaniespoMtorem  etgregem,  discurrunt^ 
perstrepuntt  in  sodas  capita  inynngunty  ad 
alia  salhmt^  viam  nan  tenent,  sata  aUomm 
ladunty  nee  virga  nee  pastoris  clamare  cohi- 
hentuTy  et  ad  ultimum^  brevem  caudamy  id 
est,  curiam  patientiam  habent,  et  idea  quan- 
doque  foeda  sua  ostenduni.  Pro  Deo,  ca- 
rissimiy  fugite  hufusmodi  mores  kircinoSy  et 
estate  ut  oves  Dei,*' — ^Acta  Sanctorum,  ISth 
Feb.,  p.  733. 


i*MMWV^^^^^^^^AA^^^/^^ 


{^Ejaculations.'] 

**  Ejaculations  are  short  prayers  darted 
up  to  €rod  on  emergent  occasions. — ^The 
principal  use  of  ejaculations  is  against  the 
fiery  darts  of  the  Devil.  Our  adversary 
injects  (how  he  doth  it  God  knows,  that  he 
doth  it  we  know)  bad  motions  into  our 
hearts ;  and  that  we  may  be  as  nimble  with 
our  antidotes,  as  he  with  poisons,  such  short 
prayers  are  proper  and  necessary.  In  hard 
havens  so  choaked  up  with  the  envious 
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*Mids,  that  great  shipe  drawing  manj  feet 
of  irater  cannot  come  near,  lighter  and 
lesser  pennacea  ma/  freelj  and  lafelj  Birive. 
When  we  are  time-bound,  place-bound,  or 
person-bound,  so  that  we  cannot  compose 
ourselves  to  make  a  large  solemn  prajer, 
this  is  the  right  instant  for  ejaculations, 
whether  orallj  uttered  or  only  poured  forth 
inwardlj  in  the  heart. 

"  Ejaculations  take  not  up  anj  room  in  the 
soul.  Thej  give  liberty  of  callings,  so  that 
at  the  same  iiutanl  one  may  follow  his  pro- 
per Tocati<H).  The  husbandman  may  dart 
forth  an  ejaculation,  and  not  make  a  balk 
the  more.  The  seaman  nerertheless  steers 
his  ship  right  In  the  darkest  night.  Tea, 
the  soldier  at  the  same  time,  niay  shoot  out 
his  prayer  to  God,  and  um  his  pistol  at  his 
enemy,  the  one  better  hitting  the  mark  for 
the  other." — Fuixaa's  Oood  ThovghU. 


[Alport  o/tteCVpy] 
"  Ir  It  be  allowed,"  says  Db.  WnrrAKSK, 
(of  WhaUey,  — not  of  Manchester)  "that 
thit  mode  of  providing  for  the  Christian 
Priesthood  is,  strictly  speaking,  of  divine 
institution,  mch  a  concession  will  super- 
sede all  reasoning,  eren  in  favour  of  the 
appointment.  But  waving  for  the  present 
a  point  which  I  mean  not  either  to  affirm 
or  deny,  I  would  asl^  whether  at  the  foun- 
dation of  parishes,  and  for  many  centuries 
after,  it  were  possible  to  devise  a  method  of 
supporting  an  incumbent  equally  wise  and 
proper,  with  that  of  a  manse,  glebe  and 
tithes.  The  pastor  was  not  to  be  a  vagrant 
among  bis  fiock  ;  an  house  therefore  was  to 
be  provided  for  him.  He  wanted  the  com- 
mon necessaries  of  life  (fbr  it  was  held  at 
that  tune  that  even  spiritual  men  must  eat 
and  drink)  and  money  there  was  none  to 
purchase  them ;  a  moderate  allotment  there- 
fore of  land  was  tixo  required.  But  the 
growth  of  grun,  a  process  which  demands 
much  care  and  attention,  would  hare  con- 
verted the  incumbent,  as  it  has  been  well 
and  frequently  ni^ed  of  late,  into  an  illite- 


rate  farmer.  It  was  proper  therefore  that 
the  glebe  should  be  restricted  within  such 
limits  as  would  suffice  for  the  production 
of  milk,  butter,  cheese,  animal  food,  and 
such  other  articles  as  require  little  labour, 
while  the  bread-corn  and  other  grain  of  the 
minister  should  be  supplied  by  the  industry 
of  his  parishioners.  And  if  the  minister 
fed  the  people,  as  it  was  bis  office  to  do, 
with  '  the  bread  that  endureth,'  there  was 
an  harmony  as  well  as  equity,  in  requiring 
that  (A«y  should  feed  him  in  return  with 
that  *  which  perishetb.'  But  this  primitive 
and  pleasing  reciprocation  of  good  offices 
too  quickly  ceased  to  be  nniversal ;  and  the 
common  corruption  of  our  nature  will  su- 
persede the  necessity  of  enquiring,  whether 
the  evil  began  with  a  snbtraction  of  tithes 
or  teaching.  The  declension  would  be 
mutual ;  and  law,  not  love,  would  soon  be- 
come the  measure  both  of  the  one  payment 
and  the  other." — Hittory  of  Craeen,  p.  6. 


[Dure^wc^U  TreatmeiU  oftJte  CUrgy  m 

"  Upon  the  whole  matter,  if  we  consider 
the  treatment  of  the  clergy  in  these  nations, 
since  Popery  was  driven  out,  both  as  to  the 
language  and  usage  which  they  find  from 
most  about  them ;  I  do,  from  all  that  I 
have  read,  beard,  or  seen,  confidently  aver 
(and  I  wish  I  could  speak  it  loud  enough  to 
reach  all  the  comers  and  quarters  of  the 
whole  world)  that  there  is  no  nation  or 
people  nnder  heaven,  christian  or  not  chris- 
tian, which  despise,  hate,  and  trample  upon 
their  clergy  or  priesthood  comparably  to 
the  Engli^.  So  that  (as  matters  have 
been  carried)  it  is  really  no  small  ai^mnent 
of  the  predominance  of  conscience  over 
interest,  that  there  are  yet  parents  who  can 
be  willing  to  breed  up  any  of  their  sons  (if 
hopefully  endowed)  to  so  dUantraged  and 
dwMNrqgtttgr  a  profession."  —  South's  Ser- 
mmt,  vol.  9,  p.  420. 
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[Difference  of  Mirdstratiotu,'] 

'*  Thbkb  are  others  of  a  melancholy^  re- 
$erved^  and  severe  temper^  who  think  much 
and  speak  little ;  and  these  are  the  fittest  to 
serve  the  Church  in  the  pensive^  affUcHve 
parts  of  religion ;  in  the  austerities  of  re- 
pentance and  mortification,  in  a  retirement 
from  the  world,  and  a  settled  composure  of 
their  thoughts  to  self-reflection  and  medi- 
tation. And  such  also  are  the  ablest  to  deal 
with  troubled  and  distressed  consciences, 
to  meet  with  their  doubts,  and  to  answer 
their  objections,  and  to  ransack  every  comer 
of  their  shifting  and  fallacious  hearts,  and 
in  a  word,  to  laj  before  them  the  true  8t«tc 
of  their  souls,  having  so  frequently  de- 
scended into,  and  took  a  strict  account  of 
their  own.  And  this  is  so  great  a  work, 
that  there  are  not  many  whose  minds  and 
tempers  are  capable  of  it,  who  yet  may  be 
serviceable  enough  to  the  Church  in  other 
things.  And  it  is  the  same  thoughtful  and 
reserved  temper  of  spirit,  which  must  ena- 
ble others  to  serve  the  Church  in  the  hard 
and  controversial  parts  of  religion.  Which 
sort  of  men,  (though  they  should  never  rub 
meiCs  itching  ears  from  the  pulpit)  the 
Church  can  no  more  be  without,  than  a 
garrison  can  be  without  soldiers^  or  a  city 
without  walls;  or  than  a  man  can  defend 
himself  with  his  tangucy  when  his  enemy 
comes  against  him  with  his  sword.  And 
therefore,  great  pity  it  is,  that  such  as  God 
has  eminently  and  peculiarly  furnished,  and 
(as  it  were)  cut  out  for  this  service,  should 
be  cast  upon,  and  compelled,  to  th^  popular^ 
speakings  noisy  part  of  divinity ;  it  being  all 
one,  as  if,  when  a  town  is  besieged,  the 
governor  of  it  should  call  off  a  valiant  and 
expert  soldier  from  the  walls,  to  sing  him 
a  song  or  play  him  a  lesson  upon  the  violin 
at  a  banquet,  and  then  turn  him  out  of 
town,  because  he  could  not  sing  and  play 
as  well  as  he  could  fight.  And  yet  as 
ridiculous  as  this  is,  it  is  but  too  like  the 
irrational  and  absurd  humour  of  the  pre- 
sent age  ;  which  thinks  all  sense  and  worth 
confined  wholly  to  the  pulpit.    And  many 


excellent  persons,  because  they  cannot  make 
a  noise  with  chapter  and  verse  and  harangue 
it  twice  a  day  to  factitious  tradesmeuy  and 
ignorant  old  women,  are  esteemed  of  as 
nothing  and  scarce  thought  worthy  to  eat 
the  Church's  bread.'* — South's  Sermons,  vol. 
3,  p.  429. 


W\/\^^A/\/\A/S^^\/W%i^i«%/S/\M 


[Christians  looking  to  the  Sun^rising."] 

**Ths  Primitive  Christians  used  to  as- 
semble on  the  steps  of  the  Basilica  of  St. 
Peter,  to  see  the  first  rays  of  the  rising 
sun,  and  kneel,  curvatis  cervicibus  in  hono- 
rem  splendidi  Orbis."" — S.  Leo.  Serm,  7.  de 
Nativit. 

The  practice  was  prohibited  as  savour- 
ing of,  or  leading  to  Gentilism. — Bebniho, 
vol.  1,  p.  45. 


X/V\/^^^^^/\/^/N/N/V^^^^/\'\'V 


[God's  Witness  of  Himself  ,"] 

^*  I  HAVE  been  ever  prone  to  take  this  for 
a  principle,  and  a  very  safe  one  too,  viz. 
That  there  is  no  opinion  really  good  (I 
mean  good  in  the  natural,  beneficent  con- 
sequences thereof)  which  can  be  false. 
And  accordingly,  when  religion,  even  na- 
tural, tells  us,  that  there  is  a  God,  and  that 
he  is  a  rewarder  of  every  man  according  to 
his  works ;  that  he  is  a  most  wise  Gover- 
nor, and  a  most  just  and  impartial  Judge, 
and  for  that  reason  has  appointed  a  future 
estate,  wherein  every  man  shall  receive  a 
retribution  suitable  to  what  he  had  done  in 
his  life  time.  And  moreover,  when  the 
Christian  religion  farther  assures  us,  that 
Christ  has  satisfied  God's  justice  for  sin, 
and  purchased  eternal  redemption  and  sal- 
vation, for  even  the  greatest  sinners,  who 
shall  repent  of,  and  turn  from  their  sins; 
and  withall,  has  given  such  excellent  laws 
to  the  world,  that  if  men  perform  them, 
they  shall  not  fail  to  reap  an  eternal  reward 
of  happiness,  as  the  fruit  and  effect  of  the 
fore-mentioned  satisfaction ;  as  on  the  other 
side,  that  if  they  live  viciously,  and  die  im- 
penitent, they  shall  inevitably  be  disposed 
of  into  a  condition  of  eternal  and  insup- 
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portable  misery.  These,  I  saj,  are  some  of 
the  principal  things,  which  religion,  both 
natural  and  christian,  proposes  to  mankind. 
"  And  now,  before  we  come  to  acknow- 
ledge the  truth  of  them,  let  us  seriously, 
and  in  good  earnest  examine  them,  and 
consider  how  good,  how  expedient,  and 
how  suitably  to  all  the  ends  and  uses  of 
humane  life  it  is,  that  there  should  be  such 
things;  how  unable  society  would  be  to 
subsist  without  them ;  how  the  whole  world 
would  sink  into  another  chaos  and  confu- 
sion, did  not  the  awe  and  belief  of  these 
things  (or  something  like  them)  regulate 
and  controul  the  exorbitances  of  men's  head- 
strong and  unruly  wills.  Upon  a  thorough 
consideration  of  all  which,  I  am  confident, 
that  there  is  no  truly  wise  and  thinking 
person,  who  (could  he  suppose  that  the 
fore-cited  dictates  of  religion  should  not 
prove  really  true)  would  not  however  wish 
at  least  that  they  were  so.  For  allowing 
(what  experience  too  sadly  demonstrates) 
that  an  universal  guilt  has  passed  upon  all 
mankind  through  sin ;  and  supposing  with- 
all  that  there  were  no  hopes,  or  terms  of 
pardon  held  forth  to  sinners,  would  not  an 
universal  despair  follow  &n  universal  guilt  ? 
And  would  not  such  a  despair  drive  the 
worship  of  Grod  out  of  the  world  ?  For  cer- 
tain it  is,  that  none  would  pray  to  him, 
serve  or  worship  him,  and  much  less  suffer 
for  him,  who  despaired  to  receive  any  good 
from  him.  And  on  the  other  side,  could 
sinners  have  any  solid  ground  to  hope  for 
pardon  of  sin,  without  an  antecedent  satis- 
faction made  to  the  Divine  Justice  so  in- 
finitely wronged  by  sin  ?  Or  could  the  ho- 
nour of  that  great  Attribute  be  preserved 
without  such  a  compensation?  And  yet 
farther,  could  all  the  wit  and  reason  of  man 
conceive,  how  such  a  satisfaction  could  be 
made,  had  not  religion  revealed  to  us  a 
Saviour,  who  was  both  God  and  Man,  and 
upon  that  account  only  fitted  and  enabled 
to  make  it  ?  And  after  all  could  the  be- 
nefits of  this  satisfaction  be  attainable  by 
any,  but  upon  the  conditions  of  repentance, 
and  change  of  life,  would  not  all  piety  and 


holy  living  be  thereby  banished  from  the 
societies  of  men?  So  that  we  see  from 
hence,  that  it  is  religion  alone  which  op- 
poses itself  to  all  the  dire  consequences, 
and  (like  the  angel  appointed  to  guard 
Paradise  with  a  flaming  sword)  stands  in 
the  breach  against  all  that  despair,  vio- 
lence, and  impiety,  which  would  otherwise 
irresistably  break  in  upon,  and  infest  man- 
kind in  all  their  concerns,  civil  and  spi- 
ritual. 

**  And  this  one  consideration  (were  there 
no  farther  arguments  for  it,  either  from 
faith  or  philosophy)  is  to  me  an  irrefragable 
proof  of  the  tiruth  of  the  doctrines  delivered 
by  it.  For,  that  a  falsehood  (which  as  such, 
is  the  defect,  the  reproach,  and  the  very 
deformity  of  nature)  should  have  such  ge- 
nerous, such  wholesome,  and  sovereign  ef- 
fects, as  to  keep  the  whole  world  in  order, 
and  that  a  lye  should  be  the  great  bond  or 
ligament  which  holds  all  the  societies  of 
mankind  together ;  keeping  them  from  cut- 
ting throats,  and  tearing  one  another  in 
pieces,  as  (if  religion  be  not  a  iruthy  all 
these  salutary,  publick  benefits  must  be 
ascribed  to  tricks  and  lies)  would  be  such 
an  assertion,  as,  upon  all  tlie  solid  grounds 
of  sense  and  reason,  (to  go  no  farther) 
ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  unmeasurably 
absurd  and  unnatural.** — South*s  Sermons, 
vol.  4,  p.  406. 


•WW%A/V\/\/S'«^/S/X/V/N/V/V\A>/W> 


^Meditation.'] 

"  In  meditation,  strive  rather  for  graces 
than  for  gifts,  for  afiections  in  the  way  of 
virtue  more  than  the  overflowings  of  sen- 
sible devotion;  and,  therefore,  if  thou 
findest  any  thing,  by  which  thou  mayest  be 
better,  though  thy  spirit  do  not  actually 
rejoice,  or  find  any  gust  or  relish  in  the 
manducation,  yet  choose  it  greedily.  For 
although  the  chief  end  of  meditation  be 
afiection,  and  not  determinations  intellec- 
tual ;  yet  there  is  choice  to  be  had  of  the 
affections;  and  care  must  be  taken,  that 
the  affections  be  desires  of  virtue^  ot  T«<^\ir 
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diations  and  aversions  from  something  cri- 
minal ;  not  joys  and  transportations  spiri- 
tual, comforts,  and  complacencies ;  for  they 
are  no  part  of  our  duty :  sometimes  they 
are  encouragements,  and  sometimes  re- 
wards ;  sometimes  they  depend  upon  habi- 
tude and  disposition  of  body,  and  seem 
great  matters,  when  they  have  little  in 
them ;  and  are  more  bodily  than  spiritual, 
like  the  gift  of  tears,  and  yearning  of  the 
bowels;  and  sometimes  they  are  illusions 
and  temptations,  at  which  if  the  soul  stoops 
and  be  greedy  after,  they  may  prove  like 
Hippomenes*  golden  apples  to  Atalanta, 
retard  our  course  and  possibly  do  some 
hazard  to  the  whole  race.** — Jebemt  Tay- 
lor, vol.  1,  p.  114. 


%^^^^^^^^^/V^^^M^^^h^M^M 


[^Evil  Results  of  Want  of  Catechising.'] 

**  It  is  want  of  catechising  which  has  been 
the  true  cause  of  those  numerous  sects, 
schisms,  and  wild  opinions,  which  have  so 
disturbed  the  peace,  and  bid  fair  to  destroy 
the  religion  of  the  nation.  For  the  con- 
sciences of  men  have  been  filled  with  wind 
and  noise,  empty  notions  and  pulpit  tattle. 
So  that  amongst  the  most  seraphical  illu- 
minati,  and  the  highest  puritan  perfectianistSj 
you  shall  find  people,  of  fifty,  threescore, 
and  fourscore  years  old,  not  able  to  give 
that  account  of  their  faith,  which  you  might 
have  had  heretofore  from  a  boy  of  nine  or 
ten.  Thus  far  had  the  pulpit  (by  accident) 
disordered  the  church,  and  the  desk  must 
restore  it.  For  you  know  the  main  busi- 
ness of  the  pulpit  in  the  late  times  (which 
we  are  not  thoroughly  recovered  from  yet, 
and  perhaps  never  shall)  was  to  please  and 
pamper  a  proud,  senseless  humour,  or  ra- 
ther a  kind  of  spiritual  itch,  which  had 
then  seized  the  greatest  part  of  the  nation, 
and  worked  chiefly  about  their  ears;  and 
none  were  so  overrun  with  it,  as  the  holy 
sisterhood,  the  daughters  of  Sian,  and  the 
matrons  of  the  new  Jerusalem  (as  they  called 
themselves).  These  brought  with  them 
ignorance  and  itching  ears  in  abimdance;  | 


and  holder'forth  equalled  them  in  one,  and 
gratified  them  in  the  other.  So  that  what- 
soever the  doctrine  was,  the  application  stUl 
ran  on  the  surest  side;  for  to  give  those 
doctrine  and  use-men,  those  pulpit-engineers 
their  due,  they  understood  how  to  plant 
their  batteries  and  to  make  their  attacks 
perfectly  well ;  and  knew  that  by  pleasing 
the  wife,  they  should  not  fail  to  preach  the 
husband  in  their  pocket.  And  therefore  to 
prevent  the  success  of  such  pious  frauds  for 
the  ftiture,  let  children  be  ujell-principled, 
and  in  order  to  that  let  them  be  careftilly 
catechised.^' — South*8  Sermons,  vol.  5.  p. 
31. 

[^Stratagems  of  Satan."] 

"  I  HAVE  known  the  time,'*  says  the  S.  S. 
William  Huntington,  "  when  I  was  en- 
gaged in  the  same  fight,  that  as  fast  as  I  shift- 
ed my  ground,  the  Devil  shifted  his.  When 
I  had  made  a  thing  clear  by  the  Word  of 
God,  he  attacked  the  Word  also,  and  told 
me  that  the  Scriptures  were  a  device  of  his 
to  puzzle,  baffle  and  confound  mankind. 
When  I  flew  to  the  divine  Being,  he  told 
me,  as  the  fool  says  in  the  Psalms,  *  There 
is  no  God.*  When  I  fled  to  the  works  of 
creation  and  asked  who  made  these  things  ? 
he  told  me  plainly  that  he  did.  When  I 
asked  who  made  me?  he  answers  in  the 
affirmative,  that  he  did.  When  I  asked 
why  men  worshipped  God  ?  he  told  me  he 
received  worship  and  I  must  pray  to  him, 
for  there  was  no  other  to  pray  to ; — ^thus 
was  my  mind  followed,  harassed,  conftised 
and  confounded ;  but  not  one  of  these  lies 
could  fasten  on  my  conscience,  though  I  was 
dumb,  and  without  an  answer.** — Gleanings 
of  the  Vintage,  part  1,  p.  38. 


«^^M^^M^«A/S/V^^^%«W«/Si/ta> 


[Effects  of  the  Predestinarian  Doctrine.] 

Tbees  is  a  curious  passage  in  the  works 
of  William  Huntington,  S.S.  more  illus- 
trative of  the  effects  of  the  Predestinarian 
doctrines  than  that  Arch-Calvinist  would 
have  liked  to  allow.   It  occurs  in  his  second 
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operation  upon  Timothy  Priestley  (vol.  x. 

p.  248).     ^  I  could  at  this  time,**  he  says, 

"  bring  two  persons  to  friend  Timothy,  who 

are  so  willing  to  be  delivered  from  sin,  and 

with  the  mind  to  serve  the  law  of  God,  that 

I  verily  believe  they  would  part  with  the 

whole  world  if  they  had  it,  pluck  out  their 

own  eyes  and  give  them  to  Timothy,  and 

suffer  every  bone  in  their  bodies  to  be 

broken  on  the  wheel,  for  one  beam  of  hope, 

much  more  to  be  persuaded  that  the  good 

hand  of  God  is  with  them.    And  I  add  that 

all  the  above  bo(Uly  sufferings  would  be  but 

a  flee-bite  to  what  they  dwly  feel  in  their 

minds :   and  they  are  not  driven  into  this 

willingness  to  be  saved  by  what  Timothy 

calls  an   accidental  frame,  for  they  have 

been  thus  willing  for  years.     One  of  them 

has  lain  at  the  pool  above  thirty  years :  it 

came  on  the  person  when  a  child.    They 

have  puzzled  and  wearied  all  the  divines 

that  tiiey  have  hitherto  consulted  ;  and  for 

my  part  I  should  like  to  see  Timothy  try 

the  validity  of  this  evidence  of  his  upon 

them.     But  alas,  they  find  it  is  not  of  him 

that  willeth,  nor  of  him  that  runneth :  but 

of  God,  who  will  have  mercy  on  whom  he 

will  have  mercy.    The  grand  question  with 

them  is,  not  whether  they  wiU  be  saved  ? 

this  they  could  answer  without  hesitation : 

but  it  is,  whether  they  may  be  saved,  or 

whether  God  will  save  them  ?   Let  them  be 

persuaded  of  this,  and  the  work  is  done.** 


•WV^^^M^^^^^A^^A^AA^^ 


lUi^ounded  Charge  of  the  Bishops'  hinder' 
ing  of  ike  Printing  of  Good  Books,"] 

Ik  a  Dialogue  upon  the  causes  of  our 
civil  wars  under  Charles  the  First,  trans- 
lated from  the  Dutch,  it  is  sidd  of  the 
bishops,  ^  they  have  to  their  power  for- 
bidden the  printing  of  all  good  books,  and 
contrarily,  suffered  to  be  printed  all  armi- 
nianish,  papish,  vain  books  of  Amadis  de 
Gaul,  and  of  comedies  to  40,000  in  a  year.** 
— ScaTT*8  Edition  of  the  Someri  Tracts, 
vol.  5,  p.  17. 


[^Beza^s  Refection  of  aB  profane  Studies 
for  Christ.] 

^^  Ii  enim  in  causft  sunt,  ii  multiplicibus 
tandem  effecerunt  precibus,  ut  opus  hoc  ab 
ipso  auctore  in  hac  summ&  senect^  in  tan- 
tis  occupationibus  sit  collectum  et  recog- 
nitum.    Sed  recensendse  sunt  causae,  quibus 
hoc  ut  faceret,  passus  sibi  est  ab  amicis 
persuaderi.     Intellexit  enim  et  pro  certo 
compertum  habuit.     Juvenilia  ista  sua  po- 
emata  ab  Adversariis  non  tam  in  sui,  quam 
in  Dei  ipsius  odium,  subinde  recudi,  et  hoc 
non  tantum,  sed  et  mult6  indigniora  effingi 
ac  addi.     Quae  sane  audacia,  vel  impietas 
potiiis,  detestanda  est  et  intolerabilis.  Scrip- 
sit  ista  D.  Beza,  liberius  quidem  sed  juvc- 
nis  admodum,  et  adhortante  viro  optimo 
doctissimoque  Meliore  Y  olmario  preceptore 
suo,  edidit,  incitatus  insuper  exemplis,  tam 
recentiorum,  quam  vetenmi.     Sed  qukm 
primum  Christi  cognitione  fuisset  imbutus, 
et  verae  Ecclesiae  civis  factus  esset,  nemo 
ista  pri^  nemo  severiiks,  et  quidem  pub- 
lic^, quam  ipse  D.  Beza  danmavit ;  ac  ab 
eo  tempore  omnia  sua  dicta  et  scripta  in 
solius  Redemptoris  sui  laudem  direxit.** — 
Ded,  Preface  to  the  Geneva  Edition  of  Beza*  s 
Poemata    Varia    (1597),   by   Yiiicsslaus 
MoBKOwsKT  DE  Zabtbisell.    Inserted  in 
SirEgerton  Brydges'  Polyanthea  Librormn 
Vetustiorum,  p.  337. 


»v>/»/ws^<»^<v»^<w»/»^/v»» 


J[Beza*s  Refection  of  Poetry.] 

^  PoBTAS,  (quos  naturae  quodam  im- 
pulsu  amabat)  non  legit  tantimi,  sed  imitari 
studuit;  unde  ab  eo  intra  annum  vicesi- 
mum  scripta  sunt  fer^  omnia  poemata  ilia, 
quae  praeceptori  illi  suo  inscripsit.  In  qui- 
bus non  mores,  sed  stylum  Catulli  et  Na- 
sonis,  ad  imitandum  sibi  proponens,  epi- 
grammata  quaedum  licentiosius,  quam  postea 
voluisset,  scripta  efiudit.  Bla  enim  ipsemet 
paulo  post,  omnium  primus  damnavit  ac 
detestatus  est.  Ac  san^  vivunt  contrario 
librorum  omnium  genio.  Nam  quum  ad- 
versariorum  scriptis  bellum  indicoi^  ^^^t-  y 
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sarii  soleant,  eaque  abolere  omni  conatu 
studeant,  miseris  epigrammatis  illis  proro- 
gat  lucem  pervicaz  et  inextinguibilis  con- 
cepti  adyersus  ipsorum  parentem  odii 
flamma ;  quceque  Beza  etemum  abolita  et 
extincta  optavit,  ill!  ex  pulvere  excitant, 
et  repetitis  hoc  etiam  tempore  editionibus 
crebris,  malign^  eadem  in  conspectum  ho- 
minum  proferunt  ac  reponunt.  Quid  vero 
icaKorfdeia  illi  8u4  consequuntur  P  Nihil 
aliud,  san^  quam  quod  se  Dei,  bonorumque 
omnium,  dignos  odio;  Bezam  autem  omni 
illorum  bencTolentii,  amore,  et  tolerantift 
dignissimus  ostendunt,  qui  quidem  juve- 
nilis Mu8»  ad  Deum  celebrandum  in  melius 
conversione  et  serift  commutatione,  An- 
gelos^  in  coelo  exhilarevit." — Fayi  in  Vita 
et  Op,  Beza,  pp.  8, 10.  Given  in  Sir  Eger- 
ton  Brydges'  Folyanthea,  p.  431. 


[^How  to  distinguish  a  True  Preac?ier  and 

a  FalseJ] 

**  Will  you  know  how  to  discover  a  true 
preacher  from  a  false  ?**  said  one  who  seems 
to  have  been  of  the  latter  description  him- 
self, in  Henry  the  Eighth^s  days,  *'  You 
have  a  dog,  which  is  your  conscience. 
Whensoever  you  shall  come  to  any  sermon, 
ask  your  dog  what  he  saith  unto  it  ?  If  he 
say  it  be  good,  then  follow  it :  but  if  your 
dog  bark  against  it  and  say  it  is  naught, 
then  beware  and  follow  it  not." — Stbtpb's 
Mem.  of  Cranmer,  p.  106. 


^^WN^WS^^^^^i^S/^^'S^^S^W^ 


[  Why  the  Babyhnical  Building  should 

decay,"] 

"  God  forbid  that  the  trial  of  true  reli- 
gion should  be  either  upon  our  upright 
conversation  or  theirs,  lest  if  it  lay  in  man*s 
perfection,  both  the  Jew  and  the  Turk 
might  either  of  them  sooner  boast  of  it 
than  either  of  us.  The  wisdom  of  God 
hath  not  so  builded  his  church  upon  sand. 

*  Luc.  XV,  10. 


If  it  were  founded  upon  the  works  of  man, 
then  should  his  church  never  stand,  neither 
by  them  nor  by  us.    We  are  but  feeble 
and  windshaken  pillars,  unable  to  under- 
prop and  bear  such  a  weight ;  and  there- 
fore howsoever  they  build  their  church,  we 
build  not  ours  on  ourselves,  but  we  build 
both  it  and  ourselves  upon  that  unmoveable 
rock,  Jesus  Christ ;  and  therefore,  howso- 
ever the  wind  and  the  weather  do  shake 
us  and  overthrow  us  through    our  own 
weakness,  yet  our  foundation  abideth  sure, 
and  doth  neither  fall  nor  flit  away,  but 
abideth  so  for  ever,  that  we  may  be  still 
raised  and  set  up  on  the  same  again.     De- 
ceitful therefore  is  their  dealing  who  to 
withdraw  men  from  our  church  do  unjustly 
say  that  when  we  fall,  our  foundation  falleth 
also :  but  most  justly  may  we  assure  men, 
that  their  Babylonical  building  must  needs 
come  to  decay,  being  founded  on  the  sand 
of  Tiber  banks,  which  is  daily  washed  and 
eaten  away.     How  can  that  foundation 
stand  which  is  made  of  earth  and  clay,  dust 
and  ashes,  of  flesh,  blood  and  bones ;  of 
popes*  mitres,  cardinals'  hats,  monks*  hoods, 
friars*  cowls,  nuns*  veils,  shaven  crowns, 
pates,  beads,  tapers  and  crosses,  anointings 
and  greasings,  blessings,  kissings,  images 
of  metal,  wood,  glass  and  stone,  holy  oil, 
holy  cream,  albs,  vestments,  palls,  copes, 
rotchets,  surplices,  tippets,  coifs,  chrisms, 
mantel  and  the  ring,  sensings,  pilgrimages, 
ofierings,  creeping  to  crosses,  Winifred's 
needle,  the  blood  of  Hales,  fasting  day, 
holydays,  ember  days,  croziers,  polaxes, 
dirges,  exorcisms,  conjurings,  masses,  trent- 
als,  holy  water.  Purgatory,  saints*  relics, 
St.  Francis*s  breeches,  limbo  patrum,  S. 
John  Shoms  (sic)  boots,  the  rood  of  Ches- 
ter, our  Lady  of  Walsingham,  rotten  bones, 
shrines,  and  a  thousand  such  apish  toyes, 
which  daily  (as  they  themselves  perceive) 
do  putrefy,  rot,  and  consume  to  nothing.** 
— John  Studlbt*8  Epis.  to  the  Reader, 
prefixed  to  his  translation  of  Balb*8  Pageant 
ofPopeSy  1574. 


[AU  One  in  Christ} 

BAI.B,  in  the  Epistle  Dedicatory  to  his 
Pageant  of  Popes,  says  of  Geneva,  "  I 
greatly  marvel  at  the  notable  Providence 
of  our  God,  which  so  stirred  up  the  minds 
of  the  citizens  and  magistrates,  that  they 
were  not  afraid  to  receive  so  many  thousand 
strangers  into  the  suburbs  of  our  city: 
again,  did  so  turn  the  hearts  of  the  strangers, 
that  although  they  were  more  in  number 
and  the  superiors,  yet  would  submit  them- 
selves under  their  power,  as  though  they 
were  the  inferiors,  insomuch  that  they  did 
not  acknowledge  themselves  to  be  lords  and 
citizens,  but  private  men  and  strangers. 
Let  other  men  feign  other  miracles,  but 
Greneva  seemeth  to  me  to  be  the  wonderful 
miracle  of  the  whole  world :  so  many  from 
all  countries  come  thither,  as  it  were  unto 
a  sanctuary,  not  to  gather  riches,  but  to 
live  in  poverty  :  not  to  be  satisfied,  but  to 
be  hungry :  not  to  live  pleasantly,  but  to 
live  miserably  :  not  to  save  their  goods,  but 
to  lose  them.  Is  it  not  wonderful  that 
Spaniards,  Italians,  Scots,  Englishmen, 
Frenchmen,  Germans,  dbagreeing  in  man- 
ners, speech  and  apparel,  sheep  and  wolves, 
bulls  and  bears,  being  coupled  with  the  only 
^oke  of  Christ,  should  live  so  lovingly  and 
friendly ;  and  that  monks,  laymen  and  nuns, 
disagreeing  both  in  life  and  sect,  should 
dwell  together,  like  a  spiritual  and  Christian 
congregation,  using  one  order,  one  cloister, 
and  like  ceremonies.  Is  it  not  wonderful 
that  so  many  stout  enemies  hanging  over 
them,  and  looking  still  to  devour  them,  as 
Satan  and  the  Pope,  their  most  bitter  ene- 
mies, they  should  not  only  be  safe,  but  also 
live  so  long  time  in  quietness  P  Thanks  be 
therefore  unto  God,  because  he  hath  ap- 
pointed the  pastor  of  his  scattered  and  dis- 
persed flock,  the  captain  of  the  banished,  to 
be  the  chief  of  the  miserable  people,  with 
whose  counsel,  government  and  wisdom,  so 
great  a  congregation  of  people,  being  not 
only  diverse,  but  contrary  one  to  another, 
hath  been  nourished  together  under  one  band 
of  love,  so  that  now  nothing  is  more  loving 


than  those  enemies,  nothing  more  like  than 
their  unlikeness,  nothing  more  happy  than 
these  miserable  men.** 


[^Impropriations  of  the  Children  of 
Babylon.'] 

^^  We  see  and  feel  to  our  great  grief  that 
our  ministry  in  many,  yea  in  most  places, 
is  unprovided. — This  specially  ariseth  of 
the  spoil  which  the  children  of  Babylon  in 
times  past  have  made  by  impropriating  and 
annexing  the  living  of  so  many  particular 
churches  to  the  maintenance  of  their  clois- 
ters, abbeys  and  dignities  by  their  anti- 
christian  dispensations.  Whereby  they  have 
left  the  ministry  so  marvellously  unpro- 
vided and  so  beggarly,  as  that  in  some 
places  there  are  to  be  found  many  parishes 
together,  whereof  all  the  livings  that  now 
remain  to  them  are  not  sufficient  for  the 
competent  maintenance  of  one  man  and  his 
family.  Which  lamentable  estate  of  our 
church  deterreth  many  from  undertaking 
that  holy  and  honourable  function,  who, 
having  cufficient  gifts,  seeing  the  ministry 
opprest  with  beggary,  and  subject  to  other 
discredit  and  inconvenience  arising  thereof, 
bestow  themselves  in  some  other  lawful 
calling,  wherein  they  may  be  able  to  live  in 
wealth  and  credit.  By  which  means  the 
unsufficient  and  unlearned  ministry  seized 
upon  the  possessions  of  the  church,  to  the 
infinite  hindrance  of  the  Gospel,  to  the  in- 
crease and  strengthening  of  Popery.  Alas, 
alas,  that  the  poor  parish,  according  unto 
God*s  ordinance,  giveth  a  tithe  of  all  they 
have,  to  have  a  man  of  God  amongst  them, 
who  may  teach  them  the  right  way  to  serve 
and  honour  the  Lord,  and  to  save  their 
souls  ; — alas,  I  say,  that  this  tithe  should  be 
taken  away,  and  still  retained  by  the  greedy 
Nabals  and  hold-fast  Labans  of  the  world, 
and  applied  to  profane  uses,  leaving  the 
poor  spoiled  of  their  goods,  and  the  whole 
parish  unfurnished  of  one  who  should  be 
their  guide  to  everlasting  life.** — The  Ailc^ 
tors  Tears  and  humble  Petition  urda  AlmigKtv) 
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Oodj  annexed  to  Gabriel  Powei.*8  Const- 
deration  of  the  Papists'  Reasons  for  Toleration 
in  England,     1604. 


^^^^^kA^^\^A^^k^^^«^^^^^ 


[^Encroachments  of  the  Puritans  J] 

^  Thb  Poritan,  as  he  mcreaseih  dailj 
above  the  Protestant  in  number,  so  is  he  of 
a  more  presuming,  imperious,  and  hotter 
disposition  and  zeal,  ever  stronglj  burning 
in  desire  to  reduce  all  things  to  the  form  of 
his  own  idea  or  imagination  conceiyed :  and 
therefore  bj  discourse  of  reason  not  unlike 
(the  enterprize  being  to  be  paralleled  by 
manj  examples)  to  attempt  the  overthrow 
of  the  Protestant,  and  bring  the  kingdom, 
especially  the  ecclesiastical  state,  to  a  parity, 
or  popular  form  of  government,  if  the  Catho- 
lic (perchance  the  powerablest  let  thereof) 
were  once  extinguished ;  and  to  extinguish 
him,  no  mean  more  potent  than  to  forbid 
and  punish  the  exercise  of  his  religion. 
And  what  confusion,  havock,  and  effusion 
of  blood  such  an  attempt  would  work  in  the 
commonweal,  it  is  easy  to  conjecture,  whiles 
the  Puritan  with  his  complices,  and  such  as 
thirst  (an  infinite  number)  to  have  matters 
in  scuffling,  to  impugne  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  bishops,  deans,  canons,  and  the 
greatest  possessors  of  spiritual  livings,  with 
all  those  that  do  adhere  to  them,  defend  on 
the  other  side,  and  either  party  stiffly  and 
violently  persecuting  other,  as  is  the  cus- 
tom in  such  commotions,  without  regard  of 
God  or  cojuitryr^Supplication  to  the  King's 
most  excellent  Majesty,   1604. 


James  IL 
tJjii'  '1^  ^^  Maximilian  Misson,  the 

m  the  Royalty  on  his  coronation  day,  aOer 
^e  manner  of  his  Protestant  predll^. 
s^AlTJ  ""l^'  <^nscience;  and  the  dZ 

chrge^th'^o^^^^^^^ 
his  4je8tv  n^,K    ^^  ^^"^onies ;  so  that 
■^^^^y  neither  received  the  commu- 


nion, nor  took  the  usual  oaths  and  engage- 
ment." Soon  after  the  coronation,  an  exact 
history  or  account  of  that  ceremony  was 
printed  and  distributed  to  many  persons  of 
rank  by  the  King's  special  order,  and  Mis- 
son  says  he  had  these  particulars  from  that 
authentic  book,  which  he  believes  never 
was  sold.  "  Every  one,"  he  adds,  "  sees  the 
divers  consequences  of  this  matter  of  fact, 
and  especially  how  some  misinformed  writ- 
ers have  inconsiderately  insinuated  that  this 
prince,  who  acted  sincerely  according  to  his 
religious  principles,  had  violated  his  solemn 
promise." — Preface  to  the  fourth  edition^  p. 
xxiii. 

This  same  writer  gives  us  a  poem  upon 
the  expected  birth  of  the  Pretender,  which, 
extraordinary  as  it  is,  those  persons  who  are 
at  all  conversant  with  Catholic  devotional 
poetry  will  have  no  hesitation  in  believing 
genuine.  In  February  1688,  an  English  Je- 
suit at  Loretto  shewed  him  an  angel  of  gold, 
holding  a  heart  bigger  than  an  egg,  which 
was  covered  with  diamonds  of  great  value. 
This  costly  offering,  which  was  the  last  pre- 
sent the  Idol  of  the  temple  had  received, 
came  from  the  queen  of  England.  **  This 
reverend  father  informed  me  also,"  says 
MissoN,  addressing  his  correspondent,  "  of 
a  great  piece  of  news,  of  which  you  ought, 
in  my  opinion,  to  have  given  us  some  advice. 
He  assured  us  that  that  Princess  was  big 
with  child,  and  added  that  undoubtedly  it 
was  by  a  miracle :  since  they  had  calculated 
that  the  very  moment  in  which  the  present 
entered,  was  the  happy  minute  in  which  she 
conceived.  He  made  the  following  verses 
upon  this  subject,  and  would  needs  give  me 
a  copy  of  'em.  He  introduces  the  angel 
speaking  to  our  Lady,  and  our  Lady  an- 
swering : " — 

ANGELUS. 

Salve,  VirgopotensI  En  supplex  Angelus 
adsum, 

Reginse  Anglorum  munera,  vota,  fero. 
Perpetuos  edit  gemi  tus  moestissima  princeps ; 

Sis  pia,  et  afflictie  quam  petit  affer  opem. 
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Casta  Maria  petit  sobolem ;  petit  Anglia ; 
stiinmi 

Fontificis  titubans  Relligioque  petit. 

Incnlti  miserere  uteri ;  sitientia  tandem 

Viscera,  foecundo  fonte  rigare  velis. 

YIBGO. 

Nuncie  coelestis,  R^inae  Tota  secundo : 
Accipiat  socii  pignora  chara  tori. 

Lnmo,  Jacobus,  dum  tales  fundo  loquelas 
Dat,  petit,  amplexus :  concipit  ilia. — ^Vale. 

ANGELUS. 

Sed  Datum,  O  Regina,  Marem  Regina  per- 
optat. 
Nam  spem  jam  regni  fdia^  bina  fovet. 
Dona,  Virgo,  Marem. 

VIKGO. 

Jam  condunt  ilia  natum 
Fulcrum  erit  imperii,  relligionis  honos. 

ahoblus. 
Heginam  exaudit  Regina  Maria  Mariam. 
Alleluia !  O  felix,  ter,  quater.  Alleluia. 


%^^^^f^^^^^^^0^^^^^^^^^^m 


[Saint  Oiona  and  the  Rector's  Concvbine,'] 

"  Ik  the  North  of  England  beyond  the 
Homber,  and  in  the  church  of  Hovedene, 
the  concubine  of  the  rector  incautiously  sat 
down  on  the  tomb  of  saint  Osana,  sister  of 
king  Osred,  which  projected  like  a  wooden 
seat;  on  wishing  to  retire,  she  could  not  be 
removed  until  the  people  came  to  her  as- 
sistance :  her  clothes  were  rent,  her  body 
laid  bare,  and  severely  afflicted  with  many 
strokes  of  discipline,  even  till  the  blood 
flowed;  nor  did  she  regain  her  liberty,  un- 
til by  many  tears  and  sincere  repentance, 
she  had  showed  evident  signs  of  compimc- 
tion." — HoAR£*s  GircUdtu,  vol.  1,  p.  29. 


^*S<\/N«/WVN/S/\/N/W^/»/\^^ 


[The  Thief  at  St.  JEdmundsbury's  Shrine,"] 

^  A  MiSACLE  happened  at  St.  Edmunds- 
bury  to  a  poor  woman,  who  often  visited 

*  The  Princesses  of  Orange  and  Denmark. 


the  shrine  of  the  saint,  under  the  mask  of 
devotion ;  not  with  the  design  of  giving,  but 
of  taking  something  away,  namely,  silver 
and  gold  offerings,  which  by  a  curious  kind 
of  theft,  she  licked  up  by  kissing,  and  car- 
ried away  in  her  mouth.  But  in  one  of 
these  attempts  her  tongue  and  lips  adhered 
to  the  altar,  when  by  Divine  interposition 
she  was  detected,  and  openly  disgorged  the 
secret  theft.  Many  persons,  both  Jews  and 
Christians,  expressing  their  astonishment, 
flocked  to  the  place  where,  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  day  she  remained  motionless, 
that  no  possible  doubt  might  be  entertained 
of  the  miracle.** — Hoare^s  CHraldus^  vol.  1, 
p.  29. 


^^»/vs/>^^/s^>^«wvw^^^ 


iSt.  Patricks  Horn.] 

*^  The  horn  of  Saint  Patrick,  not  golden 
indeed,  but  brazen,  which  lately  was  brought 
into  these  parts  from  Ireland,  excites  our 
admiration.  The  miraculous  power  of  this 
relic  first  appeared  with  a  terrible  example 
in  that  country,  through  the  foolish  and  ab- 
surd blowing  of  Bernard^  a  priest.  The 
most  remarkable  circumstance  attending 
this  horn  is,  that  whoever  places  the  wider 
end  of  it  to  his  ear,  will  hear  a  sweet  sound 
and  melody  imited,  such  as  ariseth  from  a 
harp  gently  touched.** — Hoabb*8  Ginddtu, 
vol.1,  p.  31. 


VS^^^^^^^^^^^^^k^^k^^^%#%^^ 


[Wounds  cured  with  Oil,  and  the  Wounded 
blessed  andpsalmed.] 

**Whbn  night  parted  us  we  cured  our 
wounds  with  oil,  and  by  a  soldier  called  Juan 
Catalan,  who  blessed  us  and  psalmed  us,  and 
I  say  truly  we  found  our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ  was  pleased  to  give  us  strength,  be- 
sides the  many  mercies  which  he  daily 
vouchsafed  us,  for  they  presently  healed, 
and  thus  wounded  and  bandaged,  we  had 
to  fight  from  morning  till  night ;  for  if  the 
wounded  had  remained  in  the  camp,  and 
not  gone  forth  to  battle,  there  would  not 
have  been  twenty  sound  men  from  every 
company.  So  when  our  Bascellan  friends  saw 
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that  this  man  blessed  us,  all  their  wounded 
came  to  him,  and  he  had  enough  to  do  to 
cure  them  all  day  long." — Bebnal  Diaz, 
p.  142. 


Reformation,  SfC* 

"  In  the  morning  early  notice  was  given 
unto  us  that  one  Friar  Pablo  de  Londres, 
an  old  crab-faced  English  frier,  living  in  St. 
Lucar,  had  got  the  Duke  of  Medina  his  let- 
ter, and  sent  it  to  the  Grovemor  of  Cales, 
charging  him  to  seek  for  me  and  to  stay  me, 
signifying  the  King  of  Spain^s  will  and  plea- 
sure *  that  no  English  should  pass  to  the  In- 
dies, having  a  country  of  their  own  to  con- 
vert,^ " — Gage^s  Survey  of  the  West  Indies, 
p.  31. 

"  Sad  the  times  in  the  beginning  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  when  by  her  Majesty's  injunc- 
tions, the  clergy  were  commanded  to  read 
the  chapters  over  once  or  twice  by  them- 
selves, that  so  they  might  be  the  better  en- 
abled to  read  them  distinctly  in  the  congre- 
gation."— FuLLER*8  Trifie  Reconciler,  p.  82. 

I  have  seen  a  history  of  the  Loretto  La- 
dy, printed  on  a  single  sheet  in  Welsh,  which 
was  purchased  at  Loretto  by  one  of  Wynn's 
ancestors  about  a  century  ago ;  he  brought 
home  a  copy  in  English  also.  It  was  ready 
for  pilgrims  of  every  nation.  —  R.  S. 

"  I  LET  passe,"  says  Barlowe,  "  my  lord 
cardinal's  acte  in  pullynge  down  and  sup- 
pressing of  religious  places,  our  Lord  asoile 
his  soule.  I  wyll  wrestle  with  no  soules :  he 
knoweth  by  this  tyme  whyther  he  dyd  well 
or  evyll.  But  thys  dare  I  be  bolde  to  saye, 
that  the  countries  where  they  stode  fynde 
suche  lacke  of  them,  that  they  would  he  had 
let  them  stand.  And  thinke  you  then  that 
there  wold  be  no  lack  founden  if  the  rema- 
naunt  were  so  served  to  ?  I  wene  men  wold 
so  sore  mysse  theym,  that  many  which  speke 
agaynst  them  wolde  sone  laboure  his  owne 
handes  to  set  them  up  agayne." — Dialoge, 
&c. 


Bishop  Croft,  the  humble  Moderator, 

"  I  BESEECH  you  tell  me,  did  not  Christ 
and  the  apostles  preach  the  best  way  ?  and 
are  not  we  to  follow  their  example?  Who 
dare  say  otherwise?  yet  many  do  other- 
wise ;  they  take  here  or  there  a  sentence 
of  Scripture,  the  shorter  and  more  abstruse 
the  better,  to  show  their  skill  and  inven- 
tion. This  they  divide  and  subdivide  into 
generals  and  particulars,  the  quid,  the  quale, 
the  quantum,  and  such-like  quack-salving 
forms ;  then  they  study  how  to  hook  in  this 
or  that  quaint  sentence  of  philosopher  or 
Father,  this  or  that  nice  speculation,  en- 
deavouring to  couch  all  this  in  most  ele- 
gant language; — ^in  short,  their  main  end 
is  to  show  their  wit,  their  reading,  and 
whatever  they  think  is  excellent  in  them : 
No  doubt  rarely  agreeing  with  that  of  St. 
Paul,  *  I  determined  not  to  know  anything 
among  you  save  Jesus  Christ  and  him  cru- 
cified; and  my  speech  and  preaching  was 
not  with  enticing  words  of  man's  wisdom, 
but  in  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and 
power:*  1  Cor.  ii.  And  I  verily  believe 
this  is  the  reason  why  preaching  hath  so 
little  effect  in  these  days,  because  they  la- 
bour to  speak  the  wisdom  of  this  world, 
which  is  foolishness  with  God  ;  nor  do  they 
preach  in  demonstration  of  the  Spirit,  but 
in  demonstration  of  their  learning.  I  know 
full  well  this  unapostolic  way  of  preaching 
was  used  by  some  of  the  ancient  fathers, 
especially  the  Greeks,  who,  always  fond  of 
niceties  and  curiosities,  and  being  now  be- 
come Christians  (as  I  said  before)  trans- 
planted their  beloved  rhetorical  flowers  of 
human  learning  into  Christian  gardens, 
which  proved  rather  weeds  to  overrun  the 
seed  of  sound  and  plain  apostolic  doctrine, 
human  nature  being  a  soil  apter  to  give 
nourishment  and  vigour  to  human  principles 
than  divine.  But  when  did  ever  any  learn- 
ed, witty,  rhetorical  harangue,  or  cunning 
syllogistical  discourse,  convert  the  tythe  of 
St.  Peter's  or  St.  Paul's  foolish  preaching, 
as  he  terms  it,  ^  but  the  wisdom  of  God  to 


those  that  are  perfect,*  and  sound  in  the 
faith." — Scott's  Somers"  TracUj  vol.  7,  p. 
290. 


iPaUeU,  or  St.  EppcdeU.'] 

"Eppajlbts,  or  Hippoletts,  vulgarly  Pal- 
lets in  Hertfordshire.  This  place  was  de- 
dicate to  a  supposed  saint  of  that  name, 
that  in  his  life- time  was  a  good  tamer  of 
colts,  and  as  good  a  horse-leach ;  and  for 
these  qualities  so  devoutly  honoured  after 
his  deathf  as  all  passengers  by  that  way  on 
horseback,  thought  themselves  bound  to 
bring  their  steeds  into  the  church,  even  up 
to  the  high  aulter,  where  this  holy  horse- 
man was  shryned,  and  where  a  priest  con- 
tinually attended  to  bestow  such  fragments 
of  Eppolettes*  myracles  upon  their  untamed 
coltes  and  old  wanton  and  forwome  jades, 
as  he  had  in  store,  and  did  availe  so  much 
the  more  or  less  as  the  passengers  were 
bountifull  or  hard-handed,  but  he  that  was 
coy  of  his  coyne  had  but  a  cold  and  coun- 
terfeit cure." — ^Nobden's  Hartfordshire, 


[Spiritual  Pride  not  confined  to  the  Rich,'] 

Sib  Wiixiam  Petty  says  it  is  natural 
^  for  thote  who  have  less  wealth,  to  think 
they  have  the  more  wit  and  understanding, 
especially  of  the  things  of  God,  which  they 
think  chiefly  belong  to  the  poor." — Political 
Arithmetic. 


Doctor  Sanders — Cranrner's  Enemy. 

^SuFFiCBTu  it  US  to  kuow  that  as  the 
Hemeshaw,  when  unable  by  maine  strength 
to  grapple  with  the  Hawke,  doth  slice  upon 
her,  bespattering  the  Hawke*s  wings  with 
dung  or  ordure,  so  to  conquer  with  her 
taile  which  she  cannot  doe  with  her  bill 
and  beake,  so  Papists,  finding  themselves 
unable  to  encounter  the  Protestants  by 
force  of  argument  out  of  the  Scripture, 
cast  the  dung  of  foule  language  and  filthy 
railing  upon  them,  wherein   Sanders  ex- 


ceedeth  all  of  his  Society." — ^Fulleb,  Ahel 
Red.  p.  226. 

Sandebs  was  famished  in  Ireland. — Ibid. 


[Conversion  of  Bohemia.'] 

*'  The  Bohemians  who  came  with  Anne 
when  she  married  our  Qichard  II.  took  back 
with  them  the  books  of  Wickliffe,  which 
thus  fell  into  the  hands  of  John  Huss,  a 
more  illustrious  Reformer.  "  This  Queen 
Anne,"  says  Fulleb,  ^*  taught  our  English- 
women modestie  in  riding  on  side-saddles, 
in  exchange  whereof  the  English  taught 
her  countrymen  true  religion.  The  con- 
version of  Bohemia  may  fitly  be  stiled  the 
issue  of  this  marriage.  See  here  the-  pedi- 
gree of  the  Reformation,  wherein  Grermany 
may  be  counted  the  son,  Bohemia  the  fa- 
ther, and  England  the  grandfather." — Life 
ofHusSy  Ahel  Redivivus. 


[Tyndal's  Bohes.] 

"  And  then  are  they  also  to  all  Tyndal's 
bokes,  whiche  for  the  manyfolde  mortall 
heresyes  conteyned  within  the  same  openlye 
condempned  and  forbydden,  they  are,  I 
saye,  yet  unto  those  bokes  so  sore  afiec- 
tionate,  that  neyther  the  condempnation  of 
them  by  the  clergy,  nor  the  forbydding  of 
them  by  the  kinges  hyghnes,  with  his  open 
proclamations  upon  greate  paynes,  nor  the 
daunger  of  open  shame,  nor  parell  of  payn- 
full  deth,  can  cast  them  out  of  some  fond 
folkes  handes,  and  that  folke  of  every  sorte." 
— Babix)W£*s  Dialoge. 


[^English  Roman  Catholic  Fugitives.] 

"  By  this  may  be  discerned  the  number 
of  our  English  fugitives,  with  their  col- 
leges, nunneries,  and  monasteries  beyond 
the  seas,  which  yeerely  draw  out  of  our 
land  a  hundred  at  least,  of  young  gentle- 
men and  gentlewomen  ;  who  although  they 
pret-end  conscience  and  want  of  charity  here 
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the  occasion  of  their  departure,  yet  none  (I 
dare  say)  in  the  world,  they  being  gone 
over,  more  envious  and  hard-hearted  than 
they  themselves  each  to  other.  As  your 
private-gentlemen  fugitives  hunt  after  ad- 
vancement by  disparaging  others  of  their 
own  rank,  your  priests  disparage  the  Je^ 
suits;  the  Jesuits  the  priests;  the  priests 
again  the  monks,  tl^  monks  the  friars,  and 
the  Jesuits  all.  Insomuch  that  if  you  visit 
any  of  them,  your  entertainment  shall  be 
scarce  anything  save  their  upbraidings 
and  exclamations  against  one  another's 
monasteries  and  priyate  persons :  so  that 
it  would  be  no  small  pains  for  a  man  so 
long  to  travel  amongst  them,  until  he  might 
find  three  persons  to  speak  well  of  each 
other ;  this  being  a  fault  so  common  amongst 
them,  that  they  are  noted  amongst  all  na- 
tions whatsoever  with  whom  they  converse. 
Others  there  are  whose  most  earnest  expec- 
tation and  heartiest  desire  is  the  ruin  and 
utter  destruction  of  their  own  native  coun- 
try, which  is  the  issue  of  their  departure ; 
and  accordingly  God  doth  prosper  them,  lay- 
ing on  them  the  like  punishment  he  inflicted 
on  the  Jews,  by  dispersing  of  them  through 
many  nations,  and  giving  them  up  to  dis- 
sension among  then^selves,  and  living  in 
great  want  and  misery." — Wad8Worth*8 
EngUsh  Spanish  Pilgrim^  p,  76, 


ICaruUe-crossing  of  the  Dead."] 

I  WAS  once  called  to  one  of  my  kins- 
folk :  it  was  at  that  time  when  I  had  taken 
degree  at  Cambridge,  and  was  made  Master 
of  Arts :  I  was  called,  I  say,  to  one  of  my 
kinsfolk  which  was  very  sick,  and  died  im- 
mediately after  my  coming.  Now,  there 
was  an  old  cousin  of  mine,  which  after  the 
man  was  dead,  gave  me  a  wax  candle  in 
my  hand,  and  commanded  me  to  make  cer^ 
tain  crosses  over  him  that  was  dead,  for  she 
thought  the  devil  should  run  away  by  and 
by.  Now  I  took  the  candle,  but  I  could 
not  cross  him  as  she  would  have  me  to  do, 
for  I  had  never  seen  it  afore.    JJ^ow  she 


(( 


perceiving  that  I  could  not  do  it,  with  a 
great  anger  took  the  candle  out  of  my  hand, 
saying,  *  It  is  pity  that  my  father  spend- 
eth  so  much  money  upon  thee  I  *  and  she 
took  the  candle  and  crossed  and  blessed 
him,  so  that  he  was  sure  enough.  No  doubt 
she  thought  that  the  devil  could  have  no 
power  against  him.**— Latimer's  Sermon  on 
the  Epistle  for  the  21  st  Sunday  after  Trinity. 


>/«^«\/V^«AM«W«AMM<V/^%^ 


[SuperstiUous  Ringing  of  BelU,'\ 

*^Tb  know  when  there  was  a  storm  of 
fearful  weather,  then  we  rang  the  holy  bells ; 
they  were  they  that  must  make  all  things 
weU;  they  must  drive  away  the  devil.  But 
I  tell  you,  if  the  holy  bells  woidd  serve 
against  the  devil,  or  that  he  might  be  put 
away  through  their  soimd,  no  doubt  we 
would  soon  banish  him  out  of  all  England. 
For  I  think  if  all  the  bells  in  England 
should  be  rung  together  at  a  certain  hour, 
I  think  there  would  almost  be  no  place 
but  some  bells  would  be  heard  there.  And 
so  the  devil  should  have  no  hiding-place  in 
England,  if  ringing  of  bells  would  serve. 
But  it  is  not  that  that  will  serve  against 
the  devil :  yet  we  have  believed  such  fool- 
eries in  times  past,  but  it  was  but  mocking, 
it  was  the  teaching  of  the  devil.  And  no 
doubt  we  were  in  a  miserable  case,  when 
we  learned  of  the  devil  to  fight  against  the 
devil.*' — ^Latimeb,  Ibid. 


\^^v^•^^/^^^^/^^s/^^^^»/^^^^^^ 


[The  Devil  not  afraid  of  Holy-  Water,'] 

"  What  a  trust  and  confidence  have  we 
had  in  holy  water  and  holy  bread  !  also  in 
ringing  of  holy  bells  and  such  fooleries, — 
but  it  was  good  sport  for  the  devil ;  he 
could  laugh  and  be  merry  at  our  foolish- 
ness ;  yea,  and  order  the  matter  so  to  keep 
us  in  the  same  error.  For  we  read  in  stories 
that  at  sometimes  the  devil  went  away  from 
some  men,  because  of  the  holy  water,  as 
though  that  holy  water  had  such  strength 
and  power  that  he  could  not  abide  it.    O 


craftj  devil  I  he  went  svij,  not  for  feu-  of 
tlie  hoi;  water,  but  because  be  wotild  main- 
tain niea  in  error  and  foolishness.  And  no 
doubt  it  was  tbe  devil's  teaching,  the  nsmg 
of  this  holj  water.  It  was  not  long  ago 
since  I,  being  with  one  of  mj  neighbours 
that  was  sick,  there  came  in  an  old  woman, 
and  when  she  saw  the  man  sore  sick,  she 
asked  whetber  there  was  no  hotj  water  to 
be  gotten.  See  here  the  foolishness  of  the 
people,  ibat  in  the  time  of  the  light  of  God'e 
most  hoi;  Word,  will  follow  such  phanta- 
ties  and  delnsioos  of  the  devil." — Latuub, 
Ibid. 


'[Latiner  on  RettUution.'] 

"  At  my  first  preaching  of 
one  man  took  remorse  of  conscience,  and 
acknowledged  himself  to  me  that  he  had 
deceived  the  King,  and  willing  he  wm  to 
make  resdtn^on ;  and  so  the  first  Lent 
came  to  m;  hands  £20  to  be  restored  to 
the  King's  nse.  I  was  promised  £20  more 
the  same  Lent,  but  it  conld  not  be  made, 
so  that  it  came  not.  Well,  the  next  Lent 
came  £320  more.  I  received  it  mjself  and 
paid  it  to  the  King's  Council.  So  I  was 
asked  what  he  was  that  made  this  restitu- 
tion. But  should  I  have  named  him?  Nay, 
they  should  as  soon  have  this  weasand  of 
mine.  Well  now  this  Lent  came  £180  \0t. 
which  I  have  pud  and  delivered  this  pre- 
sent day  to  the  King's  Council,  and  so  this 
man  hath  made  a  godly  restitution.  And 
BO,  quoth  I  to  a  certain  nobleman  that  b 
oneof  the  King's  Council,  if  every  man  that 
hath  b^uiled  the  King  should  make  resti- 
tution after  this  sort,  it  would  congh  the 
King  £20,000  I  think,  quoth  I.  Yea,  that 
it  would,  quoth  the  other,  a  whole  XIOO.OOO. 
Alack  I  alack  I  make  restitution  for  God's 
sake ;  ye  will  cough  in  hell  else,  that  all  the 
devils  there  will  laugh  at  your  coughing. 
There  is  do  remedy  bat  restitution,  open  or 
secret,  or  else  hell.  This  that  I  have  now 
told  you  of  was  a  secret  resUtution. 

"  Some  examples  hath  been  of  open  res- 
titution, and  glad  may  be  be  that  God  was 
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so  friendly  unto  him,  to  bring  him  unto  it 
in  this  world.  I  am  not  afrsid  to  name 
him.  It  was  Master  Sherington,  an  honest 
gentleman,  and  one  that  God  loveth.  He 
openly  confessed  that  he  had  deceived  the 
King,  and  he  made  open  restitution.  Oh, 
what  an  argument  may  he  have  against  the 
devil,  when  he  shall  move  him  to  despera- 
tion."— Latihbr'i  latt  Sermon  on  Lttke  xii. 
15,  h^ort  King  Edward  VI. 


IFirtI  Ring  ofBelU  in  England.'} 
"  The  first  ring  of  bells  in  England  was 
at  Croyland.  Turketule  the  Abbot,  who 
died  975,  made  one  large  one,  which  he 
called  Guthlac,  after  the  Saint  who  first 
cleared  that  place  of  the  devils  that  mo- 
lested it,  and  sanctified  it  by  his  life  and 
death.  Turketule'eiJUCcessorEgelric,added 
six  others,  which  he  named  Bartholomeo, 
Bertelin,  Turketule,  Tolwin,  P^a,  and  fie< 
ga.  Fega  was  a  Saint,  and  sister  to  Guth- 
lac. Bertelin  was  his  disciple,  and  author, 
as  it  appears,  of  most  of  the  fables  related 
of  him.  There  was  ao  especial  good  reaeoD 
for  naming  one  after  St.  Bartholomeo,  for 
consecrated  bells  have  a  virtue  i^UDSt 
thunder  and  lightning ;  and  the  identical 
thumb  with  which  that  iqKistle  need  to 
cross  himself  when  it  thundered,  was  among 
the  relics  of  the  moDBitery,  having  been 
presented  to  Turketule  by  the  Emperor." 
— Qir«M?    ^^^^^ 

[Onfcrf  appertaining  to  Ike  CAarcJ  of 
CroMikmaite,  i.  t.  Xeitdct.] 

"  Tux  Commissioners  for  EcclesiasUcal 
causes,  Ann.Eliz.  13,  make  order  concern- 
ing the  goods  of  the  church  of  Crogthwsite 
(Keswick), namely;  that  the  eighteen  sworn 
men  and  churchwardens  should  provide, 
before  Christmas  then  next  following,  two 
fair  large  communion  cups  of  silver,  with 
covers,  one  fair  diaper  napkin  for  the  com- 
munion and  sacramental  bread,  and  two 
fur  pots  or  flagons  of  tin  for  the  wine^ 
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which  they  shall  buy  with  the  money  they 
shall  receive  for  the  chalices,  pipes,  paves, 
crosses,  candlesticks,  and  other  church 
goods  that  they  have  to  sell ;  and  that  they 
shall  sell  for  the  use  of  the  church,  such 
popish  relics  and  monuments  of  superstition 
and  idolatry  as  then  remained  in  the  parish ; 
and  namely,  two  pipes  of  silver,  one  silver 
paxe,  one  cross  of  cloth  of  gold,  which  was 
on  a  vestment,  one  copper  cross,  two  cha- 
lices of  silver,  two  corporate  rasts,  three 
hand-bells,  the  Sion  whereon  the  paschal 
stood,  one  pair  of  censures,  one  ship,  one 
head  of  a  pair  of  censures,  twenty-nine 
brazen  or  latyn-chrismatories,  the  vail  cloth, 
the  sepulchral  cloths,  and  the  painted  cloths 
with  the  pictures  of  Peter,  Paul,  and  the 
Trinity.  They  farther  decree,  that  the  four 
vestments,  three  ttmicles,  five  chestables, 
and  all  other  vestments  belonging  to  the 
said  parish  church,  and  to  the  chapels  within 
the  said  parish,  be  defaced  and  cut  in  pieces, 
and  of  them,  if  they  will  serve  thereunto,  a 
covering  fbr  the  pulpit,  and  cushions  for 
the  church  be  provided :  and  likewise  the 
albes  and  amysies  sold,  and  fair  linen  cloths 
for  the  communion  table,  and  a  covering  of 
buckram  fringed  for  the  same  be  provided, 
and  that  for  the  chapels  in  the  same  parish 
be  provided  decent  communion  cups  of  sil- 
ver or  tin.  And  that  a  decent  perclose  of 
wood,  wherein  morning  and  evening  prayer 
shall  be  read,  be  set  up  without  the  quire 
door,  the  length  whereof  to  be  seven  foot, 
and  breadth  seven  foot,  with  seats  and  desks 
within  the  same.  And  that  they  take  care 
that  the  church  be  furnished  with  a  Bible 
of  the  largest  volume,  oije  or  two  commu- 
nion books,  foxir  psalter  books,  the  two 
tomes  of  the  homilies,  the  injunctions,  the 
defence  of  the  apology,  the  paraphrases  in 
English,  or  instead  thereof  ilarlorat  upon 
the  Evangelists,  and  Beacons  Postil,  and 
also  four  psalter  books  in  metre.  And  that 
there  be  no  service  on  the  forbidden  holy 
days,  viz.  on  the  feasts  or  days  of  All  Souls, 
St.  Kathcrine,  St.  Nicholas,  Thomas  Becket, 
St.  Greorge,  Wednesday  in  Easter  or  Whit- 
sun  week,  the  Conception,  Assumption,  and 


Nativity  of  our  Lady,  St.  Laurence,  Mary 
Magdalene,  St.  Anne,  or  such  like :  and 
that  none  shall  pray  on  any  beads,  knots, 
portasses,  papistical  and  superstitious  Latin 
primers,  or  other  like  forbidden  or  ungodly 
books :  and  that  there  be  no  communion  at 
the  burial  of  the  dead,  nor  any  month's 
minds,  anniversaries,  or  such  superstitions 
used."— NicHOLsoir  ahd  Bubk's  Cumber^ 
land,  p.  89. 


ISt,  BlessW  Heart,  and  St.  Aigare's  BonesJ] 

"  To  let  pass  the  solemn  and  nocturnal 
bacchanals,  the  prescript  miracles  that  are 
done  uj>on  certain  days  in  the  West  part  of 
England,  who  hath  not  heard  ?  I  think  ye 
have  heard  of  St.  Blessis*  heart  which  is  at 
Malvern,  and  of  St.  Algare*s  bones,  how 
long  they  deluded  the  people,  I  am  afraid 
to  the  Joss  of  many  souls." — Latimeb*s 
Sermon  preached  b^ore  the  Convocation  of 
the  Clergy, 


■«yVS/>/\/>^^^«/W«^/V^>'\M^^^ 


[Bomish  TrumperyJ] 

*^  Some  brought  forward  Canonizations, 
some  IJxpectations,  some  Pluralities  mid 
Unions,  some  Tot-Quots  and  Dispensations, 
some  Pardons,  and  these  of  wonderful  va- 
rieties, some  Stationai*ies,  some  Jubilaries, 
some  Pocularies  for  drinkers,  some  Manua- 
ries  for  J^andlers  of  reliques,  some  Pedaries 
for  pilgrims,  some  Oscularies  for  kissers ; 
some  of  them  engendered  one,  some  other 
such  features,  and  every  one  in  that  he  was 
delivered  of  was  excellent,  politic,  wise, 
yea,  so  wise,  that  with  their  wisdom  they 
had  almost  made  all  the  world  fools." — 
Latimer,  Ibid. 


V^^^/^^^^^^^^^^««V^H/VA/\^^to 


[  Why  Kings  should  not  have  too  many 
Horses,'] 

"  I  WAS  once  offended  with  the  King's 
horses,  and  therefore  took  occasion  to  speak 
in  the  presence  of  the  King's  Majesty,  that 
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dead  is,  when  abbies  stood.  Abbies  were 
ordained  for  the  comfort  of  the  poor,  where- 
fore I  said  it  was  not  decent  that  the  King^s 
horses  should  be  kept  in  them,  as  many 
were  at  that  time,  the  living  of  poor  men 
thereby  minished  and  taken  away.  But 
afterward  a  certain  nobleman  said  to  me. 
What  hast  thou  to  do  with  the  King^s 
horses  ?  I  answered  and  said,  I  spake  my 
conscience  as  (xod*s  word  directed  me.  He 
said.  Horses  be  the  maintenance  and  part 
of  a  King*s  honour,  and  also  of  his  realm, 
wherefore  in  speaking  against  them  ye  are 
against  his  honour.  I  answered,  God  teacheth 
what  honour  is  decent  for  a  King,  and  for 
all  other  men  according  to  their  vocations. 
Grod  appointeth  every  King  a  sufficient 
living  for  his  estate  and  degree  both  by 
lands  and  other  customs ;  and  it  is  lawful 
for  every  King  to  enjoy  the  same  goods 
and  possessions;  but  to  extort  and  take 
away  the  right  of  the  poor  is  against  the 
honour  of  the  King ;  if  you  do  move  the 
King  to  do  after  that  manner,  then  you 
speak  against  the  honour  of  the  King.*' — 
Latimbb*8  First  Sermon  before  King  Ed- 
ward VL 


»^^^s^^>^s^^^»^»rf»^^#»^i^»^^y^i 


\Lying  Miracles,'] 

"  Dtjeiwg  the  reign  of  Pope  Sixtus  IV. 
a  young  virgin  called  Stine,  in  the  town  of 
Hame  in  Westphalia,  who  had  been  lately 
converted  to  the  Christian  faith,  was  marked 
on  the  hands,  feet,  and  side,  with  the  wounds 
of  our  Saviour.  About  fifteen  weeks  afler 
her  conversion,  on  the  feast  of  the  holy 
sacrament,  she  displayed  her  wounds  in  the 
presence  of  twelve  witnesses,  and  foretold 
that  within  two  hours  afterward  they  would 
be  no  more  seen ;  which  was  verified, — ^for 
at  that  precise  time  the  wounds  were  all 
perfectly  healed." — Contin,  of  Monstrel- 
IJBT.    Johnes^s  Trans,  vol.  2,  p.  122. 

1506.  "  Iiv  Lombardy  there  was  a  nun 
of  the  order  of  Jacobins,  who,  like  to  St. 
Catharine  of  Sienna,  had,  every  Friday, 


marks  on  her  hands  and  feet,  similar  to  the 
wounds  of  our  Saviour,  that  ran  blood, 
which  appeared  to  all  who  saw  it  very  mar- 
vellous."—Ibid,  vol.  12,  p.  106. 


v^/s/^/\^^^^^/^^/^rf^^^^x^^^^^^ 


[^Pedro  de  Olivam  and  the  Franciscans,'] 

^^  Pedro  db  Ouvam  litigated  certain  pri- 
vileges enjoyed  by  a  convent  of  Franciscans. 
They  admonished  him  not  to  be  the  enemy 
of  the  Mother  of  God.  He  replied  that 
while  he  lived  he  would  muntain  his  quar- 
rel. He  soon  died,  knawing  the  tongue 
that  had  ofiended,  and  was  buried  in  the 
sepulchre  of  his  fathers.  After  thirty-three 
years  the  grave  was  opened  and  the  corpse 
found  entire, — que  tinha  nojo  a  terra  de  the 
comer  o  seu  corpo  blasfemo  et  arrogante — 
for  the  earth  had  loatiied  to  consume  his 
proud  and  blasphemous  body."  —  Historia 
Serafica*    Manobl  da  Esperamca. 


^^W^^/W\^S/N/N/\/N/\/^/\/S/\/^ 


[^Literal  acceptation  of  the  words  —  "  My 
goods  are  nothing  unto  thee.^* — Abuse  of 
Ood^s  blessings,] 

"  En  ce  temps  n*estoit  point  de  mcmoire 
De  tant  de  Bulles,  ne  de  Prothenotaires, 
Qui  ont  huit,  neuf  Dignitez  ou  Prebendes, 
Grans  Abbayes,  Priourez  et  Commandes ; 
Mais   qu'en   font-ils?    ilz   en  font  bonne 

chiere : 
Qui  les  dessert  ?  ilz  ne  s*en  soucient  guere : 
Qui  fait  pour  eulx?  ung  autre  tient  leur 

place: 
Mais,  ou  vont-ilz  ?  ilz  courrent  a  la  chace : 
Et  qui  chante  ?  ung  ou  deux  povres  moines : 
Et  les  Abbez  ?  ilz  auroient  trop  de  peine : 
De  contempler  ?  ce  n'est  pas  la  maniere : 
Et  du  Service  ?  il  demeure  derriere. 
Ou  va  Targent  ?  il  va  en  gourmandise : 
Et  du  conte  ?  sont  les  biens  de  TEglise : 
Et  les  Ofirendes  ?  en  chiens  et  en  oyseaulx : 
Et  des  habitz  ?  ils  sont  tous  damoyseaulx : 
Et  les  rentes  ?  en  baings  et  en  luxure : 
De  prier  Dieu  ?  de  cela  Ten  n*a  cure  : 
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He  povres  gens  ?  ceulx  la*  meurent  de  fain : 
He  n'ont-ilz  riens  ?  Ten  ne  leur  donne  brain : 
On  est  Charit^  ?  elle  est  en  pelerinage  : 
£t  Aumosne  ?  elle  va  en  vojage : 
He  que  fait  Dieu  ?  il  est  bien  aise  es  Cieulx : 
He  quojl    dort-il?   Ten  n*en  fait  pis  ne 

mieulx. 
Es  Monasteres,  en  lieu  de  Librairie, 
He  qu'y-a-t*il  ?  une  faulconnerie, 
Et  aux  perches  ou  estoient  veultz  et  flam- 

beaulx, 
L'en  J  juche  maintenant  les  ojseaulx : 
Et  les  Fondeurs?  ilz  sont  bien  loing  de 

conte : 
Et  leurs  Obitz  ?  tant  que  I'argent  se  monte : 
De  reparer  Cloistres  et  lieux  si  beaulx  ? 
Attendre  fault  qu*on  les  face  nouveaulz. 
Que  font  Evesques  ?  ilz  sont  de  biens  rem- 

pliz: 
Et  si  ont  honte  de  porter  leurs  sourpliz : 
Mais  en  ce  lieu  ilz  ont  robbe  bastarde 
De  camelot,  affin  qu*on  les  regarde. 
Ont-ilz  wesselleP   les  beaulx  grans  dres- 

souers 
D*or  et  d^argent,  flacons,  potz,  drasouers; 
He  qu*ont  les  povres?    ilz  ont  les  tren- 

chouers, 
Qui  demeurent  du  pain  dessus  la  table ; 
Et  le  relies  ?  Ten  le  porte  a  Testable 
Pour  le  mengier  des  paiges  et  des  chiens ; 
Aucunesfoiz  s*il  en  demeure  riens, 
L'en  le  jette  au  povres  emmy  la  rue." 

Les  VtgiUes  de  Chablbs  YU.perMaistre 
Marcial  de  Paris,  dit  d^Auvergne. 
Paris,  1724,  torn.  2,  p.  24. 


v^^^FS^S/W^^^^X^^AA^^^^^ 


[^Les privileges  que  droit  donne  auxpeleriju,'] 

*'  PoUB  ce  que  gens  seculiers  ne  scevent 
pas  les  privileges  que  droit  donne  aux  pe- 
lerins  quant  ilz  vont  en  pelerinaige  tra- 
vaillans  leurs  corps  en  contemplation  et 
reverence  des  sainctz  et  sainctes  ou  ilz 
vont,  il  me  plaist  de  traicter  et  dire  aulcune 
chose  sur  le  fait  et  condition  de  leur  pele- 
rinaige. Et  disons  que  tons  pelerins  de 
quelque  pays  et  royaulme  chrestien  quilz 
soient,  sont  en  especial  en  sauvegarde  du 


saint  Pere  de  Romme,  peuvent  faire  et 
acomplir  leurs  pelerinages  et  voyages  par 
toute  la  crestiente,  la  ou  leur  devotion  sera, 
ou  saint  sepulcre,  on  ailleurs  ou  ilz  auront 
voue  a  aller  en  pelerinaige,  soit  en  temps 
de  guerre,  de  paix  ou  de  trefres,  quelque 
temps  quil  soit.  Et  en  ce  cas  cy  sont  pri- 
vilegiez  conmie  gens  deglise,  lequel  privi- 
lege les  sainctz  peres  de  Romme  leur  ont 
acorde  le  temps  passe  a  la  reverence  et 
honneur  de  Dieu  et  des  sainctz  et  des 
sainctes  dont  ilz  sont  pelerins.  Et  sans 
faulte  toute  personne  qui  met  la  main 
sur  pelerin  ou  pelerine,  il  va  contre  lor- 
donnance  et  sauvegarde  du  pape  (en  la- 
quelle  ilz  sont  tons  et  toutes  comme  jay 
dit),  et  pechent  mortellemen,  et  encourent 
la  sentence  dexcommuniement.  Item  ilz 
ont  encores  une  autre  prerogative  et  privi- 
l^e,  que  en  quelque  part  quilz  passent  en 
faisant  leur  pelerinaige,  soit  en  allant,  ou  en 
venant,  ilz  ne  doivent  payer  aucun  passage 
ou  autres  treuages.** — L'Arbre  des  BataiUes, 
cap.  123. 


^^^»^^^^^^^^V\^^^^>AAM* 


[^Divers  Sects,"] 

"  Therb  are  at  this  day  in  this  your 
majesty*s  realm,  four  known  religions,  and 
the  professors  thereof  distinct  both  in  name 
spirit  and  doctrine;  that  is  to  say,  the 
Catholicks,  the  Protestants,  the  Puritans, 
and  the  Householders  of  Love,  besides  all 
other  petty  sects,  newly  born,  and  yet  gro- 
velling on  the  ground." — Brief  Discovrse 
why  Catholiques  rejnse  to  go  to  Church.  15S0< 


[^Romish  Fraud.'] 

"  A.D.  1374.  In  the  VaUey  of  Jehosa- 
phat,  near  Jerusalem,  they  found  in  a  se- 
pulchre full  of  earth,  a  whole  body,  with  a 
long  beard,  under  whose  head  was  a  stone 
with  this  inscription  in  Hebrew,  '  I  Seth, 
the  third  bom  son  of  Adam,  believe  in 
Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God,  and  in  his 
mother,  who  are  to  proceed  from  my  loins.'" 
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— Genebbard,  in  Chronol.  1.  31,  c.  35. 
quoted  by  Bemino, 


VSA^^«>^M«%M«W«^^rf^^^#W%> 


[  Gomardi  heretical  Doubts  as  to  the  Appear ' 
once  of  the  Apostles  Saxitidgo  and  St.  Pe* 
droJ] 

*^  Hebe  it  is  that  Gomara  sajs  that  Fran- 
cisco de  Morla  rode  forward  on  a  dappled 
grey  horse,  before  Cortes  and  the  cavalry 
came  up,  and  that  the  Apostle  Santiago  or 
St.  Peter  was  there.  I  must  saj  that  all 
our  works  and  victories  are  by  the  hand  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  in  this 
battle  for  each  of  us  there  were  so  many 
Indians  that  they  could  have  covered  us 
with  handfuls  of  earth,  if  it  had  not  been 
that  the  great  inercy  of  God  helped  us  in 
every  thing.  And  it  may  be  that  he  of 
whom  Gromara  speaks  was  the  glorious 
Apostle  Santiago  or  St.  Pedro,  and  I  as  a 
sinner  was  not  worthy  to  see  him,  but  he 
whom  I  then  saw  there  and  knew  was 
Francisco  de  Morla  on  a  chesnut  horse, 
who  came  up  with  Cortes ;  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  now  while  I  am  writing  this,  the 
whole  war  is  represented  before  these  sinful 
eyes,  just  in  ^e  manner  as  we  then  went 
through  it.  And  though  I  as  an  unworthy 
sinner  did  not  deserve  to  see  either  of 
those  glorious  Apostles,  there  were  in  our 
company  above  four  hundred  soldiers,  and 
Cortes  and  many  other  knights,  and  it  would 
have  been  talked  of,  and  testified,  and  they 
would  have  made  a  Church,  and  when  they 
peopled  the  town  it  would  have  been  called 
Santiago  de  la  Yitoria,  or  St.  Pedro  de  la 
Vitoria,  as  it  is  now  called  S.  Maria  de  la 
Vitoria.  And  if  it  was  as  Gomara  says, 
bad  Christians  must  we  have  been,  when 
oar  Lord  Grod  sent  us  his  holy  Apostles, 
not  to  acknowledge  his  great  mercy,  and 
venerate  that  Church  daily.  And  would  to 
God  it  had  been  as  the  chronicler  says! 
but  till  I  read  his  chronicle  I  never  heard 
such  a  thing  from  any  of  the  conquerors 
who  were  there." — Bebnal  Diaz,  p.  22. 


[  Charles  I's  Repentance/or  Strafford  s  Death 
and  aboUshing  Episcopacy  in  Scotland.'] 

^*  Chabijm  I.  in  his  troubles  ^  told  Dr. 
Sanderson  and  Morley,  or  one  of  them  that 
then  wuted  with  him,  "  That  the  remem- 
brance of  two  errors  did  much  afflict  him, 
which  were,  his  assent  to  the  earl  of  Straf- 
ford's death,  and  the  abolishing  episcopacy 
in  Scotland ;  and  that  if  God  ever  restored 
him  to  be  in  peaceable  possession  of  his 
crown,  he  would  demonstrate  his  repentance 
by  a  public  confession  and  voluntary  pe- 
nance **  (I  think  barefoot)  "  from  the  Tower 
of  London,  or  Whitehall,  to  St.  Paul's 
Church,  and  desire  the  people  to  intercede 
with  Grod  for  his  pardon."  I  am  sure  one 
of  them  that  told  it  me,  lives  still,  and  will 
witness  it. — ^Izaac  Waxton's  Life  of  Bishop 
Sartderson, 


W%M^/\/W\A^«/>M/W«A^AA«^V 


[^Isaah  WaltofCs  Thanksgimngfor  not  belongs 
ing  to  the  bringers  in  of  the  Covenant.'] 

"  When  I  look  back  '*  says  good  old 
IzAAc  Walton,  "  upon  the  ruin  of  families, 
the  blood-shed,  the  decay  of  common  ho- 
nesty, and  how  the  former  piety  and  plain 
dealing  of  this  now  sinful  nation  is  turned 
into  cruelty  and  cunning  I  when  I  consider 
this,  I  praise  God  that  he  prevented  me 
from  being  of  that  party  wldch  helped  to 
bring  in  this  covenant,  and  those  sad  con- 
fusions that  have  followed  it.  And  I  have 
been  the  bolder  to  say  this  of  myself,  be- 
cause in  a  sad  discourse  with  Dr.  Sanderson, 
I  heard  him  make  the  like  grateful  acknow- 
ledgement." 


^^/^^^^^^^MA/W^^^^^^A^^^ 


French  Missionaries  in  Canada. 

*^  Thet  habituated  themselves  to  the 
savage  life,  and  naturalised  themselves  to 
the  savage  manners,  and  by  thus  becoming 
dependent,  as  it  were,  on  the  natives,  they 
acquired  their  contempt,  rather  than  their 
veneration.  If  they  had  been  as  well  ac- 
quainted with  human  nature  as  th^'^  ^^x^ 
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with  the  articles  of  their  faith,  they  would 
have  known  that  the  uncultivated  mind  of 
an  Indian  must  be  disposed  by  much  pre- 
paratory method  and  instruction  to  receive 
the  revealed  truths  of  Christianity,  to  act 
under  its  sanctions,  and  be  impelled  to  good 
by  the  hope  of  its  reward,  or  turned  from 
evil  by  the  fear  of  its  punishments.  They 
should  have  begun  their  work  by  teaching 
some  of  those  useful  arts  which  are  the 
inlets  of  knowledge,  and  lead  the  mind  by 
degrees  to  objects  of  higher  comprehension. 
Agriculture  so  formed  to  fix  and  combine 
society,  and  so  preparatory  to  objects  of 
superior  consideration,  should  have  been 
the  first  thing  introduced  among  a  savage 
people ;  it  attaches  the  wandering  tribe  to 
that  spot  where  it  adds  so  much  to  their 
comforts,  while  it  gives  them  a  sense  of 
property  and  of  lasting  possession,  instead 
of  the  uncertain  hopes  of  the  chase,  and 
the  fugitive  produce  of  uncultivated  wilds. 
Such  were  the  means  by  which  the  forests 
of  Paraguay  were  converted  into  a  scene  of 
abundant  cultivation.** — Mackenzie's  TVa- 
veU. 


•W>/\/v/>/w/v\*\/\/vw\^/wv* 


[  Wesley  and  the  Creek  IndiansJ] 

**  He  that  is  above,**  said  Wesley  to  the 
Creek  Indians,  *^  will  not  teach  you,  unless 
you  avoid  what  you  already  faiow  is  not 
good.**  One  of  the  Indians  answered,  **  I 
believe  that.  He  will  not  teach  us  while 
our  hearts  are  not  white.  Our  men  do 
what  they  know  is  not  good ;  they  kill  their 
own  children.  And  our  women  do  what 
they  know  is  not  good ;  they  kill  the  child 
before  it  is  bom.  Therefore,  He  that  is 
above  does  not  send  us  the  good  book.** — 
We8ley*8  Journal,  No.  1,  p.  37. 


IRomUh  Frauds.'] 

**  The  Dominicans  in  Mexico  called  Pur- 
gatory Little  Hell  to  make  it  comprehensi- 
ble by  the  Indians,  Infiemo  Chiquitoy — 
PadUa  83. 


"  The  Dominican  habit  is  the  Virgin 
Mary's  taste,  she  gave  the  pattern  to  St. 
Reginald  —  and  she  explained  its  mystic 
meaning — the  white  emblematical  of  spiri- 
tual purity,  the  black  of  repentance  in  the 
body.**— Ibid.  p.  475. 

"  The  Priests  used  to  reward  the  Indians 
who  discovered  an  Idol.  Father  Jordan  de 
Santa  Catalina,  after  one  of  his  successful 
searches  saw  an  Indian,  whom  he  had  just 
rewarded  for  bringing  him  an  idol,  busy  in 
making  another — ^which  the  poor  fellow  said 
was  to  be  ready  for  the  father  next  time.'* 
—Ibid.  p.  643. 

*^  When  first  the  Mexicans  saw  a  sawhe-' 
nito  they  were  so  pleased  with  it  that  they 
made  some  in  imitation  and  sold  about  the 
streets.**— Ibid.  p.  643. 


W\/«/W>i/W«/«/W>/>«V\M^«N<VW 


\Herrera  on  the  Conversion  of  the  Indians,'] 

^'Hebrbra  has  a  curious  passage  con- 
cerning the  conversion  of  the  Indians. 
Columbus,  he  says,  being  wrecked  on  the 
Island  of  Hayti,  ^  juzgb  que  Dios  nuestro 
Sehor,  ama  permitido  la  perdida  de  la  nao, 
para  que  se  hiziesse  assiento  alii,  y  se  comen- 
qasse  par  aqueUa  Isla  la  predicacion  y  cano- 
cimiento  de  su  santissimo  nombre,  el  qual  es 
muchas  vezes  su  voluntad  que  no  se  estrenda 
por  amor  de  su  servicio,  y  caridad  de  los 
proximoSy  sino  tambien  por  el  premio  que  los 
hombres  piensan  aver  en  este  mundo,  y  en  el 
otro ;  porque  no  es  de  creer  que  ninguna  na- 
don  del  mundo  emprendiera  los  trabajos  a 
que  el  Almirante  y  sus  Castellanos  sepusieron 
en  negocio  tan  dudoso  y  peligroso,  sinofuera 
con  esperanqa  de  algun  premio,  el  qual  ha 
Uevado  despues  adelante  la  continuacion  desta 
su  santa  obra;  y  quiso  Dios  hazer  con  los 
Indios  y  los  CasteUanos,  como  un  padre  que 
quiere  casar  una  hija  muy  fea,  suple  esta 
falta  con  el  dote,  porque  quando  las  Indias 
no  Jueran  tierras  de  tanta  riqueza,  nadie  se 
pusiera  a  padecer  los  trabajos  que  adekmte  se 
diran,  kcr'-'l.  1.  18. 
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[^Cruelties  inflicted  on  the  Negroes  at  Cay^ 
enne^ — €md  apologetic  ReasoningJ] 

"  Bt  the  French  laws,  if  a  negro  at  Cay- 
enne ran  awaj,  and  the  master  denounced 
him  to  the  Oreffe^  he  was  on  being  retaken 
to  have  his  ears  cut  off,  and  be  burnt  on 
the  back  with  a  fleur-de-lis !  for  the  second 
offence  to  be  hamstrung  I  and  hanged  for 
the  third.  On  ne  scauroit  doutes,  says  P. 
Fauque  the  Jesuit,  que  la  severite  de  ces 
loix  fCen  retienne  le  plus  grand  nombre  dans 
le  devoir.  Where  did  he  find  his  notions  of 
duty  ?  He  says  also,  ^UrCy  a  guere  d^es- 
peremee  pour  le  salut  d*  tin  negre  qui  meurt 
dam  iOH  marronnage^  Lettres  Edifiantes, 
torn.  8,  pp.  8,  10,  edition  1781.  His  argu- 
ments when  he  got  among  the  Marroons 
are  curious  enough.  *  Souvenez-vous^  mes 
chert  enfims,  que  quoique  vous  soyez  esclaves, 
vous  etes  cependant  ChrStiens  comme  vos 
Maitres  !  Quel  nudheur  pour  vous  si,  apres 
avoir  Sti  les  esclaves  des  hommes  en  ce  monde 
et  dans  le  temps,  vous  deveniez  les  esclaves  du 
demon  pendant  toute  fetemitS.  Ce  nudheur 
pcurtani  vous  arrivera  infaiUihlement,  si  vous 
ne  vous  rangez  pas  a  votre  devoir,  puisque 
vous  etes  dans  un  etat  hahiiuel  de  damnation, 
car,  sans  parler  du  tort  que  vous  faites  a  vos 
maUres  en  Us  privant  de  votre  travail,  vous 
iCenlendez  point  le  messe  les  jours  saints: 
vous  iCapprochez  point  des  Sacramens  ,*  vous 
vivez  dans  le  concubinage,  iC  etantpas  maries 
devawt  vos  legitimes  Pasteurs.''  **  p.  20. 

How  triumphantly  might  the  negro  have 
replied ! 


\^^kA^^^^^/^^^^^^V^^»SA^» 


{^Peranuui'  instructive  Story  on  the  Seventh 
CommandmentJ] 

^^  Pebamas  relates  an  odd  and  instructive 
story  of  Vergara  in  his  childhood.  Being 
piously  disposed  and  bom  of  pious  parents, 
he  was  taught  to  give  an  account  of  the 
sermons  which  he  heard.  In  thus  repeating 
the  substance  of  a  discourse  upon  the  Com- 
mandments, when  the  boy  came  to  the 
seventh,  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery, 
he  said,  we  must  pass  over  this  for  I  do 


not  know  what  it  means.  There  happened 
however  to  be  a  Dominican  visiting  in  the 
house,  and  young  Vergara  when  his  repe- 
tition was  over,  asked  what  the  meaning  of 
this  commandment  was.  The  friar  told  him 
it  was  that  he  must  never  put  his  fingers 
into  a  kettle  of  boiling  water.  Little  as  the 
danger  appeared  to  be  of  leading  him  into 
temptation  by  such  an  explanation,  the 
very  next  morning  he  dipt  his  hand  into 
the  boiling  water,  and  immediately  danced 
about  the  room  exclaiming,  Oh  dear  I  Oh 
dear  I  Fve  committed  adultery,  Fve  com- 
mitted adultery  1 " — ^p.  2. 


%^^w^^^«^/^^>^^^^^^^^^^u 


[^Extremes  meet : — Protestant  Mission  Per* 

secution,"] 

"  Notwithstanding  they  are  much  more 
fi-ee  from  cares  in  their  natural  state,  an 
irresistable  desire  of  freedom  sometimes 
breaks  out  in  individuals.  This  may  pro- 
bably be  referred  to  the  national  character. 
Their  attachment  to  a  wandering  life,  their 
love  of  alternate  exercise  in  fishing  and 
hunting,  and  entire  indolence,  seem  in  their 
eyes  to  overbalance  aU  the  advantages  they 
enjoy  at  the  mission,  which  to  us  appear 
very  great :  the  consequence  is,  that  every 
now  and  then  attempts  at  escape  are  made. 
On  such  occasions,  no  sooner  is  any  one 
missed,  than  search  is  immediately  made 
after  him,  and  as  it  is  always  known  to 
what  tribe  the  fugitive  belongs,  and  on  ac- 
count of  the  enmity  which  subsists  among 
the  different  tribes,  he  can  never  take 
refuge  in  any  other,  (a  circumstance  which 
perhaps  he  scarcely  thought  of  beforehand), 
it  is  scarcely  possible  for  him  to  evade  the 
researches  of  those  who  are  sent  in  pursuit 
of  him.  He  is  almost  always  brought  back 
again  to  the  mission,  where  he  is  bastina- 
doed, and  an  iron  rod  of  a  foot  or  a  foot 
and  a  half  long,  and  an  inch  in  diameter,  is 
fastened  to  one  of  his  feet :  this  has  the 
double  use  of  preventing  him  from  repeat- 
ing the  attempt,  and  of  frightening  others 
from  imitating  him."  —  Lanosdobft,  vol. 
1,  p.  171.     New  California. 
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[^Blooify  Religion  of  the  Mexicans*'] 

'*  A  Spaniard  observing  a  Mexican  not 
long  after  the  conquest  remarkably  punc- 
tual in  his  attendance  at  mass,  asked  him 
how  it  was  that  he  could  so  thoroughly 
have  forsaken  the  belief  in  which  he  had 
been  bred  up.  The  Mexican*s  reply  is  re- 
markable, '  The  religion  of  our  fathers,*  said 
he,  *  was  so  bloody  and  so  cruel,  and  bur- 
thened  us  so  grievously,  that  to  rid  our- 
selves of  such  a  yoke  we  should  gladly  have 
recourse  not  merely  to  your  law  which  is  so 
holy  a  one,  but  any  other  whatsoever.* " — 
GUMIIXA,  c.  17. 


^^M^'^^^^^^IMAAAAAA^^^V 


{^Their  Predisposition  thereby  to  receive  the 
Christian  FaithJ] 

^No  nations  in  the  Indies,**  says  Heb- 
RERA  (5.  4.  7),  **  have  received  the  Gospel 
better  than  those  who  had  been  most  sub- 
ordinate to  their  Lords,  and  had  laboured 
under  the  greatest  burdens  of  tribute  and 
of  diabolical  ceremonies.  Thus  the  domi- 
nions of  the  kings  of  Mexico  and  of  the 
Ligas  have  advanced  the  most  in  Chris- 
tianity, and  there  is  least  difficulty  there 
both  in  spiritual  and  temporal  government, 
for  the  insufferable  yoke  of  the  laws  of  the 
devil  had  wearied  them,  and  that  of  Christ 
therefore  appeared  to  them  just  and  easy ; 
and  the  difficulty  of  believing  such  high 
mysteries  was  facilitated  because  the  devil 
had  taught  them  things  still  more  diffi- 
cult.** 

This  is  not  the  less  true  because  it  is 
expressed  in  mythological  language :  and 
it  would  prove  as  true  in  Asia,  as  it  did  in 
America. 


•«N/VWS/V/VN««M/V»/WW\«>/S«%n 


IThe  Negro's  Call  to  Prayer,"] 

"  Cambo,  a  negro  in  one  of  the  southern 
states  of  America,  being  desired  to  give 
some  account  of  his  conversion,  said,  '  Ailer 
me  was  brought  here  and  sold  as  a  slave, 
as  me  and  Bess  were  working  in  de  field, 


me  began  to  sing  one  of  my  old  country 
songs.  It  is  time  to  go  home; — ^when  Bess 
say  to  me — Cambo  why  you  sing  so  for  ? — 
Me  say.  Me  no  sick,  me  no  sorry,  why  me 
no  sing  ?  Bess  say  you  better  pray  to  your 
blessed  Lord  and  massa  to  have  massy  on 
your  soul.  Me  look  round,  me  look  up,  me 
see  no  one  to  pray  to :  but  de  words  sound 
in  my  ears,  better  pray  to  your  Lord  and 
massa.  By  *m  bye  me  feel  bad, — sun  shine 
sorry,  birds  sing  sorry,  laun  look  sorry ; 
but  Cambo  sorrier  dan  em  all.  Den  me 
cry  out,  massy,  massy  Lord  I  on  poor  Cam- 
bo! By  *m  bye  water  come  in  my  eyes, 
and  glad  come  in  my  heart.  Den  sun  look 
gay,  woods  look  gay,  birds  sing  gay,  laun 
look  gay,  but  poor  Cambo  gladder  dan  em 
all.  Me  love  my  massa  some  :  me  want  to 
love  him  more.*  ** — Evangelical  Magazine^ 
October  1812,  p.  389. 


^^A^^^^^M^^M^^M/VSM^ 


l^Simoniacal  Corruptions.] 

"  Will  you  buy  any  parsonages,  vicar- 
ages, deaneries  or  prebendaries  ?**  says  R  an- 
i>oLPH*8  Pedlar,  in  tiie  Shew;  "The  price 
of  one  is  his  lordship*s  crackt  chambermaid ; 
the  other  is  the  reserving  of  his  worship*s 
tithes,  or  you  may  buy  the  knight*s  horse 
three  hundred  pounds  too  dear,  who,  to 
make  you  amends  in  the  bargain,  will  draw 
you  on  fairly  to  a  vicarage.  There  be 
many  tricks ;  but  the  downright  way  is 
three  years  purchase.  Come,  bring  in  your 
coin  I  Livings  are  majori  in  pretio  than  in 
the  days  of  doomsday  book :  you  must  give 
presents  for  your  presentations :  there  may 
be  several  means  for  your  institutions,  but 
this  is  the  only  way  to  Induction  that  ever 
I  knew." 


[^Miliiari/  Preaching.] 

"  When  Lord  George  Germains  com- 
manded the  camp  near  Brompton,  and  at 
Chatham  in  1757,  Whitfield  went  to  Chat- 
ham, sent  his  respects  by  Captain  Smith  to 
hia  lordship,  and  requested  permission  to 
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preach  in  the  camp.  Lord  George  replied. 
Make  mj  complimeDts,  Smith,  to  Sir. 
Whitfield,  and  tell  him,  from  me,  he  ma; 
preach  any  thing  to  mj  soldiers  that  is  not 
contrarj  to  the  articles  of  war." — Pzbci- 
TAi.  Stocxdaue's  Memoir*,  vol.  1,  p.  440. 


[7^  MeAoditI  Df^.] 

"  Im  the  early  daja  of  Methodinn,  about 
&{ty  jeora  ago,  meetings  for  preaching  and 
prajer,  though  not  near  as  frequent  as  at 
the  present  period,  were,  however,  some- 
what regular;  and  abont  Bristol,  usuallj 
well  attended.  The  people  who  frequented 
the  meetings  at  that  place,  had  repeated)]' 
obsei^ed  a  dog  that  came  from  a  distance; 
and  as  at  the  house  to  which  he  belonged,  the 
Methodifta  were  not  respected,  he  always 
came  alone. 

"At  that  time,  the  preaching  on  the 
Sabbath  b^^an  immediately  afW  the  ser- 
vice of  the  church  concluded :  and  as  this 
remarkable  animal,  on  those  occasions,  in- 
variably attended,  he  acquired  the  name  of 
the  '  Methodist  Dog.'  Being  generally  met 
by  the  congr^ation  returning  fhnu  the 
church,  he  was  constantly  abused  and  pelted 
by  the  bojB  belonging  to  the  party. 

"  His  regular  attendance  had  often  been 
the  subject  of  public  debate :  and  merely  to 
prove  Uie  sagacity  of  the  animal,  the  meet- 
ing, for  one  evening,  was  removed  to  another 
house.  Whatever  were  the  thoughts  enter- 
tuned  concerning  him,  siuprising  as  it  may 
seem,  at  the  proper  and  exact  time,  he 
made  his  appearance ! 

"  A  few  weeks  after  this,  his  owner  re- 
turning intnxicated  from  the  market  at 
Leeds,  was  in  a  narrow,  shallow  stream, 
unfortunately  drowned :  and  astonishing  to 
relate,  the  faithful  dog  no  longer  attended 
the  preaching. 

"  Diversity  of  opinions  may  prevul  on 
this  subject,  but  good  John  Nelson  used  to 
say  concemmg  it,  '  The  frequent  attend- 
ance of  this  dog  at  the  meeting,  was  de- 
signed to  attract  his  master's  curiosity,  and 


engage  him  thereby  to  visit  Hts  place ; 
where  hearing  the  gospel,  he  might  have 
been  enlightened,  converted,  and  eternally 
saved.'  But,  added  he,  '  the  end  to  be 
answered,  being  frustrated  by  his  death,  the 
means  to  secure  it  were  no  longer  need- 
ful.'"—Qcjebb  P  Wkslei. 


[fibic  a  Moderate  Perion  it  to  avoid  the 
Imputation  of  being  Lukewarm.'} 

"Would  a  moderate  person  avoid  the 
imputation  of  being  Lukewarm,  he  must 
take  care  that  he  be  moderate  only  in  such 
tbings,  where  there  is  danger  of  excess, 
and  where  consequently  there  is  room  and 
occasion  for  moderation ;  where  a  mean  is 
commendable,  he  must  neither  fly  too  high, 
nor  creep  too  low,  but  in  those  things,  in 
which  it  is  laudable  to  excel,  he  must  not 
affect  moderation ;  about  things  in  their 
nature,  in  their  use,  and  in  their  conse- 
quence altogether  indifferent,  he  may  be 
indifferent,  or  not  much  concerned ;  but  he 
should  neither  be,  nor  desire  to  be  thought 
a  moderate  lover  of  piety  and  virtue,  of 
peace  and  order ;  one  that  hath  a  moderate 
concern  for  the  laws  and  liberties  of  his 
country,  for  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of 
his  church,  for  the  honour,  safety,  or  life 
of  his  prince." — Bishop  Smalbiimib's  Firit 
Charge,  p.  18. 


[^Religious  PrvdeTKe,  or.  Let  not  your  Good 
be  evil  epoken  qf.} 
"  Thbbb  have  been  consultations  in  the 
last  convocation,  whether  it  might  not  be 
proper  to  extend  that  canon  against  frequent 
resorting  to  taverns,  and  alehouses,  and 
playing  at  dice,  cards  and  tables,  to  other 
instances  of  the  same  or  like  kind;  which 
though  not  wholly  unlawful,  nor  in  the 
Idty  disaUowable,  yet  in  the  clergy  are  of 
evil  fame,  and  tend  to  the  diminution  of 
their  character;  but  whether  any  such 
enlargement  of  the  canon  shall  be  thought 
expedient,  or  not,  every  prudent  mi  ^vie: 
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clergyman  will  make  it  a  rule  to  himself, 
from  which  he  will  not  lightly  swerve,  to 
abstain  from  all  actions,  however  innocent, 
which  have  the  semblance  to  evil :  and  if 
there  be  any  other  places,  the  resorting  to 
which  may  be  of  as  ill  fame  as  the  frequent- 
ing taverns  or  alehouses,  or  any  other  games 
or  s])orts,  as  improper  for  a  clergyman  to 
indulge  himself  in,  as  those  specified  in  the 
canon,  or  any  other  actions  of  any  kind 
whatsoever,  which  may  give  offence  to  so- 
ber-minded Christians,  and  bring  a  scandal 
upon  his  ministry,  he  will  be  as  careful  to 
keep  at  a  distance  from  all  such  actions, 
as  if  they  were  in  the  canon  expressly  and 
by  name  forbidden." — Bishop  Smalbidoe^s 
fini  Charge^  p.  21. 


^Superstition  and  Enthvsiasm^ — EvUs  of,"] 

"  With  superstition  and  enthusiasm  we 
have  a  kind  of  civil  war.  They  who  are 
actuated  by  them  are  of  our  own  faith  in 
one  common  Lord  and  Saviour;  but  yet 
destroy  every  end  and  design  of  that  faith, 
by  adding  to  it  what  doth  not  appertain  to 
it ;  or  by  taking  it  off  from  its  reasonable 
foundations;  or  by  seducing  mankind  to 
pay  little,  if  any,  regard  to  its  moral  effects. 

*'The  writers  against  the  Gospel  have 
been  almost  totally  silenced,  by  the  supe- 
rior learning  and  abilities  of  those  great 
persons,  ever  to  be  remembered  with  ho- 
nour, who  from  time  to  time  have  imder- 
taken  its  defence. — The  more  regular  Pro- 
testant separatists  from  the  ecclesiastical 
establishment,  whilst  they  have  given  no 
small  assistance  to  the  common  cause,  and 
acquired  no  small  share  of  credit  in  contri- 
buting to  the  vindication  of  our  holy  faith, 
rest  satisfied  (at  least  not  violently  discon- 
tented) with  that  toleration  which  they 
claim  of  common  right ;  and  which  the  mo- 
deration of  wise  and  good  government  will 
never  deny  them.  They  have  now  too  the 
experience  of  many  years  to  convince  them, 
that  they  are  in  no  danger  of  those  hard- 
ships of  which  their  forefathers  complained 


with  but  too  much  justice.  Nor  do  we 
ourselves  want  the  same  experience  of  the 
vanity  of  all  those  groundless  jealousies 
consequent  upon  the  great  and  glorious  re- 
volution, our  ancient  establishment  having 
been  protected  and  encouraged  by  all  the 
princes  who  have  sat  upon  the  throne  since 
that  happy  event,  as  it  will  most  undoubt- 
edly continue  to  be  protected  by  our  pre- 
sent most  gracious  sovereign.  Popery  in- 
deed is  said  to  be  gaining  ground  in  the 
kingdom ;  how  truly  it  is  said  I  know  not 
with  certainty ;  but  we  all  know,  that  as 
the  zeal  of  that  persuasion  is  not  easily  sub- 
dued ;  so  the  civility  always  paid  to  foreign 
ministers  gives  it  room  to  exert  itself  within 
the  metropolis.  Yet  are  the  laws  so  strongly 
framed  against  it ;  and  so  powerful  is  the 
just  authority  of  government,  that  it  can- 
not make  great  inroads  upon  us  without 
giving  such  an  alarm  as  will  possibly  be 
fatal  to  itself.  This  is  our  case  in  these  re- 
spects. But  what  can  learning,  or  mode- 
ration, or  authority  itself  do  with  fanati- 
cism ?  It  disregards  and  derides  learning, 
and  will  not  enter  the  lists  with  it,  how  ca- 
pable soever  some  few  of  its  leaders,  cer- 
tainly not  many  of  its  votaries,  may  be  to 
use  the  unhallowed  weapons  of  the  schools. 
All  Europe,  about  the  time  of  the  Refor- 
mation, experienced  its  want  of  moderation 
in  itself,  and  there  is  no  probability  of  its 
regarding  it  in  others.  As  it  pretends  to 
inspiration  and  immediate  communications 
with  Almighty  God,  it  must  of  course  exalt 
itself  above  all  earthly  ordinances.  And 
thus  it  cannot  be  convinced  by  learning, 
softened  by  moderation,  or  easily  controlled 
by  authority." — ^Bishop  Yonoe's  Charge^ 
1763,  p.  4. 

\The  Public  Liturgy— the  Clergy's  Duty 
conceming."] 

**  To  this  the  Publick  Liturgy  you  have 
promised  to  conform^  and  subscribed  your 
hands  to  that  promise  as  also  to  the  2d  of 
the  three  Articles  mentioned  in  the  36th 
Canon.     That  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
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ctmtaiKeth  in  it,  nathing  contrary  to  the  Word 
of  Ood,  and  that  yoa  yoanelvf  wiU  me  the 
Form  in  the  taid  Book  preicribed,  in  publick 
Prayer,  and  AdTnitiutration  of  the  Sacra- 
ments and  none  other.  Does  he  make  good 
these  eubicriptioHt  who  reads  the  Common 
Prayer  Tery  teidam,  or  not  in  order,  or  not 
the  wkoie,  but  only  eome  parts  and  pieces 
or  if  he  do  read  the  whole,  reads  it  so 
hutily,  or  so  tlightly  and  auAwardly  as  that 
an  iupartial  hearer  might  be  ^t  to  think 
that  he  had  no  good  liking  to  it  F 

"  Wkeretu  a  man  that  is  tincere  and  in 
good  earnest  in  this  part  of  religious  wor- 
ship would  be  careful  to  read  it,  leiturely, 
plainly  and  dietinctly,  well  remembering  that 
he  addresses  himself  as  the  mouth  and 
leader  of  lie  congregation  to  that  God  who 
knows  and  who  re<iuires  the  heart  in  all 
sncb  services ;  he  would  also  use  bis  best 
endeavour  to  read  wiih  such  proper  and 
becoming  lone  and  accent  as  may  best  ex- 
cite attention,  affection  waA  fervor  in  himself 
and  others. 

"  There  is  indeed  a  natural  indispositioa 
in  some  men  to  all  kinds  of  vocal  harmony, 
even  to  that  which  consists  only  in  the 
elevation  and  depreuion  of  the  voice  in  pro- 
per places  and  periods ;  I  call  them  proper, 
not  only  with  regard  to  the  art  of  music, 
but  even  to  the  sense  of  the  words.  But  I 
shall  not  urge  this  further  than  the  natural 
capacity  of  men  will  bear.  There  is  cer- 
tainly ajelicity  in  voice  and  accent,  which 
they  ought  to  make  good  use  of  to  whom 
God  has  given  it,  and  those  that  want  it, 
can  only  use  their  endeavour  to  attain  to 
such  a  degree,  as  to  avoid  at  least  all  gross, 
absurd,  and  ridiculoua  proaunciation. 

"But  such  as  do  not  think  this  worthy 
their  labouring  after,  I  am  sure  they  can- 
not escuse  thcmsclvcain  neglecting,  omitting 
or  altering  any  part  of  the  publick  offices ; 
and  though  they  read  them  not  with  that 
propriety  of  utterance  and  accent  which  may 
promote  attention  and  devotion,  they  ought 
at  least  to  perform  the  offices  as  ihey  are 
directed  and  prescribed,  for  nothing  less 
than   this   can   answer  their  subscription. 


which  will  remain  in  the  bishops'  custody 
as  a  witness  of  their  intincerity,"^~BtliBor 
or  Lincoln's  Advice  to  hit  Clergy,  1697, 
P-11-  

[^Be^ieite  Cavtion  on  celebrating  Marriage.'] 

"  I  AH  sorry  there  are  bo  many  in 
Church  and  some  in  this  dioeete  vrfao  abuse 
their  trust  in.  this  matter.  It  is  so  ] 
sumptuoue  and  so  perfidious  a  practice  that 
it  cannot  be  censured  loo  severely.  Such 
as  can  be  tempted  for  a  little  sum  of  money 
or  a  great  one  to  marry  any  persons  that 
resort  to  them,  without  the  publication  of 
bannt,  or  licence  duly  obtained,  or  with 
licence  at  uneajiomcal  hours  and  in  a  ctan- 
deatine  manner,  either  in  their  own  houses 
or  in  their  churches,  are  not  fit  to  be  ir 
trusted  with  such  a  power ;  they  do  a 
illegal  and  uncanonieal  act  knowingly  ond 
wilfully,  which  they  that  have  any  sens 
their  character,  and  trust  and  duty  to  tlieir 
superiors  would  not  do ;  especially  such  as 
dare  presume  to  marry  those  whom  they 
knew  or  have  reason  vehemently  to  suspect 
to  be  either  ritrfen,  or  not  have  the  con: 
of  parents,  or  guardians,  or  friends.  These 
are  the  p«*tt  and  shame  of  our  profesm 
their  greediness  of  profit  has  debauched 
tbeir  consciences,  and  they  have  no  feeling 
of  their  own  wickedness,  nor  any  regard  U 
the  many  evil  consequences  that  attend 
this  practice ;  as  the  mine  of  the  branches 
of  noble  familiei ;  disquieting  parents  a: 
relativet,  and  alienating  their  affection 
incouraging  diiobedienee  in  children;  and 
that  indeed  which  is  the  least  to  be  la- 
mented, exposing  themselves  to  ignominy, 
contempt  and  punisbment,  not  to  mention 
what  has  sometimes  happened,  legitimat- 
ing, as  much  as  in  them  lyea,  incestuous 
nurtures.  One  would  thiij:  that  no  c 
aidering  man  of  conscience  and  probity, 
could  be  prevailed  upon  for  a  present  be- 
nefit to  drive  on  such  Apemieiotu  and  dis- 
honourable trade,  and  persist  in  it  with  de- 
fy ance  of  all  admonition,  cemure,  BnAptamh- 
ment.     This  I  could  not  forbear  to  soy  out 


from  it  tn  the  spirit  of  meekness.  Avoid  all 
hard  language  and  bitter  reflections  either 
before  their  faces  or  behind  their  backs; 
no  man  was  ever  convinced  by  being  called 
ill  names  or  by  any  bad  usage ;  it  is  a  bad 
cause  that  stands  in  need  of  such  methods 
to  defend  it ;  yours  I  am  sure  wants  it  not, 
nor  does  indeed  allow  of  it;  treat  them 
with  love  and  gentleness,  make  them  friendly 
visits  at  their  houses,  and  receive  them 
kindly  at  yours ;  satisfy  them  that  you  in- 
tend nothing  but  their  good,  that  what  you 
do  towards  them  proceeds  from  a  principle 
of  conscience,  they  living  within  iiie  limits 
of  your  parishes,  you  think  yourselves 
obliged  in  charity  to  their  souls,  to  endea- 
vour to  recover  them  from  the  unhappy 
separation  in  which  they  are  engaged,  and 
to  bring  them  back  to  your  flock.  Tell 
them  that  though  the  act  of  indulgence  has 
indeed  remitted  the  civil  punishments,  yet 
the  obligation  of  conscience  to  preserve 
peace  and  not  break  the  unity  of  the 
Church,  still  remains :  and  if  there  be  any 
principle  of  Church  Communion,  this  is 
one,  that  in  whatever  Church  God*s  pro- 
vidence has  placed  me,  if  that  Church  in- 
joyns  no  sinful  terms  of  communion,  I  am 
obliged  in  conscience  to  communicate  with 
that  Church ;  desire  them  to  consider  se- 
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allow  nothing  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of 
his  own  apprehension ;  this  is  far  the  most 
dangerous  condition  of  the  three.  For  you 
most  touch  him  in  the  tenderest  part,  his 
understanding,  and  conyince  him  to  be  a 
fool,  before  you  can  make  him  wise.  A 
▼erj  different  task  it  must  be  to  bring  a 
man  down  from  the  seat  of  judgment  to 
stand  guilty  at  the  bar.  Therefore  Solo- 
man  says,  Seest  thou  a  man  wise  in  his 
own  conceit  ?  there  is  more  hope  of  a  fool 
than  of  him. 

^  Thus,  like  a  headstrong  horse,  when  he 
gets  the  bridle  in  his  teeth,  they  run  head- 
long without  fear  or  wit.  Reason  is  their 
pretence,  but  passion  they  guide:  whilst 
they  boast  of  pursuing  the  dictates  of  true 
judgment  they  are  misled  by  the  dotage 
of  a  crazed  nature ;  through  an  unwary  and 
rash  partiality  to  their  own  sufficiency,  they 
reject  that  means  which  alone  can  save 
them." — ^Bishop  Comptow's  Tenth  Confer^ 
ence  with  his  Clergy y  1697,  p.  8. 


^^^^^^^^^^w^^^^^^k^^^^^ 


[^Svils  of  Partff'dimfions.'] 

^  Bt  whom  or  through  what  means  these 
tare*  came  to  be  *aum  among  us,  is  not 
▼ery  easie,  and  perhaps  not  material,  to 
determine.  Some  derive  them  from  the 
long  rebellion  of  the  last  age.  The  feigned 
shews  and  pretences  of  some  men  at  that 
time  to  more  than  ordinary  piety  and  de- 
votion under  which  the  worst  designs  were 
often  cloaked  and  carried  on,  are  thought 
to  have  bred  in  others  an  aversion  to  all 
outward  appearances  of  religion,  and  at 
length  to  have  ended  in  prophaneness,  scep- 
ticism, and  downright  infidelity.  And  as 
from  one  extreme  men  often  run  into  ano- 
ther," so  it  hath  been  observed,  that  the 
superstition  and  hypocrisie  of  one  age  are 
commonly  followed  by  atheism  and  irre- 
ligion  in  the  next.  Some  again  are  of  opi- 
nion, that  if  after  the  happy  restoration  of 
our  ancient  government  in  Church  and 
State,  due  measures  for  the  suppression  of 
vice,  and  for  the  encouragement  of  true 
religion  and  virtue  had  been  seriously  pur- 


sued, these  evils  might  have  been,  if  not 
wholly  prevented  and  remedyed,  at  least 
very  much  lessened  and  abated ;  and  there- 
fore refer  to  this  account  the  licentious  and 
disorderly  way  of  living,  to  speak  nothing 
more  severe  of  it,  which  from  great  exam- 
ples in  the  reign  immediately  following 
diffused  itself,  as  *tis  common  and  almost 
natural  for  ill  habits  and  customs  to  do, 
through  all  inferior  ranks  and  degrees  of 
men  amongst  us.  Others  date  the  more 
than  ordinary  increase  of  irreligion  from 
the  late  happy  revolution,  and  it  must  be 
owned,  that  in  great  mutations  of  publick 
affairs  men  of  heterodox  principles  com- 
monly appear  more  open  and  undisguised, 
than  in  quiet  and  settled  times;  hoping 
perhaps  that  the  prevalent  humour  of 
changing  may  furnish  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity to  establish  their  new  opinions,  or  at 
least  that  in  the  publick  hurry  and  confu- 
sion they  themselves  shall  escape  with  con- 
nivance and  impunity. 

**  Some  of  our  historians  complain  of  the 
growth  of  scepticism  and  prophaneness 
about  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  Nei- 
ther is  it  strange,  that  the  obliging  men 
under  the  severest  penalties  to  a  sort  of 
half  popery  in  one  reign,  to  be  compleat 
protestants  in  the  next,  to  resume  all  their 
former  superstitions  in  the  third,  and  in 
the  fourth  to  be  protestants  again,  together 
with  the  shame^l  compliances  of  too  many 
with  these  alterations,  and  this  in  the  com- 
pass of  a  few  years,  unsettled  in  many,  and 
in  others  almost  quite  the  principles  of 
religion  and  virtue.  Whether  something 
of  the  same  kind,  though  in  a  less  degree, 
did  not  happen  at  the  Revolution,  others, 
who  are  more  conversant  in  the  transactions 
of  that  and  the  times  immediately  preced- 
ing may  better  judge.  This  seems  to  be 
on  all  hands  confessed  by  sober  and  con- 
siderate men,  that  there  is  scarce  any  thing 
which  hath  contributed  more  to  the  cor- 
ruption both  of  men*s  morals  and  princi- 
ples, than  our  unfortunate  division  into 
parties,  which  seem  to  have  so  far  prevailed, 
as  even  to  destroy  the  distinction  of  virtue 
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and  vice,  religion  and  prophaneness,  inso- 
much that  in  order  to  be  reputed  one  of 
the  best  or  worst  men  in  the  world,  there 
needs  scarce  any  other  accomplishment, 
than  with  intemperate  zeal  to  engage  on  one 
side,  and  against  another." — Bishop  op  Ox- 
FOSD*s  Charge^  1716,  p.  11. 


\B,ural-Deans.'\ 

'^  This  is  a  vast  business  in  this  large  dio- 
cese, and  requires  great  diligence  and  ap- 
plication of  mind ;  and  I  have  oflen  been 
much  concerned  and  grieved  that  I  want 
that  assistance  of  which  the  constitution  and 
external  regimen  and  administration  of  the 
church  has  been  provided ; — I  mean  the 
assistance  of  Rural  DeanSj  which  office  is  a 
part  of  our  constitution,  and  is  yet  exer- 
cised in  some  dioceses  of  this  kingdom,  but 
has  unhappily  been  disused  in  this,  (for  how 
long  time  I  know  not)  to  the  great  loss  and 
hindrance  of  ecclesiastical  administration. 

"By  the  impartial  and  diligent  execu- 
tion of  this  office,  the  bishop  might  be  eased 
in  a  great  part  of  that  duty,  which  is  too 
heavy  a  burden  for  his  own  shoulders.  The 
ignorant,  the  factious,  the  scandalous,  the 
negligent,  the  dissenting,  might  easily  be 
detected  in  a  small  deanery ;  and  being  sig- 
nified to  the  bishop,  or  rather  first  of  all 
and  immediately  to  the  archdeacon,  might 
be  timely  and  duely  corrected  and  reformed. 
For  the  archdeacon  inhabiting  within  his 
archdeaconry,  as  is  most  proper,  might 
easily  be  resorted  to  u])on  occasion,  and  so 
hear  and  amend  many  faults  which  might 
be  brought  to  him  by  the  rural  dean,  with- 
out application  to  the  bishop. 

"  If  a  bishop  of  this  extensive  diocese 
was  provided  of  active  and  faithful  persons 
in  the  several  deaneries,  which  retain  the 
name  yet,  his  business  might  be  manage- 
able, and  his  authority  and  government  use- 
ful ;  whereas,  for  want  of  these,  no  bishop 
here  can  do  so  much  and  so  well  as  he 
might  be  willing  and  glad  to  do." — Bishop 
OF  LiNCOLN^s  Charge^  1697,  p.  7. 


[The  Chancel'] 

"  As  there  is  in  every  church  a  font  for 
baptism^  so  there  is  a  part  of  the  church  very 
convenient  and  proper,  and  generally  fitted 
and  prepared  for  the  celebration  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  which  we  call  the  Chancel. 
Here  the  Communion  Table  may  be  placed, 
and  the  communicants  receive  with  greater 
order.,  decency^  and  convenience  for  devotion, 
than  in  the  body  of  the  church,  and  the 
seats  there.  I  doubt  not  but  you,  my 
Brethren,  are  sensible  of  this,  and  satisfied 
in  it,  finding  great  inconvenience  in  conse- 
crating in  so  strait  a  place  as  an  ally  of  the 
Church,  and  delivering  the  bread  and  wine 
in  narrow  seats  over  the  heads  and  treading 
upon  the  feet  of  those  that  kneel ;  when  by 
removing  into  the  Chancel  at  the  time  of 
that  solemnity,  every  one  may  kneel  without 
disturbance,  and  receive  with  easiness,  and 
see  the  whole  office  performed. 

"  This  is  so  proper  and  so  becoming,  that 
one  cannot  but  wonder  that  the  parishion- 
ers in  any  place  should  be  averse  to  receive 
the  Sacrament  in  this  order,  and  that  Rec- 
tors,  as  well  impropriate  as  propriate,  should 
not  take  more  care  to  fit  their  Chancel  for 
this  purpose,  but  that  some  lie  wholly  dis- 
used, in  more  nastie  manner  than  any  cot- 
tager of  the  parish  would  keep  his  own 
house;  others  are  employed  for  keeping 
school,  by  reason  of  which  the  seats,  pave* 
ment,  and  windows  are  commonly  broken 
and  defaced,  not  to  mention  other  rude- 
nesses and  indecencies  which  are  not  fit  to 
be  permitted  in  a  place  set  apart  for  Grod's 
worship. 

"  But  the  reason  that  some  give,  as  I  have 
been  informed,  why  they  except  against 
the  use  of  the  Chancel  at  the  time  of  cele- 
brating the  Lord's  Supper,  is  still  more  to 
be  wondered  at.  They  say  it  is  Popery, 
and  that  ministers  that  use  their  Chancels 
for  this  office  are  PopisMy  inclined.  But 
why  Popery  f  Is  it  because  the  Romuk 
priests  before  the  Reformation  made  use  of 
the  Chancel  to  say  Mass?  So  they  used 
the  body  of  the  church  to  perform  other 
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parts  of  the  Popish  service,  and  for  that 
reason  they  may  as  well  except  against  the 
use  of  the  church  for  reading  the  Scriptures 
and  preaching,  as  against  the  use  of  the 
Church  for  administering  the  Communion ; 
and  there  want  not  those  who  carry  the  ar- 
gument so  far  as  to  cry  down  the  use  of 
Churches  in  general :  But  how  weak  and 
how  unreasonable  is  this?     What  if  the 
Popish  priest  said  Mass  at  the  altar  in  the 
Chancel,    may   not    the   ministers   of  the 
Church  ofJSngland  for  that  reason  perform 
the  Communion  Service  there  without  the 
imputation  of  Popery  f    If  there  be  any 
Popery^  it  must  be  in  the  Communion  office^ 
and  if  that  have  anything  of  Popery  in  it, 
why  do  they  receive  the  communion  in  the 
Church  f     If  it  have  not,  why  may  they 
not  receive  it  in  the  Chancel  f    For  there 
cannot  be  Popery  in  the  Fabrich,  nor  in  the 
seats,  or  table,  it  must  be  in  the  Office,  or 
nowhere ;  and  one  may  safely  affirm  that 
no  man  can  prove  it  to  be  there." — Bishop 
or  Lrwcoui's  Charge,  1697,  p.  21. 


^^^<^v^w■M^^r^^vw^^w^^w*M*w^<'^■*^r■>i*^ 


[^Considerations  on  Religious  Pomp  and 
Circumstances,'] 

**  I  SHALL  conclude  with  observing  how 
ably  the  Roman  Christian  and  once  Catholic 
Church,  by  the  assistance  of  their  converted 
emperors,  proceeded  in  the  establishment 
of  their  growing  hierarchy.  They  consi- 
dered wisely  the  superstitions  and  enthusiasms 
of  mankind ;  and  proved  the  different  kinds 
and  force  of  each.  All  these  seeming  con- 
trarieties of  human  passion  they  knew  how 
to  comprehend  in  their  politicid  model  and 
subservient  system  of  Divinity.  They  knew 
how  to  make  advantage,  both  from  the  high 
speculations  of  philosophy,  and  the  grossest 
ideas  of  vulgar  ignorance.  They  saw  there 
was  nothing  more  different  than  that  en- 
thusiasm which  ran  upon  spirituals,  ac- 
cording to  the  simpler  views  of  the  Di- 
vine existence,  and  that  which  ran  upon 
external  proportions,  magnificence  of  struc- 
tures, ceremonies,  processions,  quires,  or 


those  other  harmonies  which  captivate  the 
eye  and  ear.  On  tliis  account  they  even 
added  to  this  latter  kind,  and  displayed  re- 
ligion in  a  yet  more  gorgeous  habit  of  tem- 
ples, statues,  paintings,  vestments,  tapers, 
mitres,  purple,  and  the  cathedral  pomp. 
With  these  arms  they  could  subdue  the 
victorious  Goths,  and  secure  themselves  an 
Attila,  when  their  Caesars  failed  them. 

"The  truth  is,  'tis  but  a  vulgar  species 
of  enthusiasm,  which  is  moved  chiefly  by 
shew  and  ceremony,  and  wrought  u])on  by 
chalices,  candles,  robes,  and  figured  dances. 
Yet  this,  we  may  believe,  was  looked  upon 
as  no  slight  ingredient  of  devotion  in  those 
days;   since  at  this  hour  the  manner  is 
found  to  be  of  considerable  efficacy  with 
some  of  the  devout  amongst  ourselves,  who 
pass  the  least  for  superstitious,  and  are  reck- 
oned in  the  number  of  the  polite  world. 
This  the  wise  hierarchy  duly  preponderat- 
ing, but  being  satisfied  withal  that  there 
were  other  tempers  and  hearts  which  could 
not  so  easily  be  captivated  by  this  exterior 
allurement,  they  assigned  another  part  of 
religion  to  proselytes  of  another  character 
and  complexion,  who  were  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed on  a  quite  different  bottom;  by  the 
inward  umy  of  contemplation  and  Divine  love. 
"  They  are  indeed  so  far  from  being  jea- 
lous of  mere  enthusiasm   or  the  ecstatic 
manner  of  devotion,  that  they  allow  their 
Mystichs  to  write  and  preach  in  the  most 
rapturous  and  seraphic  strains.  They  suffer 
them,  in  a  manner,  to  supersede  all  external 
worship,  and  triumph  over  outward  forms  ; 
till  the  refined  religionists  passed  so  far  as 
either  expressly  or  seemingly  to  dissuade 
the  practice  of  the  vulgar  and  established 
ceremonial  duties.     And  then,  indeed,  they 
check  the  supposed  exorbitant  enthusiasm 
which  would  prove  dangerous  to  their  hi- 
erarchal  state. 

"  Kmodem  visions,  prophecies  aaddreams, 
charms,  miracles,  exorcisms,  and  the  rest  of 
this  kind  be  comprehended  in  that  which 
we  call  fanaticism  or  superstition ;  to  this 
spirit  they  allow  a  full  career;  whilst  to 
ingenious  writers  they  afford  the  liberty 
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on  the  other  side,  in  a  civil  manner  to  call 
in  question  these  spiritual  feats  performed 
in  monasteries,  or  up  and  down  by  their 
mendicant  or  itinerant  priests,  and  ghostly 
missionaries. 

**  This  is  that  antient  hierarchy^  which  in 
respect  of  its  first  foundation,  its  policy,  and 
the  consistency  of  its  whole  frame  and  con- 
stitution, cannot  but  appear  in  some  re- 
spects august  and  renerable,  even  in  such 
as  we  do  not  usually  esteem  weak  eyes. 
These  are  the  spiritual  conquerors,  who, 
like  the  first  Csesars,  from  smidl  beginnings 
established  the  foundations  of  an  almost 
universal  monarchy.  No  wonder  if  at  this 
day  the  immediate  view  of  this  hierarchal 
residence,  the  city  and  court  of  Rome  be 
found  to  have  an  extraordinary  effect  on 
foreigners  of  other  later  churches.  No 
wonder  if  the  amazed  surveyors  are  for  the 
future  BO  apt  either  to  conceive  the  hor- 
ridest  aversion  to  all  priestly  government ; 
or,  on  the  contrary,  to  admire  it,  so  far  as 
even  to  wish  a  coalescence  or  reunion  with 
this  ancient  Mather^ChuTch, 

"  In  reality,  the  exercise  of  power,  bow- 
ever  arbitrary  or  despotic,  seems  less  in- 
tolerable under  such  a  spiritual  sovereignty, 
so  extensive,  antient,  and  of  such  a  long 
succession,  than  under  the  petty  tyrannies 
and  mimical  politics  of  some  new  pretender. 
The  former  may  even  persecute  with  a 
tolerable  grace.  The  latter,  who  would 
willingly  derive  their  authority  from  the 
former,  and  grafl  on  their  succeseitfe  right, 
must  necessarily  make  a  very  awkward 
figure.  And  whilst  they  strive  to  give 
themselves  the  same  air  of  independency 
on  the  civil  magistrate,  whilst  they  affect 
the  same  authority  in  government,  the  same 
grandeur,  magnificence,  and  pomp  in  wor- 
ship, they  raise  the  highest  ridicule  in  the 
eyes  of  those  who  have  real  discernment, 
and  can  distinguish  originals  from  copies, 

O  imitatores,  servumpicus  !** 

S^aftesbuby's  Characteristics, 
vol.  3,  p.  90. 


[^Sheep  cailed  by  NameJ] 

*^I  HAVE  met  with  an  illustration  of 
Scripture  which  interests  me.  Having  had 
my  attention  directed  last  night  to  the 
words,  John  x.  3,  The  sheep  hear  his  voice, 
and  He  caUeth  His  oum  sheep  by  name,  Sfv. 
I  asked  my  man  if  it  was  usual  in  Greece 
to  give  names  to  the  sheep:  he  informed 
me  that  it  was,  and  that  the  sheep  obeyed 
the  shepherd  when  he  called  them  by  their 
names.  This  morning  I  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  verifying  the  truth  of  this  remark. 
Passing  by  a  flock  of  sheep,  I  asked  the 
shepherd  the  same  question  which  I  had 
put  to  my  servant  and  he  gave  me  the  same 
answer.  I  then  bade  him  to  call  one  of  his 
sheep:  he  did  so,  and  it  instantly  left  its 
pasturage  and  its  companions,  and  ran  up 
to  the  hand  of  the  shepherd  with  signs  of 
pleasure,  and  with  a  prompt  obedience 
which  I  had  never  before  observed  in  any 
other  animal.  It  is  also  true  of  the  sheep 
in  this  country,  that  a  stranger  will  they  not 
follow,  but  will  flee  from  him;  for  they  know 
not  the  voice  of  strangers.  The  shepherd 
told  me  that  many  of  his  sheep  are  still 
wild ;  that  they  had  not  yet  learned  their 
names ;  but  that  by  teaching  they  would 
all  leam  them.  The  others  which  knew 
their  names  he  called  tame.  How  natural 
an  application  to  the  state  of  the  human 
race  does  this  description  of  the  sheep  ad- 
mit of  I  The  Good  Shepherd  laid  down 
His  life  for  His  sheep ;  but  many  of  them 
are  still  wild;  they  know  not  his  voice. 
Others  have  learned  to  obey  his  call  and  to 
follow  him ;  and  we  rejoice  to  think  that 
even  to  those  not  yet  in  his  fold  the  words 
are  applicable.  Them  also  I  must  bring;  and 
they  shall  hear  my  voice;  and  there  shall  be 
one  fold  and  one  shepherd^"* — Church  Mis- 
sionary Record,  p.  98. 


•^A^V\M^^k^^k^^hA^W\^^\^/V 


\Rcligious  Societies  and  Orders — {malyzed.'] 

'*  UNivEBSAii  good,  or  the  interest  of  the 
world  in  general,  is  a  kind  of  remote  philo- 
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sophical  object.  That  greater  community 
falls  not  easily  under  the  eye.  Nor  is  a 
national  interest,  or  that  of  a  whole  people, 
or  body  politic,  so  readily  apprehended.  In 
less  parties,  men  may  be  intimately  con- 
versant and  acquainted  with  one  another. 
They  can  there  better  taste  society,  and 
enjoy  the  common  good  and  interest  of  a 
more  contracted  public.  They  yiew  the 
whole  compass  and  extent  of  their  commu- 
nity ;  and  see  and  know  particularly  whom 
they  serve,  and  to  what  end  they  associate 
and  conspire.  All  men  have  naturally  their 
share  of  this  combining  principle :  and  they 
who  are  of  the  sprigh|liest  and  most  active 
faculties,  have  so  large  a  share  of  it,  that 
unless  it  be  happily  directed  by  right  rea- 
son, it  can  never  find  exercise  for  itself  in 
so  remote  a  sphere  as  that  of  the  body  po- 
litic at  large.  For  here  perhaps  the  thou- 
sandth part  of  those  whose  interests  are 
concerned,  are  scarce  so  much  as  known  by 
sight.  No  visible  band  is  formed ;  no  strict 
alliance  :  but  the  conjunction  is  made  with 
difierent  persons,  orders,  and  ranks  of  men ; 
not  sensibly,  but  in  idea ;  according  to  that 
general  view  or  notion  of  a  state  or  com" 
manweaUh. 

^  Thus  the  social  aim  is  disturbed,  for 
want  of  certain  scope.  The  close  sym^ 
pathy  and  conspiring  virtue  is  apt  to  lose 
itself,  for  want  of  direction,  in  so  wide  a 
field.  Nor  is  the  passion  anywhere  so 
strongly  felt,  or  vigorously  exerted,  as  in 
actual  conspiracy  or  war;  in  which  the 
highest  genius*8  are  often  known  the  for- 
wardest  to  employ  themselves.  For  the 
most  generous  spirits  are  the  most  combin- 
ing. They  delight  most  to  move  in  con- 
cert; and  feel  (if  I  may  so  say)  in  the 
strongest  manner,  the  force  of  the  confede^ 
rating  charm. 

^  *Tis  strange  to  imagine  that  trar,  which 
of  all  things  appears  the  most  savage,  should 
be  the  passion  of  the  most  heroic  spirits. 
But  *tis  in  war  that  the  knot  o{  fellowship 
is  closest  drawn.  *Tis  in  war  that  mutual 
succour  is  most  given,  mutual  danger  run, 
and  common  affection  most  exerted  and  em- 


ployed. For  heroism  and  philanthropy  are 
almost  one  and  the  same.  Yet  by  a  small 
mis-guidance  of  the  affection,  a  lover  of 
mankind  becomes  a  ravager :  a  hero  and 
deliverer  becomes  an  oppressor  and  de- 
stroyer. 

*' Hence  other  divisions  amongst  men. 
Hence,  in  the  way  of  peace  and  civil  go- 
vernment, that  love  of  party  and  subdivi- 
sion by  cabal.  For  sedition  is  a  kind  of 
cantonizing  already  begun  within  the  state. 
To  cantonize  is  natural,  when  the  society 
grows  vast  and  bulky :  and  powerful  states 
have  found  other  advantages  in  sending  co- 
lonies abroad  than  merely  that  of  having 
elbow-room  at  home,  or  extending  their  do- 
minion into  distant  countries.  Vast  em- 
pires are  in  many  respects  unnatural ;  but 
particularly  in  this,  that,  be  they  ever  so 
well  constituted,  the  affairs  of  many  must, 
in  such  governments,  turn  upon  a  very  few : 
and  the  relation  be  less  sensible,  and  in  a 
manner  lost,  between  the  magistrate  and 
people,  in  a  body  so  unwieldy  in  its  limbs, 
and  whose  members  lie  so  remote  from  one 
another,  and  distant  from  the  head. 

**  *Tis  in  such  bodies  as  these  that  strong 
factions  are  aptest  to  engender.  The  asso- 
ciating spirits,  for  want  of  exercise,  form 
new  movements,  and  seek  a  narrower  sphere 
of  activity  when  they  want  action  in  a 
greater.  Thus  we  have  wheels  within  wheels. 
And  in  some  national  constitutions  (not- 
withstanding the  absurdity  in  politics)  we 
have  one  empire  within  another.  Nothing 
is  so  delightful  as  to  incorporate.  Distinct 
tions  of  many  kinds  are  invented.  Religious 
Societies  are  formed.  Orders  are  erected ; 
and  their  interests  espoused  and  served 
with  the  utmost  zeal  and  passion.  Founders 
and  patrons  of  this  sort  are  never  wanting. 
Wonders  are  performed  in  this  wrong  so- 
cial spirit,  by  those  members  of  separate 
societies.  And  the  associating  genius  of 
man  is  never  better  proved,  than  in  those 
very  societies  which  are  formed  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  general  one  of  mankind,  and 
to  the  real  interest  of  the  state." — Shaitbs- 
BURT*s  Characteristics,  vol.  1,  p.  111. 
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[^Question  of  revived  Prophecy  J] 

"  The  new  prophesying  sect  pretend,  it 
seems,  among  many  other  miracles,  to  have 
had  a  most  signal  one,  acted  premeditately, 
and  with  warning,  before  many  hundreds 
of  people,  who  actually  give  testimony  to 
the  truth  of  it.    But  I  would   only  ask. 
Whether  there  were  present,  among  those 
hundreds,   any   one    person   who,    having 
never  been  of  their  sect<,  or  addicted  to  their 
way,  will  give   the  same  testimony  with 
them?     I  must  not  be  contented  to  ask. 
Whether  such  a  one  had  been  wholly  free 
of  that  particular  enthusiasm  ?  but  whether 
before  that  time  he  was  esteemed  of  so 
sound  a  judgement  and  clear  a  head,  as  to 
be  wholly  free  of  melancholy^  and  in  all  like- 
lihood incapable  of  all  enthusiasm  besides  ? 
For  otherwise,  the  panic  may  have  been 
caught ;  the  evidence  of  the  senses  lost,  as 
in  a  dream;  and  the  imagination  so   in- 
flamed, as  in  a  moment  to  have  burnt  up 
every   particle   of  judgement  and  reason. 
The  combustible  matters  lie  prepared  within, 
and  ready  to  take  Ere  at  a  spark;  but 
chiefly  in  a  multitude  seized  with  the  same 
spirit.     No  wonder  if  the  blaze  rises  so  of  a 
sudden  ;  •  when  innumerable  eyes  glow  with 
the  passion,  and  heaving  breasts  are  labour- 
ing with  inspiration :  when  not  the  aspect 
only,  but  the  very  breath  and  exhalations 
of  men  are  infectious,  andthe  inspiring  dis- 
ease imparts  itself  by  insensible  transpira- 
tion.    I  am  not  a  divine  good  enough  to 
resolve  what  spirit  that  was  which  proved 
so  catching  among  the  antient  prophets, 
that  even  the  profane  Saul  was  taken  by  it. 
But  I  learn  from  Holy  Scripture  that  there 
was  the  evil  as  well  as  the  good  spirit  of 
prophecy.     And  I  $nd  by  present  experi- 
ence, as  well  as  by  all  histories,  sacred  and 
profane,  that  the  operation  of  this  spirit  is 
everywhere  the  same,  as  to  the  bodily  or- 
gans. 

**  A  gentleman  who  has  writ  lately  in  de- 
fence of  revived  prophecy,  and  has  since 
fallen  himself  into  the  prophetic  ecstacies, 
tells  us,  'that  the  antient  prophets  had  the 


Spirit  of  God  upon  them  wtder  ecstacy,  with 
divers  strange  gestures  of  body  denominat- 
ing them  madmen,  (or  enthusiasts)  as  ap- 
pears evidently  says  he^  in  the  instances  of 
Balaam,  Saul,  David,  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  &c.* 
And  he  proceeds  to  justify  this  by  the  prac^ 
tice  of  the  apostolic  times,  and  by  the  regu- 
lation which  the  apostle  himself  applies  to 
these  seemingly  irregular  gifts^  so  frequent 
and  ordinary  (as  our  author  pretends)  in 
the  primitive  church,  on  the  first  rbe  and 
spreading  of  Christianity.  But  I  leave  it 
to  him  to  make  the  resemblance  as  well  as 
he  can  between  his  own  and  the  apostolic 
way.  I  only  know  ^hat  the  symptoms  he 
describes,  and  which  himself  (poor  gentle- 
man I)  labours  under,  are  as  heathenish  as 
he  can  possibly  pretend  them  to  be  ChriS' 
tian.  And  when  I  saw  him  lately  under  an 
agitation  (as  they  call  it)  uttering  prophecy 
in  a  pompous  Latin  style,  of  which,  out  of 
the  ecstacy,  it  seems,  he  is  wholly  inca- 
pable, it  brought  into  my  mind  the  Latin 
poet*s  descriptions  of  the  Sibyl,  whose  ago- 
nies were  so  perfectly  like  these. 

Suhitd  non  mdtuSy  non  color  imi», 

Non  compttB  mansere  conue ;  sed  pectus  an- 

helum., 
Et  rdbiefera  corda  tument;  majorque  videri. 
Nee    mortale    sonans:    afflata    est   numine 

quando 
Jam  propriore  Dei 

And  again  presently  after. 
.^-^ Immanis  in  antra 


Bacchatur  VateSy  magnum  si  pectore  possit 
Excussisse  Deum :  tanto  mag  is  lUe  fatigat 
Os  rabidum,  /era  corda  domans,  fingitqve 
premendo,^^ 

Shaft£8burt*8  CharacterisUct, 
vol.  1,  p.  44. 


[^Correspondences  in  Nature^ — how  they  lead 
on  to  proper  Thoughts  J] 

''  A  MAN  who  looks  at  nature  with  an 
attentive  eye,  will  observe  in  it  many  cor- 
respondences.    Some  of  these  correspond- 
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ences  are  of  necessity ;  and  others  appear 
to  be  the  effect  of  positive  institution.  Of 
the  former  are  all  geometrical  relations,  and 
the  harmony  of  numbers ;  as,  to  give  only 
one  example,  the  harmony  which  exists  be- 
tween numbers  in  arithmetical  and  geo- 
metrical progression,  from  which  is  derived 
the  whole  doctrine  of  logarithms.  Every 
person  present  will  recollect  many  instances 
of  correspondence,  which  seem  to  be  of 
positive  institution,  in  the  art  or  science 
with  which  he  is  best  acquainted.  A  man 
who  has  frequently  contemplated  with  de- 
light these  correspondences,  may  perhaps 
be  ready  to  expect  them  where  he  will  look 
for  them  in  vain ;  or  at  least  he  may  wish 
that  they  were  still  more  numerous.  In 
particular,  he  would  be  not  a  little  pleased 
if  an  exact  harmony  was  to  be  found  be- 
tween the  motions  of  the  earth  and  the 
moon  and  the  apparent  diurnal  and  annual 
revolutions  of  the  sun.  If  he  was  to  give  a 
theoretical  account  of  what  he  would  choose 
the  year  and  its  divisions  to  be,  he  would 
say, — The  year  consists  of  an  even  number 
of  months,  and  of  days,  without  any  frac- 
tions. The  motions  of  the  moon  and  earth 
are  so  exactly  accommodated  to  each  other, 
that  the  last  day  of  the  last  month  is  the 
last  day  of  the  year.  Eight  is  a  number, 
which  can  be  evenly  divided  for  ever :  there 
are  therefore  eight  months  in  the  year.  The 
moon  revolves  round  the  earth,  from  change 
to  change,  precisely  in  sixty-four  days; 
which  are  conveniently  distributed  into 
eight  weeks :  so  that  the  year  consists  of 
eight  months,  sixty-four  weeks,  and  five 
hundred  and  twelve  days.  For  the  sake  of 
producing  the  variety  of  the  seasons,  the 
axis  of  the  earth  is  inclined  to  the  plane  of 
its  orbit ;  but  this  orbit  is  a  circle ;  and  con- 
sequently the  seasons  are  of  equal  lengths. 
Such  an  arrangement  prevents  the  painfid 
labours  of  the  astronomer ;  chronology  is 
freed  from  all  its  embarrassments  ;  golden 
numbers  and  other  hard  words,  which  would 
puzzle  the  heads  of  the  unlearned,  are  un- 
known; every  man,  without  any  mathe- 
matical skill,  can  make  his  own  droanack  ; 


the  length  of  the  year  is  the  same  in  all 
ages  and  countries;  and  there  can  be  no 
necessity  of  ever  reforming  the  calendar. 

"  A  theory  of  this  sort  is  apt  to  enter  the 
mind  of  a  man,  who  thinks,  but  who  does 
not  think  profoundly.  With  Alphonzo, 
king  of  Castile,  who  lived  at  a  period  when 
the  science  of  astronomy  was  imperfectly 
understood,  he  may  be  ready  to  say.  The 
universe  is  strangely  made ;  if  I  had  been 
consulted,  I  could  have  arranged  the  hea- 
venly bodies  in  a  more  exact  order. 

*'  That  the  actual  state  of  things  differs 
from  this  theory;  that  there  is  no  exact 
corre8i>ondence  between  the  motion  of  the 
earth  and  the  moon,  no  harmony  between 
the  day  and  the  year  is  well  known.  The 
year  does  not  comprise  a  precise  number  of 
days,  or  equal  parts  of  a  day ;  it  cannot  be 
measured  by  any  number  of  moons ;  nor  by 
any  number  of  weeks,  hours,  minutes,  or 
even  seconds.  In  consequence  of  this  want 
of  harmony,  astronomy  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  of  all  sciences,  and  chronology  is 
full  of  perplexities.  Many  ages  elapsed 
before  even  the  length  of  the  year  was 
ascertained.  They  who  made  it  consist  of 
twelve  moons,  found  that  the  commence- 
ment of  the  year  was  continually  moving 
backward,  from  winter  to  autumn  and  from 
summer  to  spring.  He,  therefore,  who  first 
conjectured  that  it  contained  three  hundred 
and  sixty  days,  was  supposed  to  possess 
great  sagacity;  and  still  wiser  was  he 
thought,  who  approached  nearer,  by  adding 
^ve  days  more.  An  illustrious  action  of  a 
renowned  conqueror  was  the  invention  of 
the  leap-year.  But  neither  was  his  year 
exact ;  for  after  the  lapse  of  a  number  of 
centuries,  the  calendar  was  perceived  to 
have  fallen  again  into  confusion ;  so  that  it 
became  necessary  to  reform  it  once  more  ; 
which  was  accordingly  done  by  Pope  Gre- 
gory XIII.  The  Gregorian  year  is  that 
which  is  now  in  use;  but  even  this  mea- 
surement, though  it  approaches  very  near 
to  the  truth,  is  not  exact ;  for  afler  many 
thousand  years  have  passed  away,  should 
the  world  exist  so  long,  another  reformation 
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of  the  calendar  will  be  required.  In  the 
mean  while,  the  period  of  a  month,  though 
it  was  first  suggested  by,  is  somewhat  longer 
than  the  revolution  of  the  moon;  and  it 
cannot  be  divided  into  an  equal  number  of 
weeks.  The  months  themselves  are  not  of 
the  same  length ;  and  the  commencement 
of  the  year  is  placed  arbitrarily,  and  not  on 
the  days  when  the  sun  crosses  the  equi- 
noctial line,  nor  on  the  days  when  it  is  either 
at  its  greatest  or  least  distance  from  the 
earth. 

"  Thus  irregular  is  the  year.  Happily, 
however,  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge, 
no  evils  whatever  result  from  this  irregu- 
larity. We  have  calendars  of  time  as  exact 
as  if  astronomy  was  the  easiest  of  sciences ; 
and  though  every  man  cannot  calculate  his 
own  almanack,  yet  when  it  is  made  for  him 
by  the  learned,  it  can  be  rendered  intelli- 
gible to  a  simple  capacity.  The  Being  who 
gives  motion  to  the  earth  and  the  heavenly 
bodies,  could  undoubtedly  have  arranged 
them  in  a  different  order,  so  as  that  there 
should  have  been  more  points  of  harmony 
and  coincidence  between  them ;  but  in  the 
arrangement  which  exists,  his  power  and 
wisdom  are  sufficiently  displayed.  If  the 
duration  of  the  year  could  be  measured  by 
a  precise  number  of  days  and  moons,  men 
would  be  ready  to  overlook  the  Author  of 
nature,  and  would  no  more  perceive  his 
hand,  than  they  now  perceive  it  in  the 
harmony  of  numbers,  which  is  believed  to 
be  independent  of  his  will,  and  to  be  the 
result  of  the  necessary  relation  of  things  : 
but  when  they  learn,  that  to  a  certain 
number  of  days  must  be  added,  hours, 
minutes,  seconds,  and  fractions  of  seconds, 
to  complete  the  year,  and  that  this  measure 
continues  the  same,  without  the  smallest 
variation,  from  age  to  age,  they  are  obliged 
to  confess  that  it  must  proceed  from  the 
positive  institution  of  a  divine  agent,  and 
that  he  holds  a  balance,  which  is  so  exqui- 
sitely exact,  as  to  weigh  the  most  ponderous 
masses  of  matter,  not  only  to  tons,  but  to 
scruples  and  grains.** — Fseemam^s  Eighteen 
Sermons,  p.  76. 


^Religious  Twaddle.'\ 

*'  Mb.  Edftob, 
I  have  seen  it  more  than  once  recom- 
mended, in  your  valuable  miscellany,  to  the 
attention  of  professing  individuals  «nd  fa- 
milies, who  are  in  the  habit  of  visiting 
watering  places  in  the  season,  to  retire  to 
those  places  where  they  could  render  them- 
selves useful  in  assisting  some  rising  in- 
terest, while  they  could  command  all  the 
advantages  of  sea  air  and  bathing.  At 
Seaton  a  congregation  has  been  recently 
raised,  and  a  church  formed,  of  the  Inde- 
pendent denomination;  also  considerable 
exertions  are  making  to  promote  the  Re- 
deemer's cause  in  its  populous  and  dark 
neighbourhood;  but  the  countenance  and 
assistance  of  good  people  are  greatly  wanted. 
Those  who  are  attached  to  the  salubrious 
air  of  Devonshire  and  to  its  beautiful  sea- 
coast,  will  find,  at  the  abovementioned  vil- 
lage, commodious  bathing,  and  lodgings 
good  and  reasonable,  a  delightful  public 
walk  and  an  open  shore,  with  an  interesting 
and  most  healthy  neighbourhood,  blended 
with  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  of  Christ, 
and  a  small  society  of  his  true  followers. 
Application  on  the  subject  of  lodgings,  &c. 
addressed  to  the  Rev.  J.  Gleed,  will  meet 
with  prompt  attention.** — Evangelical  Ma- 
gazine,  for  July,  1831. 


^^W^^k'^^^^^^^^^^^^^^V^ 


[  The  proper  Claim  ofovr  Clergy  and  Flocks 
at  Home  to  be  looked  to — and  then  toe  may 
go  and  offer  our  Gift  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,"^ 

*'  It  has  for  some  time  been  impressed 
upon  my  mind,  and,  doubtless,  the  same 
fact  has  been  obvious  to  others,  that,  not- 
withstanding our  exertions  for  the  support 
of  the  gospel  in  distant  lands,  a  criminal 
indifference  is  mlmifested  towards  the  claims 
of  those  whose  energies  and  whose  lives  are 
spent  in  labours  at  home.  There  are  many 
congregations  that  give  annually  a, much 
larger  sum  to  public  institutions  than  they 
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give  for  the  support  of  their  own  ministers. 
^Vhile  their  names  are  emblazoned  on  the 
pages  of  a  periodical,  and  the  largeness  of 
their  contributions  acquire  for  them  the 
character  of  liberalltj,  in  many  instances, 
the  man  who  has  called  forth,  and  cherished, 
and  given  direction  to  their  zeal,  is  lefl  to 
struggle  with  pecuniarj  difficulties,  and  to 
mourn  over  embarrassments  from  which 
thej  have  abundant  means  to  extricate 
him. 

^*  I  am  perfectly  aware,  that  many 
churches  are  ignorant  of  their  pastor^s  per- 
plexities ;  but  is  it  not  a  wilful  ignorance. 
Might  they  not,  by  a  moment^s  reflection, 
ascertain  that  his  salary  is  inadequate' to  his 
expenditure  P  In  deciding  on  what  is  ne- 
cessary to  place  a  minister  above  trials  of 
this  nature,  we  must  not  calculate  the  bare 
amount  that  will  cover  his  domestic  outlay ; 
but  remember  that  food  and  raiment  form 
a  small  part  only  of  what  is  required.  He 
has  a  library  that  is  constantly  calling  for 
additions ;  on  his  hospitality  there  are  many 
claims— on  his  liberality  there  are  more — 
^e  stranger  is  his  guest,  and  the  poor  are 
his  dependants.  From  the  charge  which 
has  been  here  advanced,  numbers  will  shield 
themselves,  by  announcing  the  fact,  that 
their  minister  does  not  complain — ^that  he 
never  seems  dissatisjied.  But  has  he  no 
cause  for  dissatisfaction  ?  and  are  you  sure 
that  he  is  free  from  secret  anxieties  ?  The 
dread  of  being  thought  greedy  of  *  filthy 
lucre,*  and  thus  of  injuring  his  usefulness, 
may  tie  up  his  tongue,  but  it  cannot  fetter 
his  feelings.  From  motives  of  delicacy, 
many  never  make  known  their  difficulties ; 
but  then  these  are  the  very  men  who  suffer 
most  keenly  under  the  neglect  which  they 
experience.  Now  I  would  ask  every  Chris- 
tian, and  especially  every  deacon  of  a 
Christian  church  (for  many  of  them  are 
verily  guilty  before  Grod),  whether  it  is  not 
their  duty  to  inquire  if  the  support  of  their 
pastor  be  sufficient  to  meet  his  expendi- 
ture ?  The  estimate  may  be  easily  made, 
and  where  there  is  ground  for  concluding 
that  it  is  not  sufficient,  then  I  hesitate  not 


to  say,  their  duty  is  to  be  just  before  they 
are  generous ;  to  consider  whether  they  are 
not,  among  all  their  boasted  deeds  of  charity, 
presenting  robbery  for  a  burnt  offering." — 
The  Evangelical  Magazine,  p.  381,  August, 
1827. 


[^Pretended  Miraculous  Cure  by  Prince 
HofienloheJ] 

*'  Notice  d*une  Gu^rison  Extraordinaire, 
obtenue  par  la  vertu  de  la  priere  le  3  Juillet 
1827,  k  la  verrerie  de  Semsales  au  canton 
de  Fribourg  en  Suisse.  Publi^e  par  per- 
mission de  Monseigneur  TEveque  diocesan, 
Fribourg  en  Suisse,  chez  FranQois-Louis 
Filler,  Impruneur  de  FEvSch^.     1827. 

**  Le  nombre  et  la  quality  des  t^moins, 
dont  nos  Commissaires  ont  re^u  les  deposi- 
tions et  d^larations,  ne  permettant  point 
de  r^voquer  en  doute  les  circonstances  prin- 
cipals et  extraordinaires  de  la  gu^rison 
dont  il  Skagit,  nous  permettons  d*en  impri- 
mer  la  presente  Notice  pour  Tddification 
des  fiddles,  et  la  plus  grande  gloire  de 
Dieu. 

"  Fribourg,  le  22  AoAt,  1827. 

PiERRE-ToBiE,  Eveque  de  Lau- 
sanne et  Geneve,^'' 

Prince  Hohenlohe  is  the  operator  in  this 
cure.  Louise,  a  girl  of  twelve  years  old, 
daughter  of  M.  Bremond,  Chevalier  de 
rOrdre  du  Christ,  Consul  General  de  Por- 
tugal en  Suisse,  proprietaire  et  administra- 
teur  des  mines  et  verreries  de  Semsales,  the 
subject. 

M.  le  Docteur  Ody,  medecin  traitant, 
describes  the  case  thus,  **  Toute  la  r^on 
du  ventre  se  trouvait  plus  ou  moins  atteinte 
d*une  eruption  de  furoncles,  vulgairement 
cUmx,  avec  fi^vre  inflammatoire,  perte  com« 
plette  d^app^tit,  in8omnie,maux  detSte  ha- 
bituels,  et  manx  de  coeur  tr^-frequens.  II 
en  est  result^  une  grande  faiblesse.  Au 
bout  d*un  mois  de  temps  il  8*est  form^, 
malgr6  un  traitement  convenable,  un  groupe 
de  furoncles,  sorte  de  cUmx,  sur  le  c6te  droit 
du  bas  ventre,  qui  a  d^genere  en  abc^, 
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dont  il  eiit  fallu  faire  Touverture  avec  in- 
strument. Mais  la  malade  montrant  une 
repugnance  insurmontable,  Toperation  fut 
difieree  pendant  trois  jours  en  attendant 
son  consentement.  Sur  ces  entrefaites,  du 
soir  au  lendemain  la  fluctuation  purulente 
disparut,  et  k  la  suite  de  sa  rassorption  le 
ventre  se  gonfla  tellement,  que  la  fossette 
meme  du  coeur  etait  proeminente.  Lagrande 
tension  du  ventre  et  de  Testomac,  Taug- 
mentation  des  maux  de  cocur  et  de  t^te,  la 
perte  de  Tappetit  toujours  plus  sensible, 
les  douleurs  continueUes  dans  le  ventre, 
qui  for^aient  la  malade  de  rester  couchee 
sur  les  reins,  la  continuation  et  progression 
de  sa  fi^vre  qui  ne  cedait  k  aucun  remede, 
reduisirent  la  malade  dans  un  ^tat  dan- 
gereux.'* 

The  father  then  wrote  to  the  bishop,  re- 
questing he  would  apply  to  Prince  de  Ho- 
henlohe.  The  bishop  promised  so  to  do, 
but  ^' r^fl^hissant  ensuite  sur  le  danger 
de  la  maladie  de  la  Dlle  Bremond,  sur  le 
temps  plus  ou  moins  long  qui  s*^coulerait 
avant  de  recevoir  la  repouBe  du  Prince,  et 
le  jour  plus  ou  moins  eloigne  qu*il  fixerait, 
seion  sa  pratique,  pour  la  pri^re  soUicitee, 
engagea  M.  Bremond,  par  une  nouvelle 
lettre  du  19  Juin,  a  recourir,  en  attendant 
la  r^ponse  au  mojen  suivant,  savoir:  k 
faire  une  neuvaine  de  pri^res  de  mani^re  k 
la  finir  le  3  du  mois  prochain  (juUlet)  vu 
que  le  Prince  de  Hohenlohe,  sur  les  nom- 
breuses  demandcs  qui  lui  ont  et^  addressees, 
et  par  un  efiet  de  son  ardente  charite,  prie, 
le  dme  de  chaque  mois,  pour  les  personnes 
de  la  Suisse,  qui  s^unissent  k  lui  en  esprit 
pour  implorer  quelque  bienfait  de  la  toute 
puissance  du  Seigneur,  celebrant  pour  elles 
la  sainte  messe  de  huit  a  neuf  heures  du 
matin.  Ces  personnes  s'y  pr^parent  ordi- 
nairement  par  une  neuvaine  en  Thonneur 
et  sous  rinvocation  du  tr^-saint  nom  de 
Jesus." 

Thus  then  it  was  arranged,  and  more- 
over the  child  was  to  receive  her  first  com- 
munion on  the  3rd,  **  en  invoquant  le  saint 
nom   de  Jesus  pour  en  obtenir  sa  gue- 
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The  neuvaine  was  commenced  on  June 
25.  The  next  day  the  child  discovered  an 
invincible  repugnance  against  all  medicine, 
and  as  strong  a  belief  that  the  course  of 
prayers  was  to  cure  her.  No  intreaties  could 
prevail  upon  her  to  take  any  thing  that  was 
prescribed  internally ;  on  the  day  of  her 
communion  it  was,  she  said,  that  she  should 
be  cured, — and  she  promised  to  go  on  with 
her  medicine  the  day  afterwards. 

The  day  before,  a  Protestant  physician. 
Dr.  Coindet  visited  her.  He  found  her 
better:  the  chances  for  life  or  death,  he 
said,  were  even ;  before  this  he  had  thought 
that  the  chances  were  as  ninety-five  out  of 
a  hundred  against  her  recovery. 

After  the  nine  days,  and  the  communion, 
the  family  were  at  breakfast :  Louise  rose, 
drest  herself,  and  was  found  in  the  garden 
gathering  flowers,  perfectly  well.  **  EUe 
se  frappait  des  deux  mains  sur  le  ventre, 
qui  precedemment  ^tait  si  sensible  et  si 
douloureux,  comme  le  si^e  de  la  maladie, 
et  s*ecriait,  voyez,  papa,  je  suis  gu^rie; 
comme  c'est  drdle  k-present,  d'etre  gu^rie." 

And  this  is  the  miracle.  It  is  not  possible 
from  the  pamphlet  to  get  at  the  opinion  of 
the  Protestant  physicians. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^'^V 


^Parallel  of  our  Own  arid  of  Jewish  Sins,] 

"  But  however  these  latter  Jews.,  almost 
from  the  time  of  their  return  from  Babylon^ 
did  increase  the  measure  of  their  fore- 
fathers* grosser  sins,  by  too  nice  and  rigid 
reformation  of  them,  and  added  Pharisaical 
hypocrisy  unto  them,  as  a  new  disease  of 
the  soul  scarce  heard  of  before ;  yet  this 
hypocrisie,  though  epidemical  to  this  na- 
tion, had  not  the  strength  to  bring  forth 
that  monster  of  uncharitableness,  which 
did  portend  the  ruin  of  this  mighty  people, 
untn  they  were  invaded  by  the  Romans. 
For  from  the  time  that  this  nation  was 
brought  into  subjection  by  Pompey  the 
Great,  their  church-governors  did  allow 
and  appoint  daily  sacrifices  to  be  offered 
for  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  Roman 
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empire  and  security  of  the  emperors.  But 
a  little  before  the  fulfilling  of  this  prophesie 
in  my  text,  there  arose  a  sect  which  did 
condemn  this  custom,  after  an  hundred 
years'  continuance,  as  unlawful,  as  contrary 
to  the  law  of  God,  as  a  pollution  of  the 
temple.  And  it  is  a  point  observable  by 
such  as  read  the  History  of  JosephuSy  that 
of  all  the  irregularities  or  prodigious  vil- 
lanies  committed  in  the  temple,  during  the 
time  of  the  siege,  as  the  tumultuous  dis- 
position of  their  high  priests  and  murder  of 
them,  and  others  of  better  place,  the  faction, 
sumamed  (by  themselves)  the  Zealous^  were 
the  chief  authors  and  abettors.  The  fruit 
of  this  their  blind  and  misguided  zeal, 
was  to  misinterpret  the  murder  of  their 
brethren,  which  would  not  comply  with 
them  in  their  furious  projects  to  be  the 
best  service,  the  only  sacrifice  then  left  to 
offer  unto  God;  for  the  daily  sacrifice  of 
beasts  did  cease  for  want  of  provision,  they 
having  plenty,  or  sufficiency  of  nothing  but 
of  famine.  Now,  to  parallel  the  sins  of  our 
nation,  of  this  present  generation,  espe- 
cially with  the  sins  of  the  latter  Jews ;  as 
for  sins  against  the  second  table,  no  man  of 
impartial  understanding  or  experience  can 
deny  that  we  far  exceed  them,  unless  it  be 
for  murder  only ;  disobedience  to  parents, 
to  magistrates,  adultery,  fornication,  theft, 
false-witness-bearing,  and  coveting  their 
neighbours*  goods,  are  far  more  rife  amongst 
us  than  they  were,  or  could  be  amongst 
them,  at  least  in  the  practice.  The  keen 
edge  of  some  few  give  us  occasion  to  con- 
jecture what  the  bloody  voice  of  misguided 
zeal  would  be,  could  it  once  get  as  strong 
a  back  as  it  had  in  these  Jews^  when  there 
was  no  king  in  Israel^  or  in  that  Anarchy 
wherein  every  one  did  that  which  was 
pleasing  in  his  own  eyes.  Again,  no  man 
not  surprised  with  a  Jewish  slumber,  but 
may  clearly  see  how  many  amongst  us  place 
a  great  part  of  religion  in  being  as  ex- 
tremely to  the  Romish  church,  as  these 
latter  Jews  were  to  the  idolatry  or  super- 
stition of  the  heathen  or  of  their  forefathers. 
Now  if  this  zeal  of  contrariety  to  Romish 


superstition  be  but  equal  to  the  like  zeal  in 
the  Jews,  the  hypocrisie,  which  is  the  result- 
ance  of  misguided  zeal,  must  needs  be  more 
malignant.  And  easy  it  were,  if  place  and 
time  did  permit,  to  demonstrate  how  these 
men  condemn  themselves  by  judging  the 
Romish  doctrine  and  discipline  in  her  gross- 
est errors  and  practices.  AtUarctichs  they 
are,  and  think  they  can  never  be  far  enougli 
from  the  North  Pole,  until  they  run  from 
it  into  the  South  Pole,  and  pitch  their  habi- 
tation in  terra  incognita,  in  a  world  and 
church  unknown  to  the  ancients,  and,  I 
fear,  unto  themselves." — Jackson's  Works, 
vol.  2,  p.  380. 


["  The  Righteous  hath  Hope  in  his  Death:*] 

"  What  perfumes  come 
From  the  happy  vault  ?    In  her  sweet  mar- 
tyrdom 
The  nard  breathes  never  so ; — ^nor  so  the 

rose, 
When  the  enamour'd  Spring  by  kissing  blow 
Soft  blushes  on  her  cheek;  nor  the  early 

East 
Vying  with  Paradise,  i'  the  phoenix  nest. 
These  gentle  perfumes  usher  in  the  day. 
Which  from  the  night  of  his  discoloured  clay 
Breaks  on  the  sudden ;  for  a  soul  so  bright 
Of  force  must  to  her  earth  contribute  light. 
But  if  we  are  so  far  blind  we  cannot  see 
The  wonder  of  this  truth,  yet  let  us  be 
Not  infidels ;  nor  like  dull  atheists  give 
Ourselves  so  long  to  lust,  till  we  believe 
(To  allay  the  grief  of  sin)  that  we  shall  fall 
To  a  loath'd  nothing  in  our  funeral. 
The  bad  man's  death  is  horror :  but  the  just 
Keeps  something  of  his  glory  in  his  dust. 

Habington,  Elegie  viii. 


\The  Musselman  and  Arabic.'] 

"  Walking  out  one  morning,  I  heard  a 
Mussulman  reading  aloud.  A  friend  in 
company  asked  him  the  meaning  of  what  he 
was  reading  ?    The  poor  devotee  said,  *  Ah ! 
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sir,  who  can  understand  Arabic  ?'  Yet  the 
reading  of  what  he  did  not  comprehend 
was  supposed  to  be  very  meritorious.  Thou- 
sands of  Hindoos  and  Mussulmans  spend 
incredible  portions  of  time  in  audibly  read- 
ing what  they  have  no  apparent  wish  to 
understand.  The  writer  of  the  Ug-vada 
prescribes  attention  to  the  author,  subject, 
metre,  and  purpose  of  each  MuniriL,  but  the 
meaning  is  of  less  importance.** — ^Wabd, 
vol.  1,  p.  313. 
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{^Grtnoth  in  ChruseJ] 

"  Fob  though  there  be  great  difference 
between  the  flower  of  childhood  and  the 
ripeness  of  old  age,  yet  is  it  the  same  man 
that  was  then  young  and  is  now  old,  and 
though  the  parts  of  children*8  bodies  be  nei- 
ther so  big  nor  strong  as  they  be  in  the  full 
growth,  yet  are  they  the  very  same,  equal 
in  number  and  like  in  proportion,  and  if 
any  have  altered  shape  unagreeable  to  the 
former,  or  be  increased  or  diminished  in 
number,  the  whole  body  either  waxeth  mon- 
strous, or  weak,  or  altogether  dyeth.  So 
ought  it  to  be  in  Christian  doctrine,  that 
though  by  years  the  same  be  strengthened, 
by  time  enlarged,  and  advanced  by  age,  yet 
always  it  remains  unaltered  and  uncorrupt- 
ed.  And  though  the  wheat  kernel  which 
our  forefathers  have  sown,  by  the  husband- 
man*8  diligence  hath  sprung  to  a  more  am- 
ple form,  hath  more  distinction  of  parts,  and 
is  become  an  ear  of  com,  yet  let  the  pro- 
priety of  the  wheat  be  retained,  and  no 
cockle  reaped  where  the  wheat  was  sown.** 
— Southwell. 


IThe  Saints  BeU.] 

^  In  the  old  church  in  Ravcnstonedale 
there  was  a  small  bell,  called  the  Saint*s 
Bell,  which  was  wont  to  be  rung  after  the 
Nicene  Creed,  to  call  in  the  dissenters  to 
the  sermon.  And  to  this  day  the  dissent- 
ers, besides  frequenting  the  meeting-house. 


oftentimes  attend  the  sermon  at  church.*' — 
Nicholson  and  Bubn*8  West,  vol.  1,  p.  524. 


•W«^M^/«/«/«^WMS«WWWWS«^ 


^Heresy  of  Origen.'] 

**  One  of  Origen's  heresies,  for  every  spe- 
culation or  conjecture  of  this  extraordinary 
man,  was  held  to  be  a  settled  heretical  opi- 
nion, was,  that  the  coats  of  skins  with  which 
the  Lord  clothed  Adam  and  Eve,  when  they 
were  expelled  from  Paradise,  must  be  un- 
derstood to  mean  their  human  bodies ;  and 
that  before  their  expulsion  they  had  neither 
nerves,  flesh,  nor  bones.** — Bebnino,  tom.  1, 
p.  122.     St.  Hisb.  JEpist.  61. 
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IManastery  of  Seelig  MtchaeL] 

"  The  ruins  of  the  monastery  of  Seelig  Mi' 
chaely  much  more  ancient  than  those  of  Bal- 
lynasceUig,  are  mentioned  by  GebaldusS 
and  are  yet  visible  on  a  flat  in  the  centre 
of  the  island,  about  fifty  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  This  flat  consists  of  about  three 
Irish  acres,  and  here  several  cells  of  stone, 
closed  and  jointed  without  any  cement,  im- 
pervious to  the  wind,  and  covered  in  with 
circular  stone  arches.  Here  also  are  the 
two  clear  fountains,  where  the  pilgrims,  who 
on  the  29th  of  September,  visited  the  island 
in  great  numbers,  repeated  stationary  pray- 
ers, preparatory  to  their  higher  ascent. 

^^  The  island  is,  as  Keating  truly  states,  an 
immense  rock,  composed  of  high  and  almost 
inaccessible  precipices,  which  hang  dread- 
fully over  the  sea;  having  but  one  very 
narrow  track  leading  to  the  top,  and  of  such 
difficult  ascent  that  few  are  so  hardy  as  to 
attempt  it.   The  Druidic  pilgrim,  however, 

*  Topogr.  Hist.  Dirt.  vol.  2,  c.  SO,  where  he 
mentions  also  the  sacred  wells  of  the  Seelig^Mi- 
cbael.  It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  the  force  of 
the  observation,  that  at  both  the  Scyllean  Pro- 
montories of  Greece  and  Italy,  as  w^l  as  at  the 
great  Seelig  of  Ireland,  there  were  sacred  foun- 
tains, which  were  supposed  to  be  enchanted,  and 
were  adored,  and  that  they  all  have  reference  to 
the  worship  of  Baal. 
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haying  made  his  yotive  offering  at  the  m- 
cred  welisj  proceeded  to  adore  the  sacred 
Hone  at  the  summit  of  the  most  loflty  pre- 
cipices of  the  island. 

'*  At  the  height  of  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  above  the  sea,  he  squeezed  through 
a  hollow  chasm,  resembling  the  funnel  of  a 
chimney,  and  named  the  Needless  Eye,  an 
ascent  extremely  difficult  even  to  persons 
who  proceed  bare-footed,  though  there  are 
holes  cut  into  the  rock  for  the  purpose  of 
facilitating  the  attempt.  When  this  obsta- 
cle is  surmounted,  a  new  one  occurs ;  for 
the  only  track  to  the  summit  is  by  an  hori- 
zontal flat,  not  above  a  yard  wide,  which 
projects  over  the  sea,  and  is  named,  in  Irish, 
hie  an  dochra^  the  stone  of  pain.  The  diffi- 
culty of  clinging  to  this  stone  is  very  great, 
even  when  the  weather  is  calm ;  but  when 
there  is  any  wind,  as  is  commonly  the  case, 
the  danger  of  slipping,  or  of  being  blown 
off,  united  with  the  dizziness  occasioned  by 
the  immense  perpendicular  height  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  is  such  as  imagination 
only  can  picture.  When  this  projecting 
rock,  about  twelve  feet  in  height,  is  sur- 
mounted, the  remaining  way  to  the  highest 
peak  is  less  difficult.  But  then,  two  stations 
of  tremendous  danger  remain  to  be  per- 
formed. The  first  is  termed,  the  station  of 
the  Eaglets  nestj  where  a  stone  cross  was 
substituted  by  the  monks  for  the  unhewn 
stone,  the  object  of  Druidic  worship,  which 
required  the  previous  lustrations  and  ablu- 
tions of  the  sacred  weUs,  Here,  if  the  reader 
will  fancy  a  man  perched  on  the  summit  of 
a  smooth  slippery  pinnacle,  and  poised  in 
air  about  four  hundred  and  fifly  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  beholding  a  vast  ex- 
panse of  ocean  westward,  and  eastward  the 
Kerry  mountains,  which  he  overlooks,  he 
may  form  some  idea  of  the  superstitious 
awe,  which  such  tremendous  Druidic  rites 
were  calculated  to  inspire ;  and  yet  many 
pilgrims  have  proceeded  from  this  frightful 
pinnacle  to  the  second,  the  most  whimsical, 
as  well  as  the  most  dangerous  that  even  Dru- 
idic superstition  ever  suggested.  It  consists 
of  a  narrow  ledge  of  rock  which  projects 


from  the  pinnacle  already  mentioned,  so  as 
to  form  with  it  the  figure  of  an  inverted 
letter  L,  projecting  horizontally  from  the 
very  apex  of  the  pinnacle  several  feet,  itself 
not  being  above  two  feet  broad !  This  ledge 
projects  so  far,  as  to  enable  him  who  would 
venture  on  it,  to  see  the  billows  at  the  dis- 
tance of  four  hundred  and  sixty  feet  in  per- 
pendicular, and  the  sea  here  is  ninety  feet 
deep,  so  that  the  largest  man  of  war  may 
ride  in  safety  at  anchor  underneath ;  and 
yet  to  this  extreme  end  the  pilgrim  pro- 
ceeded astride  upon  this  ledge,  until,  quite 
at  its  utmost  verge  he  kissed  a  cross  which 
some  bold  adventurer  dared  cut  into  it,  as 
an  antidote  to  the  superstitious  practices  of 
pagan  times.*^  —  Columbanus*  Three  Let' 
tersy  p.  95. 


«^^^\^^^VS^^iM^%^^VS^^h/'^^ 


[  Uncertainty  of  the  OaJth  of  AUegiance,  ] 

**Iii  the  secret  synods  of  1809  and  1810, 
the  domineering  maxims  of  an  Algerine 
form  of  church  government  were  unblush- 
ingly  avowed !  If  I  had  not  seen  the  acts  of 
these  synods,  such  was  the  confidence  I  re- 
posed in  some  of  our  bbhops,  that  they 
might  have  with  the  greatest  ease  succeeded 
in  imposing  upon  me,  as  upon  all  Ireland, 
any  system  of  Church  discipline  they  pleased. 
But  the  bishops  of  Tullow  unsheathed  the 
sword  of  spiritual  domination  against  the 
emigrant  clergy  and  laity  of  France,  in  a 
style  which  plainly  indicated,  how  unre- 
servedly they  would  proceed,  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances, against  the  laity  and  clergy  of 
their  own  conmiunion  at  home !  Not  con- 
tent with  laying  the  most  venerable  laws  of 
the  Catholic  church  prostrate  at  the  mere 
unUy  and  absolute  disposal  of  the  Pope,  they 
declared  the  solemn  coronation  of  Buona- 
parte a  holy  act;  they  concurred  in  the  ab- 
solution of  the  French  emigrants  from  their 
allegiance  to  the  Bourbons,  in  less  than  one 
year  after  the  Pope  had  acknowledged 
Louis  XVIII !  and  they  thus  unequivocally 
betrayed  the  secret,  that  our  oath  of  alle- 
giance may  in  the  short  period  of  one  year^ 
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become  problematical,  so  that  they  may  ab- 
solve us  from  its  obligation,  according  to 
exigencies  of  times  ! "  —  Columbanus  ad 
Hibemos,  No.  6,  p.  6. 


[/mA  Disobedience,'] 

"When  the  celebrated  Irish  Kemon' 
strance  was  subscribed  by  seventy  of  our 
second  order  of  clergy,  and  one  hundred 
and  sixty-four  of  our  principal  nobility,  of 
whom  twenty -one  were  peers,  in  the  years 
1661  and  1662,  the  subscribers  were  tra- 
duced as  having  renounced  the  Pope,  The 
nuncio  at  Brussels,  De  Vecchiy  declared  that 
loyal  Remonstrance,  which  had  already  dis- 
armed persecution,  to  be  sacrilegious  and 
detestable.  Monitories,  citations,  depositions, 
&c.  were  denounced  against  the  subscribers 
for  the  space  of  twelve  years,  from  1661  to 
1673;^  and  four  archbishops  and  nine  bi- 
shops, who  were  appointed  by  Rome  in  the 
short  interval  from  1666  to  1671,  contrived 
to  assemble  a  synod  in  Dublin,  which  agreed 
in  a  counter  address,  undid  all  that  had  been 
done,  and  rekindled  the  animosities  of  for- 
mer times ! 

"  In  justice  to  these  bishops,  they  never 
dreamt  of  excluding  the  second  order  of 
clergy  from  our  national  synods.  They  knew 
that  nothing  could  be  canonically  transacted 
relating  to  faith  or  discipline  without  their 
concurrence.  *  They  therefore  took  care  to 
ensure  a  great  majority,  and  then  they  called 
together  a  National'Synod  of  the  Roman  Ca^ 
tholic  clergy,  secular  and  regular,  archbishops, 
bishops,  provincials  of  orders,  vicars-general, 
and  other  divines  of  Ireland,  who  continued 
in  synod  from  the  1 1th  to  the  25  th  of  June, 
1766. 

"  This  was  the  only  synod  which,  with  the 
connivance  of  the  civil  power,  had  been  held 
in  any  part  of  the  British  dominions  since 
the  reign  of  Queen  Mary ;  but  such  was  the 

'  See  the  Hihemica  of  Valerius,  part  3. 

»  See  Pope  Bened.  XIV.  De  Synodo,  vol.  1, 
p.  3.  De  vocandifl  ad  Sjrnodum,  orduie  sedendi, 
&c.  juxta  propriuxn  cuj usque  gradum. 


power  of  foreign  influence,  that  when  the 
Duke  of  Ormond,  then  lord  lieutenant',  re- 
quested that  they  would  give  some  assu- 
rance of  future  obedience,  in  case  of  the 
King's  excommunication  by  the  Pope,  they 
absolutely  refused  to  comply."  —  Colum- 
BANUs  ad  Hibemos,  No.  3,  p.  107. 


<^^^^r%^^^^^'^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


[^Tale  of  St,  Nicholas,  from  the  Bonum  Bre^ 
viary — an  Illustration,'] 

"  It  is  only  when  the  professors  of  Ca- 
tholicity arrogate  to  themselves  political 
command,  under  the  mask  of  religion,  that 
an  attempt  is  made  by  them  to  extinguish 
the  lamp  of  learning,  to  introduce  the  ser- 
vitude of  blind  compliance,  and  by  the  help 
of  bulls,  which  enjoin  obedience  to  wyust 
censures,  to  establish  ignorance  and  politi- 
cal Popery,  by  which  the  energies  of  men, 
shackled  through  their  minds,  may  never  be 
convinced!  Then,  whatever  reading  it  re- 
commends, is  not  only  mixed  up  with  the 
fabulous,  but  it  is  interlarded  with  that  spe- 
cies of  the  fabulous,  which  is  best  calcu- 
lated to  degrade  the  understanding,  and  to 
substitute  the  vilest  credulity,  the  most  ab- 
ject oriental  servitude  and  subserviency  of 
mind,  for  the  manly  energies,  and  the  for- 
titude of  religion."  ^ — Columbanus  ad  Hi- 
bemos, No.  6,  p.  56. 


Transubstamtiation, 

"  The  error  might  be  some  excuse,  if  it 
were  probable,  or  if  there  were  much  temp- 

*  One  of  the  tales  of  the  Roman  Breviary, 
which  1  have  read  of  in  the  office  of  this  day,  the 
6th  of  November,  informs  me,  that  St  Kichola$ 
was  a  pious  faster,  even  from  his  birth ;  for  on 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  he  abstained  from  hij» 
mother's  milk ;  with  a  spirit  of  holiness  worthy 
the  imitation  of  all  the  students  of  Maifnooth,  he 
turned  his  little  pious  lips  from  the  profane  spring 
of  maternal  nourishment;  and  surely  how  can  any 
pious  Maynoothian  complain,  if  he  fares  on  Wed- 
nesdays and  Fridays  not  more  sumptuously  than 
St.  Nicholas  1 
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tation  to  it.  But  when  thej  choose  this 
persuasion,  and  have  nothing  for  it  but  a 
tropical  expression  of  scripture,  which  ra- 
ther than  not  believe  in  the  natural,  use- 
less, and  impossible  sense,  thej  will  defy  all 
their  own  reason,  and  four  of  the  five  ope- 
rations of  their  soul,  seeing,  smelling,  tast- 
ing, and  feeling,  and  contradict  the  plain 
doctrine  o£  the  ancient  church,  before  they 
can  consent  to  believe  thb  error,  that  bread 
is  changed  into  God,  and  the  priest  can 
make  his  Maker  :  we  have  too  much  cause 
to  fear  that  the  error  is  too  gross  to  admit 
an  excuse ;  and  it  is  hard  to  suppose  it  in- 
vincible and  involuntary,  because  it  is  so 
hard,  and  so  untempting,  and  so  unnatural 
to  admit  the  error,  we  do  desire  that  God 
may  find  an  excuse  for  it,  and  that  they 
would  not." — Jebemt  Tatlob.  Dissuasive 
from  Popery,  part  1,  p.  438. 


Indulgences. 

"  Though  the  gains  which  the  Church  of 
Rome  makes  of  Indulgences,  be  a  heap  al- 
most as  great  as  the  abuses  themselves,  yet 
the  greatest  patrons  of  this  new  doctrine 
could  never  give  any  certainty,  or  reasonable 
comfort  to  the  conscience  of  any  person  that 
could  inquire  into  it.  They  never  durst 
determine  whether  they  were  Absolutions 
or  Compensations;  whether  they  only  take 
ofi*  the  penances  actually  imposed  by  the 
Ck>nfe88or,  or  potentially ,  and  all  that  which 
might  have  been  impK>sed ;  whether  all  that 
may  be  paid  in  the  Court  of  men,  or  all  that 
can  or  will  be  required  by  the  Laws  and 
severity  of  God,  Neither  can  they  speak 
rationally  to  the  Great  Question,  whether 
the  treasure  of  the  church  consists  of  the 
satisfactions  of  Christ  only,  or  of  the  saints  ? 
For  if  of  saints,  it  will  by  all  men  be  ac- 
knowledged to  be  a  defeasible  estate,  and 
being  finite  and  limited,  all  will  be  spent 
sooner  than  the  needs  of  the  church  can  be 
served ;  and  if  therefore  it  be  necessary  to 
add  the  merits  and  satisfaction  of  Christ; 
since  they  are  an  ocean  of  infinity,  and  can 


supply  more  than  all  our  needs,  to  what 
purpose  is  it  to  add  the  little  minutes  and 
droppings  of  the  saints  ?  They  cannot  tell 
whether  they  may  be  given  if  the  receiver 
do  nothing  or  give  nothing  for  them  ;  and 
though  this  last  particular  could  better  be 
resolved  by  the  Court  of  Rome  than  by  the 
Church  of  Rome,  yet  all  the  doctrines  which 
built  up  the  new  fabric  of  Indulgences  were 
so  dangerous  to  determine,  so  improbable, 
so  unreasonable,  or  at  best  so  uncertain  and 
invidious,  that  according  to  the  advice  of 
the  Bishop  of  Modena,  the  Council  of  Trent 
left  aU  the  Doctrines,  and  all  the  Cases  of 
Conscience  quite  alone,  and  slubbered  the 
whole  matter,  both  in  the  question  of  In- 
dulgences and  Purgatory,  in  general  and 
recommendatory  terms,  affirming  that  the 
power  of  giving  Indulgences  is  in  the  church, 
and  that  the  use  is  wholesome  ;  and  that  all 
hard  and  subtle  questions  (viz.)  concerning 
Purgatory  (which  although,  if  il  be  at  all, 
it  is  a  fire,  yet  is  the  fuel  of  Indulgences, 
and  maintains  them  wholly),  all  that  is  sus- 
pected to  be  false,  and  all  that  is  uncertain, 
and  whatsoever  is  curious  and  superstitious, 
scandalous  or  for  filthy  lucre^  be  laid  aside. 
And  in  the  mean  time,  they  tell  us  not  what 
is,  and  what  is  not  superstitious ;  nor  what 
is  scandalous ;  nor  what  they  mean  by  the 
general  term  of  Indulgence ;  and  they  es- 
tablish no  doctrine,  neither  curious  nor  in- 
curious, nor  durst  they  decree  the  very 
foundation  of  the  whole  matter,  the  Churches 
Treasury ;  neither  durst  they  meddle  with 
it,  but  lefl  it  as  they  found  it,  and  continued 
in  the  abuses,  and  proceeded  in  the  prac- 
tice, and  set  their  doctors  as  well  as  they 
can,  to  defend  all  the  new  and  curious  and 
scandalous  questions,  and  to  uphold  the 
gainful  trade." — Jeremy  TATj:x)Br  Dis- 
suasive from  Popery,  p,  2L 


^^VWM^^^^^^^^^^^^^A^A^ 


ISober  and  sound  Preaching — need  of] 

"  The  truth  indeed  is,  that  before  the 
Reformation,  this  part  of  religious  worship 
was  much  corrupted.    Nor  was  it  to  be 
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wondered  at,  where  the  serviee  was  in  an 
unknown  tongue,  that  efforts  to  please  or 
to  astonish  the  ear  by  the  tricks  of  art^  and 
by  passages  of  a  laborious  and  rapid  execu- 
tion, should  take  the  place  of  simple,  grave, 
and  solemn  melodies.  Wickliffe  expresses 
himself  with  great  severity  on  this  subject. 
See  Lewises  History^  p.  132-135.  And  in 
the  same  place,  says  very  beautifully,  in 
reply  to  an  argument  that  might  be  used  on 
the  other  side,  ^  And  if  they  seyn  that  an- 
gels hearen  (praise)  God  by  song  in  heaven ; 
seye  that  we  kunnen  (knoiv)  not  that  song ; 
but  they  ben  in  fuU  victory  of  their  enemies, 
and  we  ben  in  perilous  battle,  and  in  the 
valley  of  weeping  and  mourning ;  and  our 
song  letteth  us  for  better  occupation,  and 
stirreth  us  to  many  great  sins,  and  to  for- 
get ourselves.*  Erasmus,  in  one  of  his 
Epistles,  attributes  the  ignorance  so  preva- 
lent in  his  times,  partly  to  the  want  of  sober 
and  sound  preaching  of  God*s  word,  and 
partly  to  the  encroachments  made  upon 
Divine  service  by  the  unbounded  usage  in 
churches  of  elaborate  and  artificial  music. 
(Lib.  25,  Epist.  64.)  And  in  his  Annota- 
tions on  the  New  Testament,  written  about 
the  year  1512,  he  gives  a  description  which 
displays  the  same  evil  in  very  striking 
terms,  *  We  have  introduced  into  the 
churches,  a  certain  elaborate  and  theatrical 
species  of  music,  accompanied  with  a  tumul- 
tuous diversity  of  voices.  All  is  full  of 
trumpets,  comets,  pipes,  fiddles,  and  sing- 
ing. We  come  to  church  as  to  a  play- 
house. And  for  this  purpose,  ample  sala- 
ries are  expended  on  organists  and  societies 
of  boys,  whose  whole  time  is  wasted  in 
learning  to  sing.  These  fooleries  are  be- 
come so  agreeable,  that  the  monks,  espe- 
cially in  England,  think  of  nothing  else. 
To  this  end,  even  in  the  Benedictine  monas- 
teries of  England,  many  youths,  boys,  and 
other  vocal  performers,  are  sustained,  who, 
early  every  morning,  sing  to  the  organ  the 
mass  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  with  the  most 
harmonious  modulations  of  voice.  And  the 
bbhops  are  obliged  to  keep  choirs  of  this 
sort  in  their  families.*    Annotat.  in  Epbt. 


1,  ad  Corinth,  (chap.  14,  v.  19.)" — ^Wobds- 
woBTH*8  Ecclesiastical  Bi<^raphy^  voL  1, 
p.  171. 


^^^h^^i^^^^^A^^^k/^^^^AA^^ 


[Wiclif  opposed  to  the  Introduction  of  the 
New  SongJ] 

"  Wiclif  opposed  the  introducing  the 
New  Song,  which  he  says,  they  *  clepen 
God's  service,'  and  which  he  describes  by 
*  deschaunt,  countre  note,  and  organ.  By 
these,'  says  he,  *  the  priests  are  letted  fro 
studying  and  preaching  of  the  Grospel.'  So 
again  he  observes  that  Mattins,  and  Mass, 
and  Evensong,  Placebo  and  Dirige,  and 
Commendation,  and  Mattins  of  our  Lady 
were  ordained  of  sinful  men  to  be  sung  with 
high  crying  to  lett  men  fro  the  sentence 
and  understanding  of  that  that  was  thus 
sung,  and  to  maken  men  weary  and  undis- 
posed to  study  God's  law.  For  a  king  of 
beds,  and  of  short  time  then  more  vain 
japes  founden  deschant,  countre  note,  and 
organs,  and  small  breking  that  stirreth  vain 
men  to  dauncing  more  than  mourning.  And 
therefore  ben  many  proud  and  lecherous 
losels  founden  and  dowed  with  temporal 
and  worldly  lordships  and  great  cost.  But 
these  fools  shulden  dread  the  sharp  words 
of  Austin,  that  seith,  As  oft  as  the  song 
liketh  me  more  than  doth  the  sentence  that 
is  sung,  so  oil  I  confess  that  I  sin  grievously. 
And  if  these  knackers  excusen  them  by 
song  in  the  old  law,  seye  that  Christ  that 
best  kept  the  olde  lawe  as  it  shulde  be  after- 
wards taught  not  ne  charged  us  with  such 
bodily  song,  ne  any  of  his  apostles  but  with 
devotion  in  heart,  and  holy  life  and  true 
preching,  and  that  is  enough  and  the  best. 
But  who  shuld  then  charge  us  with  more 
oure  freedom  and  lightness  of  Christ's  law  ? 
And  if  they  seyn  that  angels  hearen  God 
by  song  in  heaven ;  seye  that  we  kunnen 
not  that  song,  but  they  ben  in  fidl  victory 
of  their  enemies,  and  we  ben  in  perilous 
battle ;  and  in  the  valley  of  weeping  and 
mourning,  and  our  song  letteth  us  fro  bet- 
ter occupation,  and  stirreth  us  to  many 
great  sins,  and  to  forget  us  selves :  but  our 
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fleshly  people  hath  more  liking  in  their 
bodily  ears  in  such  knacking  and  tattering 
than  in  hearing  of  Grod^s  law,  and  speaking 
of  the  blish  of  heaven.  For  they  wolen 
hire  proud  priests  and  other  lecherous  lo- 
sels  thus  to  knack  notes  for  many  marks 
and  pounds  :  but  they  wolen  not  geve  their 
alms  to  priestes  and  children  to  leme  and 
teche  God*s  law.  And  thus  by  this  novelrie 
of  song  is  God*s  law  unstudied,  and  not 
kept,  and  pride  and  other  great  sins  meyn- 
ten'd,  and  these  fonnyd  lords  and  people 
gessen  to  have  more  thank  of  God,  and 
worshipen  him  more  in  holding  up  of  their 
own  novelries  with  great  cost  than  in  learn- 
ing and  teching  and  meyntening  of  his  law, 
and  his  servants,  and  his  ordinance.  But 
where  is  more  deceit  in  faith,  hope,  and 
charity?  For  when  there  ben  fourty  or 
fifty  in  a  queer,  three  or  four  proud  and 
lecherous  losels  shullen  knack  the  most  de- 
vout service  that  no  man  shall  hear  the 
sentence,  and  all  other  shullen  be  dumb, 
and  looken  on  them  as  fools.  And  then 
strumpets  and  thieves  praisen  sire  Jack,  or 
Hobb  and  William  the  proud  clerk,  how 
small  they  knacken  their  notes,  and  seyn 
that  they  serven  well  God  and  holy  church, 
when  they  despisen  God  in  his  face,  and 
letten  other  Christen  men  of  their  devo- 
tion and  compunction,  and  stirren  them  to 
worldly  vanity ;  and  thus  true  service  of 
God  is  letted,  and  this  vain  knacking  for  our 
jollity  and  pride  is  praised  above  the  moon." 
— Lewises  Life  of  Wiclif  p.  162. 


>/^/^/^/v^/^/^/w^/v^M^«/v^/vw^ 


\Femon  to  Pope  Patd  V.  ^c] 

**  These  is  yet  extant  a  petition  to  Pope 
Paul  V.  signed  by  eleven  priests  who  were 
under  sentence  of  death  in  Newgate,  for 
refusing  James*s  oath  in  1612.  Two  of 
their  companions  had  already  suffered  death 
for  this  offence.  They  died  in  resistance 
to  legitimate  authority,  and  by  the  instiga- 
gation  of  a  foreign  power ! 

"  In  their  petition  they  entreat  of  his 
Holiness,  by  all  that  is  sacred^  to  attend 


to  their  horrible  situation,  and  they  beg  of 
him  to  point  out  to  them  clearly^  in  what 
that  oath,  for  which  they  were  condemned 
to  die,  is  repugnant  to  Catholic  faith.^  But 
yet,  influenced  by  the  courtly  maxims,  they 
declare  their  belief  in  his  unlimited  power, 
and  they  conclude  with  a  solemn  protest  of 
blind  submission  to  all  his  decrees,  with  an 
obedience  as  implicit  as  if  Rome  were  an- 
other Mecca,  or  as  if  the  Vatican  were  the 
seraglio  of  a  Mahomet ! 

^*  My  heart  swells  with  mingled  emotions 
of  pity  on  one  side,  and  horror  and  indig- 
nation on  another,  when  I  contemplate  the 
dilemma  in  which  those  wretched  men  were 
thus  placed,  by  the  pride  and  the  ambition 
of  their  superiors.  Before  them  was  Ty- 
burn, behind  them  stood,  armed  with  ful- 
minating thunders  and  terrors,  that  grim 
disgrace,  in  the  opinion  of  their  flocks,  by 
which  they  would  be  overwhelmed  as  apos- 
tates, if  they  opposed  the  mandates  of 
Rome.  On  one  side  conscience  stared 
them  in  the  face,  with  St.  Paul;*  on  an- 
other, a  Vicar  Apostolic  menaced  refusal  of 


*  *'  Jn  ergastulo,  pedore,  squalorej  arumnis  con- 
Jicimur;  bonorumsodalitio,  amicorum  iolatio  priva- 
mur;  in  tenebris  vivimus.  Ex  hoc  carcertf  in  quo 
decern  et  tres  sacerdotes,  obju$jurandum  repudiatum 
compingimurf  ex  hac  inquam  schold  martyrumy  duo 
ex  nostrisy  invictimmi  martyretf  in  arenam  prodeun- 
teSy  anno  prttterito,  tpectaculum  exhibuerunt  Deo, 
angeliSy  hominibus  gratittimumy  ^c.  Per  horum  te 
martyrum  sanguineniy  per  labores  et  arumnaSy  per 
inticuloy  carceresy  tormenUty  cruciatuSy  per  invictam 
patientianiy  si  minus  itta  moventy  per  viscera  miseri- 
cordis  Dei  nostriy  partem  solicit  udinis  tutt  afflictis- 
simis  Anglut  rebus  impendcy  6^c,  Sunt  qui  inter  te 
et  Citsarem  fluctuant,  Ut  Veritas  elucescat,  dig- 
netur  Sanctitas  tua  palam  omnibus  facere  queenam 
ilia  ftint  in  hoc  religionis  Sacramento  quse  a 
parte  tidei  et  saluti  adversantur,"  &c. — Dodd, 
vol.  3,  p.  524. 

»  "  Rom.  xiii.  Wherefore  ye  must  needs  be 
subject  (to  the  civil  powers)  not  only  for  wrath 
but  also  for  conscience  sake"  St.  Paul  preached 
this  doctrine  when  the  established  powers  were 
pagan  and  persecuting.  Pope  Paul  V.  preached 
the  reverse  when  the  established  power  in  Eng- 
land was  Christian  and  tolerant!  Pudet  hseo 
opprobria  nobis ! 


\ 
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the  sacrament,  eyen  on  the  eye  of  death ! 
This  coyered  them  with  ignominy  as  apos- 
tates,— tluit,  though  frightful  to  humanity, 
was  yet  attended  with  posthumous  renown ! 

**  Religion  indignantly  wraps  herself  up 
in  her  shroud  of  deepest  mourning  before 
the  idol  of  ecclesiastical  domination,  when 
she  obseryes  the  Roman  Court  sacrificing 
to  its  insatiable  ambition,  the  liyes  of  so 
many  heroes,  who  were  worthy  of  a  better 
fate !  peryerting  sacraments  which  were 
instituted  for  the  sanctification  of  souls  into 
engines  of  worldly  passions,  and  rendering 
them  subseryient  to  the  policy  of  those  pas- 
sions, and  panders  to  their  intrigues ! 

"  I  can  fancy  a  haughty  Pontiff,  on  re- 
ceipt of  this  humble  petition,  agitated  by 
contending  difficulties !  I  can  fancy  him 
seated  under  a  crimson  canopy,  surrounded 
by  his  sycophants,  debating  in  a  secret 
Consistory^  whether  these  unfortunate  men 
shall,  or  shall  not,  haye  permission  not  to  be 
hanged!  The  blood  of  the  innocent  was 
now  to  be  shed,  or  the  deposing  and  ab- 
solying  doctrines,  and  all  the  Bulls  and 
Decisions  in  their  fayour,  to  receiye  a  deadly 
wound,  which  no  ingenuity  could  parry,  no 
force  could  ayert,  and  no  skill  could  cure. 

"  Barrister  Theologues  of  the  poddle ! 
Blushing  beauties  of  Maynooth  !  Do  let 
us  hear  what  middle  course  you  would  haye 
deyised  in  such  existing  circumstances ! 
In  the  dedication  of  one  of  your  hodge- 
podges  to  Dr.  Troy,  you  declare  that  what- 
eyer  opinion  he  dictates,  thai  opinion  is 
yours!  A  fortiori  your  opinions  would 
haye  been  shaped  by  those  of  Pope  Paul  V. 
who  deliberately  encouraged  the  unfortu- 
nate priests  in  Newgate  to  suffer  death  !  to 
be  offered  up  as  yictims  on  the  altar  of  his 
pride,  rather  than  resign  his  pretensions  to 
the  deposing  power,  or  retract  his  decrees ! 
The  Catholic  religion,  calumniated  on  ac- 
count of  the  ambition  of  his  Court,  had 
trayelled  barefooted  oyer  the  Alps  and  the 
Apennines,  from  the  dreary  cells  of  a  dark 
and  noxious  prison,  and  stood  bareheaded, 
and  trembling,  petitioning  for  admittance  at 
the  haughty  portab  of  the  Vatican !     Aye, 


and  admittance  was  refused  I  Day  passed 
after  day,  and  no  answer  was  receiyed  but 
that  which  might  be  collected  from  the  sul- 
len silence  of  impenetrable  obduracy  and 
unbendmg  domination !  Both  Sixtus  and 
Pius  V.  had  addressed  their  BuUs  with 
these  magnificent  titles — We,  u?^  are  placed 
on  the  supreme  throne  of  justice— enjoy- 
ing supreme  dominion  oyer  all  the  Kings  and 
Princes  and  States  of  the  whole  earth,  not 
by  human,  but  by  Diyine  authority,'  &c. 
and  now,  how  could  it  be  expected  that  in 
compliance  with  the  petition  of  eleven  beg- 
garly priests  of  the  second  order,  such  mag- 
nificent titles  should  be  resigned?  No, 
said  the  scarlet  Cardinal,  perish  the  idea ! 
— let  not  an  iota  be  yielded,  else  we  shall 
lose  our  worldly  dominion,  '  Venient  Ro- 
man! et  tollent  nostram  Gentem  et  R^- 
num.*  All  the  pride,  and  pomp,  and  glory 
of  the  Vatican  would  then  be  swept  away 
froni  off  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  what 
would  then  be  the  fate  of  the  thunders  of 
scarlet  Cardinals  and  purple  Monsignores. 

"  In  consequence  of  this  horrible  decision, 
the  following  innocent  English  clergymen, 
alas  !  how  many  Irish — suffered  as  yictims 
to  the  domination  of  Vicars  Apostolic,  and 
the  fatal  influence  of  the  Court  of  Rome. 

"  1.  *  Ren,  Mr,  CadwaUader,  refusing  to 
take  the  Oath  of  Allegiance,  with  a  promise 
of  pardon  at  the  place  of  execution,  if  he 
would  comply,  refused,  and  tit  blind  obedience 
to  Rome  was  executed  at  Leominster,  Au- 
gust 27,  1610.' — DoDD^yoL  II. 

"  2.  *  Rev.  George  Gervase,  was  executed 
at  Tyburn,  April  11,  1608,  but  was  pro- 
mised pardon  a  second  time,  if  he  would 
take  the  Oath  of  Allegiance,  which  he  re- 
fused.'-^Ibid.  vol.  16. 

"  3.  *  Rev,  Fr,  Latham^  executed  at  Ty- 
burn, December  5,  1612,  for  refusing  the 
Oath  of  Allegiance,* — Ibid. 


*  "  Nos  in  supremo  jusiitia  throno  collocati.  Su- 
premam  in  omnes  Reges  et  Principes  universte  teme^ 
cunctosque  populos,  gentes,  et  nationet,  non  humand 
ted  Divind  institutione,  nobit  traditam  potettatem 
obtinentes"  S^c. 
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L  *  Rev,  Oeorge  Napier,  banged  at  Ox- 

Nov.  9,  1610.    The  Vice-Chaiicellor 

Ing  him  of  pardon  if  he  would  take  the 

of  Allegiance,  which   he  refused.' — 

p.  373. 

'.  *'Rev,  Nicolas  Atkinson,  hanged  at 
,  1610,  for  receiving  orders  by  autho- 
»f  the  See  of  Rome,  and  for  the  addi- 
l  circumstance  of  refusing  the  Oath  of 
iance.^ — Ibid.  p.  376. 
.  '  Robert  Drury,  hanged,  London, 
26, 1607.  He  was  one  of  the  thirteen 
A  who  signed  the  famous  Protestation 
llegiance  in  the  latter  end  of  Queen 
beth*8  reign,  but  refused  the  Oath  of 
iance,  when  it  was  offered  him  at  his 
ination  and  trial,  though  he  seemed 
ed  to  take  it  before  it  was  prohibited 
le  Pope's  Briefs,  as  several  others 
both  Clergy  and  Regulars.* — Ibid.  p. 

.  ^  Rev,  Matthew  Fluther,  vrsLS  executed. 
»rk,  1608,  but  was  promised  his  life  if 
3uld  have  submitted  to  the  Oath  of 
iance,* — Ibid. 

.  ^  Hionuis  Maxfield,  hanged  at  Ty- 
July  11, 1616,  had  his  pardon  offered 
rould  submit  to  the  Oaih  of  Allegiance, 
I  he  refused.  On  the  day  of  execu- 
Bome  unknown  persons  contrived  to 
garlands  on  the  gallows,  and  scat- 
greens  and  flowers  all  underneath,  to 
J  that  his  death  was  honourable. — 
p.  378.  It  was  noised  about  that 
numbers  of  Catholics  appeared  at  his 
tion,  in  order  to  dip  their  handker- 
in  his  blood  and  convey  away  his 
les.  To  prevent  this,  the  mob  seized 
larters,  and  threw  them  into  a  hole 
the  gallows,  from  whence  they  had 
be  bodies  of  two  malefactors,  formerly 
i  there,  and  tumbling  Mr.  Maxfield's 
ers  into  the  hole,  they  covered  them 
the  said  carcases.  However,  his 
8  were  so  industrious  as  to  recover 
again  that  night,  and,  as  my  Memoirs 
1  me,  not  without  an  accident  that 
>mewhat  surprising  (a  miracle  /).  The 
being  very  dark,  continued  so,  till  a 


bright  sky  appeared  to  favour  them  while 
they  were  digging  for  the  body,  and  then  it 
grew  dark  again  to  favour  them  going  off*.* 
—Ibid. 

"  9.  '  Rev,  Thomas  ChimethvA  the  favour 
offered  him  to  be  pardoned  if  he  would  but 
take  the  Oath  of  Allegiance,  but  refusing  it 
he  was  executed  at  Tyburn,  June  23, 1608.* 
— Ibid.  p.  413.  EcHAKD,  Hist,  of  England, 
p.  385. 

"  Let  us  now  consider  who,  in  the  eye 
of  unprejudiced  reason,  was  the  persecutor 
and  executioner  of  those  unfortunate  men, 
James  or  the  Pope  ?  The  evidence  of  facts 
is  irresistible.  The  question  bears  not  one 
moment's  examination.  *  Qui  facit  per  alium 
facit  per  se.' 

"  If  it  should  be  alleged  that  the  Pope 
pitied  those  men,  who  died  for  his  worldly 
maxims  of  aggrandizement,  that  he  was  not 
cruel  by  nature,  but  by  policy,  and  that  he 
would  have  saved  them  if  he  could  by 
money,  or  at  any  expense  short  of  the  sacri- 
fice of  pompous  pride,  and  uncontrollable 
dominion,  my  answer  is,  that  this  aggra- 
vates his  guilt." — CoiAJMBAVVS  ad  Hibemos, 
No.  6,  p.  111. 

[T^tf  Back-house  Bowl,'] 

"  And  they  have  devised  to  make  us  be- 
lieve in  other  vain  things  by  his  pardons, 
as  to  have  remission  of  sins  for  praying  on 
hallowed  beads,  and  for  drinking  of  the 
backhouse  bowl ;  as  a  Chanon  of  Waltham 
Abbey  once  told  me,  that  whensoever  they 
put  their  loaves  of  bread  into  the  oven,  as 
many  as  drank  of  the  pardon  bowl  should 
have  pardon  for  drinking  of  it." — Latimer's 
Sermon  on  the  Plough. 


W^P^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^» 


[The  Rosaries  and  St.  Catharine.'] 

PiBTKO  BELLA  Valle  took  with  him  to 
the  Holy  Land  many  rosaries  of  ivory,  and 
others  of  gold  and  silver,  that  he  might 
touch  with  them  the  relics  of  St.  Catharine, 
and  make  presents  of  them  at  lu^  T«tMTTu     V 
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[  Wickedness  in  a  poor  Estate  the  Cause  of 
more  Poverty."] 

"  The  miserable  poor  are  generally  the 
most  corrupt  and  profligate  part  of  man- 
kind, the  very  reproach  of  human  nature ; 
and  if  jou  make  any  curious  observations 
about  it,  JOU  will  generally  And,  that  it  is 
not  their  poverty  which  makes  them  wicked, 
but  their  wickedness   makes  them  poor : 
you  shall  very  rarely  see  an  honest,  indus- 
trious, sober,  pious  man,  but  makes  a  very 
good  shift  to  live  comfortably  in  the  world, 
unless  the  times  prove  very  hard,  that 
there  is  but  little  work,  and  provisions  dear, 
or  that  his  family  increases  so  quick  upon 
him  that  he  has  a  great  charge  of  children, 
before  any  of  them  are  capable  of  working 
for  their  living ;  and  in  this  case  such  in- 
dustrious men  seldom  want  friends,   for 
every  one  who  knows  them  is  ready  to  help 
them :  and  therefore  poor  men  ought  to 
think  of  a  future  judgment  not  only  to  save 
their  souls;  but  to  teach  them  to  live  in 
the  world,  to  deliver  them  from  the  extreme 
pressures  of  want.    And  this  is  a  double 
obligation  upon  poor  men  to  think  fre- 
quently of  a  future  judgment-,  that  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  provide  a  comfortable  subsistence 
for  them  in  this  world,  and  to  save  their 
souls  in  the  next.   But  whether  this  remove 
their  poverty  or  no,  it  will  support  them 
under  it,  m^e  them  patient  and  contented 
with  their  portion  here,  if  they  govern  their 
lives  under  the  sense  of  a  future  judgment, 
it  will  support  them  under  the  meanness 
and  calamities  of  their  present  fortune  with 
better  hopes :  they  will  then  contemplate 
Lazarus  in  AbrahanCs  bosom,  and  comfort 
themselves  with  the  change  of  their  condi- 
tion, as  soon  as  they  remove  into  the  other 
world;  there  they  shall  hunger  no  more, 
nor  thirst  any  more ;  their  wants  and  suf- 
ferings in  this  world,  if  they  bear  them 
well,  shall  be  greatly  rewarded ;  and  though 
they  grovel  in  the  dust  here,  and  are  worms 
and  no  men,  they  shall  then  shine  forth  like 
the  sun  in  the  kingdom  of  their  Father.    It 
is  a  miserable  condition  indeed  to  remove 


from  a  dunghill  to  hell ;  but  a  dunghill  is  a 
palace  if  it  will  advance  us  to  heaven.  No- 
thing but  these  things  can  make  extreme 
poverty  tolerable,  but  such  hopes  as  these 
will  make  the  poorest  man  rich  and  happy.** 
Sherlock  on  Future  Judgment^  p.  288. 


{^Improveable  Talents,'] 

"  And  good  God  I  when  we  consider  how 
many  talents  we  are  entrusted  with,  it 
shoidd  make  us  tremble  to  think  what  little 
improvement*  we  make  of  them:  every 
thing  that  is  improveable  to  the  service 
and  glory  of  God,  is  a  talent ;  and  if  we  do 
not  improve  it  to  God's  glory,  and  to  do 
good  in  the  world,  it  is  a  talent  hid  in  a 
napkin,  or  buried  in  the  earth.  As  to  give 
some  short  hints  and  intimations  of  this ;  for 
a  just  discourse  about  this  matter  would  be 
too  long  a  digression. 

**  Power  must  be  allowed  to  be  a  talent, 
and  a  very  improveable  talent;  for  every 
degree  of  power  gives  men  great  opportu- 
nities of  doing  good.  Some  men  move  in  a 
high  sphere,  and  can  give  laws  to  those  be- 
low; their  very  examples,  their  smiles  or 
frowns  are  laws,  and  can  do  more  to  the 
reforming  of  the  world,  than  the  wisest  in- 
structions, the  most  convincing  Arguments, 
the  most  pathetical  exhortations  of  meaner 
men. 

^^  But  though  few  men  have  such  a  power 
as  this,  yet  most  men  have  some  degree  of 
power ;  to  be  sure,  every  father  and  master 
of  a  family  has ;  his  authority  reaches  his 
children  and  servants,  and  were  this  but 
wisely  improved,  it  would  soon  reform  the 
world. 

"But  how  few  are  there  who  improve 
this  talent ;  who  use  their  power  to  make 
those  who  are  under  their  authority  obedi- 
ent to  God,  which  is  the  true  use  and  im- 
provement of  power. 

"  Riches,  I  suppose,  will  be  allowed  to  be 
another  very  improveable  talent ;  for  what 
good  may  not  a  rich  man  do,  if  he  have  a 
heart  to  do  it?    He  may  be  eyes  to  the 
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blind,  and  feet  to  the  lame,  a  father  to  the 
fatherless,  and  a  husband  to  the  widow ;  a 
tutelar  angel,  and  even  a  god  to  men.  And 
riches  are  a  trust  and  a  st-ewardship,  of 
which  we  must  give  an  account.  To  spend 
them  upon  our  lusts,  in  riding,  luxury,  and 
wantonness,  this  is  to  waste  our  master's 
goods:  and  to  keep  them  safe,  without 
doing  any  good  with  them  is  to  hide 
them  in  the  earth  as  the  unprofitable  ser- 
vant did  his  talent;  and  if  we  must  be 
judged  and  condemned  for  not  improving 
our  talent,  for  not  putting  our  Lord's  money 
to  the  Exchangers^  that  when  he  comes  he  may 
receive  his  own  with  usury,  as  our  Saviour 
tells  us ;  rich  men  ought  to  examine  their 
accounts,  and  see  what  increase  thej  have 
made  of  their  talent ;  not  how  the j  have 
multiplied  their  gold  and  silver,  but  what 
good  they  have  done  with  it.  Once  more, 
wisdom  and  knowledge,  especially  the  know- 
ledge of  God  and  of  religion  is  a  very 
improveable  talent;  for  there  is  nothing 
whereby  we  can  more  advance  the  glory  of 
Crod,  or  do  more  good  to  men.  To  instruct 
the  ignorant,  to  confirm  the  doubtful,  to 
vindicate  the  being  and  providence  of  God, 
to  shame  and  bafi^ie  atheism  and  infidelity, 
to  expound  the  doctrines  and  laws  of  our 
Saviour,  and  rescue  them  from  perverse 
glosses  and  comments ;  this  makes  the  glory 
of  God  more  visible  to  the  world  and  serves 
mankind  in  their  greatest  and  dearest  in- 
terests ;  it  feeds  their  souls  with  knowledge 
and  understanding,  directs  them  in  the  way 
to  heaven,  and  minds  them  to  take  care  of 
their  eternal  state.** — Shsrlock  on  Future 
Judgments,  p.  316. 


^^«<MS/V»^/»^^rf»»>^»/»/»/N»>»»A 


{^Edward  Stephens  —  Certain  Opinions  of, 
as  concerning  the  Root  of  all  our  Confu- 
sions,'] 

'^  I  coNSiDEBED,  that  the  root  of  all  our 
confusions  and  troubles  did  proceed  from 
two  opposite  /actions^  of  Papists  and  Anti- 
papists.  That  in  each  of  these  factions  were 
many  sincere  peopley  who  were  carried  with 


a  stream  of  opinions,  without  sufficient  con- 
sideration of  the  intermixture  of  truth  and 
falsehood  in  them;  among  the  Papists  or 
Roman  Catholics  many  sincere  Catholics, 
according  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge ; 
and  among  the  Antipapists,  many  sincere 
Primitive  christians,  according  to  the  best 
of  their  understanding;  and  that  on  both 
sides  t?ie  doctrine  preached  by  the  Apostles, 
once  delivered  to  the  Saints,  and  contended 
for  by  the  primitive  christians,  was  so  re- 
tained, that  they,  who  are  faithful  to  what 
is  agreed,  cannot  be  denied  to  be  of  the 
rank  of  the  best  christians  on  both  sides ; 
and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  troubled  with 
matters  of  contention  and  doubtful  dispu- 
tations (Acts,  XV.  24.  Gal,  i,  7,  v.  12.  Rom. 
xiv.  1.),  perverting  the  gospel  of  Christ, 
(Gal,  i.  7.)  and  subverting  their  souls, 
(Acts,  XV.  24.  2  Tim,  ii.  14.)  but  be  left 
quietly  standing  upon  the  rock,  (Matt,  xvi. 
1 8.)  till  God  reveal  what  is  farther  necessary 
to  them  (Phil,  iii.  15.).  But  that  besides 
these  there  were  many  others,  whose  religion 
was  too  Pharisaical  in  zeal  for  their  own 
party,  with  a  dangerous  presumption  upon 
that,  like  that  of  the  Jews  heretofore ;  and 
others  again,  the  worst  of  all,  men  of  no  re- 
ligion at  all,  but  of  design  and  interest, 
who,  by  pretended  zeal  for  what  they  have 
no  concern  in  truth,  abuse  all  the  rest ;  and 
such  have  been  the  chief  authors  and  pro- 
moters of  all  our  troubles.'* —  Unaccountable 
Dealings  of  Roman  Catholic  Missionaries^ 
p.  2. 


Edward  Stephens,  the  author  of  this 
pamphlett,  was  an  odd  personage,  a  sort  of 
seceder  from  the  Church  of  England  in 
which  he  was  ordained,  who  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  18th  century  formed  a  Church 
of  his  own.  The  principles  and  practice  of 
our  little  society,  he  says,  (p.  39)  are  "  so 
truly  catholic  and  unexceptionable,  that  I 
verily  believe  no  person  can  forsake  our 
communion,  to  communicate  either  with 
the  Church  of  England,  or  the  Church  of 
Rome  itself,  without  incurring  the  guilt  of 
schism.**    And  at  the  close  he  ^Ok.'j^  \X!k».\.  \ 
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from  which  he  has  written,  "  all  men  of 
sense  and  ingenuity  may  reasonably  con- 
clude, that  the  good  hand  of  Grod  has  by 
me  his  unworthy  servant,  vouchsafed  to 
this  nation  a  specimen  of  the  true,  genuine, 
Catholic  Religion,  to  which  all  the  rest  must 
conform,  or  incur  the  just  censure  of  schis- 
matics, sectaries,  or  agents  for  a  faction 
amongst  men,  and  the  judgments  of  Grod 
either  here  or  hereafter." 


{^Statesmen's  Attention  called  to  the  chicanery 
of  the  Roman  Court,"] 

**  The  Roman  Court  is  a  new  theatre 
for  the  improvement  of  English  diplomacy. 
There  are  no  ladies ;  it  is  a  Court  composed 
of  the  most  profound  intriguers,  all  of  whom 
are  looking  up  to  the  Papacy,  and  all  of 
whom  are  interested,  personally  interested 
in  the  aggrandizement  of  the  Holy  See. 
There  is  perhaps  no  Court  in  the  world 
that  better  deserves  the  attention  of  a 
statesman  than  the  Roman,  for  this  obvious 
reason,  that  there  is  no  Court  which  has  so 
many  emissaries  under  such  plausible  ap- 
pearances, and  no  place  where  the  interests 
of  other  States  are  better  understood.  It 
is  a  notorious  fact,  and  has  been  so  since 
the  days  of  Petrarch.,  that  most  of  the  Ro- 
man Prelates  are  better  skilled  in  politics, 
than  in  divinity:  that  for  one  who  is  ad- 
vanced to  the  Cardinalato  for  his  skill  in 
theology,  ten  are  promoted  for  havings  as 
Nuncios  discovered  the  secrets  of  foreign 
States.  These  prelates  are  usually  sent  le- 
gates, first  to  the  three  legations  of  Bologna^ 
Ferrara,  and  Ravenna^  to  the  Marquisates 
of  Ancona^  and  Urbino,  to  the  lesser  courts 
of  Naples,  Florence^  Brussels.,  Cologne.,  to 
Switzerland^  and  to  Venice,  Genoa,  as  long 
as  they  were  independent  states. 

"  From  these  smaller  embassies  they  were 
sent  to  Vienna.,  Paris.,  Madrid,  Warsaw, 
Lisbon,  &c.  from  which  Courts  they  seldom 
returned  without  the  cardinal's  cap ;  they 
were  of  course,  appointed  members  of  the 
congregation  for  matters  of  state ;    and  I 


may  boldly  say,  that  no  prince  in  Europe 
can  boast  of  a  council  composed  of  more 
artful  counsellors,  or  more  refined,  expe- 
rienced, and  crafty  politicians. 

"  Every  one  of  the  Cardinal  Nuncios  has 
been  an  eye-witness  to  the  political  pro- 
ceedings of  kings,  emperors,  ambassadors, 
agents,  and  Charg^es  des  affaires ;  every  one 
of  them  has  particular  information  from  his 
fellow  nuncios  of  the  transactions  of  the 
different  Courts  where  they  resided;  so 
that  here  is  a  combination  of  men,  whose 
talents  are  improved  by  experience,  nur- 
tured by  observation,  and  concentrated  as 
into  a  focus,  from  which  they  cast  their  eyes 
at  once  on  all  Europe;  these  advantages, 
together  with  the  particular  accounts  they 
are  receiving  daily  from  their  Vicars  and 
Nuncios  in  every  quarter,  enable  them  to 
calculate  on  every  incident  that  may  present 
itself  from  day  to  day,  and  I  will  venture 
to  assert  that  the  government  of  England 
is  not  so  well  acquainted  with  the  affairs  of 
Ireland  as  the  Court  of  Rome  is  at  this 
moment,  through  her  sworn  Vicars,  and 
through  those  who  are  looking  for  prefer- 
ment or  emolument  from  her  patronage. 

"  In  other  states  when  an  Envoy  is  re- 
called from  the  Court  to  which  he  was  sent, 
he  is  but  too  often  thrown  by  as  lumber, 
and  a  raw  inexperienced  person  supplies 
his  place,  though  his  long  residence  abroad 
may  have  qualified  him  ever  so  well  for 
being  useful  to  his  prince ;  but  in  Rome 
every  Nuncio  looks  for  his  reward  and  office, 
even  though  the  death  of  the  Pope  shoidd 
cause  a  change  of  ministry,  and  a  revolu- 
tion of  new  families  and  new  interests  in 
the  state.  Every  Nuncio  therefore  employs 
himself  in  making  particular  remarks  on 
the  government,  customs,  trade  and  poli- 
tical relations  of  the  state  to  which  he  has 
been  sent ;  he  makes  notes  which  he  trans- 
mits to  Rome,  or  is  the  bearer  of  himself; 
he  describes  the  genius  and  character  of  the 
different  ministers,  describes  the  connec- 
tions of  the  leading  families,  their  fortunes, 
their  passions  and  affections,  what  infiuence 
they  possess  in  the  Councils  and  delibera- 
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tions  of  cabinets,  and  how  useful  or  how 
adverse  each  may  be  to  his  Court ;  and  he 
is  sure  of  preferment  in  proportion  to  his 
diligence  when  he  returns  to  Rome.  When 
Cardinal  Bentivoglio  was  Nuncio  at  Brus- 
sels, though  he  had  directly  no  concern  with 
the  British  Islands,  yet,  having  obtained 
from  the  Irish,  Scot<;h  and  English  Vicars 
all  the  information  that  was  necessary,  did 
he  not  send  to  Rome  **  una  Relazume^  a 
distinct  and  masterly  account  of  the  inter- 
ests, the  political  relations  and  the  internal 
afikirs  of  the  three  kingdoms,  which  was 
found  so  deeply  and  vitally  interesting, 
that  Rome  would  never  allow  it  to  be  pub- 
lished."—  CoLUMBANus  od  Hibemosy  No. 
7,  p.  58. 


{^Condemnation  of  the  Catholic  ManualJ] 

"  The  Nuncio  of  Brussels,  Ohilini^  con- 
demned as  heretical  and  impious,  a  book 
published  in  Dublin  1767,  in  titled  the  *  Ca" 
thoUc  Manual^  because  it  asserted  in  the 
appendix,  that  the  Pope  could  not  dispense 
in  the  allegiance  due  by  Catholics  to  their 
Sovereigns !  The  condemnation  of  this 
book,  and  proposition,  is  dated  Brussels, 
29th  June,  1770,  and  refers  to  a  previous 
condemnation  at  Rome,  dated  26th  March, 
the  same  year.  The  same  Nuncio's  letter  to 
the  bishops  of  Ireland,  condemning  the  same 
proposition  as  impious,  is  too  well  known  to 
be  insisted  on  here ;  all  that  I  will  urge,  en 
passant  in,  that  from  that  day  to  this,  not 
one  of  the  political  bulls  has  been  con- 
demned by  the  Nuncios  or  the  Vicars,  the 
pointers  or  the  milners,  the  trofo  or  the 
prelates  of  the  Roman  Court;  so  that  what- 
ever hostilities  they  may  exercise  amongst 
themselves  for  personal  interests,  pique, 
pride,  envy,  or  pre-eminence,  they  all  agree 
in  supporting  the  political  maxims  of  that 
Court,  placing  even  the  Bull  Unigenitus  and 
the  political  discipline  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  on  a  level  with  articles  of  faiths  by 
excommimication. 

^^  And  yet  notwithstanding  this  flagrant 


unanimity  in  supporting  the  political  do- 
minion of  Rome,  as  an  affair  of  Religion,  I 
cannot  help  excusing  our  ministers,  if  after 
all  the  calamities  which  these  pretensions 
have  caused  to  Rome  herself,  by  the  fall- 
ing off  of  Germany,  England,  and  other 
Catholic  States,  they  hoped  to  experience 
some  abatement  in  favour  of  the  canonical 
restraints,  which  Catholic  England,  and  our 
general  councils  have  enacted  against  the 
abuse  of  spiritual  power.  It  was  their  first 
essay  since  the  Reformation ;  they  were 
misled  by  a  fancied  religious  hostility  be- 
tween the  two  Vicars,  Milner  and  Poynter; 
and  I  question  whether  any  one  of  them 
ever  read  Pascals  Letters,  or  Oregorio 
Letts* s  Life  of  Sixtus  V.,  or  Tira  Paolo's 
History  of  the  Venetian  Interdict,  or  Var- 
gois  Letters  from  the  Coimcil  of  Trent. 
But  perhaps  the  time  approaches,  and  even 
now  is,  when  experience  will  teach  caution ; 
when  any  concessions  made  by  Rome,  short 
of  the  legal  enactment  of  the  Canonical 
Restraints,,  will  be  found  nugatory."  —  Co- 
LUMBANUS  ad  HibemoSy  No.  7,  p.  62. 


M#V>MMM/WW^N/SA/WV«^> 


{Praying  and  saying  Prttyers."] 

"  The  very  prayers  of  the  faithful  are, 
or  may  be,  spoiled  by  doctrines  publickly 
allowed  and  prevailing  in  the  Romish 
Church. 

"  For  they  teach,  that,  prayers  themselves^ 
ex  opere  operato,  or  by  the  natural  worh 
itself  J  do  prevail:  for  it  is  not  essential  to 
prayer  for  a  man  to  think  particularly  of 
what  he  says;  it  is  not  necessary  to  think  of 
the  things  signified  by  the  words.  So  Suarez^ 
teaches ;  nay,  it  is  not  necessary  to  the  essence 
of  prayer^  that  he  who  prays  should  think  de 
ipsd  locutione,  of  the  speaking  itself  And 
indeed  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  all 
teach  so,  or  they  cannot  tolerably  pretend 
to  justify  their  prayers  in  an  unknown 
tongue.     But  this  is  indeed  their  publick 

*  De  orat.1.  5,0. 4. 
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doctrine :  for  prayers  in  the  mouth  of  the 
man  that  sajs  them,  are  like  the  words  of  a 
charmer^  they  prevail  even  when  they  are  not 
understood,  says  Sahneron.'  Or,  as  Anto- 
ninus, they  are  like  a  precious  stone,  of  as 
much  value  in  the  hand  of  an  unskilful  man 
as  of  a  jeweUer?  And  therefore  attention 
to,  or  devotion  in  our  prayers  is  not  neces- 
sary. For  the  understanding  of  which, 
saith  Cardinal  Tolet,  when  it  is  said  that 
you  must  say  your  prayers  or  offices  at- 
tently,  reverently  and  devoutly,  you  must 
know  that  attention  or  advertancy  to  your 
prayers  is  manifold,  1st.  that  you  attend  to 
the  words,  so  that  you  speak  them  not  too  fast, 
or  to  begin  the  next  verse  of  a  Psalm  before 
he  that  recites  with  you  hath  done  the  former 
verse ;  and  this  attention  is  necessary.  But 
2nd.  there  is  an  attention  by  understanding 
the  sense,  and  that  is  not  necessary ;  for  if  it 
were,  very  extremely  few  would  do  their  duty, 
when  so  very  few  do  at  all  understand  what 
they  say,  Srd.  There  is  an  attention  relating 
to  the  end  of  prayer,  that  is,  that  he  that  prays, 
considers  that  he  is  present  before  God  and 
speaks  to  him,  and  this  indeed  is  very  profita- 
ble, but  it  is  not  necessary :  no,  not  so  much. 
So  that  by  this  doctrine  no  attention  is 
necessary,  but  to  attend  that  the  words  be 
all  said,  and  said  right.  But  even  this  at' 
tention  is  not  necessary  that  it  should  be  actual, 
but  it  suffices  to  be  virtual,  that  is,  that  he  who 
says  his  office  intend  to  do  so,  and  do  not 
change  his  mind,  although  he  does  not  attend : 
and  he  who  does  not  change  his  mind,  that  is, 
unless  observing  himself  not  to  attend,  he  still 
turn  his  mind  to  other  things,  he  attends: 
meaning,  he  attends  sufficiently,  and  as 
much  as  is  necessary,  though  indeed,  speak- 
ing naturally  and  truly,  he  does  not  attend." 
— Jbbemt  Tatlob.  Dissuasive  from  Po' 
pery,  p.  107. 

"  So  that  between  the  Church  of  England 
and  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  difference  in 

»  Sum.  part  3,  tit.  23. 

*  Vide  etiam  Jacobum  de  Graffiis  de  orat.  1.  2. 
Instruct.  Sacer.  c.  13,  n.  5  and  6. 


this  article  is  plainly  thus,  they  pray  with 
their  lips,  we,  with  the  heart ;  we  pray  with 
the  understanding,  they  with  the  voice ;  we 
pray,  and  they  say  prayers'^ — Ibid.  p.  110. 


^^VW^^M^^S^^^WSMMA^^^ 


[Bishops  forbidden  to  keep  Dogs  and  Birds 

of  Prey, 1 

"  At  the  Synod  of  Mascon  held  by  King 
Gk)utran  A.D.  585,  Bishops  were  forbidden 
to  keep  dogs  in  their  house,  or  birds  of  prey, 
lest  the  poor  should  be  bit  by  these  animals 
instead  of  being  fed.** — Plebbe  de  Mabca. 
Histoire  de  Beame,  1.  1,  c.  18,  §  2. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^K^^^N^^^^^a* 


[Sir  Thomas  More  and  the  Question  of 
Sanctuary,"] 

Sib  Thomas  Mobb  in  his  **  History  of 
the  pitiful  Life  and  unfortunate  Death  of 
Edward  Y.,**  puts  these  arguments  into  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham's  mouth,  when  he  is 
urging  the  council  to  take  the  Duke  of 
York  out  of  the  sanctuary  to  which  his 
mother  had  fled  with  him : 

"  Verily  sith  the  privil^e  of  that  place, 
and  other  of  that  sort,  have  so  long  con- 
tinued, I  would  not  go  about  to  break  it ; 
but  if  they  were  now  to  begin,  I  would  not 
be  he  that  should  make  them.  Yet  will  not 
I  say  nay,  but  it  is  a  deed  of  pity  that  such 
men  as  the  chance  of  the  sea,  or  their  evil 
debtors  have  brought  into  poverty,  should 
have  some  place  of  refuge  to  keep  in  their 
bodies  out  of  the  danger  of  their  cruel  cre- 
ditors. And  if  it  fortune  the  crown  to 
come  in  question,  as  it  hath  done  before 
this  time,  while  each  part  taketh  other  for 
traitors,  I  think  it  necessary  to  have  a  place 
of  refuge  for  both.  But  as  for  theives  and 
murderers,  whereof  these  places  be  full, 
and  which  never  fall  from  their  crafl  afler 
they  once  fall  thereunto,  it  is  pity  that 
every  sanctuary  should  serve  them :  and 
especially  wilful  murderers,  whom  God 
commandeth  to  be  taken  fjx>m  the  altar, 
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and  to  be  put  to  death.  And  where  it  is 
otherwise  than  in  these  cases,  there  is  no 
need  of  sanctuaries  appointed  by  God  in 
the  old  law.  For  if  necessltj  of  his  own 
defence,  or  misfortune  drived  him  to  that 
deed,  then  a  pardon  serveth  him,  which 
either  is  granted  of  course,  or  the  king  of 
pity  and  compassion  giyeth. 

"  Now,  look  how  few  sanctuary  men  there 
be,  whom  necessity  or  misfortune  compel- 
leth  to  go  thither :  and  then  see  on  the  other 
side  what  a  sort  there  be  commonly  therein 
of  such,  whom  wilful  unthriftiness  hath 
brought  to  naught ;  what  a  rabble  of  thieves, 
murderers,  and  malicious  heinous  traitors, 
be,  and  that  in  two  places  especially ;  the 
one  at  the  elbow  of  the  city,  and  the  other 
in  the  very  bowels.  I  dare  well  avow  it,  if 
you  weigh  the  good  that  they  do,  with  the 
hurt  that  cometh  of  them,  ye  shall  find  it 
much  better  to  lose  both  than  to  have  both. 
And  this  I  say,  although  they  were  not 
abused,  as  they  now  be,  and  so  long  have 
been,  that  I  fear  me  ever  they  will  be  while 
men  be  afraid  to  set  their  hands  to  the 
amendment,  as  though  God  and  St.  Peter 
were  the  patrons  of  ungracious  living. 
Now,  unthrifls  riot  and  run  in  debt  upon 
boldness  of  these  places ;  yea,  and  rich  men 
run  thither  with  poor  men*s  goods,  there 
they  build,  there  they  spend,  and  bid  their 
creditors  go  whistle.  Men's  wives  run  thi- 
ther with  their  husbands*  plate,  and  say 
they  dare  not  abide  with  their  husbands  for 
beating.  Thieves  bring  thither  stolen  goods 
and  live  thereon :  there  devise  they  new 
robberies  nightly,  and  steal  out,  and  rob, 
rive  and  kill  men,  and  come  again  into  those 
places;  as  though  those  places  gave  them 
not  only  a  safeguard  for  Uie  harm  that  they 
have  done,  but  a  license  also  to  do  more 
mischief:  howbeit,  much  of  this  great  abu- 
sion,  if  wise  men  would  set  their  hands 
thereunto,  might  be  amended,  with  great 
thanks  of  God,  and  no  breach  of  the  privi- 
lege. The  conclusion  is,  seeth  it  is  so  long 
ago,  I  wot  not  what  Pope  and  what  Prince, 
more  piteous  than  politic,  hath  granted  it ; 
and  other  men,  sensible  of  a  religious  fear 


have  not  broken  it ;  let  us  take  pains  with 
it,  and  let  it  stand  in  Grod's  name  in  his 
force,  as  far  forth  as  reason  will. — 

"  And  with  that  divers  of  the  Clergy  that 
were  there  present,  whether  they  said  it  for 
his  pleasure,  or  as  they  thought,  agreed 
plainly  by  the  law  of  Grod  and  of  the  Church, 
that  a  sanctuary  man  should  be  delivered 
in  payment  of  his  debts  and  stolen  goods  to 
the  owner:  and  only  liberty  reserved  to 
him  to  get  his  living  by  the  labour  of  his 
hands.  Verily,  quoth  the  Duke,  I  think  ye 
say  very  truth.  And  what  if  a  man*s  wife 
take  sanctuary,  because  she  list  to  run  from 
her  husband  ?  I  would  think,  if  she  can  al- 
ledge  no  other  cause,  he  may  lawfully,  with- 
out any  displeasure  done  to  St.  Peter,  take 
her  out  of  St.  Peter's  Church  by  the  arm. 
And  if  nobody  may  be  taken  out  of  sanctuary 
because  he  saith  he  will  abide  there,  then  if  a 
child  will  take  sanctuary,  because  he  feareth 
to  go  to  school,  his  master  must  let  him  alone.** 
—pp.  68-76. 


^^■^^^f%^^^/%^^^\/\^^^^AM^ 


{^Question  of  the  Support  of  the  Poor, — 
Views  of  Bishop  SandersonJ] 

^^All  christian  commonwealths  should 
be  the  Israel  of  God;  and  in  his  Israel, 
€rod,  as  he  promised  there  should  be  some 
always  poor,  on  whom  to  exercise  charity, 
so  he  ordained  there  should  be  no  beggar 
to  make  a  trade  and  profession  of  begging. 
Plato,  than  whom  never  any  laid  down  a 
more  exact  idea  of  a  happy  conunonwealth, 
alloweth  not  any  beggar  therein,  alledging 
that  where  such  were  tolerated,  it  was  im- 
possible but  the  state  must  abound  with 
pilfering  and  whoring,  and  all  kinds  of  base 
villainy.  The  civil  laws  have  flat  consti- 
tutions against  them  in  the  titles  de  mendi- 
cantihus  non  invalidis.  But  I  think  never 
kingdom  had  more  wholesome  laws  in  both 
kinds,  I  mean  both  for  the  competent  relief 
of  the  orderly  poor,  and  for  the  sharp  re- 
straint of  disorderly  vagabonds,  than  those 
provisions  which,  in  many  of  our  memories, 
have  been  made  in  this  land.  But  quid 
leges  sine  moribus  f    Tho*^  \w?^  «c^  "ViO^ 
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no  laws,  for  want  of  due  execution ;  but 
beggars  are  beggars  still  for  want  of  due 
correction.  St  vetabitur  semper  et  retinC' 
bitur;  the  saying  is  truer  of  rogues  and 
gypsies  in  England,  than  ever  it  was  of 
mathematicians  in  Rome.  You  to  whose 
care  the  preservation  of  the  justice,  and 
thereby  also  of  the  peace  of  the  land  is 
committed,  as  you  tender  the  peace  and 
justice  of  the  land:  as  you  tender  your 
own  quiet  and  the  safety  of  your  neigh- 
bours; as  you  tender  die  weal  of  your 
country  and  the  honour  of  Grod ;  breathe 
firesh  life  into  the  languishing  laws  by  severe 
execution ;  be  rather  cruel  to  those  vipers, 
than  to  the  state.  So  shall  you  free  us 
from  the  plague  and  yourselves  from  the 
guilt,  and  them  from  the  opportunities,  of 
infinite  sinful  abominations. 

^^  But  we  are  unreasonable  to  press  you 
thus  far,  or  to  seek  to  you  or  any  others 
for  justice  in  this  matter,  having  power 
enough  in  our  own  hands  to  do  ourselves 
justice  upon  these  men,  if  we  would  but 
use  it:  even  by  making  a  strait  covenant 
with  our  ears  not  to  heed  them,  and  with 
our  eyes  not  to  pity  them,  and  with  our 
hands  not  to  relieve  them.  Say  I  this 
altogether  of  myself,  or  saith  not  the  apos- 
tle even  the  same  ?  He  that  will  not  labour, 
let  him  not  eat;  relieve  him  not.  But  hath 
not  Christ  required  us  to  feed  the  hungry, 
and  to  clothe  the  naked,  and  to  be  free  and 
charitable  to  the  poor  ?  Nothing  surer : 
God  forbid  any  man  should  preach  against 
charity  and  alms-deeds.  But  remember 
that  as  God  approveth  not  alms,  or  any  other 
work,  if  without  charity,  so  not  charity  it- 
self, if  without  discretion.  Honour  widows 
saith  St.  Paul,  but  those  that  are  widows 
indeed.  So  relieve  the  poor,  but  those 
that  are  poor  indeed.  Not  every  one  that 
asketh,  not  every  one  that  wanteth :  nay 
more,  not  every  one  that  is  poor,  is  poor 
indeed :  and  he  that  in  his  indiscreet  and 
misguided  charity  should  give  to  every  one 
that  asketh,  or  wanteth,  or  is  poor,  meat, 
or  clothing,  or  alms,  would  soon  make  him- 
self more  hungry  and  naked  and  poor,  than 


he  that  is  most  hungry  or  naked,  or  poor. 
The  poor  whom  Christ  commendeth  to  thee 
as  a  fit  object  for  thy  charity,  the  poor  in- 
deed, are  those  that  want  not  only  the 
things  they  ask,  but  want  also  means  to  get 
without  asking.     A  man  that  is  blind,  or 
aged,  and  past  his  work;  a  man  that  is 
sick,  or  weak,  or  lame,  and  cannot  work ;  a 
man  that  desires  it,  and  seeks  it  and  cannot 
get  work ;  a  man  that  hath  a  greater  charge 
upon  him  than  his  honest  pains  can  main- 
tain ;  such  a  man  as  one  of  these^  he  is  poor 
indeed.     Let  thine  ears  be  open,  and  thine 
eyes  open,  and  thy  bowels  open,  and  thy 
hands  open  to  such  a  one :  it  is  a  charitable 
deed,  and  a  sacrifice  of  sweet-smelling; 
with  such  sacrifice  Grod  is  well  pleased. 
Forget  not  thou  to  offer  such  sacrifices 
upon  every  good  opportunity ;  and  be  well 
assured  God  will  not  forget,  in  due  time, 
to  reward  thee.    But  for  a  lusty,  able,  up- 
right man  (as  they  stile  him  in  their  own 
dialect)  that  had  rather  beg,  or  steal,  or 
both,  than  dig,  he  is  no  more  to  be  relieved 
as  a  poor  man,  than  a  woman  that  hath 
poisoned  her  husband  is  to  be  honoured  as 
a  widow.     Such  a  woman  is  a  widow,  for 
she  hath  no  more  a  husband  than  any  other 
widow  hath,  but  such  a  woman  is  not  a 
widow  indeed  as  St.  Paul  would  be  under- 
stood ;  not  such  a  widow  as  he  would  have 
honoured:  it  is  alms  to  hang  up  such  a 
widow,  rather  than  to  honour  her.     And 
I  dare  say,  he  that  helpeth  one  of  these 
sturdy  beggars  to  the  stocks,  and  the  whip, 
and  the  house  of  correction,  not  only  de- 
serveth  better  of  the  commonwealth,  but 
doth  a  work  of  greater  charity  in  the  sight 
of  God,  than  he  that  helpeth  him  with 
meat,  and  money,  and  lodging.     For  he 
that  doth  this,  corrupteth  his  charity  by  a 
double  error :  first,  he  maintaineth,  and  so 
encourageth  the  other  in  idleness,  who  if 
none  would  relieve  him,  would  be  glad  to 
do  any  work  rather  than  starve:  and  se- 
condly, he  disableth  his  charity  by  mis- 
placing it,  and  unawares  robbeth  the  poor, 
whilst  he  thinks  he  relieveth  them.    As  he 
that  giveth  any  honour  to  an  idol,  robbeth 
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the  true  God,  to  whom  alone  all  religious 
honour  ia  due ;  eo  he  that  giveth  an j  aluia 
to  an  idle  beggar,  robbetb  the  tralj  poor, 
to  whom  properlj  all  the  fi-uita  of  our  alms 
•re  due." — SpecUd  Remarquet  of  Ike  Life  of 
Da.  Sansbbson,  pp.  23-6. 


[Con/ormut  onrf  Non-Con/ormiit.^ 
"  Con/omiitl.  Wb  do  not  think  jou  all 
of  a  kind,  though  now  ^ou  Hock  together. 
There  are  some  (of  jour  ministers  for  in- 
■tance)  who  I  believe  are  of  an  humble 
spirit,  quiet  and  peaceable  in  the  land,  de- 
airing  unity  and  accord,  grieving  for  the 
breach  of  it;  and  are  «o  far  from  con- 
demning those  that  are  satisfied  to  do  what 
the  law  requires,  that  they  are  sorrj  they 
cannot  contribute  to  the  common  peace  bj 
doing  the  same :  upon  which  account  thej 
go  as  far  as  they  can,  and  conform  to 
public  order  in  all  things  wherein  they  are 
■atiafied;  and  are  tender  of  breaking  any 
laws:  and  when  they  cannot  obey  them, 
do  not  rail  upon  them  and  thtur  makers ; 
but  silently  and  without  any  noise,  omit  to 
do  what  they  enjoin.  These  we  cannot 
bat  love,  and  are  sorry  that  in  so  great  a 
number  we  can  find  so  few  of  this  good 
temper.  For  there  is  a  second  sort,  with 
which  the  kingdom  swarms,  who  are  of  an 
hnughty  humour,  of  a  furious  and  factious 
disposition,  puft  up  with  a  conceit  of  their 
gifts  to  such  a  height,  that  they  will  scarce 
allow  any  man  to  know  any  thing  of  God, 
who  is  not  of  their  party.  Sour  and  crab- 
bed they  are  above 'bII  other  men,  cross  and 
peevish  beyond  all  expression:  they  never 
speak  well  of  our  governors  or  government; 
they  are  always  reviling  bishops  and  com- 
mon prayer,  and  talking  like  men  inspired ; 
it  is  an  easy  matter  for  them  to  disparage 
all  our  ministry,  and  beget  an  ill  opinion  of 
them  in  the  minds  of  their  credulous  fol- 
lowers. Which  we  conceiving  to  be  their 
business,  no  wonder  if  our  men  seek  to 
preserve  themselves,  not  by  disgracing,  but 
by  ri^tly  representing  them  to  the  world. 


They  ought  not  to  betray  the  church 
wherein  they  live  by  a  base  and  unworthy 
silence.  Even  the  meanest  child  of  us 
ought  to  speak  when  you  are  about  to  kill 
our  mother.  Your  long  nails  wherewith 
yon  now  scratch  her  face  must  be  shewn 
the  people,  who  see  them  not  while  they 
behold  your  hands  lifted  up  to  Heaveu. 
But  besides  these  two,  there  is  a  third  sort 
between  both,  who  are  dissatisfied  only  with 
a  few  things ;  allow  our  ministers  to  be 
good  men,  and  wish  for  peace,  but  yet  ibr 
private  respects  hold  fair  correspondence 
with  the  furies  now  named;  keep  up  the 
separation;  hold  conventicles;  snfier  the 
people,  without  reproof,  to  be  fierce  and 
violent  agiunst  ns,  connive  at  a  great  many 
of  their  false  and  absurd  opinions ;  let  them 
alone  in  their  rude  and  insolent  behaviour ; 
take  not  sufficient  care  to  instruct  them  in 
the  truth,  to  bring  them  to  a  modest  and 
peaceable  temper, — in  short,  to  qualify 
them  for  compliance  with  us.  Do  not 
smile  at  the  word,  for  I  can  demonstrate, 
it  might  soon  be  brought  about,  if  they 
pleased. 

"  iVoB-Con/bnmrt.  How,  I  pray  P  Can 
you  do  more  than  all  the  men  in  the  king- 
dom P 

"  C  Let  them  persuade  their  people 
but  to  be  of  their  mind,  and  the  business 

"  N.  C.  Do  you  think  they  do  not  ? 

"  C.  No,  I  warrant  you.  If  they  did, 
the  people  would  conform,  though  they 
cannot.  For  that  which  keeps  this  sort  of 
ministers  from  conforming  is  not  any  thing 
to  which  the  people  are  bound,  but  some- 
thing particularly  required  of  them. 

"  N.  C.  You  hare  revealed  a  secret  to 

"  C.  It  is  easy  for  any  body  to  find  out 
that  hath  a  mind  to  it.  There  being  no- 
thing pluner  than  this,  that  they  would 
have  read  those  prayers  which  I  would 
hare  you  hear.  If  something  else  had  not 
been  in  the  way,  which  you  are  not  con- 
cerned in ;  and  that  is,  renouncing  the 
Let  them  then  but  penMAdft 
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you  to  do  all  that  they  can  do  themselves ; 
and  in  order  to  that,  give  you  reasons  why 
it  should  be  done,  and  then  I  may  hope  to 
sec  you  and  I  go  to  the  same  church 
together.  And  for  them  that  do  not  stand 
upon  the  covenant,  (for  there  are  some 
such)  they  have  the  greater  reason  to  ex- 
hort you  to  come,  nay,  to  come  themselves 
and  bring  you  along  with  them." — Friendly 
Debate^  pp.  155-7. 


^^^^^^^^^^^M^^«^^^A^/N^ 


\_^Bad  People  everywhere^  and  Good  People 
everywhere."] 

"  Conformist  If  you  will  have  me  speak 
my  mind  plainly,  and  not  be  angry,  I  think 
I  may  say  without  any  rashness,  that  your 
godly  people  are  generally  of  the  lowest 
form  in  Christ's  school.  A  great  deal  of 
their  religion  is  of  their  own  making,  and 
they  want  a  great  deal  of  God's  religion. 
They  are  ever  wrangling  about  little  cere- 
monies. They  break  the  peace  of  the 
church  by  this  means,  and  seem  to  make 
no  scruple  about  it.  They  are  froward 
and  peevish ;  greedy  of  riches,  stubborn  in 
their  opinions ;  and  by  no  means  can  bear 
with  any  man  differing  from  them  in  mat- 
ters of  doctrine.  In  short,  I  see  a  strange 
ignorance  mixt  with  presumption  and  wil- 
fulness, not  without  a  high  degree  of  su- 
perstition, in  those  whom  you  admire  for 
godliness.  But  then  there  is  a  sort  of 
people  who  enjoy  that  name  among  you, 
in  whom  I  can  see  nothing  but  an  humour 
of  despising  and  railing  at  all  ancient  re- 
ceived customs,  how  good  soever ;  together 
with  a  sullen  devotion,  and  such  a  turbu- 
lent nature,  as  will  give  no  rest  to  them- 
selves or  others.  And  they  have  one  pecu- 
liar quality,  proper  to  themselves  alone, 
which  is,  to  revile  our  ministers,  even  as 
they  go  along  the  streets ;  a  thing  which  I 
could  never  observe  our  ungodly  people  to 
be  guilty  of  towards  your  ministers,  who 
may  pass  peaceably  enough ;  nay,  I  think, 
is  not  committed  in  any  country  in  the 
world,  where  they  are  of  different  religions. 


Perhaps  you  will  say  that  ours  would  do  it, 
did  not  the  power  of  the  Lord  overawe 
them  and  shut  up  their  mouths,  that  they 
may  not  reproach  his  faithful  servants. 
But  this  is  only  a  cast  of  your  skill  in 
searching  the  hearts  of  men,  and  gives  us 
a  taste  of  the  opinion  you  have  of  your 
dearness  to  God. 

^^  Non- Conformist.  I  doubt  not  but  that 
they  are  very  dear  to  God,  and  that  God 
will  reprove  even  kings  for  their  sokes,  say- 
ing, touch  not  mine  anointed,  and  do  my  prO' 
phets  no  harm. 

"  C.  You  have  a  strong  faith.  But  me- 
thinks,  before  you  suffer  it  to  grow  to  such 
a  confidence,  you  should  soberly  consider 
whether  some  of  those  precious  ones  may 

not  be  anointed ,  that  make  godliness 

a  pretence  for  their  disobedience  to  kings, 
and  sauciness  towards  their  betters;  that 
flatter  you  into  a  conceit  of  your  godli- 
ness, that  you  may  flatter  them  with  the 
title  of  the  prophets  of  the  Lord.  To  me 
it  is  no  mean  argument  of  their  want  of  in- 
tegrity, that  they  teach  you  no  better,  and 
connive  at  all  this  wickedness :  and  never 
(that  I  could  hear  of,)  lay  bare  and  rebuke 
those  sins  that  reign  so  much  among  your 
party.  Tell  me,  whence  came  all  the  scur- 
rilous pamphlets  that  are  abroad  ?  Out  of 
what  shop  do  the  venemous  libels  fly  about 
the  town?  Who  are  they  that  not  only 
despise  our  clergy,  but  put  open  affronts 
on  them  as  they  quietly  and  soberly  walk 
the  street  ?  That  have  the  poison  of  asps 
under  their  lips  and  spit  it  in  good  men's 
faces  ?  That  in  a  fearful  manner  scorn  and 
revile  their  holy  calling,  and  salute  them 
everywhere  with  the  ordinary  name  of 
Baal's  priests  ?  Are  they  not  all  bred  up 
in  your  churches?  Do  they  not  all  fre- 
quent your  meetings?  And  do  not  by- 
standers of  your  persuasion  laugh  and  re- 
joice when  they  see  this  contempt  poured 
on  them  ?  Do  they  not  seem  to  encourage 
those  by  their  applauses,  who  are  so  rude 
and  insolent  in  their  behaviour  toward  good 
men  ?  And  yet  these  style  themselves  the 
Oodly,  and  take  it  ill  will,  if  we  do  not 


think  them  so.  These  jou  are  content  to 
wink  at,  that  your  congregations  may  be 
full.  Your  minbtrj  dare  not  preach  down 
these  abuses,  lest  thej  should  be  thought  to 
be  friends  to  Baal. 

"  N.  C,  There  will  be  some  bad  people 
eyery  where. 

"  C  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so.  By 
and  by,  you  will  confess  that  there  may  be 
also  good  people  everywhere,  and  that  some 
of  our  ministers  may  be  good,  though  your 
revilers  make  no  difference,  but  if  they  see 
a  man  in  a  cassock,  presently  throw  dirt  in 
his  face  and  call  him  a  limb  of  antichrist, 
or  some  such  thing.  So  brutish  and  out- 
rageous are  the  passions  of  this  heady 
people!  so  wonderfully  do  they  profit  in 
your  school  in  those  new  virtues  of  hatred 
to  ancient  customs  and  habits  though  never 
so  innocent,  and  hatred  or  anger  to  all  that 
are  not  of  their  way.  For  such  is  the  fire 
I  have  sometimes  seen  in  their  eyes  when 
they  meet  one  of  our  ministers,  that  one 
would  think  they  had  a  mind  to  burn  them 
up ;  and  I  make  no  doubt  they  would  call 
upon  your  prophets,  if  they  were  but  like 
Elijah,  to  call  for  fire  down  from  Heaven 
to  consume  us.  You  may  condemn  their 
folly  perhaps ;  but  whatsoever  you  are 
pleased  to  say,  they  are  the  most  zealous 
of  your  party,  and  think  themselves  the 
most  godly.  And  for  any  thing  I  can  hear, 
they  may  think  so  still ;  it  not  being  the 
manner  of  your  preaching  to  meddle  with 
such  things  as  these ;  nor  the  time,  I  doubt, 
to  be  named,  when  you  heard  a  sermon  to 
reprove  the  scurrilous  and  railing  language 
of  some  among  you  against  the  English 
clergy.  No,  the  way  hath  been,  and  I  doubt 
still  continues,  to  declaim  only  against  su- 
perstition and  formality,  and  will-worship, 
and  sometimes  against  morality ;  and  then 
to  exhort  the  people  to  prize  ordinances, 
and  seek  after  pure  ordinances,  and  admit 
of  no  human  mixtures.  But  whilst  the 
poor  people  are  thus  affrighted,  and  made 
exceeding  timorous  lest  they  should  be 
righteotu  ODermuch,  by  following  vain  tra- 
ditions of  men,  they  have  little  or  no  fears 


wrought  in  them  of  being  wicked  overmuchy 
by  schism  and  disobedience,  and  letting 
loose  their  furious  passions  and  unruly 
tongues ;  by  reviling  God's  ministers :  nay 
by  despising  governments,  and  speaking 
evil  of  dignities.** — Friendly  Debate,  pp. 
116-19. 


[  When  Things  are  indifferent,  and  when  they 

are  not  soJ] 

"Wb  are  agreed  that  the  thing  com- 
manded by  authority  is  not  the  less  indif- 
ferent in  its  own  nature  after  it  is  com- 
manded, than  it  was  before ;  but  only  our 
use  of  it  is  not  so  indifferent  and  at  liberty. 
We  must  needs  be  therefore  agreed  also 
that  this  restraint  comes  not  upon  us  from 
the  things  themselves,  because  still  per- 
fectly indifferent,  but  only  from  the  law 
which  ties  us  up.  Now  we  say,  that  to 
this  law  we  are  to  be  subject,  not  regard- 
ing our  own  liberty  so  much  as  the  prince's 
authority.  You  say,  no;  but  as  the  law 
cannot  alter  the  nature  of  the  things,  so  it 
ought  not  to  restrain  your  freedom  in  the 
use  of  them,  but  leave  that  as  indifferent 
as  the  things  themselves :  that  is,  that  the 
king  ought  to  make  no  such  law  about 
those  matters :  if  he  do,  then  it  is  unlawful 
to  do  what  he  commands  to  be  always 
done;  because  he  ought  to  leave  you  at 
liberty  to  let  it  alone  if  you  please ;  and 
you  ought  to  maintain  your  liberty,  and  by 
no  means  to  part  with  it. 

"Put  the  case  then,  that  you  (being 
master  of  a  family)  will  have  your  children 
and  servants  to  come  at  a  certain  time  and 
place,  &c.,  to  worship  God.  It  is  indif- 
ferent indeed  in  it-self,  and  all  one  to  Gt>d, 
whether  it  be  at  ten,  eleven,  or  twelve 
o'clock;  or  in  what  part  of  your  house 
they  meet ;  or  in  what  cloathes  they  come ; 
or  what  postures  they  use.  But  you  ap- 
point the  hour  of  meeting  shall  be  twelve ; 
and  that  they  come  into  your  parlour,  or 
hall,  or  chapel,  if  you  have  that  conve- 
niency :  and  beside,  you  require  your  ser- 
vants that  they  shall  not  come  into  your 
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parlour  (suppose)  in  those  frocks  wherein 
they  just  before  rubbed  your  horses'  heels, 
(which  you  think  not  handsome  or  decent) 
but  in  their  liveries,  or  some  such  neater 
apparel.  And  when  they  come  there,  you 
bid  them  stand  some  part  of  the  time,  and 
the  rest  you  bid  them  sit,  if  they  please ; 
and  at  prayers  kneel,  as  you  do  yourself. 
Let  me  ask  you  now,  do  you  really  think 
that  this  is  any  such  restraint  of  their 
liberty,  as  they  have  just  cause  to  complain 
of  it  ?  Would  you  think  you  took  too  much 
upon  you  in  making  these  orders  for  your 
family,  of  which  you  are  governor?  Or 
would  you  judge  that  servant  to  be  without 
fault,  and  guiltless  of  any  contempt,  who 
should  say,  that  he  will  come  at  ten  of  the 
clock,  but  not  at  twelve,  because  it  matters 
not  which,  so  that  the  thing  is  done ;  and 
he  will  not  be  tied  to  any  order,  but  to  do 
the  thing?  And  suppose  another  should 
come  and  say  that  he  will  pray,  if  you 
please  to  come  into  the  stable ;  but  he  will 
not  come  into  the  parlour :  for  it  is  indif- 
ferent where  it  is,  and  he  must  not  be  con- 
fined to  one  place  more  than  another.  And 
a  third  should  come  and  tell  you,  that  he  is 
ready  to  join  in  prayer,  but  then  it  must 
be  in  his  frock,  otherwise  he  will  not ;  for 
Grod  may  be  served  as  well  in  that,  as  in 
any  other  garment,  and  he  must  use  his 
christian  liberty,  and  not  be  bound  to  your 
fashion.  And  the  next  should  tell  you  that 
he  will  sit  in  your  presence,  or  else  you 
shall  not  have  his  company :  his  reason  is, 
because  it  is  all  one  to  God  whether  he  sit 
or  stand ;  and  he  is  not  to  let  you  be  master 
of  his  freedom  in  those  matters.  What 
would  you  say  to  these  people  ?  Nay,  what 
would  you  do  with  them?  Would  you 
excuse  them,  and  acknowledge  your  own 
guilt  in  making  such  injunctions?  Or 
would  you  not  rather  treat  them  as  a  com- 
pany of  saucy  clowns  and  ill-bred  fellows, 
not  fit  to  be  kept  in  any  orderly  family  ? 
If  you  should  not,  all  the  world  would 
hold  you  as  ridiculous  as  they.  For  every 
master  of  a  family  is  vested  with  sufiicient 
authority  to  see  such  commands  as  those 


observed.  And  when  they  that  will  not 
observe  them,  yet  acknowledge  them  to  be 
indifierent  things,  truly  I  think  nobody  will 
think  them  harshly  used,  if  they  be  turned 
out  of  doors.  If  they  be  fools  and  blocks, 
that  cannot  understand  common  sense,  then, 
I  confess,  they  are  to  be  pitied;  and  hts 
good  nature  may  work  so  far  as  to  bear 
with  their  simplicity,  if  they  be  otherwise 
good  servants :  but  yet  those  knaves  that 
abused  their  simplicity,  and  instilled  these 
filthy  principles  into  them,  deserve  to  be 
punished  and  put  out  of  his  service,  till 
they  acknowledge  theL*  fault,  and  learn 
more  manners.  Just  like  this  i»  the  pre- 
sent case  before  us.  The  cfaurcfa  is  but  a 
larger  family,  a  wider  society,  in  which  the 
king  is  the  father  and  supreme  governor. 
If  he  make  some  laws  for  the  more  con- 
venient, orderly  and  decent  worship  of  God 
there,  which  in  themselves  are  lawful,  and 
declared  not  to  be  in  their  own  nature  ne- 
cessary, but  only  prudent  constitutions,  I 
cannot  see  but  that  those  who  refuse  to 
obey  them  upon  pretence  of  their  liberty, 
and  that  God  may  as  well  be  worshipped 
without  those  things,  do  shew  themselves 
as  unmannerly,  rude  and  refractory  per- 
sons, as  the  children  or  servants  in  that 
supposed  family,  of  which  I  bade  you  con- 
ceive yourself  master.  And  I  leave  you  to 
apply  this  case  to  that,  and  to  make  the 
parcel  complete  in  your  thoughts  at  your 
leisure.  I  hope  it  will  be  worth  your 
labour,  if  you  do  it  seriously." — Friendly 
Debate^  pp.  78-81. 


[The  Earth's  Produce  influenced  by  MojCs 

5iiw.] 

^'  There  is  a  sort  of  religionists  among 
the  Barbary  Moors,"  says  LAifCEix>T  Ad- 
dison, "  who  measure  the  products  of  the 
earth  by  the  sins  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
who  divine  of  the  success  of  their  tillage 
from  the  observation  of  their  Ramadan^  or 
Lent,  and  the  due  celebrating  of  their 
Easter,  Hid  Segner^  or  the  little  feast  that 
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conclades  it," — Pinkebton's  CoUection^  vol. 
15,  p.  405. 


<^^ww>/>^v^%A«^v««^«M^^ 


[^Absdutian  of  a  Mvle  at  Paulas  CrosaJ] 

^  The  same  man  that  laid  sedition  to  mj 
charge,  was  asked  another  time  whether  he 
were  at  the  sermon  at  Faults  Cross;  he 
answered  that  he  was  there;  and  being 
asked  what  news  there,  *  Marry,'  quoth  he, 
*  wonderful  news ;  we  were  there  clean 
absolved,  my  mule  and  all  had  full  abso- 
lution.* Ye  may  see  by  this  that  he  was 
such  a  one  as  rode  on  a  mule,  and  that  he 
was  a  gentleman.  Indeed  his  mule  was 
wiser  than  he,  for  I  dare  say,  the  mule 
never  slandered  the  preacher.  Oh  an 
unhappy  chance  had  this  mule  to  carry 
such  an  ass  on  her  back !  I  was  there  at 
that  sermon  myself;  in  the  end  of  this 
sermon  he  gave  a  general  absolution,  and 
as  far  as  I  remember,  these,  or  such  other 
like  words  he  spake,  but  at  the  least  I  am 
sure  this  was  his  meaning.  *  As  many  as 
do  acknowledge  yourselves  to  be  sinners, 
and  confess  the  same,  and  stand  not  in  de- 
fence of  it,  but  heartily  abhor  it,  and  will 
believe  in  the  death  of  Christ,  and  will  be 
conformable  thereunto,  Ego  absolvo  vos^ 
quoth  he.  Now  saith  this  gentleman  his 
mule  was  absolved.  The  preacher  absolved 
none  but  such  as  were  sorry  and  did  re- 
pent. Belike  then  she  did  repent  her 
stumbling, — ^his  mule  was  wiser  than  he  a 
great  deal.  I  speak  not  of  worldly  wisdom, 
for  therein  he  is  too  wise,  yea,  he  is  so 
wise,  that  wise  men  marvel  how  he  came 
truly  by  the  tenth  part  of  that  he  hath ; 
but  in  wisdom  which  consisteth  m  rebus 
Deif  in  rebut  salvtU^  in  godly  matters  and 
appertaining  to  our  salvation,  in  this  wis* 
dom  he  is  as  blind  as  a  beetle,  tanquam 
eqvas  et  mulusy  in  qmbus  non  est  intellee* 
tus,  like  horses  and  mules  that  have  no 
understanding.  If  it  were  true  that  the 
mule  repented  her  of  her  stumbling,  I 
think  she  was  better  absolved  than  he." — 
Latimeb*8  Third  Sermon  before  Edward 
VI. 


[^Pastors  in  this  Age^  why  in  constant 
MotionJ] 

**  Most  of  these  men  seem  born  under 
a  travelling  planet;  seldom  having  their 
education  in  the  place  of  their  nativity; 
ofttimes  composed  of  Irish  infancy,  British 
breeding,  and  French  preferment;  taking 
a  coule  in  one  country,  a  crosier  in  another, 
and  a  grave  in  a  third ;  neither  bred  where 
born,  nor  beneficed  where  bred,  nor  buried 
where  beneficed ;  but  wandering  in  several 
kingdoms.  Nor  is  this  to  be  imputed  to 
any  humour  of  inconstancy,  (the  running 
gait  of  the  soul,)  or  any  affected  unsettled- 
ness  in  them;  but  proceeding  from  other 
weighty  considerations.  First,  to  procure 
their  safety.  For  in  time  of  persecution, 
the  surest  place  to  shift  in,  is  constant 
shifting  of  places ;  not  staying  any  where 
so  long,  as  to  give  men*s  malice  a  steady 
aim  to  level  at  them.  Secondly,  to  gain 
experience  in  those  things,  which  grew  not 
all  in  the  same  soil.  Lastly,  that  the 
gospel  thereby  might  be  further,  and  faster 
propagated.  When  there  be  many  guests 
and  little  meat,  the  same  dish  must  go 
clean  through  the  board ;  and  divine  pro- 
vidence ordered  it,  that  in  the  scarcity  of 
preachers,  one  eminent  man  travelling  far, 
should  successively  feed  many  countries." 
— Fuller's  Church  History,  cent,  vi.,  book 
1,  p.  42. 


•\/SA/wVW>A/>AMMiMA^MM/^ 


^Universality  of  the  Church  in  spite  of 
Antichrist^] 

"  Ir  you  demand  then,  where  was  God's 
temple  all  this  while?  the  answer  is  at 
hand :  there  where  antichrist  sate.  Where 
was  Christ's  people?  even  under  anti- 
christ's priests :  and  yet  this  is  no  justifi- 
cation at  all,  either  of  antichrist  or  of  his 
priests ;  but  a  manifestation  of  God's  great 
power,  who  is  able  to  uphold  his  church 
even  there,  where  Satan's  throne  is.  Baby- 
lon was  an  infectious  place,  and  the  in- 
fection thereof  was  mortall :  and  yet  God 
had  his  people  there  whom  hee  pre&etN^ 
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from  the  mortalitie  of  tbat  infection.  Else 
how  shoiild  he  have  said.  Come  out  of  her ^ 
my  people ;  that  yee  bee  not  partakers  of  her 
sinnes,  and  that  yee  receive  not  of  her  plagues. 
If  the  place  had  not  been  infectious,  he 
should  not  have  needed  to  forewame  them 
of  the  danger  wherein  they  stood  of  par- 
taking in  her  sinnes,  and  if  the  infection 
had  not  been  mortall,  hee  would  not  have 
put  them  in  mind  of  the  plagues  that  were 
to  follow :  and  if  in  the  place  thus  mortally 
infected,  God  had  not  preserred  a  people 
alive  unto  himselfe,  he  could  not  have  said : 
Come  out  of  her^  my  people, 

"  The  enemie  indeed  had  there  sowne  his 
tares,  but  sowne  them  in  the  Lord's  field, 
and  among  the  Lord's  wheate.  And  a  field, 
we  know,  may  so  be  overgrowne  with  such 
evill  weeds  as  these,  that  at  the  first  sight 
a  man  would  hardly  thinke,  that  any  come 
were  there  at  all;  even  as  in  the  barne 
itself  the  mixture  of  the  chafie  with  the 
weate  is  sometime  such,  as  a  farre  ofi* 
man  would  imagine  that  he  did  see  but  a 
heape  of  chafie,  and  nothing  else.  Those 
worthy  husbandmen  that  in  these  last  six 
hundred  yeeres  have  taken  paines  in  pluck- 
ing up  those  pernicious  weedes  out  of  the 
Lord's  field,  and  severing  the  chafi*  from 
his  graine  cannot  be  rightly  said  in  doing 
this,  eyther  to  have  brought  in  another 
field  or  to  have  changed  the  ancient  graine. 
The  field  is  the  same,  but  weeded  now, 
unweeded  then :  the  graine  the  same,  but 
winnowed  now,  unwinnowed  then.  Wee 
preach  no  new  faith,  but  the  same  catholique 
faith  that  ever  hath  been  preached ;  neyther 
was  it  any  part  of  our  meaning  to  begin  a 
new  church  in  these  latter  dayes  of  the 
world,  but  to  reforme  the  old.  A  tree  that 
hath  the  luxurious  branches  lopped  off  and 
the  noxious  things  that  cleave  unto  it  taken 
away ;  is  not  by  this  pruning  and  purging 
of  it  made  another  tree  than  it  was  before : 
neyther  is  the  church  reformed  in  our 
dayes,  another  church  than  that  which  was 
deformed  in  the  dayes  of  our  fore-fathers ; 
though  it  hath  no  agreement,  for  all  that, 
with  poperic,.  which  is  the  pestilence  that 


walked  in  those  times  of  darknesse,  and 
the  destruction  that  now  wasteth  at  noon 
day." — UsHSB,  tn  his  Sermon  on  the  Uni' 
versality  of  the  Church,  p.  30. 


W\<>/S/W>^/>«*VS/N/»/V\/V/\/\/>/\ 


[7^  Day  of  Mircu:les  gone  by ;  vain  Claim 
of  the  Romish  Church.^ 

Jebbmt  Tatix>r  speaks  ^of  their  known 
arts  of  abusing  the  people  by  pretended 
apparitions,  and  false  miracles,  for  the  es- 
tablishing of  strange  opinions.  Non  obscu" 
rum  est  quot  opiniones  invecUe  sunt  in  orbem 
per  omnes  ad  suum  questum  callidos,  conficto- 
rum  miraculorum  prasidio,  said  Erasmus. 
These  doctrines  must  needs  be  things  that 
come  over  the  walls,  and  in  at  the  window ; 
they  come  not  the  right  way.  For  besides 
that,  as  St.  Chrysostom  says,^  It  was  at 
first  profitable,  that  miracles  should  be 
done,  and  now  it  is  profitable  that  they  be 
not  done :  for  then  our  faith  was  finished 
by  miracles,  but  now  by  the  Divine  Scrip- 
tures :  miracles  are  like  watering  of  plants 
to  be  done  when  they  are  newly  set,  and 
before  they  have  taken  root.  Hence  the 
apostle  saith,  *•  Tongues  are  for  a  sign  to 
them  that  believe  not,  and  not  for  them 
that  believe.'  So  St.  Gregory,*  *  our  ances- 
tors followed  after  signs ;  by  which  it  came 
to  pass  that  they  should  not  be  necessary 
to  their  posterity ;'  and  '  he  *  that  yet  looks 
for  miracles  that  he  may  believe,  is  himself 
a  miracle.'  Nay,  to  pretend  miracles  now- 
a-days  is  the  worst  sign  in  the  world.  And 
here  St.  Austin,^  in  great  zeal,  gives  warn- 
ing of  such  things  as  these :  let  not  a  man 
say  this  is  true,  because  Donatus  Pontius, 
or  another,  hath  done  wonderful  things; 
or  because  men  praying  at  the  memories 
of  martyrs  are  heard,  or  because  such,  or 
such  things  there  happen,  or  because  that 
brother  of  ours,  or  that  sister  of  ours  wak- 


1  In  1  Cor.  ii.  torn.  vi.  Kai  ydp  cai  r6rc  xpT 
aifiktc  lyiviTO  vvv  xpi|0(/<ii»£  ov  yivirau 

*  Homil.  29,  in  Evangel. 

*  St.  August,  de  rerk  Relig.  c.  ^. 

*  lb.  de  civit.  Dei,  lib.  xxii.  c.  8. 
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ing  B&w  mich  a  vision,  or  Bleeping  dreamt 
gucli  a  dream :  let  those  fictioDs  of  lying 
men  or  wonders  of  deceitful  spirits,  be 
removed.  For  either  those  things  which 
are  spoken,  are  not  true ;  or  if  any  mira- 
des  of  heretics  be  done,  we  ought  to  take 
beed  the  more,  because  when  our  Lord  said, 
■ome  *  deceivers  should  arise,  which  should 
do  signs,  and  deceive,  if  it  were  poasible, 
the  very  elect ;'  he,  commending  this  saying, 
vehemently  added.  Behold,  I  have  told 
you  of  it  before.  The  tame  is  also  taught 
by  the  author*  of  the  imperfect  work  on 
St.  Matthew,  imputed  to  St.  Chrysostom, 
who  calls  the  power  of  working  miracles 
(afler  the  first  vocation  of  the  Gospel) 
'■aedaiiumu  a^utoria,'  the  helps  of  Beduc* 
tioD ;  as  at  first  they  were  by  Christ,  and 
Christ's  servantt,  as  instrument  of  vocation ; 
and  affirms,  these  helps  of  deceit  were  to 
be  delivered  to  the  devil.  It  was  the  same 
in  the  Gospel,  as  it  was  in  the  law  of  Moses 
after  God  had  by  signs  and  wonders  in  the 
hand  of  Moses,  fixed  and  established  his 
law,  which  only  was  to  be  their  rule ;  and 
caution  waa  given,  (Deut.  i.  13.)  that 
■gainst  that  rule  no  man  should  be  believed, 
though  he  wrought  miracles.  Upon  which 
words  Theodoret  says,"  '  We  are  instructed 
that  we  must  not  mind  signs,  when  he  that 
works  them  teaches  any  thing  contrary  to 
piety.'  And  lierefore  these  things  con  be 
to  no  purpose,  unless  it  be  to  deceive; 
except  this  only,  that  where  miracles  are 
pretended,  there  is  a  warning  also  given, 
that  there  is  danger  of  deception  and  tbere 
is  the  seat  of  antichrist,  '  who  is  foretold 
should  come  in  all  signs,  and  lying  won- 
ders.' '  Otneratio  neguam  tignum  qtuerit,' 
said  Christ.  But  it  is  remarkable  by  the 
doctrines,  for  which  in  the  Church  of  Rome* 
miracles  are  pretended,  that  they  are  a 
cover  fitted  for  their  dish ;  new  miracles  to 
destroy  the  old  truths,  and  to  introduce 
new  opinions.    For  to  prove  any  article  of 


■  An^.  Tract.  13,  in  Evang;.  Job.  Horn.  49. 

•  Qnsit.  in  Denter. 

>  Hie.  11, 19.  Vide  Stellam,  ibid. 


our  creed,  or  the  necessity  of  Divine  com- 
mandment or  the  divinity  of  the  eternal 
Son  of  God,  there  is  now  no  need  of  mira- 
cles, and  for  this  way  of  proving  these,  and 
such  articles  as  these,  they  trouble  not 
themselves;  but  for  tran substantiation, 
adoration  of  the  consecrated  bread  and 
wine,  for  purgatory,  invocation,  and  wor- 
ship of  sunts,  of  their  relics,  of  the  crosa, 
monastical  vows,  fraternities  of  fHars,  and 
monks,  the  pope's  supremacy,  and  double 
monarchy  in  the  church  of  Rome,  they 
never  give  over  to  make,  uid  boast  pro- 
digious miracles." — Vol.  x.  pp.  489-91. 


[DocWne  of  Fargatory.l 
"  The  doctrine  of  which  business  is  this, 
tliat  tome  dying  not  so  bad  as  to  be  damned, 
yet  not  so  absolutely  good  as  to  go  to 
heaven,  are  sent  to  pulsatory,  and  there 
their  sins  scoured  away  by  fire  and  tor- 
ment ;  yet  some  after  a  hundred,  some 
after  two  hundred  years,  &c.  go  to  heaven : 
but  that  the  pope  by  his  power,  and  the 
priests,  by  their  singing  masses,  and  dirges, 
can  bring  them  out  sooner,  than  otherwise 
their  time  should  be.  And  heuce  so  vast 
revenues  have  been  bestowed  upon  their 
monasteries,  chapels,  and  chantries,  upon 
this  reason,  that  the  priests  there  should 
say  mosses,  and  use  dii^es  and  prayers  for 
the  souls  of  the  founders,  to  deliver  them 
out  of  purgatory. 

"  And  thus,  they  make  this  article  of 
Christ's  descent  a  matter,  rather  of  profit, 
than  of  f^th ;  of  money,  rather  than  of 
edification.  And  were  not  profit  or  worldly 
advantage  in  the  wind,  there  would  never 
be  such  struggling  with  them  to  maintun 
points  ogunst  reason,  and  religion,  as  there 

"  They  conclude  hell  to  be  under  the 
earth,  or  within  it ;  which  is  a  fancy  of  the 
heathen  poets  and  others,  that  concluded 
both  the  place  of  torment,  and  of  happiness, 
to  be  down  in  the  earth.  These  men  have 
learned  from  Scripture,  that  the  ^Iwft  ^ ' 
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the  blessed  is  above  in  heaven,  and  so  they 
refuse  that  part  of  the  heathen^s  opinion ; 
but  retain  the  other,  that  hell  is  under 
ground.  Upon  what  ground,  who  can 
show?  it  is  neither  agreeable  to  reason, 
nor  at  all  to  Scripture.  Not  to  reason,  to 
imagine  a  place  under  ground  to  be  a  place 
for  souls  and  spirits,  which  are  so  far  from 
an  earthly  substance.  Not  to  Scripture 
which  tells  us,*  that '  the  devil  is  the  prince 
of  the  air,'  and  not  dwelling  under  ground : 
that  tells  us  that  Uhe  damned  are  tor- 
mented before  the  angels,  and  before  the 
throne  of  the  Lamb ; '  not  in  the  bottom  of 
the  earth,  or  under  ground.  And  time 
will  be,  when  there  will  be  no  earth  at  all ; 
and  where  will  hell  be  found  then ;  May 
we  never  know  where  the  place  of  hell  is ! 
but,  certainly,  it  is  a  most  senseless  and 
irrational  thing  to  hold  it  to  be  within  this 
earth." — Lighttoot,  vol.  6,  pp»  4,  5. 


^^^SA^^^k^^^V^^/^^^^l^^^ 


^Retributive  Justice — exemplified  in  the  Exe^ 
cutionofthe  Murderers  of  Captain  GlasJ] 

^'  He  was  using  his  utmost  endeavours  to 
open  a  new  channel  for  the  trade  of  Great 
Britain  to  the  interior  of  Africa,  and  aimed 
(if  the  Government  approved  of  it)  to  erect 
an  establishment  on  that  coast,  near  some 
large  navigable  river,  which  he  had  dis- 
covered as  suitable,  on  the  west  of  Senegal. 
He  first  went  out  in  the  employ  of  some 
London  merchants,  in  pursuit  of  a  plant 
used  in  dyeing. 

"  On  his  return  to  London,  he  laid  his 
plan  before  the  Ministry,  who  furnished  him 
with  a  ship  of  some  force,  and  powers  to  fix 
a  settlement.  He  arrived  safe  at  the  place, 
but,  wanting  some  com  for  his  little  colony, 
he  set  out  with  wife  and  daughter,  and  some 
men,  in  a  small  vessel,  to  the  Canary  Is- 
lands, where  they  were  all  seized,  and  put 
in  separate  prisons.  The  cause  was  this: 
the  Spanish  Minister  in  London,  hearing  of 
a  new  settlement  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and 


_ 


»  Eph.  ii.  2.    Rev.  xiv.  10. 


not  knowing  the  nature  of  it,  sent  informa" 
tion  to  his  Court,  and  particularly  described 
Capt.  Glas  as  the  great  promoter  of  the 
scheme,  which  he  suspected  would  interfere 
with  their  fishing  trade.  In  consequence 
of  this,  the  court  of  Madrid  sent  orders  to 
the  Governors  of  those  Islands  to  confine 
the  Captain  if  he  came  there.  In  the  mean 
time  the  men  whom  he  bad  lefl  in  Africa 
were  murdered  by  some  Arabs,  and  the 
ship  pillaged.  After  some  years  of  con- 
finement, the  Captain  found  means,  by  en- 
closing a  bit  of  paper  (written  with  his  pen- 
cil) in  a  loaf  of  bread,  to  inform  the  British 
Consid  of  his  situation;  and  after  several 
letters  had  passed  between  the  British  and 
Spanish  Ministers,  he  was,  with  his  family, 
liberated.  They  took  their  passage  in  a 
trading  vessel  bound  to  London,  and  their 
fnends  in  Scotland  were  informed  of  it.  At 
length  the  newspapers  announced  the  arri- 
val of  the  ship  in  the  Irish  channel ;  and  at 
the  very  time  when  their  aged  father  and 
many  friends  were  looking  daily  for  their 
personal  appearance,  another  newspaper 
brought  the  melancholy  tidings  that  they 
were  all  murdered!  some  villains  in  the 
ship,  knowing  that  there  was  much  treasure 
in  her,  combined  together  to  secure  it,  and 
resolved  to  kill  the  Captain  and  crew.  Cap- 
tain Glas  hearing  a  noise  on  deck,  went  up 
with  his  sword ;  but  one  of  the  fellows,  fear- 
ful of  his  bravery,  lurked  below,  and  on  his 
going  up  thrust  him  through  his  body  from 
his  back.  Poor  Mrs.  Glas  with  her  sweet 
daughter,  clung  together  begging  for  mercy, 
but  the  cruel  wretches  heaved  them  over- 
board, fast  locked  in  each  other*s  arms! 
The  murderers  got  to  land,  secreted  the 
chests  of  money  in  the  sand,  and  went  to  an 
alehouse  to  enjoy  themselves.  They  were 
soon  taken  up  on  suspicion,  confessed  all, 
and  were  hanged  in  Ireland.  When  this 
sad  news  reached  Perth,  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Glas  were  shocked  exceedingly,  and  knew 
not  how  to  communicate  this  unexpected 
event  to  his  poor  father.  One  of  them  took 
the  paper,  and  pointing  to  the  paragraph, 
with  solemn  silence  waited  the  perusal.   Mr. 
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GUw  bote  the  shock  with  great  composure 
and  resignation,  and  in  a  few  hours  attended 
the  church  sMembly  that  evening,  where  all 
were  astoniaheil  to  see  him.  lie  took  his 
part  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  On  hear- 
ing afterwards  that  those  murderers  were 
executed,  he  made  the  following  uncommon 
remark,  '  It  would  be  a  glorious  instance  of 
DiTine  mercy,  if  Geoi^e  Glas  and  his  mur- 
derers should  meet  together  ia  heaven.' " — 
Wilson's  History  and  AntiqaiHeg  ofDuaeni- 
iJig  Churchet. 


[_Aa  Intight  into  tht  jffvmait  Heart.} 
Tiu  Princess  Henrietta-Caroline -Lou- 
isa, daughter  of  Ferdinand  Count  of  Lippc- 
Biesterfeld  and  wife  of  Prince  Albert  of 
Anhalt-Dessau,  writes  thus  in  a  short  me- 
moir of  herself : 

"  In  the  jear  1776  an  entirely  new  period 
ID  my  views  of  Christianity  commenced. 
I  became  acquunted  with  a  uewly  formed 
society  which  was  to  consist  of  none  but 
sentimeDtal,  virtuous,  noble  souls.  They 
talked  much  of  the  Father  of  all,  and  of 
Jesus  Christ,  who  was  held  forth  as  the 
great  fiattem  of  virtue.  We  strenuously 
endeavoured  to  attain  to  the  height  of  moral 
excellence.  We  had  a  certain  sign  by 
which  we  knew  one  another,  assumed  the 
name  of  brothers  and  sisters,  and  as  much 
as  possible,  observed  a  uniformity  of  dresa. 
We  also  affected  an  independence  on  the 
rest  of  mankind,  whom  we  did  not  consider 
as  noble,  ext^Uent,  and  of  superior  worth ; 
and  had  conceived  a  very  exalted  idea  of 
the  dignity  of  man  when  his  powers  are  in 
proper  exercise.  We  fancied  to  have  at- 
tained to  an  uncommon  degree  of  sanctity 
and  purity  of  morals,  but  in  the  very  heart, 
we  were  exactly  what  our  Saviour  pro- 
nounees  the  Pharisees  to  be,  '  like  unto 
whitcd  sepulchres,  which  indeed  appear 
beautiful  outwardly,  but  are  within  full  of 
dead  men's  bones,  and  of  alt  unclcanliness." 
But  this  depth  of  wickedness  we  were  ut- 
terly averse  to  dive  into.  Mere  pride  lorded 
it  over  us,  though  we  conceived  quite  other- 


wise ;  considering  ourselves  as  valiant 
champions  for  the  truth,  on  account  of 
which  we  had  indeed  to  suffer  much  re- 
proach; but  we  sustained  it  courageously, 
persuaded  that  this  was  the  very  stamp  we 
were  to  bear. — 0  God,  what  a  wretched 
society  were  we ! " — Eriangelical  Magazine, 
March,  1812. 

IGod't  Jw^menti  on  a  Laml/or  iU  Wick- 

"  Sbe  ye  not  the  vyllayne  beggars  and 
valiant  vagaboundes  whom  God  plagcth 
with  poverte,  and  myserye  for  theyr  nbo- 
mynable  lyvyng,  dysposed  to  no  goodnes, 
how  hartely  they  wyshe  for  a  rufielynge 
daye  1"  Beholde  every  state  allmost  in  every 
christen  realroe,  as  husbandmen,  artyfycers, 
marchaunts,  courtyers,  with  all  other  de- 
grees as  well  spyritual  and  temporal,  and  I 
fere  me  that  ye  shall  sayc,  but  if  God  of 
his  goodnes  amende  us  not  the  sooner,  there 
shall  eome  to  passe  amonge  us  the  ferefull 
jugement  of  God  spoken  by  the  prophet 
Osee  to  the  people  of  Israbell  and  inha- 
bytersofthelande;  'Thereisno  truthe,  no 
mereye,  nor  scyence  of  God  in  the  yorth. 
Cursyngc  and  lyenge,  manslaughter,  theft, 
and  advowtrye  hathe  overflowen,  and  bloode 
hath  lowched  bloode :  for  the  which  the 
yerth  shall  wayle  and  every  inhabyter  in  it 
shall  be  fcebled.'  And  this  as  I  have  sayde 
not  one  contrey  fawty,  and  another  fantles, 
one  estate  fowle  and  deformed  and  another 
pure  and  dene,  the  spyrytualtie  synful,  and 
the  tcmporaltie  set  all  on  vertue,  the  heades 
and  rulers  culpable,  and  the  people  oute  of 
blame,  nor  that  any  estate  maye  laye  the 
hole  weight  of  Goddes  wrath  unto  the 
other,  and  therof  discharge  themselfe,  but 
eche  of  thejni  is  cause  both  of  thejr  own 
harme  and  other  folkes  to.  And  the  peo- 
ple are  nothyoge  lesse  fawtye,  provokynge 
the  wrathe  of  God,  than  theyr  heades  or 
govornours,  nor  one  state  party culerlye 
cause  of  anothers  calamytie.  But  all  we 
together  have  synned,  and  have  deserved 
the  vengeaunce  of  God,  which  hangelh  be-  I, 
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fore  our  eyes,  redy  to    fall    ere  we  be 
aware." — Qjusre, 


«^^^^^h^^^hMA^^^^%^^^k^^ 


[^Romanist  Unity,'] 

'*It  is  strange/*  says  Jebemt  Tatlob, 
**tliat  the  Dominicans  should  be  of  one 
opinion  in  the  matter  of  predetermination 
and  immaculate  conception,  and  all  the  Fran- 
ciscans of  the  quite  contrary,  as  if  their 
understandings  were  formed  in  a  different 
mold,  and  furnished  with  various  princi- 
ples by  their  very  rule." — Liberty  of  Pro' 
phesyingy  p.  511. 

IJlie  DeviVs  Dislike  to  Interference.'] 

"The  Devil,"  says  F.  Picoix>,  "whom 
we  were  going  to  disturb  in  that  peaceable 
possession  which  he  had  enjoyed  during  so 
many  ages,  made  all  his  efforts  to  impede 
our  enterprize  and  prevent  our  success." — 
Lett,  Edtf,  tom.  8,  p.  53.  Edit.  1781. 

Gregory  Nazianzen.     Carmen  de  "Vita  Stia, 

"Est  namque  hominibus  istis  hoc  in 
more  positum,  ut  mal^  k  se  actorum  causas 
in  eos  ipsos  regiciant  quos  Iseserunt ;  atque 
ita  majorem  noxam  per  conficta  nequiter 
mendacia  sibi  adversantibus  inferant,  se 
vero  ipsos  sceleris  veluti  omnis  puros  exhi- 
beant." — At  the  end  of  the  Prologue, 

"Est  enim  metus  magister  longe  optimus 
maximeque  opportunus ;" — spoken  of  men 
in  a  shipwreck  brought  by  danger  to  con- 
version. —  About  the  middle  of  the  first 
chapter, 

"  SiCABn  delude  adinstar,  judicibus  me 
sistunt,  hominibus  torvo  elatoque  supercilio 
metuendis,  et  unam  dumtaxat  legem,  po- 
puli  gratiam  et  favorem,  sibi  propositam 
habentibus." — Chap,  3. 

"NoK  hie  recensebo  lapides  quibus  me 
impetierunt,  et  quorum  tempestate  non 
aliter  ac  instructissimo  convivio  me  prsebui. 
De  quibus  unum  tamen  est  quod  querar ; 
non  enim  recta  satis  in  me  involarunt,  ac 
in  ea  solummodo  suum  fregerunt  impetum. 


qu»  mortis  recipiendsB  capacia  non  sunt. 
—Ibid. 


^^t^^«^/^MM^AA^tA^s^/v^««A 


[Plain  Preaching,] 

"  SuFFiCEBE  quippe  nobis  debet  simpli- 
cissimus  etiam  de  fidei  nostras  rebus  sermo, 
sufficere  debet  nuda  fides,  cum  qud,  absque 
ullo  sermonis  omatu,  majorem  fidelium 
partem  ad  desideratam  beatitatem  Deus 
perducit.  Etenim,  si  apud  solos  eruditos 
sedem  sibi  fides  deligeret,  nescio  sane  an 
Deo  pauperius  aliquid  reperiri  facile  posset. 

"  Si  tamen  tantd  dicendi  cupiditate  fla- 
gras,  si  tanto  zelo  accenderis,  si  grave  adeo 
ac  molestum  tibi  sit  nihil  k  te  proferri  in 
publicum,  (human!  certe  quiddam  h&c  in 
parte  pateris ;  nee  est  cur  voto  isti  tuo  non 
faveam;)  loquere  sane  et  adhortare ;  verum 
non  sine  adjuncto  metu,  nee  semper  ac  ju- 
giter,  nee  omnia,  nee  qu&vis  occasione,  nee 
apud  onmes,  nee  sine  locorum  delectu,  sed 
quando,  et  quantum,  et  quo  loco,  et  apud 
quos  potissimum  decet,  loquendum  scias." 
— Ibid.  Chap,  6, 


WV*/VWN/W^»W/\^/\/W%/V\ 


[Saint  Bemard^s  Device,] 

"  S.  Bebnabd  took  for  his  device  a  harp 
with  this  motto  Q^id  erit  in  Patria  f — al- 
luding to  those  which  the  Israelites  in  Ba- 
bylon hung  upon  the  willows,  and  to  the 
state  of  his  own  immortal  here  in  this 
world,  compared  with  what  it  was  to  be  in 
its  heavenly  country." — ^Vibtba,  Serm,  i,  4, 
p.  203. 


>^^^^*^^t0,^^^>^*>**f*f>^^,^m 


[Want  of  Clergy,] 

"  The  number  of  our  clergy  is  too  few. 
They  are  not  able  to  attend  such  vast 
charges  as  they  ought,  especially  in  London 
and  other  great  towns,  where  it  is  impos- 
sible for  some  ministers,  if  they  should  do 
nothing  else,  to  visit  all  the  families,  much 
less  every  particular  person  who  is  under 
their  cure :  and  the  like  in  many  country 
parishes.  This  is  one  great  cause  of  the 
increase  of  dissenters  amongst  us,  of  all 
sorts. 
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'^  There  were  in  the  small  kingdom  of 
Israel  at  one  time  38,000  Levites  above  the 
age  of  thirty.  England  would  require 
many  more  to  perform  their  function  as 
they  ought,  to  the  profit  of  the  people. 
And  all  the  patrimony  that  ever  the  church 
had  in  England  would  not  overdo  it,  to  be 
divided  among  so  many  as  would  be  need- 
ful of  the  clergy,  and  for  maintaining  the 
poor  besides,  together  with  the  building 
and  repairs  of  churches,  schools,  colleges, 
libraries,  and  many  other  charges  profitable 
to  the  nation. 

'*  And  another  consideration ;  if  there 
were  such  a  number  of  the  clergy,  there 
would  be  more  provision  for  many  of  our 
sons,  whom  we  cannot  now  dispose  of,  at 
least  not  so  well.*' — Leslis,  (Divine  Right 
of  Tithes)  2,  876. 

{^Mixture  of  the  Sacramental  Wine  with 

Water.] 

Pops  Alexander  I.  first  mixed  the  sa- 
cramental wine,  and  left  the  receipt  for 
holy  water.  A  tolerable  epigram  upon  the 
subject  by  some  Mariano,  is  quoted  by 
Bemino. 

Vino  miscet  aquam:  mixto  sale  temperat 
undam, 
Regnat  Alexander  sobrius  et  sapidus. 


•%/«M«V«^««MM^^M«WVNA^^^V 


^Poverty  of  the  Clergy,'] 
The  income  of  the  clergy  was  so  very 
low  that  in  some  places  they  were  allowed 
a  whittle-gate, — that  is,  the  minister  was 
privil^ed  to  go  from  house  to  house  in  the 
parish,  and  for  a  certain  number  of  days 
enter  his  whittle  (knife)  with  the  rest  of  the 
household,  and  live  with  him ;  this  has  been 
abolished  within  the  memory  of  man.^ 

*  ''  An  harden  sarky  aguse  grassing,  and  a  whittU 
gait,"  were  all  the  salary  of  a  clergjmany  not 
many  yean  ago,  in  Cumberland :  in  other  words, 
his  entire  stipend  consisted  of  a  shirt  of  coarse 
linen,  the  right  of  commoning  geese,  and  the  pri- 
rilege  of  using  a  knife  ( A.  S.  whytel,)  and  fork  at 
the  table  of  his  parishioners." — BaocHETr's  Glou. 
inv,    J.  W.  W. 


[^An  everyday  Advertisement  in  1849.] 
Ad  Cleros, 

"  SEXAcnrrA  Condones  ad  Fidem  et 
usum  Christianas  religionis  spectantes,  novis 
typis  accurate  Manuscripta  in  imitantibus 
mandatie,  a  Presbjrtero  Ecclesise  Anglicanse 
compositie  :  veneunt  apud  Ostell,  Ave- 
maria-lane,  Londini,  Pretium  £3. 

"  Hse  Conciones  aptantur  ad  omnes  Dies 
Dominicas  totius  Anni,  et  ad  Occasiones 
tam  speciales,  quam  consuetas.  Prostant 
venales,  simul  sub  involucre  sigillato  cui 
inscribitur  Sexaginta  Conciones,  &c.*'  — 
Courier,  Saturday,  May  9,  1807. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^%^^AA^^A 


ILes  Discemans  et  les  MUangistee.'] 

In  the  strange  exhibitions  which  were 
made  by  the  Deacon  Paris,  ^*  On  vovlut 
savoir  quel  itoit  le  principe  dominant  qui 
op^rait  le  merveilleux  de  la  convulsion. 
Cette  question  tres-importante,fut  long-temps 
agitee  dans  les  diverses  synagogues  des  se- 
couristes.  Les  uns  voulaient  que  cefut  Vceuvre 
du  dSmon;  les  autres  soutenaient  qui  c'Stait 
uniquement  Vceuvre  de  Dieu.  Au  milieu  de 
ce  con/lit  d*opinio7U  parurent  les  discemans, 
qui  pretendirent  que  toute  convulsion  accom- 
pagnee  desecours  itaituneoiVLyTe  mel^,  d'ou 
Us  conclurent  que  dans  le  merveilleux  de  la 
convulsion,  il  y  avail  le  diable  dominant,  et 
le  diable  doming.  Ceux  qui  embrasserent  ce 
sentiment  se  nommerent  les  m^langistes."  — 
DuvEENET,  Hist,  du  Sorbonne,  tom.  2,  p. 


310. 


^MWW^^^^k^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


[Triumph  of  Vice,] 

"  Vice,"  says  South  (vol.  4,  p.  135), "  has 
clearly  got  the  victory,  and  carried  it  against 
all  opposition.  It  rides  on  successfully  and 
gloriously,  lives  magnificently,  and  fares 
deliciously  every  day;  and  all  this  in  the 
face  of  G<>d  and  man,  without  either  fear 
of  one  or  shame  of  the  other.  Nay,  so  far 
are  our  modern  sinners  from  sneidcing  un- 
der their  guilt,  that  they  scorn  to  hide,  or 
so  much  as  hold  down  their  head  for  less 
crimes  than  many  others  have  lost  theirs. 
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Such  a  rampancy  of  vice  has  this  age  of 
abused  mercies,  or  rather  miracles,  brought 
England  to.  While  on  the  other  hand,  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  many  brave  and 
worthy  persons,  who  had  both  done  and 
suffered  honourably  for  their  prince,  their 
church,  and  their  country,  as  a  reward  for 
all  this,  live  in  want  and  misery,  and  a 
dismal  lack  of  all  things,  because  they  had 
rather  work  or  beg,  do  or  suffer  any  thing, 
than  sin  for  their  bread.** 


»«AA«>/N«WVWWW«A/S/VWWW 


[^Divers  Religions  the  Spawn  of  Faction,'] 

"  The  Hierarchy  and  English  Liturgy 
being  voted  down,  there  was  a  general 
liberty  given  to  all  consciences  in  point  of 
religion.  The  taylor  and  shoemaker  might 
have  cut  out  what  religion  they  pleased ;  the 
vintner  and  tapster  might  have  broached 
what  religion  they  pleased;  the  druggist 
and  apothecary  might  have  mingled  her 
as  they  pleased;  the  haberdasher  might 
have  put  her  upon  what  block  he  pleased ; 
the  armourer  and  cutler  might  have  ^- 
brished  her  as  they  pleased;  the  dyer 
might  have  put  what  colour,  the  painter 
what  face  they  pleased  upon  her;  the 
draper  and  mercer  might  have  measured 
her  as  they  pleased;  the  weaver  might 
have  cast  her  upon  what  loom  he  pleased ; 
the  boatswain  and  mariner  might  have 
brought  her  to  what  deck  they  pleasedj 
the  barber  might  have  trimmed  her  as  he 
pleased;  the  gardener  might  have  lopped 
her  as  he  pleased;  the  blacksmith  might 
have  forged  what  religion  he  pleased.  And 
so  every  one  according  to  his  profession 
and  fancy  was  tolerated  to  form  what  re- 
ligion he  pleased.** — Sober  Inspections,  8fc. 
p.  105. 


^wvwwws/v\«/»/vv*'*' 


[^Conformist  and  Nonconformist  on  Obedi' 
dience  and  Disobedience.'] 

"  Conformist.  Was  not  there  a  time  when 
this  was  a  principle  among  your  ministers, 
that  they  should  obey  the  orders  of  the 
magistrate  under  whom  they  lived,  if  they 
were  not  sinful  ? 


"  Non  Conformist,  I  am  not  much  ac- 
quainted with  their  opinions  in  those  mat- 
ters. 

"  C,  You  may  know  them  then  by  their 
practises,  which  I  suppose  you  will  by  all 
means  have  to  be  consistent  with  their 
principles. 

"  N,  C.  What  practises  ? 

"  C,  I  think  there  were  orders  in  the 
late  times  that  no  man  should  pray  publicly 
for  King  Charles,  and  they  obeyed  them. 
They  were  required  also  to  keep  a  thanks- 
giving for  the  victories  at  Dunbar  and 
Worcester,  with  which  I  believe  the  most, 
if  not  all,  complied.  Nay,  that  thanks- 
giving was  repeated  every  year  at  White- 
haU,  and  I  believe  Cromwell  found  some 
among  you  that  would  not  deny  to  carry  on 
the  work  of  that  day. 

"  N,  C,  What  do  you  infer  from  hence  ? 

"  C  That  they  have  forsaken  their  prin- 
ciples :  for  now  they  will  not  obey  the 
khig*8  orders.  Mark  what  I  say.  They 
would  obey  usurpers,  because  they  had  a 
power  for  the  time  being;  and  now  they 
disobey  their  sovereign,  whose  power  they 
acknowledge  to  be  just,  and  who  commands 
things  that  are  not  imlawful." — Friendly 
Conference,  p.  53. 

[Hospitality  of  Bishop  Seth  Ward,] 

'•''  Bishops  are  conmumded  by  St.  Paul 
to  be  hospitable :  never  did  any  yield  more 
punctual  obedience  to  that  apostolical  in- 
junction than  this  Bishop  of  Salisbury 
(Seth  Ward);  for,  be  it  spoken  without 
any  reflection,  no  person  in  that  county,  or 
the  diocese,  that  ever  I  heard  of,  kept  con- 
stantly so  good  a  table  as  he  did,  which 
also  as  occasion  required  was  augmented. 
He  used  to  say,  that  he  expected  all  his 
brethren  of  the  clergy  who  upon  any  busi- 
ness came  to  Salisbury  should  make  use  of 
his  table,  and  that  he  took  it  kindly  of  all 
the  gentry  who  did  so.  Scarce  any  person 
of  quality  passed  betwixt  London  and  Ex- 
eter but,  if  their  occasions  permitted,  dined 
with  him.    The  meanest  curates  were  wel- 
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come  to  bia  table ;  and  he  nerer  fuled  to 
drink  to  them,  and  treat  them  with  all  aflk- 
bilitj  and  kindness  imaginable.  He  ofVen 
told  hie  gaesta,  the;  were  welcome  to  their 
own,  for  he  accounted  himself  bat  their 
steward." — Db.  Wii.tbb  Fopb's  Life  of 
Biikop  Ward,  p.  70. 


\_Mdtulroiu  Fropoiition  thai  Ood  it  tA« 
Author  of  Sin.'] 

Da.  JoHK  MooRB  (Sermon  preached 
before  the  Lord  Mayor  at  Guildhall  Chapel, 
May  28, 1682)  quotes  this  mouBtroua  propo- 
tition  from  Archer's  Comfort  for  Believers, 
'*  that  God  ia  the  author  not  of  thote  actions 
alone,  in  and  witli  which  sin  is,  but  of  the 
very  praTity,  ataxy, .  anomy,  irr^ularity 
and  sinfulness  itaelf,  which  is  in  them ;  yea, 
that  God  bath  more  hand  in  men's  iiinfnl- 
ness  than  they  themseWes."  And  from  Dr. 
Twias's  FnuAc.  Oratia,  he  quotes  these 
words, /otemur  Detim  rum  moth  ijmtu  operit 
peecamineti,  ted  interitionit  mala  aulKorem 

\_Interpreting  OiJU  of  Fanatical  Preaehert.'] 
"  Abotb  all  for  their  interpreting  gift," 
aays  Sodth,  "  you  must  take  them  upon 
Ezekiel,  Daniel,  and  Revelation ;  and  from 
theuce,  as  it  were,  out  of  a  dark  prophetical 
cloud,  thundering  against  the  old  cavaliers 
and  the  church  of  England,  and  (as  I  may 
but  too  appositely  express  it)  breaking  them 
upon  the  wheels  in  Ezekiel,  casting  them  to 
the  beasts  in  Daniel,  and  pouring  upon 
them  all  the  vials  in  the  Revelation."  — 
Semiont,  vol.  3,  p.  446. 

lExtemporary  Ptager.} 
"  Iw  extemporary  prayer,"  saya  Fuixeb, 
"  what  men  most  admire,  God  least  regard- 
eth ;  namely,  the  volubility  of  the  tongue. 
Oh,  it  is  the  heart  keeping  time  and  tune 
with  the  voice  which  God  listeneth  unto. 
Otherwise  the  nimblest  tongue  tires,  and 
loudest  voice  grows  dumb  before  it  comes 
halfway  to  heaven." — Oood  T/umglitt. 


llTffaUibUity  ofDittent.] 
"  To  them  Scotos  and  Aquinas  are  sots, 
cardinals  veil  your  caps  :  a  conventicle  can 
furnish  you  with  doctors  more  seraphick, 
more  irrefragable.  The  phanatick  that  they 
say  went  to  convert  the  pope  doubtless  out- 
faced the  old  chair  at  Rome  with  much 
more  infallibility  than  ever  pretends  to  sit 
there.  For  most  of  those  that  dissent 
from  us  are  infallibly  sure  they  are  in  the 
right.— These  are  the  men  whose  uncon- 
troulable  conscience  is  above  all  law :  or 
but  for  one  law,  and  that  is,  that  it  should 
be  passed  into  a  law  that  their  consciences 
shall  be  bound  up  by  no  law.  Shall  Maho- 
met go  to  the  mountain,  or  the  ntountain 
come  to  Mahomet*  Shall  these  men's  con- 
sciences come  to  the  law,  or  the  law  to  these 
men's  consciences  F  A  garment  may  as  soon 
be  fitted  to  the  moon  as  such  a  system  of 
laws  framed  as  shall  St  every  man's  con- 
science. It  pinches  here, — widen  the  law ; 
now  St  pinches  as  much  there,  widen  that 
too :  till  at  last  the  taw  grows  so  much  loo 
wide,  as  that  the  man's  conscience  having 
got  room  enough  to  turn  itself  with  free- 
dom, wholly  shakes  off  all  law,  and  that 
which  at  first  pretended  only  to  liberty, 
shall  very  fairly  end  in  licentiousness." — 
CBBranron's  Sermon.  1662. 


[^Propotal  that  Ike  Archbithopt  and  Bithopi 
ihould  be  ofNobU  Bhod.] 
This  odd,  and  not  very  wise  proposal 
occurs  in  England's  wants.  "That  as  among 
the  Jews,  where,  by  immediate  Divine  ap- 
pointment, the  chief  clergyman,  Aaron,  was 
brother  to  the  supreme  magistrate,  Moses, 
and  the  priests  and  the  Levites  were  all  of 
noble  stock ;  and  as  amongst  Christians 
even  here  in  England  antientlj,  and  at  this 
day  in  foreign  Christian  states,  the  chief 
clergy  have  been  ofl  of  noble,  and  sometime 
of  royal  blood,  and  the  ordinary  priests 
usually  sons  of  the  gentry,  wLcreby  they 
come  to  be  more  highly  honoured,  and  tlicir 
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just  authoritj  better  obeyed,  so  now  in 
England,  that  the  two  archbishops  maj  be 
(if  possible)  of  the  highest  noble  (if  not 
royal)  blood  of  England,  and  all  the  bishops 
of  noble  blood,  and  the  inferior  priests  sons 
of  the  gentry,  and  not  after  the  example  of 
that  wicked  rebel  Jeroboam,  and  our  late 
republicans,  to  make  priests  of  the  lowest 
of  the  people,  whilst  physic  and  law,  pro- 
fessions ever  acknowledged  in  all  nations 
to  be  inferior  to  divinity,  are  generally  em- 
braced by  gentlemen,  and  sometimes  by 
persons  nobly  descended,  and  preferred 
much  above  the  divine's  profession.** 


»>»w»»vw»^^^<w»^^^^^»»^ 


[^Wanderers from  Church  to  Church.'] 

"  What  a  devout  company  of  saints  are 
Rebecca,  her  book,  her  pattens,  and  her 
stool!  for  all  must  together;  nor  would 
you  think  her  going  to  church,  but  remov- 
ing house.  I  wonder  she  is  never  appre- 
hended for  carrying  burthens  upon  the 
Sabbath-day.  Well,  this  coif  and  cross- 
cloth,  this  blue-aproned  saint  is  as  much  in 
the  church  as  the  parson's  hour-glass,  the 
hassocks,  or  the  people  that  are  buried 
there.  Nor  will  she  tire  with  a  single  hear- 
ing, but  trudge  from  Tantlins  to  Tellins, 
and  hold  out  killing  of  a  brace  or  two,  and 
all  long  courses.  Thus  are  they  carried 
from  ordinance  to  ordinance,  like  beggars 
from  one  church  to  another,  that  they  may 
ply  at  both  places." — Hudibras  in  Prose, 


%#«^^W\/N^^^\/V/\^^«^^^h/\A^ 


[Taking  Notes  at  Church.] 

In  a  squib  upon  the  expenditure  of  the 
Committee  of  Safety  during  the  Common- 
wealth, among  the  items  charged  to  the  Lord 
Fleetwood's  use  is  one  "  for  a  silver  ink- 
horn,  and  ten  gilt-paper  books,  covered 
with  green  plush  and  Turkey  leather,  for 
his  lady  to  write  in  at  church, — seven 
pounds,  three  shillings,  and  three  pence." 
— Harleian  Miscellany^  8vo.  edition,  vol.  7, 
p.  149. 


[MeiCs  Hearts  must  he  in  Heaven  before 
their  Bodies  can  be.] 

**  Let  men  rest  assured  of  this,  that  God 
has  so  ordered  the  great  business  of  their 
eternal  happiness,  that  their  affections  must 
still  be  the  forerunners  of  their  person,  the 
constant  harbingers  appointed  by  God  to 
go  and  take  possession  of  those  glorious 
mansions  for  them ;  and  consequently  that 
no  man  shall  ever  come  to  heaven  himself, 
who  has  not  sent  his  heart  thither  before 
him.  For  where  this  leads  the  way  the 
other  will  be  sure  to  follow." — South's 
Sermons  J  vol.  4,  p.  541. 


^AM^Mt^V^V^^'^M^/^SA^^ 


[Worldly  Wisdom  of  the  Romish  Church.] 

*^  I  WISH,"  says  South,  ^^  that  while  we 
speak  loud  against  those  of  the  Romish 
Church,  we  could  at  the  same  time  in- 
wardly abhor  and  detest  their  impieties,  and 
yet  imitate  their  discretion ;  and  be  ashamed 
that  those  sons  of  darkness  should  be  so 
much  wiser  in  their  generation  than  we,  that 
account  ourselves  such  children  of  light. 
For  be  they  what  they  wHl,  it  is  evident 
that  they  manage  things  at  an  higher  rate 
of  prudence  than  to  fear  a  change  in  their 
church  government  every  six  months,  or  to 
be  persuaded  by  any  arguments  to  cut  their 
throats  with  their  own  hands,  or  amongst 
all  their  indulgences,  to  afford  any  to  their 
implacable  enemies." — ^Vol.  5,  p.  341. 


^^^^^S^^^^^^^^\^b/%^i^^>>^<^^^^ 


[Ofie  Day  as  a  Thousand  Years.] 

^^  With  the  Lord  one  day  is  as  a  thou- 
sand years,  and  a  thousand  years  as  one 
day.  And  from  this  very  expression  some 
of  the  ancient  fathers  drew  that  inference, 
that  what  is  commonly  called  the  Day  of 
Judgement,  would  be  indeed  a  thousand 
years.  And  it  seems  they  did  not  go  be- 
yond the  truth;  nay,  probably  they  did 
not  come  up  to  it.  For  if  we  consider  the 
number  of  persons  who  are  to  be  judged. 
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Mid  of  action*  which  are  to  be  inquired 
into,  it  does  not  appear  that  a  thousand 
jears  will  suffice  for  the  transactions  of  that 
daj.  So  that  it  maj  not  improbably  com- 
prise several  thousand  years.  But  God 
shall  reveal  this  also  in  its  season." — Wxs- 
hXJ,  vol.  7,  p.  208. 


IMittue  o/the  Term  "  Tendmuu  of 
Coiucieace."'] 
"  Tbbbe  is  a  tenderness  of  conscience 
which  is  cntised  bj  a  certain  sour,  fretting, 
goating  humour,  that  corrodes,  that  sours 
like  the  leven  of  the  Pharisee. — I  mean 
perfect  ill-nature,  which,  mixed  with  a  few 
unluckj  grains  of  intemperate  zeal,  frets 
and  galk  the  very  heart  of  the  man,  and  so 
he  easilj  mistakes  in  truth  his  sore  for  the 
lendemeM  of  his  conscience.  May  not  this 
weakneH  descry  some  pity  too?  Yea: 
Charity  may  cover  my  brother's  failings : 
but  that  weakneu  will  not  be  covered  which 
resolrea  to  break  out  into  rebellion  the  next 
opportunity.  None  can  more  wish  to  be 
undeceived,  than  we  to  be  deceived  in  what 
we  say  of  those  whose  hands  were  they  as 
strong  as  their  heads  weak,  would  quickly 
satisfy  the  world  what  principles  they  are 
of:  iJien  you  should  see  that  same  weak 
conscience  all  in  armour,  strong  enough  to 
manage  a  sword  gainst  their  Icing  in  an 
army  of  rebels."  —  Cbbtohtof's  SermoH. 
1682. 


l^Idea  of  (OHM  early  Chriitiant  that  Nero 

«xu  Antichritt^ 
"  Thbu  were  some  early  Christians  who 
imagined  tliat  Nero  was  Antichrist ;  and 
for  that  reason  muntained  either  that  he 
must  rise  again,  or  that  he  was  not  dead ; 
but  that  he  was  concealed  in  some  secret 
place,  to  appear  once  again  m  the  flower  of 
his  age." — Babhaob's  Hittorg  of  the  Jew*, 
book  3,  chap.  7. 


["  Fat  ett  etab  hoele  daceri." 

Ovid,  Met.] 
A  FBorsstoB  asks  of  the  Editor  of  the 
Gospel  Magazine  whether  he  shall  attend 
upon  an  Arminian  Methodist,  or  a  carnal 
minister  in  the  Establbhed  Church,  having 
no  other  choice.  The  Editor's  reply,  "here 
is  an  Arminian  Methodist  Dissenter  on  one 
hand;  and  on  the  other  a  blind  Episco- 
palian, who  no  doubt  is  as  much  drenched 
in  the  abominable  lake  as  the  other.  We 
say,  and  maturely  say,  adhere  io  the  Esta- 
blishment in  tluB  case.  You  are  sure  to 
hear  the  Scriptures  repeatedly  read,  and  a 
sound  litui^  and  prayers,  wherein  thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands  have  joined 
with  heart  and  lips,  who  are  now  around 
the  throne  of  God  and  the  Lamb." 


[Barter's  writingt  and  a  Chrutnuu  PgeJ] 
"  I  owcH  met  with  a  page  of  Mr.  Bax- 
TEB,"  says  AniitBOH,  "  under  a  Christmaa 
Pye.  Whether  or  no  the  pastry-cook  had 
made  use  of  it  through  chance  or  waggery, 
for  the  defence  of  that  superstitious  riamie 
I  know  not ;  but  upon  the  perusal  of  it  I 
conceived  so  good  an  idea  of  the  author's 
piety,  that  I  bought  the  whole  book." 


IThe  Itch  in  the  Ear.'] 
"  In  our  days,"  sajs  South,  "  sad  expe- 
rience shows  that  hearing  termmu  has  with 
moat  swallowed  up  and  devoured  the  prac- 
tice of  them,  and  manifestly  serves  instead 
of  it ;  rendering  many  zealots  amongst  us 
as  really  guilty  of  the  superstition  of  rest- 
ing in  the  bare  optu  operation  of  this  duty, 
as  the  papists  are,  or  can  be,  charged  to  be 
in  any  of  their  religious  performances  what- 
soever. The  apostle  justly  reproaches  such 
wUh  iicliing  earl.  (2  Tim.  iv.  3).  And  I 
cannot  see  but  that  the  itch  in  the  ear  is  as 
bad  a  distemper  as  in  any  other  part  of  the 
body,  and  fferhaps  a  worse." — Sennone,  vol. 
3,  p.  427. 
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[  Oate  of  Penitence,"] 

**  When  an  Israelite  committed  a  sin,  on 
the  morrow  it  was  found  written  either  on 
his  forehead  or  the  door  of  his  house.  He 
then  went  to  a  place  which  is  now  included 
in  the  Great  Mosque,  and  called  the  Gate 
of  Penitence, — ^there  he  performed  penance, 
and  when  that  penance  was  accepted,  the 
miraculous  writing  disappeared." — Medji- 
BEDDEN,  Fundgruben  des  Orients. 


The  mode  of  making  a  Recluse  was  very 
summary, 

Entendio  el  Confessor  que  era  aspirada, 
Fizo  con  su  mano  soror  toca  negrada 
Fo  end  a  pocos  dias  fecha  emparedada ; 
Ovo  grand  alegria  quando  fo  encerrada. 

GoNZALK)  DE  Bebceo,  S,  Dom,  325. 


^AAA^/\A^^^v^^^^^^%A^^ 


[^Tfie  Baptized  and  the  Unbaptized,"] 

One  of  the  IVfissionaries  whom  Yirgilius, 
the  Bishop  of  Salzburg  (vir  sapiens  et  bene 
doctus  de  Hibemid  insula)  sent  among  the 
Slavonic  people,  made  the  converted  serfs 
sit  with  him  at  table  where  wine  was  served 
to  them  in  gilt  beakers,  while  he  ordered 
their  unbaptized  lords  to  sit  on  the  ground, 
out  of  doors,  where  the  food  and  wine  was 
thrown  before  them  and  they  were  left  to 
serve  themselves.  When  the  lords  de- 
manded why  they  were  treated  in  this 
manner,  he  replied,  "  You,  with  your  un- 
baptized bodies  are  not  worthy  to  sit  with 
those  who  have  been  regenerated  in  the  sa- 
cred font, — ^but  rather  to  take  your  food  out 
of  doors  like  dogs." — De  conversione  Ba- 
ioariorum  et  Carinthanorum  ad  Fidem  Chris^ 
tianamj — apud  Scriptores  Rerum  Bohemi^ 
carum^  p.  18. 


[Rash  Judgment  reproved,"] 

*^  TuEBE  is  a  generation  of  men  that  teach 
it  is  unlawful  to  salute  men  with,  Good 


day,  God  be  with  you,  or  Leave  be  to  you. 
They  will  salute  none  with  a  good  wish 
unless  they  know  his  business :  as  if  every 
man^s  business  required  so  little  haste  as  to 
tarry  the  leisure  of  their  acquaintance.  If 
all  men  should  pledge  them  in  their  own 
cup,  they  might  pass  their  whole  life  with- 
out a  God  speed.  They  say,  we  cannot  tell 
whither  he  goes,  or  about  what ;  it  may  be 
he*s  going  to  the  tavern  to  be  drunk.  It*s 
but  a  peradventure  that  he  is  going  to  be 
drunk ;  but  without  all  peradventure  thou 
art  not  sober  that  darest  so  rashly  judge 
thy  brother." — T.  Adams's  Exposition  upon 
the  Second  Epistle  of  S,  Petery  1633. 


^N^^^i^^^N^^^k^^i^^k^^^^^^^ 


[  Whole  Service  read  by  the  Parish  Clerh,] 

Wesley  says  that  the  whole  service 
of  the  church  was  read  in  some  churches 
by  the  Parish  Clerk,  perhaps  every  Lord's 
Day.  He  seems  to  say  that  this  was  parti- 
cularly the  case  in  the  west  of  England. 
The  pamphlet  in  which  this  assertion  is 
made  is  dated  in  the  year  1745. — Wesi-et's 
Worhsy  vol.  12,  p.  351. 


^^/S/\^^N/S^^W^/WS/«/>/K^V^A^ 


["  Loqui  variis  Unguis  nolite  prohibere.^^] 

The  Romanists  of  a  later  age  were  at  no 
loss  for  an  invention  which  should  invalidate 
the  permission  given  to  the  Moravians. 
The  following  curious  passage  occurs  in  the 
lives  of  St.  Cyril  and  St.  Methodius,  pub- 
lished by  the  Bollandists  in  their  great  col- 
lection, ex  MS.  Bkmburano,  "  The  apos- 
tolic Father  and  the  other  rulers  of  the 
Church  reproved  the  blessed  Cyril  because 
he  had  dared  to  set  forth  the  canonical 
hours  in  the  Slavonic  tongue,  and  thus  to 
alter  the  institutions  of  the  Holy  Fatliers. 
But  he  humbly  answering,  said.  Brethren 
and  Lords,  observe  ye  the  words  of  the 
Apostle,  saying,  loqui  variis  Unguis  nolite 
prohibercy  forbid  not  to  speak  with  various 
tongues.  Following  the  apostolic  precept, 
I  did  that  which  ye  reprove.     But  they 
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BMd,  Although  the  Apoctle  maj  have  «d- 
Tued  to  Bpeak  in  variotu  tongues,  jet  hath 
he  not  willed  that  the  divine  solemnities 
should  be  chaunted  in  this  tongue  irhereln 
thou  liaat  set  them  forth.  But  when  the 
altercation  between  them  concerning  this 
thing  waxed  more  and  more,  the  blessed 
Cyril  brought  before  them  the  words  of 
David,  sajing,  it  is  written,  Omnii  Spiritiu 
laadet  Ihmaaim,  let  everj  thing  that  hath 
breath  praise  the  Lord.  Now  if  every 
thing  that  hath  breath  should  magnify  the 
Lord  by  praising  him,  wherefore  do  ye  for- 
bid me  to  have  the  solemnities  of  mass  and 
of  the  hours  modulated  in  the  Slavonic 
tongue."  Siqaidem  H  guiveuimiu  illipopulo 
alUer  aHqvando  nun  ctttrii  nalionilms  tubee- 
nire  in  lingua  Grace  vtl  Lalina,  omnina  gwe 
reprehmditii  nan  tanxiisem.-^AcUt  Sancto- 
rum. Martii,  t.  2,  p.  23. 


FoDLBB  says  of  the  "tub-thumpers"  in 
his  days,  that  they  are  "  a  sort  of  people 
more  antic  in  their  devotions  than  Don 
Busco'b  fencing-master;  and  can  so  wrinkle 
their  faces  with  a  religious  (as  they  think 
it)  wry  look,  that  you  may  read  there  all 
the  Persian  or  the  Arabic  alphabet,  and 
have  a  more  lively  view  of  the  Egyptian 
hieroglyphics  than  either  Kircherus  or  Pi- 
eriuB  will  afford  you."—Hi*tory  oft\e  Ptod 
of  our  prttended  Saiidt,  p.  80. 


[FqpKiar  /VeocAer.] 
Whbf  F.  Thomas  Conecte,  who  was  af- 
terwards burnt  at  Rome,  (the  Carmelites 
say,  wrongfully)  preached  in  the  great 
towns  of  Flanders  and  Artois,  the  churches 
were  so  filled  that  he  used  to  be  hoisted  in 
the  middle  of  the  church  by  a  cord,  in  or- 
der to  be  heard, — on  fat  oNigi  de  la  ma- 
pendre  au  milieu  de  I'eglite  avtc  une  corde, 
afin  qa'il  pit  etre  entendu  de  loot  le  mande. 
— Hkltot,  vol.  1,  p.  S27. 


[Reading  of  Sernumt.'] 
"  TsB  Lesser  Council  of  Lausanne,  in 
Switzerland,  has  addressed  a  circular  letter 
to  all  the  pastors  of  the  Canton,  purport- 
ing that  they  have  learned  that  many  of 
them  have  adopted  a  too  convenient  method 
of  reading  their  sermons  in  the  pulpit,  con- 
trary to  the  ecclesiastical  ordinances,  in- 
stead of  delivering  them  from  memory. 
The  Council  have  therefore  made  known 
that  no  pastor  must  read  his  sermons  with- 
out special  permission." 

I  copy  this  from  a  Magazine  of  1806. 


[An  Hour — tht  Sermon't  ItTiglh  informer 
day* — notmore.^ 
Gkovce  Hbrbbkt  says,  "the  Parson  ex- 
ceeds not  an  hour  in  preaching;  because 
all  ages  have  thought  that  a  competency ; 
and  he  that  profits  not  in  that  time,  will 
less  aflerwards,  the  same  affection  which 
made  him  not  profit  before,  making  him 
then  weary,  and  so  he  grows  from  not  re- 
lishing, to  loathing."— .d  Fri^t  to  the  Tem- 
ple, p.  28. 


[St.  Catherine  of  Sienm.} 
S.  CATBBBinE  of  Sienna  had  a  curious 
mode  of  proving  that  she  was  the  cause  of 
all  the  sins  that  were  committed.  She 
prayed,  she  siud,  for  the  conversion  of  sin- 
ners: and  they  were  not  converted;  now 
the  cause  of  this  failure  could  not  be  any 
defect  in  the  Creator,  in  whom  there  is  no 
defect :  therefore  it  must  be  in  herwant  of 
faith  and  divine  love  sufficient  to  make  her 
prayers  efficacious ; — so  that  all  the  sins 
which  were  committed  were  in  this  manner 
attributable  to  her,  and  were  indeed  so 
many  convincing  proofs  of  her  own  unwor- 
thinesa.  Her  crafty  confessor  admired  this 
new  mode  of  humility,  and  though  some 
objections  to  the  lo^c  occurred  to  him,  he 
was  too  hmnble  to  advance  them.     But  I 
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transcribe  the  words  of  the  arch-rogue  who 
for  the  audacity  of  his  blasphemous  impos- 
tures well  deserved  the  rank  which  he  af- 
terwards attained, — ^that  of  Greneral  of  the 
Dominicans. 

" — ^Aliquando  ego,"  &c. 


a^^^^^^^^SA^^^W^^^h^^^^^ 


[  Whitefield*s  Oratory^  lighUy  esteemed  by 
Dr,  Johnson,'] 

Dr.  JoHTfsoif  would  not  allow  much  me- 
rit to  Whitefield's  oratory.  "  His  popularity. 
Sir,  sud  he,  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  peculi- 
arity of  his  manner.  He  would  be  followed 
by  crowds  were  he  to  wear  a  night  cap  in 
the  pulpit,  or  were  he  to  preach  from  a 
tree." — ^Boswsix,  vol.  2,  p.  59. 


^^^«/\/W\A/W>/«/W>/W\/\/V 


[Johnson  on  the  Expulsion  of  Methodists 
from  Oxford,] 

"  I  TALKEi>,"  says  BoswRix,  **  of  the  re- 
cent expulsion  of  six  students  from  the 
University  of  Oxford,  who  were  Metho- 
dists, and  would  not  desist  from  publicly 
praying  and  exhorting.  Johnson.  Sir,  that 
expulsion  was  extremely  just  and  proper. 
What  have  they  to  do  at  an  university,  who 
are  not  willing  to  be  taught,  but  will  pre- 
sume to  teach  ?  Where  is  religion  to  be 
leamt  but  at  an  university  ?  Sir,  they  were 
examined,  and  found  to  be  mighty  ignorant 
fellows,  BoswRLL.  But  was  it  not  hard. 
Sir,  to  expel  them,  for  I  am  told  they  were 
good  beings?  Johnson.  I  believe  they 
might  be  good  beings ;  but  they  were  not 
fit  to  be  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  A 
cow  is  a  very  good  animal  in  a  field  ;  but 
we  turn  her  out  of  a  garden. — Lord  Eli- 
bank  used  to  repeat  this  as  an  illustration 
uncommonly  happy.** 


V^^^^^^W^^^^M^^WWW^ 


\Dr,  JohnsofCs  remarh  on  Wesley's  incon- 
tinent HasteJ] 

*'  John  Wr8lrt*8  conversation  is  good,** 
said  Db.  Johnson  **  but  he  is  never  at  lei- 


sure. He  is  always  obliged  to  go  at  a  cer- 
tain hour.  This  is  Y&ry  disagreeable  to  a 
man  who  loves  to  fold  his  legs  and  have 
out  hb  talk,  as  I  do.** 


^^^^^^^^^^M^^^V^^A/^^^^ 


lMan*s  Unreadiness  to  Oodwards,] 

"  I  AM  often  grieved  to  observe,  that  al- 
though on  His  part  the  gifts  atid  callings  of 
Ood  are  withaiit  repentance;  although  He 
never  repents  of  anything  he  has  given  us, 
but  is  willing  to  give  it  always,  yet  so  very 
few  retain  the  same  ardour  of  affection 
which  they  received,  either  when  they  were 
justified,  or  when  they  were  (more  fully) 
sanctified.** — ^Wrslrt's  Worhsy  voL  16,  p. 
261. 


^^^^^^^^^^^N^^^^^M^A^^ 


[Jtutijication  and  Sancti^ficatian.] 

'*  Although  it  usually  pleases  God  to 
interpose  some  time  between  Justification 
and  Sanctification,  yet  we  must  not  fancy 
this  to  be  an  invariable  rule.  All  who 
think  this  must  think  we  are  sanctified 
by  works,  or  (which  comes  to  the  same)  by 
sufferings.  For  otherwise,  what  is  time  ne- 
cessary for?  It  must  be  either  to  do,  or 
to  suffer.  Whereas  if  nothing  be  required 
but  simple  faith,  a  moment  is  as  good  as  an 
age.** — Wrslbt's  Worhs^  vol.  16,  p.  63. 


^^^S»^>^^/\^^rf»^^^^»A^^^ 


iJMarvellaus  Present  of  a  Relic  J] 

Whrn  Macarius,  the  Patriarch  of  An- 
tioch,  was  at  Yassy,  he  made  the  Bey  of 
Moldavia  '^a  present  of  immense  value: 
it  was  the  lower  jaw  of  St.  Basil  the  Great, 
of  a  yellow  colour,  very  hard  and  heavy, 
and  sliining  like  gold.  Its  smell  was  more 
delightfiil  than  amber,  and  the  small  and 
large  teeth  were  remaining  in  it  unmoved. 
It  came  into  our  hands  at  Constantinople, 
says  Paul  the  Archdeacon,  (Historiographer 
to  the  Patriarch  on  his  travels)  where  it 
had  been  treasured  up  by  the  relatives  of 
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rregorius,  Metropolitan  of  the  ancient 
ea,  and  was  bought  for  its  price  in 
— Travels  of  Macariuiy  p.  55. 


WN^\/\«%/S/WVW^WW^^% 


hy  the  Young  are  more  Zealous  than 
the  MidcUe-agedJ] 

HAYS  been  oflen  musing  upon  this, 
le  generality  of  Christians,  even  those 
'eallj  are  such,  are  less  zealous  and 
Jtive  for  Grod,  when  thej  are  middle- 
:han  they  were  when  they  were  young  ? 
re  not  draw  an  answer  to  this  ques- 
rom  that  declaration  of  our  Lord  (no 
lan  eight  times  repeated  by  the  Evan- 
).  To  him  that  hath  (uses  what  he 
shall  be  given ;  but  from  him  that  hath 
iall  be  tahen  away  that  he  hath,  A 
re  of  zeal  and  activity  is  given  to 
one,  when  he  finds  peace  with  God. 
earnestly  and  diligently  uses  this  ta- 
li will  surely  be  increased.    But  if  he 

(yea,  or  intermits)  to  do  good,  he 
ibly  loses  both  the  will  and  the  power, 
re  is  no  possible  way  to  retain  those 
i,  but  to  use  them  to  the  uttermost.** 
3LET*8  Worhsy  vol.  16,  p.  253. 


^NA^i^^^^^^^^i^^^^^^^^^^^ 


5ffr'*  extreme  Notions  on  the  Efficacy 
of  Prayer,"] 

TSR  believed  that  the  woman  whom 
rwards  married  was  healed  by  means 
yeTy  when  far  gone  in  consumption, 
fter  medicine,  change  of  air,  and 
nulh  had  been  tried  without  effect. 
)raying  neighbours,**  he  says,  *•*•  had 
[>rayed  for  me  in  dangerous  illness, 
tiad  speedy  help.  I  had  lately  swal- 
a  gold  bullet  for  a  medicine,  which 
in  me  too  long,  and  no  means  would 
t  away,  till  they  met  to  fast  and  pray, 
came  away  that  morning.** 


^^^A^^^^^^^^k^^^>^rf^^^^^ 


V^eamess  of  our  Departed  OnesJ] 

HAVB  heard  my  mother  say, 
BflLBT,  in  a  letter  to  Lady  Maxwell,) 


*I  have  frequently  been  as  fully  assured 
that  my  father*s  spirit  was  with  me,  as  if  I 
had  seen  him  with  my  eyes.*  But  she  did 
not  explain  herself  any  further.  I  have 
myself  many  times  foimd  on  a  sudden  so 
lively  an  apprehension  of  a  deceased  friend, 
that  I  have  sometimes  turned  about  to  look ; 
at  the  same  time  I  have  felt  an  unconunon 
affection  for  them.  But  I  never  had  any 
thing  of  this  kind  with  regard  to  any  but 
those  that  died  in  faith.  Li  dreams  I  have 
had  exceeding  lively  conversations  with 
them :  and  I  doubt  not  but  then  they  were 
very  near.** 


^^M^^M'^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^V 


[  Wesley  and  the  Statute  of  Mortmain,"] 

"  To  oblige  a  friendly  gentlewoman,** 
says  WssLBT,  (Journal,  10,  p.  21)  **  I  was 
a  witness  to  her  will,  wherein  she  be- 
queathed part  of  her  estate  to  charitable 
uses;  and  part  during  his  natural  life,  to 
her  dog  Toby.  I  suppose  though  she  should 
die  within  the  year,  her  legacy  to  Toby  may 
stand  good.  But  that  to  the  poor  is  null 
and  void,  by  the  statute  of  Mortmain,*^ 


S^^^l^k^^k^^h^^V^^^^V^^A^^ 


[  Vade  ad  Apem,] 

**  Flint  names  one  Aristomachum  So- 
lensem,  that  spent  threescore  years  in  the 
contemplation  of  bees :  our  whole  time  for 
this  exercise  is  but  threescore  minutes,  and 
therefore  we  say  no  more  of  this  but  Vade 
ad  Apemj  practise  the  sedulity  of  the  Bee, 
labour  in  thy  calling.** — Donne,  Sermon  70, 
p.  713. 


•W^VS/W\/S/VN^^^^»W^^>#\^ 


ISt,  Antholins,] 

"  I  do  hope 
We  shall  grow  famous,  have  all  sorts  repair 
As  duly  to  us,  as  the  barren  wives 
Of  aged  citizens  do  to  St.  Antholins.** 

Cartwbight*8  Ordinary, 


\ 
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[  Wesley  and  the  Cockfighier,'] 

^^  I  MET  a  gentleman  in  the  streets  (at 
Newcastle)  cursing  and  swearing  in  so 
dreadful  a  manner,  that  I  could  not  but 
stop  him.  He  soon  grew  calmer,  told  me 
he  must  treat  me  with  a  glass  of  wine,  and 
that  he  would  come  and  hear  me, — only  he 
was  afraid  I  should  say  something  against 
fighting  ofcocks^^ — Joumcd^  5,  p.  94. 


^W%^^WWV>A^^l/S^/V%/>^'VW« 


[  Wesley  and  Lincoln  College.'] 

Mb.  Wesley  in  defending  himself  against 
the  charge  of  irregularity  for  gathering 
congregations  everywhere,  and  exercising 
his  ministerial  office  anywhere,  contrary 
to  the  design  of  that  parochial  distribution 
of  duty  settled  throughout  this  nation,  makes 
this  curious  remark,  *'  it  is  remarkable  that 
Lincoln  College  was  founded  ^  Ad  propa- 
gandam  Christianam  fidem,  et  exHrpandas 


Hctreses,^ 


n 


^^^^A^^^^^^^I^^h^^^\^^^A 


Experience. 

"You  will  encourage  J.  T.  (says  Mb. 
Wesley,)  to  send  me  a  circumstantial  ac- 
count of  Grod*s  dealings  with  her  soul.  Mr. 
Norris  observes,  that  no  part  of  history  is 
so  profitable  as  that  which  relates  to  the 
great  changes  in  states  and  kingdoms ;  and 
it  is  certain  no  part  of  Christian  history  is 
so  profitable  as  that  which  relates  to  great 
changes  wrought  in  our  souls :  these  there- 
fore should  be  carefully  noticed  and  trea- 
sured up  for  the  encouragement  of  our 
brethren." — Wesley's  Works^  voL  16,  p. 
123. 


^^^k'^N/VNA/^^^rf^^^^i^N^WVh* 


\_Passive  Prayer,'] 

"  At  some  times,"  says  Wesley,  "  it  is 
needful  to  say,  *  I  will  pray  with  the  Spirit, 
and  with  the  understanding  also.'  At  other 
times  the  understanding  has  little  to  do, 
while  the  soul  is  poured  forth  in  passive 
prayer,^ 


[Perseverance  in  dry  Duty,] 

"  The  most  desirable  prayer  is  that  where 
we  can  quite  pour  out  our  soul,  and  freely 
talk  with  God.  But  it  is  not  this  alone 
which  is  acceptable  to  him.  *  I  love  one 
(said  a  holy  man)  that  perseveres  in  dry 
duty.  Beware  of  thinking  even  this  is  la- 
bour lost.  God  does  much  work  in  the 
heart  even  at  those  seasons. 

And  when  the  soul,  sighing  to  be  approved. 
Says  covid  I  love!  and  stops ;  Grod  writeth 
loved:' 

Wesley's  Warhsy  vol,  16,  p.  127. 


[  Wesley  an  Exacter  of  Discipline.] 

He  was  careful  to  enforce  the  discipline 
of  Methodism.  Li  a  letter  to  Mr.  Benson 
he  says  "  We  must  threaten  no  longer,  but 
perform.  In  November  last,  I  told  the 
London  Society  '  Our  rule  is,  to  meet  a 
class  once  a  weeh ;  not  once  in  two  or  three. 
I  now  give  you  warning :  I  will  give  tickets 
to  none  in  February,  but  those  that  have 
done  this.'  I  have  stood  to  my  word.  Go 
you  and  do  likewise,  wherever  you  visit  the 
classes. — Promises  to  meet,  are  now  out  of 
date.  Those  that  have  not  met  seven  times 
in  the  quarter,  exclude.  Read  their  names 
in  the  Society;  and  inform  them  all,  you 
will  the  next  quarter  exclude  all  that  have 
not  met  twelve  times ;  that  is,  unless  they 
were  hindered  by  distance,  sickness,  or  by 
some  unavoidable  business.  And  I  pray, 
without  fear  or  favour  remove  the  leaders, 
whether  of  classes  or  bands,  who  do  not 
watch  over  the  souls  committed  to  their 
care  *  as  those  that  must  give  account.'  " — 
Wesley's  Worhs^  vol.  16,  p.  286. 


[  Wesley  and  Quaherism,] 

"  Finding  no  other  way,"  says  Wesley, 
(Journal,  vol.  6,  p.  66,)  "  to  convince  some 
who  were  hugely  in  love  with  that  solemn 
trifle,  my  brother  and  I  were  at  the  pains 
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of  reading  OTer  Robert  Barclay's  Apology y 
with  them  being  willing  to  receive  Uie 
light,  their  eyes  were  opened.  They  saw 
his  nakedness  and  were  ashamed.** 


\^Supinejies8  of  (he  Clergy  previous  to 
Whitfield's  Appearance.'] 

Mb.  Topladt,  in  one  of  his  sermons, 
speaks  thus  of  the  Establishment  to  which 
he  belonged.  "  I  believe  no  denomination 
of  professing  Christians  (the  Church  of  Rome 
excepted)  were  so  generally  void  of  the 
light  and  life  of  godliness,  so  generally  des- 
titute of  the  doctrine  and  of  the  grace  of 
the  Gospel,  as  was  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, considered  as  a  body,  about  fifty 
years  ago.  At  that  period  a  converted 
minister  in  the  Establishment  was  as  great 
a  wonder  as  a  comet ;  but  now,  blessed  be 
God,  since  that  precious,  that  great  apostle 
of  the  English  empire,  the  late  dear  Mr. 
Whitefield  was  raised  up  in  the  spirit  and 
power  of  Elias,  the  word  of  God  has  run 
and  been  glorified;  many  have  believed 
and  been  added  to  the  Lord  all  over  the 
three  kingdoms ;  and  still,  blessed  be  his 
name,  the  great  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of 
souls  continues  still  to  issue  his  word,  and 
great  is  the  company  of  preachers,  greater 
and  greater  every  year." 


*^^i^^%^^^V^^^^«^^^^^^MH^^^ 


[^Baxter  on  Infants'  Ouilt  and  Corruption,'] 

TttB  "  ignorant  rout"  at  Kidderminster, 
as  Calamy  calls  them,  were  once  raging 
mad  against  Baxter  for  preaching  *^  that 
infants  before  regeneration  had  so  much 
guilt  and  corruption  as  made  them  loath- 
some in  the  eyes  of  God.  Whereupon  they 
vented  it  abroad  in  the  country  that  he 
preached  that  God  hated  and  loathed  in- 
fants. So  that  they  railed  at  him  as  he 
passed  through  the  streets."  Dr.  Calamy 
adds,  that  when  on  the  next  *^  Lord*s  Day" 
he  cleared  and  confirmed  this  doctrine,  the 
people  were  ashamed  and  silent.   But  Bax- 


ter himself  had  more  cause  to  be  ashamed 
for  having  used  language  so  indiscreet  and 
unwarrantable. 


[  The  Culimites.     Who  f] 

"  The  Culimites  were  so  called  from  their 
founder,  one  David  Culey,  who  lived  about 
the  time  of  the  Revolution,  and  was,  as  I 
have  been  informed,  a  native  of  Guyherne 
(a  hamlet  of  Wisbech  St.  Peter's),  most  of 
the  inhabitants  of  which  place  became  his 
followers,  and  many  also  of  WhitUesea, 
Wisbech  St.  Mary's  Ontwell,  and  Upwell ; 
till  at  length  his  flock,  from  very  small  be- 
ginnings, was  increased  to  seven  or  eight 
hundred ;  but  since  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened about  the  year  1718,  it  has  been  con- 
tinually on  the  decline,  and  is  now  so  much 
reduced,  that  according  to  the  account  re- 
turned in  by  the  churchwardens,  there  are 
not  above  fifteen  families  of  this  sect  re- 
maining in  the  diocese  of  Ely,  who  all  dwell 
at  Wisbech  St.  Mary's  and  Guyherne.  Da- 
vid Culey  resided  generally  at  Guyherne, 
where  he  had  a  meeting-house,  and  was  in 
such  esteem  among  his  followers  as  to  be 
styled  the  Bishop  of  Guyherne.  As  to  his 
doctrine  it  differed  very  little,  I  believe, 
from  that  of  the  Anabaptists,  to  which  sect 
I  have  been  told  he  himself  originally  be- 
longed. I  once  saw  a  book  written  by 
David  Culey,  wherein  his  notions  were  par- 
ticularly described ;  the  title-page  of  it  was 
as  follows, '  The  Glory  of  the  Two  Crowned 
Heads,  Adam  and  Christ  unveiled ;  or  the 
Mystery  of  the  New  Testament  opened.'  " 
— Bbrtham's  History  of  Ely. 


\^^^^'W^^/>A^AA^%A^/V%^» 


Sortes  Biblica. 


This  was  an  early  superstition.  "  It  ap- 
pears," says  Bingham,  (b.  16,  c.  5,  §  3.) 
'*  that  some  of  the  inferior  clergy,  out  of  a 
base  spirit  and  love  of  filthy  lucre,  encou- 
raged this  practice,  and  made  a  trade  of  it 
in  the  French  church :  whence  the  Gallician 
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Councils  are  very  firequent  in  the  condem- 
nation of  it.** 


^^^^%^^^\^/^^^^^V^^^Ai^^ 


[On  Reciting  Sermons  by  Rote."] 

"  Thb  reciting  or  repeating  part  of  me- 
mory,'* says  South,  "  is  so  necessary,  that 
Cicero  himself  observes  of  oratory  (which 
indeed  upon  a  sacred  subject  is  preaching), 
that  upon  the  want  of  memory  alone  *  om- 
nia etiamsi  prtBclarissima  /uerint,  in  oratore 
perihtra*  And  we  know  that  to  a  popular 
auditory  it  is,  upon  the  matter,  all.  There 
being,  in  the  esteem  of  many,  but  little 
difference  between  sermons  read  and  homi- 
lies, save  only  this,  that  homilies  are  much 
better.** — SermonSy  vol.  4,  p.  18. 


[^Medal  struck  by  the  Methodists  expelled 
the  University.'] 

Samuel  Weslet,  the  elder,  speaks  of  a 
medal  "  struck  by  those  Reliquite  Danaum 
who  were  scattered  round  the  world,  after 
they  were  forced  from  the  University  :  on 
the  one  side  of  which  was  a  tomb  with  this 
inscription,  Pia  memoricB  AcademicB  Oxoni- 
ensis :  on  the  reverse,  Deo^  Ecclesia^  Prin- 


dpi,  Victima.^ 


«^^^%^^ki^V\/W^^>^\/\/V/V\/V\A 


[Unhappy  Transformation^] 

*'  Oh  that  a  man  should  think  that  to  be 
transformed  into  a  brute  for  an  hour  or 
more  should  be  the  way  to  become  a  pro- 
phet I  I  was  offended,  and  God  (I  think) 
is  offended,  that  when  his  gracious  and  good 
Spirit  descended  down  on  Christ  as  a  dove, 
these  men  should  be  for  bringing  him  down 
as  a  vulture  to  tear  and  shake  them  in 
pieces  in  the  communication  of  it  to  them." 
— A  Warning  concerning  the  French  Pro- 
phets,  Single  sheet 

[  Wesley  and  Rochester's  Divine  Poems  /] 

**  He  is  very  pleasant  with  me  for  know- 
ing so  little  of  the  world  as  to  be  bantered 


by  ladies,  and  sent  in  my  gown  through  St. 
PauFs  churchyard,  to  ask  for  Rochester's 
Divine  Poems.  But  he  is  mistaken  in  a 
main  circumstance  of  the  story,  for  'twas 
not  a  gown,  but  a  cloak  verily,  with  which 
I  was  accoutred,  as  were  then  most  of  our 
Academics,  when  I  was  sent  on  that  wise 
errand,  not  long  after  I  came  from  the 
Grammar  school,  while  I  was  a  member  of 
their  private  Academy,  and  before  I  learnt 
among  them  to  know  the  world  better  than 
I  wish  I  had  ever  known  it.  And  where*s 
the  miracle,  that  three  arch  lasses  in  con- 
cert should  be  too  hard  for  a  raw  scholar  ?** 
— Samuel  Wesley's  Reply  to  Palmer^  p. 
139. 


•^^^'s^^^^.^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^y^^ 


[Profane  Swearing,"] 

^  Mb.  B.  went  to  the  mayor  and  said,  *■  Sir, 
I  come  to  inform  against  a  common  swearer. 
I  believe  he  swore  a  hundred  oaths  last 
night;  but  I  marked  down  only  twenty.* 
'  Sir,*  said  the  mayor,  *  you  do  very  right 
in  bringing  him  to  justice.  What  is  his 
name?*  He  repHed,  * R— D— .*  *R— D!* 
answered  the  mayor;  *  why  that  is  my  son !  * 

*  Yes,  sir,'  said  Mr.  B.,  ^  so  I  understand.' 

*  Nay,  sir,*  said  he,  *'  I  have  nothing  to  say 
in  hb  defence.  If  he  breaks  the  law,  he 
must  take  what  follows.*  '* — ^We8lbt*s  Jour- 
ncUy  vol.  6,  p.  155. 


«V\^/V>^^iA^^MA^iM^^/^M'>^ 


[ITie  Profane  Swearer  rebuked,] 

"  As  I  was  walking  up  Pilgrim  Street, 
hearing  a  man  call  after  me,  I  stood  still. 
He  came  up  and  used  much  abusive  lan- 
guage, intermixed  with  many  oaths  and 
curses.  Several  people  came  out  to  see 
what  was  the  matter :  on  which  he  pushed 
me  once  or  twice  and  went  away. 

"  Upon  inquiry,  I  found  this  man  had  sig- 
nalized himself  of  a  long  season,  by  abusing 
and  throwing  stones  at  any  of  our  family 
who  went  that  way.  Therefore  I  would 
not  lose  the  opportunity,  but  on  Monday, 
4,  sent  him  the  following  note  : — 
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'Robert  Young, — 

*  I  expect  to  see  you  between  this  and 
Friday^  and  to  hear  from  you  that  you  are 
sensible  of  your  fault.  Ckherwise,  in  pity 
to  your  soul,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  inform 
the  magistrates  of  your  assaulting  me  yes- 
terday in  the  street.    I  am 

'  Your  real  friend, 

'  John  Wesley.* 
"Within  two  or  three  hours,  Robert 
Young  came  and  promised  a  quite  different 
behaviour.  So  did  this  gentle  reproof,  if  not 
saye  a  soul  from  death,  yet  prevented  a  mul- 
titude of  sins." 

{^Profajie  Swearers  silenced,'] 

"At  Darlington^  it  being  the  fair-day, 
we  could  scarce  find  a  place  to  hide  our 
head.  At  length  we  got  into  a  little  inn, 
but  were  obliged  to  be  in  a  room  where 
there  was  another  set  of  company,  some  of 
whom  were  cursing  and  swearing  much. 
Before  we  went  away,  I  stepped  to  them, 
and  asked,  '  Do  you  think  yourselves  that 
this  kind  of  talking  is  right  ?  *  One  of  them 
warmly  replied,  *  Sir,  we  have  said  nothing 
which  we  have  need  to  be  ashamed  of.*  I 
said,  '  Have  you  not  need  to  be  ashamed  of 
disobliging  your  best  friend  ?  And  is  not 
God  the  best  friend  you  have?'  They 
stared  first  at  me,  and  then  at  one  another. 
But  no  man  answered  a  word." 


[  WarhurtofCs  Suggestion  for  exposing  idle 

Fanatics,'] 

"  Wabburton  says,  in  one  of  his  letters 
to  Birch,  ^  I  tell  you  what  I  think  would  be 
the  best  way  of  exposing  these  idle  fanatics — 
the  printing  passages  out  of  George  Fox*s 
Journal,  and  Ignatius  Loyola,  and  White- 
field's  Journals,  in  parallel  columns.  Their 
conformity  in  folly  is  amazing.' " — Nichoi^s's 
Illustrations,  vol.  2,  p.  109. 


[  Wesley's  Daily  Labour,] 

"At  the  close  of  the  year  1786,"  Mr. 
Wbslet  says,  "all  the  time  I  could  save  till 
the  end  of  the  week,  I  spent  in  transcribing 
the  Society,  a  dull,  but  necessary  work, 
which  I  have  taken  upon  myself  once  a  year 
for  near  these  fifty  years." — Journal,  vol. 
21.  p.  25. 

[  Wesley  on  the  Expediency  of  Field 
Preaching.] 

"  A  VAST  majority  of  the  immense  con- 
gregation in  Moorfields  were  deeply  serious. 
One  such  hour  might  convince  any  impar- 
tial man  of  the  expediency  of  field  preach- 
ing. What  building,  except  St.  Paul's 
church,  would  contain  such  a  congregation  ? 
And  if  it  would,  what  human  voice  could 
have  reached  them  there  ?  By  repeated  ob- 
servations I  find  I  can  command  thrice  the 
number  in  the  open  air  that  I  can  under  a 
roof." — ^Weslby's  Journal,  vol.  11.  p.  83. 


[^Power  of  the  Gospel  in  Hospitals,] 

Mb.  Wesley  himself  perceived  with  what 
effect  religious  labourers  might  be  employed 
in  a  hospital.  Writing  in  1741,  he  says,  "I 
visited  a  young  man  in  St.  Thomas's  hospi- 
tal, who  in  strong  pain  was  praising  God 
continually.  At  the  desire  of  many  of  the 
patients,  I  spent  a  short  time  with  them,  in 
exhortation  and  prayer.  O  what  a  harvest 
might  there  be,  if  any  lover  of  souls  who 
has  time  upon  his  hands,  would  constantly 
attend  these  places  of  distress,  and  with  ten- 
derness and  meekness  of  wisdom,  instruct 
and  exhort  those  on  whom  God  has  laid  his 
hands,  to  know  and  improve  the  day  of  their 
visitation." — Journal,  vol.  5,  p.  3. 


\^^^^\^^^i^^^^^^^^^f^^^^^^ 


IWichedness  of  the  Marshalsea  Prison,] 

"  I  VISITED  one  in  the  Marshalsea  Prison, 
a  nursery  of  all  manner  of  wickedness.     O 


shame  to  man,  that  there  should  be  such  a 
place,  such  a  picture  of  hell  upon  earth! 
And  shame  to  those  who  bear  the  name  of 
Christ,  that  there  should  need  any  prison 
at  all  in  Christendom  !  **  — Journal  vol.  9, 
p.  41. 


W«««<«M«^«^«M«^«M^«W«MM^^M 


[^Eating  of  Blood,'] 

"  A  YOUNG  gentleman  called  upon  me." 
say8WB8LET,.(t/bKr7Mi/,voL6,  p.  103)  'Vhose 
father  is  an  eminent  minister  in  Scotland, 
and  was  in  union  with  Mr.  Glas,  till  Mr. 
Glas  renounced  him,  because  they  did  not 
agree  as  to  the  eating  of  blood.  Although  I 
wonder  any  should  disagree  about  this,  who 
have  read  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  Acts, 
and  considered  that  no  Christian  in  the  uni- 
verse did  eat  it,  till  the  Pope  repealed  the 
law  which  had  remained  ever  since  Noah*s 
flood.'' 


«^A/\/N^^V\/\/'«Ai^^^^^\/^^^^^ 


[Newtonian  and  Hutchinsonian  PrinctplesJ] 

"  I  BEAD  Mr.  Joneses  ingenious  Essay  on 
the  Principles  of  Natural  Philosophy.  He 
seems  to  have  totally  overthrown  the  New- 
tonian principles.  But  whether  he  can  es- 
tablish the  Hutchinsonian  is  another  ques- 
tion."— Journal,  vol.  14,  p.  24. 


^^^^^^WW^^'^^^^^^/^^^^W* 


[  Wesley's  Thank^ving  for  his  wonderfuL 
Deliverance.'] 

In  his  Journal  for  1750,  Mr.  Wesley  thus 
refers  to  his  providential  deliverance.  "  Fri- 
day, February  9th,  we  had  a  comfortable 
watch-night  at  the  chapel.  About  eleven 
o*clock  it  came  into  my  mind,  that  this  was 
the  very  day  and  hour  in  which,  forty  years 
ago,  I  wa»  taken  out  of  the  flames.  I  stop- 
ped and  gave  a  short  account  of  that  won- 
derful providence.  The  voice  of  praise  and 
thanksgiving  went  up  on  high,  and  great 
was  our  rejoicing  before  the  Lord." 


[Microscopic  Animah — Wonders  of] 

"  I  met  with  a  tract,"  says  Wesley,  (Jour- 
nal, vol.  10,  p.  7,)  "which  utterly  confounded 
all  my  philosophy.  I  had  long  believed  that 
microscopic  animals  were  generated,  like 
all  other  animals^  by  parents  of  the  same 
species.  But  Mr.  Needham  makes  it  highly 
probable  that  they  constitute  a  peculiar  class 
of  animals,  differing  from  all  others  in  this : 
that  they  neither  are  generated,  or  gene- 
rate, nor  subsist  by  food  in  the  ordinary 


way 


♦» 


^^w^^^^^v^^^^^^^*^^^^^^^^^^^ 


[  Wesley's  Doubts  on  Astronomy,] 

"  At  the  request  of  the  author,  I  took 
some  pains  in  correcting  an  ingenious  book 
shortly  to  be  published.  But  the  more  I 
consider  them^  the  more  I  doubt  of  all  sys- 
tems of  astronomy.  I  doubt  whether  we  can 
certainly  know  the  distance  or  magnitude 
of  any  star  in  the  firmament.  Else  why  do 
astronomers  so  immensely  differ,  even  with 
regard  to  the  distance  of  the  sim  from  the 
earth  ?  Some  affirming  it  to  be  only  twelve, 
others  ninety  millions  of  miles ! " — Journal, 
vol.  10,  p.  92. 

"  I  finished  Dr.  Roger's  Essay  on  the 
Learning  of  the  Ancients.  I  think  he  has 
clearly  proved  that  they  had  microscopes 
and  telescopes,  and  knew  all  that  is  valua- 
ble in  the  modern  astronomy.  But  indeed 
he  has  fiilly  shown  the  whole  frame  of  this 
to  be  quite  imcertain,  if  not  self-contra- 
dictory."—Ibid,  p.  109. 

[Question,  if  those  in  Paradise  know  what  is 
passing  on  Earth,'] 

"  We  had  as  usual  most  of  the  inhabitants 
(of  Epworth)  at  the  Cross  in  the  afternoon. 

I  called  afterwards  on  Mr. and  his 

wife,  a  venerable  pair,  calmly  hastening  into 
eternity.  If  those  in  Paradise  know  what 
passes  on  earth,  I  doubt  not  but  my  father 
is  rejoicing  and  praising  God,  who  has  in 
his  own  manner  and  time  accomplished  what 
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he  had  so  often  attempted  in  vain." — Jout' 
nalj  Tol.  9,  p.  54. 


»M»^»^W^«<^^»^^^^»»^^^ 


[Johnson  never  treated  Whitejields  Ministry 
with  Contempt'] 

"  Whitefteld,  "  said  Johnson,  "  never 
drew  as  much  attention  as  a  mountebank 
does :  he  did  not  draw  attention  by  doing 
better  than  others,  but  bj  doing  what  was 
strange.  Were  Astley  to  preach  a  sermon 
standing  upon  his  head  on  a  horse*8  back, 
he  would  collect  a  multitude  to  hear  him ; 
but  no  wise  man  would  say  he  had  made  a 
better  sermon  for  that.  I  never  treated 
Whkefield*8  ministry  with  contempt :  I  be- 
lieve he  did  good.  He  had  devoted  himself 
to  the  lower  classes  of  mankind,  and  among 
them  he  was  of  use.  But  when  familiarity 
and  noise  claim  the  praise  due  to  knowledge, 
art,  and  elegance,  we  must  beat  down  such 
pretensions.** — ^Boswsix,  voL  3,  p.  328. 


W^W«^M«VA^«^^»M^MAMMMM 


[Four  Popes  destitute  of  Common  Sense  J] 

Queen  Christina  told  Burnett  "it  was 
certain  that  the  church  was  governed  by  the 
immediate  care  and  providence  of  God ;  for 
none  of  the  four  Popes  that  she  had  known 
since  she  came  to  Rome  had  common  sense.** 
She  added,  **  they  were  the  first  and  the  last 
of  men." 


«^^k^^^^^^^^^*^^A^^S^^^^^^« 


[Bishop  HaU^s  Care  on  the  drawing  up  of 
his  Discourses,"] 

Bishop  Haix  composed  his  discourses 
with  great  care ;  "  Never,**  he  says,  "  durst 
I  climb  into  the  pulpit  to  preach  any  ser- 
mon, whereof  I  had  not  before  in  my  poor 
and  plain  fashion,  penned  every  word  in 
the  same  order  wherein  I  hoped  to  deliver 
it,  although  in  the  expression  I  listed  not 
to  be  a  slave  to  syllables.** 


[  Whitgift^s  Care  in  drawing  up  his  Notes 
for  Preaching,] 

"  AscHBiSHOP  Whitgiit  ucvcr  preached 
but  he  first  wrote  his  notes  in  Latin,  and 
afterwards  kept  them  during  his  life.  For 
he  would  say,  that  whosoever  took  that 
pains  before  his  preaching,  the  older  he 
waxed,  the  better  he  should  discharge  that 
duty ;  but  if  he  trusted  only  to  his  memory, 
his  preaching  in  time  would  become  prat- 
ling.** — De.  Wobdswoeth's  EccL  Biog. 
vol.  4,  p.  377. 


•'V^^^'^V^^^WVW^N^^M^ 


[On  the  breaking  off  of  Habits — exemplified 
in  Wesley's  leaving  off  Tea,] 

"Aptbe  talking  largely  with  both  the 
men  and  woman  leader,  we  agreed  it  would 
prevent  great  expense,  as  well  of  health  as 
of  time,  and  of  money,  if  the  poorer  people 
of  our  society  could  be  persuaded  to  leave 
off  drinking  of  tea.  We  resolved  ourselves 
to  begin  and  set  the  example.  I  expected 
some  difficulty,  in  breaking  off  a  custom  of 
six  and  twenty  years*  standing.  And  ac- 
cordingly the  three  first  days  my  head 
aked,  more  or  less,  all  day  long,  and  I  was 
half  asleep  from  morning  to  night.  The 
third  day,  on  Wednesday  in  the  afternoon, 
my  memory  falFd,  almost  intirely.  Li  the 
evening  I  sought  my  remedy  in  prayer. 
On  Thursday  morning  my  headache  was 
gone.  My  memory  was  as  strong  as  ever. 
And  I  have  found  no  inconvenience,  but  a 
sensible  benefit  in  several  respects,  from 
that  very  day  to  this.** — ^Weslet^s  •/ottma/, 
vi.  p.  135. 


i»W»^/WM»»MV^<^^^/»^^^^»^ 


[On  Blasphemous  Thoughts,] 

'^  Many  persons  about  fifly  or  a  hundred 
years  ago,**  says  Michaelis,  "  found  them- 
selves grievously  oppressed  with  spiritual 
trials  as  they  were  called,  and  were  filled 
with  anguish  on  account  of  blasphemous 
thoughts  which  Satan  was  said  to  suggest. 
Books  were  written  about  this  time,  which 
still  sometimes  appear  in  auctiou^  wxkdsst 
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the  title  of  Tela  ignxta  SataruB,  Divines  too 
treated  of  these  high  trials,  and  gave  ad- 
vices as  to  the  best  plan  for  encountering 
Satan,  which  if  collected  together  might 
with  the  greatest  propriety  be  intituled, 
Advices  how  to  have  Blasphemous  Thoughts 
hourly  and  momentarUy  in  the  mind:  for  the 
more  pains  a  man  ts^es  to  guard  against 
any  idea  which  he  regards  with  peculiar 
horror,  the  more  apt  will  it  be  to  intrude." 
Commentaries  on  the  Law  of  MoseSy  tranS' 
lated  by  Dr.  Smith,  vol.  2,  p.  270. 


^r^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^S^^^tm 


[^Increase  of  Ungodliness  admitted  by  the 
Assembly,"] 

"  Conformist.  You  make  an  outcry  through 
the  nation  and  tell  the  people  that  all  ungod- 
liness hath  overflown  it  only  since  Bishops 
and  Common  Prayer  came  home  again. 
Which  is  an  arrant  lie,  as  will  be  made 
good  if  need  be  agidnst  the  best  of  you. 
For  it  began  to  break  in  upon  us  when  the 
Bishops  and  all  good  order  were  thrown 
down,  and  the  kingdom  put  into  arms. 
Then  men  ran  into  excess  of  riot  when 
there  was  no  restraint  upon  them.  I  will 
not  say  into  so  much  drunkenness,  but  into 
whoring  (I  may  add  atheism  and  irreligion) 
and  such  like  wickedness,  which  are  said 
now  to  be  the  reigning  sins.  And  though 
men  were  not  presently  openly  lascivious 
and  profane  (for  the  older  wickedness  grows 
the  bolder  it  is)  yet  then  they  got  loose 
from  their  chains,  and  these  works  of  dark- 
ness secretly  lurked  and  were  privately 
practised. 

"  Non"  Conformist.  I  do  not  believe  you. 

"  C.  You  will  believe  the  Assembly  I  am 
sure,  and  they  say  so. 

"iV;  C.  Where? 

*^  C.  Li  their  petition  to  the  Parliament  of 
July  19,  1644,  where  they  desire  in  the 
seventh  branch  of  it,  that  some  severe  course 
may  be  taken  against  fornication,  adultery 
and  incest ;  which  do  greatly  abound,  say 
they,  especially  oflate,  by  reason  ofimpu' 
nity.** — Friendly  Conference,  p.  114. 


[Punishments  enforced  against  Catholics.'] 

"  The  law  made  by  Protestants  prohi- 
biting the  practise  of  other  religions  beside 
their  own,  allotteth  out  the  same  punish- 
ment to  all  them  that  do  any  way  vary  from 
the  public  communion  book,  or  otherwise 
say  service  than  is  appointed  there,  as  it 
doth  to  the  Catholiques  for  hearing  or  say- 
ing of  a  mass.  And  although  the  world 
knoweth,  that  the  order  set  down  in  that 
book  be  commonly  broken  by  every  minis- 
ter at  his  pleasure,  and  observed  almost  no 
where;  yet  small  punishment  hath  ever 
ensued  thereof.  But  for  hearing  of  a  mass, 
were  it  never  so  secret,  or  uttered  by  never 
so  weak  means,  what  imprisoning,  what 
arrayning,  what  condemning  hath  there 
been!" — Brief  Discourse  why  Catholiques 
refuse  to  go  to  Church,  1580. 


A  SORT  of  inferior  royalty  was  attached 
to  a  Chief  who  had  a  Cathedral  within  his 
territories : 

"  Regnante  Kinwino  rege  West-Saxonum, 
erat  quidam  nobilis  vir,  Cyssa  nomine,  et  hie 
erat  regtdus  in  ayus  dominio  erat  Wiltesire 
et  pars  maxima  de  Berhsire.  Et  quia  ha- 
bebat  in  dominio  suo  episcopalem  sedem  in 
Malmesbiria,  regulus  appeUabatur.  Metro^ 
polis  vero  urbs  regni  ipsius  erat  Bedewinde.** 
— ^DuoDAiaE^s  Monasticon,  vol.  1,  p.  97. 


W^/>rA^ki^/\^^V%^^^^k^^^%^^^^V 


[Question  of  false  Principles.] 

**  You  may  have  some  good  done  you  by 
false  principles,"  says  the  Conformist  in  the 
Dialogue,  ^'  nay,  those  very  principles  may 
make  you  do  some  things  well,  which  shall 
make  you  do  other  things  HI. 

"  N.  C.  That's  strange. 

^^  C.  Not  so  strange  as  true.  For  what 
principle  was  it  that  led  the  Quakers  to  be 
just  in  their  dealing  ? 

"  N.  C.  That  they  ought  to  follow  the 
light  within  them. 

^*  C.  This  led  them  also  to  be  rude  and 
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clownish,  and  disrespectful  to  governments. 
For  all  is  not  reason  that  is  in  us :  there  is 
a  world  of  fancy  also,  and  the  flashes  of  this 
now  and  then  are  very  sudden  and  amazing, 
just  like  lightning  outof  a  cloud." — Friendly 
Conference^  p.  131. 


VS/VWS^^S/V^'^^^^^^^AAA^M* 


^Appropriation  of  the  Title  of  Saint,"] 

"  Thbt  will  by  no  means  give  the  title 
of  Saint  to  one  of  the  Apostles  or  Evan- 
gelists of  the  Lord  (though  I  think  they 
will  call  them  holy,  which  is  the  same,)  no, 
not  when  they  read  a  text  out  of  their  writ- 
ings; for  which  I  can  conceive  no  other 
reason  but  that  their  good  dames  and  mas- 
ters do  not  like  it ;  they  are  afraid  that  it 
is  popish.  And  rather  than  these  men  servers 
will  be  at  the  pains  of  convincing  them  of 
their  error,  or,  to  speak  more  properly, 
rather  than  venture  the  danger  of  losing 
them  (for  many  might  in  a  passion  fly  ofi*, 
if  they  heard  the  name  of  saint  given  to 
any  but  themselves)  they  will  not  ofiend 
their  tender  ears  by  naming  that  abomina- 
ble word." — Friendly  Conference,  p.  48. 


^^^^^^i^AAA^^^^^^AM^^^w 


IFalse  Miracles.] 

B.  Pbtbus  Damianus  in  his  Life  of  S. 
Romualdo  complains  of  the  false  miracles 
with  which  hagiology  abounded  in  his  days. 
He  says,  ^^  NonnuUi  enim  Deo  se  deferre 
existimant,  si  in  extoUandis  Sanctorum  virtu- 
tibus  mendacium  fingant.  Hi  nimirum  igno- 
ranies  Deum  nostra  non  egere  mendacio, 
relictd  veritate,  qua  ipse  est,  falsitatis  ei 
putant  se  placere  posse  commento.  Quos  bene 
Jeremias  redarguit,  dicens — docuerunt  /tn- 
guas  suas  loqui,  mendacium ;  ut  inique  agerant 
laboraverunt.^ — Acta  SS.  Feb.  tom.  2,  p. 
104. 


^^^^^^^'v^^^^^^^^^k^^^^^^^ 


[The  Disputant  and  the  Devil.] 
**  One  that  used  often  to  preach  for  Mr. 


morning  at  Providence  Chapel,  about  a 
trial  he  underwent  in  his  own  parlour 
wherein  the  Devil  had  *set  in*  with  his 
unbelief  to  dispute  him  out  of  some  truth 
that  was  essential  to  salvation.  He  said  he 
was  determined  that  the  Devil  should  not 
have  his  way:  and  he  therefore  *drew  a 
chair  for  him,  and  desired  him  to  sit  down 
that  they  might  have  it  out  together.*  Ac- 
cording to  his  own  account  he  gained  a 
great  victory  over  the  empty  chair.*' — The 
Voice  of  Years  concerning  the  late  Mr.  Hun- 
tington,  p.  12. 


^^^^<»<M<^^>^/<^^^^»V<^^ 


[Fncouragement  given  to  the  Oerman  Pea- 
sants  by  Thomas  Monetarius.] 

P.  RiCH£OME,  the  Jesuit,  says  that  Tho- 
mas Monetarius  in  his  epistle  to  the  Ger- 
man peasants  during  their  insurrection,  en- 
couraged them  thus :  **  Battez  sur  Vendume 
de  Nembrot,  et  renversez  la  tour;  il  n'  est 
possible  de  vous  delivrer  de  la  erainte  des 
hommeSy  tandes  que  ceux-ci  (les  magistrats, 
Empereurs  and  Roys)  vivent;  on  ne  vous 
s^auroit  rien  dire  de  Dieu,  tandis  quUls  vous 
commandent.  Cest  la  signification  de  V  en- 
clume  martelee  par  trois  mareschaux,  quails 
faisoient  mettre  a  la  premiere  page  de  lews 
livres.'" — Plainte  Apologetique,  p.  170. 


^S^Si«>^^S/«^WS/W^S^>^M/V%^^ 


[Forced  Abolition  of  Superstition,] 

P.  RicHEOME  quotes  this  from  Calvin^s 
Conmientary  on  Daniel  C.  6,  "Ze*  Princes 
terriens  *'  eslevent  contre  Dieu,  se  privent  de 
lew  puissance,  ains  sont  indignes  d*  estre  mis 
au  nombre  des  hommes.  II  f out  done  plutost 
lew  cracher  au  visage  que  leur  obeir,  sHls 
rCabolissent  toute  superstition.*''  —  Plainte 
Apologetique,  p.  171. 


^V<i<W^<^^^^^^V^<^^^^<^ 


Huntington,  was  talking  one  Lords-day  |  his  order  that  when  the  Devil  appeared  tA 


[Instance  of  Profound  Humility.] 
^'Babcena,  the  Jesuit,  told  another  of 


\ 
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him  one  night,  out  of  his  profound  humility 
he  rose  up  to  meet  him,  and  prayed  him  to 
sit  down  in  his  chair,  for  he  was  more 
worthy  to  sit  there  than  he." — ^Tuomas 
Adam8*8  Divine  Herbal, 


^^^^^^»VM»W<»»»»»<M»<^WV^ 


[^Princes  of  the  Nations  in  Heaven,"] 

"  The  seventy  nations  which  people  the 
earth  have  their  princes  in  heaven,  who 
surround  the  throne  of  God,  as  officers 
ready  to  execute  the  orders  of  their  King. 
They  encompass  the  ineffable  name,  and 
every  first  day  of  the  year  petition  for  their 
new  years'  gifts, — ^that  is,  for  a  certain  por- 
tion of  blessings  which  they  are  to  shed 
upon  the  people  committed  to  their  charge. 
To  this  measure  which  is  then  granted, 
nothing  can  be  added  or  diminished :  the 
princes  may  beg  and  pray  all  the  days  of 
the  year,  and  the  people  petition  their 
princes,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  And  this 
makes  the  peculiar  difference  between  the 
people  of  Israel  and  other  nations ;  for  as 
the  name  of  Jehovah  is  pecidiar  to  the 
Jews,  they  may  every  day  obtain  new 
graces." — Basnage,  book  3,  ch.  13. 


<^^^^WV«^M^M«V^^^/^%^^W\ 


[Jordan  and  the  Demoniac,'] 

"  The  blessed  Jordan,  second  general  of 
the  Dominicans,  is  said  to  have  pacified  a 
raging  madman  by  acceding  to  his  wishes 
in  a  venturous  experiment.  The  Demo- 
niac who  had  violent  and  mischievous  fits, 
being  one  day  fast  bound,  and  lying  upon 
a  bed,  grinned  at  him  and  exclaimed,  Oh 
if  I  could  but  get  at  thee,  I  would  break 
every  bone  in  thy  body.  Jordan  imme- 
diately ordered  him  to  be  loosed,  and  the 
man  lay  still  as  if  he  could  not  move.  He 
uttered  however  another  pleasant  wish ; — 
Oh  if  I  could  but  have  thy  nose  between 
my  teeth,  and  Jordan  bent  down,  and  put 
his  nose  close  to  the  madman's  mouth. 
The  story  says  that  the  Demoniac  having 
no  power  to  bite,  licked  it  like  a  dog." — 
Acta  SS,  Feb.  torn.  2,  p.  729. 


[John  Walsh  and  the  Earthquake  at  Lisbon,] 

^^  One  thing  I  shall  mention  to  you  for 
its  oddness.  I  was  very  well  acquainted 
with  Lisbon,  and  sometimes  expressed  a 
doubt  of  Divine  Providence,  because  it  was 
not  swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake :  thus, 
notwithstanding  the  Divine  question.  Who 
art  thoUy  O  man !  thatjudgest  f  I  sometimes 
puzzled  those  that  were  better  than  my- 
self, with  this.  Why  then  is  not  such  a 
*  cruel  place  destroyed  by  earthquakes?* 
Hence  you  may  imagine  that  its  fall  af- 
fected me  gready ;  not  so  much  with  com- 
passion alone  for  the  sufferers,  but  as  it 
was  a  means  of  convincing  me  of  my  error, 
and  of  making  me  more  earnest  in  the 
work  of  faith." — John  Walsh.  Arminian 
Magazine^  vol.  2,  p.  432. 


M^^^k^^MM^^I^^k^^^VN^^i^ 


[Cotton  Mather  of  the  venerable  Eliot,] 

Cotton  Mathsb  says  of  the  venerable 
Eliot,  **  his  whole  breath  seemed  in  a  sort 
made  up  of  ejaculatory  prayers,  many  scores 
of  which  winged  messengers  he  dispatched 
away  to  heaven  upon  pious  errands  every 
day.  By  them  he  bespoke  blessings  upon 
almost  every  person  or  affair  that  he  was  con- 
cerned with ;  and  he  carried  every  thing 
to  God  with  some  pertinent  hosannahs  or 
hallelujahs  over  it.  He  was  a  mighty  and 
a  happy  man  that  had  his  quiver  fldl  of 
these  heavenly  arrows  I  and  when  he  was 
never  so  straitly  besieged  by  human  occur- 
rences, yet  he  fastened  the  wishes  of  his 
devout  soul  unto  them,  and  very  dexter- 
ously shot  them  up  to  heaven  over  the  head 
of  all." — Magnolia  Christi  Americanoj  hook 
3,  p.  176. 


^>VSAAAA«W>A^W>^/\AM/S/SA« 


[Bible  translated  into  the  Sclavonic  Tongue 

by  Jerome,] 

St.  Jebome  is  said  to  have  translated 
the  Old  and  New  Testament  into  the  Uly- 
rian  (or  Slavonic)  language;  his  native 
tongue.    And  this  version  was  still  used  in 
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hurch  service  when  Dubrarius  wrote. 

JBBABIUS,  p.  4. 


*MM»<^^^V^^S^^^MS<VWW\ 


thop  Croft  and  the  Surplice  Question,'] 

Perchance,**  says  the  Humble  Mode- 
,  Bishop  Cboft,  "  I  appear  a  great 
ij  to  the  surplice,  so  often  naming  it ; 
ifess  I  am,  would  you  know  why  ?  Not 
I  dislike,  but,  in  my  own  judgement, 
I  approve  a  pure  white  robe  on  the 
;ter*8  shoulders,  to  put  him  in  mind 
purity  becomes  a  minister  of  the  gos- 
but  such  dirty,  nasty  surplices  as  most 
em  wear,  and  especially  the  singers  in 
idrals  (where  they  should  be  most  de- 
is  rather  an  imitation  of  their  dirty 
and  have  given  my  stomach  such  a 
it  of  them,  as  I  have  almost  an  averse- 
to  all:  and  I  am  confident  had  not 
lecent  habit  been  so  undecently  abused, 
1  never  been  so  generally  loathed.** 


South's  Description  of  True  Wit.'] 

Tbub  wit,**  says  South,  "  is  a  severe 

nanly  thing.  Wit  in  divinity  is  nothing 

but  sacred  truths  suitably  expressed. 

not  shreds  of  Latin  or  Greek,  nor  a 

dixit  and  a  Deus  benedixit^  nor  those 

quirks  or  divisions  into  the  oriy  the 

and  the  Kad&ri,,  or  the  egress,  regress 

progress,  and  other  such  stuff  (much 

;he  style  of  a  lease),  that  can  properly 

died  wit.    For  that  is  not  wit  which 

sts  not  with  wisdom.     For  can  you 

:  that  it  had  not  been  an  easy  matter 

ay  one  in  the  text '  here  pitched  upon 

e,  to  have  run  out  into  a  long  fulsome 

ory,   comparing  the   scribe   and    the 

'holder  together,  and  now  and  then  to 

cast  in  a  rhyme,  with  a  quid,  a  quo 

i  quomodo,  and  the  like  ?  But  certainly 

uld  then  have  been  much  more  diffi- 

for  the  judicious  to  hear  such  things. 


»  Matthew  xiii.  5«. 


than  for  any,  if  so  inclined,  to  have  com- 
posed them.  The  practice  therefore  of  such 
persons  is  upon  no  terms  to  be  endured.** 
— Sermons,  vol.  4,  p.  48. 


«MWMW«^M«WM^W^V«M«^W«^ 


[  William  Edmundson  the  Quaker — his 
Goodness,] 

Speaking  of  the  Journal  of  William  Ed- 
mundson, a  Quaker  preacher  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  he  says,  "  If  the  original 
equalled  the  picture  (which  I  see  no  reason 
to  doubt)  what  an  amiable  man  was  this  I 
His  opinions  I  leave :  but  what  a  spirit  was 
here  I  What  faith,  love,  gentleness,  long- 
suffering  !  Could  mistakes  send  such  a  man 
as  this  to  hell  ?  Not  so.  I  am  so  far  from 
believing  this,  that  I  scruple  not  to  say,  *  Let 
my  soul  be  with  the  soul  of  William  Ed- 
mundson !  *** — W£8i4ET*8  •/bttmoZ,  xiv.  p.  14. 


»»»»^»MWS^^^^^^»^^^^^^^ 


iDeath  of  the  Good,] 

"  I  WAS  desired  by  Lady  F.  to  visit  her 
daughter  ill  of  a  consumption.  I  found 
much  pity,  both  for  the  parent  and  the 
child,  pining  away  in  the  bloom  of  youth : 
and  yet  not  without  joy,  as  she  was  already 
much  convinced  of  sin,  and  seemed  to  be 
on  the  very  brink  of  deliverance.  I  saw 
her  once  more,  on  Sat,  29,  and  left  her 
patiently  waiting  for  God.  Not  long  afler 
my  brother  spent  some  time  with  her  in 
prayer,  and  was  constrained,  to  the  surprise 
of  all  that  were  present,  to  ask  of  God  again 
and  again,  that  he  would  perfect  his  work 
in  her  soul,  and  take  her  to  himself.  Almost 
as  soon  as  he  had  done,  she  stretched  out 
her  hands,  said,  *  Come,  Lord  Jesus,*  and 
died.** — Journal,  vol.  9,  p.  70. 


^^^iAAAA/<^%^^iM^^^^^%M^^^ 


[^Question  of  Evidence  concerning  a  remarh- 
able  Miracle,] 

Bishop  Hall,  speaking  of  the  good  ofiices 
which  angels  do  to  G^*s  servants,  says, 
'^  Of  this  kind  was  that  marvellous  cure 
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which  was  wrought  upon  a  poor  cripple  at 
St.  Maderufl,  in  Cornwall,  whereof,  besides 
the  attestation  of  many  hundreds  of  the 
neighbours,  I  took  a  strict  examination  in 
my  last  visitation.  This  man,  for  sixteen 
years  together,  was  obliged  to  walk  upon 
his  hands,  by  reason  the  sinews  of  bis  legs 
were  so  contracted.  Upon  an  admonition 
in  his  dream  to  wash  in  a  certain  well,  he 
was  suddenly  so  restored  to  his  limbs,  that 
I  saw  him  able  to  walk  and  get  his  own 
maintenance.  The  name  of  thb  cripple  was 
John  Trebble."  "  And  were,"  says  John 
Wesley,  "many  hundreds  of  the  neighbours, 
together  with  Bishop  Hall,  deceived  in  so 
notorious  a  matter  of  fact,  or  did  they  aU 
join  together  to  palm  such  a  falsehood  on 
the  world  ?  O  incredulity,  what  ridiculous 
shifls  art  thou  driven  to,  what  absurdities 
wilt  thou  not  believe,  rather  than  own  any 
extraordinary  work  of  God ! " 


«^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^M 


\_An  Impostor  Prophet'] 

"  I  RODS  with  Mr.  Piers  to  see  one  who 
called  himself  a  prophet.  We  were  with 
him  about  an  hour ;  but  I  could  not  at  all 
think  that  he  was  sent  of  God :  1.  because 
he  appeared  to  be  full  of  himself,  vain, 
heady  and  opinionated :  2.  because  he  spoke 
with  extreme  bitterness  both  of  the  king 
and  of  all  the  bishops  and  all  the  clergy : 
3.  because  he  aimed  at  talking  Latin,  but 
could  not ;  plainly  shewing,  he  understood 
not  his  own  callkig." — Wesley's  Journal, 
vol.  6,  p.  128. 


\_Catharine  of  Sienna — one  of  her  lying 
RevelationsJl 

It  is  one  of  the  lying  revelations  of  St. 
Catharine  of  Sienna,  that  the  Agony  in  the 
Garden  was  occasioned  in  our  Saviour  by 
the  thought  of  those  who  would  derive  no 
salvation  from  his  death.  And  that  if  he 
had  prayed  for  them,  even  the  reprobate 
must  inevitably  have  been  saved,  but  the 
love  of  justice  prevented  this,  and  made 


him  add  to  his  prayer  the  words,  "  never- 
theless, not  my  will,  but  thine  be  done." — 
"  Ipsa  in  qnAdam  absiractione  didicilf  quod 
Salvator  tristitiam  et  sudorem  sanguineum 
passus  est,  orationemque  iUam  fecit  propter 
illoSy  quos  prcBvidebai  fnictum  sues  passioms 
non  dehere  participare;  sed  quia  diligebat 
justitiam  apposuU  conditionem,  verumtamen 
nan  mea,  sed  tua  voluntas  fiat;  quam  si  non 
apposuisset^  dicebat  ipsa,  quod  omnes  salvati 
ftUssent.  Impossihile  namque  erat,  oratio- 
nem  fUii  Dei  frustrari  suo  effectu^ — ^Acta 
Sanctorum,  Ap.  30,  p.  905. 


^^^%^^VN^^^k/VH^^^^^MA^ 


{^Saint  Furseus,    "  De  minimis  nan  curat 

Lexr  ] 

"  In  one  of  the  ecstasies  of  St.  Furseus, 
the  devil  accused  him  of  speaking  idle  words, 
and  it  appeared  that  the  good  axiom,  de 
minimis  non  curat  lex,  was  current  law  in 
heaven:  cumque  victus  Satanas  sicut  con- 
tritus  coluber,  caput  relevasset  venenosum, 
dixit,  ^  otiosos  sermones  sape  protulit,  et  ideo 
non  debet  illasus  vita  perfrui  heatd  ,**  Sane- 
tus  Angelus  dixit,  *  iVt>t  principalia  produ- 
ceris  crimina,  propter  minima  non  perilnt." 
— Acta  Sanctorum,  16  Jan.  p.  38. 


«^^^^^/V>/^%^^h^^V^^^^^^^^ 


Extempore  Preaching, 

AecoBDiNG  to  BnvGHAM,  "  Origen  was 
the  first  that  began  this  way  of  preaching  in 
the  church.  But  Eusebius  says,  he  did  it 
not  till  he  was  above  sixty  years  old,  at 
which  age,  having  got  a  confirmed  habit  of 
preaching  by  continual  use  and  exercise, 
he  suffered  the  ra^^vypa^i,  or  notaries,  to 
take  down  his  sermons  which  he  made  to 
the  people,  which  he  would  never  allow 
before.  Pamphilus,  in  his  Apology  for  Ori- 
gen, speaks  the  matter  a  little  more  plainly : 
for  he  makes  it  an  instance  of  his  sedulity 
in  studying  and  preaching  the  word  of  God, 
that  he  not  only  composed  a  great  number 
of  laborious  treatises  upon  it,  but  preached 
almost  every  day  extempore  sermons  in  the 
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church,  which  were  taken  from  his  mouth 
by  the  notaries,  and  so  conveyed  to  pos- 
terity by  that  means  only." 

"  Gregory  Nazianzen,  St.  Basil,  St.  Au- 
gustine, and,  above  all,  he  of  the  golden 
mouth,  were  in  the  habit  of  extempore 
preaching;  and  both  he  and  Augustine 
use  expressions  concerning  *■  illapses  and 
assistances  of  the  Spirit*  in  such  preaching, 
which  give  more  sanction  to  fanatics  than 
Bingham  is  willing  to  allow.  ^  1£  a  man,* 
he  says,  '  would  disingenuously  interpret 
these  and  the  like  expressions  of  the  an- 
cients, he  might  make  them  seem  to  coun- 
tenance that  preaching  by  the  Spirit,  which 
some  so  vainly  boast  of,  as  if  they  spake 
nothing  but  what  the  Spirit  immediately 
dictated  to  them,  as  it  did  to  the  apostles 
by  extraordinary  inspiration.  Which  were 
to  set  every  extempore,  as  well  as  composed 
discourse,  upon  the  same  level  of  infalli- 
bility with  the  Gospel.  Which  sort  of  en- 
thusiasm the  ancients  never  dreamed  of. — 
All  they  pretended  to  from  the  assistance 
of  the  Spirit,  was  only  that  ordinary  assist- 
ance which  men  may  expect  from  the  con- 
currence of  the  Spirit  with  their  honest 
endeavours,  as  a  blessing  upon  their  studies 
and  labours ;  that  whilst  they  were  piously 
engaged  in  his  service,  God  would  not  be 
wanting  to  them  in  such  assistance  as  was 
proper  for  their  work,  especially  if  they 
humbly  asked  it  with  sincerity  by  fervent 
supplication  and  prayer.** — ^Book  14,  ch.  4, 
§  11,  12. 


^^M^A^^N^i^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


[^Quaker's  Chnui — a  Name  in  existence 
previous  to  the  SectJ] 

In  Cotgravb*s  Dictionary  of  the  French 
and  English  Tongues,  one  of  the  signifi- 
cations of  the  word  Amourettes  is  thus  giv- 
en, ^  also  the  grass  termed  Quakers  and 
Shakers,  or  quaking  grass.**  The  date  of 
the  Dictionary  is  1632.  I  believe  it  has 
generally  been  supposed  that  the  grass  ob- 
tained this  common  name  in  allusion  to  the 
sect  which  is  so  called;  here  however  it 
occurs  before  the  sect  existed, — ^for  at  the 


time  when   Cotgrave*s  work  was  printed 
George  Fox  was  only  eight  years  old. 


^«W«M«V«^^^^^«/V^VWV>^/\ 


\Humamzing  Power  of  Literature^  Reli- 
gious especially,'] 

**  Lettbrs  accompanied  their  progress ; 
the  perusal  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the 
transcribing  of  manuscripts,  the  decoration 
of  churches,  the  illumination  of  books,  the 
invention  of  various  colours  for  painting, 
those  amusements  which  might  best  con- 
tribute to  wean  the  minds  of  barbarians 
from  the  din  of  arms,  and  the  ferocious 
manners  of  savage  life,  all  were  cultivated 
with  diligence,  and  rendered  fashionable 
and  endearing  by  religion.** — Columbanus 
ad  HibemoSj  No.  6,  p.  55, 


«v^v^^^<^^^^^^^^«w^^^% 


[^Bishop  Seth  Ward^s  College  of  MatronsJ] 

**  But  the  greatest  and  most  seasonable 
act  of  charity  and  public  benefaction,  was 
building  and  endowing  that  noble  pile,  I 
mean  the  college  of  matrons,  for  the  enter- 
tainment and  maintenance  of  ten  widows  of 
orthodox  clergymen.  I  have  oflen  heard 
him  express  his  dislike  if  any  one  called  it 
an  hospital ;  *  for,*  said  he,  *  many  of  these 
are  well  descended,  and  have  lived  in  good 
reputation;  I  would  not  have  it  said  of 
them,  that  they  were  reduced  to  an  hospital, 
but  retired  to  a  college,  which  has  a  more 
honourable  sound.*  ** — Waltbr  Popb*s  Life 
of  Bishop  Ward,  p.  79. 


•>W^^^AMM^«^«M««^/SA/W*^ 


[^Work  of  Conversion,'] 

ToFLADT  speaks  of  a  man  who,  not  un- 
derstanding a  word  of  Welsh,  was  converted 
by  a  Welsh  sermon.  "  Can  there  be  a 
stronger  proof,**  he  says,  "  that  the  work  of 
conversion  is  the  work  of  God  only  I  ** 


\ 
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IFanatical  Permcuion,'} 

"  That  fanatic,"  says  South,  "  spoke 
home  and  fully  to  the  point,  who  said,  *  that 
he  had  indeed  read  the  Scripture,  and  fre- 
quented ordinances  for  a  long  time,  but 
could  never  gain  any  true  comfort,  or  quiet 
of  mind,  till  he  had  brought  himself  to  this  * 
persuasion,  that  whatsoever  he  had  a  mind 
to  do,  was  the  will  of  God  that  he  should 


do. 


»i» 


^0^^^^^^^^0^*0^n^^0^^^^^m 


{^Thomaa  a  Kempis.'] 

B08WEI4L  says  "  there  are  sixty-three  edi- 
tions of  Thomas  k  Kempis  in  the  king*s 
library,  —  and  copies  in  eight  languages. 
Latin,  German,  French,  Italian,  Spanish, 
English,  Arabic,  and  Armenian." 


WM^W^^WMV^WN^MMAAA^^A 


[^Warning  against  R.  C  ConfessionJ] 

In  his  sermon  of  confession  the  Catholic 
Bishop  Watson  warns  his  hearers  against 
the  practice.  "  A  sinner,"  he  says,  ought 
not  to  accuse  himself  wrongfully  in  general, 
as  saying  that  he  hath  been  the  most  shame- 
fullest  lived,  and  the  greatest  sinner  that 
ever  was,  or  that  can  be,  or  any  other  little 
saying,  for  they  be  nought  and  false.  What 
knoweth  he  how  great  sinners  hath  been, 
or  may  be?  and  therefore  men  must  put 
away  such  indiscreet  sayings,  and  speak 
soberly,  wisely  and  fidthfully  to  Almighty 
God  in  their  confessions,  and  then  let  them 
not  doubt,  but  steadfastly  trust  of  absolu- 
tion and  pardon  for  all  their  sins." — ff.  125. 


i*»^^^^>^^»^S^M^^^^^^^^^^^ 


[  Warning  against  Women  Professors,'] 

"  St.  F&ancisco  de  Paula  warned  his 
disciples  to  avoid  the  society  of  women  in 
general,  but  of  women  who  professed  a 
greater  love  of  devotion  than  others,  he 
bade  them  beware  especially — as  if  they 
were  vipers.  Fcminarum,  prasertim  reli- 
giosarum,  et  qua  devotioms  nuyoris  studium 


proJUentury  vitabat  consortioy  et  Religiosis 
suis  speciaUter  fugienda  eommendabat,  tarn- 
quam  si  vipera  essent,^  —  Acta  Sanctorum. 
April,  torn.  1,  p.  108. 


^^MWW^^^^»^^>^^»^»^^^^^^^ 


[James  IV s  Directions  to  Preachers,] 

In  the  directions  concerning  preachers 
which  jABiES  IL  set  forth,  1685,  it  is  said 
"  Since  preaching  was  not  anciently  the 
work  of  every  priest,  but  was  restrained  to 
the  choicest  persons  for  gravity,  prudence, 
and  learning,  the  archbishops  and  bishops 
of  his  kingdom  are  to  take  care  whom  they 
license  to  preach,  and  that  all  grants  and 
licenses  of  this  kind  heretofore  made  by 
any  chancellor,  official  commissionary,  or 
other  secular  person  (who  are  presumed  not 
to  be  so  competent  judges  in  matters  of 
this  nature)  be  accounted  void  and  null, 
unless  the  same  shall  likewise  be  allowed 
by  the  archbishop,  or  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese,  and  that  all  licenses  of  preachers 
hereafter  to  be  made  or  granted  by  any 
archbishop  or  bishop,  shall  be  only  during 
pleasure;  otherwise  to  be  void  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes,  as  if  the  same  had  never 
been  made  nor  granted." 


>^>>,^S^>^^J^^^^^^Jk^^^^^^^>^>^*>^ 


[St,  Patrick — a  wonder/vl  Preacher,] 

"  Of  all  preachers  St.  Patrick  was  the 
most  tremendous.  He  went  through  the 
four  Grospels  in  one  exposition  to  the  Irbh 
at  a  place  called  Finnablair,  and  he  was 
three  days  and  nights  about  it,  without 
intermission  to  the  great  delight  of  the 
hearers,  who  thought  that  only  one  day  had 
passed.  St.  Bridget  was  present,  and  she 
took  a  comfortable  nap,  and  had  a  vision." 
—  Joceune's  Life  of  St,  Patrick,  p.  81-2. 
Acta  Sanctorum,  Martii^  tom.  2,  p.  560. 


^>^h/^^^^^^^^S^^>^i^^^»^/S^^ 


[Paul  OreenxDood  the  Preacher.] 

"  When  Paul  Greenwood  (a  well  known 
preacher  in  his  day)  became  delirious  in 
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his  last  illness,  it  was  first  perceived  bj  the 
gentleman  at  whose  house  he  lodged,  for 
upon  asking  him  how  he  did,  he  answered, 
*"  They  tell  me  that  the  heavens  and  the 
earth  are  fled  away,  and  there  is  no  more 
place  found  for  them.*  His  host  replied, 
'  Well,  if  they  are,  we  shall  have  new  hea- 
vens and  a  new  earth,  you  know.'  *  That 
is  true,*  said  Greenwood,  and  was  out  of 
bed  in  a  moment  to  see  what  sort  of  ap- 
pearance the  world  made.  When  he  got  to 
the  window,  he  observed, — '  The  Lord  hath 
spared  this  comer  where  we  live :  what  a 
mercy  that  is  !*** — Pawsow. 

[^Variety  of  MefCs  Understandings^  ^c] 

One  of  the  most  moderate  writers  that 
ever  wrote  upon  the  subject  of  the  Church 
Establishment,  says,  ^*  Men*s  understand- 
ings are  as  various  as  their  speech  or  their 
countenance ;  otherwise  it  were  impossible 
there  should  be  so  many  understanding  and 
moderate,  yea,  and  conscientious  men  also, 
Papists,  Lutherans,  Calvinists,  all  in  such 
opposition  one  against  another,  all  believing 
Scripture,  yet  so  differing  in  the  deductions 
firom  Scripture.** 

The  Naked  Truths  by  an  Humble  Mode- 
rator^ Herbert  Crofts  Bishop  of  Here- 
ford^  as  verily  supposed,  —  Scott's  So- 
meri  Tracts,  vol.  7. 


[^Sailars  Swearing  and  PrayingJ] 

^  A  M AH  who  went  to  sea  in  a  state  of 
much  religions  distress,  before  he  became  a 
methodist,  asked  the  sailors  if  they  ever 
prayed.  '  Pray  ?  *  replied  one  of  them, '  Our 
prayers  and  swearing  are  just  the  same: 
for  when  we  pray,  we  think  of  no  good; 
and  when  we  swear,  we  think  of  no  harm.*** 


— Nam  ut  interim  de  Usuris  taceam,  a  vobis 
out  vestrum  eerie  nonmdlis,  ut  apparet,  ap- 
probatis^  deque  eo  quod  Magnatum  filiis  con- 
cubinas  habendas  permittitis,  (videlicet  ne  per 
nuptias  legitimas  hereditates  dispergantur) 
qui  concubinatum  in  SacerdotUnu  tantopere 
aversati  estis :  quidpoterit  a  vobis  in  excusa- 
tionem  aUegari  pro  eo,  quod  permittitis,  a 
divortio,  utroque  con^uge  vivo,  novas  nuptias 
coire  et  quod  adhuc  deterius  est,  etiam  absque 
divortio  uni  plures  permittitis  uxores.  Id 
quod  et  tide,  si  recte  memini,  in  quibusdam 
tuis  ad  me  Uteris  apud  vos  factum  diserte  ex- 
pressisti,  addens-Philippum  ipsum  sponsalibus 
posterioribus,  ut  paranymphum  credo  atque 
auspicem,  inter/uisse'' —  Strtpb's  Cranmer, 
App.,  No.  29. 

[The  Holy  Spirit.1 

"  The  Holy  Spirit,"  says  Huntihgton 
in  one  of  his  letters,  **  is  the  Spirit  of  all 
grace,  the  planter  of  all  grace,  and  the  life 
of  every  fruit  which  he  produces.  And 
hence  he  is  called  a  wind  to  move  his  own 
plants,  and  to  make  them  emit  their  scent, 
their  savour  and  their  odours.  He  is  called 
dew,  to  refresh  and  enliven ;  water  also  to 
moisten  and  give  rooting.  But  upon  love 
and  joy  he  operates  as  the  Spirit  of  burn- 
ing; warming,  enflaming,  and  enlarging; 
and  these  to  me  are  the  most  sweet.  These 
are  a  few  scraps  to  exercise,  amuse,  ponder 
over,  and  make  out.  But  after  aU  it  is  but 
little  we  know  of  what  we  have  got  within** — 
Gleanings  of  the  Vintage,  Part  4,  p.  40. 


^^^A^^^^M^%^^k^^^^^^^^V» 


[^Cranmer  an  Unholy  Alliances  in  Qer* 

mtxny^ 

^  Crahmbb  says  in  a  letter  to  Osiander, 


%/^^^^h^^i^^^h^^^^M^^^«/^^ 


"  MiLAOROB  de  Nuestra  Sefiora  la  Yul- 
nerata,  venerada  en  el  Colegio  Imglbs  desta 
Ciudad  de  Yalladolid.  Compuesta  por  el 
P.  Gregorio  de  Mendiola.**  —  Valladolid, 
1667. 

"  With  a  relation  of  the  miracles  of  this 
our  Lady  so  venerated  by  the  English  Col- 
lege in  Valladolid,  is  an  account  of  what 


\ 
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the  Holy  Image  suffered  by  Heretics^  and 
particularly  by  that  *■  monstrous  infernal 
Queen  Elizabeth,*  which  induced  the  form- 
ing of  English  Colleges  in  this  and  other 
places  as  Houses  of  Refuge ;  a  list  of  Eng- 
lishmen belonging  to  the  College  of  Valla- 
dolid  is  given  at  page  89,  the  resorting  to 
which  seems  to  have  produced  great  sensa- 
tion in  Spain,  and  perhaps  was  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  the  attempt  at  Invasion  by 
the  Spanish  Armada  to  reduce  the  English 
by  force,  to  the  Catholic  Religion  — '  en- 
trando  en  un  santo  corage  y  zelo  contra  la 
heregia  que  k  tanta  desdicha,  y  miseria  tenia 
reducida  su  patria;  vistiendose  de  nuevo 
ferbor  para  hazer  guerra  y  reducir  k  In- 
OLATE&BA  a  la  sin9era  y  pura  Religion 
Catholica.'" — Book  Catalogue, 


{^Doctrine  of  Universal  GraceJl 

"  The  doctrine  of  universal  grace,  says 
the  editor  of  Thomas  Letchworth's  Dis- 
courses, of  which  a  manifestation  or  portion 
is  given  to  every  man,  and  by  obedience  to 
which  he  is  enabled  to  fulfil  his  duty,  and 
to  walk  acceptably  with  his  Creator,  is  the 
leading  principle  of  the  Society,— and  they 
hold  a^  the  necessary  result  of  it,  that  true 
worship  consists  in  a  humble  prostration  of 
heart  and  communion  of  spirit  with  the 
Father  of  mercies,  and  is  therefore  perfectly 
consistent  with  a  state  of  silence." 


Johnson  on  Women*s  Pleaching, 
"  When  Boswell  told  Johnson  one  day 
that  he  had  heard  a  woman  preach  that 
morning  at  a  Quakers*  meeting,  Johnson 
replied,  '  Su-,  a  woman  preaching  is  like  a 
dog's  walkmg  on  his  hind  legs.  It  is  not 
done  well ;  but  you  are  surprized  to  find  it 
done  at  all.'" 


iFervency  of  Prayer. ^ 
It  is  related  of  Edward  Hopkins,  one 
of  the  early  Governors  of  Connecticut  that 


"  his  prayers  were  so  fervent  that  he  fre- 
quently fell  a  bleeding  at  the  nose  through 
the  agony  of  spirit  with  which  he  laboured 
in  them." — CoTTOif  Mathek.  B.  2,  p.  23. 


i^^^%^^M^^^^^»^^^^>^^^^^^^ 


[  Women's  Offerings  preceding  the  Covenant.} 

"  The  Seamstress  brought  in  her  silver 
thimble,  the  chamber  maid  her  bodkin,  the 
cook  his  silver  spoon,  the  vintner  his  bowl 
into  the  common  treasury  of  war  ;  and  they 
who  contributed  to  so  pious  a  work  were 
invited  more  than  others  in  some  churches 
to  come  to  the  Holy  Communion  in  the 
very  time  of  administration.  And  observed 
it  was  that  some  sorts  of  females  were 
freest  in  those  contributions,  so  as  to  part 
with  their  rings  and  ear-rings,  as  if  some 
golden  calf  were  to  be  molten  and  set  up 
to  be  idolized, — ^which  proved  true,  for  the 
Covenant  a  little  after  was  set  up." — Sober 
Inspections,  ^c,  p.  128. 


%^^SA^^k^^kMA^^^^^^^S^^^^^ 


[iStn  against  the  Holy  Ohost.} 

**  Some  do  sin  of  human  frailty,  as  did 
Peter :  and  this  is  called  a  sin  against  the 
Father,  who  is  called  Power.  Some  do  sin 
of  ignorance,  as  did  Paul ;  and  this  is  called 
a  sin  against  the  Son,  who  is  called  Wisdom. 
Some  do  sin  of  mere  will  and  malice,  choos- 
ing to  sin,  although  they  know  it  to  be  sin ; 
and  this  is  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost, 
to  whom  is  appropriated  particularly  grace 
and  goodness,  the  which  a  man  most  wick- 
edly contemneth  and  rejecteth  when  he 
sinneth  wilfully  against  hb  own  conscience ; 
and  therefore  Christ  saith,  that  a  man  shall 
be  forgiven  a  sin  against  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  as  we  do  see  it  was  in  Peter  and 
Paul ;  but  he  that  sinneth  against  the  Holy 
Ghost,  shall  never  be  forgiven,  neither  in 
this  world,  neither  in  the  world  to  come." 

A  brief  Discourse  contayning  certayne  rea' 
sons  why  Catholigues  refuse  to  go  to 
Churchy  ff.  4.— Doway,  1580. 


COLLECTIONS 
CONCERNING   CROMWELL'S   AGE. 


latter*  of  CromweU. 
jPIIE  Letters  annexed  were  for- 
'  warded  to  the  lamented  Southey 
>   bj  the  Rev.  J.  Neville  White, 
[  the  brother  ofKirke  White,  who 

"  These  three  Letters  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well were  found  among  the  Court  RoUb 
belonging  to  the  Manor  of  WjmoDdham 
Cromwell,  in  the  Countj  of  Norfolk,  and 
were  given  bj  tha  Steward  of  that  Manor 
to  the  Rev.  J.  Neville  White,  who  has  pre- 
lented  them  to  Us  friend  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Tilbrook,  of  St.  Peter's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, in  conformitj  to  a  wish  expressed 
on  hit  part,  that  through  him  these  in- 
teresting relics  of  the  Protector  Cromwell, 
might  be  deposited  in  the  Fiti-William 
Uuseum  at  Cambridge. 

•*  N.  B.— The  Manor  of  Cromwell  is 
situated  in  the  parish  of  WymoDdhaiD,  and 
was  formerij  in  the  possession  of  a  branch 
of  the  Cromwell  familj,^— from  whom,  it  in 
the  early  part  of  the  I7th  Century  passed 
by  purchase  to  John,  Lord  Hobart, — in 
'whose  family  it  now  continues." —  Vide 
p.  y..^-.  „'-  jfiitaiy  of  Norfolk,  vol.  1,  p. 
120;  and  Noblk's  Memoir*  of  the  Cram- 
weOi,  vol.2,  p.  132,  &c. 

The  Editor  baa  had  them  collated  by  his 
brother,  the  Rev.  Bdward  Warter,  M.A. 
President  of  Magdalen  Collie,  Cambridge, 
but  he  is  not  sure  that  all  the  words  are  cor- 


rect even  now.  Those  who  wish  for  further 
information  will  find  it  in  the  remarks  of 
the  late  Samuel  Tilbrooke,  of  Peter  House, 
affixed  to  the  originals  in  the  Fitzwilliain 
Museum.  They  have  been  before  printed. 
Southey's  excellent  Life  of  Cromwell, 
drawn  more  or  less  from  the  present  c 
lections,  was  first  printed  in  No.  50  of  the 
Quarterly  Review,  vol.  23,  pp.  279-347. 


CROMWELLI 

IBS  Epibtola:  Adtoqrap 

quSis  "tempus  edux  rerum" 

pepercit.' 


Mr  deare  friende  my  Lord, 
If  I  knowe  my  hart,  I  love  you  in  truth, 
and  therefore  if  from  the  jealosi  of 
fayoned  love  I  playe  the  foole  a  little, 
say  a  word  or  two  att  guesse  I  know  you 
will  pardon  itt.  It  wear  a  blithe  thiuge  by 
letter  to  dispute  over  your  doubts  O) 
undertake  answare  your  objections. — I  have 
heard  them  all,  and  I  have  rest  from  the 
trouble  of  them,  and  what  has  risen  in 
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owne  hart,  for  which  I  desire  to  bee  hum- 
blie  thankefdll. 

**  I  doe  not  condemne  jour  reasoninges, 
I  doubt  them,  it*8  easie  to  object  to  the 
glorious  actinges  of  Grod  —  if  we  look  too 
much  upon  instruments.  I  have  heard 
computations  made  of  the  members  in 
par.'"*' — good  kept  out,  the  most  bad  re- 
majning;  it  has  beene  soe  this  9  jeears, 
yett  what  has  God  wrought,  the  greatest 
workes  last,  and  still  is  at  worke  —  there- 
fore take  heede  of  this  scandall. — ^Bee  not 
offended  att  the  manner,  perhaps  noe  other 
way  was  left,  what  if  God  accepted  the 
zeale  ?  as  he  did  that  of  Fhineas,  whoose  rea- 
son might  have  called  for  a  furye.  (?)  What 
if  the  Lord  have  witnessed  his  approbation 
and  acceptance  to  this  alsoe  ?  not  only  by 
signall  outward  acts,  but  to  the  hart  alsoe. 
What  if  I  feare  my  friend  should  withdrawe 
his  shoulder  from  the  Lord's  worke,  (O  it's 
greiTOUs  to  doe  soe)  through  scandalls, 
through  mistaken  reasoninges,  there's  dif- 
ficulty— ^there's  trouble — in  the  other  way, 
there's  saftye — ease — ^wisdom. 

^*  In  the  one  noe  cleemess,  (this  is  an  ob- 
jection indeed)  in  the  other  satisfaction. 
It  is  well  if  wee  thought  of  that  first  and 
severed  from  the  other  considerations  which 
doe  often  byace  if  not  bribe  the  minde, 
whereby  mbts  are  often  raised  in  the  way 
wee  should  walke  in,  and  wee  call  it  dark- 
nesse  or  dissatisfaction.  O  our  deceiptfiill 
harts,  O  this  Acting  world  I  How  great  is 
it  to  bee  the  Lord's  servant  in  any  drudge- 
rie  ?  (I  thought  not  to  have  written  neere 
the  other  side  —  love  will  not  lett  me 
alone.  I  have  been  often  provoked) — in  all 
hazards  his  work  is  fare  above  the  worlds 
best.  He  makes  us  able  in  trouble  to  say 
soe,  wee  cannot  of  ourselves.  How  hard  a 
thing  it  is  to  reason  ourselves  up  to  the 
Lord's  service — though  it  bee  soe  honoura- 
ble, how  easie  to  putt  ourselves  out  of  itt, 
where  the  Flesh  has  soe  many  advantages. 

"  You  was  desired  to  goe  alonge  with  us, 
I  wish  it  still,  yet  wee  are  not  tryumphinge 
— ^we  may  (for  ought  flesh  knowes)  suffer 
after  all  this,  the  Lord  prepare  us  for  his 


good  pleasure.  You  were  with  us,  in  the 
forme  of  things — ^why  not  in  the  power  ?  I 
am  perswaded  your  hart  hankers  after  the 
hearts  of  your  poore  fi-iendes — and  will  un- 
till  you  can  find  others  to  close  with — ^which 
I  trust  (though  wee  in  ourselves  bee  con- 
temptible) God  will  not  lett  you  doe. 

"  My  service  to  the  deare  little  lady,  I 
wish  you  make  her  not  a  greater  temptation 
than  she  is — take  heede  of  all  relations  — 
mercyes  should  not  bee  soe,  yet  wee  t<X) 
oft«  make  them  soe. 

"  The  Lord  direct  your  thoughtes  into 
the  obedience  of  his  wiU,  and  give  you  rest 
and  peace  in  the  truth,  pray  for 

Your  most  true  and  affectionate 
Servant  in  the  Lord, 

O.  Cbomweix. 

Corke,  1st  of  Sept.  1649. 

"  I  received  a  letter  from  Rob.  Hpa- 
mond  whome  trulye  I  love  in  the  Lord 
with  most  ent3rre  affection,  it  much  grieved 
mee,  not  because  I  judged  but  feared  the 
whole  spirit  of  itt — ^was  from — ^tentation, 
indeed  I  thought  I  perceived  a  proceedinge 
in  it  at  which  the  Lord  will  (I  trust)  cause 
him  to  vnleame.  I  would  fayne  have  writ- 
ten to  him,  but  am  straightened  in  tyme, 
would  hee  would  bee  with  us  a  little,  per- 
haps it  would  doe  noe  hurt  to  him." 

For  the  Right  Honourable 
the  Lord  Wharton. 


Nou.  For  the  Lord  Wharton,  that  is,  Philip  Lord 
Wharton,  whom  Clarendon  describes  as  ''  a  fast 
man"  to  the  Parliamentarians.  See  notices  in 
Whitelock  and  Thurloe  and  in  Nolle  Memoirs. 

This  first  letter,  as  Mr.  Tilbrook  remarks, 
"  was  evidently  intended  to  remove  certain  scru- 
ples entertained  by  Lord  Wharton  as  to  the  jus- 
tice of  bringing  King  Charles  to  a  criminal  trial 
without  the  benefit  of  a  jury."  Robert  Ham- 
mond, mentioned  in  the  postscript,  was  Crom* 
well's  cousin,  and  had  married  a  daughter  of 
Hampden.  He  commanded  as  a  general  officer 
at  the  battle  of  Naseby,  and  was  governor  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  and  "  the  humane  gaoler  of 
Charles  I.  during  his  confinement  there."— J. 
W.  W. 
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"  For  the  Right  Noble  the  Lord  Wharton, 

Theue. 

''  Dunbarr,  Sept.  4th.  1650. 
'*  My  deare  Lord, 

**  I  PSOYB I  love  you — love  you  the  Lord 
— take  heede  of  disputinge,  I  was  vntoward 
when  I  spake  last  with  you  in  St.  Jeames 
parke,  I  spake  crosse  in  stateinge  groundes, 
I  spake  to  my  iudginges  of  you  which  was 
that  you — shall  I  name  others?  H.  Lau- 
rence— ^Rob.  Hammond,  &c.  had  ensnared 
your  selves  with  disputes — I  believe  you 
desired  to  bee  satisfied  and  weyed  and 
doubted  your  sinceritye,  'twas  well — ^but 
vprightnesse  (if  itt  bee  not  puerlye  of  God) 
may  bee  nay  is  comonlye  deceaued,  (?)  the 
Lord  perswade  you,  and  all  my  deare 
friendes — ^the  results  of  your  thoughts  con- 
cerning late  transactions,  I  knowe  all  your 
mistakes  by  a  better  argument  than  successe, 
let  not  your  ingaginge  too  far  vpon  your 
own  iudgments  bee  your  tentation  or  snare 
— much  lesse  successes — least  you  should 
bee  thought  to  retume  vpon  lesse  noble 
argument — it  is  in  my  hart  to  write  the 
same  thinges  to  Norton,  Mountagu,  and 
others — I  pray  you  reade  or  comunicate 
theise  foolish  lines  to  others.  I  have  knowne 
my  folly  do  good — ^when  affection  has  over- 
come my  reason — I  pray  you  iudge  mee 
sinceere  least  a  preiudice  or  coil  bee  putt 
vpon  afler  advantages.  How  gracious  has 
the  Lord  beene  in  this  great  businesse. 

**"  Lord  hyde  not  thy  mercyes  from  our 
eyes — my  servise  to  the  deare  Ladye, 
**  I  rest  your  most  humble  Servant, 

'*  O.  Cromwell." 

Note,  This  letter  was  written  the  day  after  the 
battle  of  Dunbar, — on  which  day  Cromwell  ap- 
pears to  have  written  two  other  letters  at  least,  one 
to  Mr.  Speaker  Lenthall,  and  another  to  his  rela- 
tion, Richard  Major,  Esq.  Harsley,  Hants.  See 
Haw£*s  Lift  of  Oliver  Cromwellf  vol.  3,  p.  238, 
and  Appendix^  p.  513. 

The  persons  alluded  to  in  it  are  Colonel  Robert 
Hammond,  abovementioned ;  H.  Lawrence,  after- 
wards Lord  H.  Lawrence;  Colonel  Norton;  and 
Montague,  afterwards  Earl  of  Sandwich.  See 
Tilbroo»e's  MSS.— J.  W.  W. 


"  For  the  Right  Honble.  the  Lord  Wharton, 

"My  Lord, 

"  I  KNOW  I  write  to  my  friend  therefore 
give  leave  to  one  bould  word,  in  my  very 
hart,  your  Lordship  Dick  Norton,  Tom 
Westrowe,  Robt.  Hammond  (though  not 
intentionally)  have  helped  one  an  other  to 
stumble  att  the  dispensations  of  God,  and 
to  reason  your  selves  out  of  his  service — 
which  (?)  now  you  have  an  oportunitye  to 
associate  with  his  people  in  his  worke — and 
to  manifest  your  willingnesse,  and  desire, 
to  serve  the  Lord,  against  his  and  his  peo- 
ple's enemies.  Would  you  bee  blessed  out 
of  Zion — and  see  the  good  of  his  people — 
and  reioyce  with  his  inheritance-^I  advise 
you  all,  in  the  bowells  of  love,  let  it  apeare 
you  offer  your  selves  willingly  to  his  work — 
wherein  to  bee  accepted  is  more  honor 
from  the  Lord — ^then  the  world-^-can  give 
or  hath< 

"  I  am  perswaded  it  needes  you  not  save — 
as  our  Lord  and  Master  needed  the  beast — 
to  shew  his  humilitye,  meeknesse,  and  con- 
descention — ^but  you  neede  it  to  declare 
your  submission  to  and  owninge  yourself  the 
Lord's,  and  his  people, — ^if  you  can  breake 
through  ould  disputes  I  shall  reioyce,  if 
you  help  others  to  doe  soe — alsoe  doe  not 
say  you  are  now  satisfied,  because  it  is  the 
ould  quarrell  as  if  it  had  not  beene  soe  all 
this  while,  I  have  noe  leisure,  but  a  great 
deale  of  entyer  affection  to  you  and  yours — 
and  those  names,  which  I  thus  plainly  ex- 
presse — thankes  to  you  and  the  dear  Lady 
for  all  love  and  for  poor  foolish  in  all.  (?)  I 
am  in  good  earnest,  and  soe  alsoe, 
"  Yr  Lordps  faythfull  Friend, 

"  and  most  humble  Servant, 

"  O.  Cbomwbll. 

**  Stratford  on  Avon, 
Augt.  27th.  1651." 

Note.  This  letter  was  written  during  Crom- 
well's pursuit  of  King  Charles  II.  and  just  a 
week  previous  to  the  memorable  battle  of  Wor- 
cester, which  was  fought  on  the  anniversary  of 
that  of  Dunbar. 

Mr.  Tilbrook  says,  "  of  the  third  person  men- 


\ 


Abchbishof  Abbot,  in  his  Narrative 
(RusHwoBTH,  vol.  1,)  speaks  of  him  thus 
malignantly. 

"  This  man  is  the  only  inward  counsellor 
with  Buckingham,  sitting  with  him  some- 
times privately  whole  hours,  and  feeding 
his  humours  with  malice  and  spight.     His 
life  in  Oxford  was  to  pick  quarrels  in  the 
lectures  of  the  public  readers,  and  to  ad- 
vertise them  to  Uie  then  Bishop  of  Durham, 
that  he  might  fill  the  ears  of  King  James 
with  discontents  against  the  honest  men 
that  took  pains  in  their  places,  and  settled 
the  truth  (which  he  called  Puritanism)  in 
their  auditors.     He  made  it  his  work  to  see 
what  books  were  in  the  press,  and  to  look 
over  epistles  dedicatory  and  prefaces  to 
the  reader,  to  see  what  faults  might  be 
found.     It  was  an  observation  what  a  sweet 
man  this  was  like  to  be,  that  the  first  ob- 
servable act  that  he  did  was  the  marrying 
of  the  Earl  of  D.  to  the  Lady  R.  when  it 
was  notorious  to  the  world  that  she  had 
another  husband,  and  the  same  a  nobleman 
who  had  divers  children  then  living  by  her. 
King  James  did  for  many  years  take  this 
so  ill,  that  he  would  never  hear  of  any 
great  preferment  of  him ;   insomuch  that 
the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  Dr.  Williams,  who 
taketh  upon  him  to  be  the  first  promoter 
of  him,  hath  many  times  said,  that  when  he 
made  mention  of  Laud  to  the  King  his 
Majesty  was  so  averse  from  it,  that  he  was 
constrained  oftentimes  to  say,  that  he  would 
never   desire  to  serve   that  master  which 
could  not  remit  one  fault  unto  his  servant. 
Well,  in  the  end  he  did  conquer  it,  to  get 
him  to  the  Bishopric  of  St.  Davids,  which 
he  had  not  long  enjoyed  but  he  began  to 
undermine  his  benefactor,  as  at  this  day 
it  appeareth.    The  Countess  of  Buckmg- 


ham  told  Lincoln,  that  St.  David's  was  the 
man  that  undermined  him  with  her  son. 
And  verily  such  b  his  aspiring  nature,  that 
he  will  underwork  any  man  in  the  world, 
so  that  he  may  gain  by  it. 

"  This  man  who  believeth  so  well  of  him- 
self, framed  an  answer  to  my  exceptions. 
But  to  give  some  countenance  to  it,  he 
must  call  in  three  other  bishops,  that  is  to 
say,  Durham,  Rochester,  and  Oxford,  tried 
men  for  such  a  purpose;  and  the  whole 
style  of  the  speech  runneth  We  and  We'' 
—p.  440. 


^^^vvwv^^v^^^^^^^^^^^ 


tioned  in  thi«  letter,  *  Tom  Westrowe/  I  can  find 
no  mention  whatever.  Had  it  been  <  De$hrowe* 
no  difficulty  would  have  occurred."— Af5S.  Notet. 
J.  W.  W. 


1626.  Laud  wrote  a  kind  letter  in  be- 
half of  some  Catholic  Priests  in  the  Clink 
prison  whose  rooms  had  been  searched,  and 
complaint  made  to  the  H.  Commons  of  the 
superstitious  matters  found  there.     "  Good 
Mr.  Attorney  (General),"  he  says,  "I  thank 
you  for  acquainting  me  what  was  done  yes- 
terday at  the  Clink.     But  I  am  "of  opinion 
that  if  you  had  curiously  enquired  upon 
the  gentleman  who  gave  the  information, 
you  should  have  found  him  to  be  a  disciple 
of  the  Jesuits,  for  they  do  nothing  but  put 
tricks  on  these  poor  men,  who  do  live  more 
miserable  lives  than  if  they  were  in  the  In- 
quisition in  many  parts  beyond  the  seas. 
By  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  writ- 
ing in  defence  of  it,  and  opening  some  points 
of  high   consequence,   they   have  so  dis- 
pleased the  Pope,  that  if  by  any  cunning 
they  could  catch  them,  they  are  sure  to  be 
burnt  or  strangled  for  it.     And  once  there 
was  a  plot  to  have  taken  Preston,  as  he 
past  the  Thames,  and  to  have  shipt  him 
into  a  bigger  vessel,  and  so  to  have  trans- 
ported him  into  Flanders,  there  to  have 
made  a  martyr  of  him.     In  respect  of  these 
things.  King  J.  always  gave  his  protection 
to  Preston  and  Warrington.     Cannon  is  an 
old  man,  well  affected  to  the  cause,  but 
meddleth  not  with  any  factions  or  seditions, 
as  far  as  I  can  learn.     They  complain  their 
books  were  taken  from  them,  and  a  crucifix 
of  gold,  with  some  other  things,  which  I 
hope  are  not  carried  out  of  the  house,  but 
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restored  again  unto  them ;  for  it  is 
o  think  that  Priests  will  be  without 
ids  or  pictures  and  models  of  their 
md  it  is  not  improbable  that  before 
X  they  do  often  say  their  prayers." 
WORTH,  Yol.  1,  p.  243. 


v^^^^^i^^^M^^n^^^^^^^^^ 


[JNT    of   his    Letters    to    Vossius^ 
i*8  Calvinism,  p.  cxxxi. 


The  information  against  Alex, 
a,  a  Scotsman  and  D.D.  charged 
1  affirming  in  his  plea  against  Pre- 
at  we  do  not  read  of  greater  per- 

and  higher  indignity  done  upon 
eople  in  any  nation  professing  the 
than  in  this  our  Island,  especially 
3  death  of  Queen  Eliz."  Our  pre- 
termed  Anti-Chrbtian  and  Satani- 

Bishops,  men  of  blood,  enemies  to 
1  the  State, — ^ravens  and  magpies 
y  upon  the  state ;  and  he  said  that 
ntaining  and  establishing  them  in 
Im  b  a  main  and  master  sin  estab- 
y  law.  Kneeling  at  the  Sacrament 
le  received  spawn  of  the  Beast." 
leen  he  called  the  "daughter  of 
md  seemed  most  impiously  to  com- 
im  "that  murdered  Buckingham, 
encourage  others  to  second  him  in 
:e  attempts." — Rushworth,  vol.  2, 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^V^^^^^^PW^ 


XK  the  sentence  was  given  against 
Bastwick  and  Burton,  Laud  in  his 
laid,  ^My  care  of  this  church,  the 
^  of  it  into  order,  the  upholding  of 
Tnal  worship  of  God  in  it,  and  the 
of  it  to  the  rules  of  its  first  Refor- 
are  the  causes,  (and  the  sole  causes, 
T  are  pretended)  of  all  this  mali- 
:orm  which  hath  lowred  so  black 
e  and  some  of  my  brethren.  And 
lean  time,  they  which  are  the  only. 


or  the  chief  innovators  of  the  Christian 
world,  having  nothing  to  say,  accuse  us  of 
innovation ;  they  themselves  and  their  com- 
plices, in  the  mean  time,  being  the  greatest 
innovators  that  the  Christian  world  hath 
almost  ever  known.  I  deny  not  but  others 
have  spread  more  dangerous  errors  in  the 
Church  of  Christ;  but  no  men,  in  any 
age  of  it,  have  been  more  guilty  of  inno- 
vation than  they,  while  themselves  cry  out 
against  it.  Quis  tulerit  Gracchos'  "  — 
Ibid.  vol.  2,  p.  383. 


^^^%/V\^^«A/^^*V>^M%/^^^^^^* 


Letter  to  Lord  Traquaire,  7th  Aug. 
1637,  after  the  explosion  at  Edinburgh. 

"I  think  you  know  my  opinion,  how  I 
would  have  church  business  carried,  were  I 
as  great  a  master  of  men,  as  (I  thank  God) 
I  am  of  things.  'Tis  true,  the  church  there 
as  well  as  elsewhere  hath  been  overborne  by 
violence,  both  in  matter  of  maintenance  and 
jurisdiction.  But  if  the  church  will  recover 
in  either  of  these,  she  and  her  governors 
must  proceed,  not  as  she  was  proceeded 
against,  but  by  a  constant  temper  she  must 
make  the  world  see  she  had  the  wrong,  but 
offer  none.  And  since  law  hath  followed 
in  that  kingdom,  perhaps  to  make  good  that 
which  was  ill  done ;  yet  since  a  law  it  is, 
such  a  reformation  or  restitution  would  be 
sought  for,  as  might  stand  with  the  law, 
and  some  expedient  be  found  out  how  the 
law  be  by  some  just  exposition  helped,  till 
the  state  shall  see  cause  to  abolish  it." — 
Ibid.  vol.  2,  p.  389. 


•«A^^rf^^^^^^^M%^^w^rw/Nl^'S/\ 


Some  of  Laud*s  libellers  complained  "that 
the  prayer  for  seasonable  weather  was 
purged  out  of  the  last  Fast-book,  which 
was,"  said  they,  "  one  cause  of  shipwrecks 
and  tempestuous  weather." 

After  pleading  the  undoubted  right  to 
put  in  or  leave  out  whatever  should  be 
thought  fit  on  such  occasions,  he  observes 
that  "for  the  particular,  when  this  last 
book  was  set  out,  the  weather  was  very  sea- 
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sonable.  And  it  is  not  the  custom  of  the 
church,  nor  fit  in  itself,  to  pray  for  season- 
able weather  when  we  have  it,  but  when 
we  want  it.  When  the  former  book  was 
set  out,  the  weather  was  extreme  ill,  and 
the  harvest  in  danger;  now,  the  harvest 
was  in,  and  the  weather  good^ 

**  Thirdly,  *tis  most  inconsequent  to  say 
that  the  leaving  that  prayer  out  of  the  book 
of  devotions  caused  the  shipwrecks  and  the 
tempests  which  followed ;  and  as  bold  they 
are  with  God  Almighty  in  saying  it  was 
the  cause.  For  sure  I  am,  God  never  told 
them  that  was  the  cause.  And  if  God  ne- 
ver revealed  it,  they  cannot  come  to  know 
it." — 1637,  Speech  at  the  Censure  ofPryrme^ 
Bastwich  and  Barton^  Rushwokth,  voL  2, 
p.  2,  App.  120. 


^/^/^/^^^^^^^/«w^/^^^«[«i^^ 


20  Nov.  1640.  "A  resolution  of  the 
House  of  Commons  that  none  should  sit  in 
that  House  after  the  communion-day,  but 
those  that  had  first  received  the  sacrament. 
And  a  committee  was  appointed  to  go  to 
the  Lord  Bishop  Williams,  Dean  of  West- 
minster, to  desire  that  the  elements  might 
be  consecrated  upon  a  communion  table 
standing  in  the  middle  of  the  church,  ac- 
cording to  the  Rubrick,  and  to  have  the 
table  removed  from  the  altar  thither.  The 
Dean  replied.  He  would  readily  do  it  at 
their  request,  and  would  do  the  like  for  any 
parishioner  in  his  diocese.**  —  Ibid.  p.  3, 
vol.  1,  p.  5^. 


V^/NM^WW^^M/WWVW^v 


The  London  Petition,  1640,  complains 
of  "  the  suppressing  of  that  godly  design  set 
on  foot  by  certain  saints^  and  sugared  with 
many  great  gifts  by  sundry  well-afiected 
persons,  for  the  buying  of  impropriations 
and  placing  of  able  ministers  in  them,  main- 
taining of  lectures,  and  founding  of  free- 
schools,  which  the  prelates  could  not  en- 
dure, lest  it  should  darken  their  glories, 
and  draw  the  ministers  from  their  depend- 
j  ence  upon  them."— Ibid.  p.  94. 


Axso  of  ^*the  great  conformity  and  like- 
ness, both  continued  and  increased,  of  our 
Church  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  in  ves- 
tures, postures,  ceremonies,  and  administra- 
tions; namely,  as  the  bishop*s  rotchets  and 
the  lawn  sleeves,  the  four-cornered  cap^the 
cope  and  surplice,  the  tippet,  the  hood  and 
the  canonicflJ  coat;  the  pulpits  cloathed 
(especially  now  of  late)  with  the  Jesuits* 
badge  (I.  H.  S.)  upon  them  erery  way." 


^^^^^^^^^*^^^S^^^^^^^>^S^>m 


Sib  Habbottlb  Gbimston.  1640. 

'*  There  is  scarce  any  grievance  or  com- 
plaint come  before  us  in  this  place,  wherein 
we  do  not  find  him  intermentioned,  and  as 
it  were,  twisted  into  it ;  like  a  busy  angry 
wasp,  his  sting  is  in  the  tail  of  every  thing. 
This  man  is  the  corrupt  fountain  that  hath 
corrupted  all  the  streams,  and  till  the  foun- 
tain be  purged,  we  can  never  expect  nor 
hope  to  have  clear  channels.** — Ibid,  pirt 
3,voLl,p.  122. 


w^/v^A<•v^^^^«rv^AA/^^^^A/^/^/% 


**At  the  beginning  of  Charles's  reign, 
the  monks  and  secular  clergy  disputed  in 
print  concerning  their  respective  rights  to 
the  abbey  lands  I  The  Ifttter  relied  upon 
the  dispensation  granted  by  Cardinal  Fool 
in  the  second  year  of  Queen  Mary,  and 
therefore,  they  argued,  this  dispensation 
having  been  given  in  public  parliament,  and 
parliament  having  enacted  that  it  should 
stand  of  form  in  law  to  be  pleaded,  &c.  it 
may  now  be  questioned  whether,  by  the 
ancient  laws  of  this  land,  his  holiness  can 
now  restore  the  lands  of  those  deaneries  and 
chapters  challenged  by  the  monks,  to  any 
religious  order  without  express  consent  of 
the  king,  and  that  this  act  of  parliament  be 
first  repealed. 

"*And  therefore,'  says  Mr.  Button,  a 
missioner,  writing  in  1628,  *we  may  see 
what  folly  it  was  in  these  monks,  that  pub- 
lished their  challenge  in  print,  to  make  both 
us  and  themselves  laughing-stocks  to  such 
as  hold  the  possession  from  us  both ;  and 
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may,  for  oagkt  we  know,  hold  it  longer 
than  the  youngest  child  now  breathing  may 
live." — DoDB*8  Church  History^  vol.  1,  p. 

KitK 


«^M^MAAA^^^«^^^^AA^i««M#\ 


The  rsorFMJSKT.  ''Had  the  managers 
been  honest,  much  good  and  glory  might 
have  been  expected  from  it.  But  they  are 
represented  to  have  been  parties  of  the  Pu- 
ritan faction,  and  so  to  have  restored  no 
impropriations  to  the  parish  church,  nor 
settled  them  on  the  incumbent,  but  only  to 
have  set  up  stipendiary  lecturers,  and  main- 
tained silenced  ministers,  &c.  From  a  sense 
of  which  abuses,  and  a  jealousy  of  greater, 
this  method  was  first  reflected  on  by  Mr. 
Peter  Heylin,  in  an  Act  sermon  at  St. 
Mary*s  in  Oxon,  July  II,  1630.  Afler 
which,  by  the  vigilance  of  Bishop  Laud, 
and  the  prosecution  of  Mr.  Noy,  this  feoff- 
ment was  judicially  suppressed  in  the  Court 
of  Exchequer  by  a  sentence  given  Feb.  13, 
1633.  To  take  this  power  out  of  the  hands 
of  those  particular  men,  might  possibly  be 
a  good  and  necessary  service ;  but  to  annul 
the  design  in  general  seems  to  have  been  a 
great  miscarriage.  For  the  abuse  not  lying 
in  the  thing,  but  in  the  parties  concerned, 
they  should  not  have  subverted  the  whole 
project,  but  have  committed  the  trust  to 
more  faithful  stewards.  And  no  doubt,  had 
there  been  a  new  legal  corporation  of  ho- 
nest, able  men,  of  good  interest  and  standing 
authority,  to  prosecute  the  purchase  of  im- 
propriate tithes,  as  successive  opportunities 
should  offer^  and  reunite  them  to  the  en- 
dowment of  one  fixed  incumbent,  it  would 
by  insensible  degrees  have  had  a  glorious 
efifect  in  recovering  and  settling  the  patri- 
mony of  the  Church.  And  had  the  iniquity 
of  those  times  allowed  it,  this  was  the  real 
design  of  that  great  and  good  Archbishop." 
— KsHHSTT*8  Parochial  Antiquities^  Sfc,  vol. 
2,  p.  58. 


^A/N/^/W^'^^^^^^WV^^^^^ 


'^  This  laudable  custom  of  wakes  pre- 
vailed for  many  ages,  till  the  nice  Puritans 


began  to  exclaim  against  it  as  a  remnant  of 
popery.  And  by  degrees  the  precise  hu- 
mour grew  so  popular  that  &t  the  summer 
assizes  held  at  Exeter,  1627,  the  Lord  Chief 
Baron  Walter  and  Baron  Denham  made  an 
order  for  suppression  of  all  wakes.  And  a 
like  order  was  made  by  Judge  Richardson 
for  the  county  of  Somerset,  an.  1631.  But 
on  Bishop  Laud*s  complaint  of  this  inno- 
vating humour,  the  king  commanded  the 
last  order  to  be  reversed;  which  Judge 
Richardson  refusing  to  do,  an  account  was 
required  from  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
how  the  said  feast  days,  church  ales,  wakes 
and  revels,  were  for  the  most  part  cele- 
brated and  observed  in  his  cQocese.  On 
the  receipt  of  these  instructions  the  Bishop 
sent  for  and  advised  with  seventy-two  of 
the  most  orthodox  and  able  of  his  clergy, 
who  certified  under  their  hands  that  on 
these  feast  days  (which  generally  fell  on 
Sundays)  the  service  of  God  was  more 
solemnly  performed,  and  the  church  much 
better  frequented  both  in  the  forenoon  and 
afternoon  than  on  any  other  Sunday  in  the 
year:  that  the  people  very  much  desired 
the  continuance  of  them ;  that  the  ministers 
did  in  most  places  do  the  like  for  these 
reasons,  viz.  for  preserving  the  memorial 
of  the  dedication  of  their  several  churches ; 
for  civilizing  the  people,  for  composing 
differences  by  the  mediation  and  meeting 
of  friends ;  for  increase  of  love  and  unity 
by  these  feasts  of  charity ;  for  relief  and 
comfort  of  the  i)oor,  &c.  On  the  return  of 
this  certificate,  Judge  Richardson  was  again 
cited  to  the  council  table,  and  peremptorily 
commanded  to  reverse  his  former  order. 
After  which  it  was  thought  fit  to  reinforce 
the  declaration  of  King  James,  when  per- 
haps this  was  the  only  good  reason  assigned 
for  that  unnecessary  and  unhappy  license 
of  sports,  &c.  However,  by  such  a  popular 
prejudice  against  wakes,  and  by  the  inter- 
mission of  them  in  the  late  confusions,  they 
are  now  discontinued  in  many  counties, 
especially  in  the  east,  and  some  western 
parts  of  England ;  but  are  commonly  ob- 
served in  the  north,  and  in  these  midland 


\ 


parts." — Kbnnett's  Par.  Antiq.  vol.  2,  p. 
309. 

"  When  Laud's  house  was  attacked, 
1640,  the  rabble  were  raised  by  a  seditious 
paper  which  Lilbume  posted  on  the  Royal 
Exchange." — Nalson,  vol.  1,  p.  343. 


^^MW^^^^^^^^^^A^^^^^'^ 


In  a  sermon  preached  February  6,  1625, 
at  the  opening  of  the  parliament  by  Laud, 
this  memorable  passage  occurs,  "  One  thing 
more  I'll  be  bold  to  speak  out  of  a  like  duty 
to  the  church  of  England  and  the  house  of 
David.     They  whoever  they  be,  that  would 
overturn  sedes  ecclesuB,  the  seat*  of  ecclesi- 
astical judgement,  will  not  spare,  if  ever 
they  get  power,  to  have  a  pluck  at  the 
throne  of  David.    And  there  is  not  a  man 
that  is  for  parity,  all  fellows  in  the  church, 
but  he  is  against  monarchy  in  the  state. 
And  certainly  either  he  is  but  half-headed 
to  his  own  principles,  or  he  can  be  but 
half-hearted  to  the  house  of  David." — ^Ibid. 
vol.  2,  p.  5, 


WWW%/W>AA/\/\/%/>«V>/S/>/Vi 


was 


His  book  against  Fisher  the  J. 
so  well  digested  by  his  great  master's  royal 
heart  and  hand  (for  Bishops  Andrews,  Laud 
and  Hooker  were  this  prince's  three  great 
authors),  that  if  that  epitome  which  his  ma- 
jesty made  thereof,  and  I  have  seen  under 
his  own  hand,  might  be  communicated,  it 
might  be  looked  on  as  another  '£iicc^KBa<ri- 
Xijci;."— Sib  P.  Wabwick,  p.  82. 


^^^^^^^k^^V^^^^^V^^^^^^^P* 


Gbotius,  through  Pocock,  intreated  him 
to  escape  if  he  could,  but  he  refused. — See 
Pocock's  Lifsy  p.  83. 


Op  Laud  and  Juxon  Sib  P.  Wabwick 
says,  "  Had  Nature  mingled  their  tempers, 
and  allayed  the  one  by  the  prudence  and 
foresight  of  the  other,  or  mspirited  the  other 


by  the  zeal  and  activity  of  his  friend.  Na- 
ture had  framed  a  better  paist  than  usually 
she  doth  when  she  is  most  exact  in  her 
work  about  mankind ;  sincerity  and  integ- 
rity being  eminent  in  them  both." — P.  94. 

His  patience  in  confinement.  —  Sib  P. 
Wabwick,  p.  167. 

H.  Pbtbbs  and  Clotworthy  annoy  him  at 
his  death. — Ibid.  p.  171. 


Whitblocke  refused  to  be  one  of  the 
committee  for  managing  the  evidence  against 
him. — Memorials^  p.  75. 


Some  very  spirited  remarks  upon  his  trial 
and  murder  in  Pabkeb's  Beproof  to  the 
Rehearsal  Transposed^  pp.  352-7. 


"  The  papists  abroad  frequently  tell  the 
English,  tiiat  if  we  could  but  once  be  united 
amongst  ourselves,  we  should  be  a  formi- 
dable church  indeed.  And  for  this  reason 
there  was  none  whom  they  so  mortally 
hated  (I  speak  upon  certwn  information)  as 
that  late  renowned  Archbishop  and  Martyr, 
whose  whole  endeavour  was  to  establish 
a  settled  uniformity  in  all  the  British 
churches :  for  his  zeal  and  activity  in  which 
glorious  attempt,  the  Presbyterians  cut  him 
off,  according  to  the  Papists'  hearts'  desire." 
— South,  vol.  4,  p.  189. 


Laud's   anxiety  for  the   Irish   church, 
1633. — Stbaffobd's  Letters^  vol.  1,  p.  82. 

His  want  of  power  to  effect  the  good  he 
wishes. — Ibid.  vol.  1,  p.  111. 

A  pleasant  passage  of  familiar  kindness 
on  his  promotion  to  the  primacy. — Ibid.  vol. 
1,  p.  111. 
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Writing  to  Bedell,  Laud  says  he  never 
knew  him  but  by  a  little  tract  of  his  against 
Wadsworth,  "and  were  it  but  for  that  alone, 
I  should  be  very  sorry  you  should  do  any 
thing  in  your  place  unlike  it,  for  that  is 
very  full  of  judgement  and  temper." — Ibid. 
voL  1,  p.  134. 


V>\^S/W^^^#N^^^^^^^VS^^^^^^ 


"  —  Ip  there  be  either  in  yourself,  or  any 
of  your  brethren,  a  misdeeming  fear  for 
matter  of  religion,  take  this  from  me,  and 
be  assured  that  there  is  no  man,  nay,  no 
bishop,  in  that  kingdom  or  this,  more  truly, 
conscientiously  and  constantly  set  forth  for 
the  belief  and  maintenance  of  religion,  as  it 
is  now  established,  than  his  majesty  (God 
be  blessed  for  it !)  is." — Ibid. 


^^A^^^%^^^^^^^<^^^%/\/^^^^^ 


^^  I  VEST  well  know  that  in  places  when 
less  action  is  necessary  than  in  Ireland,  a 
man  may  be  as  well  too  old  as  too  young 
for  a  bishoprick.  I  would  have  no  man  a 
bishop  any  where  under  forty.  And  if  your 
lordship  understood  clergymen,  as  well  as  I 
do,  I  know  you  would  in  this  be  wholly  of 
my  judgement." — Ibid.  vol.  1,  p.  132. 


^^^^^^^^A/\/«^^^^'^^W\/W>^ 


**  For  the  schools,  if  your  lordship  (Went- 
worth)  will  remedy  anything,  you  must 
take  tJie  same  way  for  restoring  their  tem- 
poralities, without  which  reward  no  man 
will  take  pains;  and  there  are  not  many 
men  which  deserve  better  or  worse  of  a 
state  than  schoolmasters." — Ibid.  vol.  1,  p. 
213. 


^^^^^^'^^'V^^i^^^M^^'VS^^k^ 


Bedell.  "  I  make  no  doubt  but  that 
you  will  find  him  very  ready  and  constant 
in  the  king's  service ;  and  then  I  know  his 
other  worth  will  merit  your  love." — Ibid, 
vol.  l,p.  214. 

"  I  AM  glad  you  will  so  soon  take  order 
that  divine  service  may  be  read  throughout 
in  the  churches,  be  the  company  that  vouch- 


safe to  come  never  so  few.  Let  God  have 
his  whole  service  with  reverence,  and  he 
will  quickly  send  in  more  to  help  to  per- 
form it. — ^For  the  holding  of  two  livings, 
and  but  two  with  cure,  since  you  approve 
me  in  the  substance,  I  will  yield  to  you  in 
the  circumstance  of  time.  Indeed,  my  lord, 
I  knew  it  was  bad,  very  bad,  in  Ireland, 
but  that  it  was  so  stark  naught  I  did  not 
believe.  Six  benefits  not  able  to  find  the 
minister  clothes ;  in  six  parishes  scarce  six 
to  come  to  church !  Good  God !  Stay  the 
time  you  must,  till  there  be  more  means, 
and  some  more  conformable  people." — Ibid, 
vol.  1,  p.  254. 


«'%^/V\^^h^W^W\/\/\/\/\/%^%A^^ 


"  In  the  care  for  the  schools  it  was  pass- 
ing well  thought  on  that  they  might  be 
taught  English,  not  only  to  soflen  the  malig- 
nity and  stubbornness  of  the  nation,  as  you 
write,  but  also  because  they  will  with  the 
more  ease,  and  sooner,  be  acquainted  with 
English  fashions,  which  yet  can  do  no  harm 
in  that  country." — Ibid.  vol.  1,  p.  254. 


>WV\/«^/>^^/VA^^/^AA/V\^ 


His  refusal  to  recommend  any  person  pe- 
remptorily for  preferment. — Ibid.  vol.  1, 
p.  268.    A  very  conscientious  letter. 


1634.  Garrard  says  "Mr.  Seldon  is  re- 
mitted of  those  fetters  that  lay  upon  him  : 
I  take  it  to  be  my  Lord's  Grace  of  Canter- 
bury's favour  to  him  that  hath  wrought 
his  peace  with  the  Bang." — Ibid.  voL  1,  p. 
373. 

1635.  "  SoBis  exception  hath  been  taken 
by  my  Lord's  Grace  of  Canterbury,  which 
he  presented  first  to  the  King,  and  by  his 
Majesty's  command  to  the  council  table,  to 
the  great,  I  may  say  the  over  great  recourse 
of  his  Majesty's  subjects  to  the  Queen*s 
chapel  at  Somerset  House,  and  to  ambas- 
sadors' houses  in  the  town,  which  must 
needs  be  the  cause  of  the  growth  of  Popery 
in  this  kingdom.    They  have  taken  into 
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consideration,  and  I  hope  will  give  a  speedy 
remedy  to  this  growing  evil.  It  pleased  his 
Grace  to  say,  ^  that  the  Papists  were  the 
most  dangerous  subjects  of  the  kingdom, 
and  that  betwixt  them  and  the  Puritans, 
the  good  Protestants  would  be  ground  to 
powder.*  ** — Garrard,  Ibid.  yoL  1,  p.  426. 


%^^v^^»^»^^^ws^^^^^^^^^^ 


Strafforb  says,  that  '*  without  the  dili- 
gence and  instruction  of  Laud,  I  should 
neither  have  had  the  power  nor  yet  the 
understanding  how  to  have  served  the 
church  to  so  good  purpose,  and  in  so  right 
a  way  as  I  now  trust  is  done." — ^Ibid.  vol. 
2,  p.  20. 


%#VMNM^^^^A^^^S^/>^^^^^^V 


III  a  dispute  about  Dublin  College,  be- 
tween the  primate  and  visitors  on  one  part, 
and  the  provost  and  some  senior  fellows  on 
the  other,  which  was  referred  to  Laud,  he 
says,  **  one  thing  there  is  remaining  which 
I  think  very  necessary  to  be  done  in  point 
of  common  and  indifferent  justice,  before  I 
give  my  determination,  which  is,  that  a 
narration  of  the  fact  be  agreed  upon  by  all 
parties,  that  none  of  them  may  say  that 
that  upon  which  I  ground  my  sentence  is 
mistakeu.** — Ibid,  vol.  2,  p.  37^ 


•V>/WWW>/W"WW/WW« 


To  Wentworth.  "  As  for  some  others 
which  you  speak  of,  certainly  they  do  not 
only  sing  the  psalms  after  the  Greneva  tune, 
but  expound  the  text  too  in  the  Geneva 
sense,  at  least  so  far  as  they  can  possibly 
venture  upon  it ;  and  your  lordship  knows 
I  ever  said  so  much,  and  have  had  too  good 
cause  to  know  it.  But  those  things  and 
many  other  must  be  past  over,  or  there  will 
be  no  peace."— Ibid.  vol.  2,  p.  100. 

Probably  he  alludes  to  Usher, 


Strafford  says  to  him,  **  Lord,  in  what 
several  moulds  are  we  cast.  Your  grace 
can  be  pleased  to  welcome  a  denial  when 
it  is  fortified  with  reason.  If  others  were 
so,  friendship  would  be  longer  preserved 


among  men,  but  some,  I  find,  that  if  all  be 
not  done  as  they  desire  or  fancy,  how  unfit, 
how  unequal  soever  it  be  for  others,  in- 
stantly exchange  their  merited  respects  for 
deadly  hatreds."— Ibid.  vol.  2,  p.  119. 


^*v^*^^^^»*^*^/^*v^*^/^/ww>*>^ 


Garrard  acknowledging  Laud*s  aid  in 
obtaining  the  mastership  of  the  Charter 
House  for  him,  says,  **  many  doubted  him, 
because  a  divine  stood  for  it ;  I  never  did. 
He  took  his  own  way,  doing  always  more 
for  his  friends  than  he  makes  show  of." — 
Ibid.  vol.  2,  p.  153. 


A^^S^^^V^^^^^^WN^^k/%^%i^^ 


To  Strafford. — **  I  can  say  nothing  of 
the  book  of  rates  till  it  come  out,  and  then 
I  believe  I  shall  be  able  to  say  as  little ;  for 
I  think  it  will  be  referred  to  the  great  offi- 
cers of  the  exchequer  to  consider  of.  But 
if  any  thing  do  come  in  public  to  the  board, 
I  must  needs  be  of  opinion,  that  you  there 
understand  the  trading  of  that  kingdom, 
and  consequently  the  rates  which  it  may 
bear,  better  than  Sir  Abraham.  And  yet, 
let  me  tell  you  beforehand,  that  if  you  have 
sunk  the  rates  which  he  set,  overmuch,  it 
will  hardly  please  here.  For  though  Dives 
dwell  in  this  Abraham's  bosom,  yet  I  know 
where  Lazarus  dwells  too." — Ibid.  vol.  2, 
p.  263. 


V\/\/\^^V^^^i^^^i/\/%/\/>i^V\/V* 


Books  and  MSS. 
Lai}d*8  Diary^  p.  56. 


sent  to   Oxford.  — 


^^^^^^A/VMAAAAiA^^/\^^^ 


Clarendon  on  his  death. — State  Papers^ 
vol.  2,  p.  328. 


Charles,  before  his  death,  recommended 
the  book  against  Fisher  to  his  children, 
with  Bishop  Andrews*s  Sermons  andHooker, 
as  what  would  ground  them  against  popery. 
— J.  Nichols,  p.  375. 
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Peter  HeyhpCs  Second  Journey^  containing 
a  Survey  of  the  Estate  aftke  two  Islands^ 
Ouenuey  and  Jersey.     1656. 

P.  282.  The  French  meant  to  retaliate 
upon  these  islands  for  the  provocation  given 
unto  them  at  the  isle  of  Rhe.  Hejljn  went 
as  chaplain  with  the  Earl  of  Danbj,  who 
was  appointed  governor  on  that  occasion. 
1628. 

33 1 .  Lay  elders  in  the  Calvinistic  churches. 
^  To  them  the  charge  is  specially  committed 
of  inquiring  into  the  lives  of  those  within 
their  division,  by  which  device  is  not  only  a 
kind  of  satisfaction  given  to  the  multitude, 
but  a  great  deal  of  envy  is  declined  by  the 
ministry,  which  that  curious  and  unneigh- 
bourly inquisition  would  otherwise  derive 
upon  them.** 

332.  Their  power  extended  unreasonably 
^  to  the  weightiest  causes  of  the  church, 
censure  and  ordination.** 

333.  Beza  more  anti-episcopal  than  Cal- 
vin. 

334-5.  Elizabeth  unwarily  allows  the 
discipline  to  be  introduced  to  these  islands, 
1563-7,  and  this  raised  the  hopes  of  the  fac- 
tion in  England,  and  made  them  set  to  work 
for  imposing  it  on  the  English  church.  They 
stirred  not  in  England  till  this  breach  was 
made.  336,  417. 

336.  At  a  time  when  a  Spanish  invasion 
was  expected,  the  Puritans  threatened  to 
petition  the  Queen  with  one  hundred  thou- 
sand hands. 

343.  Ministers  to  visit  every  household 
once  in  the  year  at  least. 

What  to  be  done  when  any  one  was  of- 
fended with  the  preaching  of  the  minister. 

344.  Doctors  next  to  pastors.  His  charge 
to  expound  the  Scripture  in  his  lectures, 
without  applying  it  by  way  of  exhortation. 

345.  Schoolmasters  to  be  visited  twice  a 
year  by  the  ministers,  and  the  scholars  to  be 
brought  to  sermons  and  catechisms,  there  to 
answer  to  the  minister. 

346.  Elders  to  certify  all  scandals  to  the 
consistory,  to  visit  all  the  households  before 
every  communion:  and  once  yearly,  with 


the  minister,  to  know  the  better  how  they 
behave  themselves  in  their  several  families. 

349.  Ministers  every  Sunday  after  din- 
ner shall  catechise.  The  church  locked  im- 
mediately aft^r  sermon  and  the  public  pray- 
ers, to  avoid  superstition,  ^  and  the  benches 
shall  be  orderly  disposed,  that  every  ohe 
may  hear  the  voice  of  the  preacher. 

The  churches  being  dedicated  to  God*s 
service,  shall  not  be  employed  to  profane 
uses,  and  therefore  entreaty  shall  be  made  to 
the  magistrate  that  no  civil  courts  be  there 
holden. 

350.  Baptism.  The  minister  shall  not  ad- 
mit of  such  names  as  were  used  in  the  time 
of  paganism,  the  names  of  idols,  the  names 
attributed  to  God  in  scripture,  or  names  of 
office,  as  angel,  bi^tist,  apostle. 

The  holy  supper  four  times  a  year,  to  be 
received  sitting  or  standings  and  by  the  men 
first. 

353.  Persons  not  to  marry  a  second  time 
without  leave  of  their  parents,  in  default 
whereof  they  shall  incur  the  censures  of  the 
church. 

354.  No  marriage  on  Sundays,  but  on 
week  lecture-days. 

Those  two  families  before  marriage,  not 
permitted  to  marry  before  they  have  made 
confession  of  their  fault  before  the  whole 
congregation:  if  the  fault  is  not  notori- 
ously public,  the  consistory  shall  deter- 
mine it. 

354.  Widows  not  permitted  to  contract 
themselves  till  six  months  after  the  hus- 
band*s  death.  As  for  men,  they  also  shall 
be  admonished  to  attend  some  certain  time, 
but  without  constraint. 

355.  No  burial  in  the  church,  and  neither 
sermon,  nor  prayers,  nor  sound  of  bell,  nor 
any  other  ceremony  whatsoever. 

356.  Mode  of  excommunication.  The  first 
Sunday  the  people  shall  be  exhorted  to  pray 
for  the  offender,  without  naming  the  person 
or  the  crime.  The  second  Sunday  the  person 
shall  be  named,  but  not  the  crime.  The 
third,  the  person  shall  be  named,  his  offence 

>  See  370. 


published,  and  himself  be  excommuni- 
cated. 

360.  The  elders  shall  not  make  report  un- 
to the  consistor J  of  anj  secret  faults,  but 
shall  observe  the  order  commanded  by  our 
Saviour,  reproving  in  secret  such  faults  as 
are  secret. 

363.  Those  articles  which  concern  the  dis- 
cipline, are  so  established,  that  forasmuch 
as  they  are  founded  upon  the  word  of  God, 
they  are  adjudged  immutable. 

366.  Parity  in  the  church,  *'  that  which  all 
their  projects  did  so  mainly  drive  at,  and 
by  those  of  this  party  so  earnestly  affected 
in  the  church,  the  better  to  introduce  it  also 
into  the  state.^ 

369.  "Dangerous  and  saucy"  diligence 
of  the  elders,  inquiry  into  private  affairs, 
not  only  by  the  voice  of  fame,  but  by  tam- 
pering with  their  neighbours,  and  examin- 
ing their  servants. 

371.  A  Puritan  refused  to  baptize  a  child 
"  Richard." 

Walking  recipients  of  the  Sacrament  in 
the  Netherlands. 

374.  Under  *'  the  head  of  scandal,  all  of- 
fences were  brought  under  cognizance  of 
the  consistory. 

376.  Lecturers  preparing  the  way  for  the 
platform. 

379.  James's  hope  of  uniting  the  Pro- 
testant churches,  for  which  cause  he  had 
the  Liturgy  translated  into  Latin  and  most 
adjacent  languages. 

414.  Insolence  shewn  in  Guernsey  to  the 
soldiers  and  the  chaplain. 

Christmas  uncelebrated  there. 

415.  Charles,  in  pursuance  of  his  father's 

plan,  must  begin  with  uniformity  at  home. 

419.  The  inquisitorial  discipline  unpo- 
pular. 

Snape  and  Cartwright  were  the  means  of 
obtruding  the  discipline  on  these  islands. 


HauH* 

JuxoN  and  Laud  are  buried  in  the  same 
grave,  at  St.  John's. 


His  appeal  to  the  council  for  his  constant 
respect  and  reference  to  the  law.  —  Calv. 
Sf  Arm,  p.  651. 

His  views,  as  stated  to  Gauden. — Ibid. 
658. 

Hatred  of  the  Dutch  Calvinlsts  to  him, 
long  before  the  rebellion. — Ibid.  664. 

Letter  to  Vossius,  1629,  upon  the  evils 
which  he  foresaw. — Ibid.  659-75. 

Lord  Brooke  seems  to  agree  with  him 
in  thinking  celibacy  desirable  to  the  higher 
clergy. — Remains^  p.  61. 

GiF70RD,  B.  J.,  vol.  7,  p.  19,  censures 
him  too  hastily  concerning  Mountjoy's  mar- 
riage with  lady  Rich. 

"  Ludlow  is  of  opinion  that  Laud*s  sen- 
tence was  passed  to  encourage  and  please 
the  Scots,  who  were  then  beginning  to  be 
very  troublesome  to  the  party  who  had 
called  in  their  assistance."  —  Monthly  Re^ 
viewj  No.  358. 

Clarentiom 

"  The  place  from  whence  he  took  his  title, 
derives  its  name  from  Constantius  Chlorus, 
thus  : — when  he  came  to  Britain,  he  built  a 
fortification,  near  New  Sarum,  upon  the  side 
of  the  Downs,  the  ramparts  whereof  still  ap- 
pear very  apparently,  and  the  place  is  called 
Chloren,  after  the  j:iame  that  the  Britons 
gave  him  by  reason  of  his  long  train  carried 
up  after  him.  It  standeth  in  Wiltshire,  up- 
on the  north  comer  of  Chlorendon  Park, 
now  called  Clarindon,  which  taketh  his  name 
thereof, — a  park  of  that  largeness  and  big- 
ness that  it  exceedeth  any  park  in  the  king- 
dom. If  we  give  credit  to  a  late  poet,  the 
park  had  twenty  groves  in  it,  each  of  Uiem 
of  a  mile  compass.  It  had  a  house  of  the 
king's  within,  but  long  since  dilapidated.  It 
doth  now  belong  to  the  right  hon.  William 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  lord  chamberlain  to  his 
majesty,  whose  heart  is  as  large  and  liberal 
as  the  park  is  wide."— ffitf.  of  AUchester. 
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Htdb  tells  the  king,  1642,  *^  Your  great- 
est strength  is  in  the  hearts  and  affections 
of  those  persons  who  have  been  the  severest 
tssertors  of  the  public  liberties,  and  so  be- 
sides their  duty  and  loyalty  to  your  person, 
ire  in  love  with  your  inclinations  to  peace 
and  justice,  and  value  their  own  interests 
upon  the  preservation  of  your  rights.**  — 
CuuuKKDOH  Papers^  vol.  2,  p.  139. 


"  JcwE,  1646.    To  Nicholas. 

'*  I  would  not  yet  buy  a  peace  at  a  dearer 
price  than  was  offered  at  Uxbridge,  and  I 
am  persuaded  in  my  soul,  if  ever  it  shall  be 
purchased  at  a  more  dishonourable  or  im- 
pious price,  it  will  be  more  unpleasant  and 
fatal  to  those  who  shall  have  their  hands  in 
making  the  bargain,  than  the  war  hath  been. 
It  is  ill  logic  to  infer  that  because  you  can- 
not have  it  cheaper,  therefore  you  must  give 
whatsoever  is  asked.  It  may  be,  (jod  hath 
resolved  we  shall  perish ;  and  then  it  be- 
comes us  all  to  perish  with  those  decent  and 
honest  circumstances,  that  our  good  fame 
may  procure  a  better  peace  to  those  who 
succeed  us  than  we  were  able  to  procure  for 
them,  and  ourselves  shall  be  happier  than  any 
other  condition  could  render  us.  God  pre- 
serve England  from  being  invaded  by  the 
Turk!  for  in  my  conscience,  in  this  conjunc- 
ture it  is  prepared  for  quietness'  sake  to  take 
any  religion.** — Ibid,  vol.  2,  p.  237. 


Ibid,  vol.  2,  p.  241.    His  feelings  in  re- 
tirement at  Jersey.    July  1646. 


Ibid,  vol.  2,  p.  234.  On  the  compositions 
which  were  then  frequent. 

286.  His  view  of  parties,  and  the  little 
sincerity  among  them,  except  in  the  anti- 
monarchical  leaders.  291. 

291.  Dislike  of  French  assistance.  307. 

306.  His  refiisal  to  act  upon  secret  in- 
structions, in  opposition  to  formal  ones. 

307.  His  hopes.  Opinion  of  the  Inde- 
pendents. 


308.  Apprehension  that  a  monarchy  will 
be  established  in  Cromwell's  family. 

Monarchy  and  Episcopacy. 

310.  Cheerfulness  and  resignation. 

318.  Religious  feeling  concerning  the 
want  of  religion  in  states. 

322.  Hobbes  one  of  his  old  acquaintance. 

331-6.  Advice  to  Digby.  1636. 


*'%^W^^A*^^^S^^/V\/^%/WW 


Hallam  says  his  letters  are  fiill  of  strange 
and  absurd  expectations,  and  demonstrate 
that  he  was  no  practical  statesman,  nor  had 
any  just  conception  at  the  time  of  the 
course  of  affairs.  And  he  sneers  at  his  in- 
flexibility upon  the  affairs  of  the  Church. 
This  is  quite  worthy  of  Hallam. — Vol.  2,  p. 
62. 


^^^\^^^^^^^f^^^^^«^^i^^t^^« 


He  would  have  had  Charles  remain  in 
Oxford,  and  after  the  defending  it  to  the 
last  biscuit,  been  taken  prisoner  with  his 
honest  retinue  about  him,  and  then  relied 
upon  his  own  virtue  in  imprisonment,  rather 
than  to  have  thrown  himself  into  the  arms 
of  the  Scots,  who  held  them  not  fully  open. 
— Clarendon  Papers^  vol.  2,  p.  339. 

See  the  rest  of  this  passage  which  is  very 
fine, — and  the  comfort  which  he  expresses 
in  his  good  conscience. 

340.  His  English  feeling  respecting  the 
sufferings  of  England,  and  the  danger  of  a 
restoration  by  means  of  foreign  aid. 

349.  An  admirable  picture  of  what  Eng- 
land under  the  rebels  would  be  to  a  loyal 
and  religious  family. 

350.  He  asks  Dr.  Earles  for  a  discourse 
in  the  end  of  his  contemplations  upon  the 
Proverbs,  in  memory  of  my  Lord  Falkland, 
*'  of  whom  in  its  place  I  intend  to  speak 
largely,  conceiving  it  to  be  so  far  from  an 
indecorum,  that  the  preservation  of  the 
fame  and  merit  of  persons,  and  deriving  the 
same  to  posterity  is  no  less  the  business  of 
history,  than  the  truth  of  things.** 

356.  Letter  to  his  wife,  expecting  it  would 
not  be  delivered  till  after  his  death. 

358.  His  will,  written  at  that  time  1647. 

359.  Wise  views  concerning  Church  Go- 
vernment. 
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360.  Advice  to  his  children. 

361.  Desire  that  they  may  be  bred  up  in 
friendship  with  Lord  Falkland's. 

Solemn  protestation  concerning  the  in- 
tegrity of  his  own  conduct,  —  and  363,  of 
the  king's  intentions. 

364.  —  "  I  am  not  of  the  Dean's  mind :  if 
I  could  not  get  enough  to  keep  me  out  of 
England,  I  would  rather  take  a  gaol,  than 
skulk  up  and  down  with  the  perpetual 
agony  and  apprehension  of  being  taken. 
A  gaol  is  a  quiet  place,  besides  the  benefit 
of  having  a  man's  friends  know  where  to 
find  him ;  which  as  the  world  goes,  is  no 
small  conveniency.  I  wonder  that  our 
friends  who  are  so  intoxicated  with  the  love 
of  the  Englbh  air  do  not  get  them  lodgings 
there;  it  is  worth  an  hundred  of  com- 
pounding." 

365.  1647.—"  I  am  very  glad  the  Clergy 
in  Scotland  carry  themselves  so  impetu- 
ously. It  is  a  spirit  impossible  to  be  severed 
from  the  Presbytery,  and  will  sooner  con- 
vert the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Scotland, 
than  all  the  reason  that  can  be  spoken  to 
them ;  and  they  will  find  all  the  power  they 
have  wrested  from  the  king  will  do  them 
no  good,  if  the  jus  dimnum  of  that  tribe  be 
suffered  to  conclude  that  Jesifs  Christ  hath 
trusted  them  only  with  the  advancement  of 
his  kingdom.  There  is  no  question  the 
clergy  will  always  have  an  extraordinary 
influence  upon  the  people;  and  therefore 
(except  there  bo  an  army  kept  on  foot  to 
govern  both,  as  you  will  find  there  is  in  all 
places  where  the  clergy  have  no  power) 
there  must  be  a  way  to  govern  the  clergy 
absolutely,  and  keep  it  subject  to  the  rules 
and  orders  of  state ;  which  never  was,  nor 
never  can  be,  without  bishops :  so  that  in 
truth  civil  prudence  would  make  unan- 
swerable arguments  for  that  order,  if  piety 
did  not." 

367-8.  His  opinion  upon  the  difference 
between  the  IVotestant  churches,  —  and 
Presbyterian  ordination. — ^p.  402-3. 

368.  Of  outward  dignity  for  a  Church. 

379.  Exhortation  against  conceding  any- 
thing which  ought  not  to  be  conceded — 


this  is  very  true  and  very  characteristic  of 
Hyde — "  In  a  word,  dear  Jack,  we  are  not 
sure  God  Almighty  hath  not  determined 
the  ruin  of  king  and  kingdom ;  but  we  are 
sure  he  hath  determined  neither  of  them 
shall  be  preserved  by  impious  or  dishonest 


means. 

386.  Concerning  his  account  of  Falkland, 
— ^to  Dr.  Earles. 

402.  Want  of  Bishops  a  matter  of  ne- 
cessity at  first  in  the  foreign  Protestant 
churches. 

411.  His  counsel  to  yield  nothing  un- 
reasonable, but  to  stand  fast  upon  the  old 
rock  of  established  law.  1648. 

417.  A  declaration  of  his  principles  to 
the  Queen. 

459.  To  Digby. 

478.  His  feeling  toward  the  Queen  after 
Charles'  murder. 

520.  Writing  from  Spain  he  says  ^  the 
people  are  generally  more  incurious  than  is 
easy  to  be  believed,  and  much  less  respec- 
tive of  learning,  and  consequently  less  sup- 
plied with  learned  men  than  I  imagined. 
Yet  they  are  careful  in  writing  their  own 
histories,  which  I  am  studying  diligently, 
and  out  of  them  inform  myself  more  of  the 
state  of  England  than  I  could  do  by  my  own 
chronicles;  and  if  I  had  money,  I  could 
supply  myself  with  more  materials  con- 
cerning our  own  country,  than  out  of  our 
own  records:  I  mean  of  the  ancientest 
times." 

522.  On  the  failure  of  the  Scotch  attempt 
—  to  Sir  J.  Berkeley,  "  I  know  I  shall  be 
thought  too  scrupulous,  if  not  superstitious 
but  I  cannot  forbear  to  desire  you,  who  are 
an  honest  man,  to  remember  that  though 
God  hath  suffered  us  to  be  undone  by  the 
perjury  and  dissimulation  of  ill  men,  he 
will  never  suffer  us  to  reverse  those  his 
judgements  by  our  perjury  and  following 
the  same  courses." 

525.  Prejudices  against  him. 

529.  Instability  of  the  loyalists. 

— "  I  have  long  thought  our  nation  will  be 
either  utterly  extinguished  under  this  great 
judgement,  or  be  restored  and  preserved  in 
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mch  an  extraordinary  way  as  we  shall  not 
be  able  to  assume  any  part  of  it  to  our 
own  wits  and  dexterity ;  for  methinks  God 
Almighty  exceedingly  discountenances  all 
the  designs  which  our  natural  reason  is  apt 
to  flatter  us  with.** 


«^v^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


€)men0. 

"  I  WAS  told  at  Dumfermline,*'  says  Db. 
Whitaub  {Craven,  163,)  "  that  when 
Charles  I.  was  in  his  cradle  there,  an  Image 
(by  which  was  meant  an  Angel)  descended 
from  HeaTcn,  and  covered  him  with  a  bloody 


mantle. 


^^0^^r^f^^0^^^0^^^^0*^^^*^^^ 


The  Church  of  England  dated  its  mis- 
fortunes firom  the  Long  Parliament,  Not. 
3rd,  1640.  "  The  very  day  was  thought 
ominous ;  so  that  before  the  appointed  time 
some  persuaded  the  Archbishop  (Laud)  to 
move  the  king  to  have  the  sitting  respited 
for  a  day  or  two  longer ;  because  the  Par- 
liament in  Henry  VIII.*8  reign,  which  ended 
with  the  diminution  of  the  clergy's  power, 
and  the  dissolution  of  religious  houses,  be- 
gan the  same  day.  But  the  Archbishop 
took  little  notice  of  the  advertisement." — 
DoDD,  voL  1,  p.  117,  quoting  Collier^  vol. 
2,  p.  161. 

DoDD  says,  '*  Providence  seems  to  have 
had  a  design  to  retaliate  upon  the  Church 
of  England,  that  it  should  fall  by  the  same 
weapons  which  it  had  made  use  of  against 
others.**  Several  circumstances  occurred  to 
occasion  such  reflections. 


^^^M^^MN^^^^^^*^^^^"^^^^ 


^  Oh  April  23,  was  his  Majesty's  (Charles 
n.)  coronation  day;  the  day  being  very 
serene  and  fair,  till  suddenly  in  the  after- 
noon, as  they  were  returning  from  West- 
minster Hall,  there  was  very  terrible  thun- 
ders, when  none  expected  it.  Which  made 
me  remember  his  father's  coronation,  on 
which,  being  a  boy  at  school,  and  having 
leave  to  play  for  the  solemnity,  an  earth- 
quake (about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon) 


did  afiright  the  boys  and  all  the  neighbour- 
hood. I  intend  no  conmientary  on  these, 
but  only  to  relate  the  matter  of  fact." — 
Baxter's  Life,  p.  303. 


WVWN/W^^^^MM^^rfV^V^V* 


1639.  *^  One  remarkable  accident  did  not 
a  little  awaken  those  just  resentments  which 
his  majesty  had  conceived  against  the  cove- 
nanters. For  upon  the  19th  of  November 
being  the  anniversary  of  the  king's  birthday, 
part  of  the  walls  of  the  castle  of  Edinburgh 
fell  down,  and  the  king  having  given  orders 
for  the  necessary  repair,  the  covenanters 
would  not  sufier  any  materials  to  be  carried 
in  for  that  purpose." — Nalson ,  vol.  1,  p.  278. 

Chaeles's  funeral.  *^  It  was  observed 
that  at  such  time  as  the  king's  body  was 
brought  out  from  St.  George's  hall,  the 
sky  was  serene  and  clear,  but  presently  it 
began  to  snow,  and  the  snow  fell  so  fast, 
that  by  that  time  the  corpse  came  to  the 
west  end  of  the  royal  chapel,  the  black 
velvet  pall  was  all  white,  (the  colour  of  in- 
nocency)  being  thick  covered  over  with 
snow.  —  Thus  went  the  White  King  to  his 
grave."  —  Mb.  Herbert's  Account  of  the 
Funeral,  in  Wood's  Athena,  vol.  2,  p.  703. 


»^v^^^^^^^^^^^»^^^^^^^^^% 


"  The  lesson  for  the  dOtk  January  was 
the  chapter  of  the  Passion." — South,  vol. 
3,  p.  434. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^i^^^^^^^k/W 


9^fjreli  (Cjrtractjs(. 

Charles  '*  had  been  always  averse  to 
Popery,  and  detested  it  utterly  after  he 
had  viewed  the  practice  of  it  in  Spain." — 
Carte's  Obmonde,  vol.  1,  p.  54. 


WW>AMA'^^^^A^^MA/>«W%M 


Both  Ireland  and  Scotland  were  in  a 
state  which  required  the  rough  remedy  of 
civilization  by  conquest,  —  a  Roman  civili- 
zation. These  kingdoms  therefore  were  in 
a  better  state  under  Cromwell's  iron  sway 
than  while  they  enjoyed  their  own  barbarous 
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usages.  But  England  had  long  been  accus- 
tomed to  order,  and  all  the  blessings  which 
accompany  it. 


VW\««/W«A/V«WS/WN/VS/S<iN>S^S^ 


That  rebellion  which  real  grievances 
would  not  have  provoked,  was  kindled  bj 
imaginary  ones.  The  people  submitted  to 
tyranny,  and  suffered  their  rights  to  be 
violated  and  in  fact  destroyed;  but  they 
would  not  kneel  at  the  conmiunion,  tolerate 
the  surplice,  use  the  finest  liturgy  that 
ever  was  composed,  or  bow  at  the  name  of 
Jesus. 


^r^%/\^^^^MW\/^^^/N^/N/^S^M 


The  Prince  of  Parma  was  the  first  Gre- 
neral  who  introduced  religious  discipline 
into  an  army.  —  See  Stbada,  Dec.  2, 1.  8, 
p.  457. 

Gustavus  probably  imitated  him,  —  and 
Cromwell,  Gustavus. 


^r^^^^^^^^^^V^^^^^SA^^^^A 


Two  evils  had  their  origin  in  the  Low 
Country  AVars,  for  there  the  foundation  was 
laid  for  English  republicanism,  and  French 
preponderance. 


I  SUSPECT  that  the  decree  for  coining 
half  the  plate  (June  1641)  was  past  with  a 
view  of  depriving  the  king  of  that  resource. 


.«/VWV/«M^>^^M«W«^^^«/V«^ 


'*  The  present  state  of  Christendom  is 
apparent,  that  the  House  of  Austria  began 
to  diminish,  as  in  Spain,  so  consequently  in 
Germany,  and  that  the  French  do  swell  and 
enlarge  themselves ;  and  if  they  grow  and 
hold,  they  will  be  to  us  but  Spain  nearer 
hand.*^  —  Sib  B.  Rudtard.  1641.  Rush- 
worth,  3,  tom.  1,  p.  381. 


MV>^^^»^»»»^»^/W^^^^»V\^^ 


"  But  in  England  it  b  a  common  way  of 
reforming,  even  in  state  matters,  instead  of 
amending  or  paring  away  what  is  amiss,  to 
kick  down  whole  constitutions  all  at  once, 
however  in  themselves  excellent." — Roger 
North. 


^'  TiBERioQUE  etiam  in  rebus  quas  non 
occuleret,  seu  naturd,  sive  adsuetudine,  sus- 
pensa  semper  et  obscura  verba :  tunc  vero, 
nitenti  ut  sensus  suos  penitus  abderet,  in 
incertum  et  ambiguum  magis  implicaban- 
tur." — Tacitus,  AnnaL  1.  1,  c.  11. 

How  well  does  this  apply  to  Cromwell. 


^^N^^^^^I^^h^^^^^^M^^^^W 


'*  Nothtng  can  make  recompense  for  a 
certain  change,  but  a  certain  truth,  with 
apparent  usefulness  in  order  to  charity, 
piety,  or  institution." — J.  Tatlob,  vol.  12. 
p.  74. 

*'  Amongst  us  there  are,  or  have  been,  a 
great  many  Old  Testament  Divines,  whose 
doctrine  and  manner  of  talk,  and  arguments 
and  practices  have  too  much  squinted  to- 
ward Moses." — J.  Taylor,  vol.  12,  p.  286. 


N/S/S/«.*«VN<S/N/\^/W\/WS/VW» 


"  Argumentum  pessimi  turba  est.  Quss- 
ramus  quid  optimum  factu  sit,  non  quid 
usitatissimum ;  et  quid  nos  in  possessione 
felicitatis  setenue  constituat,  non  quid  vulgo, 
veritatis  pessimo  interpret!,  probatum  sit.** 
— Seneca  de  Vita  heatcL,  c.  2. 


"The  government  of  the  Church  by 
Bishops,"  says  Jeremy  Taylor,  "  is  con- 
signed to  us  by  a  tradition  greater  than  some 
books  of  scripture,  and  as  great  as  that  of 
the  Lord*s  day ;  and  that  so  notorious,  that 
thunder  is  not  more  heard  than  this  is  seen 
in  all  the  monuments  of  antiquity." — Vol. 
13,  p.  118. 


'<^h/VN/\/V/N/S/N/%/\A^N^A^i/\^^^ 


"  Tyrants  usually  make  good  laws,  and 
afler  they  are  dead  are  so  hated  that  even 
their  good  laws  are  sometimes  the  less  re- 
garded."—Ibid,  vol.  13,  p.  408. 


*^  So  violent  was  the  zeal  of  that  reform- 
ing period  against  all  monuments  of  idolatry, 
that  perhaps  the  Sun  and  Moon,  very  an- 
cient objects  of  false  worship,  owed  their 
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to  their  distance.** — Dougijl8*8  East 
t/Scotkmdjp.  185. 


^^^^%^^k^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


[OMA8  HoLLis,  the  eccentric  repub- 

rote  these  lines  characteristic  enough 

1  republicans, — 

elj  declare  it,  I  am  for  Old  Noll, 

k  his  goYemmeut  did  a  tyrant  re- 

mble, 

ide  England  great  and  her  enemies 

emble.**  — 

Memoirs  of  T.  Hollis,  p.  289. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^N/>^^A^ 


[TELocKE*s  History  of  the  Parlia- 
f  England,  and  of  some  resemblances 
Jewish  and  other  councils.  MSS. 
^iyen  by  Hollis  to  the  British  Mu- 


lET  magnified  the  New  Invention  of 
at  Greneva  calling  it  *"  the  Pattern  in 
)unt.*** — Nalson,  xxxyii. 
Barrow  concerning  the  opposers  of 
pacy,  Tol.  3,  p.  113. 


»^^^^^>^^^^^v^^^i^^/^v^ 


I.  '*  In  many  places  the  elections  were 
ed  with  much  popular  heat  and  tu- 
>y  the  countenance  of  those  English 
y  and  gentry  of  the  Scottish  faction. 
i  County  election  for  Essex,  for  in- 
'  the  Earl  of  Warwick  made  good 
his  lord  lieutenancy,  in  sending  let- 
it  to  the  captains  of  the  Train-bands, 
aying  power  to  charge  the  people 
rms,  durst  not  offend,  which  brought 
3f  his  side.*  — '  Those  ministers  who 
beir  voices  for  my  Lord  of  Warwick, 
Marshal  and  others,  preached  often 
their  own  parishes  before  the  elec- 
*  Our  corporation  of  Essex  consisting 
of  Puritans,  and  having  had  their 
in  electing  their  own  burgesses,  and 
>  come  to  elect  knights,  is  more  than 
eatest  lord  of  England  hath  in  their 
^hs;  the  multiplicity  of  the  people 
ean-conditioned,  and  most  factious, 


and  few  subsidy-men;   and  therefore  no 
way  concerned  in  the  election.* 

**  A  man  having  but  forty  shillings  a  year 
freehold,  hath  as  great  a  voice  in  the  elec- 
tion as  any;  and  yet  this  man  is  never  a 
subsidy-man,  and  therefore  no  way  con- 
cerned in  the  election  for  his  own  particular : 
and  when  the  statute  was  made,  forty  shil- 
lings it  was  then  twenty  pound  in  value  now. 
And  it  were  a  great  quiet  to  the  state  if  it 
were  reduced  to  that ;  and  then  gentlemen 
would  be  looked  upon,  and  it  would  save 
the  ministers  a  great  deal  of  pains,  in 
preaching  from  their  own  churches.** 

Nalsok,  vol.  1,  pp.  279-80.  "A  paper  sent 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  by  Mr.  Nevil  of 
Cressing  Temple,  the  unsuccessful  candi- 
date, whose  life  was  threatened.  *  It  was  said 
among  the  people  that  if  Nevil  had  the  day, 
they  would  tear  the  gentleman  to  pieces.*** 


'^/w^/w^/^^A/v^/^^/ww^^ 


An  intercepted  letter  from  Scotland, 
but  written  apparently  by  an  Englishman 
— (1640)  says,  "  we  know  as  well  what  the 
honest  king  does  in  his  bedchamber,  as  that 
papist  wench  that  lies  by  his  side,  who  is 
the  only  animator  on  of  the  best  sort  of  men 
that  are  against  us.  For  to  say  honestly, 
as  God  bade,  there  are  divers  conunanders 
or  brave  men  of  that  whorish  religion ;  but 
woe  be  to  them  and  their  posterity,  for  the 
close-fisted  chiel  will  forget  them  as  he 
doth  poor  Reuen  (Ruthen,  Governor  of 
Ed.  Castle)  who  is  like  to  die  of  a  liux 
with  sour  drink  if  God  give  the  victory  to 
his  own.  For  the  lords,  we  had  a  trial  of 
them  last  year ;  they  have  been  most  of  them 
gotten  with  Luneys  (?)  and  Jockeys  (Jaco- 
buses?) save  three  or  four  which  we  fear 
will  be  too  honest  and  too  ceremonious  to  a 
king  which  hath  not  a  heart  to  reward  the 
brave  but  will  spend  thousands  upon  a 
mask  or  brave  organs.** — Nalson,  vol.  1,  p. 
509,  i.  e.  409 — ^the  book  being  more  inaccu- 
rately paged  than  any  I  remember  to  have 


seen. 


\ 
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1 7th  Not.  1640.  "  Cobnblius  Bubgess 
preached  before  the  House  of  Commons  on 
Jer.  1.  5.  *  Thej  shall  ask  the  waj  to  Zion 
with  their  faces  thitherward,  sajingi  Come 
and  let  us  join  ourselves  unto  the  Lord  in 
an  everlasting  covenant  that  shall  not  be 
forgotten/ 

^'  *  You  cannot,*  said  he,  ^  be  ignorant  of 
the  manj  murmurs,  and  more  than  whis- 
perings of  some  desperate  and  devilish  con- 
ceptions, suspected  to  be  now  in  the  womb 
of  the  Jesuitical  faction ;  therefore  it  be- 
comes jou  above  all  others  to  be  first  in  a 
covenant.  2ndlj,  that  till  thej  did  thiB, 
there  could  not  be  such  a  full  enjoying  of 
Grod  as  otherwise  there  might  be,  and  we 
might  have  much  more  of  God  even  in  this 
life  than  now  we  have,  if  we  could  be  per- 
suaded to  such  a  covenant  with  him.  Srdly, 
Consider  that  whatever  work  God  calls  you 
to,  JOU  will  never  buckle  thoroughly  to  it, 
till  you  have  entered  into  covenant  with 
him.  4thly,  As  if  he  were  resolved  to  verify 
that  of  the  poet,  Flectere  si  nequeo  Supe- 
ros,  Acheronta  movebo,  he  draws  argu- 
ments for  covenanting  from  wicked  men 
and  devils,  For,  says  he,  wicked  men  stick 
not  at  a  covenant  with  death  and  hell. 
Nay,  5thly,  Consider  that  the  devil  himself 
will  have  a  covenant  from  all  his  vassals 
that  expect  any  extraordinary  matters  from 
him.  There  is  not  a  witch  that  hath  the 
devil  at  her  back,  but  she  must  seal  a  cove- 
nant with  him,  sometimes  with  her  blood." 
— Nalson,  vol.  1,  p.  532. 

Stephen  MABSHAii  preached  on  the  same 
day  to  the  same  purpose,  and  they  had  each 
a  piece  of  plate  bestowed  upon  them  by 
order  of  the  House  out  of  the  Charity 
money  which  was  gathered  from  the  mem- 
bers at  the  Communion  upon  Sunday,  29th. 
— Ibid.  p.  533. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^s^^^^^^^^^ 


April,  1641.  "  Sir  Thomas  Astoh  peti- 
tioned the  House  of  Lords  setting  forth 
that  one  Henry  Walker  and  some  other 
stationers  had  printed  and  dispersed  a  coun- 
terfeit petition  as  in  the  name  of  the  county 


Palatine  of  Chester  against  episcopacy  and 
the  liturgy,  as  anti^christiaH  and  unlawful. 
This  was  not  welcome  to  those  lords  who 
favoured  the  faction ;  and  therefore  offence 
was  taken  at  somie  unfit  and  indiscreet 
words  in  Sir  T*  Aston's  petition,  for  which 
he  received  a  reprehension  from  the  House. 
However,  Walker  and  the  others  were  like- 
wise sent  for,  and  received  also  a  gentle 
rebuke  for  their  offence, — a  slender  punish- 
ment for  so  notorious  a  piece  of  forgery." — 
Nalson,  vol.  1,  p.  795. 


^rfWS/S/W^^^^^^^^^^'^^^^^ 


"  The  petitions  were  framed  generally  by 
Dr.  Burgess*  his  junto  in  London  pro  re 
natOi  and  transmitted  to  their  correspon- 
dents, who  by  persuasions  and  threatenings, 
and  all  the  methods  imaginable  procured 
hands  to  them." — Ibid.  p.  799. 


1644.  "  A  HAPPY  thing  it  were,'*  says 
Richard  Boothby, "  both  for  them  (the  Ma- 
dagascar-men) and  this  kingdom,  if  that 
project  had  or  should  go  forward,  which  a 
gentleman  of  Huntingdonshire,  bred  a  mer- 
chant, in  love  told  me ;  which  he  heard 
from  others,  or  rather  as  I  understand  it, 
from  Bishop  Moreton's  own  mouth  ;  that  if 
the  bishops  of  England,  lately  dismissed 
from  voting  in  Parliament,  and  tyrannizing 
in  temporal  authority,  should  still  continue 
in  disrespect  with  the  king  and  Parliament, 
they,  or  most  part  of  them,  would  go  and 
plant  a  colony  in  Madagascar,  and  endea- 
vour to  reduce  those  ignorant  souls  to 
Christianity." — Harleian  CoUectian  of  Voy^ 
agesy  &c.  vol.  2,  p.  635. 


*'*'  Tel  qui  n*avoit  qu*une  disposition  me- 
diocre ^  devenir  fanatique  le  devient  jusqu* 
h,  Tezces  par  Tdmotion  que  lui  causent  les 
id^s  de  la  guerre;  et  comme  les  esprits 
sont  alors  dans  Tinquietude,  ils  croient  plus 
aisement  tout  ce  qu*ils  entendent  dire  de 
prodigieux."— Batij!,  Penaeesturla  Comete^ 
vol.  2,  p.  320. 
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He  then  quotes  Seneca,  "  Alios  cito  timor 
sibi  reddit,  alios  vehementius  perturbat,  et 
in  dementiam  transfert.  Inde  inter  bella 
erraTcre  lymphatici ;  nee  usquam  plura  ex- 
empla  vaticinantiom  inTenies,  quam  ubi 
formido  mentes,  religione  mixtd,  percussit. 
SsNscA.  Nat  quasi.  1.  6,  c.  29. 


Ths  Jansenists  also  taught  that  the 
saints  are  the  only  lawful  proprietors  of  the 
world. — See  Mosheim,  vol.  4,  p.  380. 


^^^^V«^^^i^^i^^l^/^^^^^<W 


Bishop  Hackst  says  of  Charles,  he  "  had 
a  quality  to  his  life*s  end  (I  will  call  it 
humility ;  it  b  somewhat  like  it,  but  it  is 
not  it,)  to  be  easily  persuaded  out  of  his 
own  knowledge  and  judgment,  by  some 
whom  he  permitted  to  have  power  upon 
him  who  had  not  the  half  of  his  intellec- 
tuals.**— Life  of  Williams^  p.  164. 


CsoMWELii  laid  Manasseh  Ben  IsraeVs 
proposal  before  a  meeting  "  composed  of 
two  judges,  seven  citizens  of  London,  and 
the  divines.  The  judges  considered  their 
toleration  merely  as  a  point  of  law,  and  de- 
clared they  knew  of  no  law  against  it ;  and 
that  If  it  were  thought  useful  to  the  state 
they  would  advise  it.  The  citizens  viewed 
it  in  a  commercial  light,  and  as  probably 
they  had  different  trade  interests,  they 
were  divided  in  their  opinions  about  its 
utility.  Both  these  however  dispatched  the 
matter  briefly.  But  most  of  the  divines 
violently  opposed  it,  by  text  after  text,  for 
four  whole  days.  Cromwell  was  at  length 
wearied,  and  told  them  he  had  hoped  they 
would  throw  some  light  on  the  subject  to 
direct  his  conscience;  but  instead  of  this, 
they  had  rendered  it  more  obscure  than  be- 
fore :  he  desired  therefore  no  more  of  their 
counsels,  but  lest  he  should  do  any  thing 
rashly,  he  begged  a  share  in  their  prayers. 
Sir  Paul  Ricaut,  who  was  then  a  young 
man,  pressed  in  among  the  crowd,  and  said 
he  never  heard  a  man  speak  so -well  in  his 


»♦ 


life,  as  Cromwell  did  on  that  occasion. 
Orm£*8  Life  of  Owen^  p.  160. 


"  La  fanatisme,  ce  n*est  point  par  des 
livres  in-folio  qu'il  s*accroit.  C'est  sur-tout 
par  ces  discours  publics  appell^s  sermons  : 
c*est  par  les  entretiens  particuliers  qui  ac- 
compagnent  la  direction  des  ames." —  Lin- 
GUET,  Hist,  des  Jesuites,  vol.  1,  p.  188. 


^^N^^^^^^t^^«^^^^^^W^A^^^ 


"  In  the  first  years  of  the  war,'*  says  Ait- 
ZEMA,  of  his  countrjrmen  the  Dutch, "  when 
they  might  easily  have  helped  the  king  they 
would  not  help  him;  all  here  including 
the  preachers  were  against  him.  After- 
wards when  he,  his  affairs  and  his  whole 
family  lay  prostrate,  then  they  helped  him 
with  sermons  and  poems  and  ballads,  upon 
which  a  war  followed  under  the  name  of 
retorste, — ^but  then  it  was  too  late.**  —  Vol. 
1,  p.  536. 

Charles  and  his  Parliament — 
^*  Postulabant,  non  ut  asscquerentur,  sed 
causam  seditioni.  Et  Flaccus,  multa  con- 
cedendo,  nihil  aliud  efiecerat,  quam  ut  acrius 
exposcerent,  qu«  sciebant  negaturum.**  — 
Tacitus.  Hist.  1.  4,  c.  19. 


Be  it  remembered  that  what  the  specu- 
lative English  Republicans  admired  was  the 
Venetian  (Government ; — the  most  merciless 
and  inquisitorial  tyranny  that  ever  existed. 


X>*WW\/Ni/>^WW>/WS/VW 


Who  was  the  judge  under  Charles  II. 
who  in  Cromwell's  time  proposed  to  ap- 
prentice the  Dean  of  Gloucester  to  some 
good  trade  ? — South,  vol.  3,  p.  309.  Note, 


VX^^^^^^^^^^^N/V^^^X'^^^^'^ 


"  Nothing  was  safe  above  ground.  A 
man  was  forced  to  bury  his  bags,  to  keep 
himself  alive.**— Ibid.  vol.  3,  p.  310.  I 
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The  Puritan  preachers  addressed  the 
women,  "  daughters  of  Sion  and  matrons  of 
the  New  Jerusalem,  as  they  called  them- 
selves."— See  the  passage,  South,  vol.  3,  p. 
402.  

It  was  proposed  to  execute  Charles  "  in 
his  robes,  and  afterwards  drive  a  stake 
through  his  head  and  body,  to  stand  as  a 
monument  upon  his  grave ! " — ^Ibid.  vol.  3, 
p.  435. 


WW^/V^^^^^^M'^MM'VV^A 


Orders  to  examine  his  body  I — Ibid.  p. 
437.* 

To  these  battles  what  Scaligbb  says 
upon  the  death  of  the  two  Larals  is  appli- 
cable.—  **  Nam  clades  estinuuidK,  non  nu- 
merandss  sunt :  neque  interest  quot  homi- 
nes sed  quos  amiseris.** — ^Ep.  182,  p.  380. 

Clabsndoiv  says  that  '*  no  question  our 
gamesters  learned  much  of  their  play  from 
Davila,"— .Stote  Papers,  vol.  2.  p.  334. 


^^^WS/^'^'WV^'^^^k^^^^t^k^^^t^ 


Nal80n*8  papers  were  in  the  hands  of 
Dr.  Williams,  senior  Fellow  of  St.  John's, 
Cambridge.  Twenty  volumes  about. — 
Cartels  Preface  to  Life  of  Ormond, 


^^»X^^^^^^>^^»</M<^<^»<»^ 


(i 


Surely  they  that  quarrel  betwixt 
preaching  and  prayer,  and  would  have  them 
contend,  never  meant  well  to  either." — Sir 
Ben  J.  RuDTARD.  Rushworth,  vol.  2,  pt.  2, 
p.  1130.  

"  I  KNOW  not  how  it  comes  to  pass,  but 
it  happeneth  to  us,  which  is  in  no  other  re- 
ligion in  the  world,  that  a  man  may  be  too 
religious :  and  many  one  by  that  scandal  is 
frighted  into  a  deep  dissimulation." — Ibid. 


>  See  Note  at  the  end  of  "  Letters  concerning 
Cromwell's  Age," 


"  Edward,  the  black  Lord  Herbert"  (of 
Cherbury  ?  sic  opinor,)  "  upon  hearing  the 
Scots*  demands  of  £40,000  per  month,  ad- 
vised the  king  not  to  accede  to  it,  but  to 
fortify  York  against  them.  'Reason  of 
state,*  he  said,  'having  admitted  fortification 
of  our  most  inland  towns  against  weapons 
used  in  former  times,  it  may  as  well  admit 
fortification  against  the  weapons  used  in 
these  times.  But  he  mistook  the  spirit  of 
the  times  when  he  added  that  towns  have 
been  observed  always  averse  to  wars  and 
tumults,  as  subsisting  by  the  peaceable  ways 
of  trade  and  traffic ;  insomuch  that  when 
either  great  persons  for  their  private  inter- 
ests, or  the  commons  for  their  grievances, 
have  taken  arms,  townsmen  have  been  noted 
ever  to  continue  in  their  accustomed  loyalty 
and  devotion.*  ** — Rushworth,  vol  2,  pt.  2, 
p.  1293. 

He  had  forgotten  Ghent,  Constantinople, 
Rome.  Large  towns  where  is  a  populace, 
will  always  be  hot-beds  of  sedition. 


«^w^^^s^^v^w^%^^«^^%^^^ 


''  Projects  and  monopolies  are  but  leak- 
ing conduit-pipes,  the  exchequer  itself  at 
the  fiillest,  is  but  a  cister^and  now  a  bro- 
ken one ;  frequent  parliaments  only  are  the 
fountain.** — Sir  B.  Rudtard.  Ibid.  1341. 


^^^^^^^^^^^VSA/%/\A^'^^%fVN» 


What  Sir  B.  Rudyard  ascribed  to  the 
Papists,  the  Puritans  were  actually  doing. 
—C.  12. 


>/v^/www^i/w^/vw^>'>M^v\> 


1640.  ''I  HAVE  oflen  thought  and  said, 
that  it  must  be  some  great  extremity  that 
would  recover  and  rectify  this  state ;  and 
when  that  extremity  did  come,  it  would  be 
a  great  hazard  whether  it  might  prove  a 
remedy  or  ruin.  We  are  now,  Mr.  Speaker, 
upon  that  vertical  point." — Sir  B.  Rud- 
tard. Rushworth,  vol.  2,  pt.  2,  p.  13^8. 


»^/vw^v>/vww»^^^^^«^ 


''  Et  quoniam  Deus  ora  movet,  sequar  ora 

moventem 
Rite  Deum  ;   Delphosque  meos,  ipsumque 

recludam 
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^thera ;  et  augustte  reserabo  oracula  men- 
tis." Ovid's  Met  xv.  p.  143. 

This  was  the  feeling  of  G.  Fox,  and  of 
ererj  other  ignorant  enthusiast  in  that  age. 


«»^/^w^»^M^»^^<w/^/v^/^/^/^/^/^ 


Sbrjkakt  Mathaxd,  the  best  old  book 
lawyer  of  his  time,  used  to  say  that  *'  the  law 
was  an  bablativa:* --Life  of  Lard  K.  OuUd- 
fardy  vol.  1,  p.  26. 

Thb  time  fixed  for  the  Irish  massacre 
was  St.  Ignatius*8  day. — Rushwobth,  vol. 
3,  pt.  1.  p.  398. 

Jan.  12,  1641. 
"  Whbw  Sir  J.  Hotham  was  that  day 
made  governor  of  Hull,  with  orders  '  not 
to  deliver  it  up,  or  the  magazine,  or  any 
part  thereof,  without  the  King's  authority 
signified  by  the  Lords  and  Commons  in 
Parliament,'  to  hasten  this  order  down  to 
Hull,  John  Hotham  his  son  was  ordered 
to  go  immediately  with  the  same,  and  he, 
then  standing  up  in  the  gallery  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  thus  expressed  himself,  *  Mr. 
Speaker;  fall  bick,  fall  edge,  I  will  go 
down  and  perform  your  commands.* " — Ibid, 
vol.  3,  pt.  1,  p.  496. 

3  April,  1642. 
^  DsposiTioNS  were  made  before  the 
House  of  Conunons,  that  one  Edward 
Sandeford,  a  taylor  of  the  City  of  London, 
had  called  the  Earl  of  Essex,  the  Earl  of 
Warwick  and  the  parliament  traitors,  curst 
the  parliament  and  wished  the  Earl  of 
Warwick's  heart  in  his  boots,  and  King 
Pym  and  Sir  John  Hotham  both  hanged, 
lliey  sent  for  him  to  the  bar  of  the  house, 
and  the  sentence  pronounced  upon  him  by 
the  Speaker  was  *  that  he  should  be  fined 
to  our  sovereign  lord  the  King  100  marks, 
stand  on  the  pillory  in  Cheapside  and  West- 
minster; be  whipped  from  thence  at  a 
cart's  tail,  the  first  day  to  the  Fleet,  the 
second  day  to  Bridewell,  and  there  be  kept 


to  work  during  his  life.'" — ^Ibid.  vol.  3,  pt. 
l,p.  559. 


*^M^^kA^M^^rf^'^%A^V^\/VW 


**  The  likeness  of  the  standard  was  much 
of  the  fashion  of  the  City  streamers  used  at 
the  Lord  Mayor's  show,  having  about  twenty 
supporters,  and  was  carried  afler  the  same 
way.  On  the  top  of  it  hangs  a  flag,  the 
King's  arms  quartered,  with  a  hand  point- 
ing to  the  crown,  which  stands  above  with 
this  motto, '  Give  Csesar  his  due.' 

"  Sir  Thomas  Brooks,  Sir  Arthur  Hopton, 
Sir  Francis  Wortley,  and  Sir  Robert  Da- 
dington  were  the  four  chief  knights  baro- 
nets appointed  to  bear  it." — Ibid.  p.  784. 


>A^AMAM^^WW^^««M^^^^ 


"  The  partizans  of  the  Commonwealth 
were  no  losers  by  their  disloyalty.  But  the 
ruinous  effects  of  this  contest  to  the  one 
party  and  not  to  the  other,  are  to  be  ac- 
counted for,  not  merely  from  the  vindictive 
spirit  of  the  parliament,  and  the  easy  na- 
ture of  Charles  11.  equally  disinclined  to 
reward  and  to  punish,  but  firom  the  sour 
and  parsimonious  temper  of  the  Puritans, 
and  the  extravagant  jollity  and  license  of 
the  Royalists." — ^Whitakbb's  Craren,p.35. 


W^^M^^^WV^M'WS^VS^VXAAA 


At  Gisbume  Park  a  picture  of  Cromwell, 
by  Sir  Peter  Lely.  "This,"  says  Dr. 
Whitakeb,  "  gives  a  truer,  that  is  a  worse 
idea,  of  the  man,  than  any  portrait  of  him 
which  I  have  seen.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
taken  by  his  own  order,  with  all  the  warts 
and  protuberances  which  disfigured  his 
countenance.  On  the  canvass  is  painted 
the  word  Now,  which  probably  alludes  to 
his  peremptory  mandate  for  the  immediate 
execution  of  the  King.  This  was  brought 
from  Calton  Hall,  and  seems  to  have- been 
his  own  present  to  Lambert." — Ibid. 


VN^^^^/WWW^V^^^^^^^ 


"  It  was  a  tradition  at  Broughton  Hall 
(in  Craven),  that  a  son  of  the  family  was 
shot  on  the  lawn ;  and  that  the  village  had 
been  so  compleatly  pillaged  of  common 
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utensils  (in  these  wars)  that  an  old  helmet 
travelled  in  succession  from  house  to  house 
for  the  purpose  of  boiling  broth  and  pot- 
tage."—Ibid,  p.  97. 


%/W\^/^/^/^A^\/V\/\^^^VN/\^^ 


1638.  LoBD  Arundel  in  a  letter  to  his 
Tery  good  lord  and  cousin,  Lord  Clifibrd  at 
Skipton,  says  of  our  three  poor  northern 
shires,  *4t  will  be  fitter  to  fit  them  with 
such  light  arms  as  they  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  use  and  bear,  than  load  them  with 
heavier,  which  mingled  with  some  other, 
may  stand  in  good  stead,  and  archery  to  be 
kept  on  foot." 

Dr.  Whitakbb  asks  if  this  is  not  the 
latest  instance  of  the  use  or  intended  use  of 
archery  in  an  English  army  ? — Ibid.  p.  299. 

Thb  very  nature  of  the  King's  army 
rendered  good  discipline  difficult  or  impos- 
sible, composed  as  it  was  in  great  part  of 
men  of  rank  and  fortune,  the  flower  of  the 
gentry  and  nobility  of  England,  serving  as 
adventurers.  The  lax  state  of  discipline 
which  thus  arose  is  noticed  in  Pharonnida.^ 
Quote  that  fine  passage. 

^*  I  AM  sorry  to  find  Sir  J.  Eliot  in  the 
first  parliament  (1625)  warmly  represent- 
ing to  the  house,  that  six  Romish  priests 
had  lately  been  pardoned  upon  the  Queen*s 
intercession.  These  complaints  were  fol- 
lowed with  an  humble  petition  to  his  ma- 
jesty that  the  laws  against  Popish  recusants 
might  be  put  in  execution." — Dodd,  vol.  3, 

p.  a. 

HENBrsTTA^s  pricsts  were  impudently 
imprudent,  1629,  they  would  have  baptized 
the  Queen's  child  in  the  bedchamber,  if  the 
King  had  not  stept  in  and  ordered  one  of 
his  chaplains  to  perform  that  office. — Ec- 

HABD. 

*  An  Heroic  Poem  by  William  Camberlayne 
of  Shaftflbury,  Ix>Ddon,  1659.  8vo.  In  his 
Notes  to  Joan  of  Arc,  Southey  said  he  hoped  to 
rescue  it  from  andeserved  oblivion. 


Of  the  Queen  mother  Echabd  says, 
'^  that  the  English  hat«d  her,  or  suspected 
her,  for  her  own  sake,  for  her  Church's,  for 
her  country's,  and  for  her  daughters.' " 


^^^^^^^^^^^^K^^^^^^^^S^^S^ 


When  the  court  of  wards  was  taken 
away,  1646,  I  am  sorry  to  find  Sir  B. 
Rudyard,  who  had  been  surveyor  of  that 
court,  indemnified  with  lands  to  the  value 
of  6000  from  the  Earl  of  Worcester's  es- 
tate. That  the  Lord  Say,  as  being  master, 
should  have  £10,000  worth  from  the  same 
estate  was  only  in  character,  and  could 
not  stain  him. — ^Wood's  Athems  quoted,  vol. 
2,  p.  237. 


"  Henbt  Babd,  son  of  the  vicar  of  Stains, 
of  Eton  and  King's,  a  great  Oriental  Tra- 
veller, was  one  of  the  first  who  appeared  in 
arms  at  York.  The  Queen  soon  procured 
him  a  colonel's  commission.  He  was  after- 
wards made  governor  of  Cambden  House  in 
Gloucestershire,  which  he  quitted  and  laid 
in  ashes  when  it  was  no  longer  tenable.  lie 
was  also  for  some  time  governor  of  Wor- 
cester. Knighted  1643,  soon  after  created 
a  baronet,  and  in  1645,  made  baron  of 
Bromley  and  viscount  Bellamont  in  the 
kingdom  of  Ireland.  Being  afterwards 
taken  prisoner,  he  petitioned  to  be  released, 
with  a  promise  that  he  would  appear  no 
more  in  arms,  but  quit  the  land.  '  Hitherto' 
said  he,  '  I  have  only  pursued  my  fortune, 
and  have  fought  neither  for  your  religion, 
nor  for  your  laws,  but  to  maintain  the 
rights  of  an  injured  prince,  whom  Provi- 
dence seems  now  disposed  to  abandon  to 
some  hard  fate,  while  religion  is  entirely 
lost,  and  the  laws  become  a  mouse  trap.' 
This  merry  and  frank  declaration  pur- 
chased him  his  freedom,  with  permission  to 
retire  into  Flanders.  After  the  King's 
murder  Charles  II.  sent  him  to  Persia  in 
hopes  of  obtaining  money  for  the  recovery 
of  his  crown,  the  King  of  Persia  being 
under  some  obligations  to  England,  upon 
account  of  the  assistance  our   merchant 
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ships  gave  him  at  Ormuz.  But  Bellamont 
when  crossing  the  desert  was  lost  in  a  hur- 
ricane of  sand. 

"  He  had  been  a  Catholic  for  some  years. 
Prince  Rupert  had  a  son  called  Dudley  Ru- 
pert, by  his  daughter  Frances ;  this  son 
served  as  a  volimteer  at  the  siege  of  Buda, 
and  was  killed  there. 

"  After  the  Restoration  Lord  Bellamonf  s 
widow  was  obliged  to  seek  for  relief  at 
King's  College,  Cambridge,  where  her  hus- 
band had  formerly  been  fellow." — Dodd, 
vol.  3,  p.  48.    Wood  referred  to. 


^^^k^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^W^^M 


DoDD  (vol.  3,  p.  58,)  affirms  that  "at 
Drogheda  all  were  put  to  the  sword,  toge- 
ther with  the  inhabitants,  women  and  chil- 
dren, only  about  thirty  persons  escaping, 
who  with  several  hundreds  of  the  Irish 
nation  were  shipped  off  to  serve  as  slaves 
in  the  island  of  Barbadoes,  as  I  have  fre- 
quently heard  the  account  from  Captain 
Edmund  Molyneux,  one  of  that  number 
who  died  at  St.  Germains,  whither  he  fol- 
lowed the  imfortunate  king  James  XL 

*'  As  for  Sir  Arthur  Ashton  he  had  his 
brains  dashed  out  with  his  wooden  leg." 

This  agrees  well  with  Ludlow.  Had  he 
gilt  his  wooden  leg  ?  Very  likely  I  think. 

This  is  the  same  Ashton  who  commanded 
at  Reading. 

Ths  person  who  was  shot  for  surren- 
dering Blechingdon  House  to  Cromwell, 
was  Col.  Francis  Windebank,  the  secretary's 
second  son.  "  Some  suppose  that  the  sup- 
posed demerits  of  the  father  had  no  small 
influence  over  his  persecutor." — Ibid.  vol. 
3,  p.  59. 

"  I  CANNOT,"  says  Bishop  Rennet,  "  but 
commend  the  piety  of  those  gentlemen  em- 
ployed to  inter  the  body  of  King  Charles  I. 
who  taking  a  view  of  St.  George's  Chapel 
in  Windsor,  to  find  the  most  fit  and  ho- 
nourable place  of  burial,  they  declined  at 
first  the  tomb  house  built  by  Cardinal  Wol- 
sey,  as  supposing  King  Henry  YIII.  was 


buried  there,  *  in  regard  his  Majesty  would, 
upon  occasional  discourse  express  some  dis- 
like of  King  Henry's  proceeding  in  misem- 
ploying those  vast  revenues  the  suppressed 
abbeys,  monasteries,  and  other  reb'gious 
houses  were  endowed  with.'" — Parochial 
Antiq,  vol.  2,  p.  51.     AVood  quoted. 


WWWV>/V>>/VWS/W\/S/s^ 


Baxter  held  that  notion  "  that  the  Pa- 
pists were  busy  in  furthering  the  work  of 
schism  and  confusion.  The  Papists,  he 
said,  had  begotten  the  Quakers,  first  pre- 
tending to  strange  revelations,  visions  and 
trances,  such  as  commonly  mentioned  in 
the  lives  of  their  saints  in  the  legends,  and 
so  you  have  here  and  there  a  Papist  lurk- 
ing to  be  the  chief  speaker  among  them ; 
and  those  have  fashioned  many  others  to 
their  turns,  who  yet  know  not  their  own 
fathers." 


N^^N^^I^^^h^^^^^^A^^S^^^W 


"We  know  in  the  latter  times  of  our 
confusion  a  project  was  carried  on  of  de- 
stroying the  ancient  right  of  tithes,  and 
converting  that  pious  maintenance  of  the 
clergy  into  settled  portions  of  money." — 
Kennet's  Par.  Antiq.  vol.  2,  p.  295. 


^^^\^/VW\^W%^^^»\/S/N/\/^^^W 


The  Hampden  family  are  said  to  have 
been  settled  upon  the  same  estate  before 
the  conquest. — Hist,  of  Chilton. 


^*V\/V/V\/>/V»*WS*WVW>/VN/V. 


"  CuABLEs  was  first  brought  before  the 
High  Court  on  a  Saturday,  the  next  day  a 
fast  was  kept  at  Whitehall,  where  preached 
Joshua  Sprigg,  whose  text  was,  *  He  that 
sheds  man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood 
be  shed : '  then  Mr.  Foxley,  whose  text  was, 
*  Judge  not,  lest  you  be  ju^ed ;'  lastly,  Hugh 
Peters,  whose  text  was,  '  I  will  bind  their 
kings  in  chains,  and  their  nobles  in  fetters 
of  iron ;'  and  thus  by  their  wicked  applica- 
tion of  the  Word  of  God,  they  endeavoured 
to  justify  their  most  execrable  murder  of 
their  lawful  King." — Arbitrary  Oovemment 
displayed  to  the  life,  p.  37. 
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The  five  ministers  ordered  to  adminis- 
ter spiritual  help  to  him  after  his  sentence, 
were  Marshal,  Nye,  Caryl,  Salway  and 
Dell.— Ibid.  p.  39. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^S^^S^^^^f^ 


"  I  CANWOT  here  forbear  to  mention  Ha- 
selrig's  bloody  proposition,  that  six  gentle- 
men of  the  best  quality,  royalists,  might  be 
put  to  death  in  revenge  of  Dorislaus,^  to 
deter  men  from  the  like  attempt  hereafter." 
—Ibid.  p.  97. 


«^«M^^^»V«^MM^^^V^^^^^ 


^*  The  notorious  and  blasphemous  wretch, 
pander  and  buffoon,  Hugh  Peters,  chaplain 
in  ordinary  to  two  great  potentates,  Luci- 
fer and  Oliver  Cromwell." 

He  is  here  said  to  have  been  expelled 
from  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  for  his 
lascivious  life,  and  to  have  then  turned 
player  in  Shakespere*8  company,  usually 
acting  the  jester  or  fool. — Ibid.  p.  98. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^M^^^^%^ 


**  The  money  drained  away  from  the 
Royalists,  and  the  vast  sums  raised  on  the 
people  by  taxes,  assessments  and  excise, 
coming  into  the  soldiers*  pockets,  they  set 
it  going  into  motion ;  which  with  the  vast 
sums  raised  on  the  sale  of  the  King's, 
Queen's,  Princes',  Bishops*  and  Delinquents* 
lands,  made  a  flood  of  money  for  the  pre- 
sent, and  nothing  of  want  then  appeared, 
which  was  the  effect  rather  of  the  tyrant's 
rapacity  than  good  management.  For  when 
this  glut  began  to  fall  again  into  the  private 
sinks  of  rich  men,  who  lived  by  the  use  of 
money ;  and  others  who  had  any  great  sums 
fallen  to  their  shares,  fearing  the  iniquities 
of  the  times,  and  knowing  no  man  could 
promise  himself  to  be  long  master  of  his 
own,  especially  money,  where  the  will  of 
the  tyrant  was  law,  and  whom  to  disoblige 
was  fatal ;  they  remitted  vast  sums  for  their 
security  into  the  bank  in  Holland,  making 


*  See  ClarendoD.  History  of  the  Rebellion. 
Book  xil.  vol.  6,  pp.  297. 421.  He  was  an  agent 
of  the  Parliament,  killed  at  the  Hague.  J.  \V.  W. 


them  rich  by  trading  with  our  money,  whilst 
we  sate  contented  with  three  per  cent,  for 
to  be  secure,  so  that  our  trade  fell,  and  in 
some  time  after  a  scarcity  of  money  ap- 
peared."— Ibid.  p.  143. 

The  amount  of  the  weekly  meal  was 
paid  for  half  a  year,  according  to  this  book, 

**  Likewise  in  sixteen  hundred,  forty  five, 
'Twas  ordered  also  every  man  to  give, 
A  penny  a  week  of  every  family. 
For  one  whole  year  together, — ^'tis  no  lye : 
And  this  was  sent  poor  Ireland  to  relieve. 
If  those  that  ordered  did  not  us  deceive." 

Ibid.  p.  212. 


«^^^^h^^^^^^%/V^^^^^^^'^^^^^« 


^*An  eminent  dissenter  (Dr.  Caudry,  a 
Presbyterian  minister,  in  his  book  called 
Independency  a  Schism)  hath  made  this 
observation  on  the  vast  toleration  that  was 
given  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth 
government,  that  the  seven  years'  toleration 
then  given  had  done  more  hurt  to  religion, 
than  all  that  could  be  called  persecution 
for  seventy  years  before  that."— G.  Keith. 

'^The  holy  Thorn  at  Glastonbury  was 
cut  down  in  the  civil  wars  by  those  mad- 
men who  looked  upon  every  object  of  cu- 
riosity, especially  if  considered  with  a  re- 
ligious eye,  as  a  monument  of  superstition, 
and  so  set  themselves  in  open  hostility  to 
almost  every  monument  of  religion  among 
us." — Whitakee's  Life  of  St.  Neot,  p.  53. 

It  was  the  hawthorn  of  Judea,  brought 
by  some  travelling  brother,  from  the  Holy 
Land,  where  it  flowers  about  Christmas 
day. 


^^^^^^/VW^^^^^^'W^'^^'W^^ 


The  taking  of  Dundee  by  Monk  is 
reckoned  one  of  the  greatest  misfortunes 
that  ever  happened  to  any  town  in  Scot- 
land. There  were  at  that  time  above  sixty 
vessels  in  the  harbour,  and  so  great  was 
the  spoil,  that  it  is  said  every  private  sol- 
dier had  £60  sterling  for  his  share. 
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"  In  the  street  called  the  Murray  Gate 
several  bombs  unburst,  were  lately  found, 
deep  sunk  in  the  earth,  1782." — Douglases 
Etut  Coast  of  ScotlaTidf  p.  43. 


^'  Thb  high  altar  at  Aberdeen,  a  piece  of 
the  finest  workmanship  of  any  thing  of  the 
kind  in  Europe,  was  hewn  to  pieces  in 
1649,  by  order  of  the  parish  minister.  The 
carpenter  employed  for  this  infamous  pur- 
pose struck  with  the  noble  workmanship 
refused  to  lay  a  tool  on  it,  till  the  more 
than  gothic  priest  took  the  hatchet  from 
his  hand  and  struck  the  first  blow." — ^Ibid. 
p.  185. 


X^^NA/S^^^^k^^^^^^^^^^^S* 


"I  HAD  it,"  says  Gbobgb  Keith,  "from 
the  mouth  of  an  honest  faithful  man,  that  he 
heard  John  Livingston  say  in  prayer,  *  Lord, 
since  Dunbar,  thou  hast  spit  in  our  face, 
and  since  that  never  looked  over  thy  shoul- 
der to  us  again.*  This  is  he  whom  the 
author  of  the  postscript  calls  that  great  man 
of  God,  and  this  prayer  he  had  in  a  certain 
family  in  Aberdeen." — T?ie  Way  Cast  tip, 
p.  59. 


^^^^^^»^^^^*^^^^^>^^^^<t 


A  coixBCTioN  of  verses  on  Oliver's  peace 
with  the  Dutch,  1654,  was  printed  at  Ox- 
ford, with  this  title  Musarum  Oxoniensium 
*£Xato^o/>ia.  ^^  Mr.  Hollis,"  says  the  wor- 
thy biographer  of  that  thoroughly  bigotted 
cosmopolitan,  '*  calls  this  a  curiosity,  and 
so  indeed  it  is,  as  it  contains  so  many  oily 
compliments  to  Oliver,  from  an  university 
which  has  not  been  remarkable  in  this  last 
century  for  their  veneration  of  his  memory." 
And  he  goes  on  in  a  strain  of  common- 
place insult  not  worth  transcribing.  He  b 
quite  stupid  enough  to  have  written  in  ig- 
norance or  forgetfulness  of  the  fact  that 
Oliver  had  purged  Oxford,  and  filled  it 
with  his  creatures  when  this  volume  was 
produced. 

It  is  the  height  of  impudence  to  accuse 
Oxford  of  having  acted  with  time-serving 
policy  in  those  days. 


Thorbsbt  had  two  servants,  the  mother 
of  one  of  whom,  and  the  grandmother  of 
the  other  were  knights'  daughters.  He 
mentions  it  as  an  instance  of  the  mutability 
of  fortune ;  but  doubtless  it  was  one  of 
many  such  instances  produced  by  the  civil 
wars  and  the  extent  of  ruin  which  was  thus 
brought  on. 


<^«MSMMM^A«^«^/^^M«S^«^«W« 


^*  In  the  ingenious  Dr.  Sampson's  MSS.*' 
says  Thorbsbt,  *'  is  an  account  of  Oliver 
Cromwell's  being  set  upon  when  at  Cam- 
bridge by  two  mastifis,  whereupon  he  set 
his  back  against  a  tree,,  and  taking  his  head 
with  both  his  hands,  as  if  he  would  have 
flung  it  at  them,  frighted  them  away." 


^^M«\A/^^^^^^%<^«MMMM^ 


"  Mb.  John  Jackson,  a  good  old  Puritan, 
and  one  of  the  assembly  of  divines  at  West- 
minster, was  yet  so  zealously  afiected  for 
King  Charles  I.  when  he  heard  of  his  being 
brought  before  a  pretended  high  court  of 
justice,  that  he  prayed  earnestly  that  God 
would  please  to  prevent  that  horrid  act, 
which  would  be  a  perpetual  shame  to  the 
nation,  and  a  reproach  to  the  Protestant 
religion;  or  at  least  would  be  pleased  to 
remove  him  that  he  might  not  see  that 
woeful  day.  His  prayer  was  heard  and 
answered  as  to  himself — ^for  he  was  buried 
the  week  before." — Thorbsbt,  Appendix, 
p.  157. 


^/^wM^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


*'  WuxiAM  Lister,  Esq.  was  slain  at 
Tadcaster  in  the  civil  wars.  His  son  tra- 
velling through  that  town  many  years  after 
was  inquisitive  after  the  place  of  his  father's 
sepulchre.  The  sexton  who  was  then  mak- 
ing a  grave  in  the  quire,  told  him  it  was 
thereabouts.  He  stays  for  further  satisfac- 
tion. Upon  taking  up  the  skull  they  found 
in  it  the  bullet  that  had  given  the  fatal 
wound.  This  mortifying  and  so  unexpected 
object  made  such  an  impression  upon  the 
gentleman,  that  he  died  upon  it  shortly 
aaer."— Ibid.  p.  158. 
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March  26,  1644, 

Anothes  ordinance  for  the  contribution 
of  the  value  of  one  meal  a  week. 

**  This  having  been  voluntarily  practised 
by  many  well  affected  persons,  and  found  to 
be  very  useful  (for  raising  auxiliaries)  they 
have  thought  fit  to  add  convenient  power 
to  that  way  of  contribution,  that  so  the 
burden  may  not  rest  alone  upon  the  willing 
party.  All  therefore  within  the  bills  of 
mortality  shall  pay  upon  each  Tuesday  the 
value  of  one  ordinary  meal  for  themselves 
and  families,  to  be  assessed  by  the  alderman, 
deputy,  common  council  men  and  others 
appointed ;  in  case  of  nonpayment  distress 
to  be  made  for  double  the  value,  and  if  no 
distress  can  be  found,  the  person  to  be  com- 
mitted. This  ordinance  for  three  months, 
and  not  to  extend  to  such  as  receive  alms.'* 
— ^RusHwoBTH,  vol.  5,  p.  748. 


the  true  design  of  the  painter." — Ibid.  p. 


«^/^^/^^^^/\^^^hA/\A^^k^A^ 


April  6,  1644. 
^*  An  ordinance  that  none  shall  sell  any 
wares  or  fruits,  nor  work,  nor  travel,  nor 
use,  nor  be  present  at  any  exercises,  games, 
or  pastimes,  on  the  Lord's  day.  And  that 
all  May-poles  (a  heathenish  vanity,  gene- 
rally abused  to  superstition  and  wicked- 
ness), be  taken  down." — Ibid,  p.  749. 


June,  1644. 
**A  DuNKiBK  ship  having  been  taken 
near  Arundel,  wherein  there  were  found 
several  Popish  pictures,  and  particularly 
one  curious  large  piece,  (designed  to  be  set 
up  in  St.  Ann's  church  at  Seville,)  repre- 
sentmg  the  story  of  Ursula  (that  went 
to  Rome,  as  the  legend  hath  it,  with  11, 000 
virgins),  and  her  husband  Conanus,  and 
their  addresses  to  the  Pope,  &c.  which  pic- 
ture of  Conanus  being  fancied  to  be  very 
much  like  the  King,  the  piece  was  taken  to 
represent  the  Queen,  directing  the  King  to 
surrender  his  sceptre  to  the  Pope,  and  about 
this  time  publicly  exposed  at  AVestminster, 
and  some  pamphlets  gave  that  interpreta- 
tion of  it.    But  others  honestly  explained 


714. 


MWVMM^^^^^V^^^^^^^^^^ 


May,  1644. 

"  The  Earl  of  Forth  writes  to  Essex  '  in 
the  behalf  of  a  very  worthy  lady,  Mrs.  Eli- 
zabeth Crofts,  one  of  the  maids  of  honour 
to  the  Queen,  who  for  recovering  of  her 
health,  is  very  desirous  to  repair  to  London : 
and  for  that  purpose  I  entreat  your  lord- 
ship may  be  pleased  to  grant  her  a  pass  for 
herself,  three  women,  and  two  men,  a  coach 
and  six  horses,  and  one  saddle  horse,  with 
their  necessaries,  which  I  shall  take  as  a 
great  favour  done  unto,  my  lord,  your  lord- 
ship's humble  servant,  Fobth.' 

**  Essex  communicated  this  to  the  Two 
Houses,  and  they  agreed  not  to  grant  any 
such  safe-conduct  for  any  from  Oxford." — 
Ibid.  vol.  5,  p.  669. 


Aug.  6,  1647. 

Declabation  of  Greneral  Massey,  and 
Colonel- General  Pointz,  showing  the  true 
grounds  and  reasons  that  induced  them  to 
depart  from  the  City,  and  for  awhile  from 
the  kingdom. 

" — Services  begun  by  command  of  the 
state,  grew  first  into  suspicion,  and  afUsr- 
wards  into  offence.  It  was  a  crime  to  do 
anything  but  what  must  be  cried  up  by 
those  who  would  have  all  things  to  dance 
according  to  the  motions  of  their  own 
sphere. 

** — ^We  hold  it  safer  wisdom  to  withdraw 
to  our  own  friends,  whom  we  have  always 
found  fast  and  entire  to  their  first  prin- 
ciples, than  continue  with  those  who  like 
waves  are  beaten  with  every  wind,  and  do 
take  or  receive  counsel  as  their  fears  do 
prompt  them.  But  not  without  this  con- 
fession, that  we  acknowledge  the  General 
himself  to  be  an  excellent  personage,  and 
free  from  those  violent  distempers  and  heats 
of  passion  in  which  other  men  do  delight 
and  perish. 

" — ^We  shall  always'Jabour  to  keep  our- 
selves in  that  posture,  both  with  heaven 
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and  earth,  as  to  be  ready  to  wade  through 
a  sea  of  blood,  and  increase  it  with  our  own, 
that  the  Gospel  of  truth  may  flourish,  fiid 
that  the  peace  of  the  King,  the  Parliament, 
and  the  Kingdom  may  grow  high  and 
happy." — Ibid.  vol.  7,  p.  766. 


«^^^/WS/S^^h/^^^k^^^^^/\^^\^/V> 


'*  The  Scotch  in  their  Declaration,  13 
Aug.  1647,  quote,  to  com|)lain  of,  a  pam- 
phlet against  the  House  of  Lords,  in  which 
the  sectaries  say, '  that  the  Lords  are  but 
painted  puppets  and  Dagons ;  that  our  su- 
perstition and  ignorance,  their  own  craft 
and  impudence  have  erected  no  natural 
issue  of  laws,  but  the  mushrooms  of  prero- 
gatives, the  wens  of  just  government,  put- 
ting the  body  of  the  people  to  pain,  as  well 
as  occasioning  deformity.  Sons  of  conquest 
they  are  and  usurpation,  not  of  choice  and 
election,  intruded  upon  us  by  power,  not 
constituted  by  consent;  not  made  by  the 
people,  from  whom  all  power,  place,  and 
office  that  is  just  in  this  kingdom  ought 
only  to  arise.*  " — Ibid.  vol.  7,  p.  770. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^1^^^^^ 


1647.  Wakefield. 
**  Wb  begin  to  do  justice  apace,  keep 
Councils  of  War  often,  punish  offenders. 
At  a  Council  of  War  yesterday,  one  Mac 
Ro,  an  Irishman,  a  notorious  drunkard 
swearer,  and  one  that  slighted  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  was  tried.  He  was  clearly 
convicted,  and  it  was  so  bad  that  all  cried 
out  against  it.  His  sentence  was  to  be 
bored  through  the  tongue  with  a  red-hot 
iron,  to  suffer  fourteen  days'  imprisonment, 
with  bread  and  water,  to  be  cashiered  the 
army,  made  incapable  of  ever  serving  the 
army  again,  to  deliver  up  his  horse  and 
arms.  Another  delinquent  was  also  tried 
for  being  disorderly  in  his  quarters,  and 
other  crimes,  and  was  adjudged  to  a  week's 
imprisonment,  to  stand  in  the  market-place 
during  the  time  of  the  market,  at  the  head- 
quarters for  the  space  of  an  hour,  with  his 
faults,  written  in  great  letters  on  his  breast. 
These  are  strange  things  here,  and  much 


gazing  at  it.  Ingenuous  people  both  mar- 
tial and  civil  are  much  taken  with  it.  It 
hath  wrought  much  good  against  the  sol- 
diers already :  the  officers  do  confess  it,  and 
the  country  are  sensible  of  it.  Money  and 
justice  will  work  great  reformation." — ^Ibid. 
vol.  7,  p.  809. 


\^Ni^\^\^V\^\^^V^'V^\^\^S^^/S/N^^''%* 


"  Wednesday,  22  Dec.  1747,  was,  ac- 
cording to  appointment.,  kept  as  a  solemn 
Fast  by  the  General  and  Officers ;  the  du- 
ties of  the  day  were  performed  by  divers  of 
the  Officers,  amongst  whom  there  was  a 
sweet  harmony.  The  Lieutenant-Greneral 
(Oliver  Cromwell),  Commissary  -  General 
Ireton,  Colonel  Tichbume,  Colonel  Hew- 
son,  Mr.  Peters,  and  other  officers,  prayed 
very  fervently  and  pathetically;  this  con- 
tinued from  nine  in  the  morning  till  seven 
at  night."— -Ibid.  vol.  7,  p.  943. 


«^^^*^^k/%^»^^/S^^*N/\/V^^\^rfN 


Denunciations  of  Mr.  Saltmarsh  against 
the  army,  and  his  death,  Dec.  1647. — Ibid, 
vol.  7,  p.  944. 


*\^^^^^^^>^MM^^^^^^^^V%^/»^ 


Feb.  9,  1647-8. 
An  ordinance  for  the  more  effectual  sup- 
pressing of  Stage  Plays,  "  by  committing 
and  fining  such  as  shall  offend  herein  for 
the  first  offence,  and  whipping  them  for  the 
second,  as  being  incorrigible." — Ibid.  vol. 
7,  p.  991. 


M^^^^^^/^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^/% 


"  Those 
That  snuffle  their  unlearned  zeal  in  prose. 
As  if  the  way  to  heaven  was  through  the 
nose." 

Litany,  1641 .   Nalson,  vol.  2,  p.  809. 


^^^^^^^^W^^^^^^^^i^/^^*^^^* 


"  When  the  civil  war  raged  in  England, 
and  King  Charles  the  First's  Queen  was 
driven  by  the  necessity  of  affairs  to  make  a 
recess  in  Warwickshire,  she  kept  her  court 
for  three  weeks  in  New  Place." — Shake- 
speare's House  at  Stratford.  Theobald's 
Preface,  p.  25.     Boswell's  Mahne,  vol.  1. 
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Catholic  flattery  to  Cromwell,  and  hopes 
of  his  conversion,  by  Dr.  Thomas  Bailey,  a 
convert  to  the  church  of  Rome.  In  the  Pre' 
face  to  FouiJ8*8  Romish  Treasons, 


^^^^^^^/^^^^^w^^^^^^\^^ 


DoLBMAN*8  book  (Parson*d)  brought 
forth  in  another  form  by  the  Parliament- 
arians, changing  it  from  dialogue  into 
speeches. — Fouus's  Plots  of  our  Pretended 
Saints,  p.  15. 


^^'W^M/^^i^w^^M^^^ww«• 


Ravages  in  the  churches.  Ibid.  136-7-8. 


Mbs.  Beal,  of  Westminster,  put  up 
prayers  for  the  return  and  conversion  of 
her  son,  **  who  is  fallen  away  from  grace,  and 
serves  the  king  in  his  wars." — Ibid.  p.  181. 


^^A^^^V^#%M^^^^^^^^^»«^^^ 


Men  are  as  credulous  in  political  as  in 
religious  matters.  See  what  Montaigne 
says,  (L.  3,  chap.  10.)  tom.  8,  p.  332. 


•V/VSA/V/S/SA/SAAMAA/N/S/WS/V 


**I  HAVE  known  some  citizens,**  says  Bbi- 
AN  Walton,  "  yea  women  in  London,  who 
having  learned  to  read  Hebrew,  were  so 
conceited  in  themselves,  that  they  have  des- 
pised the  ablest  divines  about  the  city,  and 
have  almost  doubted  of  the  salvation  of  all 
persons  that  could  not  read  Hebrew.'* — The 
Considerator  Considered,  p.  31. 


«\/V\/V\^^V\/\/N/S^^^^SA/W^^ 


*^  Cromwel  qui  devoit  son  elevation  aufa- 
natisme,  et  qui  etait  lui  meme,  II  ce  que 
bien  des  gens  croient,  sujet  II  des  intervaUes 
fanatiques,  faisoit  mettre  dans  Talmanack 
de  Londres  ses  desseins  assez  souvent,  et 
s'en  trouvoit  bien,  dit-on.  Et  parce  que 
cette  confidence  donnoit  beaucoup  de  cre- 
dit a  Talmanack,  Tastrologue  qui  le  faisoit, 
craignant  de  ne  pouvoir  pas  soutenir  sa  re- 
putation sous  le  regne  de  Charles  II.  s*il  ne 
se  voioit  gratifie  d'une  semblable  lumi^re, 
fut  trouver  un  jour  ce  prince  pour  lui  de- 
mander  la  continuation  des  influences  poli- 


tiques  dont  il  avoit  joui  sous  Tusurpateur. 
Le  Roi  se  moqua  de  lui,  et  les  renvoia  en 
lui  disant  qu*il  ne  s*embarrassoit  pas  comme 
Cromwel  de  projets  vastes,  et  de  vucs 
longues.** 

Bayle  adds,  in  the  margin,  ^^tPai  apris 
ceci  d*un  gentilhomme  tres  docte  de  la 
Grande  Bretagne.'*  —  Pensies  sur  la  Co' 
mete,  tom.  2,.  p.  204. 


^*«s/s/v»*ws/w»^»/s^*v**v^ 


**  Sib  T.  Smith,  being  one  of  the  Deputy- 
Lieutenants  in  Essex,  searching  the  houses 
of  the  disafiected  afler  the  restoration  for 
arms,  recovered  some  of  the  old  weapons  of 
which  his  own  had  been  plundered.  **  — 
Stbtpe*s  Smith,  p.  173. 


^«WW««W>^^^^MV«A^V^>AA^^V 


Vote  of  Remonstrance.  "  If  the  loyal 
part  had  staid  it  out  (who  appeared  the 
greater  number  in  the  beginning  of  the  ques- 
tions,) they  had  cast  it  out  for  a  vile  defa- 
mation ;  but  the  one  half  of  that  part  had 
slunk  away,  and  were  gone  to  bed.**  — 
Hacket*8  Life  of  Williams,  pt.  2,  p.  164. 


■^M^^f^^f^^^^^^^M^^^iA^^ 


**How  many  wretched  souls  have  we 
heard  to  say  in  the  late  troubles,  what  mat- 
ter is  it  who  gets  the  victory  ?  We  can  pay 
but  what  they  please  to  demand,  and  so 
much  we  pay  now.**  —  Hobbe8*8  Dialogue 
concerning  the  Common  Law, 


">^>*>/N<VV*\*WS<^VS*S/>^/^N«^ 


LoBD  Capel,  in  his  last  moments  re- 
flected bitterly  upon  what  he  called  his  cow- 
ardly compliance  with  a  prevailing  party, 
in  voting  for  Straflbrd*s  death. 


^<S^^^^^^^^^^^^V^^^^^^^^A 


*'Thb  allowance  which  the  Parliament 
made  to  their  ambassadors,  was  incompara- 
bly beyond  all  former  precedents,  and  bet- 
ter paid,  being  permitted  to  draw  bills  of 
exchange  upon  their  masters,  a  thing  never 
heard  of  heretofore.** — Soblbbs*  Tracts,  vol. 
7,  p.  504. 
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Six  J.  RxmssBT  sajs  of  Cromwell,  '*  that 
his  figure  did  not  come  up  to  his  character : 
he  was  indeed  a  likely  person,  but  not  hand- 
some, nor  had  he  a  very  bold  look  with  him. 
He  was  plain  in  his  apparel,  and  rather  neg- 
ligent than  not.  Tears  he  had  at  will,  and 
was  doubtless  the  deepest  dissembler  on 
earth." 


^^^SA^N^^AMM^^^'W^^^/^^^ 


^  LBfli.BT  would  sometimes  merrily  say,  he 
had  learned  no  High  Dutch  but  one  pro- 
verb:—  'Ein  bemhertziker  soldat  ist  ein 
honsfoot,^  fore  Grodt.* — A  merciful  soldier  is 
a  rogue  in  Grod*s  repute." — Sib  P.  Wab- 
wicK^s  Memoirs^  p.  108. 


^AA^^<t^^^AMAMM^^^^^^^^^tf» 


STBArroBD,  {Letters^  vol.  1,  p.  495,) 
Uianks  the  king,  (1635,)  ''for  his  favour  to 
Sir  John  Hotham :  indeed  the  gentleman  is 
of  very  good  affections,  and  will,  I  am  per- 
suaded, shew  himself  very  forward  in  such 
services  as  may  be  required  at  his  hands.** 


S^^>»VS/MV%*^»»W»^/VS<V^V<»» 


CoKB  to  StraflTord,  (vol.  2,  p.  80,)  "  If 
more  antiquities  shall  come  to  your  hands, 
the  sending  of  them  to  his  Majesty  will  be  a 
very  acceptable  service." 


%^^^^/^^^v^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


1637.  Thb  Earl  of  Rothes  said  to  a 
Dutchman,  '*  Holland  is  a  well  governed 
state;  I  hope  to  see  this  country  so  go- 
verned ere  it  be  long,  for  we  will  have  no 
more  kings  but  this :  and  if  we  were  rid  of 
this  king,  we  would  never  have  any  other ; 
and  if  he  will  not  give  us  way  in  what  we 
expect,  we  will  make  our  own  way."  — 
Stbaffobd^s  Letters^  vol.  2,  p.  274. 


WS/K/WV«/V>«^rfV/V\«,^.>V^/S« 


U 


Htds  to  Lord  Cottington,  1646. 
''  Tour  pupil.  Lord  Hopton,  wants  some 
good  counsel  from  you,  his  head  is  so  full 
of  islands  and  plantations,  to  settle  him. 
Sometimes  he  thinks  of  going  against  the 
Turk,  to  hinder  him  from  joining  with  the 
Independents  in  England ;  sometimes  of  go- 

1  Now  obsolete.    See  Wackter's  Glossarium 
in  V.  HoN|  eontumeliay  opprobrium,    I.  W.  W. 


ing  to  sea,  to  discover  the  errors  of  Hack- 
luyt's  voyages." — Clabbndon  Papers^  vol. 
2,  p.  2d2. 

One  wonders  such  schemes  were  not  car- 
ried into  effect  upon  a  large  scale.  But 
emigrants  live  always  in  hope. 


^ws/wws/w>^*^ww%** 


**  In  the  town  (ship)  of  Whickham,  there 
is  a  stratum  of  burnt  earth,  consisting  chiefly 
of  clay  and  stone.  According  to  tradition, 
the  king*s  army  encamped  in  the  church 
lands  below  the  church,  and  in  the  fields 
adjoining ;  the  Scots,  under  Lesley,  lay  at 
Newbum ;  and  on  their  crossing  the  Tyne 
to  attack  the  king*8  army,  the  latter  fired 
their  tents  and  fled :  this  fire  commimicated 
with  a  small  seam  of  coal,  which  burnt  for 
several  years,  and  at  night  flames  issued 
from  different  parts  of  the  village  and 
grounds  adjoining.  The  fire  has  been  long 
extinguished,  and  the  burnt  earth  and  stones 
are  used  for  the  highway." — Subtees^Dut- 
hamy  vol.  2,  p.  239. 


*S^^S^i^*^^^^*^^*^^^^^^^^ 


Mabchhont  Nebdham  published  Mer- 
curius  Britannicus  for  the  Parliament,  be- 
ginning August  16-22,  1643.  In  1647,  he 
commenced  Mercurius  Pragmaticus  for  the 
King,  and  1649,  Mercurius  Politicus  for 
Oliver;  journalists  having  in  that  age  about 
as  much  probity  as  in  this : 

— ^^  Whose  scurrilous  pamphletts,  flying 
every  week  in  all  parts  of  the  nation,  *tis 
incredible  what  influence  they  had  upon 
numbers  of  unconsideringpersons,  who  have 
a  strange  presumption,  that  all  must  needs 
be  true  that  is  in  print.  This  was  the  Go- 
liah  of  the  Philistines,  the  great  champion 
of  the  late  usurper,  whose  pen  was,  in  com- 
parison of  others,  like  a  weaver's  beam." — 
British  Bibliographer^  vol.  1,  p.  514. 


■^^^^^^^^V^>^^^«^N^/%/^^«^^ 


**  Gain sbobough.    30th  July,  1643. 

"Lord  Willoughby,  of  Parham,  had  taken 
this  town  after  a  desperate  assault-,  made 
prisoners  there  the  Earl  of  Kingston,  Sir 
Gervais  Scroop,  several  other  gentlemen 
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and  officers,  and  about  two  hundred  and 
fifly  common  soldiers,  and  released  about 
two  hundred  prisoners,  many  of  them  be- 
longing to  Lord  Fairfax.  The  EarPs  house 
held  out  a  day  afler  the  town  was  taken, 
and  store  of  treasure  was  found  in  it.  The 
Earl  was  sent  in  a  pinnace  to  Hull,  be- 
cause the  King*s  troops  were  drawing  from 
Newark  and  other  places  to  recover  the 
town ;  but  some  of  these  troops  espying  the 
pinnace,  drew  up  some  musqueteers  to  the 
Trent  side,  and  firing  at  her  unhappily  kil- 
led the  Earl  and  his  man  Savile  in  their  ca- 
bin.** See  Mrs,  Hutchinson  concerning  this. 
"Colonel  Cromwell  then  drew  toward 
Gainsborough  to  secure  it.  After  taking 
Burley  House,  he  marched  to  Grantham, 
where  he  met  about  three  hundred  horse 
and  dragooners  of  Nottingham,  and  pro- 
ceeding with  them,  formed  a  junction,  as 
had  been  concerted  with  the  Lincolneers  at 
North  Searle.  At  two  in  the  morning  they 
advanced  toward  Gainsborough,  which  was 
ten  miles  distant,  and  some  mile  and  half 
from  the  town  fell  in  with  a  forlorn  hope  of 
the  enemy,  some  one  hundred  horse  in  num- 
ber. 'Our  dragooners  laboured  to  beat 
them  back,  but  not  alighting  of  their  horses, 
the  enemy  charged  them,  and  made  them 
retire  unto  their  main  body.  Cromwell  ad- 
vanced, and  came  to  the  bottom  of  a  steep 
hill.'  *  We  could  not,'  he  says,  *well  get  up 
but  by  some  tracts,  which  our  men  essaying 
to  do,  the  body  of  the  enemy  endeavoured 
to  hinder,  wherein  we  prevailed,  and  got  the 
top  of  the  hill.  This  was  done  by  the  Lin- 
colneers, who  had  the  vanguard.  When 
we  all  recovered  the  top  of  the  hill,  we  saw 
a  great  body  of  the  enemy's  horse  facing  of 
us,  at  about  a  musket-shot  or  less  distance, 
and  a  good  reserve  of  a  full  regiment  of 
horse  behind  it.'  The  King's  troops  ad- 
vanced to  take  them  at  disadvantage,  *  but 
in  such  order  as  we  were,'  says  Cromwell, 
*we  charged  their  great  body.  I  having  the 
right  wing,  we  came  up  horse  to  horse,  where 
we  disputed  it  with  our  swords  and  pistols 
a  pretty  time,  all  keeping  close  order,  so 
that  one  could  not  track  the  other ;  at  last 


they  a  little  shrinking,  our  men  perceiving 
it  pressed  in  upon  them,  and  immediately 
routed  this  whole  body,  some  flying  on  one 
side,  and  others  on  the  other,  of  the  enemy's 
reserve ;  and  our  men  pursuing  them,  had 
chase  and  execution  five  or  six  miles.* 
Cromwell,  seeing  that  the  reserve  was  still 
unbroken,  kept  back  Whaley,  who  was  his 
major,  from  the  chase,  and  with  his  own 
troops  and  the  other  of  his  regiment,  three 
troops  in  all,  got  into  a  body.  '  Li  this  re- 
serve stood  General  Cavendish,  who  one 
while  faced  me,  another  while  faced  four  of 
the  Lincoln  troops,  which  was  all  of  ours 
that  stood  upon  the  place,  the  rest  being 
engaged  in  the  chase.  At  last  Greneral  Ca- 
vendish charged  the  Lincolneers  and  routed 
them.  Immediately  I  fell  on  his  rear  with 
my  three  troops,  which  did  so  astonish  him, 
that  he  gave  over  the  chase,  and  would  fain 
have  delivered  himself  from  us.  But  I, 
pressing  on,  forced  down  a  hill,  having  good 
execution  of  them,  and  below  the  hill  drove 
the  general  with  some  of  his  soldiers  into  a 
quagmire,  where  my  captain-lieutenant  slew 
him,  with  a  thrust  under  his  short  ribs.  The 
rest  of  the  body  was  wholly  routed,  not  one 
man  staying  upon  the  place.* 

"  Cromwell  having  relieved  the  town  with 
such  powder  and  provision  as  he  brought, 
thought  to  pursue  his  good  fortune  and  fall 
upon  a  party  of  the  King's  troops,  about  a 
mile  on  the  other  side  of  the  town,  consist- 
ing of  six  troops  of  horse  and  three  hundred 
foot.  For  this  purpose  he  asked  Lord  Wil- 
loughby  for  four  hundred  foot,  in  addition 
to  his  own  horse,  and  marched  toward  them ; 
but  fell  in  with  Newcastle's  army.  Before 
he  could  call  off  his  foot  they  were  engaged, 
and  were  of  course  forced  to  retreat  in  dis- 
order and  with  some  loss,  to  the  town, 
*  where  now  they  are.  Our  horse  also  came 
off  with  some  trouble,  being  wearied  with 
the  long  fight  and  their  horses  tired,  yet 
faced  the  enemy's  fresh  horse,  and  by  seve- 
ral removes  got  off,  without  the  loss  of  one 
man.  The  honour  of  this  retreat  is  due  to 
God,  as  also  all  the  rest.  Major  Whaley 
did  in  this  carry  himself  with  all  gallantry 
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becoming  a  gentleman  and  a  Christian. 
Thus  have  you  this  true  relation  as  short  as 
I  could :  what  you  are  to  do  upon  it  is  next 
to  be  considered.  The  Lord  direct  you  what 
to  do.' 

**  This  letter  is  addressed  to  the  Committee 
for  the  Association,  sitting  at  Cambridge, 
and  Cromwell  begins  by  saying,  'Gentle- 
men, it  hath  pleased  the  Lord  to  give  your 
servant,  and  soldiers,  a  notable  victory  now 
at  Gainsborow."  —  Rushwobth,  3  vol.  2, 
p.  278. 


**  Oct.  1642. 

''  Two  demi-cannons  used  by  Newcastle 
at  the  siege  of  Hull,  thirty-six  pounders, 
were  called  Gt>g  and  Magog,  and  the  Queen*s 
pocket  pistols.  At  the  fight  near  Homcas- 
tle,  12th  October,  after  the  siege  was  raised, 
both  parties  had  drawn  out  all  their  horse 
and  dragoons  from  the  adjacent  garrisons. 
The  King's  army  had  seventy-four  colours 
of  horse,  and  twenty-one  of  dragoons. 
'  Manchester  had  not  above  half  so  many 
colours,  but  as  many  men,  for  his  troops 
were  fuller.  It  was  late  before  the  foot 
could  be  drawn  up.  Manchester's  horse  and 
dragoons  went  on  in  several  bodies  singing 
of  psalms.  Quarter-master  GreneralVermu- 
den,  with  five  troops,  had  the  forlorn  hope, 
and  Colonel  Cromwell  the  van,  seconded  by 
Sir  T.  Fairfax.  The  Royalist's  word  was, 
Newcastle;  that  of  the  Parliamentary  par- 
ty. Truth  and  Peace.  The  dragoons  gave 
the  first  charge,  and  then  the  horse  fell 
in.  Colonel  Cromwell  charged  with  great 
resolution  immediately  after  the  dragoons 
of  the  other  side  had  given  him  their  first  vol- 
ley ;  yet  within  half  pistol  shot  they  saluted 
him  with  a  second  charge.  His  horse  was 
killed  and  fell  down  upon  him,  and  as  he 
rose  he  was  knockt  down  again  by  the  gen- 
tleman that  charged  him,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  be  Sir  Ligram  Hopton.  But  he 
got  up,  and  recovered  a  new  horse  in  a  sol- 
dier's hand,  and  so  mounted  again.  The 
van  of  the  Royalists'  horse,  being  driven 
back  upon  their  own  body,  that  was  to  se- 


cond them,  put  them  into  disorder ;  and 
Manchester's  troops,  taking  that  advantage, 
charging  all  in  with  them,  put  them  to  the 
run ;  leaving  their  dragoons  (which  were  now 
on  foot,)  behind  him.  And  so,  being  totally 
routed,  they  had  the  pursuit,  and  did  exe- 
cution upon  them  for  five  miles  together.  The 
Earl  of  Manchester's  foot  hastened  their 
march  to  come  up  to  the  engagement ;  but 
the  horse  had  done  the  work  before  they 
came :  the  number  killed  being  computed 
to  be  about  one  thousand  of  the  royal  party, 
and  on  his  side  very  few  slain,  and  none  of 
note.' 

"  The  Parliamentary  horse  said  by  Sir 
William  Widdrington  to  be  very  good  and 
extraordinarily  armed."  —  Rushworth,  3 
vol.  2,  p.  282. 


%^^^^^«/^%A^^^^/VS^^^^M^ 


"  Lf  the  old  house  of  Denton,  then  the 
property  of  Ferdinando,  Lord  Fairfax, 
Prince  Rupert  lodged  on  his  way  from 
Lancashire  to  Tork,  immediately  before 
the  battle  of  Marston  Moor.  There  was 
then  in  the  house  a  very  fine  portrait  of 
John  Fairfax,  younger  brother  of  the  then 
lord,  who  had  been  slain  while  defending 
Frankendale  in  the  Palatinate,  1621.  With 
this  painting  the  Prince  was  so  much  de- 
lighted that  he  forbade  any  spoil  to  be 
committed  upon  the  house ;  an  act  of  gene- 
rosity more  likely  to  be  prompted  by  a  fine 
work  of  art,  than  by  respect  for  the  owner 
of  Denton." — ^Whitakeb,  Loidis  and  El- 
mete^  p.  195. 

How  is  it  that  Whitaker  has  overlooked 
the  real  motive?  John  Fairfax  and  his 
brother  had  fallen  in  the  Elector  Palatine's 


cause. 


^^^^^^M«^v^/^^/^/^^M/«M^«^ 


"  Sunday,  June  30.  The  besieger  hearing 
towards  evening  of  Prince  Rupert's  advance, 
and  that  his  quarters  would  be  at  Knares- 
borough,  or  at  Borough  Bridge  that  night, 
thought  it  best  to  raise  the  siege,  and  give 
him  battle  with  their  whole  strength.  Du- 
ring the  night  therefore,  and  in  the  ensuing 
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morning,  they  broke  up  from  before  the 
town,  removed  all  their  artillery  without 
loss,  and  took  up  a  position  four  or  five 
miles  from  York,  upon  a  great  moor  S.  W. 
of  the  river  Ouse,  called  from  the  neigh- 
bouring villages  sometimes  Hessam  Moor, 
but  more  commonly  Marston.  Then  they 
drew  up  in  battalia,  expecting  there  to  meet 
the  Prince  on  his  way  to  Tork.  But  Ru- 
pert ordered  a  party  of  his  horse  to  face 
them,  near  a  bridge,  where  their  retreat 
was  secure,  quartered  his  foot  and  ordnance 
that  night  in  the  forest  of  Grortrey,  within 
five  miles  of  the  city,  and  entered  the  city 
himself  with  about  200  horse. 

"  There  he  had  a  conference  with  New- 
castle. The  marquis  entreated  him  not  to 
give  the  enemy  battle,  when  he  had  every 
thing  to  gain  by  delay,  and  they  every 
thing  to  lose.  The  Scots  and  English  were 
upon  such  terms  in  the  Parliamentary  army, 
that  if  their  mutual  ill-humour  were  allowed 
to  work,  he  had  good  reason  to  believe  they 
would  separate.  But  in  two  days  he  ex- 
pected a  powerful  reinforcement,  3000  men 
under  Colonel  Clavering,  from  the  North, 
and  2000  more  from  different  garrisons. 
This  advice  must  have  prevailed  if  Prince 
Rupert  at  that  period  of  his  life  had  ever 
listened  to  reason.  He  declared  that  he 
had  positive  orders  to  fight,  which,  as  in 
duty  bound  he  must  obey.  Some  of  New- 
castle's friends  advised  him  not  to  engage, 
seeing  the  command  was  thus  taken  from 
him;  but  that  gallant  nobleman  replied, 
that  happen  what  would,  he  would  not  shun 
the  action,  his  only  ambition  being  to  live 
and  die  a  loyal  subject  to  his  Majesty.  And 
when  the  army  was  drawn  up  he  asked 
Prince  Rupert  what  service  he  would  be 
pleased  to  command  him.  The  Prince  said 
he  should  begin  no  action  till  the  morning, 
and  desired  him  to  repose  till  then.  New- 
castle accordingly  went  to  rest  in  his  own 
coach,  which  was  close  by,  in  the  field ;  but 
he  had  not  long  been  there  before  the  firing 
began. 

^*  The  Parliamentarians  (it  is  RushwortVs 
word)  finding  that  the  city  was  relieved. 


quartered  themselves  that  night  at  Long 
Marston,  and  the  places  near,  but  great 
part  of  their  horse  stayed  all  night  upon 
the  moor.  Early  the  next  day  they  marched 
toward  Tadcaster,  meaning  to  prevent  Ru- 
pert from  furnishing  York  with  provisions 
out  of  the  East  Riding,  and  also  to  obstruct 
his  march  southward.  The  Earl  of  Den- 
bigh, and  the  Lancashire  forces  were  ad- 
vancing from  the  West,  whence  he  came. 
Before  they  could  reach  the  town,  they 
heard  that  the  Prince  was  pressing  close 
upon  their  rear,  on  the  moor  near  Marston, 
appearing  resolved  to  fight  them.  Here- 
upon their  foot  and  carriages  were  ordered 
back  with  all  speed,  some  of  them  being 
advanced  four  or  five  miles.  The  Prince 
had  possessed  himself  of  so  much  of  the 
moor  that  not  being  able  to  form  there, 
they  drew  up  their  men  on  a  large  field  of 
rye.  This  Rupert  endeavoured  to  prevent, 
because  it  was  an  advantageous  position, 
being  on  a  rising  ground,  but  the  party 
which  he  sent  was  beat  back.  Their  pio- 
neers now  made  way  to  get  ground,  where- 
on to  extend  the  wings  of  their  army,  and 
at  last  their  army  fronted  to  the  moor  from 
Marston  to  Topwith,  being  a  mile  and 
half  in  length.  *•  The  Prince  having  part 
of  his  foot  beyond  Owse  was  as  late  as  they 
before  he  had  fully  drawn  up ;  but  between 
two  and  three  o'clock  both  armies  were 
pretty  well  formed.' 

**  Rupert  had  in  the  field,  including  the 
forces  drawn  out  of  the  city,  about  14,000 
foot,  and  9,000  horse,  and  about  25  pieces 
of  cannon.  He  led  the  right  wing  of  the 
horse,  (which  had  in  it  twelve  divisions, 
consisting  of  100  troops,  and  might  be  5,000 
men).  Sir  Charles  Lucas  and  Colonel  Hur- 
ry commanded  the  left  wing  of  the  horse. 
Whether  Goring,  Porter,  Tyherd,  or  all  of 
them  commanded  th^  main  body,  Rush- 
worth  could  not  learn. 

*'  ^  On  the  other  side,  the  three  conjoined 
armies  (by  reason  of  the  parties  they  had 
sent  forth  [as  into  Lancashire,  under  Sir 
John  Meldrum,  &c.]  which  were  not  yet 
returned,  and  the  men  they  had  lost  in  this 
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tedious  siege),  were  so  much  reduced,  that 
they  did  not  exceed  the  Prince's  in  number ; 
but  in  that  respect  both  armies  seemed 
pretty  equal.'  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  com- 
manded the  right  wing  of  horse,  consisting 
of  80  troops,  being  his  own  and  part  of  the 
Scotch  horse.  Next  in  the  main  battalia 
was  the  Lord  Fairfax,  commanding  the  foot 
towards  the  right  wing,  consisting  of  all  his 
own  infantry,  and  two  brigades  of  Scots  for 
a  reserve.  And  towards  the  left  General 
Leven,  with  the  rest  of  the  Scotish  foot,  and 
two  brigades  of  the  Earl  of  Manchester's, 
with  six  raiments  of  Scots,  and  one  of 
Manchester's  brigades  for  a  reserve.  The 
left  wing  of  the  horse  was  commanded  by 
Manchester,  and  his  Lieutenant  Gener^ 
Cromwell,  consisting  of  the  Earl's  whole 
cavalry,  and  three  regiments  of  the  Scottish 
horse  under  Lesley,  in  all  about  70  troops. 
The  Prince's  army  extended  in  the  front 
somewhat  farther  than  theirs,  and  therefore 
on  their  left,  to  secure  the  flank,  the  Scottish 
dragoons  were  placed,  under  Colonel  Frizel. 

"  The  Field'word  given  by  the  Prince  was 
€U>d  and  the  King;  by  the  other  party, 
God  with  Us. 

^*  About  three  the  great  ordnance  on  both 
sides  began  to  play,  with  little  effect.  About 
five  there  was  a  general  silence  on  each  side, 
expecting  who  should  begin  the  charge, 
*  for  that  there  was  a  small  ditch  and  a 
bank  between  the  two  armies,  (though  they 
had  drawn  up  their  wings  within  musquet 
shot)  which  either  side  must  pass  if  they 
would  charge  the  other,  which  would  be  a 
disadvantage,  and  apt  to  disorder  them  that 
should  first  attempt  it.  Li  this  posture  they 
continued  a  considerable  time,  so  that  on 
each  side  it  was  believed  there  would  be 
no  action  that  night.  But  about  seven  in 
the  evening  the  Parliament's  Generals  re- 
solved to  fall  on,  and  then  the  signal  being 
given,  the  Earl  of  Manchester's  foot,  and 
the  Scots  of  the  main  body  advanced  in  a 
running  march,  soon  made  their  way  over 
the  ditch,  and  gave  a  smart  charge.' 

"  '  The  front  divisions  of  horse  mutually 
charged.    Prince  Rupert  in  person  charging 


Cromwell's  division  of  300  horse.  Crom- 
well was  very  hard  put  to  it,  being  charged 
by  Prince  Rupert's  bravest  men,  both  in 
front  and  flank,'  and  they  ^  stood  at  sword's 
point  a  pretty  while,  hacking  one  another.' 
At  last  Cromwell  broke  through,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  rest  of  his  horse  of  that  wing, 
and  Lesley's  regiments  (who  behaved  very 
well)  had  wholly  broken  all  that  right  wing 
of  the  Prince,  and  were  in  chase  of  them 
beyond  their  left  wing,  and  Manchester's 
foot  on  the  right  hand  of  these  went  on  by 
their  side,  almost  as  fast  as  they,  dispersing 
and  cutting  down  his  foot.  Newcastle's 
regiment  of  White  Coats  were  almost 
wholly  cut  off;  for  they  scorned  to  fly,  and 
were  slain  in  rank  and  file,  and  the  rest  of 
that  part  of  their  army  which  escaped  kill- 
ing, or  being  taken  prisoners,  fled  in  con- 
fusion towards  York. 

"  But  Hurry  with  the  Prince's  left  wing 
defeated  the  Parliament's  right ;  '  for 
though  Sir  T.  Fairfax,  with  Colonel  Lam- 
bert, and  5  or  6  troops,  charged  through 
them,  and  went  to  their  own  left  wing,  the 
rest  of  his  troops  were  defeated.  Lord 
Fairfax's  brigade  was  furiously  assaulted, 
and  at  the  same  time  disordered  by  some 
of  Sir  T.  Fairfax's  new-rabed  regiments, 
who  wheeled  about,  and  being  hotly  pur- 
sued, fled  back  upon  them  and  the  reserve 
of  Scottish  foot,  broke  them  wholly,  and 
trod  many  of  them  under  foot.  So  that 
their  right  wing,  and  part  of  their  main 
body  were  routed,  and  fled  several  miles 
toward  Tadcaster  and  Cawood,  giving  out 
that  all  was  lost.' 

**  The  Royalists  were  piu*suing,  and  jUst 
ready  to  seize  all  the  carriages,  when  Crom- 
well with  his  horse  and  Manchester's  foot 
came  back  from  the  chase ;  both  sides  were 
now  not  a  little  surprised  to  see  they  must 
fight  it  over  again,  for  that  victory  which 
each  thought  they  had  already  gained. 
However  the  Royalists  marched  with  great 
resolution  down  the  com  fields,  the  face 
of  the  battle  being  now  exactly  counter- 
changed  ;  for  the  King's  forces  stood  on 
the  same  ground,  and  with  the  same  front 
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that  the  Parliament's  right  wing  before 
stood  to  receive  their  charge ;  and  the  Par- 
liament's forces  in  the  same  ground,  and 
with  the  same  front  as  the  King's  did  when 
the  fight  began. 

"The  battle  thus  renewed  grew  very 
desperate,  but  after  the  utmost  efforts  of 
strength  and  courage  on  either  side,  the 
parliamentary  forces  before  ten  had  cleared 
the  field,  recovered  their  own  ordinance 
and  carriages  which  were  in  so  much  dan- 
ger, took  all  the  Prince's  train  of  artillery, 
and  followed  the  chase  with  great  slaughter 
within  a  mile  of  York. 

"  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  Lieutenant  Greneral 
of  Newcastle's  horse.  Major  General  Por- 
ter, Major  General  Tilyard,  and  the  Lord 
Gt)ring'8  son  were  taken,  and  near  100 
other  officers,  1500  common  soldiers,  25 
pieces  of  ordnance,  130  barrels  of  powder, 
several  thousand  arms,  and  as  was  com- 
puted about  100  colours,  for  which  though 
there  was  a  proclamation  made  to  bring 
them  in  to  the  generals,  yet  the  soldiers 
had  already  torn  to  pieces  most  of  them, 
delighting  to  wear  the  shreds  in  their  hats. 
Some  of  them  sent  up  to  the  Parliament 
were 

"Prince  Rupert's  standard,  with  the 
arms  of  the  palatine,  near  five  yards  long 
and  broad,  with  a  red  cross  in  the  middle. 

"A  black  coronet,  with  a  black  and 
yellow  fringe,  and  a  sword  brandished  from 
the  clouds,  with  this  motto,  Terribilis  ut 
cunea  ordinata, 

"A  willow  green,  with  the  portraiture 
of  a  man,  holding  in  one  hand  a  knot,  in 
the  other  a  sword,  and  this  word.  This 
shall  untie  it.  Another  coloured  with  a 
face,  and  this  motto,  Aut  mors,  out  vita 
decora. 

"A  yellow  coronet,  in  it«  middle  a  lion 
couchant,  and  behind  him  a  mastiff  seem- 
ing to  snatch  at  him,  and  in  a  lable  from 
his  mouth,  written  Kimbolton  :  at  his  feet 
little  beagles,  and  before  their  mouths 
written  Pym,  Ptm,  Ptm,  and  out  of  the 
lion's  mouth  these  words  proceeding.  Quo- 
usque  tandem  abutere  patientid  nostra. 


"  The  countrymen  who  were  commanded 
to  bury  the  dead,  gave  out  that  they  in- 
terred 4150  bodies.  It  was  generally  re- 
ported that  at  least  3000  of  the  Prince's 
men  were  killed.  The  Parliament's  party 
would  not  acknowledge  in  all  their  three 
armies  above  300  slain. 

"  Cromwell,  who  was  acknowledged  by 
all  to  be  a  great  agent  in  this  victory,  was 
wounded  in  the  neck,  but  not  dangerously. 
Fairfax  being  unhorsed  and  flung  on  the 
ground,  and  wounded  in  the  head  and  face, 
was  relieved  and  carried  off  by  a  party  of 
his  own  horse.  On  the  King's  side  abun- 
dance of  gentlemen  expressed  wonderful 
courage,  and  charged  with  as  much  reso- 
lution as  could  be  expected  from  men: 
insomuch  that  it  was  then  confidently  re- 
ported Prince  Rupert  should  say,  'I  am 
sure  my  men  fought  weU,  and  know  no 
reason  of  our  rout  but  this,  that  because 
the  devil  did  help  his  servants.'" — Rush- 
woBTH,  3,  vol.  2,  p.  631. 


^\^\/SA/^^^^«/^%/WW\^/V^ 


"Though  the  Marquis  of  Newcastle's 
foot  stood  like  a  wall,  yet  he  (Oliver  Crom- 
well) mowed  them  down  like  a  meadow." 
— Sib  p.  Wabwick, 


^0^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^\ 


"At  Cropedy  Bridge,  Waller  lost  five 
drakes,  a  minion,  and  several  leather  guns 
of  Weems's  invention  and  making.  Waller 
was  a  Scotch  general  of  the  artillery,  and 
was  taken  also." — Rushwobth,  vol.  5,  p. 
676.  

Essex  writes  of  his  defeat  in  Cornwall, 
"  It  is  the  greatest  blow  that  ever  befell 
our  party."  He  complains  that  "  never  so 
many  gallant  and  faithful  men  were  so  long 
exposed  without  succour,"  and  says  "  this  is 
a  business  that  shall  not  sleep,  if  it  be  in 
the  power  of  your — Essex." 


^^»^^fc^^^^^^^^»^^^^/^^^^^ 


"  Faibfax  marched  to  Gilsborough,  four 
miles  west  of  Northampton,  and   within 
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fiye  miles  of  Burrough-hill,  where  his  Ala- 
je8t7*s  army  still  continued,  to  whom  a 
commanded  party  of  horse  gave  an  alarm. 
By  some  prisoners  taken,  he  understood 
that  his  Majesty  was  diverting  himself  with 
hunting,  the  soldiers  in  no  good  order,  and 
many  of  their  horses  at  grass,  having  no 
thoughts  of  the  so  near  advance  of  the 
Parliamentarians.  Yet  the  alarm  was  so 
quickly  taken  through  all  their  quarters, 
that  Fairfax's  foot  being  somewhat  behind, 
and  night  approaching,  he  did  not  then 
think  fit  to  venture  any  further  attempt: 
but  being  rather  apprehensive  they  might 
visit  his  quarters,  mounted  about  twelve 
that  night,  and  rode  about  the  horse  and 
foot  guards  till  four  in  the  morning,  where 
an  odd  adventure  happened.  Having  his 
thoughts  otherwise  busied,  he  himself  forgot 
the  word,  and  was  stopt  at  the  first  guard ; 
whereupon  declaring  who  he  was,  and  re- 
quiring the  soldier  that  stood  sentinel  to 
give  it  to  him,  the  fellow  refused,  saying, 
he  was  to  demand  the  word  from  all  that 
past  him,  but  to  give  it  to  none ;  and  if  he 
advanced  without  it  he  would  shoot  him. 
And  so  made  the  general  stay  in  the  wet, 
till  he  sent  for  the  captain  of  the  guard  to 
receixe  his  commission  to  give  the  word. 
And  in  the  end  the  soldier  was  rewarded 
for  his  duty  and  carefulness." 


<^/w/\^^^/v»/\/v^ws^/v^« 


u 


Ibeton  made  a  soldierly  and  notable 
defence." — Sib.  P.  Wabwick. 

^^In  Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale's  wing 
which  Cromwell  soon  routed,  there  were 
some  trivial  but  pernicious  disputes  betwixt 
him  and  the  conmiander  of  the  Newark 
horse." — Ibid. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^w^^AAi^ww^ 


Clubonem 


"Whew  Cromwell  defeated  about  4000 
of  Uiem  (1645)  at  Hambleton-hill,  near 
Shrawton,  (which  had  been  an  old  Roman 
work,  deeply  trenched),  they  *  shot  briskly 
from  the  bank  of  the  old  work,  and  kept  the 


narrow  passage  with  musquets  and  other 
weapons.  Desborough  with  the  general's 
regiment,  went  round  about  the  ledge  of 
the  hill,  and  made  a  hard  shift  to  climb 
up,  and  enter  on  their  rear,  which  they  no 
sooner  discerned,  but  after  a  short  dis- 
pute they  ran;  many  slid  and  tumbled 
down  that  steep  hill  with  great  hazard.' 
There  were  taken  about  twelve  colours; 
the  motto  of  one  of  them  was  thus, '  If  you 
offer  to  plunder  our  catde^  he  assured  we  wiU 
hid  you  batUe,^  " — Rushwobth,  part  4,  vol. 
1,  p.  62. 


WVS<\/\/N/WS/\^^>»«^^W>/*rt 


Colonel  i&oper— at  l&embroke* 

"  The  man  is  certainly  in  two  disposi- 
tions every  day,  in  the  morning  sober  and 
penitent,  but  in  the  afternoon  drunk  and 
full  of  plots.  When  he  heareth  news  that 
pleaseth  him,  he  puts  forth  bloody  colours, 
and  then  he  is  for  the  King  and  Book  of 
Common  Prayer ;  but  if  that  wind  turn,  then 
he  is  for  the  oath  and  covenant,  and  then 
puts  forth  blue  and  white.  He  takes  it 
very  ill  the  King  is  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
and  calls  the  general.  King  Thomas  Fairfax, 
with  other  opprobrious  language.  He  got 
a  gentleman  the  other  day,  and  prest  him 
to  tell  him  whether  he  was  an  Independent, 
or  a  Presbiter.  The  gentleman  answered, 
neither,  for  he  was  a  Protestant.  Why  so 
am  I,  quoth  Poyer,  therefore  let  us  be 
merry.  So  in  they  went,  and  drunk  so 
hard  that  neither  was  able  to  stir  in  four 
and  twenty  hours  afler. 

"  Fairfax  says  *  I  am  now  preparing  an 
arrow  to  send  in  a  message  unto  his  men, 
who  I  hope  shortly  will  bring  him  out 
bound,  and  as  many  more  as  have  run  unto 
him,  since  the  first  summons.* " — ^Ibid.  vol. 
7,  p.  1033-4. 


«WW^N^<WWM^N^A^«^^nAA« 


May  1648.  '^Most  of  the  enemies  have 
in  their  hats  a  blue  and  white  riband,  with 
this  motto,  *'  we  long  to  see  our  king.*  The 
Countries  are  universally  bent  against  the 
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Parliament;  wherever  forces  come,  they 
carry  away  their  children,  cattle,  with  what 
goods  they  can  get,  fly  into  the  woods, 
leaving  their  houses  empty;  which  how 
sad  woukl  it  be  to  them,f  should  we  take 
the  (German  way?  Their  smiths  are  all 
gone,  their  bellows  cut  by  themselves  be- 
fore they  went.  K  one  would  give  forty 
shillings  for  a  horse  shoe,  or  a  place  to 
make  it,  it  is  not  to  be  had.  There  is  no 
possibility  of  ending  this  trouble,  but  by 
such  a  power,  and  such  a  way,  as  is  lament- 
able to  think."— Ibid.  p.  1098. 


*^^^^>^^^M^^^^^^^^^^^^>v 


^  The  other  night  they  roasted  a  whole 
horse  at  one  of  their  courts  of  guard ;  the 
foot  were  very  merry  at  it,  but  the  troopers 
are  discontented  for  the  loss  of  their  horses, 
not  knowing  how  to  get  others ;  nor  well 
liking  the  service  of  mowing  with  their  new 
devised  long  sithes,  which  weapons  are  put 
into  the  hands  of  such  as  were  troopers." — 
Ibid.  vol.  7,  p.  1204. 


%»M»<VWWM^^^W^»^^*MM»»M» 


In  a  house  called  the  Red  Hall,  at 
Leeds,'  because  the  first  that  was  built  of 
brick,  (1628)  by  Thomas  Medcalf,  alder- 
man of  the  city,  is  an  apartment  called  the 
King*s  Chamber,  where  Charles  is  said  to 
have  lodged :  "  probably,"  says  a  note  in 
Whitaker's  edition  of  Thoresby,  (p.  25) 
'*  while  in  the  hands  of  the  Scots  and  on  his 
way  from  Newark  to  Newcastle,  a  maid 
servant  entreated  him  to  put  on  her  clothes 
and  escape,  offering  to  conduct  him  in  the 
dark  out  of  the  garden  door  into  a  back 
alley  called  Land's  Lane,  and  thence  to  a 
friend*s  house,  from  whence  he  might  make 
his  way  to  France.  The  King  declined 
this,  but  gave  her  a  token  (the  garter  says 
the  story)  by  which  his  son  might  reward 
her  good  wiU,  if  it  should  never  be  in  his 
own  power.  She  married  a  man  who  was 
an  Under  Bailiff,  and  Charles  II.  in  conse- 

*  See  supri^ ;  Ist  series,  p.  533.    J.  W.  W. 


quence  made  him  Chief  Bwliff  in  York- 
shire, and  he  afterwards  built  Crosby  House 
in  the  Head  Row." 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^%M^^W^^^^A 


"  When  I  was  at  Marston,  alias  Hutton 
Wandsley,"  says  Thobesbt,  "Mr.  Corlas, 
the  Rector,  shewed  me  the  door  that  Bishop 
Moreton  had  caused  to  be  made  out  of  his 
chamber,  1602,  when  the  great  plague 
being  at  York,  that  excellent  prelate,  (then 
minister  there)  exercised  the  most  heroical 
charity  to  the  poorer  part  of  the  infected, 
who  being  turned  out  of  the  city  had  booths 
erected  for  them  on  Hob-Moor,  whither  he 
went  to  pray  with  and  for  them,  and  to 
make  him  the  more  acceptable,  he  usually 
carried  a  sack  of  provisions  with  him.  But 
because  none  should  run  any  hazard  there- 
by but  himself,  he  would  not  suffer  any 
servant  to  attend  him,  but  went  from  his 
study  through  this  door  to  the  stables, 
where  he  was  his  own  groom." — Appendix^ 
p.  148. 


m^^^f^^^^0^^f^0^^^^^^^^*^ 


Dr.  Richard  March,  Vicar  of  Hali- 
fax. "  The  soldiers  coming  in  to  the  house 
in  search  of  him,  and  supposing  he  might 
be  hid  in  bed,  stabbed  their  swords  into  it, 
where  his  wife  was  laid,  and  so  frighted  and 
wounded  her,  that  it  threw  her  into  labour 
and  she  expired  almost  as  soon  as  delivered. 
The  doctor  fled,  and  a  maid  servant  made 
her  escape  with  the  child  in  the  night,  with 
nothing  but  her  shift  on,  carrying  it  in 
that  condition  fourteen  miles  in  the  dark, 
to  a  relation  of  the  doctor's." — HxUory  of 
Halifax^  p.  489. 


■^^>^^^^^^^^^»^^^^^>^^^^<» 


Strafford  to  Laud,  1634.  '^  I  am  clear 
of  your  lordship's  opinion,  it  were  fit  the 
Canons  of  England  were  received  here  as 
well  as  the  Articles ;  but  the  primate  is 
hugely  against  it.  The  business  is  merely 
point  of  honour,  (or  as  Sir  Thomas  Cog- 
nesby  would  have  expressed  it,  matter  of 
punctilio,)  lest  Ireland  might  become  sub- 
ject to  the  Church  of  England,   as  the 
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proyince  of  York  is  to  that  of  Canterbury. 
Needs,  forsooth,  we  must  be  a  Church  of 
ourselves,  which  is  utterly  lost  unless  the 
Canons  here  differ,  albeit  not  in  substance, 
yet  in  some  form  from  yours  in  England ; 
and  this  crotchet  put  the  good  man  into 
such  an  agony,  as  you  cannot  belieye  so 
learned  a  man  should  be  troubled  withal. 
But  I  quieted  him  by  approving  his  writing 
to  your  lordship,  and  assuring  him  I  should 
repose  myself  in  whatever  was  assented  by 
your  grace;  to  whose  wisdom  indeed  I 
wholly  submit  myself,  being  very  ready  to 
do  therein  as  I  shall  receive  directions 
from  you.  The  truth  is,  I  conceive,  there 
are  some  Puritan  correspondents  of  his, 
that  infuse  these  necessities  into  his  head, 
besides  a  popular  disposition  which  inclines 
him  to  a  desire  of  pleasing  all,  the  sure 
way  I  think  never  to  please  a  man*s  self. 
You  will  amongst  the  rest  find  a  rare 
canon  against  the  sword  salve,  which  I 
take  to  be  a  speculation  far-fetched  and 
dear  bought.** — Stbaitord's  Letters,  vol. 
1,  p.  381.    See  p.  145. 


^^«MAA^^^^^^^^^^^^rfM^W 


Gbotius  says  of  Strafford  '*  that  his  let- 
ter^ to  the  King,  and  his  expressions  when 
about  to  suffer  death,  are  strong  presump- 
tions of  great  virtue." — Nichols,  Calv.  p. 
289. 

^JJvELTif  says,  "  I  beheld  on  Tower  Hill 
1m  fatal  stroke  which  severed  the  wisest 
head  in  England  from  the  shoulders  of  the 
Earl  of  Strafford,  whose  crime  coming  under 
the  cognizance  of  no  human  law,  a  new  one 
was  made,  not  to  be  a  precedent,  but  his 
destruction.  To  such  exorbitancy  were 
things  arrived.** 

Ths  mayor  of  Kilkenny,  in  an  address 
delivered  to  Wentworth,  1636,  eulogized 
him  for  **  so  many  wholesome  laws  and 
statutes  voted  in  the  last  parliament;  so 

>  That  letter  was  h  forgery, — Carte's  Ormonde, 
vol.  1,  p.  138. 


many  provisions  of  state,  regulating  the 
disorders  of  human  society,  daily  issuing 
from  your  Solomon-like  prescience;  in 
which  and  by  which  we,  in  this  your  garden 
of  Ireland,  smell  the  gracious  flowers  of 
your  government,  enjoy  the  felicity  of  your 
plantations,  and  feed  our  hearts  with  the 
satiety  of  present  and  hope  of  future  im- 
provement, so  that  no  place,  no  degree,  no 
sex  over  all  this  pleasant  paradise,  but  is 
partaker  of  your  comfortable  influence. 
Even  those  choked  up  in  the  midst  of  the 
darkest  prisons  acknowledge  the  simshine 
of  your  provident  care,  and  receiving  new 
life  and  relief  from  your  hands,  cry  out. 
Long  live  our  life,  our  relief,  noble  Went- 
worth.**—Co&cf.  Hib,  vol.  2,  p.  413. 


^M»^^^<M^^^^^^^^^^^^»» 


*•  Whatbybb  affection  he  had  for  power, 
he  had  very  little  of  self-interest  in  him.*' — 
Cabtb*8  Ormonde,  vol.  1,  p.  5^. 


*^^^^^^^^^^^^»^^>i^^^>^^S^^ 


^'  Ir  he  could  be  said  to  lean  on  any  side 
it  was  in  favour  of  the  poor.*' — Ibid.  p.  86. 


VWWMWM^MN^^^^AAAAAAA 


"  Thet,*'  says  Nalsom  (vol.  2,  p.  1),  "who 
will  pull  down  the  throne  of  Solomon,  always 
first  endeavour  to  remove  and  destroy  the 
lions  that  support  it."  ^ 

"  When  he  was  made  lord  lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  he,  by  Laud*s  assistance,  procured 
from  his  Majesty  the  restoring  of  all  the 
impropriations  which  in  that  nation  were 
then  in  the  crown  to  the  bishops  and  clergy ; 
thereby  rescuing  the  churchmen  from  those 
disadvantages  which  contempt  and  poverty 
in  these  declining  ages  of  religion  had  re- 
duced them  to ;  and  by  proposing  rewards 
to  merit,  virtue,  learning  and  piety,  en- 
couraged men  of  parts  to  dedicate  them- 


>  ''  Let  judges  also  remember,  that  Solomon's 
throne  was  supported  by  lions  on  both  sides ;  let 
them  be  lions,  but  yet  lions  under  the  throne ; 
being  circumspect,  that  they  do  not  check  or  op- 
pose any  points  of  sovereignty." — Bacom's  Etiayt, 
Of  Judicature.    J.  W.  W. 
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selves  to  those  nobler  studies,  that,  con- 
tenting themselves  with  those  competent 
provisions,  they  might  be  enabled  to  resist 
the  temptations  of  applying  themselves  to 
the  more  gainful  arts  of  secular  professions.** 
— Nalson,  vol.  2,  p.  4. 

Digbt's  speech  upon  the  attainder. — 
Ibid.  pp.  157,  864-5. 

Charles  said  to  Dr.  Sh^on  (afterwards 
archbishop),  **  that  if  ever  he  was  in  a  con- 
dition to  perform  his  vows,  it  was  his  inten- 
tion to  do  public  penance  for  the  injustice 
he  had  suffered  to  be  done  to  Strafford." — 
Ibid.  p.  194. 


<>>MAM/\A^^W^^^^^«/S^/N^/^ 


His  death.  — Ibid.  pp.  198-9. 
upon  him,  p.  204* 


Poems 


^rf^^^^^^^^vw^^^^M^^^^^ 


State  of  the  army  under  him  in  Ireland. 
—Ibid.  vol.  2,  p.  537. 


Vmm^mv^m^vm^m»^^^<»^» 


**  His  memory  was  great,  and  he  made  it 
greater  by  confiding  in  it*" — Snt  P.  War- 


wick. 


^^^^^^^^^k^^^^M^^^^^M^^ 


**  He  gave  an  early  specimen  of  the 
roughness  of  his  nature  when  in  the  eager 
pursuit  of  the  House  of  Commons  afler  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  he  advised  or  gave  a 
counsel  against  another,  which  was  after- 
wards taken  up  and  pursued  against  him- 
self. Thus  pressing  upon  another  man*s 
case,  he  awakened  his  own  fate.  For  when 
that  house  was  in  consultation  how  to  frame 
the  particular  charge  against  that  great 
duke,  he  advised  to  make  a  general  one, 
and  to  accuse  him  of  treason,  and  to  let 
him  afterwards  get  off  as  he  could,  which 
befell  himself  at  last.**— Ibid.  p.  111. 


^/v^'W^^/^^«^^M^^MM/^^ 


His  good  management  of  Ireland. — Ibid, 
p.  115. 


^>WVW«/«MA^^M/V^^^«W«^M 


'^  Richelieu,  hearing  of  his  death,  said, 
the  English  nation  were  so  foolish  that 


they  would  not  let  the  wisest  head  among 
them  stand  upon  its  own  shoulders.** — Ibid, 
p.  162. 


^^^^^^^^^n^^^^amm^aaaam 


Brutalitt  at  his  execution. — Ibid.  p. 
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WM^^^^h^^i^^^^k^M^^h^^^^iA 


Juxoii*8  advice  to  Charles. — South,  vol. 
4,  p.  26. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^A^^^^h^ 


In  a  letter  to  Sir  John  Jackson,  1624, 
he  says,  *'*'  being,  I  must  confess,  in  my  own 
nature  a  great  lover  and  converser  of  here- 
ditary good  wilk,  such  as  have  been  amongst 
our  nearest  friends ;  and  therefore  I  desire 
that  as  they  live  still  in  us  otherwise,  so 
they  may  too  in  their  affections.** — Stbaf- 
ford*8  Letters f  vol.  1,  p.  25. 


WWW«^««MMMMMMA«'«AMM« 


*^  Believe  me,  I  keep  a  narrower  watch 
over  myself  than  any  of  them  can  do,  and  I 
trust  God  shall  so  assist  me  with  his  grace, 
that  where  they  think  to  surprize  me,  shame 
shall  fall  upon  themselves.  I  much  value 
not  what  men  say,  govern  myself,  am  per- 
suaded as  little  by  opinion  as  most  men : 
yet  I  could  be  content  that  dogs  should 
rather  fawn  than  snarl  upon  me ;  and  some- 
times to  hear  from  a  faithful  wise  friend, 
what  judgement  others  have  of  me ;  for  so 
I  may  come  to  hear  of  my  errors,  which  I 
should  be  sure  to  amend  with  all  possible 
speed  and  care.**  To  Lord  Cottington. — 
STRArFORD*8  Letters,  vol.  1,  p.  163. 


^f^^^'^^^^^^^^^^S^^^^^^ 


^*  I  AM  happy  to  live  in  the  noble  memory 
of  my  lady ;  it  is  her  ladyship*s  great  good- 
ness to  have  it  so,  else  this  bent  and  ill- 
favoured  brow  of  mine  was  never  prosperous 
in  the  favour  of  ladies.  Yet  did  they  know 
how  perfectly  I  do  honour,  and  how  much 
I  value  that  excellent  and  gracious  sex,  I 
am  persuaded  I  should  become  a  favourite 
amongst  them.  Tush,  my  lord,  tush,  there 
are  few  of  them  know  how  gentle  a  Gordon 
I  am.**  To  the  Earl  of  Exeter.— Ibid.  vol. 
1,  p.  179. 
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1633.  Hb  writes  from  Ireland  to  the 
King,  that  **the  yearly  payments  in  that 
country  alone  (without  the  debt)  are  im- 
possible by  any  other  ordinary  way  to  be  in 
time  supplied,  but  by  the  subject  in  Parlia- 
ment: and  to  pass  to  the  extraordinary, 
before  there  be  at  least  an  attempt  first  to 
effect  it  with  ease,  were  to  love  difficulties 
too  well, — ^rather  voluntary  to  seek  them, 
than  unwillingly  to  meet  them,  and  might 
seem  as  well  vanity  in  the  first  respect  so 
to  affect  them,  as  faintless  to  bow  under 
them  when  they  are  not  to  be  avoided." — 
Ibid.  vol.  1,  p.  183. 

Tub  Earl  of  Exeter  says  to  him,  **  My 
lord,  I  could  be  angry  witi  you,  were  you 
not  so  far  off,  for  wronging  of  your  bent 
brow,  as  you  term  it  in  your  letter :  for  you 
had  been  curst  with  a  meek  brow  and  an 
arch  of  white  hair  upon  it,  never  to  have 
governed  Ireland  nor  Yorkshire  so  well  as 
you  do,  where  your  lawful  commands  have 
gotten  you  an  exact  obedience.  Content 
yourself  with  that  brave  commanding  part 
of  your  face  which  sheweth  gravity  without 
dulness,  severity  without  cruelty,  clemency 
without  easiness,  and  love  without  extrava- 
gancy ;  and  if  it  should  be  any  impeach- 
ment unto  your  favour  with  that  sex  which 
you  so  much  honour,  you  should  be  no 
loser;  for  they  that  have  known  them  so 
long  as  I  have  done,  have  found  them  no- 
thing less  than  diabolos  blancos.^^ — Ibid.  vol. 
1,  p.  241. 


«^«^^kA/\^Ai^^'v\A^A^\/\/'^^^^ 


—  '*  Mt  opinion  hath  ever  been,  that 
honourable  and  just  redemptions  of  the 
subject  from  oppression  and  wrong,  should 
be  the  immediate  acts  of  sovereignty,  in- 
deed the  proper  charge  and  office  of  kings 
to  provide  for,  without  interposition  of  any 
parliament,  or  other  body,  betwixt  their 
light  and  the  eyes  of  their  people :  who 
discerning  whence  those  blessings  are  com- 
municated, may  be  justly  moved  to  praise 
and  magnify  them  for  their  goodness  and 
protection." — Ibid.  vol.  1,  p.  245. 


Stbaffobd  recommends  to  the  King  a 
constant  rule  that  nothing  imposed  by  way 
of  fine  upon  delinquents  should  come  into 
any  other  purse  than  his  own  exchequer. — 
Ibid.  voL  1,  p.  249, 

Speaki2tg  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham*s 
vexing  the  Catholicks  for  clandestine  mar- 
riages, &c.  after  they  had  compounded  for 
their  recusancy,  Strafford  says  (a.  d. 
1634),  "  But  yet  did  I  never  know  Puritans 
capable  of  this  Christian  wisdom,  as  I  take 
it  to  be,  to  choose  fit  times  and  opportuni- 
ties :  their  zeal  ever  eating  up  all  human 
judgement  and  providence  with  a  Deuspro^ 
videhit^  or  some  such  misapplied  text  of 
holy  writ.  I  beseech  your  lordship  he  may 
be  learnt  a  little  to  believe  his  majesty  and 
his  ministers,  and  how  to  carry  himself  in 
these  civil  matters ;  for  it  is  too  much  he 
should  exercise  sovereignty  over  us  both  in 
and  forth  of  the  pulpit.  Neither  hath  his 
Majesty  these  under  instruments  in  right 
tune,  till  he  hath  made  them  and  taught 
them  to  dance  his  measure,  rather  than  one 
invented  after  their  own  fancy." — Ibid.  vol. 
1,  p.  268. 


^v^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^A^^ 


1634.  To  Lord  Cottington.  — "  By  my 
truth,  my  lord,  in  good  earnest,  I  grow  ex- 
tremely old,  and  full  of  gray  hairs,  since  I 
came  into  this  kingdom,  and  should  wax 
exceeding  melancholy  were  it  not  for  two 
little  girls  that  come  now  and  then  to  play 
by  me.  Remember,  I  tell  you  I  am  of  no 
long  life,  and  then  shall  you  lose  the  faith- 
fullest  of  all  your  lordship's  most  humble 
and  most  affectionate  servants." — Ibid.  vol. 
1,  p.  294. 


«^A/\MAA^A^^AA^«^^SA^ 


1634.  "  I  HEAR  the  Spanish  resident  is 
very  angry,  I  am  sorry  for  it.  Would  to 
God  our  master  could  hit  it  with  that  crown ! 
for  undoubtedly,  in  my  poor  judgement,  the 
common  and  public  interests  of  these  kings 
and  their  people  stand  best  together  of  any 
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other  two  nations  in  Christendom." — ^Ibid. 
vol.  1,  p.  299. 


#^VMMMMW^^^W»<»»^WK»»^^ 


••  Fab  be  it  from  me,  my  lord,"  he  says 
to  Laud,  '*  ever  to  take  a  difference  in 
opinion  offensively  from  the  meanest  of  my 
friends,  much  less  sure  from  your  grace, 
whom  I  protest  upon  my  faith,  I  reverence 
more  than  I  do  any  other  subject  in  the 
whole  world,  and  to  whose  judgement  I 
shall  sooner  lean  and  trust  myself  than  my 
own ;  so  as  if  you  be  not  free  with  me  in 
that  kind,  upon  all  occasions,  you  proceed 
not  with  me  as  with  your  son,  and  take 
from  me  the  glory  of  that  obedience  I  have 
set  apart  for  you  as  my  ghostly  father." — 
Ibid.  vol.  1,  p.  299. 


^VWN/\^<W<^^^^lA^^^/^W 


"  You  mention  my  garden  at  Wood- 
house,"  he  says  to  Sir  £d.  Stanhope,  ^^  and 
I  thank  you  for  the  visit.  And  as  pros- 
perous as  you  conceive  his  Majesty*s  affairs 
go  here  (and  indeed  unprosperous,  I  praise 
Grod,  they  have  not  been  hitherto)  yet  could 
I  possess  myself  with  more  satisfaction  and 
repose  under  that  roof,  than  with  all  the 
preferment  and  power  a  crown  can  com- 
municate with  her  grace  and  favour.  My 
mind  works  fast  towards  a  quiet,  and  to  be 
discharged  of  the  care  and  importunity  of 
affairs,  which,  Grod  knows,  force  me  against 
my  will  from  many  of  those  more  excellent 
duties  I  owe  his  goodness  and  blessings. 
Nor  can  I  judge  any  men  so  entirely  and 
innocently  happy  as  those  that  have  no  ne- 
cessity of  business  upon  them,  but  such  as 
they  may  take  or  leave  as  they  please, 
without  being  accountable  for  any  neglect 
or  success  to  others." — Ibid.  vol.  1,  p.  303. 


^P^^^^^^^^^^^A^^k^^k^^^t^ 


Wbitiko  to  Laud,  1634,  upon  the  affairs 
of  the  Irish  church,  he  says,  "  it  is  very 
true  that  for  all  the  primate*s  silence,  it 
was  not  possible  but  he  knew  how  near 
they  were  to  have  brought  in  those  articles 
of  Ireland,  to  the  infinite  disturbance  and 


scandal  of  the  church,  as  I  conceive ;  and 
certainly  could  have  been  content  I  had 
been  surprized.  But  he  is  so  learned  a 
prelate,  and  so  good  a  man,  as  I  do  beseech 
your  grace  it  may  never  be  imputed  unto 
him.  Howbeit  I  will  always  write  your 
lordship  the  truth,  whomsoever  it  concerns." 
—Ibid.  vol.  1,  p.  343. 

—  ^*  I  AM  not  ignorant  that  my  stirring 
herein  will  be  strangely  reported  and  cen- 
sured on  that  side ;  and  how  I  shall  be  able 
to  sustain  myself  against  your  Prynne*s, 
Pim's  and  Ben*s  (  ?  Rudy ard  ?  )  with  the  rest 
of  that  generation  of  odd  names  and  na- 
tures, the  Lord  knows." — Ibid. 


V^^M»^MMMV^^W^^^^^^^*> 


—  **  Without  offence  to  Mr.  Jones,  or 
pride  in  myself,  be  it  spoken,  I  take  myself 
to  be  a  very  pretty  architect  too." — Ibid, 
vol.  1,  p.  348. 


ww^/^/vs/v^^/^/^^/w«AA^«^A 


1634.  "  I  riND  well  enough  I  am  upon 
the  disadvantage  ground,  where  I  am  like 
still  to  be  troublesome  to  my  friends,  and 
seldom  in  place  and  season  to  speak  either 
for  myself  or  for  them,  which,  in  good  faith, 
I  should  the  more  freely  do  of  the  two.  I 
spend  more  here  than  I  have  of  entertain- 
ment from  his  Majesty ;  I  suffer  extremely 
in  my  own  private  at  home ;  I  spend  my 
body  and  spirits  with  extreme  toil ;  I  some- 
times undergo  the  misconstructions  of  those 
I  conceived  should  not,  would  not  have 
used  me  so,  in  such  a  measure  (I  know  well 
what  I  write),  as  I  vow  to  you,  I  would 
absolutely  leave  all,  but  that  I  have  the 
comfort  and  assurance  of  my  master  to  be 
with  him  accepted,  however  I  be  with 
others.  Grod  reward  that  goodness  towards 
this  absent  servant  of  his,  and  make  me 
able  to  serve  him  answerable  to  those  sove- 
reign duties  I  owe  him." — ^Ibid-  vol.  1,  p. 
354. 
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CoNCBKNnro  the  admission  of  the  English 
Articles  in  Ireland,  he  asks  for  a  letter  from 
the  King,  ^'  that  so  if  a  company  of  Puritans 
in  England  may  chance  in  Parliament  to 
hare  a  month's  mind  a  man*s  ears  should 
be  horns,  I  might  be  able  to  shew  his  Ma- 
jesty at  least  approved  of  the  proceedings. 
There  is  not  any  thing  that  hath  passed 
since  my  coming  to  the  government  I  am 
liker  to  hear  of  than  this ;  and  therefore  I 
would  fence  myself  as  strongly  as  I  could 
against  the  mousetraps  and  other  the  smaller 
engines  of  Mr.  Prynne  and  his  associates.** 
— Ibid.  voL  1,  p.  381. 


^^^<^^^»M*»MM^^N^i<WWVM»» 


1635.  To  his  brother,  Sir  George  W.— 
"  If  my  Lord  Treasurer  (Weston)  be  dead, 
and  that  you  hear  me  by  any  nominated  to 
succeed  him,  I  pray  you  mf^e  answer,  that 
upon  some  former  rumours  of  the  like  here- 
tofore, you  have  heard  me  in  private  seri- 
ously profess  it  was  the  place  in  the  whole 
world  the  most  unfit  for  me :  and  that  I 
desire  it  should  be  so  understood  by  all 
that  love  me.  For,  you  are  sure,  that  I 
neither  follow  the  service  of  the  crown  with 
so  indiscreet  affections,  or  so  far  neglect 
the  moderate  care  of  my  own  contentment 
and  subsistence,  as  (being  a  person  in  my 
own  opinion  so  uncapable)  to  accept  an 
employment  so  much  to  the  disservice  of 
my  master,  or  my  own  ruin.  And  there- 
fore intreat  all  my  friends  that  speak  of  it, 
to  silence  it  as  much  as  may  be,  as  a  thing 
not  to  be  entertained  by  me." — Ibid.  vol.  1, 
p.  391. 


•^MMM^M^M^«^^WWWW« 


1635.  To  the  Earl  of  Newcastle.—"  If  I 
had  any  design  upon  it,  I  confess  your 
lordship*s  counsel  for  my  repair  to  court  is 
very  sound,  and  I  humbly  thank  you  for  it ; 
it  being  indeed  very  much  which  a  man*s 
own  presence  moves  in  those  cases.  But 
judging  the  place  unfit  for  me,  and  I  for 
it,  my  purpose  is  to  take  a  clean  contrary 
way :  for  I  will  be  so  far  firom  hastening 
thither,  as  I  will  delay  all  writing  to  court 


as  long  as  I  possibly  can,  that  so,  till  the 
place  be  again  settled,  I  may  be  in  a  land 
where  all  things  are  forgotten.  There  shall 
I  trust  to  enjoy  my  own  quiet  more  to  my 
contentment,  and  that  (as  your  lordship 
observes  most  judiciously)  so  great  a  place 
and  high  employment  will  never  stoop  to 
him  that  neither  looks  after  it,  nor  regards 
it.**— Ibid.  vol.  1,  p.  411. 


«MMM^^^^^^A^^^hAAM^AAA 


"BsuEVE  me,  I  have  no  ambition,  nay 
no  inclination  to  that  place  ;  for  it  is  most 
certain  I  have  an  inward  and  obstinate 
aversion  from  it.  I  do  not  serve  the  king 
out  of  the  ordinary  ends  that  the  servants 
of  great  princes  attend  them  with.  Great 
wealth  I  covet  not :  greater  powers  than 
are  already  entrusted  with  me  by  my  mas- 
ter I  do  not  desire :  I  wish,  much  rather, 
abilities  to  discharge  these  I  have,  as  be- 
comes me,  than  any  of  those  I  have  not. 
Again,  I  serve  not  for  reward,  having  re- 
ceived much  more  than  I  shall  ever  be 
able  to  deserve.  Besides  there  should,  and 
I  trust  in  God  there  shall  be,  a  time  for  me 
in  stillness  and  repose  to  consider  myself, 
and  those  other  more  excellent  and  needful 
duties  than  these  momentary  trifles  below, 
which  the  Treasurer*s  place  admits  not,  at 
least  to  my  satisfaction;  for  this  is  most 
certain,  that  a  Treasurer  must  die  so,  or  be 
dishonoured,  if  not  altogether  ruined.  And 
to  be  tied  to  the  importunity  of  affairs  all 
my  life,  in  good  faith  all  the  preferments, 
and  what  else  soever  men  most  esteem  in 
this  world,  shall,  I  trust,  never  so  far  lay 
asleep  or  infatuate,  the  sense  I  ought  to 
have  of  that  much  better  which  remains 
after  this  life.**— Ibid.  voL  1,  p.  420. 


^^^^A/W^^WWWH^^^^^^^^^^^to 


To  Lord  Cottington,  1635.— "'Tis  true 
I  am  in  a  thing  they  call  a  progress,  but 
yet  in  no  great  pleasure  for  all  that.  All 
the  comfort  I  have  is  a  little  Banneyclabber; 
upon  my  faith  I  am  of  opinion  it  would  like 
you  above  measure;  would  you  had  your 
belly  full  of  it;  I  will  warrant  you  you 
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should  not  repent  it;  it  is  the  bravest, 
freshest  drink  you  ever  tasted.  Your  Spa- 
nish Don  woidd,  in  the  heats  of  Madrid, 
hang  his  nose  and  shake  his  beard  an  hour 
over  every  sup  he  took  of  it,  and  take  it  to 
be  the  drink  of  the  gods  all  the  while." — 
Ibid.  vol.  1,  p.  441. 


/»^/W/W<^/VS/>^i/V»^»»S/<^» 


1635.  Laud  writes  concerning  the  Earl 
of  Corke — "  I  find  his  majesty  very  careful 
that  the  church  should  have  all  her  own 
restored  to  her,  and  that  the  Earl  be  fined 
answerable  to  that  which  upon  publication 
his  cause  shall  merit ;  and  that  the  ordering 
of  this  shall  be  by  your  Lordship,  and  your 
experience  upon  the  place  and  of  the  fact. 
AU  that  I  can  perceive  is  earnestly  desired 
is  the  declining  of  a  public  sentence,  and 
saving  of  the  Earl,  for  his  place  and  alliance* 
sake,  from  the  stain  which  a  sentence  would 
leave  upon  record,  both  on  himself  and  his 
posterity,  which,  when  you  have  taken  into 
serious  consideration,  I  leave  to  your  wis- 
dom. 

"  My  Lord,  I  am  the  bolder  to  write  this 
last  line  to  you  upon  a  late  accident  which 
I  have  very  casually  discovered  in  Court. 
I  find  that  notwithstanding  all  your  great 
services  in  L*eland,  which  are  most  gra- 
ciously accepted  by  the  King,  you  want 
not  them  which  whisper,  and  perhaps  speak 
louder  where  they  think  they  may,  against 
your  proceedings  in  L*eland,  as  being  over- 
full of  personal  prosecutions  against  men  of 
quality,  and  they  stick  not  to  instance  in 
St.  Albans,  the  Lord  Wilmot,  and  this  Earl. 
And  this  is  somewhat  loudly  spoken  by 
some  on  the  Queen*s  side.  And  although 
I  know  a  great  part  of  this  proceeds  from 
your  wise  and  noble  proceedings  against 
the  Romish  party  in  that  kingdom,  yet  that 
shall  never  be  made  the  cause  in  public, 
but  advantages  taken  (such  as  they  can) 
from  these  and  the  like  particulars  to  blast 
you  and  your  honour,  if  they  be  able  to  do 
it.  I  know  you  have  a  great  deal  more  re- 
solution in  you  than  to  decline  any  service 
due  to  the  king,  State  or  Church,  for  the 


barking  of  discontented  persons ;  and  God 
forbid  but  you  should.  And  yet  my  Lord, 
if  you  could  find  a  way  to  do  ail  these  great 
services  and  decline  these  storms,  I  think 
it  would  be  excellent  well  thought  on.  I 
heartily  pray  your  Lordship  to  pardon  me 
this  freedom,  which  I  brought  with  me  into 
your  friendship,  and  which  (though  some- 
times to  my  own  hurt)  I  have  used  with  all 
the  friends  I  have.** — ^Ibid.  vol.  1,  p.  480. 

Justification  of  his  apparent  rigour. — 
Ibid.  vol.  2,  p.  20. 


^^^WVS/V^^^^VW%/V^%/N^^ 


Hb  represented  to  the  King  that  ''the 
Londoners  were  laying  out  great  sums  upon 
the  plantation,  and  that  it  were  not  only 
very  strict  in  their  case,  but  would  discou- 
rage all  other  plantations,  if  the  uttermost 
advantage  were  taken.  Besidos  it  was  very 
considerable  the  too  much  discouraging  of 
the  City,  which  in  a  time  thus  conditioned 
(1636)  and  when  they  were  to  be  called 
upon  still  for  those  great  payments  towards 
the  shipping  business,  might  produce  sad 
effects;  whereas,  in  my  poor  judgement, 
they  were  rather  to  be  as  tenderly,  as  pos- 
sibly might  be,  dealt  with,  if  not  favoured, 
and  kept  in  life  and  spirit.** — Ibid.  vol.  2, 
p.  25. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^0^>^^^^^^ 


WsirniG  from  Gawthorp,  1636,  he  says 
to  Laud,  "I  am  gotten  hither  to  a  poor 
house  I  have,  having  been  this  last  week 
almost  feasted  to  death  at  York.  In  truth, 
for  anything  I  can  find,  they  were  not  ill- 
pleased  to  see  me.  Sure  I  am  it  much  con- 
tented me  to  be  amongst  my  old  acquaint- 
ance, which  I  would  not  leave  for  any  other 
affection  I  have,  but  to  that  which  I  both 
profess  and  owe  to  the  person  of  his  sacred 
Majesty.  Lord!  with  what  quietness  in  my- 
self could  I  live  here  in  comparison  of  that 
noise  and  labour  I  meet  with  elsewhere; 
and  I  protest  put  up  more  crowns  in  my 
purse  at  the  year*s  end,  too.  But  we*ll  let 
that  pass,  for  I  am  not  like  to  enjoy  that 
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blessed  condition  upon  earth.  And  there- 
fore mj  resolution  is  set  to  endure  and 
struggle  with  it  so  long  as  this  crazy  body 
will  bear  it ;  and  finally  drop  into  the  silent 
grave,  where  both  all  these  (which  I  now 
could,  as  I  think,  innocently  delight  myself 
in)  and  myself  are  to  be  forgotten ;  and  fare 
them  weU.  I  persuade  myself,  exuto  Ze- 
pido,  I  am  able  to  lay  them  down  yery 
quietly,  and  yet  leave  behind  me,  as  a  truth 
not  to  be  forgotten,  a  perfect  and  full  re- 
membrance of  my  being  your  Grace*s  most 
humbly  to  be  commanded.**  Wentwokth. 
—  Ibid.  vol.  2,  p.  26. 


ww^^/v^w^^»^^/^»^^w<^^»^ 


There  were  some  near  the  King,  and  so 
Stkatfobd  tells  him,  who  publicly  pro- 
fessed his  ruin. — Ibid.  vol.  2,  p.  33. 


^^^^^^^^k^^^^^^^^^A^^^ 


"  As  for  wit  or  importunity,**  says  Wemt- 
woETH,  "  in  the  former  I  did  never  affect 
other  than  a  single  plainness ;  nor  is  my 
nature  possibly  to  be  hardened  into  the 
latter.**— Ibid.  vol.  2,  p.  33. 


S/VS/S/>/WV\/«/«^MA^^V^^^* 


He  says  to  the  King,  '*  Out  of  the  truth 
of  my  heart,  and  with  that  liberty  your 
Majesty  is  pleased  to  afford  me,  admit  me 
to  say.  Reward,  well  applied,  advantages 
the  services  of  kings  extremely  much ;  it 
being  most  certain  that  not  one  man  of 
very  many  serve  their  masters  for  love,  but 
for  their  own  ends  and  preferments,  and 
that  he  is  in  the  rank  of  the  best  servants 
that  can  be  content  to  serve  his  master 
together  with  himself.** — Ibid.  vol.  2,  p.  41. 


«'WWV%^^V^V^^^^A^^^WV 


Upon  the  appearance  of  a  breach  with 
Spain,  Wen TwoETH  says,  '*  The  servant  his 
Majesty  employs  here  shall  be  sure  to  have 
his  hands  full ;  and  if  we  prosper  not  in 
our  designs  upon  the  House  of  Austria, 
there  is  reason  for  him  to  believe  he  may 
happen  to  suffer  through  the  misfortune  as 
soon,  and  as  deeply,  as  any  other  minister 


of  his  Majesty*s,  howbeit  he  had  no  part  at 
all  in  the  counsels ;  therefore,  as  well  for 
our  own  indemnity  as  your  glory,  you  may 
be  sure  of  our  prayers.** — ^IbidL  vol.  2,  p. 
54. 


>/V>AM/WS/VSM«WS/V/WS«^^^ 


'^  If  once  the  season  come  to  that  part. 
Lord  deliver  me  from  seeking  an  alms  from 
the  hands  of  a  Puritan !  It  is  a  generation 
of  men  more  apt  to  begin  business  than 
obstinately  to  pursue  and  perfect  it ;  and 
the  part  they  delight  most  in  is  to  discourse 
rather  than  suffer." — Ibid.  vol.  2,  p.  54. 

This  is  said  with  reference  to  the  Pala- 


tmate. 


%^^^k^^A^^^«^^^^^Ai^^^^W* 


1637.  The  paper  upon  the  policy  of  go- 
ing to  war  with  Austria  on  the  Palatine*s 
quarrel,  contains  plain  indications  of  a  de- 
sign to  render  the  Crown  independent  of 
Parliament. — Ibid.  vol.  2,  pp.  60-2. 


^^I^^^S/S^^k^^l^^^^^ft^^^^ 


A  STRONG  passage  addressed  to  Laud, 
against  the  desired  war  for  the  Palatinate, 
and  the  designs  of  those  who  were  urging 
the  King  to  it, — ^with  a  clear  sense  of  his 
own  danger. — Ibid.  vol.  2,  p.  66. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  considerable  pas- 
sages in  the  Letters. 

Faiefax*8  son  left  under  Strafford*s 
care  by  his  grandfather.  £1200  appointed 
for  his  education. — ^Ibid.  vol.  2,  p.  70. 


^^^^0%^^^^^^^^^^^^<^^^^^^^ 


'*  Perchance  some  in  my  case  would  be- 
moan himself,  thus  still  to  have  the  nega- 
tive singly  and  severely  put  upon  him  by 
your  ministers  on  that  side,  by  that  means 
to  find  every  hand  lift  up,  and  hear  every 
mouth  opened  wide  in  his  contrary.  But 
in  truth  this  moves  me  very  small;  and 
such  are  the  purposes  I  have  assumed  in 
your  service,  and  so  much  more  earnestly 
do  I  seek  afler  it,  than  after  myself,  as  I 
am  able  to  bear  this  and  much  more  with 
ease  and  contentment.** — Ibid.  vol.  2,  p.  83. 
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**  Now  howbeit  my  Lords  the  then  Jus- 
tices, and  with  them  this  whole  Council, 
informed  his  Majesty  before  my  coming 
into  this  kingdom,  it  was  impossible  to  im- 
prove his  revenues  here,  save  only  by  im- 
posing I2d.  a  Sunday  on  the  recusants,  yet 
all  these  particulars,  leaving  that  penal  duty 
untouched,  make  up  the  increase  of  three- 
score and  ten  thousand  pounds  by  year, 
whereof  the  better  half  is  already  actually 
settled. — Ibid.  vol.  2,  p.  91. 

Account  of  his  means,  and  vindication  of 
his  expenditure,  addressed  to  Laud,  in  an- 
swer to  those  who  were  maligning  him  at 
Court.— Ibid.  vol.  2,  pp.  105-6-7. 

This  letter  is  of  great  importance  in  the 
view  it  opens  of  his  spirit  and  temper. 


^^^^^^^V^^^S^^^VS/W^^^^M 


To  Laud,  1638.  ''Good  and  faithful  as- 
sistance in  truth  I  have  here  at  the  Com- 
mittee of  Revenue,  but  this  goes  no  further 
than  the  private ;  for  as  for  the  public  envy 
and  malice  contracted  in  the  execution,  from 
persons  pretending  and  interested,  that  I 
must  take  to  myself — tread  that  thorny  path 
alone.  God  help  me  and  sustain  me,  for  as- 
suredly it  begins  to  press  and  pinch  me 
shrewdly.  This  testimony  I  must  ever  give, 
that  his  Majesty  b  to  acknowledge  the  best 
part  of  that  great  work  of  the  plantations 
to  the  comfort  and  cheerfulness  you  have 
ever  given  me  in  the  undertaking  and  pro- 
secution of  it.  By  my  troth,  I  had  other- 
wise long  since  sunk  under  the  burthen,  so 
much  it  is  against  my  nature  and  disposi- 
tion continually  to  dwell  upon  contestation 
in  a  manner  with  all  men,  where  nothing  is 
sought  by  me  but  quietness,  silently  and 
peaceably  to  pass  over  this  life.  I  call  the 
Heavenly  Power  to  witness,  no  other  re- 
spect but  the  service  of  God  and  his  Ma- 
jesty should  longer  oblige  me  unto  it." — 
Ibid.  vol.  2,  p.  157. 


MM^^^^^AMA^A'SA^^^^^AA 


To  Laud.  ''  I  still  beseech  you  be  pleased 
to  settle  a  peace,  if  possibly  it  may  be,  in 


the  house  of  my  late  Lord  of  Clare,  which 
I  shall  most  humbly  acknowledge,  howbeit 
perchance  this  is  more  than  either  I  or 
yourself  shall  have  from  any  body  else.  But 
I  owe  so  much  to  the  memory  of  the  wife 
I  had  from  them,  that  it  gives  me  infinite 
contentment  when  I  am  able  to  further  any- 
thing I  think  would  have  pleased  her.** — 
Ibid.  vol.  2,  p.  194. 

— ''Mt  Lord,  I  am  not  so  blind  but  I  am 
able  to  discern  betwixt  a  proceeding  of  af- 
fection personally  towards  me,  and  a  lan- 
guishing purpose  to  hold  me  up  by  the 
chin,  teUement  quellement,  for  as  long  as  I 
may  be  of  use  in  these  affairs.  Nay,  I  dis- 
cern you  in  one  of  these,  and  somebody 
else  in  the  latter.** — Ibid. 

— *'  It  is  alone  your  goodness  and  affec- 
tion that  moves  you  to  consider  any  trouble 
of  mine,  which  as  I  cannot  but  take  most 
kindly  from  your  Grace  (as  what  had  I  ever 
from  you  other  than  as  from  a  father  ?)  so 
in  other  respects  all  things  of  this  life  are 
become  wondrous  indifferent  to  me,  since  I 
am  sure  the  best  of  it  is  past  already.** — 
Ibid. 


»»^^^^^^^»^MWW»^»^W<»»^ 


To  Laud,  1638.  ''  God  send  them  (the 
Scots)  well  into  their  right  wits,  say  I,  de- 
liver the  public  peace  Grom  the  ill  of  them, 
and  me  out  of  their  fingers.  You  may  pray 
as  much  if  you  please,  for  your  share,  for 
if  truth  were  known,  they  wish  you  no  bet- 
ter than  myself,  and  that,  believe  me,  is  ill 
enough.'* — Ibid.  p.  196. 


WS^«^V<^'W«'WS^^<^^tAMA«S/» 


To  Windebank,  Aug.  1638.  "The  busi- 
ness— indeed  gathers  fearfully  and  apace, 
and  sits  wondrous  dark  upon  the  public 
peace ;  may  Grod  be  pleased  in  his  mercy  to 
disperse  and  dear  up  all  again  1  The  skirts 
of  the  great  rain,  if  not  part  of  the  thunder- 
ing and  lightning  I  confess,  is  probable 
enough  will  fall  upon  this  kingdom.  Be- 
lieve me  this  consideration  travails  my 
thoughts  exceedingly,  day  and  night,  and 


requires  the  whole  man ;  omne  verbwn  vigi" 
Jans  with  me  that  toucheth  upon  that  string. 
For  love  of  Christ,  let  me  have  early  in- 
structions what  I  am  to  do,  and  then  I  trust 
we  shall  be  able  (and  that  alone  will  be  I 
assure  you  a  mighty  work)  to  hold  ourselves 
here  upon  the  stayes,  by  one  means  or  other. 
I  humbly  thank  you  for  your  friendly  and 
kind  wishes  to  my  safety ;  but  if  it  be  the 
will  of  Grod  to  bring  upon  us  for  our  sins 
that  fiery  trial,  all  the  respects  of  thb  life 
laid  aside,  it  shall  appear  more  by  actions 
than  words,  that  I  can  never  think  myself 
too  good  to  die  for  my  gracious  master,  or 
favour  my  skin  in  the  zealous  and  just  pro- 
secution of  his  commands,  staiiUum  est  SC' 
iwe/."— Ibid.  vol.  2,  p.  202. 

Of  the  Scottish  business,  he  says  to  Lord 
Clifford,  (Aug.  1638,)  ''  as  I  am  not  at  all 
advised  with  hitherto,  to  speak  of,  so  I  shall 
more  voluntarily  interest  myself  in,  as  in 
truth  having  in  this  kingdom  sufficient,  if 
not  too  much  for  one  man  to  go  through 
with." — ^Ibid.  vol.  2,  p.  208. 

To  Laud,  '*  Undoubtedly  that  business 
concerning  Mr.  Croxton  is  at  rest,  for  I 
hear  no  more  of  it,  for  which  I  am  glad. 
For  as  the  times  are  now  disposed,  the 
fewer  of  those  questions  are  stirred  the 
better.  However  Dr.  Sing,  nor  all  the 
minstrels  in  Ireland  to  help  him,  shall  nei- 
ther sing  nor  play  me  forth  of  the  remem- 
brance I  have  upon  what  terms  Mr.  Croxton 
was  commended  unto  me  before  I  touched 
Irish  earth,  and  so  both  they  and  he  shall 
find  if  there  be  occasion.**  —  Ibid.  vol.  2,  p. 
249. 


»^^^^>^^^^^^^»^^^s^/^^^*» 


'^  I  UNDXBSTAHD  I  am  deep  in  that  lord*s 
displeasure,  (£[amilton*s)  but  why  or  where- 
fore, by  all  Truth  I  know  not,  and  therefore 
care  not.  I  procure  daily  so  many  ill 
wishers,  keep  the  friends  I  have  wiUi  so 
much  difficulty,  in  this  rigid  way  I  go  for 
my  master*s  service,  as  almost  makes  busi- 
ness unwelcome  unto  me,  yet  so  long  as  I 


do  serve,  I  will  thorough  by  the  grace  of 
Grod,  follow  after  what  shall  please  him  to 
send.** — ^Ibid.  vol.  2,  p.  250. 


^^M^AAMMM^^^^MMMAAM^ 


Holland  insinuated  that  he  was  insane, 
and  to  have  it  said  he  had  been  confined 
three  quarters  of  a  year.  If  I  understand 
his  reply,  he  had  been  delirious  three  days 
in  his  childhood. — Ibid.  vol.  2,  p.  2d2. 


»AA»S^AAAAAA<»AA«»AAAA«» 


1638.  To  Newcastle— 

^  In  sadness  I  judge  my  wisdom  in  man- 
ageing  of  affairs  to  be  very  smaU,  yet  do 
know  my  desires  and  resolutions  in  the 
pursuit  of  my  masters  commands  and  trusts 
to  be  so  just  and  faithful,  that  I  am  not  out 
of  hope  within  a  little  more  time  to  have  as 
few  declared  enemies,  as  now  I  have  many. 
Surely  when  they  shall  find  how  much  they 
have  been  misinformed  of  me,  they  will 
either  for  truth  sake,  or  shame  give  me 
over.  In  the  mean  time  I  shall  practise 
quietness  in  my  own  thoughts,  and  patience 
towards  other  men.** — Ibid.  vol.  2,  p.  256. 


^«/«AA<iM^>^A^^^«^V^^^VSM 


1638.  '*  Ir  it  shall  not  please  God  to  put 
the  Scottish  subjects  into  their  right  wits 
again,  that  they  do  humbly  and  repentantly 
conform  to  your  Majesty's  will,  I  shall  give 
order  that  for  this  next  year  there  be  paid 
at  York  to  Sir  William  Uvedale  your  trea- 
surer for  the  wars,  as  my  rents  come  in, 
£1000  at  Midsummer,  and  £1000  at  Christ- 
mas ;  and  if  this  be  not  sufficient,  I  do  most 
humbly  beseech  your  Majesty  command  all 
I  have  there  to  the  uttermost  farthing. 
And  I  am  desired  by  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  and  Sir  George  Radcliffe,  that  £500 
betwixt  them  may  be  accepted  upon  the 
same  terms  and  the  same  days  of  payment. 
And  in  like  manner  a  young  Captain  of 
your  Majesty*s,  my  brother,  that  hath  some 
fortune  by  his  wife  there,  £100.**  — Vol.  2, 
p.  279. 


<^MMMMMA^M«MWWWWW« 


^  I  THANK  God  I  never  found  a  purpose 
in  my  heart  to  wrong  any  creature ;  yet  for 
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all  that,  on  the  other  side,  I  confess  a  na- 
tural stiffness  there  which  hardlj  brooks  an 
injury  unprovoked,  and  causelessly  put 
upon  me.** — Ibid.  vol.  2,  p.  284. 


ww^^%»v^^^^wv^^#\»^^^^v>^ 


'^  Whenevek  I  fail  to  the  uttermost  of 
my  skill  and  power  to  serve  his  person  and 
crown  faithfully  and  justly,  let  shame  cover 
me  at  after^  as  a  cloak,  and  be  for  ever 
fastened  to  my  posterity  as  a  garment  not 
to  be  cast  off.**— -Ibid.  vol.  2,  p.  286. 

"  Abqtl  having  sent  him  some  publica- 
tions of  the  Covenanters,  he  returns  '  his 
Majesty *s  most  gracious  proclamation,  one 
for  all,  irutar  omnium  indeed ;  neither  to  my 
seeming  is  it  ingrete,  for  Glaucus  his  ex- 
change you  will  find  it,  our  gold  for  your 
brass."— Ibid.  vol.  2,  p.  299. 


%^M/\^^^^M«/V^M^^^^^AM« 


1639.  '*  Ir  his  Majesty *s  mind  had  been 
known  to  me  in  time,  I  could  have  as  easily 
have  secured  it  (Dunbarton)  against  all  the 
Covenanters  and  devils  in  Scotland,  as  now 
walk  up  and  down  this  chamber :  but  where 
trusts  and  instructions  come  too  late,  there 
the  business  is  sure  to  be  lost.  Besides 
sometimes  overmuch  secresy  towards  per- 
sons that  wish  well  to  business,  doth  as 
much  hurt,  depriving  ourselves  by  that 
means  of  their  concurrent  counsels  and  as- 
sistance, as  at  another  time  the  inconsiderate 
discovering  ourselves  to  such  as  wish  ill 
unto  them.  For  my  own  part  I  never  was 
much  in  love  with  the  way  of  King  James 
his  keeping  of  all  the  affairs  of  that  kingdom 
of  Scotland  amongst  those  of  that  nation, 
but  carried  indeed  as  a  mystery  to  all  the 
council  of  England ;  a  rule  but  overmuch 
kept  by  our  master  also ;  which  I  have  told 
my  Lord  of  Portland  many  and  often  a 
time,  plainly  professing  unto  him,  that  I 
was  much  afraid  that  course  would  at  one 

^  **  At  after  souper  goth  this  noble  king 
To  seen  this  hone  of  bns,"  &o. 

Chaucer.    The  Squire't  TaU.   J.  W.  W. 


time  or  other  bring  forth  ill  effects.  What 
those  are  we  now  see  and  feel  at  one  and 
the  same  instant.** — Ibid.  vol.  2,  p.  325. 


*^^^^^^^^/^^^^^^^^^/^^^^ 


'*  The  Archbishop  of  Tuam  says  to  him 
on  his  departure — *this  kingdom  shall  give 
you  no  other  valediction  than  was  given  to 
Josiah 

^-similem  cui  nulla  dederunt 
Ssecula,  cui  similem  ssecula  nulla  dabunt.** 

1640.  Good  Friday— 

'^  But  this  is  not  a  season  for  bemoaning 
of  myself;  for  I  shall  cheerfully  venture 
this  crazed  vessel  of  mine,  and  either  by 
God*s  help  wait  upon  your  Majesty  before 
that  Parliament  begin,  or  else  deposite  this 
infirm  humanity  of  mine  in  the  dust.**  — 
Ibid.  vol.  2,  p.  403. 


"  Of  all  things  I  love  not  to  put  off'  my 
cloaths,  and  go  to  bed  in  a  storm.**  —  Ibid, 
vol.  2,  p.  408. 


MM^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


'^  OiJ>  RicHABD  (?)  hath  sworn  against 
me  gallantly ;  and  thus,  battered  and  blown 
upon  on  all  sides,  I  go  on  the  way  con- 
tentedly, take  up  the  Cross,  and  gently 
tread  those  steps,  which  I  trust  lead  me  to 
quietness  at  last.** — Ibid.  vol.  2,  p.  415. 


^/N^M^^/VWWWWWWS^ 


Last  Letter  to  his  son. — Ibid.  vol.  2,  p. 
417. 


^MAA^^^^MMA^^^^^W^M^ 


His  last  suit  to  the  king  by  Usher,  was 
that  he  could  be  pleased  to  remember  two 
of  his  friends,  Ormond  and  Sir  G.  Raddiffe. 
— RAi>CLirF£*s  Life  of  Strafford, 

He  never  did  any  thing  of  any  moment 
without  taking  advice.  Care  to  discounte- 
nance drunkenness  in  Ireland.  —  Ibid.  p. 
433.  

'*  I  leabn ED  one  rule  of  him,**  says  Sik  G. 
Radcliffb,  *'  which  I  think  worthy  to  be  re- 
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membered :  when  he  met  with  a  well  penned 
oration  or  tract  upon  any  subject  or  ques- 
tion, he  framed  a  speech  upon  the  same 
argument,  inventing  and  disposing  what 
seemed  fit  to  be  said  upon  that  subject, 
before  he  read  the  book ;  then  reading  the 
book  compare  his  own  with  the  author,  and 
note  his  own  defects,  and  the  author*s  art 
and  fulness,  whereby  he  drew  all  that  ran 
in  the  author  more  strictly,  and  might  better 
judge  of  his  own  wants  to  supply  them."  — 
Ibid.  p.  435. 


•M/«^SM«W^WW^«^^^^W^>M< 


Stkattord  offered  his  life  if  he  would 
urge  the  king  to  abolish  Episcopacy. — 
Laud's  Troubles,  p.  177. 


VKAMi/V^^^^^^^^^^^^AA^M 


Hs  had  a  collection  of  ancient  coins, 
which  were  purchased  by  Thoresby's  father. 


i« 


Of  the  heterogeneous  character  of  Sir 
T.  Ffidrfax,"  says  Wuitakek,  "  it  would  be 
unpardonable  in  an  antiquary  to  speak 
without  gratitude,  in  an  Englishman,  with- 
out a  mixture  of  censure  and  pity.  He 
was  bred  a  presbyterian,  though  without 
any  violent  hostility  against  the  Church  of 
England,  and  he  served  the  Parliament 
without  any  personal  animosity  against  the 
king.  Till  roused  by  action,  the  native 
powers  of  his  mind  seemed  to  doze;  his 
deportment  was  awkward,  his  temper  sul- 
len, his  conceptions  clouded,  his  utterance 
embarrassed.  Li  the  field  of  battle  he  was 
all  on  fire,  prompt,  intelligible  and  spirited. 
He  was  a  man  of  no  intuition  into  character, 
and  suffered  himself  to  be  duped  by  the 
Parliament  into  the  fashionable  opinion  of 
their  absolute  supremacy,  even  over  the 
king  himself,  as  the  great  council  of  the 
nation.  This  is  strongly,  though  politely 
expressed  in  the  following  letter,  addressed 
to  the  Queen  on  her  landing  at  Burlington, 
which  has  never  before  been  published. 


'*  To  the  sacred  Majesty  of  the  Queen." 

Selbt,  the  25th  Feb.  1642-3. 

Madam, 

'*  Your  Majesty's  safe  and  happy  arrival 
in  this  county  doth  infinitely  rejoice  the 
hearts  of  all  men,  who  though  divided  in 
opinions  and  fallen  into  most  bloody  dissen- 
tions,  yet  every  one  hopes  by  your  Majesty 
to  obtain  his  desires.  My  hopes  and  the 
expectation  of  all  men  with  me  are,  that  by 
the  powerful  influence  of  your  Majesty's 
presence,  your  gracious  mediation  and  great 
wisdom,  this  kingdom  which  hath  tasted 
nothing  but  war  and  misery  since  your 
Majesty  left  it,  shall  now  be  restored  to 
the  happy  condition  of  peace,  and  all  mis- 
understanding taken  away,  which  in  human 
reason  is  the  only  means  to  make  your  ma- 
jesty and  your  royal  posterity  to  be  loved 
and  rich  at  home,  potent  and  feared  abroad. 

**  Madam,^— The  Parliament  (the  sceptre) 
by  which  aU  the  glorious  and  happy  princes 
of  this  land  have  governed,  hath  commanded 
me  to  serve  the  King  and  your  Majesty  in 
securing  the  peace  of  these  northern  parts. 
My  highest  ambition  and  humblest  suit  is, 
that  your  Majesty  refusing  all  attendance 
and  service  of  those  who  by  that  highest 
Court  have  been  found  and  declared  ene- 
mies of  the  peace  and  state,  you  will  be 
pleased  to  admit  me  and  the  forces  with  me 
to  guard  your  sacred  person,  wherein  I  and 
this  army  shall  all  of  us  more  willingly  sa- 
crifice our  lives  than  suffer  any  danger  to 
invade  the  trust  reposed  in,  madam,  your 
most  loyal,  most  humble  servant,  T.  Fair- 
fax."— LoidU  and  Elmete,  p.  194. 


V%^SAA/VA>V^\A/V/V^AA4>/^^ 


**  The  most  extraordinary  part  of  Fair- 
fax's character  was  a  passionate  fondness 
for  antiquarian  pursuits,  which  might  seem 
alike  incompatible  with  Hhe  drowsy  hu- 
mour of  the  Presbyterian '  and  the  active 
engagements  of  the  soldier.  To  him  we 
are  indebted  not  only  for  the  basis  of  Tho- 
resby's museum,  but  what  is  of  infinitely 
more  importance,  for  the  voluminous  col- 
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lections  of  Dodsworth,  which  perpetuated 
so  many  thousands  of  charters  relating  to 
the  genealogical  and  monastic  antiquities 
of  the  northern  counties,  just  transcribed 
under  his  patronage,  before  the  blowing  up 
of  St.  Mary's  Tower  at  York  consigned  the 
originals  to  destruction.  These  he  bequeath- 
ed to  the  University  of  Oxford.**  —  Ibid.  p. 


195. 


^^^rf^\«>^M^^^^^i^%^^^«^^ 


Faibfax  refused  to  open  the  king*s  let- 
ters taken  at  Naseby,  but  Cromwell  and 
Ireton  pressed  him  to  it.  —  Rushwosth, 
vol.  6,  preface  iii. 


^^M»^^^^MM^^^^>MMN^^^^»M 


Aftbk  the  surrender  of  Colchester,  Fair- 
fax writes  thus  to  Manchester,  Speaker  (pro 
tempo/re)  of  the  House  of  Peers,  "  for  some 
satisfaction  to  military  Justice,  and  in  part 
of  avenge  for  the  innocent  blo^d  they  have 
caused  to  be  spilt,  and  the  trouble,  damage 
and  mischief  they  have  brought  upon  the 
town,  this  country  and  the  kingdom ;  I 
have,  with  the  advice  of  a  council  of  war  of 
the  chief  officers,  both  of  the  country  forces 
and  the  army,  caused  two  of  them  who 
were  rendered  at  mercy,  to  be  shot  to  death 
before  any  of  them  had  quarter  assured 
them.  The  persons  pitched  upon  for  this 
example  were  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  and  Sir 
Greorge  Lisle  ;  in  whose  military  execution 
I  hope  your  lordships  will  not  find  cause  to 
think  your  honour  or  justice  prejudiced. 
As  for  the  Lord  Goring,  Lord  Capel,  and 
the  rest  of  the  persons  rendered  to  mercy, 
and  now  assured  of  quarter,  of  whose  names 
I  have  sent  your  lordship  a  particular  list, 
I  do  hereby  render  unto  the  Parliaments 
judgment,  for  further  public  justice  and 
mercy  to  be  used,  as  you  shall  see  cause.** — 
Rushwosth,  vol.  7,  p.  1243. 


and  of  a  worse  elocution,  and  so  a  most  fit 
tool  for  Mr.  Cromwell  to  work  with.** 


^>»^<»^^<MXMM^WM^»««MM^ 


Snt  P.  Warwick  says  of  Fairfax,  he  was 
*'  a  man  of  a  military  genius,  undaunted 
courage  and  presence  of  mind  in  the  field 
both  in  action  and  danger,  but  of  a  very 
common  understanding  in  all  other  affairs. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^'^'v^^^^ 


Naxson  (vol.  1,  p.  499,)  quotes  this  from 
his  libel  p.  19,  speaking  of  the  Romish 
Hierarchy,  purposely  from  that  topic  to  tra- 
duce the  English  Church.  **  In  the  number 
of  which,**  saith  he,  *'  are  cardinals,  patri- 
archs, primates,  metropolitans,  archbishops, 
bishops,  deans,  and  innumerable  such  ver- 
min, a  member  of  which  monstrous  body 
our  hierarchy  is;  this  is  not  known  in 
Sacred  Writ,  nor  never  came  from  God, 
but  rather  from  the  pope  and  the  devil. 
Diabobu  caccavit  illos.^ 

Of  Laud  he  says,  '*  I  am  so  hardened  in 
goodness,  as  I  fear  neither  post  nor  pillory ; 
conceiving  always  that  I  hold  my  ears  by 
a  better  tenure  than  he  holds  his  nose, 
being  a  loyaller  subject  to  my  prince  than 
he  hath  grace  to  be,  and  better  able  to  do 
him  service  than  he  hath  ability  to  judge 
of.  But  if  he  should  by  his  might  and 
power,  and  the  iniquity  of  the  times,  ad- 
vance me  to  that  desk  (the  pillory),  I  doubt 
not  by  the  grace  of  God  I  shall  make  there 
the  funeral  sermons  of  all  the  prelates  in 
England.  I  hope  I  shall  have  the  honour 
of  the  good  work,  and  withal  bring  such 
things  to  light,  as  all  Europe  and  the  whole 
Church  of  God  shall  be  the  better  for  it  to 
the  world*s  end.  And  if  they  shall  sacrifice 
me  upon  the  altar  of  the  pillory,  I  shall  so 
bleat  out  their  episcopal  knaveries,  as  the 
odour  and  sweet  smelling  savour  of  the 
oblation  shall  make  such  a  propitiation  for 
the  good  of  this  land  and  kingdom,  as  the 
King  himself  and  all  loyal  subjects  shall 
fare  the  better  for  it. 

"And  he  closes  his  admonition  to  the 
reader  with  this  sentence,  from  whence  it 
took  the  name  of  his  Litany,  *  from  plague, 
pestilence  and  famine,  from  bishops,  priests 
and  deacons,  good  Lord  deliver  us.*  ** — ^p.  10. 

Bastwick*8  whole  letter  to  the  Keeper 
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of  the  Gate  House  (Nai^son,  vol.  1,  p.  500,) 
should  be  given  in  a  note. 


^AAA^^^AA^^^^MWWWMMW 


In  another  letter  he  entreats  the  keeper 
to  give  him  liberty  upon  the  word  of  a 
Christian,  and  one  reason  is  that  he  might 
go  abroad  to  practise  upon  such  as  had  the 
plague,  which  was  then  in  London,  ''of 
which  he  tells  him  he  is  not  afraid;  and 
indeed  who  ever  reads  the  whole  libel 
would  have  reason,  to  credit  him ;  for  it  b 
so  pestilent  that  no  plague  could  be  more 
mortal."— Ibid.  p.  502. 


^MMM^M^^«^^««W^W^^M^ 


•  More  specimens  of  his  crazy  humour, 
Ibid.  p.  503;  and  of  hb  beastly  abuse, 
p.  502. 


^M«^%MMMMAMM^M^^/^VMV 


When  Bastwick  quarrelled  with  Lil- 
bume  he  fell  as  foul  upon  the  Independents 
as  he  had  done  upon  the  bishops,  and  de- 
duced them  also  from  the  devil^s  poste- 
riors.— Ibid.  p.  512. 


%^^>^^^^\/»»^^^^^VWWMMM^ 


^  Hu  libel  was  written  when  he  was  a 
prisoner  for  a  book  which  he  had  written 
against  one  Chouncy  when  under  pretence 
of  battering  down  the  pope*s  supremacy, 
he  aspersed  the  English  Church.  A  wealthy 
and  grave  citizen  f  isited  him  then  as  a 
martyr,  and  urged  him  to  write  his  Li- 
tany ;  rewarded  him  with  ten  pieces  of  gold 
for  it,  and  circulated  it  in  MS.  Lilbume 
then  newly  out  of  his  apprenticeship  got  it 
printed  in  Holland,  and  the  disperser  made 
£60  by  the  first  edition,  but  on  the  second 
the  disperser  saved  himself  by  informing 
against  Lilbume,  who  was  thus  brought 
within  reach  of  the  law." — ^Ibid.  vol.  1, 
p.  513-4. 


AMMMAA^MAMMM^^^W^^^^** 


Gasbabd  says  that  B.  writes  an  excel- 
lent Latin  style.  —  Steaitobd*8  Letters^ 
voL  2,  p.  57. 


1637.  •'  In  the  palace  yard  two  pillories 
were  erected,  and  there  the  sentence  of 
Star  Chamber  against  Burton,  Bastwick 
and  Prynne  was  executed.  They  stood  two 
hours  in  the  pillory ;  Burton  by  himself, 
being  degraded  in  the  High  Commission 
Court  three  days  before.  The  place  was 
full  of  people,  who  cried  and  howled  ter- 
ribly, especially  when  Burton  was  cropt. 
Dr.  Bastwick  was  very  merry;  his  wife. 
Dr.  Poe*s  daughter,  got  a  stool,  kissed  him ; 
his  ears  being  cut  off,  she  called  for  them, 
and  put  them  in  a  clean  handkerchief,  and 
carried  them  away  with  her.  Bastwick 
told  the  people  the  lords  had  collar  days 
at  court,  but  this  was  his  collar-day,  re- 
joicing much  in  it.** — Garrari>,  vol.  2, 
p.  85. 


Nalson  says  (vol.  1,  p.  798,)  **  I  have 
heard  a  gentleman  his  familiar  avow  that  he 
was  so  infinitely  sensible  both  of  the  folly 
and  mischief  of  those  youthful  and  passion- 
ately injudicious  essays,  which  were  rather 
the  results  of  prejudice  and  revenge  than 
law  or  reason,  diat  he  has  heard  Mr.  Prynne 
say,  that  if  the  King  had  cut  off  his  head 
when  he  only  cropt  his  ears,  he  had  done 
no  more  than  justice,  and  done  God  and 


the  nation  good  service.*' 


^^V^^^W^^^^^^^^^^k^^^^^^V 


1634.  "  No  mercy  shewed  to  Prynne :  he 
stood  in  the  pillory,  and  lost  his  first  ear  in 
a  pillory  in  the  palace  at  Westminster  in 
full  term,  his  other  in  Cheapside ;  where 
while  he  stood  his  volumes  were  burnt 
under  his  nose,  which  had  almost  suffocated 
him.** — Garrard.  STRAiTORD*8Ztffter«,vol. 
1,  p.  261. 


W^^^»»MM»«»«»^^^^^^^<»^<» 


1634,  June  20.  '*Mr.  Prtnne,  prisoner 
in  the  Tower,  who  hath  got  his  ears  sewed 
on,  that  they  grow  again  as  before  to  his 
head,  is  relapsed  into  new  error.** — ^Ibid. 
p.  266. 
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1637.  ''  A  LITTLE  more  quickness  in  the 
government  would  cure  this  itch  of  libel- 
ling. Laud  writes  to  Wentworth,  agreeing 
with  him  in  this  mind.  But  what  say  you 
to  it  that  Prynne  and  his  fellows  should  be 
suffered  to  talk  what  they  pleased  while 
they  stood  in  the  pillory  and  win  acclama- 
tions from  the  people,  and  have  notes  taken 
of  what  they  spake,  and  those  notes  spread 
in  written  copies  about  the  city ;  and  that 
when  they  went  out  of  town  to  their  seve- 
ral imprisonments,  there  were  thousands 
suffered  to  be  upon  their  way  to  take  their 
leave  and  Grod  knows  what  else !  '* — Ibid, 
vol.  2,  p.  99. 


^k#^^^^^^^^^^^^^^%M^^iA^^ 


"  Once  again  you  return  to  Prynne  and 
his  fellows,  and  observe  most  justly  that 
these  men  do  but  begin  with  the  church, 
that  they  might  afler  have  the  freer  access 
to  the  state :  and  I  would  to  God  other 
men  were  of  your  lordship^s  opinion,  or  if 
they  be  so  already  I  would  they  had  some 
of  your  zeal  too  for  timely  prevention :  but 
for  that,  we  are  all  too  secure,  and  will  not 
believe  there  is  any  foul  weather  towards 
us,  till  the  storm  break  upon  us.** — Laud. 
Ibid.  vol.  2,  p.  101. 


^^^^^^rs^^^^^^^^^^A^^^^^ 


'*  Mb.  PRTMifB*8  case  is  not  the  first 
wherein  I  have  resented  the  humour  of  the 
time  to  cry  up  and  magnify  such  as  the 
honour  and  justice  of  the  King  and  state 
have  marked  out  and  adjudged  mutinous 
to  the  government,  and  offensive  to  that 
belief  and  reverence  the  people  ought  to 
have  in  the  wisdom  and  integrity  of  the 
magistrate.  Nor  am  I  now  to  say  it  anew, 
(even  there,  where  the  right  imderstand- 
ing,  and  right  use  made  of  this  mischief 
would  be  the  only  way  to  take  off  the  ill 
it  threatens  to  us  all)  that  a  prince  that 
loseth  the  force  and  example  of  his  punish- 
ments, loseth  withal  the  greatest  part  of 
his  dominion.  Yet  still  methinks  we  are 
not  got  thorough  the  defence,  nay  I  fear  do 
not  sufficiently  apprehend  the  malignity  of 


it.  In  the  meantime  a  liberty  thus  assumed, 
thus  abused,  is  very  unsufferable ;  but  how 
to  help  it  I  know  not,  till  I  see  the  good 
as  resolute  in  their  good,  as  we  daily  ob- 
serve the  bad  to  be  in  their  evil  ways: 
which  God  of  his  grace  infuse  into  us ;  for 
such  are  the  feeble  and  faint  motions  of 
human  frailty,  as  I  do  not  expect  it  thence." 
— Ibid.  Stsaffosd  to  Laud,  vol.  2,  p.  1 19. 


Strafford  to  Laud.  *'  It  is  strange  in- 
deed to  see  the  frenzy  which  possesseth  the 
vulgar  now-a-days,  and  that  the  just  dis- 
pleasure and  chastisement  of  a  state  should 
produce  greater  estimation,  nay  reverence 
to  persons  of  no  consideration  either  for 
life  or  learning,  than  the  greatest  and 
highest  trusts  and  employments  shall  be 
able  to  procure  for  others  of  imspotted 
conversation,  of  most  eminent  virtue  and 
deepest  knowledge :  a  grievous  and  over- 
spreading leprosy ;  but  where  you  mention 
a  remedy,  sure  it  is  not  fitted  for  the  hand 
of  every  physician ;  the  cure,  under  God, 
must  be  wrought  by  our  ^sculapius  alone, 
and  in  that  my  weak  judgment  to  be  ef- 
fected rather  by  corrosives  than  lenitives ; 
less  than  Tharow  will  not  overcome  it. 
There  is  a  cancerous  malignity  in  it,  which 
must  be  cut  forth,  which  long  since  rejected 
all  other  means,  and  therefore  to  God  and 
him  I  leave  it.**— Ibid.  vol.  2,  p.  136. 


^^^/^«MM^/%MM^^^AM/^^W 


"  I  THANK  you,*'  says  Hyde  to  Nicholas 
(1647)  "  for  your  friend  Lilbume,  and  de- 
sire you  to  send  me  as  many  of  his  books  as 
you  can.  I  learn  much  by  them ;  and  in 
earnest  I  find  a  great  benefit  by  reading 
ill  books,  for  though  they  want  judgment 
and  logic  to  prove  what  they  promise,  yet 
they  bring  good  materials  to  prove  some- 
what else  they  do  not  think  of.  And  so  I 
gain  very  much  law  by  reading  Mr.  Prynne, 
though  nothing  of  it  be  applicable  to  those 
purposes  to  which  he  produces  it.*' — Cla- 
rendon Papers,  vol.  2,  p.  363. 
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Mt  Lord  of  Buckingham  having  been 
long  since  Master  of  the  Horse  at  court,  is 
now  made  master  also  of  all  the  wooden 
horses  in  the  kingdom,  which  indeed  are 
oar  best  horses ;  for  he  is  to  be  high-ad- 
miral of  England.  So  he  is  become  domi- 
nns  equorum  et  aquarum." — Ho£ix*8  JE>pw- 
toUe  Ho'EliaruBj  p.  1880. 


In  Cato*8  letters,  though  it  is  falsely  said  of 
Strafford,  that  *^  he  was  no  sooner  got  into  the 
court,  but  he  began  openly  to  counteract 
the  whole  course  of  his  past  life,  he  devised 
new  wajs  of  terror  and  oppression,  and 
heightened  aU  those  grievances  of  which  he 
had  complained,**  the  writer,  fierce  whig  as  he 
is,  justly  adds,  *^but  though  the  two  great 
parts  of  his  life  were  thus  prodigiously  in- 
consistent, I  do  not  remember  that  he  ever 
condemned  the  worst,  though  he  suffered 
for  it;  or  recanted  the  best.  It  is  probable 
his  judgment  in  both  cases  approved  his 
conduct."— Vol.  2,  p.  289. 


StraffonVs  Letters  and  Dispatches.   Dublin, 

1740. 

Dbd.  In  Ireland. — **  He  did  not  exact  of 
the  recusant  the  twelve-pence  a  Sunday,  as 
by  law  he  might  have  done.  But  let  none 
hence  conclude  that  his  Lordship  was  a  fa- 
vourer of  the  Papists,  and  an  encourager  of 
their  religion.  No,  he  very  well  knew  a 
better  way  to  secure  the  Protestant  interest, 
a  more  noble  and  effectual  means  than  pe- 
nal laws,  viz.  repairing  of  churches  and 
building  mansion-houses  for  ministers ;  in- 
troducing a  learned  clergy,  and  enjoining 
them  strict  residence ;  affording  them  coun- 
tenance and  protection  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  powerful,  restoring  to  them 
means  of  hospitality,  and  looking  carefully 
to  the  education  and  marriages  of  the  King*s 
wards.  This  was  his  method  of  supporting 
the  Protestant  cause ;  and  thereby  he  gave 
a  deadly  blow  to  the  Church  of  Rome." 

P.  9.  Lord  Clifford  promises  absolutely  a 
seat  in  Parliament  for  Appleby. 


15.  1621.  '*  Neither  do  I  conceive  it  to 
be  within  the  power  or  ability  of  Spain  to 
diffuse  itself,  and  maintain  war  against  so 
many  prevalent  enemies  in  places  so  far  dis- 
tant ;  and  then  it  will  follow,  if  he  must 
needs  lay  down  arms  somewhere,  in  no  place 
with  more  honour  to  himself,  with  more  ad- 
vantage to  his  affairs,  than  in  the  Palatinate." 

16.  The  enjoyments  in  the  country. 
1628-24. 

19.  1623.  **  My  opinion  of  these  masters 
(Parliament,)  your  Lordship  (Clifford,) 
knows  sufficiently,  and  the  services  done 
there  coldly  requited  on  all  sides,  and  which 
is  worse,  many  times  misconstrued.  I  judge 
further,  the  path  we  are  like  to  walk  in  is 
now  more  narrow  and  slippery  than  for- 
merly ;  yet  not  so  difficult  but  may  be  passed 
with  circumspection,  patience,  and  princi- 
pally silence." 

22.  Treaty  of  marriage.  ''Commissioners 
are  appointed  to  treat  with  my  Lord  of 
Carlisle,  the  prime  whereof  is  the  Cardinal 
of  Richelieu,  which  occasioned  a  difference 
about  placing  of  them,  Cardinals  taking  pre- 
cedence of  all  but  kings  in  person,  which 
was  wiped  away  with  this  accord,  that  they 
should  meet  in  the  Cardinal^s  house,  and 
that  the  Cardinal  must  keep  his  bed.  This 
rock  passed  over  by  this  sick  accommoda- 
tion," &c. 

23.  '*  I  was  best  pleased  to  hear  of  that 
commodity,  being  for  all  the  rest,  John  In- 
different." 

27.  Sir  Richard  Beaumont  to  Went- 
worth  : — ''If  it  be  tolerated  that  men  shall 
come  six,  seven,  nay  ten  apprentices  out  of 
a  house,  this  is  more  like  a  rebellion  than 
an  election.  The  gentry  are  wronged,  the 
freeholders  are  wronged." 

29.  When  he  was  nominated  sheriff, 
(1625,)  it  was  told  me  by  two  counsellors, 
that  the  King  said  you  were  an  honest  gen- 
tleman ;  but  not  a  tittle  to  any  of  the  rest. 

30.  A  private  and  husbandly  course,  when 
sheriff,  advisied.  32.  His  intentions  on  this 
matter. 

31.  Question  concerning  the  sheriff's  of- 
fice disqualifying  him  for  sitting. 
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33.  1625.  Course  which  he  means  to  pur- 
sue happily  expressed. 

35.  £Us  favour  with  James. 

38.  Chief  Justice  Hyde. 

Toleration  intended  in  Ireland,  but  re- 
jected there.    1627. 

42.  Isle  of  Rh^.^  This  only  every  man 
knows,  that  since  England  was  England,  it  re- 
ceived not  so  dishonourable  a  blow.  Holles. 

46.  The  Speaker  sends  him  copies  of 
speeches  which  he  writes  for  1628.  Proba- 
bly ministers*  speeches  which  may  have 
been  written,  as  being  necessarily  prepared. 

48.  The  president*s  place,  *^  the  highest 
pitch  of  northern  honour." 

49.  "  You  tell  me  God  hath  blessed  you 
much  in  these  late  proceedings,**  says 
Wandesford  to  him. 

Nescia  mens  hominum  ! 

Dread  of  the  Papists  on  his  appointment. 
52. 

5 1 .  Cottington  speaks  of  Hocus  ?  Hocu8*s 
dog — silver  with  five  legs, — and  pup]>ets  ? 

60.  ^*In  my  own  nature  I  am  the  man 
least  suspicious  alive.**    His  temper,  80,  87. 

His  religious  feelings  at  this  time  after 
the  death  of  his  wife.  79. 

65.  His  propositions  concerning  the  go- 
vernment of  Ireland. 

71.  The  one  shilling  per  week  upon  recu- 
sants, to  be  raised  for  supplying  the  want 
of  re  venue!  73-4-6. 

75.  Conformity  of  religion  with  England, 
every  good  Englishman  ought  to  desire  as 
well  in  reason  of  state  as  conscience. 

'85.  Desire  of  serving  the  King. 

He  is  against  all  non-residents,  as  well 
lay  as  ecclesiastical. 

Goring,  119,  166, 

87.  The  passage  to  Ireland  Infested  by 
pirates.  90. 

90.  As  Lord  President  he  took  one  shil- 
ling in  the  pound. 

1  Called  by  Clarendon  ''  that  unfortunate  des- 
cent upon  the  Itle  of  Rhi,  which  was  quickly 
afterwards  attended  with  many  un  prosperous  at- 
tempts, and  then  with  a  miserable  retreat,  in 
which,  the  flower  of  the  army  was  lost." — Hitt. 
of  the  Rebellum,  book  i.  vol.  1,  p.  47. 


92.  Mischief  of  Irish  grants. 

93.  Project  for  victualling  the  Spanish 
West  India  fleet,  winning  that  trade  from 
the  Hamburghers. 

93.  Flax  proposed.  A  mint.  Disuse  of 
the  woollen  manufactures,  to  keep  them  de- 
pendent on  England,  and  an  intent  to  make 
the  King  sole  salt  merchant.  193. 

94.  Irish  levies  for  Spain  likely  to  be 
trained  for  rebellion.  A  just  suspicion  of 
Spain  on  this  point. 

96.  Salt.  193. 

State  in  which  he  found  the  army  and  all 
things  else,  '*  so  as  it  doth  almost  affi*ight  me 
at  first  sight ;  yet  you  shall  see  I  will  not 
meanly  desert  the  duties  I  owe  my  master 
and  myself.** 

99.  He  tells  the  council,  **  rather  than 
fful  in  so  necessary  a  duty  to  my  master,  I 
would  undertake,  upon  the  peril  of  my 
head,  to  make  the  King*s  army  able  to  sub- 
sist and  to  provide  for  itself  amongst  them, 
without  their  help.** 

99.  Ormond.  352.  378.  Vol.  2,  p.  18. 

102.  Falkland  complains  that  he  had  had, 
during  his  government,  no  aid  from  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Abbott,  who  it 
seems  neglected  Ireland  as  he  did  Eng- 
land. 

104.  A  direct  trade  from  Ireland  to  the 
Terceras  and  Canaries  proposed. 

106.  Biscayan  privateers.  Wentworth*s 
strong  feeling  at  seeing  the  mischief,  and 
wanting  means  to  punish  it. 

124.  His  principle  of  conduct  well  stated, 
and  the  opposition  he  is  likely  to  find. 

136.  His  disinterestedness  in  office.  8. 
130. 

132.  Presentation. 

135.  Humanity  to  the  Spanish  privateer 
prisoners. 

138.  His  severity  Apprehended  before  he 
went  over. 

1 39.  His  objection  to  see  commissions  pass 
from  father  to  son. 

145-6.  His  opinion  of  what  the  Foulis*8 
sentence  in  his  star  chamber  case  ought  to 
be. 

151.  Care  against  ill  bbhops. 
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The  church  "  impiously  preyed  upon  by 
persons  of  all  sorts,  that  I  dare  say  you 
would  be  amazed  and  astonished  at  it,  as 
much  as  I  am,  if  you  were  but  here  amongst 
us ;  by  means  whereof  the  clergy  here  are 
reduced  to  such  a  contempt,  as  is  a  most 
lamentable  and  scandalous  thing  to  see  in 
any  Christian  commonwealth/* 

161.  Charles  instructs  Strafford  to  dis- 
r^ard  letters  of  favour  which  importunity 
may  force  firom  him. — I  much  question  whe- 
ther this  be  not  the  worst  proof  of  his  in- 
sincerity. He  sought  ease  for  himself,  and 
threw  all  odium  of  refusal  upon  Strafford ; — 
who  however  always  advised  that  this  should 
be  done. 

Windebank  says  to  Strafford,  "When  we 
had  the  happiness  and  honour  to  have  your 
assistance  here  at  the  council  board,  you 
made  many  ill  faces  with  your  pen, — (par- 
don I  beseech  your  Lordship,  the  over  free 
censure  of  your  Vandyking.") 

"  Another  remarkable  error  of  your  Lord- 
ship, which  makes  much  noise  here,  is  that 
you  refuse  all  presents." 

163.     Spanish  prisoners.  182. 

169.  Advice  to  his  nephew.  His  own 
course  in  youth.  "My  breeding  abroad 
had  shewn  me  more  of  the  world  than  yours 
hath  done.'*  170.  He  advises  him  not  to 
put  himself  at  court  before  he  is  at  least 
thirty.    It  is  an  excellent  letter. 

171.  Necessity  of  preventing  the  bishops 
from  making  injurious  leases.  173. 

172.  His  views  of  bringing  L*eland  to 
conformity  in  religion,  vol.  2,  p.  39. 

173.  It  seems  he  thought  the  King  had 
no  real  opposition  to  apprehend,  and  might 
carry  through  any  just  and  honourable  ac- 
tion against  all  that  should  be  attempted. 
1633. 

186.  When  Strafford  represents  from 
Ireland,  1633,  that  the  meaner  sort  of  sub- 
jects there  live  imder  the  pressures  of  the 
great,  and  that  officers  exact  much  larger 
fees  than  they  ought  to  do,  and  recommends 
two  or  three  examples  to  remedy  the  former, 
and  a  commission  to  regulate  the  latter, 
"  that  so  the  subjects  might  find  your  Ma- 


jesty's goodness  and  justice,  watching  and 
caring  for  their  protection  and  ease,  both 
in  private  and  public  respect,**  Charles  an- 
swers, "  We  approve  the  reformation  of 
these  pressures  and  extortions  by  examples 
and  by  commissions,  by  our  own  authority, 
but  by  no  means  to  be  done  by  Parliament.** 
186.  He  thought  a  House  of  Commons, 
(Irish,)  equally  balanced  between  Papists 
and  Protestants,  would  be  easier  to  govern 
than  if  either  party  were  absolute. 

189.  He  says,  after  BedelFs  explanation, 
"  In  which  good  mind  if  he  continue,  I  shall 
be  sure  to  discontinue  my  ill  mind  towards 
him." 

He  and  Laud  gird  at  each  other  as  Cam- 
bridge and  Oxford  men,  both  Johnnians. 

190.  Irish  expenditure  and  revenues : 
— he  determines  to  pay  his  way,  and  make 
every  half  year  discharge  itself. 

190.  A  quarter*s  pay  of  the  captains  al- 
ways to  be  kept  back,  as  a  security  upon 
their  death  for  the  arms  for  which  they  are 
answerable  by  bond  or  otherwise. 

192.  He  advises  a  malt  tax  upon  the 
brewers,  "  to  repress  the  infinite  excess  of 
drunkenness  in  this  kingdom.  Besides,  it 
may  be  a  step  towards  an  excise,  which,  al- 
though it  be  heathen  Greek  in  England, 
yet  cei*tainly  would  be  more  beneficial  to 
the  crown,  and  less  felt  by  the  subject,  than 
where  the  impositions  are  laid  upon  the  fo- 
reign vent  of  commodities  inward  and  out- 
ward, as  we  see  a  plain  demonstration  of 
it  in  the  Low  Countries.** 

194.  "  If  I  be  found  at  any  time  declining 
the  upright  and  constant  paths  of  his  Ma- 
jesty*s  honour  and  profit,  and  the  public 
good  of  his  kingdoms,  abandon  me  as  the 
most  abject  wretch  that  lives.** 

196.  1633.  Not  one  com  of  powder  in 
the  store  of  Dublin  Castle,  which  Went- 
worth  properly  calls  a  passing  shame. 

198.  His  own  money  advanced,  (fourteen 
hundred  pounds,)  to  pay  off  some  sailors, 
who  would  otherwise  have  cost  the  crown 
ten  pounds  per  day,  till  they  were  dis- 
charged. 

200.  Respect  which  he  b  ordered  to  re- 
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quire  from  the  nobility.  His  thoughts  upon 
this. 

201.  He  desires  that  he  may  not  be  inhi- 
bited from  hearing  and  ending  causes,  as 
Lord  Falkland  had  been,  "which  certainly 
did  lessen  his  power  extremely.  I  know  very 
well  the  common  lawyers  will  be  passion- 
ately against  it,  who  are  wont  to  put  such  a 
prejudice  upon  all  other  professions,  as  if 
none  were  to  be  trusted,  or  capable  to  ad- 
minister justice  but  themselves.  Yet  how 
well  this  suits  with  monarchy,  when  they 
monopolize  all  to  be  governed  by  their  year 
books,  you  in  England  have  a  costly  exp>e- 
rience.  And  I  am  sure  his  Majesty's  power 
is  not  weaker  in  this  kingdom,  where  hi- 
therto the  deputy  and  council  board  have 
had  a  stroke  with  them." 

205.  Lord  Falkland,  the  father,  seems  to 
have  died  in  consequence  of  a  fall  from  his 
horse,  **  the  King  being  the  nearest  man  to 
him  when  he  fell,  and  the  first  that  came  in 
to  help  him.** 

220.  '^  I  wonder  not  that  the  lawyers  thus 
went  about  to  limit  and  restrain  all  courses 
of  prerogative.  I  wish  they  do  it  not  too 
often  and  too-  much  ;  and  that  they  would 
monopolize  less  to  themselves  aU  judica- 
ture, as  if  no  honour  or  justice  could  be 
rightly  administered  but  under  one  of  their 
bencher's  gowns.  Otherwise  I  am  sure  they 
little  understand  the  unsettled  state  of  this 
kingdom,  that  could  advise  the  King  to  les- 
sen the  power  of  his  deputy,  indeed  his  own, 
until  it  were  brought  into  that  stayed  tem- 
per of  obedience,  and  conformity  with  that 
of  England;  or  at  least  till  the  benches 
here  were  better  provided  with  judges  than, 
God  knows,  as  yet  they  are." 

228.  Wentworth  recommends  to  the  King, 
"the  consideration  of  Flanders,  which, 
should  it  chance  through  the  present  disor- 
der and  ill  success  of  the  afiairs  of  Spain, 
to  bow  under  the  yoke  of  France,  or  of  my 
lords  the  States,  might  prove  a  far  more 
troublesome  neighbour  to  the  crown  of 
England  than  now  it  is." 

"  Again,  to  secure  the  Palatinate  by  all 
princely  providence  from  being  possessed 


by  the  French;  for,  considering  the  ambi- 
tions of  that  nation  begin  to  show  themselves, 
extended  far  beyond  the  Rhine ; — how  they 
have,  par  bien  seancCy  as  it  were,  set  upon 
and  taken  the  whole  dutchy  of  Lorrein,  and 
how  little  respect  they  manifest  towards  us 
in  their  late  declaration  of  their  Court  of 
Parliament; — ^I  fear  me  they  may  be  apt 
enough  to  make  way  for  themselves  where 
they  find  the  fence  the  lowest." 

233.  Charles  says  to  him,  1634,  concern- 
ing a  Parliament,  "  as  for  that  hydra,  take 
good  heed ;  for  you  know  that  here  I  have 
found  it  as  well  cunning  as  malicious." 

238.  His  management  of  the  Irish  Par- 
liament. 

They  themselves  could  not  deny,  had 
the  payments  been  set  on  the  wealthy 
(whereas  most  inconscionably  the  landlords 
and  money-men,  to  ease  themselves,  had 
laid  it  upon  the  poor  and  bare  tenants) 
they  could  have  pinched  no  man. 

246.  Of  the  nobility  who  were  absent  in 
England,  he  says,  "  I  had  rather  have  their 
proxies  than  their  company." 

247.  Half  musket  shot, — ^if  they  be  good 
you  must  have  them  out  of  Holland  .  .  . 
your  officers  of  the  ordnance,  I  fear,  rather 
take  counsel  how  to  save  a  proportion  upon 
every  musket  or  corselet  to  their  own  purses, 
than  how  to  perform  the  service  sufficiently 
for  the  good  of  the  business. 

249.  He  intercedes  for  the  mitigation  of 
Sir  John  Bourchier's  fine,  in  a  way  very 
honourable  to  himself. 

267.  The  Popish  party  and  their  clergy 
infinitely  solicitous  that  no  Protestants  be 
chosen  (to  Parliament)  where  they  can  pos- 
sibly hinder  it. 

269.  '*  In  these  matters  of  form,  it  is  the 
best  not  to  be  wiser  than  those  that  went 
before  us,  but  stare  super  vias  antiquasy 

270.  "  The  Priests  and  Jesuits  here  are 
very  busy  in  the  election  of  knights  and 
burgesses  for  this  Parliament ;  call  the  peo- 
ple to  their  masses,  and  there  charge  diem 
on  pain  of  excommunication  to  give  their 
voice  with  no  Protestant.  I  purpose  here- 
after to  question  some  of  them,  being  in- 
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deed  a  very  insufierable  thing  for  them 
thus  to  interpose  in  causes  which  are  purely 
civil,  and  of  passing  ill  consequences  to 
warm  and  inflame  the  subjects  one  against 
another,  and  in  the  last  resort,  to  bring  it 
to  a  direct  party  of  Protestant  and  Papist, 
which  surely  is  to  be  avoided  as  much 
as  may  be,  imless  our  number  were  the 
greater." 

271.  Letter  from  Bishop  Bridgeman  (of 
Chester),  thanking  him  for  certain  judicious 
church  promotions. 

273.  His  promise  to  raise  and  clear  the 
revenue, — **  and  if  in  all  this  I  make  one 
penny  of  benefit  to  myself,  in  the  course  of 
these  payments,  let  my  master  take  my 
head  upon  my  return." 

Speech  at  the  opening  of  the  Irish  Par- 
liament.— "  I  spake  it  not  betwixt  my  teeth, 
but  so  loud  and  heartily,  that  I  protest  unto 
you  I  was  faint  withal  at  the  present,  and 
the  worse  for  it  two  or  three  days  after. 
It  makes  no  matter,  for  this  way  I  was 
assured  they  should  have  sound  at  least, 
with  how  little  weight  soever  it  should  be 
attended.  And  the  success  was  answerable : 
for  had  it  been  low  and  mildly  delivered,  I 
might  perchance  have  gotten  from  them,  it 
was  pretty  well :  whereas  this  way,  filling 
one  of  their  senses  with  noise,  and  amusing 
the  rest  with  earnestness  and  vehemence, 
they  sware  (yet  forgive  them,  they  know 
not  what  they  say)  it  was  the  best  spoken 
they  ever  heard  in  their  lives." 

274.  ^  Surdy  this  kingdom  is  iu  an  ez- 
eellent  way,  and  England  to  hope  for  a  con- 
siderable supply  from  hence,  which  hitherto 
hath  been  of  infinite  expense  unto  us." 

284.  ^*  Surely  the  more  I  am  trusted,  the 
greater  shall  be  my  care.  I  shall  be  watch- 
fid  upon  all  occasions,  and  by  fitting  de- 
grees still  to  abate  from  the  power  of  the 
Popish  clergy,  which  indeed  was  grown  to 
excess,  and  a  shame  it  was  ever  suffered  to 
rise  to  such  a  height." 

295.  Obliged,  by  want  of  support  from 
England,  to  give  up  his  scheme  of  making 
iron  ordnance  in  Ireland. 

296.  Tfcllow — their  great  staple  com- 


modity, out  of  which  they  pretend  are  to 
be  raised  their  own  rents,  and  all  the  great 
pajrments  to  his  Majesty.  Direction  had 
been  sent  from  England  to  stop  its  expor- 
tation which  Strafford  would  not  follow, 
saying  it  would  infinitely  discontent  them 
aU,  nothing  so  much,  and  destroy  their 
trade  above  all  that  can  be  foreseen. 

297.  '*  I  spend  a  round  sum,  more  than 
all  my  entertainments  come  to." 

300.  He  intreats  of  Laud  to  aid  him  in 
keeping  the  revenue  of  Ireland  from  the 
English  minister. 

300.  Cottington.  Who  was  this  with  the 
beads  ?     330. 

303.  A  greyhound  for  the  prince.  1634. 

308.  Restraint  of  tallow, — it  was  designed 
to  give  the  Soap  Corporation  the  sole  right 
of  vending  it.     His  arguments  against  it. 

350.  His  conduct  when  Sir  Piers  Crosby 
threw  out  the  bill  for  repressing  of  murders, 
by  a  strict  punishment  of  the  accessories. 

353.  Motives  for  continuing  the  parlia- 
ment. 

All  the  Protestants  are  for  plantations, 
aU  the  others  against  them. 

364.  Intrigues  of  France  with  the  Pa- 
pists. France  having  taken  up  the  am- 
bitious views  of  Spain,  and  employing  the 
same  course  of  policy.  This  is  a  good  letter 
of  Coke's. 

365.  Charles  chose  to  have  the  Irish  Par- 
liament dissolved,  "  My  reasons,"  he  says, 
"  are  grounded  upon  my  experience  of 
them  here ;  they  are  of  the  nature  of  cats. 
They  ever  grow  curst  with  age ;  so  that  if 
ye  will  have  good  of  th6m,  put  them  off 
handsomely  when  they  come  to  any  age,  for 
young  ones  are  ever  most  tractable.  And 
in  earnest  you  will  find  that  nothing  can 
more  conduce  to  the  beginning  of  a  new, 
than  the  well  ending  of  the  former  Par- 
liament." 

367.  He  delays  admitting  the  Earl  of 
Nothisdale  to  be  of  the  council,  because  he 
is  a  Papist.  ^  I  judge  it  without  all  ques- 
tion far  the  greatest  service  that  can  be  done 
unto  your  crowns,  on  this  side,  to  draw 
Ireland  into  a  conformity  of  religion  with 
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England,  which  indeed  would  undoubtedly 
set  your  Majesty  in  greater  strength  and 
safety  within  your  own  dominions,  than  any 
thing  now  lefl  by  the  great  and  happy  wis- 
dom of  yourself  and  blessed  father  unac- 
complished, to  make  us  an  happy  and  secure 
people  within  ourselves.  And  yet  this  be- 
ing a  work  rather  to  be  effected  by  judge- 
ment and  degrees,  than  by  a  giddy  zeal  and 
haste,  whenever  it  shall  seem  good  in  your 
wisdom  to  attempt  it  (for  I  am  confident  it 
is  left  as  a  means  whereby  to  glorify  your 
Majesty's  piety  to  posterity)  there  will  in 
the  way  towards  it  many  things  fall  con- 
tinually in  debate  and  consideration  at  the 
board  with  which  it  will  be  very  unfit  any 
of  the  contrary  religion  be  acquainted." 

371.  "  I  must  tell  you  I  am  in  a  libel 
threatened  with  a  Felton  or  a  Ravillac 
already."     1634. 

378.  Laws  of  wills  and  uses.  His  aim 
to  gain  wardships  for  the  crown,  that  the 
best  houses  might  be  bred  up  in  religion  as 
they  fall. 

392.  **  The  Biscayners  are  fishing  our 
western  ports,  and  have  been  up  the  river 
of  Limerick  forty  or  fii^  miles  within  land, 
and  there  taken  two  or  three  Dutchmen  of 
very  good  value ;  and  would  in  a  short  time, 
if  suffered,  destroy  the  whole  trade  of  this 
kingdom." 

393.  **  Your  advice  by  act  of  state  to  re- 
strain the  sending  over  children  to  be  bred 
in  foreign  parts,  is  not  only  approved,  but 
required  by  his  Majesty  to  be  effectually 
executed." 

394.  ^*  Some  loose  and  dissolved  men  of 
war  of  S.  Sebastian's,  the  Passage,  and  Dun- 
kirk, have  demeaned  themselves  worse  to- 
wards us  than  ever." 

392.  The  great  business  of  the  Londoners' 
plantation.  **  Methinks,  sir  (if  I  may  be  so 
bold),  would  your  Majesty  be  pleased  to 
reserve  it  entire  to  yourself,  after  it  be  once 
settled  well,  it  might  prove  a  fit  part  of  an 
appanage  for  our  young  master  the  Duke 
of  York.  Believe  me,  I  am  of  opinion  it 
may  be  made  a  seigniory  not  altogether 
unworthy  his  Highness." 


401.  Levying  the  subsidies. — "  Yet  that 
I  might  be  the  more  sure  that  all  things 
shall  be  carried  indifferently,  and  that  the 
burthen  may  lie  upon  the  wealthier  sort 
(which,  God  knows,  hath  not  been  the 
fashion  of  L'eland),  I  have  told  them,  that 
I  will  join  four  commissioners  with  theirs 
in  every  county,  with  these  only  instruc- 
tions (the  sum  being  thus  set  by  them- 
selves) to  see  that  all  things  be  carried 
suitable  to  his  Majesty's  justice  and  princely 
regard  of  his  people." 

411.  Weston's  ill  will  to  him,  and  jealousy 
of  his  familiarity  with  Laud. 

431.  —  "  by  your  experience  in  both 
houses  you  have  discovered  the  root  of  all 
disorder  in  that  kingdom  to  be  the  universal 
dependence  of  the  Popish  faction  upon  Je- 
suits and  friars;  which  former  deputies 
have  also  observed,  and  thereupon  moved 
for  their  banishment  and  suppression ;  but 
it  seemeth  the  performance  was  reserved 
for  your  active  resolution." 

444.  Gralway . — ^"  A  country  which  lies  out 
at  a  comer  by  itself,  and  all  the  inhabitants 
wholly  natives  and  papists,  hardly  an  Eng- 
lishman amongst  them,  whom  they  kept  out 
with  all  the  industry  in  the  world." 

473.  Flax. — He  sends  to  buy  seed. — ^Vol. 
2,  p.  19. 

492.  HI  effect  of  grants  upon  the  Irish 
exchequer. 

498-9.  Lord  Mountnorris.  502-5.  8.  9. 
14.  9. 

504.  Howell  says  of  him,  **  I  never  knew 
any  man's  misery  so  little  resented,  who 
having  contested  with  so  many  lord  depu- 
ties b  now  met  withal." 

511.  Cottington. — "  You  said  right,  that 
Mountnorris  his  business  would  make  a 
great  noise;  for  so  it  hath  amongst  igno- 
rant, but  especially  ill-affected  people ;  but 
it  hath  stuck  little  among  the  wiser  sort,  and 
begins  to  be  blown  away  amongst  the  rest." 

Grarrard  writes  more  faithfully. — 508-9. 

Vol.  2,  p.  15.  Strafford.—**  The  truth  is, 
Sir  L.  Carey  is  a  vain  young  man,  and  can- 
not be  sufficiently  taught  to  leam  his  duty, 
as  well  to  his  betters  as  to  his  oyfh  soldiers. 
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You  shall  do  well  to  cause  him  to  pay  his 
soldiers  what  he  oweth  them,  and  to  defalk 
it  out  of  his  own  entertainments.  I  under- 
stand bj  his  uncle  Newburgh,  he  has  a  great 
mind  to  part  with  his  company,  and  to  be- 
stow himself  in  the  Low  Countries,  which 
I  am  glad  of,  that  we  may  get  shut  of  him 
there." 

17.  Summary  of  what  he  had  done  in  Ire- 
land. 

18.  Equal  justice.    Wilb  and  uses. 

23.  '*  I  have  with  much  difficulty  ob- 
tained direction  for  a  privy  seal  for  taking 
off  the  four  shillings  upon  a  ton  of  coals, 
new  imposition;  as  also  that  other  im- 
measurable charge  set  upon  horses  to  be 
transported  hence  into  Ireland,  as  also  one 
shilling  and  sixpence  upon  every  head  of 
cattle,  and  stopped  anotiier  imposition  in- 
tended to  be  set  upon  all  live  sheep  brought 
thence." 

42.  He  recommends  that  the  King  should 
preferably  employ  men  of  fortune  in  his  ser- 
vice, rather  than  those  who  have  their  for- 
tunes to  make. 

54.  Charles  intended  the  place  of  Ad- 
miral for  the  Duke  of  York.  ' 

56.  Sir  Henry  Anderson,  of  Yorkshire, 
obtains  an  audience,  and  makes  a  remon- 
strant speech  to  the  King,  1636. 

65,  Duke  of  York  to  be  provided  for 
in  Ireland.  **  God  having  blest  you  with 
so  royal  and  plentiful  a  posterity,  if  pro- 
visions be  not  early  thought  of  for  them  by 
your  servants,  and  by  yourself,  they  will 
at  some  time  or  other  fall  weightily  and 
with  pressure  upon  the  crown." 

72.  Marquis  Hamilton  is  not  easily 
taken  off,  especially  where  there  is  a  glim- 
mering of  good  profit  to  come  in. — Gab- 


92.  Plots  of  the  exiles,  and  advice  con- 
cerning the  army  in  Ireland,  to  be  kept  up 
till  total  conformity  in  religion  be  brought 
about. 

96.  Against  sending  the  rents  to  the 
English  Exchequer. 

103.  Coke  calls  the  changing  of  the  ten- 
ures of  the  lower  sort  of  Irish  from  their 


oppressing  Lords  to  their  gracious  King, 
the  "  true  foundation  of  wealth  and  peace, 
and  the  only  hope  of  introducing  civility 
and  religion,  wherein  the  prosperity  of  that 
kingdom  doth  consist."  He  tells  Went- 
worth  this  in  his  masterpiece. 

108.  "  If  old  Ned  Coke  were  alive 
again,  he  would  perchance  advise  him  to 
take  the  company  of  his  fellows  along  with 
him,  and  tell  him  (as  he  never  failed  to  do, 
as  oflen  as  a  patent  of  monopoly  came  in 
his  way)  animalia  solivaga  semper  sunt 
nocivoj  and  for  better  authority  quote  him 
Aristotle  for  it." — ^Wbntworth. 

109.  He  writes  to  the  Duke  of  Medina, 
saying,  he  has  sent  "  those  merchants  and 
ship  to  begin  and  settle,  I  trust,  a  trade 
of  linen  cloths,  much  if  I  deceive  not  my- 
self, to  the  benefit  of  both  kingdoms." 

111.  Irish  abroad  plotting  rebellion,  and 
inciting  Spain  and  Rome  to  encourage  and 
support  it. 

112.  Strafford*s  letters  to  Con  upon  this 
subject. 

119.  To  Laud.  "  If  others  would  keep 
the  same  quarter  with  us  your  grace  doth, 
that  is,  first  require  our  opinions  on  this 
side,  before  anything  be  resolved  there,  his 
Majesty  would  not  be  so  early  and  oflen 
engaged  to  the  prejudice  of  these  affairs ; 
and  drawing  along  with  it  a  mighty  dis- 
advantage upon  us,  that  by  this  means  be- 
come the  negative  ministers  of  casting  them 
aside  at  afler,  and  contracting  unto  our- 
selves the  hatred  of  the  parties  interested, 
as  the  reward  of  our  good  and  faithful 
service." 

124.  **  My  Lord  of  Holland  tells  every 
one  that  he  hath  so  satisfied  mv  Lord  of 
Salisbury,  that  he  thinks  he  did  him  a 
favour  to  fiine  him  but  £20,000 ;  but  I  be- 
lieve that  my  Lord  of  Northumberland  hath 
made  his  sister  Carlisle  speak  to  my  Lord 
of  Holland,  and  the  fiine  will  be  remitted, 
but  I  do  not  think  the  other  will  remit  the 
injury,  for  weak  minds  have  strong  reten- 
tions of  injuries,  and  only  noble  hearts 
know  how  to  forgive." — Lobd  Conwat. 

131.  Laud  replies.    ^*  I  am  sorry  if  the 
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ministers  on  this  side  do  not  keep  the 
quarter  they  should  with  you.  For  there 
is  no  reason  in  the  world  that  the  sourness 
of  every  negative  should  be  put  upon  you 
on  that  side.  Great  reason  there  is  that  it 
should  be  kept  off  from  the  King  as  much 
as  may  be,  and  as  great  that  it  should  be 
divided  among  the  ministers  with  some  in- 
difierency,  and  not  lodged  upon  one,  or 
few.  But  this  is  not  the  way,  for  every 
man  saves  himself  as  well  as  he  can,  let  the 
burden  light  where  it  will.  And  now  I  am 
grown  almost  as  proud  as  you,  for  whereas 
you  write  that  his  Majesty  must  not  always 
look  to  be  served  upon  such  terms,  I  shall 
say  so  too ;  and  perhaps  when  I  am  gone, 
my  saying  shall  be  foimd  true." 

132.  Laud.  ^'  I  see  your  lordship  hath  a 
great  opinion  of  him  (Sir  G.  Radcliffe)  or 
ebe  you  would  not  trust  your  son  with 
him.  And  I  hope  he  will  discharge  that 
trust,  so  as  shall  give  you  content,  and  lay 
such  a  foundation  in  your  son  as  shall 
enable  him  to  withstand  any  Prynningy 

135.  Tobacco  contract.  Strafford  writes 
to  the  king  of  his  unfriends.  His  profits,  p. 
137. 

138.  "  Mr.  Hambden  is  a  great  brother : 
and  the  very  genius  of  that  nation  of  people 
leads  them  always  to  oppose  as  well  civilly 
as  ecclesiastically  all  that  ever  authority 
ordains  for  them;  but  in  good  faith  were 
they  right  served,  they  should  be  whipt 
home  into  their  right  wits ;  and  much  be- 
holden they  should  be  to  any  that  would 
thoroughly  take  pains  with  them  in  that 
kind." — Straffobd,  1637. 

151.  Bedell.  He  had  devoted  all  he 
should  recover  in  a  certain  process  for  his 
see,  to  the  edition  of  the  Irish  Bible. 

158.  "As  well  as  I  think  of  Mr.  Hamb- 
den*s  abilities,  I  take  his  will  and  peevish- 
ness to  be  full  as  great ;  and  without  dimi- 
nution to  him,  judge  the  other  (?)  howbeit 
not  the  father  of  the  country  (a  title  some 
will  not  stick  to  give  unto  them  both,  to 
put  them,  if  it  be  possible,  the  faster  and 
farther  out  of  their  wits)  the  very  Sinciput, 
the  vertical  point  of  the  whole  faction." 


185.  1638.  The  Scots.  "There  is  a 
speech  here  that  they  have  sent  to  know 
the  number  of  Scotchmen  in  Ulster ;  and 
that  privately  there  hath  been  a  list  taken 
of  such  as  are  able  to  bear  arms,  and  that 
they  are  found  to  be  above  40,000  in 
Ulster  only." — Laud. 

196.  Northumberland  writes  (1638, 
July)  concerning  the  Scotch  troubles — 
"  In  the  Exchequer  (being  examined  upon 
thb  occasion)  there  is  found  but  £200; 
nor  by  all  the  means  that  can  yet  be  de- 
vised, the  treasurer  and  Cottington  enga- 
ging both  the  king*s  and  their  own  credits, 
are  able  to  raise  but  £110,000  towards  the 
maintaining  of  this  war.  The  king*s  maga- 
zines are  totally  unfurnished  of  arms  and 
all  sorts  of  ammunition,  and  commanders 
we  have  none,  either  for  advice  or  execu- 
tion. The  people  through  all  England  are 
generally  so  discontented  by  reason  of  the 
multitude  of  projects  daily  imposed  upon 
them,  as  I  think  ^ere  is  reason  to  fear  tiiat 
a  great  part  of  them  will  be  readier  to  join 
with  the  Scots,  than  to  draw  their  swords 
in  the  king*s  service." 

187.  Concerning  the  Earl  of  Antrim, 
Strafford  says  to  the  king  "  I  neither  hope 
much  of  his  parts,  of  his  power,  or  of  his 
affections." 

188.  1638.  Strafford  fears  the  withdrawal 
of  any  troops  from  Ireland,  and  says  to  the 
king,  "Besides,  Sir,  you  understand  how 
little  practice  or  knowledge  I  have  in  these 
military  affairs ;  so  as  I  should  humbly 
desire  to  have  one  experienced  person  left 
near  me,  to  advise  with  upon  any  sudden 
storm." 

190-1.  Strafford*s  view  of  the  Scotch 
troubles,  and  the  course  to  be  pursued,  a 
most  able  letter.  But  when  he  expected 
that  the  means  might  be  raised  by  volun- 
tary contributions,  it  shows  that  he  was  far 
from  being  aware  how  widely  and  deeply 
disaffection  had  spread  and  struck  root,  and 
that  he  thought  others  were  as  disinterested 
and  as  liberal  and  as  loyal  as  himself. 

195.  1638.  "It  is  not  to  be  kept  secret, 
that  there  are  40,000  Scots  in  Ulster  able 
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to  bear  arms ;  we  hear  the  crack  of  it,  if 
not  the  threat,  eTerj  day  in  the  streets. 
And  might  they  have  had  Connaught  too 
(and  that  they  have  it  not,  the  whole  king- 
dom bear  me  the  ill  will  of  it),  it  would  have 
been  so  much  tiie  stronger  laid  for  them.** 

198.  Good  order  of  the  troops  in  Ireland 
— best  manner  of  increasing  them,  204. 

204.  Earl  of  Antrim. 

208.  To  Lord  Clifford,  directions  for 
mustering  and  training. 

219.  The  Bishop  of  Down.  "  All  the  Pu- 
ritans in  my  diocese  are  confident  that  the 
arms  raised  against  the  king  in  Scotland, 
will  procure  them  a  liberty  to  set  up  their 
own  discipline  here  among  themselves,  in- 
somuch that  many  whom  I  had  brought  to 
some  measure  of  conformity  have  revolted 
lately,  and  when  I  call  them  in  question  for 
it,  they  scorn  my  process.*' 

221.  The  Queen's  Letter  concerning  St. 
Patrick's  purgatory,  and  Strafford's  reply  I 
this  in  1638 !  Laud  says  of  it  to  him : — 
p.  230.  "  I  am  half  way  into  purgatory  to 
think  such  a  motion,  in  such  a  place,  at 
such  a  time,  amidst  such  people,  should  be 
offered  to  you  I  But  in  this  you  have  played 
the  courtier  notably,  and  I  hope  to  good 
purpose.  Tou  may  see  by  that  what  good 
offices  I  have  done  me  here,  for  I  have  many 
motions  from  thence  which  I  can  scarce  tell 
what  to  say  to." 

283.  Strafford  to  the  King.  ''We  see  the 
monstrous  birth,  the  late  contempt  of  in- 
feriors, the  negligence  and  remissness  in 
some  others  to  preserve  magistracy,  hath 
brought  forth  among  us,  and  sure  how  could 
other  fruit  be  with  right  reason  expected  ? 
For  that  once  trod  down  it  cannot  choose 
but  the  next  step  will  be  upon  monarchy 
itself." 

288.  Character  of  Sir  J.  Hotham  whom 
Strafford  recommends  to  the  King. 

288.  His  anxiety  that  the  King  should 
have  the  credit  of  kind  actions. 

297.  Earl  of  Antrim.  Strafford's  sense  of 
danger  from  the  arming  a  body  of  Irish. 

Impossibility  of  raising  money  in  Ireland 
by  loan. 


300.  As  many  O's  and  Mac's  as  would 
startle  a  whole  council  board  on  this  side  to 
hear  of. 

Antrim,  he  proposed  to  transport  over 
with  him  10,000  live  cows  to  furnish  them 
with  milk,  which  he  affirmed  had  been  his 
grandfather  Tyrone's  play. 

302.  He  saw  they  would  do  well  enough, 
feed  their  horse  with  leaves  of  trees  and 
themselves  with  shamrocks. 

307.  ''  It  is  most  true  Leslie  can  neither 
write  nor  read,  and  to  boot  a  bastard  begot 
betwixt  two  mean  folks.  A  captain  he  is, 
but  no  such  great  Eall-Cow  as  they  would 
have  him;  never  general  to  the  King  of 
Swede ;  general  of  the  forces  (as  they  learn 
to  command,  howbeit  in  itself  not  so  good 
as  that  of  colonel)  of  a  Hanse  town.  Lu- 
beck,  as  I  take  it,  and  no  more." 

308.  Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale  active  in 
opposing  ship-money,  1639. 

Letters  to  Sir  J.  Hotham. 

313.  Advice  to  avoid  fighting,  but  secure 
Berwick  and  Carlisle.  1639. 

314.  And  not  to  strike  the  first  blow.  324. 

322.  French  ambassador  wants  to  accom- 
pany the  army, — that  he  might  communicate 
with  the  Covenanters. 

325.  Treachery  in  Scotland. 

327.  To  Sir  Henry  Vane,  he  speaks  of 
**  the  secresy  you  nobly  promise,  and  I  as- 
sure myself  from  your  own  virtue  and 
affections  to  me ! " 

332.  Charles  giving  way  to  the  Earl  of 
St.  Albans  and  others,  365.  81. 

335.  Earl  of  Antrim,  336-57-8,  9. 

343.  Measiires  for  ascertaining  the  num- 
ber of  Scots  in  Ireland. 

366.  Earl  of  St.  Alban  and  Clanrichard, 
425. 

**  It  hath  been  the  constant  endeavour  of 
this  state  to  break  the  dependencies  which 
great  lords  draw  to  themselves  of  followers, 
tenants,  and  neighbours,  and  make  the  sub- 
ject to  hold  immediately  of  the  crown,  and 
not  to  be  liable  to  the  distresses  of  great 
lords." 

383.  Oath  scrupled  by  the  Scots. 

388,  9.    Strafford's  opinion  of  the  ship 
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money,  the  duty  of  obedience  and  the  dan- 
ger of  imaginary  liberties. 

416.  Charleses  promise  "  on  the  word  of 
a  king." 
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Lau^8  Life  and  Troubles, 

Preface. 

Prynne*s  villany  with  the  papers,  4.  39. 

Archbishop  Williams.    Hacket. 

Fate  of  the  papers. 

Sancroft  left  perhaps  more  written  with 
his  own  hand  than  any  man  either  of  this, 
or  the  last  age,  ever  did  write. 

9.  Laud*s  desire  of  union. 

14.  Dream,  20.  39. 

15.  Death  of  James  I.  20. 

16.  O.  P. 

21.  Bugs  in  the  text  explained  by 
Churches  in  a  marginal  note. 

27.  Fears  for  the  Church. 

30.  Scheme  for  separating  the  colonies 
from  Spain,  religion  to  be  the  means  em- 
ployed. 

34.  His  sense  of  the  evil  of  factions. 

41.  Dr.  Donne.  "  The  King  forgave  him 
certain  slips  in  a  sermon  preached  April  1, 
Sunday  1627." 

59.  Fall  of  his  picture. 

73.  Protestation  of  his  motives. 

74.  Brutality  of  Essex  and  Say. 

Comfortable  psalms. 

75.  Scotch  troubles  how  brought  about. 

76.  His  advice  for  peace. 

78.  Lindsey  excludes  clergy  from  the 
pacification. 

Strafibrd  advises  calling  a  parliament. 

79.  Canons.  Continuance  of  the  convo- 
cation, 80. 

83,  4.  Scots  invited. 

85.  Strafibrd  had  scent  of  this,  and  there- 
fore they  struck  first. 

92.  Sunday  the  fast  day  in  Scotland. 

96.  His  objection  to  galleries  in  Churches. 

104.  Charged  with  innovating !  his  re- 
ply. 

113.  Difierence  between  reformation  and 
destruction. 


121.  The  real  presence. 

135.  "  This  I  could  bear  with  more  ease, 
bad  I  not  written  more  against  Popish  su- 
perstition than  any  Presbyter  in  Scotland 
hath  done.** 

144.  Burton,  Prynne,  &c.  Laud  gave 
no  sentence,  as  being  in  some  degree  con- 
cerned, 145. 

151.  The  want  of  written  law  gives  a 
latitude  to  the  judges  which  comes  a  little 
too  near  that  arbitrary  governor  so  much 
and  so  justly  found  fault  with. 

159.  His  feelings  concerning  Popery. 

161.  What  should  keep  him  from  Borne? 
very  fiine. 

162.  Use  that  he  has  made  of  his  reve- 
nues. 

178.  Character  of  Strafibrd. 

187.  Bill  for  taking  away  tbe  bishop's 
votes.    His  foresight. 

206.  Prynne.  208,  216-9,  412-3. 

208.  Synod  of  Divines. 

224.  Uniformity. 

227.  Chillingworth. 

232.  Sir  Henry  Vane. 

297.  Lnpropriations  in  Lreland. 

310.  Featley's  evidence. 

314.  Painted  windows. 

319.  Coronation  oath. 

337.  They  print  whatsoever  is  charged 
against  me  as  if  it  were  fully  proved,  never 
so  much  as  mentioning  what,  or  how  I  an- 
swered. 

340.  Consecration  of  Churches. 

343.  Book  of  sports. 

372.  The  feoffinent. 

387.  Act  against  relieving  a  priest. 

473.  His  birth — ^in  reply  to  Lord  Say. 

475.  His  slow  promotion. 

476.  Aim  in  reforming  a  neglected  wor- 
ship. 

478^  Lord  Say  in  the  Court  of  Wards,  a 
tyrant. 
483.  Gifts  and  graces,  484. 
487.  North  and  south,  &c. 
491.  Preaching. 

498.  Separation. 

499.  Ceremonials. 

"  They  will  be  convinced  in  every  par- 
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ticular  out  of  the  Word  of  Grod,  to  the  very 
taking  up  of  a  rush  or  straw,  as  their  grave 
master  J.  C.  taught  them.  As  if  Grod  took 
care  of  straws,  or  their  taking  of  them  up.** 

501.  Lord  Say,  512. 

502,  3.  Calvinists. 

510.  King*s  power  with  regard  to  the 
Church. 

519.  Great  part  of  the  powder  treason 
was  hatched  at  St.  Winifred^s  WelL 

527.  Running  lectures. 

530.  The  Cathedral  at  Salisbury  much 
pestered  with  seats. 

531.  A  pun.  Laud  and  Charles. 

610.  To  Sir  Ken.  Digby  on  his  change 
of  religion,  a  beautiful  letter,  most  charac- 
teristic of,  and  most  honourable  to  the 
writer. 

Vol.  2. 

189.  Oxford  relapsing  into  a  drinking 
humour. 

195.  Jackson. 

Answer  to  Lord  Say's  speech. 

12.  Roimdheads. 
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ClarendoiCs  State  Papers. 

3.  Spanish  match.  The  Pope  insisted 
that  the  children  should  be  brought  up 
Catholics  under  the  mother  till  they  were 
twelTC  or  fourteen.  James  having  limited 
their  education  under  the  mother  to  seven 
years.  James  was  contented  to  yield  thus 
much  farther,  **  that  howbeit  in  the  public 
articles  (which  in  that  point  he  desires  not 
to  be  altered),  he  mentions  but  seven  years, 
he  will  oblige  himself  privately  by  a  letter 
to  the  King  of  Spain,  that  they  shall  be 
brought  up  9ub  regimine  matris  for  two 
years  longer,  that  is,  until  the  age  of  nine.** 

10.  **  James  promised  a  perpetual  tolera- 
tion to  exercise  the  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gion within  their  private  houses, — but  with 
this  protestation,  that  if  they  shall  inso- 
lently abuse  this  his  Majesty's  high  grace 
and  favour  to  the  danger  of  embroiling  his 
state  and  government,  the  safety  of  the 
Commonwealth  is  in  this  case  supreme  law. 


and  his  Majesty  must,  notwithstanding  his 
said  oath,  proceed  against  the  offenders.** 

14.  Don  Fennyn*s  wild  report  to  Buck- 
ingham of  a  people  in  America  who  pro- 
duced gold,  without  working  for  it  in  the 
mines,  had  also  precious  stones,  and  were 
besotted  with  a  prediction  that  there  should 
come  unto  them  a  nation  with  flaxen  hair, 
white  complexion,  grey  eyes,  that  shall 
govern  them. 

18.  Buckingham's  treaty  with  the  King 
of  Sweden  for  the  conquest  of  that  part  of 
America,  Jamaica,  St.  Domingo,  &c. 

49.  1631.  League  offensive  and  defen- 
sive with  Spiun  against  Holland. 

67.  Prohibited  books  introduced  under 
the  Spanish  resident*s  address. 

72.  Father  Leander  alias  Jones. 

127.  One  D.  Francesco  de  Melo,  of  the 
house  of  Braganza,  a  very  wise  and  well- 
tempered  man,  now  ambassador  at  Geneva, 
1634. 

130.  F.  Leander*s  account  of  the  disputes 
among  the  Roman  Catholics  in  England. 
The  propositions  that  the  King  could  only 
legislate  with  his  parliament,  and  that  in 
certain  cases  the  temporal  commonwealth 
might  depose  the  King,  were  deemed  very 
injurious  to  their  cause. 

134.  "  The  King,*'  F.  Leander  says,  "  b 
not  a  heretic,— only  a  person  not  sufficiently 
informed.** 

140.  Wealth  of  the  Jesuits  in  England, 
some  2  or  £300,000  in  yearly  rents  of 
lands,  houses  and  money  at  use.  More 
than  360  Jesuits  in  the  country,  and  out  of 
it  more  that  550  English  students  in  their 
colleges. 

141.  Danger  from  them. 

159.  List  ofgifts  which  Charles  permitted 
the  Lord  Treasurer  Portland  to  receive, 
amounting  to  £44,500,  among  them  was  a 
sum  of  £500  from  Sir  Wm.  Withpool,  for 
pardoning  his  burning  in  the  hand. 

167.  Employment  of  French  Capuchins 
in  Scotland,  a  mischief  planned  by  Riche- 
lieu and  Father  Joseph,  of  which  Leander 
warns  Windebank.  1634. 

197.  Leander*s  view  of  the  nearness  of 
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the  two  Churches  and  the  speech  of  the 
French  Embassador,  that  ^^  if  the  Hugonots 
had  framed  their  Church  upon  the  model 
of  the  English,  there  would  not  have  been 
a  Papist  at  that  time  in  France.** 

199.  Number  of  missionaries  in  England. 

202.  Desire  of  the  King  and  of  the  Bi- 
shop to  do  away  all  persecution. 

203.  English  clergy  described  by  Lean- 
der. 

208.  Terms  of  possible  reconciliation. 

221.  The  Founder  of  the  Ben.  Coll.  and 
Convent  at  Douay  begins  it  at  Leander*s 
instigation. 

317.  The  Spaniards, — "they  think  we 
are  so  much  in  love  with  this  trade,  as  it  is 
a  recompense  for  any  thing  we  can  do  for 
them.** — ^HoPTON.  1635. 

338.  Windebank  writes  to  the  King,  1635, 
— "  I  am  given  to  understand,  that  the  Pro- 
testants in  France  complain  much  of  an  al- 
tar, which  the  Lord  Scudamore  hath  caused 
to  be  set  up  in  his  chapel  there,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Chiirch  of  England :  which 
being  held  a  great  superstition  by  the  Pro- 
testant party  in  France,  they  are  much  scan- 
dalized at  it ;  and  it  is  thought  it  may  ha- 
zard the  interest  your  Majesty  had  in  that 
party  there  :  and  thereupon  hath  been  for- 
borne by  your  Majesty *s  former  ambassa- 
dor.** 

356.  Charles*s  instruction  to  the  Queen*s 
agent  at  Rome.  He  will  allow  of  no  foreign 
jurisdiction  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Church  of  England :  sees  the  danger :  and 
complains  of  Uie  Jesuits. 

368.  Fanshaw. 
Vol.  2. 

44.  Pope*s  instructions,  that  the  Papists 
be  not  too  forward  in  serving  the  King 
either  with  men  or  money.  And  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  desist  from  that 
foolish,  nay  rather  illiterate  and  childish 
custom  of  distinction  in  the  Protestant  and 
Puritan  doctrine. 

69.  1639.  Sir  Arthur  Hopton  reports  a 
conspiracy  between  the  fugitive  L-ish  in 
Spain,  and  some  Romish  bishops  in  Lreland, 
for  creating  a  rebellion. 


79.  The  Dutch  said  Charles  durst  not 
break  with  them ;  and  if  he  durst,  they 
feared  him  not ;  and  rather  than  suffer  the 
Spanish  fleet  to  escape,  they  would  attack 
it,  though  it  were  placed  upon  his  Majesty's 
beard. 

81.  Charles  saw  that  the  fire  in  Scotland 
threatened  not  only  the  monarchical  go- 
vernment there,  but  in  England  also. 

134.  Windebank*8  merriment  after  his  es- 
cape. Sure  he  could  never  be  a  good  privy 
councillor,  for  he  tells  all  that  he  ever  knew 
or  did. 

Mr.  Sec.  Vane  to  the  Lords*  Justices, 
16th  March,  1640,  warning  them  that  a  re- 
bellion was  intended  in  L'eland. 

135.  Mountnorris*s  letter  to  Straflbrd, 
after  Strafibrd*s  condemnation.— -A  most  af- 
fecting letter. 

144.  Lord  Paget*s  letter  to  the  Parliament 
when  he  joined  the  King. 

146.  Lord  Herbert.  "I  have  got  five 
hundred  pounds.  If  I  could  tell  how,  I 
would  send  it  to  Mrs.  M.  I  cannot  for  my 
life  turn  it  into  gold.** 

151.  Stamford*s  letter  to  the  King,  impu- 
ting all  the  evil  to  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  Arch- 
bishop Williams,  and  the  rest  of  their  cabal. 

155.  An  excellent  letter  of  Sir  W.  Wal- 
ler*s  to  Sir  Ralph  Hopton,  showing  what 
the  feeling  of  good  men  was. 

157.  The  variations  in  the  Scotch  liturgy 
"  were  made  out  of  a  desire  to  comply  with 
those  exceptions  which  were  most  known 
agiunst  it.** 

158.  Motive  for  arresting  Strafford. 
When  members  were  expelled,  there  were 

brought  in  in  their  room  "  mean  and  ob- 
scure persons  both  in  birth  and  fortune, 
who  were  notoriously  known  to  be  disaf- 
fected to  the  government  of  the  church  and 
state.** 

159.  Cause  of  alarm  given  to  the  Lrish 
by  the  Parliament,  before  the  Parliament. 

167.  Lady  Ranelagh. — "  For  we  have 
learnt  at  last  that  it  is  an  easier  thing  to  be 
weary  of  the  government  we  have,  than  to 
mend  ourselves  by  a  change.  Our  own  dis- 
orders have  brought  us  into  this  meddle, 
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that  we  must  either  submit  to  one,  or  be 
t/rranized  over  by  hundreds.  And  those 
that  did  with  the  greatest  Tiolence  pull 
themselves  from  under  the  King*s  govern- 
ment, when  they  looked  upon  it  in  compa- 
rison with  Queen  Elizabeth's,  could  with 
as  much  greediness  submit  to  it,  now  they 
are  able  to  compare  it  experimentallj  wiUi 
Sir  H.  Vane's." 

169.  1644.  Lord  Inchiquin  says  he  en- 
tered into  no  terms  with  the  Parliament 
'*  till  I  saw  that  there  was  no  living  in  L-e- 
land  for  any  but  Papists :  and  that  his  Ma- 
jesty was  yet  so  deluded  by  these  people, 
that  hb  confidence  of  their  integrity  induced 
him  to  leave  us  in  their  power,  who  we  know 
intend  our  extirpation,  and  resolve  to  be  no 
longer  obedient  to  his  Majesty  than  he  shall 
permit  them  to  do  what  may  conduce  to 
that  end. 

'*  Ormond,  the  man  in  the  world  the  re- 
bels have  shown  most  hatred  to,  and  that 
justly,  as  being  the  person  has  given  them 
most  of  prejudice." 

182.  Sir  J.  Hotham,  when  he  departed 
from  London,  gave  assiirance  to  some  of 
his  nearest  friends,  *^  that  he  would  not  deny 
the  King  entrance  into  Hull,  and  surely 
had  not  done  it,  but  that  he  was  informed 
by  some  person  near  the  King,  in  case  he 
permitted  his  Majesty's  entrance,  he  would 
lose  his  head ;  and  it  is  conceived  the  same 
person  did  most  prompt  the  King  to  go  to 
Hull." 

186.  Hotham  was  the  first  man  who 
moved  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  Laud 
might  be  charged  with  high  Reason,  and 
yet  the  person  that  sufiered  unmediately 
before  him  upon  the  same  stage. 

188.  An  excellent  letter  of  Culpeper's 
to  Digby : — "  Remember  that  a  kingdom  is 
at  stake,  and  the  present  and  all  future  ages 
will  call  them  wise  and  honest  too,  that 
shall  preserve  it."  He  advises  "  a  severe 
and  most  strict  reformation  in  the  discipline 
and  manners  of  the  army.  Our  courage  is 
enerved  by  a  lazy  licentiousness ;  and  good 
men  are  so  scandalized  at  the  horrid  impiety 
of  our  armies,  that  they  will  not  believe  that 


Grod  can  bless  any  cause  in  such  hands. 
Begin  upon  a  new  scale,  and  learn  of  my  lord 
Montrose  to  be  as  conscientious  in  protect- 
ing your  friends  as  terrible  to  your  ene- 
mies, and  subtle  in  taking  all  measures  for 
such."  « 

191.  Digby 's  letter  to  the  Scotch  lords : 
— "  Is  there  any  that  would  pretend  them- 
selves bound  in  conscience  to  enforce  the 
same  church  government  here  which  is  set- 
tled in  Scotland?  Certainly,  my  lords,  they 
who  justify  their  taking  up  arms  against 
their  King,  to  withstand  his  imposing  upon 
them  a  church  government,  against  their 
consciences,  can  ill  pretend  to  justify  their 
continuing  in  arms  against  him,  because  he 
will  not  let  them  impose  upon  him  a  church 
government  against  his  conscience." 

201.  Ormond.  287. 

202.  Glamorgan's  instructions :  —  They 
prove  a  lamentable  willingness  in  Charles 
to  make  scape  goats  of  his  faithful  servants. 
And  also  a  duplicity,  which  no  doubt  was 
forced  upon  him  by  the  times.  See  also 
306. 

207.  Culpeper : —  "  As  for  foreign  force, 
it  b  a  vain  dream."  This  was  a  real  states- 
man. 

209.  Charles  represents  to  Montreuil, 
that  if  he  could  in  conscience  consent  to  es- 
tablish a  Presbyterian  Church  in  England, 
the  L[idependents  would  not  submit  to  it. 

220.  1646.  Charles  sends  Montreuil  a 
protestation  ^*  that  all  my  servants,  and  all 
others  who  adhere  to  me,  shall  be  saved 
from  ruin  or  any  public  dishonour.  Which 
is  a  condition  that  my  wife  writ  to  me  that 
not  only  she,  but  likewise  Cardinal  Maze- 
rin,  were  absolutely  of  opinion  that  I  was 
sooner  to  die  than  not  to  have." 

226.  March,  1645-6.  Charles's  overtures 
to  Sir  H.  Vane. 

234.  1646.  Hyde  looks  for  advantages 
which  "  may  be  taken  from  the  necessary 
distractions  among  themselves;  there  being 
not  yet  six  men  of  one  mind  in  their  future 
designs  upon  the  public,  or  in  their  private 
charity  to  each  otJier." 

243.  Charles's  ground  for  refusing  to 
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yield  in  churcli  matters,  forcibly  stated. 
254. 

252.  An  Irish  row  described  to  the  Nun- 
cio. 

257.  Protestation  of  the  Irish  Popish 
clergy,  that  they  all  propagate  the  Romish 
faith. 

278.  Charles  says  of  the  Scotch, ''  The 
Devil  owes  them  a  shame.** 

296.  His  contrition  for  Strafibrd*s  death, 
and  his  declaration,  that  he  was  surprised 
into  his  assent  to  the  perpetual  Parliiunent, 
**  instantly  after  I  made  that  base  unworthy 
concession.*' 

298.  The  Pope*s  terms  communicated 
through  Sir  K.  Digby. 

317.  "I  am  not  satisfied  that  too  impe- 
rious a  dislike  heretofore  in  our  Church  of 
England,  when  she  was  of  reputation  and 
authority  toward  those  churches,  (the 
French,)  especially  the  testy  and  imprudent 
carriage  of  my  lord  Sligo,  when  he  was  am- 
bassador, towards  those  of  Charenton,  was 
not  the  best  argimient  that  hath  been  yet 
given,  for  those  imworthy  and  uncharitable 
opinions  of  the  religion  of  the  King  and 
Court  of  England.** — Htdb. 

322.  Hyde*s  opinion,  that  the  Scots  would 
not  betray  the  King. 

326.  1646-7.  His  opinion  that  the  Kmg 
should  make  no  unworthy  concessions. 

333.  His  foresight  that  there  could  be  no 
peace  till  we  were  prepared  to  settle  upon 
the  old  foundations. 

336.  Scandal  of  entertaining  Con. — and 
inexcusable  intrigues  with  the  Irish  Catho- 
lics. Here  is  a  feeling  evinced  of  Charles*s 
want  of  openness  to  his  best  servants. 

337.  The  Scotch  a  bare-faced  rebellion. 
342.  Of  Digby  he  says,  "Yet  truly  I  more 

fear  that  young  man*s  fate,  than  I  do  any 
man*s  to  whom  I  wish  so  well.** 

366.  "  If  ever  I  come  abroad  again  into 
the  world,  and  any  part  be  mean  enough 
for  me  to  act,  I  shall  have  ambition  enough 
to  make  some  means  to  be  admitted  to  my 
lord  marquis  (Ormond,)  whom,  in  good 
faith,  I  take  to  be  the  most  excellent  subject 
the  King  b  lord  of.^ 


'»♦ 


383.  1647.  Nicholas  writes  as  news  which 
he  has  received  from  England:  —  "The 
House  of  Commons  hath  again  voted  the 
settlement  of  Presbytery,  with  liberty  for 
tender  consciences,  which  is  a  back  door  to 
let  in  all  sects  and  heresies.  The  Socinians 
now  begin  to  appear  in  great  numbers  im- 
der  the  title  of  Rationalists ;  and  there  are 
a  sect  of  women  lately  come  from  foreign 
parts,  and  lodged  in  Southwark,  called 
Quakers,  who  swell,  shiver,  and  shake,  and 
when  they  come  to  themselves,  (for  in  all 
the  time  of  their  fits  Mahomet*s  holy  ghost 
converses  with  them,)  they  begin  to  preach 
what  hath  been  delivered  to  them  by  the 
spirit.** 

448-9.  Charles's  most  admirable  letter 
to  his  son. 

455.  Scheme  for  attempting  to  release 
the  King  from  Carisbrook. 

543.  Ascham.  "There  was  found  about 
the  person  of  the  man  when  he  was  dead, 
upon  the  left  side  next  his  skin,  and  nearest 
his  heart,  a  plate  of  silver,  which  is  now  in 
his  majesty*s  keeping,  (of  Spain)  and  a 
model  whereof  we  herein  send  your  Ma- 
jesty. We  here  take  it  to  be  some  combi- 
nation entered  into  at  that  time.  It  may 
be  the  hieroglyphic  may  be  better  under- 
stood nearer  England,  though  it  wants  not 
several  comments  here.** 

554.  Whalley. 

xxxvii.  App.  "  The  King  (1647)  lately 
asked  Mr.  Marshall  what  exceptions  they 
had  against  the  Liturgy,  or  against  what 
part  of  it  they  took  dislike.  He  answered 
that  the  Parliament  had  made  an  ordinance 
that  it  should  not  be  used  and  therefore  he 
could  not  approve  of  it.  To  which  the  King 
replied  that  he  could  have  had  as  good  a 
reason  as  that  from  the  Earl  of  Pembroke.** 

Martin,  upon  reading  of  letters  from 
Holmby,  desiring  directions  how  to  deal 
with  such  as  flocked  up  to  be  touched  by 
the  King,  said  he  knew  not  but  the  Parlia- 
ment*s  Great  Seal  might  do  it  as  well,  if 
there  were  an  ordinance  for  it. 

xl.  "There  is  a  new  sect  sprung  up 
among  them,  1647,  and  these  are  the  Ra- 
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I ;  uid  what  their  reaion  dictates 
in  cliDTch  or  itftte  stands  for  good 
ej  be  convinced  witb  better ;  that 
diDg  as  it  serres  their  own  tunu." 


>n<iH  I  Bi 
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re  that  he  yrta  an  tunr- 
■e  that  he  was  a  hjpocrite,  at 
•long,  though  it  woe  most  probable 
one  at  fint." — Cato'b  Letteri,  vol. 


rerjM 


le  seems  to  ine  true. 


I  BBjB  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
1783,  "Mj  friend  Dade  tells  me 
unilj  in  the  East  Riding  of  York- 
e  in  possession  of  a  collection  of  let- 
itten  from  Cheshuut  bj  a  woman 
ed  as  mistress  with  Richard  Crom- 
hich  gives  a  particular  account  of 
h,  and  of  the  most  material  transs 
f  the  Utter  part  of  his  life." 
«'b  lUattrationt,  vol.  6,  p.  413. 


fichoit.    CalmnUm  and  Arminianum 


B08B  benevolent  men  who  plead  for 
■fectly  innocuous  nature  of  mental 
ronld  acknowledge  the  eironeous- 
ihis  principle,  were  thej  to  peruse 
nge  and  unscriptunl  ass^tions  made 
7  of  the  early  Calvinists. 
in  "  si^rfusticallj  changed  some  of  the 
xtrines  of  the  Gospel  into  the  fate 

loctrines  connected  with  general  re- 
}n  suffered  greatly  from  being  re- 
[ided  solely  by  the  Lutherans,  some 
e  tenets  were  exceedingly  obnoxious 
I  moderate  men  as  wished  to  be  at 
atest  possible  distance  from  Popery. 
To  Lutherans  at  Dort. 
Fhe  explanatory  and  oflen  opposite 


lignificationa  ^ven  by  the  various  pardes 
it  Dort,  occupy  a  far  larger  space  in  the 
acta  than  the  canons  themselves,  and  con- 
tain curious  apologies  for  every  contradic- 
tory grade  of  Calvinism. 

TTiT  Since  the  middle  of  the  last  cen> 
tury  Arminianism  has  been  rapidly  gtuning 
ground  in  Scotland. 

xxsiii.  Grotius's  Adversaria  published 
after  his  death,  and  the  extracts  there  from 
other  writers,  have  past  for  hie  own,  where 
opinions  contrary  to  his  have  been  ascribed 

xlv.  Puritans  of  the  Rebellion  differ  from 
their  predecessors,  for  they  commenced  of- 
fensive operations  (the  English  ones)  not 
as  seceders  from  the  church,  but  as  Calvin- 
ists. The  trumpeters  and  drummers  and 
bellows-blowers  of  rebellion  were  conform- 
able Episcopalians. 

Laud's  moderation. 

xlvi.  After  the  Beatoration,  "the  rigid 
Calvinists  almost  onanimouely  became  Non- 
conformists, and  the  more  moderate  Pres- 
byteriaoB  with  nearly  all  the  Arminians, 
took  refuge  under  Episcopacy." 

xlvii.  Milton  defends  the  regicide  by 
quotations  from  Calvin  and  his  folloners. 

xlviii.  " — itwasageneralCalvinisticcru- 
sade  against  Arminiantsm  and  Episcopacy." 

Luther  sabered  as  he  advanced  in  years, 
and  then  his  sentiments  concerning  lawful 
obedience  were  entirely  changed. 

xlix.  Mr.  Scott  calls  the  bellwethers 
of  rebellion  a  few  honest  but  nndisceming 
men.  Nichols  shows  that  they  were  nei- 
ther. 

His  acknowledgment  of  obligation  to 
them  when  they  had  amended  their  ways, 
and  confined  diemselves  to  the  duties  of 
their  profession. 

1.  John  Dnrye  had  been  employed  un- 
der Land  for  many  years  in  trying  to  effect 
a  union  among  the  Frotestauta.  He  be- 
came a  Bellwether. 

lii.  Opportunitiesof  religions  instruction 
which  the  Long  Parliament  enjoyed  I 

Effect  of  their  perversion  of  religion  in 
producing  irreligion. 
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liv.  Complaints  by  the  preachers  of  the 
Parliament  as  being  sermon-proof. 

Ivii.  The  judges,  not  the  bishops,  occa- 
sioned the  grievance  and  the  rebellion. 

Comparison  between  the  loyal  and  the 
Parliament  sermons. 

Iviii.  When  did  these  abominations  break 
out  ? — ^when  the  Covenant  triumphed.  A 
good  passage. 

lix.  Episcopacy  popular — ^made  so  by  the 
consequences  of  destroying  it. 

Ix.  The  Puritans  were  the  fathers  of  En- 
glish liberty,  just  as  the  devil  was  the  cause 
of  Job's  final  earthly  prosperity. 

Ixi.  Intolerance  preached  by  them. 

Lxiii.  Saying  of  John  Hales  that  he  would 
renounce  the  Church  of  England  to-morrow 
if  it  obliged  him  to  believe  that  any  other 
Christians  should  be  damned,  and  that  no- 
body would  conclude  another  man  to  be 
damned  who  did  not  wish  him  so.  xciv. 

Ixiv.  Cudworth's  description  of  zeal. 

bdx.  Cromwell's  policy  with  the  Inde- 
pendents, setting  them  to  prepare  a  Confes- 
sion of  faith, — ^which  would,  ipso  facto,  have 
Presbyterianized  them. 

IxxL  English  oath  and  English  con- 
sciences :  happily  likened  by  Jeremiah  Bur- 
roughes. 

Ixxiv.  Owen  acquits  the  zeal  of  those  who 
put  Servetus  to  death. 

Sedgewick.  Opposite  revelations  con- 
cerning the  ELing's  murder. 

Ixxviii.  An  hundred  and  fourscore  new 
opinions.  707. 

Ixxix.  Arminianism  and  Episcopacy  both 
iu  such  formally  excluded  from  the  bene- 
fits of  toleration,  even  in  the  republican 
army. 

Ixxxv.  Change  in  the  Long  Parliament. 
Ixxxvi. 

Ixxxvii.  Good  effect  that  some  good  men 
remained. 

The  second  hot  inquisition  against  Ar- 
minianism (1653)  undertaken  at  the  earnest 
solicitation  and  under  the  immediate  con- 
duct of  the  Independents :  that  of  1643  was 
by  the  Presbytciy.  In  this  the  Calvinists 
agreed  heartily. 


c.  Cudworth  not  asked  to  preach  after  a 
sermon  upon  the  life  of  Christ. 

Jackson. 

Cudworth's  father  was  editor  of  Perkins's 
works. 

cv.  Cudworth's  description  of  holiness. 

cviii.  Schism  sown  by  the  Papists. 

cxiv.  Host  of  Calvinistic  prophets. 

cxv.  Mede  had  defended  the  rites  which 
Andrews,  not  Baud,  revived. 

cxvi.  Strafford  and  Laud,  they  were  ra- 
ther baited  to  death  by  beasts  than  sen- 
tenced with  any  colour  of  law  or  justice. 

cxxi.  P.  Heylyn.  310. 

cxxxvi.  Peter  Du  Moulin — ^he  and  his 
family  firebrands. 

cxli.  William  Orme's  rascaUy  book.  380. 

cxlvii.  Winwood's  character  of  Grotius. 

cl.  Abbot.  * 

clxi.  Hooker  attacked  as  not  Calvinistic. 
Tolerance  of  opposite  doctrines  in  his  time. 

clxii.  All  the  turbulent  spirits,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  high  Calvinists. 

cxliv.  Evangelical  reviewers  he  calls  re- 
gular traders  in  misrepresentation. 

4.  Many  converts  to  Arminianism  during 
the  Rebellion. 

5.  Mr.  Knowlittle  is  Hugh  Peters — ^Dr. 
Dubious  is  Baxter. 

9.  Debates  by  word  of  mouth  useless,  or 
hurtful.  This  is  beautifully  said  by  Wo- 
mack. 

16.  Franeker,  the  grand  hotbed  of  the 
rankest  Calvinism.  197.    Its  character. 

There  are  good  names  in  this  Exam. 
Mr.  Frybabe,  and  Dr.  Damman — ^which  is 
the  better  for  being  a  real  name^ — and  of  a 
Calvinist  divine,  whom  it  suited  to  a  letter. 

3 1 .  Sudden  conversions. — "  The  ordinary 
course  is  not  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to 
offer  violence  to  us,  and  to  take  us  by 
force ;  but  for  us  to  do  so  by  it." 

71.  Calvin'sill temper.— ''Thatwildbeast 
of  impatience,"  he  cidled  it,  ^*  that  raged  in 
him  and  was  not  yet  tamed."  He  would 
frequently  reproach  his  brethren  (especially 
if  they  dissented  from  him  in  the  matter  of 
predestination,  &c.)  by  the  name  of  ELnave, 
Dog  and  Satan.    And  he  so  vexed  the  spirit 


of  Bacer,  that  he  provoked  the  good,  mild 
man  to  write  thus  to  him,  *  Judicas  prout 
tnuis,  vel  odisti;  amas  autem  vel  odisti, 
prout  libet  :*  that  his  judgement  was  go- 
vern^ by  his  passions  of  love  and  hatred, 
and  these  by  his  lust.  And  for  his  bitter 
speeches  Bucer  gave  him  the  title  of  a  fra- 
tricide."— Bishop  Womack. 

203.  It  was  common  for  a  church,  i.  e. 
a  congregation,  to  educate  a  promising 
young  man  for  their  pastor.  But  whether 
this  were  done  in  the  English  Church  I  know 
not.  It  is  the  Hugonot  church  of  Bour- 
deaux  which  is  spoken  of,  as  thus  doing  in 
the  case  of  Cameron  what  ^^  was  very  com- 
mon at  that  period,  and  worthy  to  be  more 
generally  adopted  in  modem  times.** — It 
cannot  be  done  by  congregations  who  have 
not  the  patronage  in  their  own  disposal. 

205.  James  a  friend,  but  not  patron  of 
Cameron. 

C.  lost  his  life  for  opposing  the  seditious 
Hngonots. 

206-7.  Political  character  of  Calvinism. — 
Conditional  obedience  the  only  trace  of  con- 
ditionality  which  b  to  be  found  throughout 
their  fatal  system. 

207.  The  preachers  stirred  up  civil  wars 
in  France. 

208.  Knight*s  sermon,  and  Paneus*s  book 
burnt.     1622. 

209.  Grotius*s  foresight  that  no  empire 
would  be  safe  any  longer  than  while  those 
who  held  such  principles  were  destitute  of 
power. 

210.  Here  is  the  opinion  of  a  French 
Protestant  Charpentier  th^t  the  massacre 
was  just  and  necessary,  in  order  to  subdue 
an  impious  faction, — for  there  were  two 
parties  among  the  Protestants,  and  the  tur- 
bulent party  provoked  it.  I  doubt  the 
Protestantism  of  such  an  apologist.  I  be- 
lieve the  peaceable  part  would  not  have 
e8ci^)ed  persecution:  but  I  believe  also, 
that  nothing  but  the  violence  and  crimes 
and  extravagance  of  the  Reformers  pre- 
vented the  perfect  triumph  of  the  Refor- 
mation. 

—  Upon  referring  to  Thuanus  it  appears 


that  Charpentier  was  paid  by  the  French 
court  for  writing  its  apology. 

212.  Grotius  induced  to  palliate  Popery 
by  his  learning,  ^*  having  traced  some  of  the 
originally  innocent  observances  of  the  Ro- 
mish church  up  to  the  purest  ages,**  and 
because  he  saw  it  assimiing  a  milder  aspect, 
and  supported  by  such  moderate  reformers 
of  it  as  Thuanus,  Cassander,  &c.  That  milder 
aspect  it  did  not  long  continue  to  affect. 
292. 

216-17.  His  foresight  of  the  Puritans* 
views  and  the  danger  in  Scotland. 

221.  The  Cameronists  confess  the  intem- 
perance of  the  early  Hugonots.  They 
carried  into  Holland 'a  species  of  Armi- 
nianism. 

234.  Certain  dogmas  maintained  by  the 
Calvinists  not  on  a  belief  of  their  truth,  but 
as  supports  to  other  dogmas  which  could 
not  be  maintained  without  them. 

249.  Gu8tavus*s  success  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  the  Prussian  monarchy. 

254.  The  castle  of  Gutsein.  Offence 
given  by  a  wrongful  decision  concerning 
it  by  the  Elector-Palatine  King,  upon  which 
the  ejected  sister  blew  it  up,  and  the  officer 
of  justice  in  it  which  came  to  put  the  Cal- 
vinist  sister  in  possession. 

255.  Politick  ambition  of  the  Calvinists. 

256.  Prophecies  connected  therewith. 
262.  Jurien. 

26 1 .  Comenius  invited  by  the  Parliament, 
1641,  to  assist  in  the  reformation  of  the 
public  schools  of  this  kingdom. 

268.  Owen*8  atrocious  language  concern- 
ing Ireton. 

272-3.  Momay  and  not  Languet  said 
here  to  have  been  the  Junius  Brutus  of  the 
VindicisB. 

303.  Hammond*s  sermon,  1643,  upon  the 
fashion  of  swearing  at  the  court  and  in  the 
army. 

304.  One  (?)  who  maintained  that  God 
had  hidden  from  the  first  Christians  the 
liberty  of  resisting  superiors,  as  part  of  his 
counsel  to  bring  Antichrist  into  the  world ; 
but  that  he  had  now  manifested  it  to  his 
people  as  a  means  of  casting  Antichrist  out. 


• 
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305.  That  Christ  died  for  the  sins  of  all 
mankind,  was  declared  hy  the  ministers  of 
Christ  within  the  province  of  London,  fifty- 
two  Presbyterian  ministers,  to  wit,  1648,  to 
be  an  abominable  error,  a  damnable  heresy, 
and  a  horrid  blasphemy. 

307.  James*s  error  in  supporting  the  Cal- 
Tinists  at  Dort,  and  his  strange  concession 
to  C.  Perrin  concerning  resistance  to  kings 
in  matters  contrary  to  (jod's  word. 

329.  Beal*s  dying  words, — I  belxeye  the 
BESUBBECTION — ^a  fine  example  of  a  double 
meaning,  and  of  the  religious  feeling  of  the 
loyalists. 

333.  More  ministers  deprived  in  three 
years  by  the  Presbyterians  than  in  Mary*s 
reign,  or  than  had  been  suspended  by  all 
the  bishops  from  the  first  year  of  Eliza- 
beth I 

334.  Servility  of  ministers  who  depend  on 
their  patrons  and  their  flocks — ^well  stated 
both  by  Heylyn  and  Nichols. 

336.  Prince  Rupert  fighting  against  those 
Calvinists  on  whom  his  father  depended  for 
success  in  his  schemes  of  ambition. 

350.  Nye*s  opinion  of  Marshall  and  his 
motives. 

359.  A  good  view  of  the  miseries  and 
consequences  of  this  rebellion. 

362.  Judge  Jenkins — ^his  testimony  that 
Charles  always  required  his  council  to  in- 
form him  if  tiie  suits  preferred  to  him  were 
agreeable  to  the  laws,  and  not  inconvenient 
to  his  people,  before  he  would  pass  them. 

376.  Nichols  well  says  that  the  consti- 
tution, even  at  its  deepest  depression  in 
Charles's  days  '*  contidned  within  itself  co- 
pious materials  for  self-restoration ;  and  the 
course  pursued  by  the  Calvinistic  malcon- 
tents was  not  that  which  the  laws  suggested 
for  the  redress  of  grievances." 

Vol.  2,  p.  378.  Jenkins's  declaration 
against  abuses.  This  excellent  man's  writ- 
ings ought  to  be  collected. 

380.  Meric  Casaubon's  excellent  conduct 
when  required  by  Cromwell  to  write  the 
history  of  the  war. 

381.  Owen.  384-9.  416.  The  Quaker 
women.  506.  654. 


382.  With  whom  lay  the  guilt  of  the 
King's  death, — ^this  is  well  put  by  Salma- 
sius.  385. 

387.  Proofs  that  the  Presbyterian  preach- 
ers had  their  full  share  in  instigating  the 
King's  death. 

392-3.  Incendiary  language  of  the  two 
Du  Moulins. 

395.  Respect  paid  to  antiquity  by  the 
English  Church. 

401.  Assembly  of  Divines — their  lives 
written  lately  by  James  Reid,  who  regrets 
that  the  Covenant  is  no  longer  in  opera- 
tion! 

403.  Featley.  404.  His  reward  for  going 
with  the  reforming  party.  460. 

406.  Nye's  exhortations  to  blood. 

407.  Havoc  in  the  cathedral  at  Norwich. 
409.  Say  and  Pym  charged  with  enrich- 
ing themselves,  &c. 

412.  Calamy's  sermon  on  Christmas  Day. 

415.  Hammond  on  toleration. 

452.  The  Covenant. 

Cromwell's  impulses. 

458.  The  preachers  called  upon  to  add  to 
their  faith  virtue,  ^  or  military  valour,  as 
the  word  generally  denotes  in  Homer,"  says 
Mr.  Reid.  Mr.  R.  is  this  what  it  denotes 
in  St.  Paul  ? 

469.  Twisse  left  in  poverty,  being  too  old 
to  help  himself. 

499.  The  troubles  (humanly)  foreseen 
by  Mede,  Ferrar,  Herbert  and  Jackson, 
who  were  all  mercifully  taken  from  the 
wrath  that  was  to  come. 

501.  Mede  held  it  unlawful  to  pull  down 
churches.  He  would  have  had  the  ground 
always  remain  holy. 

502-3.  Desire  of  making  our  church  ap- 
pear attractive  to  the  Catholics.  532. 

504.  Jeremy  Taylor  lineally  descended 
from  the  martyr  Rowland  Taylor. 

520.  A  scheme  for  making  Thursday  the 
Sabbath. 

521.  The  Eucharist.    J.  Mede. 

532.  Bishop  Andrews.  James,  however, 
had  no  such  bias  as  is  here  imputed  to 
him. 

562.  Burnet's  declaration  that  resistance 
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on  account  of  religion  is  unlawful.  607.  The 
Arminian  doctrine. 

564.  Grerard  Brandt*s  wise  doctrine  on 
this  question. 

575.  Laud*s  tolerance.   655. 

599.  Grotius  discouraged  from  coming  to 
England.  634. 

606.  French  Protestants  acknowledge  the 
Commonwealth. 

607.  The  Parliament  prayed  for  in  the 
Dutch  pulpits. 

612.  Grotius  thought  that  a  war  for  the 
Palatinate  vigorously  pursued  would  have 
operated  as  a  safety  valve  and  prevented 
the  rebellion. 

613.  The  Elector  Palatine  obtained  at 
the  treaty  of  WestphaUa  no  more  than  had 
been  refused  when  offered  through  Charles*s 
ambassador  many  years  before. 

626.  Bichelieu*s  notion  of  becoming  Pa- 
triarch of  France. 

635.  Selden  and  Ship  Money. 

683.  Laud's  Arminianism  the  cause  of  his 
unpoptdarity. 

686.  Graduation  of  Calvinism. 

The  tendency  to  invent  new  forms  of 
worship. 

694.  Great  niunber  of  Roman  Catholics 
in  Holland. 

699.  Jesuit  sowing  schism. 

700.  Dr.  Weston's  knowledge  of  the  Gun- 
powder Plot. 

730.  Hammond's  denial  that  any  Papist 
was  ever  in  this  country  put  to  death  by 
the  laws  for  his  religion. 

733.  Effect  of  the  rebellion  in  strength- 
ening the  Papists. 

■  734.  Views  of  Grotius  for  the  Protestant 
cause. 

735.  Queen  of  Bohemia. 

742.  Mede  upon  silencing  Nonconformist 
mmisters. 

753.  Yossius  shrunk  from  his  duty  toward 
Laud,  his  friend  and  benefactor. 

772.  State  of  religion  in  Scandinavia,  not 
brought  about  without  great  difficulty,  and 
some  severity  also. 

773.  Laud  and  Cromwell  compared  in 
point  of  toleration. 


794.  Sanderson.  Our  church  the  true 
mean  between  the  extremes  of  Popery  and 
Presbyterianism,  which  meet, 

795.  Latitudinarians. 

812.  Wesley  the  elder,  his  hbtory  shows 
how  the  same  man  was  thought  Whig  and 
Tory. 

814.  His  own  accoimt  of  seeing  James  at 
Magdalen  **  lifting  up  his  lean  arm.** 

1639.  "  One  Mary  Michelton  who  for 
several  years  had  been  distracted  by  cer- 
tain fits,  was  reported  to  be  inspired;  in 
which  fits  thousands  resorted  to  her;  she 
extolled  the  covenant,  and  made  bitter  in- 
vectives against  the  opposers  of  it.  Bol- 
lock, her  favourite,  and  as  was  supposed, 
her  tutor,  being  desired  to  pray  with  her, 
answered  he  durst  not  do  it,  it  being  no 
good  manners  for  him  to  speak  while  his 
master  was  speaking  in  her ;  when  as  by 
observation  of  the  most  intelligent,  it  ap- 
peared confederacy,  and  that  she  was  not 
entranced ;  for  in  her  pretended  raptures 
she  would  make  pertinent  answers ;  and  all 
she  spake  was  in  favour  of  the  covenant, 
that  ^eirs  was  frt)m  heaven,  but  that  that 
commanded  by  his  majesty  from  Satan,  and 
that  all  its  adherents  should  be  confounded.'* 
— Nalsou,  vol.  1,  p.  93. 


W^WV^WWW^^M^M/%^ 


Tmatt,  1639. 
**  Here  by  the  way  the  reader  shall  ob- 
serve a  neat  piece  of  presbyterian  hypo- 
crisy in  Alexander  Henderson,  the  minister 
of  Edinburgh,  the  most  rigid  of  the  faction, 
and  the  main  engine  by  whom  the  cove- 
nanting lords  woimd  up  the  mobile  and 
clergy  to  those  heights.  For  it  had  been 
by  him  and  his  party  made  a  great  crime 
in  the  bishops  and  clergy  to  meddle  in 
secular  and  civil  affairs;  and  this  opinion 
was  universally  propagated  through  the 
whole  party,  and  stifiy  maintained  by  them 
to  this  day.    Yet  to  see  the  admirable 
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effects  of  presbytery,  this  very  man  thrusts 
himself  into  the  heat  of  war,  marches  and 
encamps  with  an  army,  treats  and  advises 
as  a  commissioner,  and  to  his  eternal  re- 
proach gives  a  testimony  of  hypocrisy 
against  himself  and  all  the  associates  of  his 
opinion,  signing  this  treaty,  which  was 
purely  civil,  with  his  own  hand.** — Ibid, 
vol.  1,  p.  241. 

A  DISCUSSION  between  Owen  and  some 
of  the  Scotch  minbters  at  Glasgow,  in 
Cromwell's  presence.  "  Hugh  Binning  is 
said  to  have  managed  the  dispute  that  he 
nonplused  Cromwell's  ministers,  which  led 
Oliver  to  ask,  after  the  meeting  was  over 
who  that  learned  and  bold  young  man  was. 
Being  told  his  name  was  Binning,  he  hath 
bound  well  indeed,  said  he,  but  (laying  hand 
on  his  sword)  this  will  loose  all  again." — 
Ormb's  Life  of  Owen,  p.  127.  Siographia 
ScoHcanOy  quoted,  p.  167. 

1638.  FiBST  conunotion.  *'It  is  more 
dangerous,'*  says  Strafford,  writing  to 
Northumberland,  '*  because  it  falls  upon  us 
unexpected,  which  hath  been  in  a  great 
part  occasioned  by  that  unhappy  principle 
of  state  practised  as  well  by  his  majesty 
as  by  his  blessed  father,  of  keeping  secret 
and  distinct  all  the  affairs  and  constitution 
of  that  crown  from  the  privity  and  know- 
ledge of  the  council  of  England,  insomuch 
as  no  man  was  intrusted,  or  knew  anything, 
but  those  of  their  own  nation,  which  was 
in  effect  to  continue  them  two  kingdoms 
still,  and  to  put  themselves  with  confidence 
upon  the  faith  of  his  ministers  and  subjects 
there,  where  they  might  have  had  the  eyes 
of  their  English  to  have  watched  over 
them,  in  timely  prevention  of  all  which 
might  grow  to  the  disquiet  of  the  public 
peace,  or  prejudice  of  their  own  private 
affairs,  or  rights  of  that  crown." — Straf- 
ford's Lettersy  vol.  2,  p.  190. 


Laud's  opinion  that  Traquair  was  trea- 
cherous, and  why  the  introduction  of  the 
Liturgy  had  failed  so  dangerously. — Ibid, 
vol.  2,  p.  264. 


^M^^W^^^^^^^^^^^^^^A^*^^ 


"  Thb  barbarism  of  the  soldiers  to  the 
Irish  was  such,  that  I  have  heard  a  relation 
of  my  own,  who  was  a  caption  in  that  ser- 
vice, relate,  that  no  manner  of  compassion 
or  discrimination  was  shewed  either  to  age 
or  sex,  but  that  the  little  children  were 
promiscuously  sufferers  with  the  guilty; 
and  that  if  any  who  had  some  grains  of 
compassion  reprehended  the  soldiers  for 
this  unchristian  inhumanity,  they  would 
scoffingly  reply,  why?  nits  will  be  lice, 
and  so  would  dispatch  them," — ^Nalsom, 
vol.  2,  p.  7. 


^^^^^^V^^^^^^^^^^A^AMAA^ 


**  ToERE  is  extant  in  the  Paper  Office,  a 
petition  from  Ireland  to  reverse  an  order 
of  the  Council  Board,  (in  Strafford's  time) 
forbidding  them  to  plough  with  their  horses 
tyed  only  to  one  another's  tails,  and  to  use 
the  English  way  of  traces,  for  their  more 
commodious  performing  the  service  of  their 
tillage."— Ibid.  p.  39. 

"  It  was  confidently  averred  to  the  Irish 
that  Sir  John  Clotworthy  did  in  the  House 
of  Commons  declare  in  a  speech,  that  the 
conversion  of  the  Papists  in  Ireland  was 
only  to  be  effected  by  the  Bible  in  one 
hand,  and  the  sword  in  the  other.  And  I 
have  been  told  by  a  person  of  honour  and 
worth,  that  Mr.  Pym  gave  out  that  they 
would  not  leave  a  priest  in  Ireland." — 
Ibid.  p.  536. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^i^^^^^^^AAA 


"  State  of  the  army  when  Wentworth 
was  appointed: — ^2000  foot,  400  horse,  *  all 
divided  into  companies  of  fifties;  yet  as 
they  are,  they  give  countenance  unto  jus- 
tice itself,  and  are  the  only  comfort  that 
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the  poor  English  ondertakers  liye  by ;  and 
at  this  hour  the  king^s  revenaes  are  not 
timelj  brought  in  but  by  force  of  soldiers.* " 
—  LoBD  WnjifOT.  Strafford*8  Letters, 
Tol.  1,  p.  61. 

"  YoiTB  lordship  may  believe  me  out  of 
long  experience,  I  have  found  these  people 
to  be  a  nation  as  ready  to  take  the  bit  in 
their  teeth  upon  all  advantages  as  any 
people  living,  although  they  pay  for  it,  as 
many  times  they  have  done  before,  with  all 
that  they  are  worth." — Ibid. 


^^^^^S^^^.'^^^i^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


1 63 1 .  ^  Cebtain  intelligence  of  attempts 
mtended  by  the  Turks  (Barbary  or  Mo- 
rocco Moors)  against  the  western  coast  of 
Munster.  From  Baltimore,  a  weak  English 
corporation  on  the  coast  there,  they  had 
carried  off  above  100  English  inhabitants 
the  preceding  summer.  And  the  revenue 
could  not  by  possibility  afford  to  keep  more 
than  two  pinnaces  for  the  guard  of  the 
coasts.** — Ibid.  vol.  1,  p.  68. 


^^A^^^^^^^^^^^^^^S^A^^to 


Tbahsplahtuvo  septs  who  had  no  real 
property. — Ibid.  vol.  1,  p.  69. 


"  I  FiKD  them  in  this  place,**  says  Went- 
woBTH,  *'  a  company  of  men  the  most  intent 
upon  their  own  ends  that  ever  I  met  with.** 
—Ibid.  voL  1,  p.  96. 


^^^kMA^iAM^^^k^^^^SA^^^^^ 


1633.  Wbxford,  once  the  most  reformed 
part  of  the  kingdom,  had  been  Romanized 
by  the  priests. — Ibid.  vol.  1,  p.  102. 


^^«^^^M^^^^M^A^A^^^^^^^ 


^  I  WHOiJLT  agree  with  you,**  says  Laud 
to  Wentworth,  **that  the  wars  and  their* 
noise  stunned  the  Church ;  and  that  since 
the  time  of  peace  it  hath  scarce  thrived  any 
better  than  it  did  in  the  war,  must  needs  be 
in  part  charged  upon  the  weakness  and  neg- 
ligence of  the  clergy  themselves.    For  the 


recovery  of  the  weakness,  I  am  wholly  of 
your  lordship's  belief  that  the  physicians 
that  must  cure  it  are  on  this  side  the  sea ; 
and  further  that  the  fees  allowed  in  those 
parts  are  not  large  enough  to  tempt  them 
over.  And  to  force  them  in  such  a  case,  I 
can  never  hold  it  fit ;  for  such  a  work  will 
never  be  mastered  by  unwilling  hands.** — 
Ibid.  vol.  1,  p.  124. 


^vMM^^'^^^^i^^AA^^A^^M^ 


Statb  of  the  Pope*s  kingdom  in  Ireland, 
warmly  expressed  by  Bedell. — Ibid.  vol.  1, 
p.  147. 

Here  too  is  foresight  of  the  massacre. 


^^MM»*M^»^^»»»<^^^^^^^» 


"  Nob  can  I  answer  what  became  of  the 
primate  and  the  rest  of  the  bishops  while 
the  poor  inferior  clergy  were  thus  op- 
pressed, more  than  this,  that  I  ever  thought 
it  was  not  in  their  power  to  help  it.  But  if 
any  of  them  be  as  bad  for  oppression  of  the 
Church  as  any  layman,  that  I  am  sure  is 
unanswerable ;  and  if  it  appears  so  to  you, 
great  pity  it  is  but  some  one  or  other  of 
the  chief  offenders  should  be  made  a  public 
example,  and  turned  out  of  his  bishopric. 
And  I  believe  such  a  course  once  held, 
would  do  more  good  in  Ireland  than  any 
tiling  that  hath  been  there  this  forty  years.** 
— Laud  to  Strafford.    Ibid.  voL  1,  p.  156. 


«^/^^/^/^^^^<»^^/%^/^^^VMM» 


**  iBBLAim  in  my  memory  was  so  re- 
plenished with  fair  hobbies,  that  they  fur- 
nished England  and  other  countries,  and 
were  everywhere  much  esteemed.  Now  we 
hear  so  little  of  them,  that  it  seemeth  the 
honour  of  breeding  for  service  hath  no  more 
esteem.** — Sbcbbtabt  Cokx.  STBArroxD*s 
Letters^  vol.  1,  p.  15S. 


^^^^^^^^^^^k^^^M^^tW^^A^ 


2nd  Jan.  1633.  Stbaftobd  sends  an 
ingot  of  silver,  of  300  ozs.  being  the  first 
that  ever  was  got  in  Ireland. 
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1633.  MisBRABLE  state  of  the  clergy  and 
of  the  church. — ^Ibid.  vol.  1,  pp.  187-8. 


^A^^^^^^M^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


"  Here  are  divers  of  the  clergy  whose 
wiyes  and  children  are  recusants,  and  there 
I  observe  the  church  goes  most  lamentably 
to  wreck,  and  hath  suffered  extremely  un- 
der {he  wicked  alienation  of  this  sort  of 
pastors.** — Ibid.  vol.  1,  p.  188. 


^^^^^^^^0^^^^^^^^^S^^^^^^ 


**  Thet  are  accustomed  here  to  have  all 
their  christenings  and  marriages  in  their 
private  houses;  and  which  is  odd,  they 
never  marry  till  after  supper,  and  so  to 
bed.  This  breeds  a  great  mischief  in  the 
commonwealth,  which  is  seen  in  this,  that 
because  these  rites  of  the  church  are  not 
solemnized  in  the  public  and  open  assem- 
blies, there  is  nothing  so  common  as  for  a 
man  to  deny  his  wife  and  children,  aban- 
don the  former,  and  betake  himself  to  a 
new  task.  I  conceive  it  were  fit  these  par- 
ticulars should  be  reduced  to  the  custom  of 
England,  which  is  not  only  much  better  for 
the  public,  but  the  more  civil  and  comely.** 
STBAfFOBB  to  Loud,    Ibid.  vol.  1,  p.  188. 


^<^^^^AM^>^/VWSAA/VN/V>» 


Ibid.  p.  195.  State  of  the  army.  "Their 
horsemen*s  staves  rather  of  trouble  to  them- 
selves, than  of  offence  against  an  enemy.** 
He  wished  the  staves  changed  into  cara- 
bines, musket-bore,  and  he  would  have  had 
the  calevers  changed  for  muskets,  but  the 
king  disapproved  this,  considering  the  man- 
ner of  service  in  those  parts. 


^tfVW^^^^^^k^^^^^^M^^^^^ 


1633.  Here  Strafford  says, "  they  have 
swallowed  down  this  maxim,  that  the  re- 
venue of  this  crown  must  ever  be  rather 
over  than  undercharged ;  because  if  there 
be  once  a  surplus,  it  will  be  carried  over 
into  England,  and  so  by  little  and  little 
drain  the  kingdom  of  all  her  wealth ;  where 
in  the  other  case,  this  rather  fetches  from, 


than  communicates  any  thing  with  Eng- 
land. An  opinion  I  should  better  excuse 
in  them,  if  those  were  less  English  that 
practise  it ;  and  yet  this  have  they  drunk 
so  far  down  as  it  will  be  impossible  to  gain 
it  from  them :  unless  it  be  not  only  against 
their  wills,  but  before  they  be  aware  of 
what  is  intended.**— Ibid.  vol.  1,  p.  223. 


VWWMMWMM^^^^A^AA^ 


Sib  Henrt  Sidney  down  to  Strafford's 
time  was  called  by  the  people  the  good  de- 
puty, "  and  the  common  people,  who  knew 
not  his  name,  would  account  from  the  time 
of  the  good  deputy,  making  an  sera  of  his 
being  there.** — Ibid.  vol.  1,  p.  224. 


WWWW^A/«tfWWW«MM^S^ 


Chables  thought  that  when  men  pro- 
posed to  be  undertakers  in  plantations  (in 
Ireland)  he  might  "pleasure  servants  in  that 
way  with  doing  Atmself  rather  good  than 
hurt,**  he  saySd — Ibid.  vol.  1,  p.  252. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^MA^^^^t^^^k^ 


1634.  The  Council  of  Ireland  "  grant  it 
undeniable  in  all  reason  and  justice,  after 
so  long  a  peace  and  our  estates  so  much 
improved  under  the  happy  government  of 
your  Majesty  and  your  royal  father,  that 
this  kingdom  should  defray  itself  without 
any  further  charge  to  your  crown  of  Eng- 
land.**—Ibid,  vol.  1,  p.  264. 


^^W^«««^MM^M^^^/V«AM«W 


Thet  speak  of  "  great  annual  disburse- 
ments continually  issued  for  the  good  and 
quiet  settlement  of  this  kingdom  alone.** — 
Ibid. 


M^^^^^^«M^^^^%^M^^M^^^ 


A  WISE  refusal  to  one  of  Mr.  Attomey*s 
(Noy)  proposals  that  laws  might  be  passed 
without  certifying  them  first  to  the  English 
Government. — ^Ibid.  vol.  1,  p.  269. 

"  THi»the  Irish  have  transcendently ,*'  says 
Stbaffobd,  "to  be  the  people  of  all  others 
lothest  to  be  denied  any  thing  they  desire, 
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be  it  with  or  against  reason.** — ^Ibid.  vol.  1, 
p.  281. 

1634.  *'  Acts  past  for  restraining  the  bar- 
barous customB  of  ploughing  by  the  tail, 
of  pulling  the  wool  off  living  sheep,  of  bum- 
JQg  com  in  straw,  and  barking  of  standing 
trees,  of  cutting  of  young  trees  by  stealth, 
of  forcing  cows  to  give  milk,  and  of  build- 
ing houses  without  chimneys.** — Ibid.  vol. 
l,p.  291. 


^^•A^^^N^^^^h^^^^^^V^^^^ 


1634.  "  Just  at  this  present,**  says  Stbaf- 
FOBD  to  Laud,  '*I  am  informed  that  my 
Lord  Clanricard  hath  engrossed  as  many 
parsonages  and  vicarages  as  he  hath  mort- 
gaged for  £4000  and  £80  rent:  but  in 
faith  have  at  him,  now  this  parliament  is 
well  past,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  ravens :  if 
I  spare  a  man  among  them,  let  no  man  ever 
spare  me..  Howbeit  I  foresee  this  is  so 
universal  a  disease,  that  I  shall  incur  a 
number  of  men*s  displeasures  of  the  best 
rank  amongst  them.  But  were  I  not  better 
lose  these  for  God  Almighty*s  cause,  than 
lose  Him  for  theirs  P** — ^^id.  vol.  1,  p.  299. 


^^^^^^^^'^'WMV^^^^^VM^^^ 


DiTBLnf  CoU^e. 
"Above  all  things  I  would  recommend 
that  we  might  have  half-a-dozen  good 
scholars  to  be  sent  us  over  to  be  made  fel- 
lows, there  will  be  room  for  so  many  once 
in  a  year;  and  this  encouragement  I  will 
give  them,  cseteris  paribus  I  wiQ  prefer 
them  before  any  but  my  own  chaplains, 
which  I  assure  you  are  not  many.  But  to 
make  my  offer  no  better  than  it  is,  the  most 
spiritual  livings  in  my  gift  are  not  above 
£  100  a  year,  or  thereabouts.  But  I  pur- 
pose to  hook  into  the  crown  again  as  many 
advowsons  as  I  can,  so  abominably  do  I 
find  them  abused  where  they  fall  into  other 
hands.*" — ^Ibid.  vol.  1,  p.  299. 


V«^A/S^WW^WVV>^M/W^V 


"  Thsbb  is  a  want  of  good  houses  in  this 
kingdom,  which  may  be  an  occasion  they 
take  not  that  delight  in  their  abodes  in  the 


country  as  otherwise  I  am  persuaded  they 
would,  found  they  at  home  decency  and 
handsomeness  to  entertain  them.  I  con- 
fess this  must  be  remedied  by  time  and  de- 
grees ;  yet  if  there  were  some  strict  course 
used  to  bring  them  in  this  town  to  a  good 
order  in  building,  the  example  might  stir 
up  an  emulation  through  the  whole  king- 
dom to  intend  and  accommodate  their  own 
dwellings  much  more  than  now  they  do. 
Certainly  the  proclamation  you  have  in 
England  might  be  of  good  use  here.*'  1634. 
— Ibid.  vol.  1,  p.  306. 

Even  in  1634  the  Commons  of  Ireland 
speak  of  a  population  such  as  it  now  is, 
"  duly  weighing  the  want  of  industry  in  the 
inhabitants,  increased  by  the  want  of  manu- 
factures and  trades  in  this  kingdom,  wherein 
the  common  sort  of  people,  vagabonds  and 
beggars,  sound  of  limb  and  strong  of  body, 
that  swarm  among  us,  might  be  profitably 
employed.*' — Ibid.  vol.  1,  p.  311. 


^/ww^^^A/^A/^M/^w^^/v^• 


1634.  Strafford  says,  "I should  advise 
the  planter  should  pay  a  rent  for  ever  of  a 
full  half  of  what  the  land  is  worth  at  *an 
improved  value;  as  if  the  land  wUl  give 
two  shillings  an  acre  I  should  reserve  twelve 
pence  an  acre  rent,  which  considering  the 
covenants  of  building,  of  maintaining  horse 
and  foot  on  the  land  for  your  majesty's 
service,  and  such  like,  I  take  to  be  sufiicient. 
Nor  would  I  advise  there  might  be  any 
greater  proportions  allotted  to  any  one  man 
than  1000  acres.  For  I  find  where  more 
have  been  granted  the  covenants  of  planta- 
tion are  never  performed,  nor  doth  it  bring 
in  half  so  many  planters  to  undergo  the 
public  service  of  the  crown,  to  secure  the 
kingdom  against  the  natives,  or  to  plant 
civility,  industry  and  religion  amongst  Uiem, 
which  are  indeed  the  chief  and  excellent 
goods  the  plantation  hath  wrought  in  the 
kingdom.** — Strafford*8  Letters^  vol.  1,  p. 
341. 
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"  Certainly  the  Irish  here  are  the  least 
sensible  of  the  dignity  and  state  which 
ought  not  only  inwardly  to  attend  the  ser- 
vices of  great  kings,  but  also  to  appear  to 
the  people  in  the  outward  motions  of  it, 
that  ever  I  knew.  And  the  reason  is  very 
plain ;  they  would  have  nothing  shew  more 
great  or  magnificent  than  themselves,  that 
so  they  might,  secundum  usum  Sarum^  lord 
it  the  more  bravely  and  uncontrolably  at 
home,  take  from  the  poor  churl  what,  and 
as  they  pleased.** — ^Ibid.  vol.  I,  p.  348. 


•^«^^^/>A/N^^^rfW«AAMA^M^«> 


"  It  may  seem  strange  that  this  people 
should  be  so  obstinately  set  against  their 
own  good,  and  yet  the  reason  is  plain ;  for 
the  Friars  and  Jesuits  fearing  that  these 
laws  would  conform  them  here  to  the  man- 
ners of  England,  and  in  time  be  a  means  to 
lead  them  on  to  a  conformity  in  religion 
and  faith  also,  they  catholickly  oppose  and 
fence  up  every  path  leading  to  so  good  a 
purpose.  And  indeed  I  see  plainly,  that 
so  long  as  thb  kingdom  continues  popish, 
they  are  not  a  people  for  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land to  be  confident  of.  Whereas  if  they 
were  not  still  distempered  by  the  infusion 
of  these  Friars  and  Jesuits,  I  am  of  belief, 
they  would  be  as  good  and  loyal  to  their 
King,  as  any  other  subjects.** — Ibid.  vol.  I, 
p.  351. 

STBArroRD  says  of  Dublin,  '*  this  town 
is  the  most  dangerous  for  corrupting  the 
disposition  of  youth  that  ever  I  came  in,** — 
Ibid.  vol.  I,  p.  362, 

Thb  rebellions,  and  disorders  and  loose- 
ness of  the  war,  had  almost  as  much  ruined 
them  in  civility  and  the  paths  of  virtue,  as 
in  their  estates  and  fortunes. — Ibid.  vol.  1, 
p.  366, 


^  *  *  *^^  ^^WVWVWl/VM'VtOifc 


Strafford  advises  the  re-establishment 
of  the  mint,  which  had  been  discontinued 


during  the  troubles  in  Elizabeth's  time. 
"  Very  little  of  the  foreign  coin  brought  into 
this  kingdom  ever  comes  to  the  Tower  of 
London  to  be  minted,  but  is  transported 
back  into  France,  much  into  the  Low 
Coimtries,  and  much  back  into  Spain  itself. 
And  considering  that  it  is  most  evident,  the 
exportation  of  this  kingdom  exceeds  the 
importation  at  least  £200,000  a  year,  it  doth 
necessarily  follow  that  great  quantities  of 
coin  is  brought  in  to  balance  the  trade 
yearly,  which  if  the  Mint  was  once  settled 
amongst  them,  would  in  a  great  part  be 
coined  here,  and  be  so  considerable  a  profit 
to  the  crown,  beside  an  excellent  means  to 
increase  the  trade  of  this  kingdom  which  is 
now  all  lost,  and  hindered  exceedingly  for 
want  of  it"— Ibid.  vol.  1,  p.  366. 

The  friars  and  seminaries  must  have  been 
the  means  of  drawing  fix>m  Ireland  the 
money  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
plentiful  here. 


^^VMMMM^*^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


1635.  "  The  proportion  we  were  guided 
by  was  to  rate  every  £  1000  a  year  at  £40 
payment  to  the  King  for  each  subsidy,  which 
in  itself  is  no  great  matter,  nor  would  in- 
deed seem  so,  but  when  they  compMure  it 
with  the  rates  of  England :  wherein  this  is 
to  be  said  more  than  in  their  case,  that  it  is 
now  above  twenty  years  since  they  here 
gave  a  subsidy,  where  the  other  have  been 
in  yearly  payments  all  that  while.  That  in 
these  late  contributions  the  nobility  in  a 
manner,  wholly  laid  the  burthen  upon  the 
poor  tenants,  most  unequally  freeing  them- 
selves, and  therefore  it  b  reason  they  should 
pay  the  more  now.  Ab  for  example  my 
Lord  of  Cork,  as  sure  as  you  live,  pud 
towards  the  £20,000  yearly  contribution, 
not  a  penny  more  than  6«.  8</.  Irish,  a 
quarter.^" — Strafforx>*s  Letters^  vol.  1, 
p.  407. 

>  A  quarter  was  120  acres,  but  whether  timt 
or  fneaturt  be  meant  in  this  pasaage,  I  am  not 
sure. 
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Laud  writes  to  Strafford,  1 635 .  **  I  have 
latelj  understood  of  some  practisiog  on  the 
Queen's  side  about  portions  of  tithes,  to 
keep  them  still  alienated  from  the  Church ; 
I  am  bold  to  give  your  Lordship  notice  of 
this  which  I  hear,  that  if  there  be  any  such 
thing  you  would  be  pleased  to  make  stay 
of  it,  till  his  Majesty*s  pleasure  be  farther 
known,  whose  royal  intendments  I  make  no 
doubt  are  alike  gracious  touching  the  por- 
tions of  tithes  as  the  impropriations  them- 
•elTes." — Ibid.  p.  431. 


XX'SM/WVS/N^VWS^WWWW^ 


C4 


—  I  HEAB  they  hare  sent  over  agents, 
forsooth,  into  England,  to  what  intent  I 
know  not;  but  I  trust  they  will  be  wel- 
comed as  they  deserve ;  it  having  been  an- 
ciently the  chief  art  of  this  nation,  by  the 
intervention  of  these  agencies  to  destroy  the 
services  of  the  crown,  and  strike  thorough 
the  honour  and  credit  of  this  state  and  the 
ministers  thereof.  But  I  trust  they  will 
find  this  receipt  to  fail  them  now,  and  the 
temper  of  their  constitution  better  under- 
stood than  that  such  physic  as  this  shall  be 
longer  thought  to  be  proper  to  recover  them 
forth  of  that  superstition  and  barbarism 
which  hath  hitherto  been  the  reproach  al- 
most of  the  English.  ** — Ibid.  vol.  1,  p.  473. 


^^^A«WW\/WVNMA/\/W\>V 


Stbafford  calls  the  army  '*  an  excellent 
minister  and  assistant  in  the  execution  of 
all  the  King's  writs,  the  great  peace-maker 
between  the  British  and  the  natives,  be- 
twixt the  Protestant  and  the  Papist ;  and 
the  chief  securer,  under  God  and  his  Ma- 
jesty, of  the  future  and  past  plantations.'* 
—Ibid.  vol.  2,  p.  18. 


WVW\^*»/W»^V/MV»^^rf%/V^^MM»» 


_ 


1637.  Hjb  writes  : — "  Yet  methinks  some- 
thing begins  to  appear  amongst  us,  as  if  this 
nation  might  in  time  become  a  strength,  a 
safety,  and  without  charge,  to  that  crown  ; 
a  purpose  the  English  have  long  had,  but 
hiUierto  never  effected.    Their  trade,  their 


rents,  their  civility,  increase  daily ;  and  to- 
gether with  them,  the  King's  revenue  doth 
in  some  measure  grow  upon  us,  so  as  we 
shall  be  presently  able  to  defray  ourselves, 
which  at  my  coming  fell  short  near  thirty 
thousand  pounds  a  year."  —  Ibid.  vol.  2, 
p.  80. 


^^^^^^A^S^^^^^WW^^^^^ 


It  was  Strafford's  advice  that  the  King 
should  not  permit  gunpowder  to  be  made 
in  Ireland. — ^Ibid.  vol.  2,  p.  87. 


^^^^^i^^^^^^^^^^^^^V^PW^^ 


Straftobd  recovered  or  purchased  the 
customs,  which  had  been  usurped  or  alie- 
nated. Upon  asking  authority  to  purchase 
back  the  grant  of  those  of  Carrickfergus,  he 
says  : — "  And  then  are  all  the  customs  tho- 
rough the  kingdom  entirely  the  King's,  as 
in  all  reason  of  state  they  ought  to  be,  and 
so  preserved ;  for  when  they  are  in  several 
hands,  each  labouring  to  improve  the  profit 
of  his  own  port,  and  by  favouring  mer- 
chants, to  draw  them  thither,  hinders  the 
King  far  more  in  other  places,  and  conse- 
quently in  a  great  part  impairs  the  revenue 
itself."— Ibid.  vol.  2,  p.  91. 

**As  for  the  Archbishop  of  Cashell,  I 
know  him  to  be  as  dangerous  and  ill-af- 
fected a  person  as  is  in  the  kingdom,  and 
know  also  he  is  a  pensioner  of  Spain.  You 
would  little  imagine,  perhaps,  that  the  ti- 
tular bishoprick  should  be  worth  above  two 
thousand  pounds  sterling  a  year,  yet  it  is 
no  less." — ^Ibid.  vol.  2,  p.  111. 


N/S/V>y\/\A/W>/V\/WWN^/>^^ 


*'  For  the  Cathedral  of  Down,  if  it  shall 
be  thought  fit,  (as  stands  with  reasob  in  my 
opinion,)  there  should  be  an  act  of  state  en- 
joining that  whole  diocese  to  contribute 
their  several  proportions  of  the  charge  it 
shall  be  estimated  at,  and  to  be  raised  upon 
the  abler  sort-,  not  upon  the  poor  people.  I 
assent  it  with  all  my  heart, — ^neither  for  that 
alone,  but  for  all  the  Cathedrals  through- 
out the  whole  kingdom.    For,  methinks,  it 
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is  somewhat  strange  that  all  the  pablic 
works  should  be  barely  put  upon  the  crown, 
the  subject  the  whilst  be  at  no  charge,  who 
hath  all  the  benefit  hj  it."  — Ibid.  vol.  2, 
p.  120. 


^^AAMMMMMAMMMMMMMM^M 


1637.  "Ir  we  be  forebome  awhile  at  the 
first,  till  we  have  invited  over  and  settled 
the  English  in  these  plantations  now  on  foot, 
this  kingdom  will  grow  not  only  to  itself, 
but  to  the  increase  of  his  Majesty's  revenues 
exceedingly  above  what  is  expected  from 
it.  But  it  seems  there  are  some  envious 
agiunst  so  great  a  good,  and  have  sent  us 
over  a  new  book  of  rates,  and  thereby  laid 
such  a  burden  upon  trade  as  will  affright 
all  people  to  touch  upon  our  coasts.  All 
this,  forsooth,  under  a  pretence  of  rabing 
the  King*s  revenue.  I  know  not  the  work- 
man ;  but  be  it  who  it  will,  I  am  siire  he 
imdertook  either  more  than  he  understood, 
or  more  than  he  meant  any  good  unto.** — 
Ibid.  vol.  2,  p.  121. 


«^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^<M^M^S» 


"  Rbmbdt  sufficient  would  be  found  here 
to  help  the  church  to  her  own,  if  we  might 
be  let  alone :  but  being  carried  hence  to  de- 
legates in  England,  we  have  no  more  to  say, 
further,  than  that  by  this  means  two  poor 
vicars  have  been  undone,  through  the  charge 
of  prosecution,  and  now  as  near  an  end  of 
their  cause  as  when  they  begun.  Indeed, 
my  lord,  if  there  be  way  given  to  such  ap- 
peals as  these  in  an  ordinary  way  of  pro- 
ceeding, this  clergy  shall  sue  for  no  tithes 
but  the  recovery  of  them  shall  cost  infalli- 
bly more  than  they  are  worth,  how  good  so- 
ever the  success  can  be ;  and  so  the  chan- 
cery and  your  civilians  there,  under  colour 
of  enlarging  their  jurisdiction  over  Ireland, 
bring  the  greatest  oppression  upon  this  poor 
clergy  that  ever  was.  And  yet  I  will  not 
say,  but  in  some  emergent  occasion  it  may 
be  fit  such  appeals  be  procured;  but  in 
truth,  it  is  too  strong  a  medium  to  be  ap- 
plied as  an  ordinary  and  safe  cure  for  all 
diseases.** — Ibid.  vol.  2,  p.  138. 


1638.  ''The  old  bishop  of  Kilfanova  is 
dead,  and  hb  bishoprick  one  of  those  which 
when  it  falls,  goes  a  begging  for  a  new  hus- 
band, being  not  worth  more  than  fourscore 
pounds  to  the  last  man :  but  in  the  handling 
of  an  imderstanding  prelate  might,  per- 
chance, grow  to  be  worth  two  hundred 
pounds;  but  then  it  will  cost  money  in 
suits.**— Ibid.  vol.  2,  p.  172. 


^^hM^^^^^%^^k^^^^^^^^%^A/^A 


Straitord.  "  It  is  very  truth  there  is 
something  further  touching  confession  in 
these  canons,  than  are  in  those  of  England, 
and  in  my  poor  judgement  much  to  the  bet- 
ter. For  howbeit  auricular  confession  to 
the  parish  priest  is  not  allowed  as  a  neces- 
sary duty  to  be  imposed  upon  the  con- 
science, yet  did  I  never  hear  any  but  com- 
mend the  free  and  voluntary  practice  of  it, 
to  such  a  worthy  and  holy  person  as  should 
be  thought  fit  to  communicate  with  in  so 
serious  and  important  a  business.** — Ibid, 
vol.  2,  p.  195. 


WWM«^^^^^^^^«^^MMAM^ 


Sib  Arthur  Hopton,  from  Spain,  1618. 

"  —  The  two  colonels  that  are  here,  Ty- 
rone and  Tyrconnel,  would  make  them  be- 
lieve, that  all  the  Irish  that  serve  them, 
come  for  love  of  them^  and  without  his  Ma- 
jesty's leave,  which  I  conceive  to  be  so  pre- 
judicial to  his  Majesty*s  service,  both  in  re- 
gard of  the  honour  of  his  sovereignty,  and 
depriving  him  of  the  gratitude  that  is  due 
unto  him  from  this  King,  as  I  could  wish 
there  were  a  watchful  eye  had,  that  no  sol- 
diers be  suffered  to  pass  out  of  that  king- 
dom but  by  his  Majesty*s  order.  Here  they 
would  esteem  them  in  any  kind,  for  it  is  the 
nation  that  hath  their  good  opinion,  and  not 
the  colonels  who  have  done  no  service  at 
all.**— Ibid.  vol.  2,  p.  243. 

**  —  As  the  woods  decay,  so  do  the  hawks 
and  martins  of  this  kingdom.  But  in  some 
woods  I  have,  my  purpose  is  by  all  means 
I  can  to  set  up  a  breed  of  martins :  a  good 
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f  these  is  as  much  worth  as  a  good  we- 
yet  neither  eats  so  much,  or  costs  so 
attendance:  but  then  the  pheasants 
look  well  to  themselves ;  for  thej  tell 
iiese  yermin  will  hunt  and  kill  them 
ly.-— Ibid.  vol.  2,  p.  249. 

iiLVBB  seal  of  one  of  the  kings  of  Con- 
it  found,  and  one  of  their  bits  of  gold 
ling  ten  ounces. — Ibid.  vol.  2,  p.  267. 


^^^h^^M^^^^k^MMM^^^^^^^^^ 


8.  *^  Thb  affairs  of  this  kingdom  go 
tj  prosperously,  God  be  praised :  and 
g  honourably  and  justly  bettered  the 
ue  here  since  my  coming  to  the  go- 
lent  £50,000  a  year,  we  are  now  able 
ar  our  own  charge  with  advantage, 
this  crown  never  did  before.  The 
increaseth  daily,  and  the  land  im- 
s  mightily.  I  dare  say  all  men*s  rents 
-d  part  better  than  when  I  set  first 
g  on  Irish  ground,  and  very  clearly 
till  grow,  if  peace  continue.** — Ibid. 
,  p.  270. 


^N^^l^^^^l^^^^^^^^^^^»» 


rebellion  if  Strafford  had  lived. — 
's  Troubles. 


^M^V^N^^^^^^WWWSMMM> 


B  Papists  in  Ireland  generally  esti- 
at  twenty  to  one,  in  many  places 
^Clarendon  Papers^  vol.  2,  p.  66. 


•>/WV^^VX^/WWV>^N/N/W\« 


7.  Schemes  for  reducing  Ireland  un- 
le  Spanish  dominion.  The  Spanish 
9y  required  of  the  Pope  that  the 
)ishoprics  should  be  provided  only  in 
iS  well  affected  and  able  to  serve  the 
ih  service ;  and  consequently  such  as 
bund  affected  to  the  King  and  state 
^land  should  be  excluded  from  all 
nents. — Ibid.  vol.  2,  p.  67. 


— »^^l^^^MM^»»%^M»^^^^»»^^M» 


nrs*  negociations  with  Cromwell. — 
oL  2,  p.  509. 


Lord  North  (Parliamentary  History, 
vol.  20,  p.  1272-3)  said  that  ''before  the 
Restoration  the  Irish  enjoyed  every  com- 
mercial advantage  and  benefit  in  common 
with  England.**  Certes  this  was  not  Straf- 
ford*s  policy.  He  supposes  them  to  have 
been  introduced  out  of  dislike  to  Ormond. 
But  see  the*speech. 

Whek  the  young  Earl  of  Desmond  came 
to  Kilmallock,  the  people  threw  wheat 
and  salt  upon  him,  according  to  the  ancient 
ceremony  used  in  that  province  (Munster). 
This  was  Saturday,  next  day  they  spat  upon 
him  when  he  came  out  of  the  Protestant 
Church. — ^Phelan,  Policy  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  in  Ireland^  p.  169. 

IwTENT  of  Poyning's  law  (Irish  Parlia- 
mentary Debates,  vol.  1,  p.  155).  ''  It  was 
thought  that  when  Lambert  Simnel  was 
crowned  in  Dublin,  if  there  had  been  a 
Parliament  sitting,  that  Parliament  would 
have  acknowledged  him  as  rightful  king.*^ 


<MS/N/W>/V^W^^WWVW 


Cartr^  %itt  of  €)rmontie* 

V.  Tradition  (confirmed  by  an  act  of 
Parliament  Henry  YI.)  that  the  Ormonde 
family  were  heirs  of  Becket. 

ix.  The  act  says,  **  of  whose  blood  they 
are  lineally  descended.** 

xvi.  Before  1641  the  prisage  of  wine  in 
Ireland,  granted  by  Henry  II.  to  Theobald 
Walter,  the  first  butler  of  Ireland,  was 
leased  for  £2600  a  year. 

xxix.  How  Kildare  came  improperly  to 
have  precedence  of  Ormonde. 

xxxiv.  Richard  Duke  of  York*s  good 
government. 

xliL  Edward  TV,  used  to  say  of  Sir  John 
de  Ormonde,  the  earl  who  died  without 
issue  in  the  Holy  Land,  1478,  ^*  that  he  was 
the  goodliest  kn^ht  he  ever  beheld,  and  the 
finest  gentleman  in  Christendom,  and  that 
if  good  breeding,  nurture  and  liberal  quali- 
ties were  lost  in  the  world,  they  might  all 
be  found  in  him.** 
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It  was  the  custom  for  the  younger  sons 
of  the  nobilitj  to  take  their  fathers*  titles 
for  their  surnames.  This  continued  as  late 
as  Elizabeth. 

xliii.  Thomas  Earl  of  Ormonde  (Henry 
Vn.)  found  after  his  brother  Jameses  death, 
£40,000  sterling  in  money,  besides  plate,  in 
his  house  in  the  Black  Friars,  London, — all 
which  he  carried  to  Ireland. 

Becket — or  the  Butler's — ^ivory  horn,  an 
heirloom.  See  the  passage  for  its  descrip- 
tion, &c. 

xlv.  A  daughter  of  Macmorough  marry- 
ing a  Butler  in  Edward  II.*s  reign,  she  had 
a  patent  of  denization,  freeing  and  acquit- 
ting her  and  her  issue  by  this  marriage  from 
all  Irish  servitude. 

1.  Piers  Earl  of  Ormonde  (died  1539) 
brought  out  of  Flanders  and  the  neighbour- 
ing provinces  artificers  and  manufacturers, 
whom  he  employed  at  Kilkenny  in  working 
tapestry,  drapery,  Turkey  carpets,  cushions, 
&c.  some  of  which  were  in  Sir  R.  Rothe*s 
time  remaining  in  the  Ormonde  family. 

5.  Abbot  neglected  young  Ormonde  when 
placed  imder  his  care.  Carte  gave  a  just 
hard  character  of  this  archbishop. 

12.  Elizabeth  cut  the  sinews  of  Tynne's 
strength  by  issuing  base  money  in  Ireland, 
which  was  worth  nothing  abroad,  so  that  he 
could  purchase  no  supplies  from  other  coun- 
tries. 

13.  Excellent  intention  of  James  I.  Evil 
which  he  abolished.  22. 

14.  The  commission  and  surrender  of 
lands  was  a  gracious  as  well  as  politic  mea- 
sure. It  gave  estates  in  fee  instead  of  life 
estates,  which  was  the  utmost  they  who 
held  by  tanistry^  could  pretend  to  before. 

15.  In  Ulster  the  Irish  undertenants  and 
servants  were  exempted  from  the  oath  of 
supremacy. 

16.  The  British  there  forbidden  to  marry 
or  foster  with  the  Irish,  and  they  were 
planted  separately,  the  contrary  system 
having  been  unhappily  tried  in  Munster. 


*  On  this  law  or  custom  in  Ireland,  see  Ware's 
AntiquitaUi  Hibemic*,  c.  viii.    J.  W.  W. 


17.  Jameses  care  of  the  church  in  Ulster. 

19.  Parliament  of  1613,  the  first  full,  fair 
free  parliament,  and  how  did  the  Romanists 
abuse  the  King's  goodness  in  calling  it  I 

20.  The  Puritans  on  that  occasion  ''  cen- 
sured the  government,  either  of  weakness 
in  not  knowing  how  to  govern  that  unruly 
people ;  or  of  pusillanimity,  in  not  daring 
to  rule  them  as  they  ought. 

20.  Lord  Chichester's  hopes  from  a  mild 
course. 
26.  Abuses  in  the  plantations. 

26.  Defective  titles ;  and  then  let  loose 
the  lawyers !  27. 

27.  It  was  an  age  of  adventures  and  pro- 
jectors ;  the  general  taste  of  the  world  ran 
in  favour  of  new  discoveries  and  planting 
of  countries ;  and  such  as  were  not  hardy 
enough  to  venture  into  the  remote  parts  of 
the  earth,  fancied  they  might  make  a  for- 
tune nearer  home  by  settling  and  planting 
in  Ireland. 

28.  Sir  William  Parsons  was  a  knave  of 
the  first  water. 

32-3.  Act  of  uniformity,  and  penal  laws. 
This  is  very  clearly  stated,  35. 

34.  A  little  more  vigour  in  Lord  Chi- 
chester's time  would  have  rooted  out  the 
Romish  tares. 

35.  Act  of  supremacy,  universally  re- 
ceived at  first. 

39.  Sir  J.  Davies's  speech,  shewing  the 
old  law  concerning  the  king's  prerogative 
in  ecclesiastical  matters. 

43.  Lenity  of  the  government. 

Education  of  wards  in  the  Protestant 
faith  neglected. 

44-5.  Low  state  to  which  James  let  the 
army  be  reduced, — a  consequence  of  his 
prodigality. 

46.  Impolicy  of  encouraging  them  to  en- 
list in  foreign  services. 

53.  The  Recusants  erected  Convents, — 
and  founded  an  opposition  University  in 
Dublin. 

Prelates'  oath  to  the  Pope. 

62.  Taxation,  how  levied  in  both  coun- 
tries. 

67-8.    Carte  supposes  Bishop  Atherton 
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to  have  been  accused  unjustly,  and  that  he 
was  a  victim  to  Lord  Cork^s  resentment. 

77-8.  Usher's  errors. 

85.  Introduction  of  flax. 

Reason  for  not  allowing  the  clothing 
trade  in  Ireland. 

87-8.  A  good  view  of  the  rise  of  the 
troubles  in  Scotland,  and  of  tlie  part  taken 
by  France  in  fomenting  them. 

89.  When  the  Roman  Catholics  raised 
contributions  for  Charles,  1639,  the  Pope 
sent  express  orders  to  his  Nuncio  to  enjoin 
them  to  desist. 

97.  Burnet  accused  of  cooking  up  a  fine 
speech  for  Bedel, — ^no  such  speech  having 
been  spoken. 

101.  Some  ecclesiastical  customs,^' such  as 
Saint  Patrick's  ridges,  soul  money,  anoint- 
ing muttons,  holy  water,  clerk,  and  Mary 
gallons,  had  been  in  many  places  intro- 
duced in  the  times  of  Popery,  and  were  by 
custom  raised  into  a  constant  revenue.'* 

1 15.  The  first  application  ever  made  from 
Ireland  to  an  English  House  of  Conunons, 
was  the  infamous  remonstrance  against 
StrafiTord. 

134.  Parliament  would  not  allow  the  dis- 
banded troops  in  1641  to  enter  into  foreign 
service ;  consequently  these  troops  became 
the  strength  of  the  rebellion. 

1 40.  The  practice  of  fin<1ing  verdicts  con- 
trary to  the  evidence  began  when  the  penal 
laws  against  Recusants  (Papist)  were  put 
in  execution.  From  that  cause  it  soon  ex- 
tended to  others.  « 

155.  Among  the  old  Irish  no  one  could  lay 
claim  to  any  particular  lands  as  their  inherit- 
ance, by  their  own  laws,  but  all  of  a  sept 
thought  they  had  a  general  right  to  the  whole. 

221.  What  Ireland  suffered  by  being 
governed  by  strangers. 


W^^'^f^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^M* 


Lord  Ksbpsb  Guildford  used  to  say, 
(Life,  vol.  2,  p.  54)  speaking  professionally, 
that  *' passion  had  a  credit  with  him;  for 
wherever  it  appeared,  he  commonly  found 
honesty  lay." 

Knavery  is  generally  cool. 


It  was  a  good  saying  of  Cardinal  Allen's, 
(DoDD,  vol.  2,  p.  53)  **  That  for  a  man  to 
do  great  things,  it  was  necessary  to  be  both 
rich,  and  a  despiser  of  riches." 


<^*MWWV***rf»#W«^^^»«/*/\^ 


"  Nihil  ardet  in  Inferno  nisi  propria 
voluntas,"  is  a  saying  which  Jeremy  Taylor 
quotes  from  Saint  Bernard.  Nothing  burns 
in  the  eternal  flames  of  Hell,  but  a  man's 
heart,  nothing  but  his  will. 


'^^v^^^^^^^^^^^^'^^^^^s^^ 


"  The  Jews  of  the  Holy  Land  when  they 
visit  in  pilgrimage  the  graves  of  the  ancient 
Rabbis,  repeat  over  the  grave  those  pro- 
verbs which  the  Rabbi  who  is  there  interred 
used  most  frequently  to  inculcate  to  his 
disciples." — ^Bablotocei,  vol.  1,  p.  9. 

^^Reliqion"  says  Sib  Benjamin  Rud- 
TABD,  '^  was  first  and  best  planted  in  cities. 
God  did  spread  his  net  where  most  might 
be  caught." — ^Nalson,  vol.  2,  p.  298. 


•V«/\/N«X^W«>\/W«««i/\/VS/W^V 


^*  The  same  word  in  Hebrew  which  sig- 
nifieth  to  praise  or  applaud,  signifieth  also 
to  infatuate,  or  make  mad." — Babrow, 
vol.  3,  p.  213. 


^»»<»<»*^MM»»»«^<^»«»<^»«MM^ 


**  Scandebbach,  bon  Juge  et  tres  ex- 
pert, avoit  accoustum^  de  dire,  que  dix  ou 
douze  mille  combattants  fideles,  devoyent 
baster  k  un  suffisant  chef  de  guerre,  pour 
garantir  sa  reputation  en  toute  sorte  de 
besoing  militaire." — Montaigne,  tom.  6, 
p.  345. 


WV^V^^AMAM^M^^M^M«ta 


LoBD  CoNWAT  says  to  Strafibrd,  "  You 
were  so  often  with  Sir  Anthony  Vandyke, 
that  you  could  not  but  know  his  gallantry 
for  the  love  of  Lady  Stanhope,  but  he  is 
come  ofi*with  a  coglioneria,  for  he  disputed 
with  her  about  the  price  of  her  picture, 
and  sent  her  word  that  if  she  would  not 
give  the  price  he  demanded,  he  would  sell 
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it  to  another  that  would  give  more. 
Stbaf70BD*8  Letteri,  vol.  2,  p.  48. 


^f^w^^^^^^^Mw^^^^^A^^^^^^ 


**A  HASD  task  it  is,**  sajs  Stbafford, 
**  to  do  good  for  them  that  are  obstinately 
set  to  do  ill  for  themselves.** — Ibid.  vol.  2, 
p.  257. 


^M^^^^MAM^^M^^iAAA^^ 


"  Unconstanct,**  says  Bishop  Womack, 
'*  I  confess  is  sometimes  culpable ;  but  may 
we  not  say  so  too  of  constancy,  ^Mlsjij  times  ? 
Which  is  therefore  resembled  (somewhere) 
to  a  sullen  porter,  who  keeps  out  better 
company  oftentimes  than  he  lets  in.** — Ex- 
am, of  TelenuSf  p.  10.  Nichol8*s  Calv.  and 
Arm. 


t^^***^*^,f*^^^>^^v^*^^^^,f% 


Puritans  !  "  K  they  abhor  idols,  they 
think  it  tolerable  enough  to  commit  sacri- 
lege and  sedition ;  and  if  they  be  not  drunk 
with  wine  or  strong  drink,  they  think  it  no 
matter  though  the  spirit  of  pride  and  dis- 
obedience stagger  them  into  any  schism  or 
heresy.** — Ibid.  p.  31. 


^^M^A^M^MMMMMM^^^A^ 


"  He  that  denies  all  freedom  of  will  to 
man,  deserves  no  other  argtmient  than  a 
whip  or  a  cudgel  to  confute  him.  Siire  the 
smart  would  quickly  make  him  find  liberty 
enough  to  run  from  it.** — ^Ibid.  p.  36. 


^M^^^M^^^MAAA^MA^AAM^ 


**  CoKE*8  comment  upon  Littleton  ought 
not  to  be  read  by  students,  to  whom  it  is, 
at  least,  unprofitable ;  for  it  is  but  a  com- 
mon-place, and  much  more  obscure  than 
the  bare  text  without  it.  And  to  say  truth, 
that  text  needs  it  not ;  for  it  is  so  plain  of 
itself,  that  a  comment,  properly  so  called, 
doth  but  obscure  it.** — Rooeb  North,  Life 
of  Lord  Keeper  Chaldfordy  vol.  1,  p.  21. 

This  no  doubt  was  the  Lord  Keeper 
Guildford*s  opinion. 


^^i^m^^f^iif^i^/^f^^^f^^f^i^^t^ 


Dr.  Brai>t*8  history  is  "  compiled  so  re- 
ligiously upon  the  very  text,  letters  and 


syllables  of  the  authorities,  especially  those 
upon  record,  that  the  work  may  justly  pass 
for  an  antiquarian  law-book.** — ^Ibid.  vol. 
1,  p.  25. 


•<^^ws«v>/vy^MMA/wv^M^N^ 


^The  last  of  the  Tempests,  an  ancient 
family  in  Craven,  devised  by  his  will,  ten 
days  only  before  he  died,  the  manor  of 
Bracewell  and  stock  to  John  Rushworth 
his  cousin, '  in  requital  of  all  the  love  he 
hath  showed  in  all  my  extremities  in  En- 
gland, and  in  redeeming  me  out  of  a  sad 
condition  in  France,  when  all  other  friends 
failed.*    Rushworth,  the  author  of  the  His- 
torical Collections,  was  a  Puritan,  but  much 
in  the  confidence  of  several  Catholic  fami- 
lies whose   estates  he  saved  from  confis- 
cation by  his  interest  with  the  governing 
powers.     He  had,  however,  the  address  to 
save  Bracewell  for  himself.    But  it  did  not 
prosper  in  his  hand ;  for  (mark  the  end  of 
such  men)  the  Puritan  Rushworth  died  of 
dram-drinking  in  a  gaol.    By  this  iniqui- 
tous will,  the  sum  of  £2500  was  bequeathed 
to  Mrs.  South,  the  daughter  and  heiress  of 
the  testator,  and  with  that  exception,  an 
estate  then  estimated  at  £700  a-year  passed 
to  a  stranger.** — Whttaker's  History  of 
Craven,  p.  81. 


^^^^^^X^^^^^^^^i^t^^^^^^^^^ 


Stonthurst  was  Usher*8  uncle,  and  took 
no  smfdl  pains  after  he  became  a  Catholic 
to  bring  over  his  nephew.  After  his  wife*s 
death  he  went  to  Flanders  and  took  orders. 
The  Archduke  Albert  made  him  his  chap- 
lain and  procured  him  an  honourable  sub- 
sistence till  his  death,  which  happened  at 
Brussels,  1618.  Dodd  describes  his  trans- 
lation of  Virgil  as  in  English  blank  verse ! 
—vol.  2,  p.  385. 


Fuller  was  able  to  make  use  of  any 
man*s  sermon  that  he  had  but  once  read  or 
heard. — Mus.  Thorbsbt,  Appendix^  p.  148. 
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N  James  thought  of  making  Ck>ke 
Uor,  Bacon  wrote  to  him,  **  If  jooi* 
r  take  the  Lord  Coke,  you  will  put 
'-ruling  nature  into  an  over-ruUng 
-Cabaloy  fol.  29. 


^A«S^^«MA/^A^«^^M^tf'^«M^<« 


.T  Montaigne  says  of  the  French 
in  his  age,  b  applicable  to  some  of 
n.  "lb  sont  assez  hardb  et  des- 
Lx  pour  ne  su  jrre  la  route  commune ; 
.ute  d*inyention  et  de  dbcre^on  les 
II  ne  s*7  Yoit  qu*une  miserable  af- 
•n  d^estrangete ;  des  desgubements 
t  absurdes,  qui  au  lieu  d^esleyer,  ab- 
la  mati^.  Pourveu  qu*ils  se  gor- 
en  la  nouyellet^,  il  ne  leur  chant  de 
«."~Tom.  7,  p.  349,  lib.  3,  c.  5. 


>AM«^A/^^^«^A^A^^M«^M^^««<• 


ASBZ  once  said  to  Hopton,  **  No  ay 
i  en  reyes,"  "which  doubtless,**  says 
according  to  their  ovm  maxima." — 
ion  Papers,  vol.  1,  p.  101. 


«A^WN^«^^W^^^MM/\/W^W«> 


ified,  a  word  lately  brought  into  use, 
Yench  sense,  b  used  by  Roger  North. 
of  Lord  Keeper  O.  vol.  1,  p.  149. 


«^M«W«A^/S^^^^S/^WV/^^^a 


f«. — Ibid.  vol.  1,  p.  170.     Oragon, 


ne. 


>^^S^^««^/«^4^^^^^^^>/WW%> 


her  family  hb  lordship  was  next  to 
r/ic.** — Ibid.  p.  292.  i.  e.  he  was  like 
the  family. 


^^^«^^^^^^^M^^^^MM^^«AA> 


Norwegians  complained  that  they 
ery  seldom  get  any  wine  into  their 
r,  and  when  it  did  come,  it  was  almost 
'  or  vappe, — Jbbemt  Tatlob,  vol. 

A. 


VW^VWV«^^^S^«WKM^/\M/\^ 


i  need  not  walk  along  the  banks  and 
!#  of  Volga  if  we  can  at  first  point  to 
ntain."— Ibid.  vol.  13,  p.  131. 


Hbrb  again  thou  hypocrizeti. — G.Keith^s 
Rector  Corrected,  p.  227. 


^^M^^A^M^^^^^^^^^^^^^^%^ 


To  redargue  and  coargue  common  in  J. 
Taylor*s  age,  though  I  do  not  remember  that 
he  uses  the  latter  word :  it  signifies  to  imply 
logically. 


y«^^^^v>^^^^^^^^^^/^^^^^ 


"  Was*t  not  rare  sport  at  the  sea-battle, 
whibt  roimce  robble  hobble  roared  from 
the  ship  sides.**— Mabston^s  Antonio  and 
MeUida,  p.  129. 


M'S^/^^^^^^N^^^^^^^^^^/VN^ 


"  He  would  thwart  and  violence  hb  own 
conscience.** — Babbow,  vol.  3,  p.  162. 


^^^^NA^^^iM^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


Phantastry, — ^Ibid.  p.  341. 
Arbitrariously. — Ibid.  p.  344. 


^^^^^^^^^^k/^^^^v^^^^^^^^ 


"  Mating  and  quelling  the  enemies  of 
man*s  salvation.** — Ibid.  vol.  3,  p.  395. 


^«WW>M/N«WWSMM^^W>M/V 


"  We  have  some  letters  of  Popes  (though 
not  many),  for  Popes  were  not  then  very 
scribatiouSj  or  not  so  pragmatical.** — ^Ibid. 
vol.  6,  p.  188. 


"  Bt  how  many  tricks  did  he  proU  money 
from  all  parts  of  Christendom  P  ** — Ibid.  vol. 
6,  p.  309. 


^^MMMVW^MMMW^AAAAA^ 


—  "  These  things  are  only  passed  over 
as  precedaneous  to  the  constitution,  or  ordi- 
nation.'*—Ibid,  vol.  6,  p.  376. 
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—  **  Puffed  up  with  that  little  tanbreiile 
knowledge.** — ^Bbiam  Walton. 


*ws^^^»w^^^^^^^^^^>^>^»^^ 


"  When  all  the  stuff  in  the  letters  are 
scanned,  what  fadoodUt  are  brought  to 
light." — ^Bishop  Hacrbt. 


^^^wM^^^^^>^^^^A^^^^A^^A* 


Speaking  of  Marj  Queen  of  Scots,  Bur- 
leigh says,  "  if  she  shall  intend  any  evil  to 
the  Queen*s  Majesty,  my  sovereign,  for  her 


sake  I  must  and  will  mean  to  impeact 
and  therein  I  may  be  her   Unfrien 


worse. 


V\A^^/^^^^^k^^hA^^k/VS/S^W% 


A  PLAT  upon  words  is  called  an  O 
clink  by  Leicester. — Strafford's  Ia 
▼ol.  1,  p.  224. 


>A^^/ww«/^/^i>WMM^^^<^^>w^ 


If  he  were  trngonSy  for  not  gone. 
Stanhope.    Ibid.  vol.  2,  p.  239. 


—Si 


Note  referred  to  at  p.  146. 

Clarendon's  words  should  by  all  means  be  attended  to,  Book  xi. 

**  This  unparalleled  murder  and  parricide  was  conunitted  upon  the  thirtieth  of 
January,  in  the  year,  according  to  the  account  used  in  England,  1684,  in  the  forty  and 
ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  when  he  had  such  excellent  he^th,  and  so  great  vigour  of 
body,  that  when  his  murderers  caused  him  to  be  opened,  (which  they  did,  and  were 
some  of  them  present  at  it  with  great  curiosi^,)  they  confessed  and  declared, '  that  no 
man  had  ever  all  his  vital  parts  so  perfect  and  unhurt ;  and  that  he  seemed  to  be  of  so 
admirable  a  composition  and  constitution,  that  he  would  probably  have  lived  as  long  as 
nature  could  subsist.'  " — Hittary  of  the  Rebellitnif  vol.  6,  p.  241,    J.  W.  W. 


SPANISH    AND    PORTUGUESE 
LITERATURE. 


Oottgorv.    Bnuitlat,  1&S9. 
gATENISMS,— 7«rd-aiid-half- 

g  words.    The  pedantry  of 
'  Pagan  niTtholc^ — violent 
I  Uphors,  and  more  violent  h; 

.p.47ixiv.p.fl2:Uv.p.l79. 


Cijowa  was  combing  her  hair  in  the  sun, 
an  ivorf  comb  and  with  a  fair  hand, 
comb  waa  not  seen  in  her  hand,  at 
lUD  was  obscured  in  her  hair.  She  gS' 
sd  together  her  tresses  of  gold,  and 
sent  forth  a  second  greater  light,  be- 
which  the  sun  is  a  star,  and  Spain  is 
iphere  of  its  radiance" — Son.  iii.  p.  41. 

Hi  njmph  gathered  flowers  from  the 
D  plain,  as  manj  as  her  beautiful  hand 
kt,  so  manf  her  white  foot  made  grow." 


K  of  a  ladj.  "  Sacred  temple 
ire  modestj,  whose  fair  cement  and  ele- 

wall  of  white  pearl-shell  and  hard  ala- 
T  was  built  bj  the  divine  hand.     The 

gate  is  of  precious  coral,  and  ye  bright 
ows  have  forcefitUy  luurped  the  pure 
1  from  the  emerald.  The  golden  co- 
ig  of  thy  superb  roof  adorn  the  sun 
light,  and  crown  him  with  beauty." — 
nxa.  p.  59. 

ri  tomb  of  Queen  Margarita  he  calls. 


"  the  dark  shell  of  a  pearl."  —  Stm.  i 
92.  Spain  was  to  her  a  little  footstool,  and 
the  heaven  a  scanty  canopy.  —  Son.  m.  p. 
93. 

"  YouB  Gongora,"  says  D.  F».  KIanoei., 
"  foj  tentado  de  ae  metter  com  Estacio  Pa- 
pinio,  seu  Matalote,  que  ganhan  mais  nome 
pelas  sombras,  que  pelas  luzea." 

The  prose  of  Sir  T.  Browne  and  some- 
times of  Johnson  bears  an  affinity  to  Gon- 
gora's  language.  Ronsard  had  something  of 
it :  the  French  folly  is  ridiculed  in  llabc 
luB.  A  romance  (Eliana,  I  think,)  carried 
it  to  it«  utmost  length.  I  found  several 
words  there  utterly  unknown  to  me.  There 
is  a  great  mistake  in  this  affectation  of  na- 
turalizing Latin  words,  more  particularly 
in  poetry,  which  is  designed  to  be  popu- 
lar; but  the  more  intelligible  the  more 
popular.  This  is  Burger's  merit — he  uses 
the  very  phrases  of  the  people.  The  ex- 
cellence of  the  German  language  is  its  in- 
dependencei  its  compound  words  being  like 
the  Greek,  self-explained. 

GoHOOBAii  the  frog  of  the  fable,  his  limbs 
are  targe,  but  it  is  a  dropsy  that  has  swollen 
them.  You  read  him,  and  after  you  have 
unravelled  the  maze  of  his  meaning,  feel 
like  one  who  has  tired  his  jaws  in  cracking 
an  empty  nut.  The  spider  oars  himself 
along  the  river,  but  woe  to  him  if  he  be  en- 
tangled in  its  froth. 
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Jorge  de  Monte  Mayor, 

**  I WA8  lately,**  sajs  Don  Fsaitcisco  Ma- 
NOEL,  "  in  one  of  the  principal  places  of  the 
realm,  and  one  of  its  most  respectable  inha- 
bitants came  to  yisit  me.  Aiter  the  usual 
compliments,  he  shewed  me  a  decree  of  his 
majesty,  in  which  three  persons,  my  visitor 
being  one,  were  ordered  to  give  their  opi- 
nion of  a  book,  which  had  been  written  in 
imitation  of  George  of  M.  Mayor*s  Diana, 
and  if  they  thought  it  superior,  they  were 
to  give  an  affidavit  to  the  Corridor  da 
Comarca,  who  should  immediately  put  the 
author  in  possession  of  a  Quinta  worth  two 
thousand  cruzados,  which  some  persons  had 
publicly  proposed  as  a  reward  to  whoever 
should  write  a  better  book  than  the  Dia- 


na, 


»r 


156I»  He  perished  m  Piedmont  by  a 
violent  death,  which  is  not  mentioned  by 
Barbose.  There  is  a  most  miserable  sonnet 
of  puns  upon  his  mountain  connection  and 
death,  by  M.  Faney  Sonsa* 

In  a  MS.  Dithyrambic,  where  the  cup  is 
filled  to  the  literary  heroes  of  Portugal, 
the  ren^ado  Monte-Mor  is  thus  alluded 
to: — 

**  Outro  va  igual 

Ao  Corte  Real^ 

Que  ao  Monte  Maior 

Nad  hei-de  brindar. 

Guarde  la  sua  Diana 

Para  a  gente  Castelhana, 

Se  escrivera  em  Portuguez 

O  brindara  desta  vez. 

Mes  deichar  o  doce  e  puro 
Abundante 
Elegante 
E  brilliante 

Idioma  Lusitano 

E  porquem  ?  pelo  Hispano. 

Na6  o  sofro,  nem  aturo 

Nem  Apollo  aturaria, 

Porque  bem  que  costumado 

A  soltar  sua  harmonia 


Na  riquissima  Argiva  lingoagem 
Que  de  todas  as  mais  tern  ventagem. 

Na  Latina  e  Italiana, 

Quando  falla  a  Lusitana 

E  no  Pindo  nella  canta 
Da  Memoria  as  filhas  encanta.** 

Were  the  Portugueze  wise  who  wrote  in 
Spanish  ?  The  difference  of  language  can 
contribute  but  little  to  national  dislike.  It 
is  but  a  different  dialect,  less  different  than 
the  jargon  of  Catalonia,  or  the  original  Bis- 
caian.  It  is  not  a  corruption :  they  are  sis- 
ter streams  from  the  same  fountain. 


^^^^v^^^^V^^^^a^^^s^^^M^M 


Juan  de  TarmSj  Conde  de  Villa  Mediana. 

This  poet,  grafted  in  Italy,  had  a  most 
unnatural  swelling*  He  loved  the  pomp  of 
words.  He  was  like  a  tree  all  leaves  and 
no  frmt — ^you  read  and  read  and  find  no- 
thing to  remember.  If  the  two  counts  (they 
said  in  Spain,)  Sallinas  and  Villa  M.  could 
have  their  talents  mingle,  each  would  be  a 
good  poet ;  for  Sallinas  was  all  descriptioo 
and  no  ornament.  Villa  M.  all  oimament 
and  no  thought. 


•'N/WV/SAA'VV^/S/S^S/N/N/WSAA 


JFr.  Manoel. 


Hi  was  bom  in  Lisbon,  1580,  and  at  the 
age  of  forty-four,  killed  by  a  musket-ball, 
having  but  time  to  clap  his  hand  upon  his 
sword  and  say,  "  It  is  done  I  **  The  Ck>nde 
de  Salinas  epitaphized  him : — 

"  Fatigado  peregrino ; 
Nido  breve,  uma  funesta, 
Es  la  que  contemplar  esta 
Decretada  del  destino. 
Yaze  aqui  un  Cisne  divino ; 
Llega  y  lastimoso  advierte 
En  tan  desertrada  suerte. 
Que  con  la  violenta  herida 
Como  cantb  tanto  en  vida 
No  pudo  centar  en  muerte.** 
In  the  D.  de  Lafoen*s  library,  (which  waa 

that  of  the  Cardinal  de  Sonsa,)  is  a  MS. 

second  volume  of  his  volumes.    His  fame 
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18  gone  bj,  or  rather  he  is  become  the  pro- 
yerbial  example  of  ill  taste. 

He  was  sent  over  to  congratulate  James 
L  on  his  accession,  and  conducted  himself 
K)  well  as  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  peace 
between  France  and  Spain.  —  Mariana, 
p.  769. 


^^A^^^^k^NA^^^^^^^^^WWW^^ 


D.  Jorge  Manriqye.    De  la  profeition  que 
fizo  en  la  orden  del  Amor, 

**  PoBQUBL  tiempo  es  ya  passado, 

7  el  ano  todo  complido, 
despues  aca  que  ove  entrado 
en  orden  de  namorado 

y  el  abito  recebido ; 
Porque  en  esta  religion 

entiendo  siempre  durar, 
quiero  haaer  profession, 
jurando  de  cora9on 

de  nunca  la  quebrantar. 

"  Prometo  de  mantener 

continuamente  pobreza 
dalegria  7  de  plazer, 
pero  no  de  bien  querer 

ni  de  males  ni  tristeza ; 
Que  la  regla  no  lo  manda, 

ni  la  razon  no  lo  quiere, 
que  qiden  en  tal  orden  anda 

^se  alegre  mientra  biyiere. 

**  Prometo  mas  obediencia 

que  nunca  sera  quebrada, 
en  presencia  ni  en  ausencia, 
por  la  mu7  O  gran  bienquerencia 

que  con  yos  tengo  cobrada; 
£  quelquier  ordenamiento 

que  regla  damor  mandare, 
aunque  tra7ga  gran  tormento, 
me  plaze  que  S07  contento 

de  guardar  mientra  durare. 

^  £n  lugar  de  castidad 

prometo  de  ser  constanta, 
prometo  de  voluntad 
de  guardar  toda  verdad 

^  In  this  latter  half  of  the  eopla  there  is  a  line 
^ting : — ^bat  thus  it  stands  in  the  Cancionero 
|540. 


que  ha  de  guardar  el  amante : 
Prometo  de  ser  sugeto 

al  amor  7  a  su  servicio, 
prometo  de  ser  secreto, 
7  esto  todo  que  prometo 

guardallo  sera  mi  oficio. 

*'  Fin  sera  de  mi  bivir 

esta  r^la  por  mi  dicha, 
7  entiendo  la  assi  sufirir 
que  espero  en  ella  morir, 

sino  lo  estorva  desdicha : 
Mas  no  lo  podra  estorvar 

porque  no  tema  poder, 
porque  poder  ni  mandar 
no  pueden  tanto  sobrar 

que  yguale  con  mi  querer. 

**  Si  en  esta  r^la  estuviere 

con  justa  7  buena  intencion, 
7  en  eUa  permaneciere, 
quiero  saber  si  muriere 

que  sera  mi  galardon : 
Aunque  a  yos  sola  lo  dexo 

que  fuistes  causa  quentrasse, 
en  orden  que  assi  me  alexo 
de  plazer,  7  no  que  me  quexo 

porque  dello  nos  pesasse. 

Cabo. 
**  Si  mi  serrir  de  sus  penas 

algun  galardon  espera, 
venga  agora  por  estrenas 
pues  mis  cu7tas  son  7a  llenas 
antes  que  del  todo  muera : 
E  YOS  recebi  por  ellas 

buena  o  mala  esta  h7storia, 
porque  Yiendo  mis  querellas, 
pues  que  S078  la  causa  dellas 
me  dedes  alguna  gloria.** 

Cancionero  General^  ff,  71 
Seyilla,  1540. 


VMMWMW^^^V^^^^^^A^h^^\^^ 


Coplae  que  hizo  Suero  de  Rihera  sobre  la 

Gala. 

"  No  teniendo  que  perder, 

7  pensando  de  la  gala, 

escrcYi,  si  Dios  me  Yala, 
lo  que  se  dcYe-hazer 
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el  GkJan  qual  ha  de  ser 
estremo,  claro,  distinto, 
segun  aqui  voe  lo  pinto 

a  todo  mi  parecer. 

"  El  Galan  persona  honesta 
deve  ser,  j  sin  renzilla 
no  jT  solo  por  la  villa 
7  ser  de  buena  respuesta : 
tener  la  malicia  presta 

por  fengir  de  avisado, 
cavalgar  luengo  tirado 
como  quien  arma  ballesta. 

^  Ha  de  ser  maginativo 
el  Galan,  no  dormidor, 
donoso  motejador, 

en  las  poquedades  bivo ; 

con  gran  presuncion  altivo, 
dissimulanda  la  risa, 
7  mostrarse  en  toda  guisa 

a  los  grosseros  esquivo. 

"  Hade  ser  Undo  lo^ano 
el  Galan  a  la  mesura, 
apretado  en  la  cintnra, 

yestido  siempre  liviano ; 

mu7  bien  calcaHo  de  mano» 
pero  no  traer  peales. 
hazer  los  tiempos  jguales 

en  inviemo  j  en  verano. 

"'  El  Galan  flaco  amarillo 
deve  ser,  7  mu7  cortes ; 
razonar  bien  del  ames, 

7  no  curar  de  vestillo  : 

cayalgar  troton  morzillo, 
o  haca  rucia  rodada, 
nunca  en  el  freno  barvada, 

el  manto  corto  scnzillo : 

^*  Capelo  galochas  guantes 
el  Galan  deve  traer, 
bien  cantar  7  componer 

en  coplas  7  consonantes  : 

de  cavalleros  andantes 
leer  h7storias  7  libros ; 
la  silla  7  los  estribos 

a  la  gala  concordantes. 

**  £1  Galan  en  ningun  dia 
deve  comer  de  cozido, 


salvo  de  frata.7  rostido 

que  quita  malenconia ; 

pero  cenar  toda  via 

esto  poco  no  mu7  basto, 
no  tomar  cuenta  del  gasto 
ques  modo  de  grosseria. 

**  Flautas,  laud  7  vihuelas 
al  Gdian  son  mu7  amigos, 
cantares  tristes  antiguos 

es  lo  mas  que  lo  consuela  : 

no  calqar  mas  de  una  espuela, 
ni  requerir  el  establo, 
de  aquestas  cosas  que  hablo 

deve  se  tener  escuela. 

^  Damas  7  buenos  olores 
al  Gkdan  son  gran  holgura, 
7  dangar  so  la  frescura, 

todo  herido  de  amores : 

al  fiestas  con  amadores 
no  dexar  punto  ni  bora, 
7  dezir  que  es  su  senora 

la  mejor  de  las  mejores. 

**  El  Galan  mu7  mesurado 
deve  ser  en  el  bever, 
por  causa  de  bien  oler, 

de  toda  salsa  quitado ; 

por  hazer  ma7or  estado 
deve  ser  gran  jurador, 
que  Dios  al  buen  amador 

nunca  demanda  pecado. 

**  Todos  tiempos  el  Galan 
deve  hablar  poderoso, 
7  fengir  de  grandioso 

mas  que  el  Duque  de  Milan ; 

ca^ador  de  gavilan, 

que  es  manera  de  hidalgos ; 
7  no  curar  de  los  galgos, 

porque  gastan  mucho  pan. 

^*  Tome  prestados  dineros 
el  Galan  de  buena  mente, 
7  pague  por  acidente 

a  sastres  7  ^apateros ; 

7  tenga  sus  compaiieros 
en  poco  donde  posaren, 
7  sino  le  comportaren 

los  puede  llamar  grosseros. 
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Fin. 
**  Al  Galan  son  todos  diaA 
yguales  para  tomar 
plazeres  j  desechar 
enojos  malenconias : 
sostener  grandes  porfias 
a  la  fin  nunca  vencido, 
7  dezir  que  ha  comido 
faysanes  7  gollorias.** 

C^mdonero  Oeneral. 
Sevilla,  1540,  ff.  41 


Gerommo  del  Rio. 
Al  Virgin.    Villancico. 

"  Pubs  distcs  mate  al  Diablo, 
dama  del  Rey  que  Dios  es, 
dad  nos  su  gloria  despues. 

**  Se  que  algo  ha  de  aproyechar 
dar  mate  a  tal  jugador, 
que  aun  para  el  mas  pecador 
se  pudo  el  juego  ganar ; 
pues  tal  OS  quiso  criar 
dama  del  Re7  que  Dios  es 
dad  nos  su  gloria  despues. 

"  La  gloria  que  el  precio  fue 
que  en  tal  ju^o  jugamos, 
con  las  obras  la  ganamos 
7  no  por  sola  la  fe; 
por  ellas  70  apostare, 
dama  del  Re7  que  Dios  es 
que  nos  la  dare7S  despues. 

^^  Como  dama  fuistes  hecha 
en  el  tablero  bendito 
fue  firmado  el  fin  7  quito 
de  la  culpa  satisfecha 
pues  cantemos  por  deshecha 
dama  del  Re7  que  Dios  es 
dad  nos  su  gloria  despues.** 

Cane,  Gen,  ff.  192. 


Lope  de  Vega, 

Thb  Spaniards  sa7  that  he  first  reduced 
omed7  to  something  like  a  regular  length 
id  shape. 


One  of  his  admirers  told  an  Italian  that 
he  was  so  great  a  poet,  that  in  order  to 
oblige  a  friend  he  wrote  in  one  night  a 
Comed7,  with  a  Loa  7  Entremezes,  the 
Italian  smiled  and  replied, "  Sir,  if  this  was 
the  case,  70U  have  proved  that  he  was  a 
good  friend,  but  not  a  good  poet.** 

Ericio  Puteano,  who  succeeded  to  the 
chair  of  Lipsius  at  Louvaine,  translated 
some  of  Lope*s  comedies  into  Dutch,  and 
wished  for  long  life  enough  to  translate 
them  all.  Don  Franc.  Manoel  de  Mello 
met  a  son  of  this  Ericio  Puteano  on  the 
wa7  from  Spain  to  Flanders,  who  gave  him 
an  open  letter  from  his  father,  a  man 
whom  he  onl7  knew  b7  his  works,  it  was 
addressed  to  the  learned  and  noble  men  of 
the  world, — stated  that  his  son  was  set  out 
to  see  the  courts  of  the  different  princes  in 
Europe,  and  that  he  had  sent  him  out  with 
no  other  means  of  living  than  this  letter 
requesting  all  those  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed to  welcome  and  assist  him. 

The7  called  him  the  Potosi  of  rh7mes. 
Could  we,  sa7S  D.  Fb.  Manoel,  but  cure 
him  of  his  looseness^ — 9ua  grande  facilidade^ 
— ^it  is  better  in  English. 


Tomi  de  BurguUlos, 

Sonnets. 

6.  Dbscbibb  un  monte,  sin  que,  ni  para 
que. 

9.  A  un  pe7ne. 

43.  Egloga  sin  imitacion. 

44.  The  Ctdto  roguer7. 

46.  How  great  men  should  resent  little 
insults. 
57.  To  a  Rat. 

In  his   Gatomaquia  it  seems  that  cats 
have  onl7  seven  lives  in  Spain,  p.  135. 

There  is  an  odd  passage,  as  if  he  had 
read  the  De  Rege  of  Mariana, 

I Y  quereis  que  le  mate  con  veneno  ? 
Esa  es  muerte  de  Principes  7  Re7es 
Con  quien  no  valen  las  humanas  le7es. 

P.  142. 
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Gabriel  Pereira  de  Castro, 

Ths  Franciscans  at  Porto  had  a  dispute 
about  the  right  of  some  water.  The  poet, 
as  corregidor,  was  judge,  he  knew  their 
claim  was  right,  but  could  find  no  witness 
to  prove  it,  and  sentences  and  supersen- 
tences  were  given  against  them.  One  night 
as  he  was  in  bed,  a  Franciscan  appeared  to 
him,  drew  the  curtains,  exclaimed,  Water  I 
Water  I  and  disappeared.  In  consequence 
he  made  another  search  on  the  morrow,  and 
found  at  the  bottom  of  a  chest,  a  record 
which  decided  the  cause  in  their  favour. 


"%/^^^^^V^^^^^^A^^/%A^^^^ 


Bernardino  Ribeyro, 

1  KNOW  not  where  Murphj  got  his  story. 
Barbose  sajs,  **  that  he  was  madly  in  love 
with  the  Lifanta  Beatriz,  daughter  of  K. 
Emanuel,  and  that  he  wandered  whole 
nights  among  the  woods  in  amorous  lamen- 
tation.** But  he  married  D.  Maria  de  Yil- 
hena,  and  loved  her  so  as  never  to  disturb 
her  memory  by  a  second  marriage. 


V»»w^/»i<^/^^/v^/w^^/»^*^/^/^<» 


Barros. 


Thb  forcible  use  of  popular  words  is  no- 
ticed as  one  of  his  excellencies. 


«^f^^^^^^^^^^n^^^^^^^iM^w«^ 


Copku  del  Cande  de  Paredes  a  Juan  Poeta 
en  una  perdonan^  en  Valencia, 

"  JuAK  Poeta  en  vos  venir 

en  estas  santas  pisadas, 

muchas  cosas  consagradas 

dun  ser  en  otro  tomadas 
las  hezistes  convertir. 
La  bula  del  Padre  sancto 

dada  por  nuestra  salud, 
metida  por  so  vuestro  manto 
se  tomo  con  gran  quebranto 

escritura  del  Talmud. 

**  E  la  muy  devota  yglesia, 
solo  por  la  vuestra  entrada, 


fue  luego  contaminada, 

en  este  punto  tomada 
casa  sancta  de  ley  vieja. 
Y  el  cuerpo  de  redemptor 

que  llagastes  vos  con  hierro. 
del  vuestro  puro  temor 
sudando  sangre  y  sudor 

se  tomo  luego  bezerro. 

**  El  bulto  de  la  Senora 
la  virgen  nuestra  abogada, 
por  mejor  ser  adorada 
y  de  vos  mas  acatada 

hizose  una  rica  tora. 

El  caliz  del  consagrar 
se  quiso  hazer  archillo, 

para  vos  circuncidar, 

otra  vez,  y  recortar 
un  poco  mas  del  capillo. 

**  No  dexemos  la  patena 
a  que  la  boca  llegastes, 
que  luego  que  la  besastes 
se  dize  que  la  tomastes 

ca^uela  con  berengena. 

El  ara  que  es  consagrada 
y  de  piedra  dura  y  fina, 

de  vuestra  mano  tocada 

en  un  punto  fue  tomada 
atayfor  con  adafina. 

**  Los  corporales  tomastes 
solo  por  vuestro  mirado, 
en  un  len^uelo  delgado 
con  orillas  orillado 

con  que  la  faz  cobijastes. 

Ta  sabeys  como  lo  usays 
Begun  manda  vuestra  ley, 

quando  la  tora  sacays, 

y  cantando  la  llevays 
para  recebir  al  rey. 

«*  La  vestimenta  bendita 
en  tavardo  se  bolvio, 
el  pueblo  todo  lo  vio, 
mirad  quanto  hizo  el  dio 

por  vuestra  gente  maldita 

Hizose  el  agna  gramaya 
tocada  de  vuestro  dedo. 

de  las  de  maestre  Samaya 
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que  Yos  Juan  sobre  la  saja 
Tos  vestistes  en  Toledo. 

**  Tomose  el  estola  chia, 
7  el  amito  capirote, 
no  yo8  lo  digo  per  mote, 
eanto  In^o  el  sacerdote 

la  guaja  por  alegria. 

For  la  vuestra  gran  potencia 
hizose  el  latin  ebrayco, 

7  sin  otra  detenencia 

fasta  que  toda  Valencia 
Be  tomo  pueblo  judayco. 

^  El  obispo  que  dezia 
la  missa  devetamente, 
en  estar  vos  de  presente 
delante  toda  la  gente 

en  Aaron  se  convertia. 

£  fiieron  vuestras  ofrendas 
dos  tortillas  j  un  dinero, 

7  tomastes  a  sabiendas 

las  tortafi  palomas  duendas 
7  la  moneda  cordero. 

'*  Luego  el  viemes  de  la  cruz 
entrastes  por  el  asseo, 
desfra^ado  sin  arreo, 
con  menudillo  meneo, 

eomo  christiano  marfuz ; 

£  con  pura  contricion 
publicando  vuestras  dudas, 

hezistes  con  devocion 

los  nudos  de  la  passion 
hechos  al  nombre  de  Judas. 

"  £1  sabado  no  os  ri 

que  estuvist^s  encerrado, 

en  oracion  ocupado. 

presumiendo  de  letrado 
enfingendo  de  Rabi ; 
Disputando  todo  el  dia 

en  fechos  de  Daniel, 
diziendo  que  yos  dezia 
que  no  fue  virgo  Maria, 

7  que  fue  sancto  Samuel. 

^  En  el  domingo  siguiente 
salistes  como  galan, 
broslado  en  el  balandran 
aquel  mote  de  Abrahan 

que  habla  de  su  simiente ; 


Do  sin  duda  vuestra  aguela 
diziendo  de  en  tranco  en  tranco, 

hasta  dar  en  el  escuela 

mu7  escura  sin  candela 
dando  pena  al  doctor  Franco. 

**  Posistes  vos  de  partida 
en  esse  lunes  primero, 
haziendo  mucho  el  romero 
una  chapa  en  el  sombrero, 

mu7  redonda,  bien  oosida ; 

Dizese  quera  destano, 
ved  que  milagroso  fecho, 

ella  se  tomo  de  pano 

Colorado  mu7  estrano 
7  saltonos  en  el  pecho. 

Fin. 

'*  Yo  vos  librare  en  Castilla 

el  dinero  de  escote, 
en  camino  de  Sevilla, 
ado  perdio  la  capilla 

vuestra  pixa  del  capote." 

Cancianero  Oenetxd,  ff.  181. 


%A^«VM/S^^MMA«\/«AA/\MMM/V 


Copku  del  Cotide  de  Paredes  a  Juan  Poeta^ 
quando  le  capHvaron  los  Moras  de  Fez, 

^'  SiKO  le  quere7s  negar 
como  nega78  el  salterio, 
publicar  quiero  el  m78terio 
Juan  de  vuestro  captiverio, 

Juan  de  vuestro  nav^ar. 

Si  de  Moros  fuistes  preso 
ordenolo  Dios  mu7  bien, 

vuestro  ardid  era  Judea 
la  fama  Hierusalem. 

"  Sacaros  de  la  prision 

ado  estavades  en  Fez, 

a  Dios  fue  cosa  raez, 

como  fizo  la  otra  vez 
de  poder  de  Faraon. 
Mas  aquesta  vez  que  digo 

hizolo  como  pariente 
agora  como  a  enemigo 

de  vos  7  vuestra  simiente. 
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"  Quando  vistes  que  la  mar 

por  carreras  no  se  abria, 

dizque  dexistes  un  dia, 

como  varon  que  tenia 
nuestra  fe  en  el  calcanar, 
Con  esperanqa  muy  seca, 

biva  biva  Mahoma ! 

mas  vale  casa  de  Meca 
que  no  la  corte  de  Roma. 

"  Pedistes  circuncision, 
todo  el  pueblo  fue  venido, 
7  con  muy  gran  alarido 
truxeron  carbon  molido, 

tigeras  j  navajon : 

7  Yos  que  enesto  en  gran  estrecbo 
dexistes  con  gran  plazer, 

sabe  todos  que  esta  fecho 
esto  que  quere78  hazer. 

"  Sacaron  vuestra  razon 

de  las  bragas  encogida, 

de  cuero  corto  vestida, 

del  trage  corte  j  medida 
daquel  justo  Simeon, 
Que  de  vuestra  le7  primera 

file  el  mejor  sastre  que  avia, 
alomenos  de  tigera, 

que  daguja  no  sabia. 

**  Dizque  dixo  el  Alfaqui 

escusado  es  mi  trabajo, 

pues  de  reves,  ni  de  tajo, 

no  hallo  en  este  retajo 
que  pueda  cortar  daqui ; 
Si  lo  hizo  algun  Rabi 

Dios  le  de  buena  ventura, 

7  si  lo  hizo  Natura, 
ma7or  fecho  nunca  vi 

**  Que  08  Uamassen  Reduan 
YOS  fuistes  el  demandante, 
por  amor  del  consonante 
daquel  nombre  del  Infante 

que  Uamaron  Roboan. 

Y  aqui  bien  assentara 
aqueste  refran  remoto, 

seiiores  quien  sacara 
a  la  pica^a  del  soto. 


^*  Luego  entrastes  en  el  baiio, 

salistes  con  desonor, 

preguntando  con  dolor 

por  el  alfaqui  ma70r 
para  quexar  Yuestro  daiio : 
El  qual  OS  hizo  saber, 

quel  fino  moro  marcado 
tres  cosas  ha  de  tener, 

puto,  comudo,  a^otado. 

"  Assi  Juan  que  yos  ganastes 
desta  forma  la  primera, 
la  segamda  7  la  tercera 
no  passo  semana  entera 

que  luego  no  las  cobrastes ; 

Porque  Yiemes  os  casaron, 
7  en  la  noche  encomudastes, 

7  el  sabado  os  a^otaron 
sabiendo  que  le  guardastes. 

"  Como  tienen  el  querer 
en  hazernos  siempre  guerra, 
aquella  gente  mu7  perra 
preguntaron  en  que  tierra 

era  mas  Yuestro  saber ; 

Para  la  de  promission 
no  busquedes  mejor  guia, 

especial  do  la  passion 
fue  del  hijo  de  Maria. 

**  Yo  me  ofrezco  en  un  momento 
daros  passo  en  el  Jordan, 
por  do  passe  con  afan 
a  los  hijos  d* Abraham, 

7  al  area  del  testamento ; 

Por  en  par  de  un  cerrejon 
alto  fuera  de  compas, 

donde  el  agua  de  Cedron 
en  el  Yal  de  Josafad, 

**  E  pomemos  la  celada 
en  un  huerto  que  70  se, 
donde  a  Cristo  destroce 
la  noche  que  lo  alcance 

questaYa  dando  cevada ; 

Hu7eron  le  sus  criados 
7  el  solo  no  espero,  [P] 
7  de  un  mote  que  nos  dio 

fuimos  todos  derribados. 
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**  Tocaran  los  anafiles, 

saldremos  por  nn  sendero, 

atajaremos  primero 

el  hato  del  camicero 
y  las  cabras  concegiles ; 
Y  en  tanto  aduramente 

7  muchos  Moros  con  el, 
correran  monte  Olivete 

robaran  a  Belfaged. 

*^  Saldra  su  cavalleria 

a  tomar  un  passo  estrecho 
questa  cabe  un  alqueria 
de  Joseph  Abarimatia, 

do  haremos  un  buen  hecho ; 
Hazer  como  que  corremoa 

fuyendo  con  el  fardage, 
qui9a  los  alongaremos 

fuera  de  su  peonage. 

"  Alii  los  podeys  matar, 

7  seame  Dios  testigo, 
pero  deveys  castigar, 
de  nadie  no  se  apear, 

mirad  bien  esto  que  digo ; 
Mas  tened  las  riendas  antes 

que  lleguemos  a  un  meson, 
que  tiran  passabolantes 

del  templo  de  Salomon. 

**  Grande  estrago  se  fara 

si  Ventura  lo  enderega, 

si  el  alcance  no  cessa 

que  me  corten  la  cabe^a 
81  hombre  dellos  se  ya : 
Alii  vereys  Adonay 

dezir  todos  los  caydos, 
y  las  mugeres  guay  guay 

por  los  hijos  y  maridos. 

"  Pero  al  tiempo  del  bolver 
yeda  el  escaramugar, 
ques  hecho  para  estorvar 
a  los  que  han  mucho  de  andar. 

por  hazeros  los  detener. 

Alia  buelta  los  despojos 
todos  los  recogeremos, 

Mas  por  llenos  de  piojos 
he  miedo  que  los  dexemos. 


*^  Quedaran  con  su  fortuna 
con  sus  llantos  y  dolor, 
dormiremos  sin  temor 
en  aquel  monte  Tabor 

hasta  que  saiga  la  luna. 

Mas  es  cosa  necessaria 
para  bolver  sin  pelea 

passar  de  noche  a  Samaria 
a  Bethania  y  Galilea. 

"  No  me  ayays  por  verdadero 
si  por  donde  digo  entramos 
todas  sus  guardas  hurtamos, 
si  por  caso  no  topamos 

ca^ador  o  ballestero : 

porque  siguen  mucho  alii 
en  el  tiempo  del  Abrama 

Don  Ysaque  y  Benjami 
ballesteros  de  gran  fama. 

**  Bolvereys  todos  con  bien, 
partireys  la  cavalgada, 
dareys  mi  parte  doblada 
y  otra  bien  acrecentada 

para  santo  almohacen. 

Mas  hazeme  quadrillero, 
aunque  no  sepa  el  lenguage, 

o  alomenos  pregonero 
que  me  viene  de  linage. 

*^  Quando  ovistes  acabado 
quedaron  todos  gradosos, 
pero  con  todo  dudosos, 
algun  tanto  sospechosos 

no  fuesse  trato  doblado. 

Dieron  vos  un  rocin  manco 
diziendo  con  gran  plazer, 

guala  estar  hombre  del  campo 
aunque  no  lo  parecer. 

"  Preguntaron  de  que  trato 

tu  quieres  vivir  aca, 
sobre  aver  pensado  un  rato, 
dexister  her  un  ^apato 

que  el  Rey  se  le  cal^ara. 
Ved  en  que  paro  el  arded 

fidencul  y  que  escudero 
entrastes'por  adalid 

salistes  por  qapatero. 
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*^  Nos  aliogueys  en  poca  agua 
por  oyr  vuestros  aferes : 
no  por  grandes  menesteres 
marido  de  tres  mugereSf 

Marina,  Jamila  7  Aza. 

Aunque  estan  agora  en  calma 
Bobre  vos  debatiran, 

7  a  la  fin  sobre  mestra  alma 
cruz,  y  tora,  y  alcoran. 

^  De  como  vos  llamaran 
dexares  fama  7  renombre, 
no  8e7endo  mas  dun  bombre 
cada  qual  deUa  su  nombre 

Juan,  Samuel  7  Reduan. 

Moro  por  ser  muerto, 
Chrbtiano  por  mas  yaler, 

pero  Judio  es  lo  cierto 
a  lo  que  puedo  saber. 

'•  Por  quitar  costas  7  mal 
en  el  tal  ple7to  travado, 
pienso  que  sera  mandado 
lo  que  hazen  al  ganado 

que  se  mire  la  senal : 

Como  Yos  mejor  sabe78 
aqui  puede  aver  un  7erro, 

que  MaJiomad  7  Mo78e8 
entrambos  hazen  un  fierro. 

**  E  pues  va  7a  fuera  Cbristo 
en  aquesta  gran  quistion, 
bagamos  aqui  mincion 
que  tiene  mu7  gran  aucion 

eneselma  el  Antechrbto : 

Y  aqueste  vos  llevara 
en  el  fin  de  vuestros  dias, 

7  de  vos  se  aTudara 
contra  Enoc  7  contra  Helias. 

^  A  YOS  Juan  de  Yotadios 
quiero  hablar  a  mi  guisa, 
en  coplas  de  la  gran  sisa, 
como  dizen  Re7  en  frisa, 

que  807  trobador  en  yos. 

Recebid  esse  cal^ado 
7  entended  bien  la  figura, 

7  esse  jubon  retajado 
segun  la  le7  de  escritura. 


iln. 

**  Perdonad  la  detenencia 
perdonad  si  me  tardado 
en  lo  que  os  oYe  librado, 
yabudi  desYcnturado 

en  las  ooplas  de  Valencia : 

Sino  aYe7s  desesperado 
a  cabo  de  tantos  dias, 

es  por  ser  acostumbrado 
del  esperar  dd  Mexias.** 

Cancionero  General^  ff.  II 

Juan  Alvarez  Oato, 

Regindento  quejizo  a  iu  amiga  qut 
esiavamaL 

**  VuESTRo  mal  segun  excede 

de  lo  que  sentir  8ole78, 
presuncion  tomar  se  puede 
que  del  cora^on  procede 

la  passion  que  possee78. 
Quen  mirar  vuestra  presencia 

tan  turbada  7  tan  sentida, 
por  conocida  esperiencia 
conozeo  Yuestra  dolencia 

de  qual  humor  es  nacida. 

^  Porque  Yista  la  senal 

que  descubre  yuestro  gesto. 
por  razon  mu7  natural 
la  causa  de  Yuestro  mal 

me  fue  clara  7  manifiesto : 
Quen  hallaros  qual  halle 

en  la  color  alterada, 
aun  quel  pulso  no  mire, 
70  se  bien  como  7  con  que 

YOS  aYe7S  de  ser  curada. 

^  Aunque  Yuestra  ingratitud 

haze  ser  triste  mi  Yida, 
usar  quiero  de  Yirtud 
en  cobrar  Yuestra  salud 

que  tene7s  toda  perdida. 
Porende  no  de7s  lugar 

a  sufrir  tal  acidente, 
que  si  del  qu6re78  sanar, 
nos  cuesta  sino  guardar 

el  r^imiento  signiente^ 
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**  Con  cuchar  de  mi  passion 

tomareys  de  quando  en  qnando 
almivar  de  compassion, 
con  que  raestro  cora^on 

de  duro  le  tomo  blando. 
£  porquel  grave  tormento 

que  me  days  mas  no  me  ofenda, 
tomad  en  el  pensamiento 
aguas  de  arrepentimiento 

tibias  con  fuego  demmienda. 

*^  Tomad  mas  un  violado 

de  acordaros  cada  dia, 
quanto  bivo  apassionado, 
porque  con  este  cu jdado 

sabran  de  vuestra  porfia 
£  de  que  fuere  cessada, 

luego  tomad  una  yerva 
daficion  que  mes  n^ada, 
de  la  qual  con  fe  mezdada 

mandareys  hazer  oonsenra. 

^  Mandareys  con  piedad 

bazer  un  preparatiyo 
que  de  vuestra  voluntad 
aperte  la  crueldad 

con  que  muerto  siempre  bivo. 
Y  para  el  humor  contrario 

de  vuestro  desconocer. 
es  senora  necessario 
que  tomeys  un  letuario 

que  se  llama  gradecer. 

^  Los  xaropes  seran  tales 

que  purguen  vuestros  desdenes, 
con  desseos  y  seiiales 
de  poner  fin  a  mis  males, 

dando  comien^o  a  mis  bienes. 
£  despues  con  tal  uncion 

untareys  vuestro  sentido, 
que  OS  mueva  la  condicion 
a  la  paga  y  galardon 

de  quanto  tengo  servido. 

**  Despues  que  la  sanidad 
ven^a  los  males  humores, 

passadA  la  enfermedad, 

purgada  la  voluntad 
de  me  dar  mas  disfavores : 


Forque  de  no  recaer 
tengays  mayor  confian^a, 

Sangria  aveys  menester 

para  nunca  adolecer 
de  la  vena  de  mudan^a. 

"  Para  Uevar  esta  cura 

mas  acabada  y  perfecta, 
vencereys  la  calentura 
de  querer  me  dar  tristura, 

siempre  comiendo  dieta : 
Que  seran  por  no  danar  me 

las  almendras  socorerme. 
las  manganas  consolarme, 
las  granadas  alegrarme, 

con  a^ucar  de  quererme. 

**  E  para  quedar  vencido 

vuestro  mal  con  mas  victoria, 
no  bevays  ques  defendido 
agua  cruda  dellolvido 

mas  cozida  con  memoria. 
E  aveys  mucho  de  mirar 

en  esta  regla  que  manda, 
que  no  gusteys  el  manjar. 
destranar  y  desquivar 

porques  danosa  vianda. 

Fin. 

"  E  vos  en  esto  mirando 

do  vuestra  salud  se  gana, 
mis  consejos  no  mudando, 
los  contraries  olvidando, 

quedareys  del  todo  sana. 
Ante  quel  dano  se  alargue 

luego  tened  este  medio, 
porque  no  duele  y  amargue, 
que  si  days  lugar  que  cargue 

sera  dudoso  el  remedio.** 

Cancianero,  ff.  81. 


%^^S/S/V^^S^^W^N^N/V%iA^^^ 


JSl  Nunca  por  Diego  Nunez  de  Qmros, 

**  NuncA  vi  descanso  cierto 
en  esta  vida  doliente ; 
ni  vi  mayor  desconcierto 
que  bivir  entre  vil  gente ; 
ni  vi  tan  cierto  pariente 
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quanto  el  verdadero  ainigo  ; 

ni  vi  mayor  enemigo 

que  hombre  rico  y  avaro ; 

ni  vi  que  hombre  muj  claro 

por  ser  tal  enrriqueciesse ; 

ni  hombre  que  no  leyesse 

de  dulce  conversacion ; 

ni  otra  mayor  passion 

que  bivir  enamorado ; 

ni  hombre  mas  esmerado 

que  el  discreto  Palanciano  ; 

ni  otro  mayor  villano 

que  el  hedalgo  sin  virtud ; 

ni  mas  mengua  de  salud 

que  hombre  sin  crian^a ; 

ni  vi  bienaventuran^a 

sino  la  de  parayso ; 

ni  otro  menor  aviso 

que  creer  muy  de  ligero ; 

ni  vi  peor  cavallero 

que  el  buen  ginete  couarde ; 

ni  buen  hombre  que  se  guarde 

de  acometer  ventura ; 

ni  vi  mayor  desventura 

que  temer  y  osar  por  vicio ; 

ni  vi  mas  alto  exercicio 

que  leer  en  cosas  altas ; 

ni  vi  otras  gentes  faltas 

sino  las  que  no  leyeron ; 

ni  hombres  que  se  perdieron 

sino  los  disacordados ; 

ni  vi  hombres  mas  honrados 

que  los  que  por  si  son  buenos ; 

ni  vi  plazeres  agenos 

que  al  triste  no  pongan  pena ; 

ni  copla  que  fuesse  buena 

que  no  loasse  a  su  dueiio ; 

ni  vi  hombre  de  muy  gran  sueiio 

sino  el  de  poco  cuydado ; 

ni  vi  hombre  tan  loado 

que  lo  suyo  sele  diesse ; 

ni  vi  quien  bien  escriviesse 

que  no  errasse  de  atrevido ; 

ni  escrivano  tan  polido 

quanto  aquel  que  escrive  en  ciencia; 

ni  grande  ser  muy  querido 

sin  usar  magnificencia ; 

ni  hombre  de  gran  prudencia 

que  fuesse  gran  hablador ; 


ni  necio  buen  trobador 

aunque  tocasse  de  loco  ; 

ni  hombre  que  sepa  poco 

que  se  conozca  en  su  yerro ; 

ni  otro  mayor  destierro 

que  bivir  hombre  entre  necios ; 

ni  poder  comprar  por  precios 

virtuosa  condicion ; 

ni  hombre  tan  sin  razon 

que  no  lo  pongays  en  ella ; 

ni  otra  mejor  donzella 

que  aquella  que  casan  presto ; 

ni  vi  hombre  muy  honesto 

que  fuesse  de  desechar ; 

ni  vi  mayor  imperar 

que  del  rico  villanage ; 

ni  otro  mejor  viage 

que  yr  a  Hierusalem ; 

ni  vi  nunca  mayor  bien 

que  tener  al  mundo  en  nada : 

ni  cosa  mas  ordenada  . 

que  amar  y  servir  a  Dios ; 

ni  gran  engano  entre  nos 

sino  morir  por  amores ; 

ni  vi  tan  dulces  errores, 

ni  los  supe  arrepentir ; 

ni  otro  mayor  morir 

que  riquezas  dessear ; 

ni  otro  mejor  holgar 

que  del  nuevo  desposado ; 

ni  otro  mejor  ditado 

que  alcanqar  buena  muger ; 

ni  otro  mejor  perder 

que  muger  de  divisiones ; 

ni  mejores  estaciones 

que  en  su  casa  la  matrona ; 

ni  otra  mejor  corona 

que  buen  seso  en  tal  lugar ; 

ni  tan  gentil  motejar 

que  merceiesse  loor ; 

ni  vi  hombre  escarnidor 

que  sobrasse  de  prudente ; 

ni  vi  otra  mejor  gente 

que  los  hombres  no  sobervios ; 

ni  vi  mejores  proverbios 

que  los  enxemplos  de  Christo ; 

ni  vi  hombre  tambien  quisto 

quanto  el  rico  liberal ; 

ni  vi  otro  mayor  mal 
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que  pobreza  en  el  hidalgo ; 

ni  ay  otro  hijo  dalgo 

sino  el  bien  acostumbrado ; 

ni  nudo  peor  atado 

que  el  casado  descontento ; 

ni  yi  mejor  casamiento 

que  las  personas  conformes ; 

ni  yi  cosas  mas  o  yucnnes 

que  los  de  la  beodez ; 

ni  aborrecible  yegez 

en  el  viejo  ytrtuoso ; 

ni  parecer  mas  bermoso 

que  la  honesta  mancebra ; 

ni  yi  peor  compania 

que  baryas  en  la  muger  : 

ni  cosa  de  aborrecer 

sino  el  hombre  ques  sin  ellas ; 

ni  yi  peores  querellas 

que  las  de  malos  amigos ; 

ni  majores  enemigos 

que  los  malos  pensamientos ; 

ni  cortos  entendimientos 

que  sufran  mucho  la  sana ; 

ni  desyentura  tamana 

que  jgoale  al  poco  saber ; 

ni  yi  pobre  carecer 

en  parte  de  aborrecido ; 

ni  otro  saber  yencer 

smo  ayerse  a  si  yencido, 

el  que  por  si  combatido 

pueda  mas  que  su  querer 

ha  querido." 

Cajicionero  General^  if.  171. 


Romance  de  D,  Jvan  Manuel, 

"  Gbitaiok)  ya  el  cayallero 
publicando  su  gran  mal. 
yestidas  ropas  de  luto 
aforradas  en  sayal, 
por  los  montes  sin  camino 
con  dolor  j  sospirar, 
llorando  a  pie  descal<;o, 
jurando  de  no  tomar 
adonde  yiesse  mugeres, 
por  nnnca  se  consolar 
con  otro  nueyo  cuydado 
que  le  hiziesse  olyidar 


la  memoria  de  su  amiga, 
que  murio  sin  la  gozar. 
Va  buscar  las  tierras  solas 
para  en  ellas  abitar : 
en  una  montaiia  espessa 
no  cercana  de  lugar 
hizo  casa  de  trbtura, 
ques  dolor  de  la  nombrar, 
duna  madera  amarilla 
que  Uaman  desesperar, 
paredes  de  canto  negro, 
y  tambien  negra  la  cal ; 
las  tejas  puso  leonadas 
sobre  tablas  de  pesar  ; 
el  suelo  hizo  de  plomo, 
porque  es  pardillo  metal ; 
les  puertas  chapadar  dello 
por  su  trabajo  mostrar ; 
y  sembro  por  cima  el  suelo 
secas  hojas  de  parral, 
que  ado  no  se  esperan  bienes 
esperanga  no  ha  de  estar. 
En  aquesta  casa  escura 
que  bizo  para  penar, 
haze  mas  estrecha  yida 
que  los  frayles  del  paular ; 
que  duerme  sobre  sarmientos, 
y  aquellos  son  su  manjar ; 
lo  que  llora  es  lo  que  beye, 
aquello  toma  a  Uorar, 
^  no  mas  duna  yez  al  dia 
por  mes  se  debilitar. 
Del  color  de  la  madera 
numdo  una  pared  pintar ; 
un  doser  de  blanca  seda 
en  ella  mando  parar, 
y  de  muy  bianco  alabastro 
hizo  labrar  un  altar, 
con  canfora  betumado, 
de  yaso  bianco  el  frontal ; 
puso  el  bulto  de  su  amiga 
en  el  para  le  adorar. 
el  cuerpo  de  plata  fina, 
el  rostro  era  de  cristal ; 
un  brial  yestido  bianco 
de  damasco  singular, 

*  I  suspect  that  these  two  lines  are  misplaced, 
and  should  precede  the  two  preceding  ones. 
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mongil  de  bianco  brocado 
forrado  en  bianco  cendal^ 
Bcmbrado  de  Innas  llenas, 
senal  de  casta  final ; 
en  la  cabala  le  puso 
una  corona  real, 
guamecida  de  castanas 
cogidaa  del  castanal : 
lo  que  dize  la  castana 
es  cosa  muj  de  notar, 
las  cinco  letras  primeras 
el  nombre  de  la  sin  par. 
Murio  de  yejnte  7  dos  anos 
por  mas  lastima  dexar, 
la  su  gentil  hermosura, 
quien  que  la  sepa  loar 
ques  major  que  la  tristura 
del  que  la  mando  pintar, 
en  lo  qual  passa  su  vida 
es  en  la  siempre  mirar ; 
cerro  la  puerta  al  plazer, 
abrio  la  puerta  al  pesar. 
abrioli  para  quedarre 
poro  no  para  tomar.*^ 

Cancwnero^  ff.  104. 

Romance  fecho  por  el  BachiUer  Aloruo  de 
Peraza  en  loor  de  la  Ciudad  de  Valencia, 

**  Valencia,  ciudad  antigua, 
Roma  primero  nombrada, 
primeramente  de  Roma 
7  de  su  gente  habitada : 
gran  tiempo  Cartaginenses 
hizieron  en  ti  morada ; 
despues  del  pueblo  Romano 
colonia  fueste  nombrada, 
nimca  sierra  ni  pechera, 
siempre  libre  7  franqueada ; 
en  las  aguas  batismales 
primero  regenerada, 
por  los  nobles  fuertes  Godos 
de  quien  fueste  conquistada ; 
al  fin  con  toda  Espana 
de  Alarabes  ocupada ; 
bien  yengada  por  el  Cid : 
mas  despues  mal  defensada, 
que  por  su  muerte  tan  presta 


a  Moros  fueste  tomada, 
hasta  que  el  primero  Ja7me, 
re7  de  gloria  bien  ganada, 
te  gano  para  tenerte 
siempre  noble  7  sublimada 
casada  con  Aragon, 
como  re7na  coronada. 
con  corona  de  nobleza 
por  mano  real  pintada, 
poderosa,  prefulgente, 
sobre  todas  ensal^ada ; 
tan  querida  de  fortuna, 
de  fortuna  tan  amada, 
que  jamas  bien  repartieron 
de  que  te  negassen  nada. 
Debase  del  mejor  dima 
eres  puesta  7  situada, 
de  amigables  influencias 
de  los  cielos  mu7  dotada ; 
en  mejor  suelo  del  mundo 
en  mejor  signo  fundada ; 
de  rios,  fuentes,  lagunas, 
destanques  7  mar  cercada, 
como  Venecia  la  rica 
sobre  aguas  assentada. 
Ni  te  combate  gran  frio 
ni  calor  demasiada, 
mas  una  templan^a  medida, 
una  mezela  mu7  templada 
del  para780  terrenal 
solo  a  ti  comunicada ; 
de  a7res  sanos,  claros,  frescos, 
sotiles  purificada ; 
toda  la  ciudad  dentro  7  fuera 
noble,  gentil,  alindada ; 
ni  mu7  grande  ni  pequena, 
para  ser  mas  acabada ; 
de  todo  estado  de  gentes 
mu7  continua  7  mu7  poblada; 
palacio  donde  se  afina  * 
la  finor  mas  afinada ; 
madre  de  cavalleria, 
clara,  antiqua,  mu7  honrada, 
toda  escuela  de  yirtudes, 
7  de  sabros  7llustrada ; 
de  grandes  mercaderias 
7  yiquezas  abundada ; 
toda  jardin  de  plazeres 
7  dele7te8  abastada; 
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de  damaa  lindaa,  hennosM, 
en  el  mundo  nuu  loads  j 
de  mas  J  de  mas  polidoi 
gaUnea  la  maa  precUda ; 
enxemplo  de  polideza, 
corte  coDtiuo  llamada, 
[uadoaa  juaticiera, 
bien  r^da  j  goTemada ; 
toda  caaa  de  oracion. 
todA  SBDta  7  consagrada. 
rico  templo  donde  amor 
■iempre  haze  sa  morada." 


"  Pvaa  qne  Dioa  te  tuzo  tal, 
uoble  ciudad  de  Valencia, 
gnarde  te  por  sn  clemencia. 

"  Hizote  cavallerosa 
■obre  todaa  qnautas  Mm, 
noble,  ricfl,  generoaa, 
nmj  poUda  j  m\xj  hermoaa, 
dechado  de  perfecioD, 
pues  te  dio  con  Aragon 
corona  por  excelencia 
gnardate  por  su  clemencia. 

"  Gnardate  mas  con  loa  dos 
■ant  ViceateB  tna  patrones, 
con  Bant  Joi^e,  j  vos  con  voa 
lagrada  madre  de  Dio8 ; 
de  malas  persecucioueg, 
J  de  barbaraa  uacioaes, 
bambres,  guerraa,  pestilencia, 
libret«  par  an  demencia." 

OiadoMro,  S.  107. 


^*  tomfttt*  que  Jlxo  D.  Jorge  Uamriqat  ■ 


"  SnioXA  mnj  ocabada 

tened  meito^  gente  presta, 
qae  U  trist«  ora  es  llegada 

de  la  muj  lolene  Seata. 
Qoando  70  tin  cnemo  tocare 

moverejti  todas  al  trot« 
7  a  la  qae  primero  llegare 

daqni  le  anelto  el  eacote. 


"  Entrara  vueatrs  merced 
porquea  mas  honesto  eotrar, 

por  cima  dima  pared 
T  dara  en  un  muladar. 

Entraran  vneatraa  donzellaa 
por  baxo  dnn  albollou, 
hallarejB  luego  im  rinoou 

donde  OS  pongajs  voa  ;  ellas. 

"  Por  remedio  del  cansancio 
deite  «aito  peligroso, 

hallareys  luego  un  patacio 
hecbo  para  mi  rcposo. 

Sin  uinguu  tejado,  y  cielo 
cnbierto  de  telaranaB, 
bortigas  por  espadanas 

demunadag  por  el  suelo. 

"  £  lu^;o  qne  ijajB  entrado 
bolf  erejB  a  manicquierda, 

hallareya  luego  nn  eatrado 
con  la  escalera  de  cuerda : 

Pot  alcatifa  un  esters, 
por  almohadaa  albardas, 
con  hilo  bianco  bordadas, 

la  paJB  toda  defuera. 

"  La  cama  estara  al  sereno 
hecba  a  manera  de  lio, 

J  an  colchon  de  pu^ai  lleno 
y  de  lana  mn;  Tsaio : 

Una  savana,  no  maa ; 

doB  mantaa  de  lana  suzia, 
una  almobada  taa  suzia 

que  no  se  lavo  jamas. 


<s  hefs  en  nn  P070 
mucbo  alto  j  muj  estrecbo, 

la  tneaa  estara  en  nn  bajo 
porqueste  mas  aprorecbo. 

Unoa  manteles  destopa, 
por  panoa  paSos  menores, 
Berriran  Iob  aerridores 

en  cueros  bivoa  ain  ropa. 

"  Yo  entrare  con  el  manjar, 
vestido  dsqneate  son, 
sin  csmtss,  en  nn  jubon 

Bin  msngaa  j  sin  collar ; 

Una  ropa  corta  y  parda 
albrrada  con  gardunas, 
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y  por  pestanas  las  uiias, 
7  en  el  ombro  un  espingarda. 

**  T  Unas  cal^as  que  de  rotas 
ja  no  pueden  atacarse, 

y  Unas  yiejas  medias  betas 
que  ravian  por  abaxarse, 

tan  sin  suelas  que  las  guijas 
me  tienen  quitado  el  cuero, 
y  en  la  cabe^a  un  sombrero 

que  un  tiempo  fiie  de  vedijas. 

**  Yema  luego  una  ensalada 
de  cebollas  albarranas, 

con  mucha  estopa  picada, 
y  cabe^uelas  de  ranas ; 

Vinagre  buelto  con  hiel, 
y  su  azejte  rosado, 
en  un  casquete  lan^ado, 

cubierto  con  un  broquel. 

**  El  gallo  de  la  passion 
vema  luego  tras  aquesto, 

metido  en  un  tinajon 

bien  cubierto  con  un  cesto ; 

£  una  gallina  con  polios 
y  dos  conejos  tondidos, 
y  paxaros  con  sus  nidos 

cozidos  con  sus  repollos. 

'*  Y  el  arroz  fecho  con  grassa 
dun  collar  viejo  sudado, 

puesto  por  orden  y  tassa 
para  cada  una  un  bocado. 

Por  a^ucar  y  canela 
alcrevite  por  ensomo, 
7  delante  el  ma7ordomo 

con  un  cabo  de  candela. 

**  Acabada  7a  la  cena 

vema  una  pasta  real, 
hecha  de  cal  7  arena, 

guisada  en  un  ospital : 
Hollin  7  ceniza  en  somo 

en  lugar  de  cardenillo, 
hecho  un  emplasto  todo 

7  puesto  en  el  colodrillo. 

**  La  fiesta  7a  fenecida, 
entrara  luego  una  dueiia, 

con  una  hacha  encendida 
daquellas  de  partir  lena : 


Con  dos  yelas  sin  pavilos 
hechas  de  cera  de  orejas, 
las  pestanas  7  las  cejas 

bien  cosidas  con  dos  hilos. 

**  Y  en  el  un  pie  dos  chapines, 

7  en  el  otro  una  chinela, 
en  las  manos  escarpines, 

7  tanendo  una  vihuela. 
Un  tocino  por  tocado, 

por  sartales  un  raposo, 
^1  un  bra^o  desco7untado 

7  el  otro  todo  velloso. 

Fin. 

*^  E  una  sa7a  de  sa7al 

forrada  en  peiia  tajada, 
7  una  pescada  cecial 

de  la  garganta  colgada : 
7  un  balandran  ro^agante 

hecho  de  nueva  manera, 
las  faldas  todas  delante, 

las  nalgas  todas  de  fuera.** 

Cancionero  Oen,  ff.  181. 


Juan  Alvarez  Goto, 
Dewfio  de  Amor^  qu/e  hizo  a  su  amiga. 

*^  PoRQUE  crecen  mis  tormentos 

con  aquexado  gemir, 
7  mis  tristes  pensamientos 
doloridos  sentimientos 

me  combidan  a  morir  ; 
E  jamas,  cedo  ni  tarde, 

en  mi  mal  pone7S  desyio, 
por  no  ser  dicho  couarde 
sin  que  mas  danos  aguarde 

70  Senora  os  desafio. 

**  E  pues  en  pena  tan  fuerte 

OS  plaze  tornar  mi  gloria, 
quiero  aventurar  mi  suerte 
al  peligro  de  la  muerte 

por  cobrar  nueya  victoria. 
Que  vos  al  trance  venida 

no  puedo  quedar  vencido, 
porque  si  pierdo  la  vida 
pues  7a  la  tengo  perdida, 

sera  perder  lo  perdido. 
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"E  pnes  me  dajs  Ul  &tig» 

£  por  mejor  defensar 

que  me  ofende  j  me  debate, 

mi  fraciencia  en  este  trance, 

TM  me  Boya  Un  enemiga 

adai^a  quiero  llevar 

que  juita  razon  me  oblig« 

de  paciente  aoportar 

Tenir  con  vob  a  comfaate. 

do  Tnestroa  tiroa  alcance 

Forende  escoger  derejs 

Inego  campo  deBpobUdo, 

"  Con  Ub  armas  que  he  contado 

en  el  qu>l  me  haUare;s 

OS  espero  en  el  camino. 

al  dempo  que  mandareTS, 

y  por  aer  mejor  gnardado, 

en  eata  monera  armado. 

Uevare  por  mi  padrino. 

"  Llerare  por  condicion 

E  con  dennedo  amoroso, 

an  cavallo  de  firmeza, 

eafnergo  pome  en  mi  faerpa 

dan  amor  tam  poderoao 

•J  cora^aa  de  aficion 

guamecidaa  en  tristeza. 

de  TueBtros  golpea  ni  fuer^a. 

Ud  capacete  ;  bavera 

de  Aierte  metal  forjados, 

"  Puea  aabeys  qnantaa  y  qaales 

qnes  lealtad  verdadera. 

BOa  mis  annas  y  denuedo. 

para  que  eitemoa  yguales 

eatofada  con  cnidadoa. 

Ucvareys  tantaa  y  tales. 

porque  yo  menos  no  puedo. 

Mas  ay  que  tengo  temor 

que  deseys  la  piedad, 

bordada  del  padecer. 

para  me  berir  mejor 

con  lau9a  de  disfavor 

en  penai  de  mil  pediujoa. 

y  espada  de  crueldad. 

Falda  J  gocetea  aeran 

"  Mas  pienso  triate  heUaros 

porque  bod  de  jazeran 

a  caT^Io  de  bondad. 

del  qual  no  pueda  mudaroB, 

guarnecidoB  en  WBpir(w. 

a  qncrer  mi  voluntad. 

"  Iioa  qnixotea  seran  talefl 

E  temo  que  ai  comienqa 

del  afan  qne  annca  afloxa, 

eate  trance  peligroBO, 

las  correae  de  los  quales 

que  nunca  paase  ni  venga 

las  coraqaa  de  verguenqa 

con  bBTillai  de  congoza. 

guamecidas  en  reposo. 

Ca  espada  llevare 

de  mny  limpia  y  clara  fe. 

gran  temor  tengo  que  Beam 

qne  con  tob  aiempre  teme 
no  mellada  del  tormento. 

desdenes  aanaa  esquivaB, 
respueetas  trigtCB  altiraa. 

virtudes  que  tob  arrean. 

"  Tengo  de  llevar  por  luiqa 

E  BCrescieutan  mi  passion 

nna  porfia  tan  dura 

ver  BU  fnerga  y  fortaleza. 

que  no  le  ponga  mudan^a 
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*<Mas  recelo  que  tomeys 

por  padrino  en  esta  guerra 
honestad  con  que  yenceys 
quantos  vencidos  teneys, 

para  dar  comigo  en  tierra. 
Aunque  si  viere  poner 

contra  mi  las  fuer^as  della, 
alii  terne  mi  querer 
con  esfuer^o  7  con  poder 

que  se  combatan  con  ella. 

**  Pues  fuer^a  damor  me  aquexa 

provar  quiero  sus  victorias^ 
por  no  tener  de  mi  quexa, 
que  el  que  los  peligros  dexa 

nuuca  goza  de  las  glorias. 
E  pues  que  jamas  olvida 

el  morir  a  los  bumanos, 
a  mi  que  ja  me  combida 
mas  lo  quiero  que  tal  yida 

si  muriere  a  yuestras  manos 

'« Con  pura  premia  del  fuego 

de  mis  llamas  encendidas, 
este  desafio  os  ruego 
que  se  accpte  para  luego, 

o  dad  las  armas  rendidas. 
E  senalad  el  lugar 

do  yamos  ambos  a  dos, 
que  si  quereys  dilatar 
pensad  que  os  be  de  buscar 

para  batallar  con  yos. 

Fin. 
^  Porende  siempre  despierta, 

estareys  en  lo  mas  alto, 
que  de  mi  yos  bago  cierta 
si  dormis  a  puertA  abierta 
que  yeme  de  sobresalto.** 

Cancionero,  ff^. 


^^^^^^^^tA^^h^^^^MAAAA^B 


Joseph  de  Anchieia, 

Thx  life  of  a  poet  is  usually  uninterest- 
ing and  uneyentful,  but  Ancbieta*s  was  tbe 
life  of  a  Jesuit ;  its  events  fill  a  folio  yo- 
lume,  and  sucb  are  their  importance,  that 
one  of  the  reverend  Licensers  in  his  official 
permit,  declares  that  the  attempt  to  embel- 
lish his  action  by  any  beauty  of  stile,  is 
like  giying  light  to  the  sun;  and  another 


says,  while  the  publication  is  withheld,  so 
long  are  the  righteous  deprived  of  advan- 
tage, and  Grod  himself  deprived  of  glory. 

Joseph  was  bom  in  the  island  of  Tene- 
riffe,  1533.  He  was  an  early  poet,  and 
therefore  they  caUed  him  at  Coimbra,  the 
Canary  Bird.  At  an  early  age  he  made  a 
vow  of  virginity,  and  at  seventeen  pro- 
fessed in  the  company  of  Jesus,  and  com- 
menced hostilities  with  the  devil.  The 
devil  attacked  his  weak  part,  it  was  the  os 
sacrum.  Auchieta  used  to  attend  eight 
masses  every  day  at  least:  the  fiUigue  of 
kneeling  was  dreadful,  and  the  yoimg  de- 
votee argued  badly  when  he  imagined  that 
what  was  so  agreeable  to  his  soul  could  not 
be  injurious  to  his  body,  the  converse  of 
the  proposition  might  have  convinced  him 
of  his  error.  A  contraction  of  the  muscles 
followed  which  made  him  awry  for  life. 
Other  accounts  say  the  fall  of  a  ladder  which 
struck  his  sides  occasioned  this  leaning ;  the 
biographer  is  not  decided  as  to  the  occa- 
sion, but  he  is  certain  the  devil  was  the 
cause. 

War  being  then  declared,  Anchieta  vo- 
lunteered upon  active  service,  and  in  1553 
embarked  for  Brazil.  Praise  be  to  the  honest 
intrepidity  of  fanaticism  I  Brazil  was  in- 
habited by  savages,  fierce  in  war,  cruel  in 
conquest, — the  missionary  was  astonished 
at  his  own  happiness  in  being  chosen  by 
God  to  undertake  the  difficult  and  danger- 
ous enterprize.  At  midnight  the  sailon 
saw  him  follow  his  enthusiasm  by  gazing  on 
the  shore  and  the  ocean,  and  they  heard  his 
frequent  exclamation.  Who  am  I  that  the 
Creator  of  these  shoiildhave  selected  me  to 
serve  him? 

Six  other  Jesuits  were  with  him ;  on  the 
voyage  he  was  their  servant,  nor  to  them 
alone  did  he  confine  his  attendance,  he  be- 
haved to  all  the  crew  as  if  they  had  been 
brethren,  and  his  manner  and  his  piety  so 
wrought  on  them  all,  that  the  ship  appeared 
like  a  College  of  Penitents. 

After  perils  by  sea  and  by  land,  and  a 
'few  trifling  miracles,  he  was  settled  at  Pira- 
tininga,  in  what  comfort  his  own  letter  to  the 
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general  of  the  Order,  Ignatius  the  founder 
himself,  well  describes.  It  was  written  in 
August  1554. 

*^  A  Januario  usque  ad  prsesens^  nonnun- 
quam  plus  yiginti  (simul  enim  pueri  Cate- 
chistse  degebant)  in  pauperculft  domo,  luto 
et  lignis  context^,  paleis  coopert^  quatuor- 
decem  passus  longfi,  decern  lata  mansimus. 
Ibi  schola,  ibi  valetudinarium,  ibi  dormi- 
torium  et  csenaculum,  item  et  coquina  et 
penus  silnul  sunt,  nee  tamen  amplartun 
habitationimi  quibus  aliqui  fratres  nostri 
utuntur,  nos  movet  desiderium;  siquidem 
Dominus  noster  J.  C.  in  arctiore  loco  posi- 
tus  est,  cum  in  paupere  prsesepi,  inter  duo 
bruta  animalia  voluit  nasci,  multo  yero  arc- 
tissimo  cum  in  cruce  pro  nobb  dignatus  est 
morL" 

Here  thej  learnt  the  needful  trades  of 
barber-stirgeon  to  supply  the  few  neigh- 
bours, and  taught  Latin.  Joseph  wrote 
out  the  necessary  books  for  the  pupils,  for 
copies  were  scarce,  and  at  the  same  time 
leamt  the  language  of  the  savages  so  well 
as  to  make  a  grammar  and  vocabulary  that 
has  been  the  foundation  of  those  who  came 
after,  and  a  catechism  for  the  use  of  the 
natives. 

Joseph  poetized  in  four  languages, — ^the 
cousin-dialects,  Spanish  and  Portuguese, — 
his  Priest-Latin, — and  his  missionary  Bra- 
ziL  Of  all  these  languages  he  traves- 
tied into  holy  hymns  the  profane  songs  in 
use,  so  successfully,  that  along  the  roads 
the  sweet  songs  of  Joseph  were  sung  by  the 
travellers. 

In  Latin  his  greatest  work  was  the  life 
of  Mem.  de  Sa,  third  governor  of  the  pro- 
vince, it  was  in  hexameters.  At  St.  Yi- 
centi  he  wrote  comedies  to  supply  the  place 
of  less  decorous  ones  that  scandalized :  one 
of  them  was  called  Prega^am  Universal,  be- 
cause it  was  in  the  language  of  the  country, 
and  in  Portuguese  that  all  might  under- 
stand it.  It  was  first  acted  out  of  doors, 
sub  Dio.  A  heavy  cloud  hung  over  the  spec- 
tators,— a  tremendous  cloud.  Joseph  bade 
them  sit  still  to  see  the  comedy,  and  be- 
hold for  three  hours  that  the  play  endured. 


not  a  drop  fell, — and  as  soon  as  the  spec- 
tators got  home,  there  was  the  terriblest 
storm  of  rain,  thunder,  lightning  and  hail, 
that  ever  was  seen  in  that  country. 

As  a  schoolmaster,  Anchieta*s  practice 
was  singular.  The  children  of  the  natives 
he  taught  to  read,  write,  say  the  catechism, 
&c.,  and  sing  hymns :  they  were  soon  ena- 
bled to  assist  him  by  teaching  the  younger 
pupils.  Every  morning  they  sung  when 
school  was  over  as  Ladainhas  do's  Santos, 
every  evening  the  hymn  to  the  Virgin.  On 
Saturdays  the  boys  were  always  to  flog 
themselves  with  cords  made  of  the  wild 
thistle  I  poor  boys  I 

In  the  midst  of  these  prosperous  em- 
ployments, an  infectious  disease  broke  out 
among  the  natives,  the  Jesuits  say  it  was 
owing  to  the  devil,  the  heathens  said  it  was 
the  Jesuits*  fault,  a  judgment  for  their 
apostacy  and  toleration ;  the  nature  of  the 
disease  is  not  mentioned,  nor  b  tliis  of  im- 
portance, as  Joseph^s  pre8crii)tion  savours 
more  of  the  monk  than  the  physician,  nine 
processions  in  honour  of  the  nine  orders  of 
angels,  in  which  all  the  uninfected  walked 
with  wax  lights  in  their  hands,  and  all  the 
children  bearing  a  cross  upon  tlicir  sides 
flogged  themselves  till  they  bled  beneath 
the  stripes,  but  it  was  judged  expedient  to 
bleed  for  the  body  as  well  as  the  soul,  and 
there  were  no  lances;  Joseph  sharpened 
his  i>en  knife,  his  scholar  followed  his  ex- 
ample, tliey  bled  the  Indians,  the  disease 
ceased,  and  the  nation  agreed  that  the  devil 
had  given  them  the  infection  and  the  Jesuits 
cured  tliem. 

But  better  anecdotes  may  be  found  of 
Anchieta  and  his  associates.  They  cried 
out  against  their  countrymen  for  en- 
slaving the  Indians, — and  these  precious 
Christians  by  every  endeavour  thwarted 
their  attempts  to  convert  the  natives.  They 
represented  the  Jesuits  to  them  as  men 
who  liad  entered  the  church  because  they 
were  cowards  and  skulked  firom  war ; — this 
was  a  serious  obstacle.  It  was  difficult  also 
to  make  their  converts  abstain  firom  wine, 
women,  and  human  flesh.    A  tribe  whom 
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they  had  converted  took  a  prisoner  in  bat- 
tle, and  in  the  bravery  of  conquest  deter- 
mined in  honour  of  the  nation  to  dress  and 
eat  him  opposite  the  Jesuits*  door.  The 
prisoner  was  bound,  the  fire  kindled,  the 
fathers  sallied  out,  delivered  the  prisoner, 
extinguished  the  fire,  and  prevented  efiec- 
tually  the  crime ;  the  Indians  falling  at  the 
feet  of  the  fathers  and  confessing  their  guilt. 

In  one  of  his  letters  to  Portugal  he  speaks 
of  his  own  health  and  manner  of  living ;  as 
we  have  no  aperients  here,  says  he,  or  re- 
galos  de  enfermseria,  it  has  ofien  been  ne- 
cessary to  eat  boiled  mustard  leaves,  and 
the  pulse  of  the  country,  and  such  food  as 
you  may  conceive.  I  instruct  three  dif- 
ferent classes,  and  frequently  when  I  am 
sleeping  they  disturb  me  with  their  ques- 
tions. By  acting  thus  as  though  I  were  not 
an  invalid,  I  have  begun  to  recover.  As  a 
proof,  you  know,  I  used  to  eat  meat  during 
Lent, — ^and  now  I  fast  during  the  whole  forty 
days.  At  Piratininse  I  served  as  physician 
and  barber  to  the  Indians,  bleeding  them, 
and  curing  them,  when  I  had  no  hope  of 
their  recovery.  Here  at  St.  Vicenti,  I  have 
learnt  another  trade,  which  necessity  taught 
me,  to  make  alpergatas — (a  sort  of  shoe 
made  of  packthread  or  rushes,  used  by  the 
Moors,  and  formerly  by  the  poor  mountain 
people  in  Spain.)  I  am  a  good  workman, 
and  have  made  many  for  the  brethren,  for 
it  is  impossible  to  travel  over  these  moim- 
tains  with  leather  shoes.  He  should  not 
have  signed  this  letter  Pauper  et  InutUU 
Joseph  ! 

In  1556,  partly  by  the  instigation  of  the 
French  adventurer,  and  partly  irritated  by 
the  oppression  of  their  Portuguese  masters, 
the  Tamoyos  and  Tupis  took  arms.  Nobrega 
and  Anchieta  went  among  the  Tamoyos  to 
persuade  them  to  peace,  the  sav^es  knew 
them  to  be  good  men,  friends  to  the  Portu- 
guese, but  fatherly  to  the  Indians,  they  re- 
ceived them  hospitably,  and  listened  to  them ; 
under  a  tree  they  made  a  chapel  with  palm 
leaves,  poor  indeed,  but  clean  and  decent, 
and  here  was  the  first  mass  celebrated, — 
the  Indians  attended  with  respect  and  awe. 


The  tidings  that  these  Jesuits  were  there  em- 
ployed soon  spread  among  the  allied  Indians, 
and  one  of  their  chiefs,  Aimbir^,  immedi- 
ately set  out  to  counteract  them  and  destroy 
them.  Aimbir^  had  been  attacked  by  the 
Portuguese  and  fettered :  he  had  leaped  over 
the  boat  in  which  they  were  carrying  him 
captive,  and  escaped  by  swinmiing.  To  the 
Portuguese,  therefore,  he  had  personal  ha- 
tred, and  he  was  by  nature  cruel ;  one  of  his 
twenty  wives  offended  him,  he  cut  her  open 
and  tortured  her  till  she  died.  This  man 
called  a  meeting,  and  immediately  demanded 
of  the  fathers  that  three  Indians  who  were 
with  the  Portuguese  and  were  the  enemies 
of  the  allies  should  be  given  up,  that  the 
allies  might  eat  them.  Joseph  replied  so 
well,  addressing  himself  to  Pindobu9^  the 
old  chief  of  the  tribe,  that  no  insult  was 
offered  him,  he  showed  the  unreasonable- 
ness of  the  demand,  declared  it  could  not 
be  granted,  and  referred  the  men  to  the 
Portuguese.  Anchieta  took  care  to  caution 
his  countrymen,  they  refused  to  deliver  the 
three  Indians,  and  so  treated  the  embas- 
sador that  he  returned  their  friend.  The 
son  of  Pindobu9u,  deeply  interested  against 
the  Portuguese,  hastened  home  to  kill  these 
peace-makers ;  they  saw  him  in  his  canoe, 
and  retired,  suspecting  his  purpose,  to  the 
hut  of  their  friend,  his  father;  the  old 
man  was  absent,  they  had  no  asylum,  and 
fell  on  their  knees  and  began  the  vespers  of 
the  holy  sacrament,  (for  it  was  the  commu- 
nion of  the  Bcxly  of  God),  the  young  savage 
entered  to  kiU  them,  he  was  awed  by  their 
api)earance,  their  devotion,  their  courage, 
(l>erhaps  this  is  one  of  the  falsehoods  of  the 
biographer,)  he  told  them  with  what  intent 
he  came,  and  tliat  now  he  was  convinced 
such  men  could  have  no  evil  views. 

The  continence  of  the  fathers  was  what 
most  surprised  the  Indians,  and  they  asked 
why  they  refused  their  daughters  and  sis- 
ters who  were  so  liberally  proffered,  and 
how  it  was  possible.  Nobrega  pulled  out  of 
his  pocket  his  cord  of  discipline,  that  he 
said  was  the  antidote.  To  conclude  the  peace 
it  was  necessary  that  one  of  these  ambassa- 
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dors  should  return,  the  Indians  would  not 
part  with  both ;  Anchieta  was  therefore  left 
alone  among  savages  and  naked  women. 
He  was  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  thirty  years 
old,  beset  by  snares,  at  war  with  his  eyes, 
his  ears,  the  flesh,  the  world,  and  the  devil. 
In  what  land  of  Uz  could  a  Job  be  more 
severely  tried,  in  what  Ur  of  the  Chaldees 
could  an  Abraham  have  been  more  purified  I 
It  is  difficult  to  write  the  life  of  a  monk 
and  avoid  indecency.  By  the  aid  of  the 
Virgin  he  passed  through  this  fire  of  Baby- 
lon, without  feeling  even  its  heat  or  its 
smoke.  To  this  we  owe  his  great  Poem. 
He  vowed  to  the  Virgin  to  write  her  life  in 
verse — ^but  how  should  he  sing  the  songs  of 
Zion  in  a  strange  land  ?  where  he  had  neither 
books,  nor  paper,  nor  ink,  nor  pen.  On  the 
shore  of  the  sea  Anchieta  composed  his 
poem :  he  wrote  his  verses  upon  the  sand, 
and  then  committed  them  to  memory.  The 
poem  was  concluded,  and  Joseph  returned. 
His  first  care  was  to  perform  his  vow  by 
committing  to  paper  his  verses.  It  was  a 
wonderful  eflbrt  of  memory.  It  was  4172 
lines.     The  dedication  foUows— 

^  En  tibi  qusB  vovi,   Mater  sanctissima, 
quondam, 
Carmina,  cum  ssvo  cingerer  hoste  latus : 
Dum  mea  Tamuias  prsesentia  mitigat  hostes 
Tractoque  tranquillum  pacis  inermis 
opus. 
Hie  tua  matemo  me  gratia  fovit  amore, 

Te  corpus  tutum,  mensque  regente  fuit. 
Ssepius  optavi.  Domino  inspirante,  dolores, 

Duraquc  cimi  ssevo  funere  vincla  pati. 
At  sunt  passa  tamen  meritb  mea  vota  re- 
pulsam ; — 
Scilicet  Heroas  gloria  tanta  decet." 

In  a  subsequent  revolt  of  the  Indians, 
about  the  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Nobrega  and 
Joseph  were  of  advice  that  a  fort  should 
be  built  there,  and  Joseph  accompanied  the 
Portuguese  army;  their  success  is  attri- 
buted to  his  sanctity,  and  perhaps  was  pro- 
duced by  his  wisdom. 

In  1569  he  was  chosen  rector  of  the 
college  of  S.  Vicenti.    Joseph  was  so  skil- 


ful a  confessor,  so  learned  an  expounder  of 
the  Scriptures,  so  admirable  a  preacher,  so 
acute  a  theologian,  and  so  fine  a  poet,  that 
it  was  suspected  his  wisdom  was  more  than 
human.  "  What  I  myself  think,"  says  his 
biographer,  "  is  this,  that  though  his  under- 
standing was  very  strong,  and  his  genius 
excellent,  so  that  without  a  master  he  read 
the  works  of  many  others,  yet,  the  readi- 
ness and  the  clearness  and  Uie  certainty  of 
his  replies  in  difficult  cases,  and  the  variety 
of  his  comjjositions,  in  which  he  illustrates 
every  kind  of  knowledge,  appears  more 
than  human."  It  was  a  common  believe  that 
Grod  insi)ired  his  speech.  And  Father  Gas- 
par  Sampares,  a  Jesuit,  swore  that  when 
Joseph  was  preaching  on  Trinity  Sunday, 
he  saw  a  bird,  like  a  Canary  bird,  pitch  on 
his  left  shoulder,  and  though  Joseph  drove 
him  away,  still  he  returned,  so  that  it  seems 
probable  that  this  was  something  not  natural 
but  divine. 

1578  he  was  removed  to  Bahia,  and 
chosen  Provincial.  In  1586  he  became  too 
infirm  for  the  office,  and  resigned  it ;  at  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  settled  in  the  Aldea 
Reritigba,  where  he  had  been  superior ;  it 
took  place  in  1597. 

Joseph  has  been  called  the  second  Thau- 
maturgos,  and  the  second  Adam,  deservedly, 
for  never  man  worked  so  many  miracles, 
and  so  easily ;  and,  like  Adam,  he  was  in- 
nocent, and  had  the  dominion  over  all  things, 
over  the  earth  and  all  its  living  creatures, 
the  sea,  the  rivers  and  fountains  and  all  that 
are  therein,  the  rains  and  the  winds  and  the 
fire  ;  he  could  remove  pain  ;  for  fevers,  ab- 
scesses, sore  throats,  the  toothache  and  sore 
eyes,  he  was  infallible;  and  when  he  was 
called  in  in  desperate  cases  as  man-midwife, 
he  never  lost  a  patient.  Man  was  subject 
to  him,  wholly  and  in  all  his  parts,  the  head, 
the  eyes,  the  teeth,  the  mouth,  the  throat, 
the  breast,  the  ribs,  the  entrails,  the  hands 
and  the  feet ;  life  and  death  obeyed  him ; 
he  had  power  over  the  body  and' the  soul. 
There  is  not  a  miracle  in  scripture  which 
he  did  not  familiarly  practise,  and  some- 
times improve ;  he  turned  water  into  wine, 
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not  once  only,  as  Jesus  Christ  did,  but 
manj  times,  sajs  the  biographer ;  and  when 
he  wanted  a  shade  from  the  sun,  the  cloud 
that  covered  the  Israelites  did  not  satisfy 
him,  he  called  the  birds  to  form  a  canopj 
over  his  head,  which  was  certainly  more 
elegant  and  in  a  better  taste. 


<^«NM/^^^>V«A<SM«V^«M<^^V\>\ 


Diana, 

As  the  chivalry -romances  are  all  battles, 
so  this  new  breed  are  all  love :  they  are  as 
inartificial  in  structure, — a  multitude  of 
stories  hooked  and  eyed  together  climisily. 

In  the  absence  of  Sireno,  Diana  has  for- 
gotten him,  and  married  an  old  fiame ;  he 
returns  very  miserable,  and  associates  with 
Sylvano,  who  loved  Diana  also ;  and  though 
his  love  was  never  returned,  is  as  miserable. 
A  shepherdess  and  a  nymph,  who  shoots 
admirably  well  with  a  bow,  for  at  different 
times  she  kills  three  savages  and  two  knights, 
joins  them,  also  unhappy  in  love,  and  they 
go,  invited  by  three  nymphs  of  Felicia,  to 
Felicia  for  her  aid :  on  the  way  they  find 
another  disconsolate  shepherdess.  Felicia 
cures  by  a  wonderful  water  the  love  of  all 
those  whose  love  is  hopeless.  Tlie  rest  are 
fortunate,  and  at  the  end  a  general  marrying 
takes  place;  only  Sireno  is  left  a  light- 
hearted  batchelor,  and  Diana  little  pleased 
at  the  jealousy  of  her  husband  and  the  care 
of  both  her  lovers.  She  does  not  appear 
till  the  latter  part  of  the  volume.  A  second 
part  is  promised,  to  contain  what  happened 
to  Sireno  and  the  result  of  the  loves  of  two 
persons  who  have  just  made  their  appear- 
ance.   

Segunda  Parte  de  la  Diana,  por  Alonso 

Perez, 

He  speaks  of  George  of  Montemayor. 
"  Let  him,"  he  says, "  undeceive  himself  who 
shall  think  to  equal  him  in  facility  of  com- 
position, in  sweetness  of  verse — y  equtvoco' 
don  en  los  vocablos — had  he  but  knoum  Latin 
— had  he  not  disdained  to  consult  with  men 
learned  in  that  language  and  in   poetry. 


But  I  suspect  that  his  books  went  to  the 
press  before  they  were  sent  to  the  hands  of 
hombres  doctos,  else  he  had  lefl  all  our 
prose  and  verse  authors  far  behind  him.** 

Of  his  own  work  he  says,  *'  casi  en  toda 
esta  obra  no  ay  narracion  ni  platica,  no 
solo  en  verso,  mas  aun  en  prosa,  que  a 
peda^os  de  la  fior  de  Latinos  y  Itidianos 
hurtado,  y  imitado  no  sea.**  He  would  have 
kept  hb  book  ten  years,  had  he  not  feared 
that  another  second  part  might  come  out 
first,  because  it  was  a  thing  so  much  desired 
by  all. 

G«orge  of  Montemayor  had  talked  over 
his  plan  for  a  second  part  with  Alonso 
Perez.  His  design  was  to  make  Sireno 
marry  Diana,  when  her  husband  was  dead, 
but  the  ingenious  friend  observed,  that  this 
would  be  shutting  the  door  upon  himself 
and  finbhing  the  story ;  whereas  if  he  made 
Diana  sued  by  many  lovers  at  the  same 
time  that  Sireno  renewed  hb  love,  there 
would  then  remain  agreeable  matter  for  a 
third  part.  Tlie  advice  which  George  lived 
not  to  follow,  he  himself  put  in  practice : 
and  the  whole  matter  connected  with  the 
former  volume  is — that  Diana*8  husband 
dies,  and  Felicia  gives  Sireno  another  glass 
of  water  to  set  him  loving  again. 

P.  7.  Salt  put  for  the  sheep  to  lick. 


^'v^/v^/w^«ww^^^>ww\ 


Fr,  Luiz  de  Souza, 

The  Hbtorian  of  the  Dominican  Order. 

In  the  world  hb  name  was  Manoel  de 
Souza  Coutinho  of  high  family,  bom  at 
SantArem.  At  Coimbra  he  distinguished 
himself,  and  left  the  University  to  take  the 
order  of  Malta ;  but  on  hb  voyage  thither- 
wards the  Moors  captured  him  and  carried 
him  to  Algiers,  where  he  found  Cervantes 
in  slavery.  Their  friencbhip  b  eternized  in 
Persilb  and  Sigbmundo.  At  liberty,  he 
returned  through  Catalonia,  where  he  was 
stripped  by  banditti.  He  married  Dona 
Magdalena  de  Vilhena,  of  Almada.  There 
he  was  colonel  of  700  foot  and  100  horse, 
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and  instituted  lui  academy  of  literary  men 
in  his  own  bouse.  Inl399&peflti]enceraged 
in  Lisbon,  and  the  governorB  removing  to 
Almada  chose  to  usurp  his  house,  he  ob- 
jected in  Tun,  and  irritated  at  being  thus. 
turned  oat  of  his  own  house,  set  fire  to  it 
and  fled  to  Uadrid ;  there  he  wrot«  this 
epigram, 

"  Invide  quid  nostris  insultas  aidlbua  ?  aut 

Ezilio  causas  nectis,  alisqne  moras  F 
Molire,  ezpoue,  implora,  minitare,  reposce, 

Vindictam,  laqueos,  jura,  pcricla,  necem. 
Conjurent  tecum  fortuna,  occasio,  leges, 

Longealio  nobis  lis  derimenda  foro  est. 
Quos  flamma  absumpsit  redolet  mihi  fama 
Penates, 

Ponet,  et  letemum  non  moritura  domum." 

lliere  he  edited  the  Latin  poems  of  his 
friend  Jajme  Fatq&o.  His  brother  inrited 
him  to  Panama  to  engage  in  lucrative  com- 
merce ;  he  went  and  did  not  succeed.  The 
death  of  his  only  daughter  made  him  return 
to  Fortogal,  and  there  he  received  the  cer- 
tain tidings  that  D.  Job!  de  Portu^,  his 
wife*s  first  husband,  who  was  supposed  to 
have  fallen  in  the  battle  of  Alcasar — was 
still  living  in  captivity.  On  this  informa- 
tion he  entered  into  religion  at  Bemfica — 
and  she  at  the  same  time  took  the  habit  of 
the  same  order  as  Sbter  Magdalen  of  the 
Wounds.  Here  his  whole  ardour  was  di- 
rected to  religious  feelings — he  wrote  his 
history  of  the  order,  prayed  and  fasted,  and 
admitted  a  beggar  to  share  his  food  in  the 


Hiitoria  de  La  Naeva  Mexico,  del  Capilan 
Qtupar  de  ViUagra.     1610. 
A  rAiPABi.!  and  paltry  imitation  of  the 
Araucana,  in  the  verso  tuelto. 
P.  91-2.  Striking  fanaticism. 
120.  Ceremony  of  taking  possession, 
170-2.  A  dreadful  anecdote  of  the  au- 
thor for  famine  killing  his  dog. 
1 76.  Soldierly  requisites. 


These  are  the  pearls  of  the  dunghill. 
Each  canto  ends  with  a  rhyme-tag. 
'Tis  a  hateful  metre,  our  worst  tragedies 
approach  nearly  to  its  monotony. 


MawmOio  de  Quebedo. 

He  was  poor  in  fortune  and  rich  in 

knowledge.    It  seemed  as  if  the  fate  of  his 

hero  Affonso  V.  adhered  to  the  poet.— 

Fa.  Uahoxi- 


Oarcilaeo  de  la  V^a. 

His  father  waa  the  favourite  of  Fer- 
nando, a  man  of  celebrated  prowess.  I 
believe  the  Ballad  Hero,  he  was  bom  at 
Toledo. 

"  La  fiiente  de  Batres  que  tanto  celebra- 
ron  despues  los  Poetas,  primero  corrio  por 
lafrentedeGarcilaso;  desdedondelapasso 
por  conductoB  de  marmola  bus  Jardines." 

He  was  intimate  with  S.  Fr.  de  Borga 
then  Uarques  de  Lombay.  Garcilaso  was 
skilful  at  the  Harp  and  Viliuela,  to  which  he 
would  sing  his  own  verses.  This  vras  ano- 
ther tie  between  the  friends. 

Of  his  three  sons  the  eldest  was  slain  in 
defending  Ulpiano  agunst  the  French,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-five.  The  second,  D. 
Franc.  Guzman  de  la  Vega,  left  the  order 
of  Calatrava  for  that  of  Domingo,  and  for 
bis  learning  was  considered  as  the  rival  of 
Fr.  Luis  de  Leon.  Lorenio  the  younger 
inherited  his  father's  talents,  was  banished  to 
Oran  for  a  satire,  and  died  on  the  way. 
His  daughter  married  the  eldest  son  of  the 
Conde  de  Palma. 

At  Tunis  he  was  wounded  in  the  tongue 
and  in  the  right  hand.  Envy  attacking  the 
two  instruments  of  his  glory. 

In  attacking  the  Torre  de  Muey,  four 
miles  from  Fregiux  in  Provence  he  was 
mortally  wounded.  A  general  cry  was  set 
when  the  Spaniards  saw  him  fall.  Charles 
V.  in  revenge  hung  the  whole  fifty  arque- 
buseera  who  defended  the  town  and  raised 


He  survived  seventeen  dajs.  Borja  con- 
stantly by  him,  showing  him  the  crucifix 
and  afibrding  the  last  consolations  of  re- 
ligion.— Cardinal  Oen.  JuegOM,  VUa  de  S. 
Fr,  de  Borja, 


«^^hAAA^^MM^^AM^^^W^^^ 


Juan  de  Jauregui  y  AguHar, 

I  HAVE  read  the  five  Cantos  of  his  Orfeo, 
he  adds  nothing  to  the  mythological  story. 

Canto  4.  St.  15,  16,  17,  his  song  and 
music  well  described. 

23,  26,  28,  its  powers  and  effects  bor- 
lesquely  imagined.  It  is  undoubtedly  the 
work  of  genius. 

With  Grecian  mythology  much  may  yet 
be  done.  If  we  have  heard  only  the  same 
tunes  it  is  because  the  musicians  have  learnt 
no  more,  not  because  the  instrument  is 
confined  in  reach. 

It  is  striking  and  honourable  to  Lucan 
that  no  other  poet  has  had  such  good  trans- 
lators, at  least  men  of  such  original  powers. 
May,  Brebeuf,  Jauregui.  Of  Rowe  the  less 
we  say  the  better.  Marmontel  I  know  not. 
But  how  they  fail  in  the  great  passages ! 

Of  his  Orpheus,  Nic.  Ant.  says,  "  quod 
Poematium  nulli  eorum  cedere,  quae  magis 
inter  nos  celebrari  solent,  non  indocti  aut 
ineruditi  homines  arbitrantur.** 

He  was  a  good  painter.  When  one  of  his 
comedies  was  damned  at  Madrid  one  of  the 
audience  cried  out  that  if  Xauregui  wished 
to  have  his  comedies  applauded  he  must 
paint  them.    Nic.  Ajst, 


■W«A«S^««M^W^«M^^^^^MIk 


Boscan. 


**  BoscAN  era  poco  hombre  para  crear 
una  Poesia  nueva. 

**  Casi  toda  la  Poesia  del  siglo  16.  es  una 
pilra  imitacion.** — Pre/ace  to  the  Roman- 
cero. 


'%M««MM^rfV^^^«>^^«M/VS/V^«V 


Boscan, 

**  Caboava  el  crudo  inviemo  cada  dia, 
y  cargava  el  dolor  d*esta  seiiora. 


no  alcan^ando  remedio  en  su  desseo 

sino  aquel  que  en  poder  d*el  viento  estavs. 

Si  algun  descanso  alguna  vez  tenia, 

era  subirse  a  lo  alto  de  su  torre, 

y  k  su  plezer  de  alii  mirar  Abido, 

y  en  tanta  multitud  de  tantas  torres, 

luego  le  dava  l*  alma  en  la  primera, 

si  seria  la  de  Leandro  aquella, 

y  empe^ava  sin  mas  a  contemplalla. 

Yido  una  tarde  desde  su  ventana 

Unas  pisadas  de  hombre  en  el  arena, 

J  luego  imagiiumdo  entre  »i  misma, 

O  si  estas,  dixo,  fuessen  las  pisadas 

que  aqui  dexo  Leandro  quando  vino ! 

muchas  noches  dezia,  esta  fue  la  hora 

que  aqui  Uego  mi  bien,  y  assi  empe^aya 

por  orden  a  pensar  lo  que  passaron, 

mas  luego  la  memoria  s*encogia, 

que  no  es  manjar  de  tristes  lo  passado, 

quando  de  lo  presente  es  tan  contrario. 

Otras  vezes  andando  la  mar  alta, 

y  estando  en  mayor  fuer^a  la  fortuna, 

se  le  antojava  que  abonava  el  tiempo, 

y  entonces  se  alegrava,  pero  luego 

tomava  a  la  verdad  y  a  su  tristeza. 

Otro  dia  despues  le  parecia 

que,  la  noche  passada,  bien  pudiera 

aver  puesto  su  lumbre,  y  que  Leandro 

pudiera  aver  venido  sin  peligro, 

y  mientras  qu*este  antojo  le  durava, 

era  el  morir,  y  el  fuerte  congoxarse, 

era  el  darse  mil  culpas,  y  el  renerse, 

era  el  quedar  quexosa  de  si  sola, 

sin  tener  que  dezir  contra  los  vientos, 

y  era  el  determinar  con  grandes  fuerqas 

de  no  hazer  otro  tanto  essa  otra  noche ; 

mas  despues  que  la  noche  era  venida, 

viendo  la  tempestad  toda  en  su  fiien^a, 

midiendo,  la  presente  y  la  passada 

via  su  proprio  error  abiertamente.** 

Hero  and  Leander. 


Boscan, 

**  Ahdava  assi  passando  su  miseria, 
contemplando  la  mar  y  aquel  camino, 
como  si  en  el  quedara  rastro  alguno. 
Eran  sus  exercicios  ver  el  tiempo, 
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.der  1m  mndanqu  de  la  luns, 

de  lo«  signos  j  planeUs 
■XBa  J  blsndas  impresaiones ; 
10  lo  aprendio  por  laa  escuelu 
silos  que  interpretan  Ptolomeo ; 
piloto  en  golfo  naregando 
n  popa  eetuvo  tan  atento 
Irinar  pronosticendo  el  cielo, 
Ua  estava  desde  au  ventana, 
en  rairar  el  sol  ai  se  ponia 

o  claro,  o  ii  al  salir  la  luna 
jial  de  vieDto,  o  de  bonaii^a." 

Sero  and  Leandet 


Jorge  Sfanrique. 
t  n.  one  niglit  after  lie  had  got  into 
ked  Garcia  de  Resende  if  he  could 
TroTU  of  JoBOB  Mambiqub,  begin- 
Recorde  el  alma  dormida."  Resende 
td  tbem  to  the  Icing's  great  pleasure. 
Id  it  WM  as  necessary  for  a  man  to 
bo«e  T^vas  as  to  know  the  Pater- 


IHOS  dicho  que  estas  compo^ioneB 
Poesia  del  vulgo,  y  no  con  Intencion 
lospreciu-las.  Desnudos  verdadera- 
del  arUficio  j  violencia  a  que  preci- 
,  imitacion,  cuidandose  poco  sua  au- 
e  qne  se  parecieiien  a  odaa  de  Horacio, 
clones  de  Petrarca,  coiupouieudoBe 
m  por  instinto  mas  que  por  arte,  loa 
ices  no  podian  tener  el  aparato  j  la 
on  de  las  odas  de  Leon,  Herrera  ; 
Pero,  etlos  fueron  propiamente  nn- 
loesia  lirica :  en  ellos  empleaba  la 
Biu  acentos:  ellos  eran  los  que  se 
I  los  estradoB,  y  por  las  calles  en  el 
)  de  la  nocfae,  al  sod  del  harpa  o  la 
i:  ellM  Servian  de  incentivo  a  los 
,  7  tal  vex  de  flechas  a  la  satira,  ;  la 
ica :  pintaban  felizmente  las  cos- 
is  Moriscaa  o  las  Paatoriles ;  j  con- 
Ui  tambien  la  memoria  del  Cid  j  otros 
En  fin  mas  flezibles  que 


los  otros  generos  se  plc^ban  a  toda  cbase 
de  Bsnntos,  se  ataviaban  de  nn  language 
rico  J  natural,  se  pintaban  de  una  media 
tintA  amable  j  suave,  y  preseotaban  por 
todas  partes  aquella  fscUidad,  aquella  ires- 
cura,  propiss  solainent«  de  un  caricter  ori- 
ginal, sin  violencia  j  sin  estudio." — "PTe/act 
to  the  E 


SorCceuo  de  Stgundo  Cerco  de  Diu,  par 
Hienmymo  Corte-Real. 

This  writer  has  used  the  verso  solto  here 
and  in  his  Naufragio  de  Scpulveda.     Nur 
is  it  in  metre  only  that  he  has  imicati 
TriBaino,  tediouslj  minute  like  the  Italia 
be  drawls  over  needless  descriptiouB,  ev( 
more  impertinent] j.    I  never  elsewhere  sa 
epithets  strung  leather  wilh  such  profuse 
tautologT'. 

That  he  wrote  badly  was  his  own  want 
of  genius.  Antonio  Ferrara  and  Diogo 
Bemardez  praised  his  poetry.  These  writers 
knew  better,  and  must  be  stigmatized  for 
meanness  of  adulation  :  they  never  praised 
CamoenB.  But  in  the  description  of  Don 
JoaS  de  Castros'  cruelties,  of  men,  woi 
and  children  butchered  along  the  whole 
cooBt,  of  priBonerB  hacked  in  pieces  in  < 
blood,  (pp.  220,  237,  245,  251)  we  discover 
a  national  barbarity  worthy  of  dl  abhor- 
rence. CoKTB-KsAL  wrote  according  to  the 
feeling  of  his  cotcmporaries,  and  he  butch- 
ers whole  towns  as  coolly  and  ciruumatan- 
tially  aa  he  puts  the  Vice  Roy  to  sleep. 

P.  324  contains  a  passage  of  incompa- 
rable personification.  Don  JoaQ  is  in  I 
and  Sleep  thinks  it  a  good  opportunity  to 
put  him  to  detp.  341,  an  odd  exploit 
Portuguese  gallantry.  358,  a  story  of  a 
Moor  rescuing  his  mistress. 

He  has  a  Bimile  of  a  swarm  of  fire-flies, 
273,  the  first  I  have  seen. 

There  is  an  appearance  of  the  Virgin, 
299,  which  in  the  hands  of  a  man  of  genius 
might  have  been  very  striking. 

143,  S89,  afllbrd  me  a  good  quotation  for 
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The  poem  is  a  mere  history  of  the  siege, 
with  a  vision  at  the  beginning  and  another 
at  the  end. 

The  Rojal  Professor  Bent.  Jose  de  Sousa 
Farinhi,  who  re-edited  this,  seems  to  have 
had  a  passion  for  all  bad  poetry.  Without 
note  or  preface  he  contents  himself  with 
printing  this  trash :  there  is  no  unnecessary 
elegance  of  typography,  no  superfluity  of 
paper  or  fineness :  all  is  coarse  and  crowded ; 
that  others  should  read  these  books  is  very 
strange.  I  have  an  object  sufficient.  I 
have  a  piece  of  ground  on  Parnassus,  and 
appropriate  the  dunghills  in  its  vicinity  for 
manure. 


^^V^VMMW^^^^^^^^^^^A^^* 


Hfi  was  of  high  birth,  and  distinguished 
himself  when  Capiteo  Mor  of  the  fleet, 
1571.  His  Quinta  was  near  Evora,  the 
Morgado  de  Palma :  there,  on  a  rock  sum- 
mit commanding  the  country,  was  his  Par- 
nassus where  he  composed  his  Lepanti 
poem,  which  he  dedicated  to  Philip  IL  who 
returned  an  honorary  letter  of  lying  com- 
pliments— or  rather  courtly  and  inevitable 
equivocation,  "you  have  displayed  in  it 
the  genius  and  judgment  and  other  good 
parts  with  which  God  has  gifted  you."  In 
music  and  in  painting  he  was  eminent.  He 
wrote  a  poem  upon  the  fate  of  Sebastian, 
which  was  never  printed,  nor  is  any  intima- 
tion given  of  the  existence  of  the  MSS. 


D,  FUipo  de  Lemxutre, 

Born  1435,  daughter  of  the  great  Infante 
D.  Pedro.  She  fixed  her  abode  in  the  Cis- 
tercian convent  at  Odivellas,  where  though 
she  did  not  profess,  she  so  educated  her 
niece  Joanna  as  to  make  her  a  saint.  She 
performed  the  pilgrimage  to  Santiago  on 
foot,  all  the  way  liberal  in  alms.  Widi  re- 
ligious fortitude  she  bore  the  battle  of  Al- 
farrobeira.  She  died  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
six.     Of  her  works  two  were  printed. 

"Nove  £sta9oens,  ou  Medita^oens  da 
Paixad,  muy  devotas  para  os  que  vizita5  as 


Igrejas  quinta  feira  de  Endoengas.**  This 
was  printed  during  Sebastian's  minority. 

"  Concelho  e  voto  da  Senhora  Dona  Fi- 
lippa,  filha  do  Infante  D.  Pedro  sobre  as 
Tercarias  e  Guerras  de  Castella.  1643." 
This  was  published  by  Brandam,  with  a  bio- 
graphical sketch. 

Of  the  following  MSS.  there  is  only  the 
title,  "  Practica  feita  ao  Senado  de  Lis- 
boa  em  tempo  que  receava  algum  tumul- 
to." 

From  the  Latin  he  translated  "  Tratado 
da  vida  solitaria  composto  por  S.  Louren^o 
Justiniano.**  From  the  French,  '*  Evan- 
gelhos  e  Homilias  de  todo  o  anno.**  This 
in  her  own  writing  b  preserved  at  the  con- 
vent of  Odivellas.  At  the  end  are  these 
her  verses : — 

**  Non  vos  sirvo,  non  vos  amo, 

Mas  dezejovos  amar, 
De  sempre  vossa  me  chamo 

Sem  quem  non  ha  repouzar. 
O  vida,  lume,  e  luz, 

Infinito  Bem  e  inteiro, 

Meu  Jesu  Deos  verdadeiro. 
Por  mim  morto  em  a  Cruz, 
Se  mim  mesma  nSo  desamo 

Non  vos  passo  bem  anuur. 
A  me  ajudar  vos  chamo 

Para  saber  repousar." 


v^^^^^n«v\«>M/«^/v^v>/>AM 


JEl  Alphowto — de  Franc,  Botelho  de  Moraes 
y  Vasconcelos, 

The  foundation  of  Portugal. 

The  obscure  and  conceited  poem  of  a 
man  of  genius, — ^puzzled  in  plan,  difficult 
in  construction,  extravagant  in  metaphor- 
yet  its  monstrous  combinations  could  have 
been  the  work  of  no  common  talents. 

Perhaps  this  poem  exhibits  the  most  de- 
grading proof  of  servility  that  the  annals 
of  literature  can  record,  ^e  author  had 
written  another  poem — ^ks  title  El  Nuevo 
Mundo — its  hero  Osiris,  and  subject  the 
Atlantis  of  Plato.  It  was  told  him  that 
John  y.  had  expressed  a  wish  to  see  the 
two  poems  moulded  into  one ; — ^the  obse- 


qniouB  subject  obeyed — and  thus  it  went 
through  four  pirate  editions.  He  found  out 
that  it  had  not  been  the  king*8  wish,  and 
separated  the  poems  again. 

Another  proof  of  the  loose  plan  is,  that 
the  two  editions  of  Paris  (a  false  date,  for 
it  is  manifestly  Italian  printing)  and  of  Sa- 
lamanca differ  completely  in  arrangement ; 
what  begins  the  first  being  in  the  middle  of 
the  corrected  and  avowed  edition :  but  such 
parts  may  as  well  be  last  as  first — ^they  are 
like  the  ten  cats — ^the  three  legs  of  the 
Mank*s  heraldry,  quocunque  jaceris  stabit ; 
his  episodes  are  the  heterogenous  materials 
of  a  squab  pie,  but  unhappily  not  so  good  in 
themselves. 

One  incident  it  contains  beautifully  fan- 
ciful. Cydipe  b  with  her  looking-glass — 
Cupid  steab  the  mirror  and  fixes  upon  it 
the  perfect  picture,  book  7,  st.  20  (Sah' 
manea  Ed,)  With  far  less  propriety  is  the 
portrait  of  Aquimo  stolen  from  a  fountain. 

The  dwelling  of  Sleep  is  represented  as 
all  ice — philosophical — but  the  blanket- 
feeling  of  Sancho  is  nearer  nature.  Among 
the  many  execrable  miracles  of  the  poem  in 
the  last  action  is  one  supereminently  ridi- 
culous :  the  Moorish  weapons  when  in  the 
air  are  turned  into  birds,  beasts  and  serpents 
that  all  recoil  upon  the  infidels — and  some 
are  half  and  half  I 


«^^^kM^^^^^^^^^^M^^^^^^ 


Fran.  Botelho  de  Maraes  y  VasconceUos, 

His  **  £1  Nuevo  Mundo  **  was  published 
1701,  Barcelona,  in  ten  cantos,  then  in- 
complete, the  Author  of  twenty-six  years, 
and  the  completion  promised.  Its  subject 
was  Columbus;  in  1716,  it  was  printed  at 
Madrid,  also  unfinished.  At  the  end  of  the 
Italian  edition  of  his  Alphonso,  which 
bears  the  impress  of  Paris,  a  complete  edi- 
tion of  the  first  poem  is  announced  as  forth- 
coming, in  ten  books  also,  but  with  great 
alterations,  which,  as  lord  and  master  of 
his  own  works,  the  poet  was  authorized  to 
make.  Its  subject  now  is  "  The  Triumph  of 
0<tri#  at  the  court  of  Atlantis.** 


Of  the  Alphonso  I  have  two  editions,  the 
Italian,  and  the  first  Salamancan.  The  Por- 
tuguese version  was  never  published.  At 
Luca,  1716,  a  double-colunmed  quarto  edi- 
tion was  published,  in  a  mutilated  state, 
contained  sixteen  cantos,  and  part  of  ano- 
ther. 


^/«Al<«AAAA^^S>VN«S^/VS/W\ 


Fr,  Francisco  de  Santo  Agoitinho  Macedo, 

BoHN  in  Coimbra,  1596.  At  eleven, 
he  could  repeat  the  Eneid,  and  composed 
verses,  which  not  only  imitated,  but  ex- 
ceeded Virgil — to  the  astonishment  of  all, 
that  before  he  knew  the  quantities  of  syl- 
lables, or  the  precepts  of  poetry,  he  could 
so  perfectly  compose  both  in  his  own  lan- 
guage and  in  Latin.  After  having  made 
the  fourth  vow  among  the  Jesuits,  he  quit- 
ted the  order  to  exculpate  himself  from  some 
alleged  crime,  in  which,**  says  Babbosa, 
*'  credulity  was  more  concerned  than  ma- 
lice.'* He  then  entered  the  reformed  Pro- 
vince of  S.  Antony,  but  was  called  by  John 
IV.  to  political  labours,  visiting  with  the 
several  embassadors,  Rome,  France,  and 
England.  At  Rome  he  was  nominated  Mes- 
tre  da  Controversia  in  the  college  de  Pro- 
paganda Fide.  Here  he  forfeited  the  high 
favour  of  the  Pope,  by  refusing  to  expunge 
a  word  in  an  epitaph  written  for  one  of  his 
holiness*s  favourites.  At  Venice  he  dis- 
puted de  omni  scibili  for  three  days.  Bold 
of  this,  another  Atlas,  but  without  Hercu- 
lean aid,  he  sustained  the  weight,  for  eight 
days,  of  the  celebrated  dispute  (concluso^s,) 
called  Leonis  Sancti  Marci  mgitus  littera- 
rii.  They  commenced  Sept.  26,  1667,  in 
this  order : — 1.  Doctrines,  versions  and  in- 
terpretations of  the  holy  scriptures,  old 
and  new.  2.  Series,  succession  and  au- 
thority of  the  popes  and  councils.  3.  Eccle- 
siastical history,  fix»m  Adam  to  Christ,  from 
Chi'ist  to  the  then  day.  4.  Doctrines  and 
history  of  the  fathers,  Greek  and  Latin,  and 
more  particularly  Augustin.  5.  Moral  and 
speculative  philosophy  and  theology,  accord- 
ing to  the  three  schools  of  S.  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas, Scotus,  and  Sacres  of  Granada.  6.  Ca- 
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non  and  civil  law,  and  Greek,  Latin,  and 
Italian  history,  chiefly  of  Venice.  7.  Rhe- 
toric. 8.  Poetry,  and  the  modes  of  versi- 
fication among  Greeks,  Latins,  Italians, 
Spaniards,  and  French.  To  all  his  oppo- 
nents he  replied  readily  and  without  embar- 
rassment, correcting  their  misquotations, 
and  confounding  their  argument,  and  crown- 
ed the  labour  by  reciting  a  thousand  ex- 
tempore verses,  and  an  epigram  in  praise  of 
the  city  of  Venice,  which  the  republic  or- 
dered to  be  written  under  his  picture,  and 
placed  in  S.  Mark*s  library.  This  living 
encyclopssdia  could  repeat  the  whole  of  S. 
Augustin*s  works,  and  with  such  accuracy, 
that  whenever  any  forged  passage  was  re- 
peated to  him,  however  accurate  in  imita- 
tion, his  memory  instantly  detected  it.  He 
died  1681,  aged  eighty-five. 

He  disputed  upon  some  Grrace  point 
with  Cardinal  Henrique  de  Norb,  and  as 
they  were  both  forbidden  to  publish  more 
upon  the  subject,  Macedo  challenged  him 
to  a  verbal  controversy.  By  what  unpar- 
donable ignorance  this  has  been  construed 
into  a  challenge  at  arms  I  know  not,  for 
the  cartel  is  thus  : — 

'*  Libellus  provocationis  ad  certamen  lit- 
terarium  in  causa  GratisB  et  Augustini  mis- 
sus a  P.  Fr.  Francisco  S.  Augustini  Mace- 
do Observante  ad  P.  Fratrem  Henricum 
Noris  Eremitam  Augustinianum. 

Causa  Duelli. 

"  Studium  defendendse  doctrines  Gratiie 
Christianas,  et  Augustinianse  ab  erroribus 
et  calumniis,  quod  est  antiquissimum : — 
Macedo. 

Occasio. 

"  Dictum  Noris  de  Macedo  in  Vindic. 
August,  cap.  3,  vers.  2,  pag.  26.  Pater  Ma- 
cedo mihi  autor  fuit,  ut  tum  Historiam  Pe- 
lagianam,  tum  hasce  vindicias  evulgarem. 
Non  potuit  Macedo  suasor  esse  operis  in 
quo  cum  plurima  sunt  a  veritate  aliena,  tum 
nonulla  adversa  Gratite  et  Augustino. 

Jus. 
'*  Quando  non  licet  per  Superiores  quid- 


quam  mandare  typb,  reliquum  est,  ut  cer- 
tamine  decematur. 

Materia. 

"  Tredecim  propositiones  Noris  pugnan- 
tes  ciun  doctrina  Gratiie  et  Augustmi. 
Errores  tres  inde  pullulantes.  Decem  in- 
jurise  illatse  Augustino. 

Modus. 

"  Propositiones  suis  uti  sunt  in  libro  No- 
ris conceptee  verbis  perspicue  afferentur. 
Errores  fideliter  adducentur ;  Augustini  in- 
jurisB  manifeste  exponentur ;  obsignatis  li- 
bellis,  productis  testimoniis,  ut  negari  ne- 
queant. 

Finis. 

"  Veritas  et  honor  Augustini. 

Eventus. 
"  Noris  prsBvaricator  et  deserter  Grati« 
et  Augustini. 

"  Macedo,  utriusque  defensor  et  vindex 
apparebit. 

Lex. 

"  Noris  quibuscumque  armis  et  sociis 
velit  uti,  licitiun  esto. 

'*  Macedo,  vel  cum  minimo  provocat,  in 
uno  Augustino  omnia  sunto. 

Ero  Bononis.  ** 
The  Cardinal  declined  the  challenge. 

I  SHAix  be  well  excused  from  transcribing 
the  titles  of  one  hundred  and  six  printed, 
and  thirty -one  MS.  works.  Biography,  and 
martyrology,  and  theology,  and  genealc^, 
deifications,  and  orations,  and  disputations. 
A  Latin  version  of  Camoens  is  of  the  most 
important  of  his  MSS.,  the  work  of  nine 
months.  Neither  abortive  nor  mishap,  but 
a  timely  and  perfect  birth.  Besides  the 
printed  and  catalogue  MS.  works,  he  re- 
cited fifty -three  panegyrics,  sixty  Latin  ora- 
tions, thirty-two  funereal  poems,  and  forty- 
eight  epic  poems ;  and  he  wrote  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-three  elegies,  one  hundred 
and  fifteen  epitaphs,  two  hundred  and 
twelve  dedicatory  epbtles,  seven  hundred 
familiar  epistles,  two  thousand  six  hundred 
heroic  poems,  one  hundred  and  ten  odes. 
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loiuuid  epigrams,  four  Latio  c 
d  one  Spanish  Bs.t.in>. 


'onaerraie  del  CapUcm  Crittozial  dt 
xrve*.     1609.     Zrd  imprtttion, 
in  one  of  the  poeme  which  Cervantes 
la  with  praise.     There  is  no  want  of 
-but  it  IB  wretchedly  directed, 
storf  of  Garin,   whom  the  Devil 
1  to  commit  rape  and  murder,  and 
became  a  brute  beast  in  penitence 
)  miracnlouslj  pardoned.    A  battle 
e   Moors,   clumsily   introdnced  by 
the  ship  In  wUch  he  embarks  for 
o  the  African  coast, 
e  three  extracts  from  this  poem,  one 
imagined  discovery  of  a  death  in 
ly  the  si^t  of  the  armour.     One 
ling  my  own  tempest  in  Madoc,  the 
1(01,  but  the  most  masterly  picture 


Eltgiada  a/Lnyt  Peret/ra. 
»M  altogether  worthless,  made  of 
Is  moT«  heterc^neouB  than  the  sta- 
Daniel,  and  yet  all  rubbish  t   No 

painting — no  ear  for  music — bare, 
i^^orly  narratiTe,  hobbling  upon 
a.  Jn  the  first  book,  Sebastian  loses 

in  a  wood,  and  finds  a  hermit,  who 
m  the  history  of  Portugal.  In  the 
Huebody  tells  him  of  the  shipwreck 
oel  de  Sousa ;  miserable  man  so  to 
I  so  to  be  commemorated  by  Pereyra 
rte-Reall     The  tenth  is  upon  the 

of  the  Portuguese  in  Monomotapa. 

twelfth  is  a  description  of  Africa 
|uite  BO  entertaining  as  that  in  iixe 
[Jiical  Grammar.  "Hie  thirteenth  is 
sryoftbesiegeofGoa.  Thefilleenth, 
«  of  Chaul  i  and  at  the  conclusion 
of  these  very  important  and  perd- 
isodes — Pereyra  says — and  now  that 
inished  his  story,  it  is  proper  that  I 
Ml  on  with  mine — 


"  Onde  pois  tern  a  estoria  ja  acabada 
Bem  he  que  tome  a  minha  comecada." 

Cant.  xi.  p.  214. 
Nor  are  the  remuuing  boc^  of  the  eighteen 
all  employed  in  the  action  of  the  poem.  The 
si^e  of  Mazagam — the  accession  of  Sebas- 
tian to  the  throne — a  plague  and  a  famine 
— and  the  destruction  of  the  fleet — these 
eke  out  the  volume — and  the  devil  also  has 
some  part,  and  Proteus,  the  favourite  of  the 
Portuguese. 

To  find  one  characteristic  merit  would 
be  impossible ;  but   lines   like   these   that 
follow,  are,  I  believe  rarely  to  be  found 
elsewhere. 
"  Diia  cistema  so  bebia  a  gent«, 

Mas  qnanto  nuus  gastava  e  maia  bebia, 
Mais  ee  acrecenta  a  agoa  melagrosa, 

Couaa  (**/oy  aiti)  maravilboea." 

P.  39. 


"  Cavallo  que  o  pae  de  Italia  e  a  mie  d' 

Espanha 
(Conio  era  comitm  voz  da  geiUe)  teve." 

P.  104. 
"  Outros  a  nado  a  terra  indo  aaindo." 
Observe  his  modesty — 

"  Aa  vergonhosas  partes  encobrindo." 
P.  118. 
Sepulveda  and  his  wife  were  stripped  of 
every  thing  by  the  negroes — gold,  amber, 

"  vestido  que  traziam, 
Que  inda  cem  mil  cnuados  valeriam." 
P.  187. 
"  outro  niilitaDte 
Esta  ntio  menos  duro  e  eafonjado 
Que  todoB,  que  le  Meudo^a  e  Joao  cha- 
mado."  P.  297. 
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*'  E  por  isso  nao  posso  tratar  delles 

Anymo  angelical 

For  nao  aver  tambem  papel  pareUes.** 

altas  altezas  avendo 

F.  389. 

alto  altos  abatendo 

aalexandre  aanybal. 

**  Merece  maximo  mando 

"  Estos  oyto  trovasfez  Alvaro  de  Brito  Pm- 

manyfico  mayoral 

tana  a  el  Rey  D,  Fernando  nas  quaes  me^ 

maiores  mandos  mandando 

teo  0  seu  name,  e  lense  de  taritas  tnanheyras 

mauno  modesto  moral. 

que  aefazem  sesenta  e  quatro. 

Mostrafle  merecedor 

merece  mais  melhorias 

''  FoRTB  fiel  fa^anhoso 

merecendo  monarchyas 

fazendo  fejtos  famosos 

merecente  mandador 

florecente  frutuoso 

fiindando  fiis  frutuosos 

"  De  d's  dom  deliberado 

fama  fe  fortalezando 

dominante  dadivoso 

famosamente  florece 

de  d*s  dino  doutrinando 

fjdalgujas  favorece 

dominando  dereytoso. 

francas  franquezas  firmando. 

De  desejo  deyinal 

A 

desconparos  defendendo 

^^  Exalgado  excelente 

diabniras  deffazendo 

ensjnados  estimando 

de  domimus  doutrinal. 

espritual  evidente 

erefljas  evitando 

Fym. 

Em  Espana  esmerado 

"  Onores  ofecyando 

espelho  esclarecido 

obsoluto  ofecyal 

especial  escolhydo 

ofieciaes  ordenando 

estremado  em  estado. 

onrrador  onyversal. 

Ousado  ordenador 

"  Rey  rreal  rreglorioso 

onestando  oosadias 

rrefor^ando  rreceosos 

orenlhe  oras  omilias 

rreal  rrey  rremuneroso 

0  onrrado  onrrador.** 

rrefreando  rrevoltOBOS. 

Rjcos  rregnos  rrecobrando 

There  is  a  companion  poem  to  < 

rrycamente  rresprandece 

Isabel  in  Spanish. 

rredobrado  rremerece 

A 

rre4i]i88imo  rreynando. 

"  Notem  notorjamente 

nestes  notados  notando 

'*  De  LuU  dAzevedo  a  morte  do  I/antt 

nooto  nestas  noTamente 

Pedro  que  morreo  rC  Alfarroubeyra^ 

notem  no  noteficando 

em  nome  do  Ifante, 

NotefiquSf  no  notado 

necesflaryo  nacydo 

'*  FoLA  morte  de  mym  soo 

nobrecente  nobrecido 

e  dalgds  Tossos  parentes 

nobre  nome  nam  nesado. 

Tos  outros  que  soes  presentes 

o 

todos  deveys  fylhar  doo 

"  Alto  alto  anmentado 

Os  que  tinheis  em  mim  noo 

alta  autor  avondoso 

e  folguays  com  minha  morte 

alto  amante  amado 

autre  todos  lan^ay  sorte 

alto  auto  anymoso. 

qual  sera  mays  cedo  poo. 
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"  E  do  mal  que  me  fyzestefl 

0  meu  aangre  me  deu  fim 

e  TTompeo  meiu  eatendartea. 

e  daquesteB  meua  criadoi 
que  nutMtes  e  prendestea. 
Empero  todos  perdeetei 
em  mjm  hOa  nobredos 

"  Nttturaya  de  Portugal 
contra  mym  armas  fylhastes 
certamente  mnyto  errastea 
que  Toa  nam  merecey  tal 

lobre  todoa  fuy  coros 

"  Nom  foy  outro  no  orieDta 

grande  inveja  e  perfya 

tarn  perfeTto  em  wiber 

ordenon  todo  eate  mal. 

j»  em  mym  foy  o  poder 

que  TOS  fet  el  rrey  meu  padre. 

niUiGA  nsej  em  men  talente 
de  facer  cooBa  errada 

com  a  iraynha  minlia  madre 

dn  melhorea  deB9edea. 

Eu  nam  asey  que  guanliarea 

maa  etta  morte  foj  fiulsda 

pere  107111  e  nuoba  jente. 

por  minba  deatxui^am 

"  Eu  CTjej  em  gram  alteza 

ae  0  fozeatea  aem  rrecam 

hum  MO  ire;  e  seu  irmaS 

deato  TOB  nam  laTareys. 

•empre  Ihe  bajjej  a  maS 

.  "  Mnylo  traballio  levou 

e  rresgnardey  bm  rrealeza. 

meu  padre  por  tos  criar. 

Fuy  en  frol  da  jenlileia 

muyto  maya  por  tob  Uvrar 

e  leyxar  como  leyxoa 

luey  aempre  de  Terdade 

Se  Toa  ele  acreqenton 

em  mentrea  quele  viveo 

"  Quando  en  ante  tm  era 
todos  mtaiy  etguardaveyB 

uem  per  mym  nam  faleceo 
quanto  meu  tempo  duron. 

»  E  TOB  fortea  OB  cnlpadoe 

como  Be  Tos  eu  fyiera. 

cansadores  de  men  dano 

Aguora  ja  meDha  espera 

qne  ja  paaaa  de  bun  ano 

rreceber  de  mjm  merceB 

antes  me  avoireqes 

E  com  rroatroa  deavayrados 

como  hOa  beeta  fera. 

me  folaveya  cada  dia 

<•  Nam  U  rreTiioi «  criBta6a 
qne  em  lodoB  nam  andasse 

maa  de  tob  nam  me  temya 
porque  ereys  meua  criadoa. 

e  que  Bempre  nom  achaase 

"  Natnreia  nam  derera 

no*  rreys  dele*  doqei  mai5«. 

ffdalgnoB  e  cydadaSa 

bemmoatrarajemtUeza 

alguQ  que  me  Tida  dere. 

e  Bgora  crnelmente 

Maa  no  ano  deata  era 

me  mataraS  meua  irmaSa. 

"Eu  andey  por  muytaa  partea 

todoa  andam  por  derrera. 

e  por  outraa  boaa  terraa 

"  A  morte  tenho  pasaada 

Tjr  tratar  per  muytaa  artee. 

eomedojaperdido. 

Haa  aqneata  dia  martea 

pero  levo  gram  aentido 

foy  infclea  para  mym 
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e  da  rrajnha  mujto  amada 
e  meus  filhos  orfaSs  lejxo 
deste  todo  me  aqueyzo 
que  da  mortu  nam  do  nada. 

*'  Ora  la  vos  temperay 
o  melhor  que  ja  pod^rdes 
pero  sse  bsjso  tenerdes 
ssempre  vos  bem  avysaj. 
Cada  dia  esperay 
rreceber  por  v  me  dist^s 
a  que  ora  de  mym  vistes 
quando  vos  yier  tomay. 

Cabo. 
"  Todos  foBtes  muy  ingratos 
e  de  pouco  conhecer 
bem  qubestes  parecer 
OS  do  tempo  de  pjlatos.** 


Extraordinary  Impiety  of  the  M  Poems, 

There  is  one  bj  Antonio  de  Montro 
in  praise  of  Isabel,  Queen  of  Castile.  It  is 
blotted  out  by  the  Inquisitor  more  success- 
fuUy  than  usual;  but  the  burden  is  still 
legible. 

"  De  vos  el  hijo  de  Dios 
resubiera  came  humana.** 

There  follows  an  answer  by  Alvaro  de 
Brito.     He  says, 

**  polo  qual  vos  onsaria 

de  dizer  por  esta  vie 

CO  que  tenho  de  vos  visto, 

crerdes  pouco  em  Jhesu  Christo 

menos  em  sancta  Maria. 

•  •        • 

*'  tentando  como  diabo 
a  rraynha  tam  em  vad. 

•  *        • 

*'  Mas  se  vos  disereys  tal 
nos  rreynos  de  Portugal 
logo  foreys  dom  rroupeyro 
cum  bara^o  dazeytero 
hoc  fogo  de  Sant  bar9al. 

"  Vos  na  ley  soes  omC  velho 
da  cabeca  at^  os  pes 


muy  amyguo  de  mousees, 
y  novo  no  evangelho.** 

The  Condell  Moor  says, 

'*  Dios  al  buen  amador 
nunca  demanda  pecado.** 

This  also  is  scrawled  out. 


^S^>^^^^>^^S^^*^^^^^^i^^>^»^^ 


Do  Macho  rrugo  de  Luys  Freyre  esi 
para  morrer. 

"  Pots  que  vego  que  Deos  quei 
deste  mundo  me  levar 
quero  bem  encaminhar 
a  minha  alma  sse  poder. 
Em  quanto  eston  em  meu  syso 
a  morte  dando  me  guerra 
mando  alma  ao  parayso 
de  sy  o  corpo  aa  terra. 

"  E  mando  loguo  primeyro 
em  quanto  vivo  me  sento 
que  deste  meu  testamento 
seja  meu  testamenteyro 
Meu  irmSo  o  de  barrocas 
que  eu  mays  que  todos  amo 
por  sempre  fugir  a  trocas 
a  servyr  muy  bemssen  amo. 

"  O  qual  me  fara  levar 
con  muy  grSo  solenydade       • 
ao  rrossyo  da  trindade 
hu  me  mando  enterrar. 
Poys  me  daly  govemey 
gram  parte  de  minha  vyda 
a  came  que  levarey 
aly  deve  sser  comyda. 

**  E  vaSo  cantando  diante 
a  de  braria  e  dafonsso 
hum  tal  solene  rresponsso 
que  todo  mundo  sse  espante. 
A  estes  ambos  ajude 
o  macho  de  gomes  borges 
o  qual  leve  o  ataude 
a  bytalha  e  os  alforges. 

*^  Rogo  aos  cortesaAos 
quanto  Ihe  posso  rroguar 
que  todos  me  vam  onrrar 
com  sens  cirios  nas  mOos 
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E  pays  eram  espantwloa 
de  pauar  Tjda  tarn  forte 
derem  aeer  de  mym  lembrados 
dandome  onrrft  oa  morte. 

"  Item  me  levem  doferta 
douB  ou  trea  cestos  de  palha 
que  po7a  custa  nemjgidha 
Dam  deve  da^er  rreferta. 
Tambem  me  levC  hfi  alqneyre 
de  farelos  ou  cevada 
poje  na  vjda  Lujrs  Frejre 
diato  nunca  me  den  nada. 

"  Infyndos  perdo^B  pedj 
at  pouaadaa  e  pousej 
dalgujdareB  que  quebrej 
gamelaa  que  rrodj. 
E  nam  me  derem  culpar 
delbc  fazer  tantos  danoa 
poja  que  de  pallia  fartar 
nunca  me  pude  em  20  anoa- 

"  Item  j>e90  aa  vercejraa 
muTtos  enfjndoa  perdoes 
e  tambem  nos  orteloSa 
doa  danoa  das  asalgadejras. 
Que  a  boo  fee  aae  me  eoltava 
feme  tal  me  combatya 
que  qualquer  causa  cachava 
todo  janj  bem  me  solya. 

"  E  que  meu  nmo  agravoa 
me  desae  com  amarguraa 
dejzolhe  tres  ferraduraa 
que  nS  tS  maya  de  dous  ctstob. 
£  pero  dele  me  qnejxo 
de  males  que  me  tern  dados 
doua  ou  tres  dentea  Ibe  lejxo 
que  mam  de  fazer  endadoa. 

"  Nam  Ihe  poaso  mus  leLtar 
quelle  nuDca  nuja  me  deu 
rn^o  Alvaro  dabreu 
que  o  qncTTa  acompanhar. 
Koguo  tanto  que  ese  doa 
dele  tanto  meu  irm&o 
que  o  ponha  em  liiboa 
erredor  de  taam  gjua. 


Fym. 
"  Sobre  minba  asepoltora 
depoja  de  Bser  enterrado 
ae  pouha  eate  ditado 
por  tae  ver  minba  veutura. 
Aqu;  jaz  o  maja  leal 
macho  iTutfo  que  uaceo 


Del  fley  D.  Pedro. 
"  Mats  djraa  de  ser  aerrida 
que  senhora  deste  mundo 
voB  Boea  o  meu  deos  segundo 
voB  Boes  meu  bem  desta  vida. 

"  VoB  aoea  aquela  que  amo 
por  VMSO  merecjinento 
com  tauto  contentamento 
que  por  voa  a  m;  desamo. 
a  vog  BOO  he  mais  derjda 
lealdsde  neate  mundo 
poia  aoes  o  meu  deoa  Begundo 
e  meu  prazer  deata  vjda. 

"  Honde  acharaSo  folguan^a 

meuB  amorea. 

honde  meua  grandea  temorea 

aeguranqa. 

"  Tristeia  nam  daa  luguar, 


temor  me  faz  sospirar 
mudanqa  faz  que  nS  creo. 
Doutra  parte  eaperanga 
daafavores 

aeguran;a. 

"  Buem  deaeo  me  enbya 
cometer  vjda  eatranha 
aoledad  me  acompanha 
dea  que  aupe  que  partia 

"  Sobre  todo  penaaamiento 
DO  K  qujer  partjT  de  mjm 
dixendo  Bjcmpre  a  que  fjm 
hazes  tal  apartamjento. 
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To  penssamiento  bevja 
7  sento  jssjm.  tristeza 
70  respondo  gentileza 
es  aquelha  que  me  guaja. 

**  Ho  desejosa  folguan9a 
e  fazem  pausa  meus  males 
nom  es  em  vano  esperan9a 
se  me  vales. 

"  Se  me  vales  tomaraa 
todo  meu  mal  em  prazer 
a  mens  trabalhos  daraa 
gualardam  meu  merecer. 
Mais  poderaa  coiif7an9a 
que  todos  meus  tristes  males 
morrera  desesperan^a 
se  me  vales/* 


From  the  MSS,  Cancioneiro  of  P.  Pedro 
Ribeiro,  Barhoea  has  extracted  this  poem 
hy  K.  Pedro  L 

**  Ai>5  hallara  holgan^a 

Mis  amores : 

Ad5  mis  graves  temores 

Seguran9a : 

Pues  mi  suerte 

De  una  en  otra  cumbre  llevantado 

Llegome  a  ver  d*elado  tu  hermosura 

Despues  la  frente  para  frente  a  frente 

Yi  en  blando  accidente  amortecide : 

Passome  el  sentido  tan  adentro 

Que  ha  llegado  al  centro  do  amor  vive : 

Mas  como  no  recibe  mi  razon. 

Tu  fiera  condicion  entre  las  manos 

Desechos  mis  deseos 

De  un  sobresaltado 

£1  alma  has  arrazada ; 

Los  monies  echos  llanos 

D5  toda  mi  esperan^a  era  fundada : 

Si  esto  das  por  vida,  que  por  muerte 

Dar  Sendra  podea  pecho  tan  fiierte.** 

This  is  the  earliest  specimen  of  Moorish 
metre,  and  b7  the  wa7  in  which  the  begin- 
ning is  printed,  I  suspect  neither  the  MS. 
collector  nor  Barbosa  understood  it. 


Trovas  de  Fema  da  Silveira  coudel  m 
sen  sobrinho  Oarcya  de  Mela  de  I 
dado  the  regra  pera  se  saber  vestyr  e  \ 
opaqo> 

*'*'  Pots  vos  tacham  de  cortes 
sobrinho  gentil  cunhado 
sobralto  alvo  delgado 
nam  ha  ma7s  em  huft  fran^es 
E  qua  barba  tenhaes  pouca 
P07S  bem  vestir  vos  alegra 
rregeuos  por  esta  rregra 
que  funde7  vTudo  darouca. 

**  A  qual  P07S  em  37  he  boa 

e  geeralmente  vem  bem 

que  fara  ao  que  tem 

bom  corpo  boa  pessoa 

E  P07S  tendes  estas  ambas 

tendes  quanto  aves  mester 

se  o  vaao  damor  vos  der 

per  lugar  que  cubraas  chSbas. 

**  Mas  eu  perdoado  seja 
se  falar  hu  me  nam  chamam 
P07S  que  sam  dos  que  vos  amft 
que  ma78  vosso  bem  deseja. 
Cunhado  nam  duvide7s 
que  isto  trago  porle7 
e  por  isso  me  funde7 
descrever  as  que  lere7s. 

**  Duas  cousas  que  nam  calo 
ha  no  pa^o  de  seguir 
hda  he  saber  vestir 
a  outra  saber  tratalo 
As  quaes  ponho  por  escr7to 
em  estylo  verdadejrro 
e  falo  logo  primcTro 
no  vestir  ja  sobredito. 

**  Capatos  de  bas7lca 
pont7lhas  so  bolo  mole 
as  csJ^as  t7rem  de  fole 
rroscadas  como  obrea. 
Tragam  sas  de  marear 
forradas  d7rlanda  parda 
ca  cousee  que  mu7ta  larda 
pera  gram  bomborrear. 
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"  Que  trouver  porta  dolSda 

cunisa  traxer  nam  cure 

e  poder  nam  nomear 

menores  porem  ature 

que  trazem  por  paqejar 

porqne  nuo  penda  aa  banda. 

molejar  dos  bem  vestidos. 

na  barriga  bem  folgado 

"  Fero  quem  for  ho  aerSo 

doB  pejtoa  tarn  agastado 

polo  modo  dyto  encima 

que  seu  dono  tragou  fano. 

apupar  alto  Ihe  rrjiua 

e  aas  damas  da  la  mBo. 

"  De  pelote  se  guarneca 

e  falar  fagueyramente 

pouco  menos  do  artel  bo 

aoe  outroe  derredor 

KJa  de  branco  e  venselho 

e  ae  ouuyr  nom  seor 

que  Mm  cores  de  cabe9a. 

PardjUto  deve  mantam 

Bobrele  trazer  cuberto 

"  Na  OQtra  parte  segunda 

poUa  ilbargas  aberto 

poysjadejfymaprymeyra 

ventaes  pola  cabeqam 

sobrinho  nesta  maneyra 

a  tenqam  minha  se  funda. 

"  Deve  trazer  cramjuhola 

Fero  0  pa;o  se  trautar 

nam  meAos  de  tres  batalhai 

lain  fjrna  que  tomas  palbas 

comaa  dalraro  meola. 

na  corte  sam  de  prezar. 

0  capelo  ande  no  ombro 

tejlo  comoo  do  sjntrlbi 

"  He  muy  bom  ser  alterado 

tragoo  c&bo  em  hOa  mSo 

e  he  bom  ier  rryfador 

maa  melhor  ser  desbocado. 

"  LuuBS  dbua  BOO  polegnar 

Ontrossy  he  bom  doufaoo 

tejtMB  de  pele  delontra 

em  todo  caso  locar 

g^ante  que  u  encontra 

mas  melhor  he  jagabar 

nam  Ihe  deyem  descapar. 

e  meatyr  de  macha  mano 

toda  via  auelas  ha 

e  item  mmja  trazeraa 

emeter  nysso  par^eyro 

balver  que  em  huQ  goalho. 

par  reguardo  das  queyxadas. 

"  Traga  qinta  de  verdugo 

Noos  arroydofl  da  vyla 

pejada  com  capagorja 

CB  tal  par  aabee  que  forja 

mas  salguem  tyrer  o  roBlo 

avelofl  pees  ala  fyla. 

bo  pescoQO  hua  bo5  rramal 

"  Item  manha  de  louar 

he  jugar  bem  o  malham 

e  a  bolaa  nam  estraga. 

ehojogodopyam 

foTor  eelhe  deve  dar. 

"  0  que  for  assy  aposto 

N6  Bey  porque  mays  tob  gabe 

nam  be  galante  de  borra 

Ber  gram  pescador  de  naasa 

nem  decs  queyra  que  se  corra 

mas  jugar  a  badalassa 

perolfae  corram  de  rroBto. 

em  qualquer  galante  cabe. 
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*'  Saber  bem  o  pego  chuna 
e  ho  cubre  bem  jugar 
sam  duas  pera  duedrar 
galante  contra  fortuna. 
Nem  saber  ya  a  hud  fylho 
escolher  milhor  conselho 
se  nam  que  jogo  fjtelho 
jaldeta  cunca  sarylho. 

^  Quern  estas  manhas  tjver 
que  ja  dise  intejr amenta 
poda  ver  ao  presente 
quanto  Ihe  fyzer  mester. 
Ca  hu  sele  descobrir 
qual  sera  e  tarn  sofruda 
que  Ihe  logo  nam  acuda 
e  Ihe  de  canto  pedyr. 

^  Mas  que  diga  sayba  sayba 
jugar  despada  e  broquell 
porque  dentro  no  bordel 
como  fora  dole  cayba 
e  se  Ihe  vyesse  a  mSU> 
poder  sya  meleter 
quem  ajudasa  ssoster 
seu  andar  sempre  I0U9&0 

^*  Regalo  deve  mostrar 
que  nam  leva  em  colo  duas 
e  que  todas  cousas  suas 
sam  muj  djnas  de  prezar 
Item  mays  falar  em  tudo 
e  aprefiar  sem  medo 
e  00s  olhos  hyr  codeda 
e  fyngyr  de  muy  agudo. 

**  Falar  nos  feytos  da  guerra 
as  duas  partes  de  dia 
esta  manha  louuarya 
poys  o  leva  assy  a  terra, 
e  tomar  mays  outro  sj 
ho  caso  sobre  seu  peyto 
mas  na  concrusam  do  feyto 
o  fazer  buscay  por  hy. 

**  Item  nam  he  manha  fea 
quem  achar  da  moo  escuro 
estar  quedo  e  muy  seguro 
e  bradar  pola  candea. 


Nem  he  menos  verdadeyra 
que  a  outra  do  fytelho 
mostrar  ser  gr3  dominguelho 
e  pegar  pola  primeyra. 

**  £yxa  aquy  outra  stamboa 
nem  menos  para  notar 
sempre  o  pa^o  yr  demandar 
entra  bespora  e  nona 
porque  nam  desacotoe 
com  ombradas  o  pardilho 
cassy  fazia  ofilho 
daquele  que  deos  perdoe. 

**  Tambem  vos  quero  avysar 
nam  vades  como  pata&o 
se  yentura  no  seraSo 
com  damas  vos  forropar* 
Da  boca  podes  dyzer 
mas  a  mOo  sempreste  queda 
e  tocalhe  na  moeda 
lesse  poode  c(»Teger. 

**  £  per  esta  mesma  guysa 
sabe  delas  toda  vya 
que  rrecado  se  daria 
a  se  bem  tyrar  a  sysa 
E  fallalhe  no  ou  tono 
e  nos  outros  temporaes 
ca  coestas  cousas  taes 
podes  escapar  ho  sono. 

**  Le3rzem  vossa  descryeam 
as  que  leyxo  descrever 
assy  como  quer  dyzer 
luytar  polo  tavascam. 
Da  sacalinho  de  dentro 
podes  tyrar  se  quyserdes 
esse  dor  myr  nam  poderdes 
socorre  vos  ho  coentro. 

Fim. 

**  Boas  sam  gStyl  sobrinho 
as  manhas  nam  douydes 
e  vos  me  nomeares 
se  levaes  este  caminho. 
E  poys  estas  as  melhores 
sam  seas  podes  cobrar 
podem  vos  todos  chamar 
huU  rrevolvelhas  damores. 


FRANCISCO  BIAS  GOMES. 
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"  Dezia  o  sobre  escryto  destao  porque 
hjam  cerradas  em  forma  de  cesta. 
**  O  que  vos  vay  na  presente 
sobrinho  vos  apresento 
cutia  Yontade  contente 
porque  de  vos  me  contento. 
O  podre  Ihe  lan^aj  fora 
guard  ae  pera  vos  o  saSU> 
e  de  sy  beyjae  a  mfio 
ho  senhor  e  a  senhora.** 

RxsENDB.  Cancianero^  foL  Id.^ 


^^/S^^V%^/N^^^^^h/^^^^«^^« 


Francisco  Dias  Gomes. 

Was  bom  at  Lisbon  in  1745,  the  son 
of  a  petty  tradesman.  His  parents  were 
good  people,  carefiil  of  their  children's  mo- 
ral education.  Francisco  was  designed  for 
the  law.  He  passed  through  the  previous 
studies  in  the  schools  da  Congrega^ao  do 
Oratorio.  Rhetoric  and  Poetry  he  studied 
under  the  royal  professor  Pedro  Jose  da 
Fonseca,  selecting  with  uncommon  judg- 
ment for  his  age,  the  best-esteemed  masters. 
He  had  hardly  conunenced  his  legal  studies 
It  Coimbra,  when  the  uncle,  whose  name  he 
bore,  and  whose  opinion  swayed  the  family, 
altered  his  destination.  This  man  was  really 
desirous  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his  rela- 
tions, and  thought  the  quiet  profits  of  trade 
a  better  establishment  for  young  Francisco 
than  the  practice  of  an  uncertain  profession, 
honourable,  but  oflen  profiting  the  fortune 
little,  and  the  moral  character  still  less. 

Fructuoso  Dias,  the  father,  who  was  as 
ignorant  as  his  brother,  except  in  the  world's 
common  wisdom,  was  persuaded,  and  the 
young  student  was  ordered  inunediately  to 
quit  the  University.  The  thread  of  his  stu- 
dies was  thus  broken  for  ever.  The  uncle 
had  accompanied  his  advice  with  an  offer 
to  assist  his  nephew  in  opening  a  shop  in 
his  father's  trade,  and  Francisco  found  him- 
self settled  in  a  huckster's  business,  where 
his  talents  were  to  be  exercised  through 
life  in  the  lowest  branches  of  calculation  1 


*  In  the  MS.  some  portions  of  this  are  marked 
''  inksd  0wr,"— others  *<  blatted"^ao  that  it  is 
probably  incorrect.    J.  W.  W. 


where,  unless  they  possessed  an  unusual  re- 
sisting force,  a  strong  vital  principle,  they 
must  perish,  or  vegetate  in  miserable  bar- 
renness, like  the  ill -planted  tree  which  in 
a  better  soil  would  have  been  beautiful 
with  blossoms  and  rich  with  fruit.  Thus 
was  the  genius  of  Francisco  Dias  blasted 
in  the  bud.  He  did  not,  indeed,  lose  ground, 
but  he  never  advanced.  His  understanding 
was  chained  down  to  a  common,  and  low, 
and  worthless  pursuit.  In  the  unwhole- 
someness  of  this  shade,  the  tree  might,  in- 
deed, exist,  but  could  not  possibly  flourish. 
His  talents  were  like  a  hale-constitutioned 
child  pining  upon  the  scanty  food  of  po- 
verty. The  young  man  felt  his  situation 
and  struggled  against  it.  He  read  assi- 
duously ;  poetry  was  his  favourite  pursuit; 
it  was  his  passion.  He  acquired  taste,  ex- 
tensive knowledge  of  the  subject ;  but  he 
lost  originality,  his  head  was  crowded  with 
the  ideas  of  others,  and  it  is  always  easier 
to  remember  than  to  invent. 

I  have  constantly  observed,  in  the  course 
of  my  life  and  studies,"  says  his  biographer, 
'*  that  men  of  much  learning  are  rarely  men 
of  originality."  Imitation  is  the  universal 
talent  of  the  human  race,  or  rather  a  con- 
stant disposition  with  which  nature  has  en- 
dowed us  in  place  of  the  instinct  which  she 
has  implanted  in  animals.  It  may,  with 
some  propriety,  be  called  the  instinct  of  ra- 
tional beings.  Accustomed  as  we  are  from 
the  first  moments  of  existence  to  obey  this 
law  of  nature,  and  every  day  more  habi- 
tuated to  obedience,  now  willingly,  now  com- 
pelled by  some  unskilful  instructor,  only 
strong  and  gifted  minds  can  swerve  from 
the  track  in  which  they  are  perpetually  im- 
pelled. 

This  perpetual  contrast  between  his  in- 
clination and  his  mode  of  life,  prevented 
him  from  rising  either  in  talents  or  in  for- 
tune. Francisco  could  never  attain  in  his 
circumstances  even  to  decent  mediocrity. 
But  what  other  fate  could  be  expected? 
Trading  in  a  mean  and  petty  business  from 
neeessity,  and  writing  poetry  from  inclina- 
tion, without  leisure  to  improve  his  talents, 
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without  applause  to  stimulate  them,  it  was 
impossible  that  he  could  ever  be  a  rich  mer- 
chant, or  an  original  poet.  But  he  was  just 
in  his  dealings,  and  imwearied  in  polishing 
what  he  wrote ;  and  has  lefl  the  character 
of  a  pure  and  correct  writer,  and  of  an  ho- 
nest man. 

The  obscurity  of  his  situation,  and  his 
natural  modesty  and  reserve,  hid  him  from 
the  knowledge  of  his  contemporary  men  of 
letters;  some  few,  however,  were  among 
his  friends.  In  all  his  difficulties  he  pre- 
served the  most  complete  independence,  his 
cares  and  disquietudes  were  hidden  in  his 
own  breast,  so  that  it  was  difficult  for  his 
friends  to  discover  his  distresses,  and  still 
more,  to  prevail  on  him  to  accept  their  as- 
sistance in  alleviation.  His  death  may  in 
some  measure  be  ascribed  to  this  excess  of 
austerity,  "which  I  dare  not,"  (says  Stock- 
ier,) "  call  virtue."  An  epidemic  fever  at- 
tacked all  his  family  in  the  spring  of  1795. 
Francisco  Dias  would  not  beg  assistance, 
and  he  was  the  nurse  and  the  physician  of 
his  wife  and  children.  The  disease  infected 
himself,  he  persisted  in  accepting  no  advice, 
and  no  attendance  but  that  of  his  half-re- 
covered family.  The  fever  therefore  de- 
stroyed him.  On  the  thirtieth  of  Septem- 
ber he  died,  dying  with  that  resignation  and 
constancy  which  he  had  ever  manifested 
through  a  life  of  unceasing  distress. 

The  Royal  Academy  came  forward  on 
this  occasion,  to  perform  an  act  of  charity 
to  individuals  and  of  duty  to  the  public. 
The  present  edition  of  his  poems  is  pub- 
lished at  their  expense,  for  the  benefit  of 
his  widow  and  three  children,  to  whom  the 
produce  of  his  labour  and  wat<:hfulness 
rightly  belongs. 


•S/N«WV/V>A/«/««S/S<WWN^/S/V 


Analyse  e  combiiiaqdes  Jilosoficas  nohre  a  elo^ 
cuqaO^  e  estylo  de  Sd  de  Miranda,  Fer- 
reira,  Bemardes,  Caminha,  e  Camoes. 
par  Francisco  Dias  Gomes. 

The   Italians   first  recultivated  poetry 
and  perfected  the  metres  which  the  Pro- 


vencals and  Sicilians  had  invented.  Dante 
fixed  the  accents  of  the  hendecasyllable 
line,  the  most  essential  metre  in  the  Italian, 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  languages.  Poetry 
entered  Spain  with  the  Moors;  the  long 
wars  of  the  peninsula  kept  the  languages 
rude  and  barbarous;  they  were  both  at 
the  same  time  attended  to  and  perfected. 
Joa5  de  Barros  proved  by  his  work  that 
the  Portuguese  was  the  nearest  descendant 
of  the  Latin.^ 

The  Portuguese  is  sweet  and  sonorous, 
and  ever  was  so,  not  effeminated  like  the 
Italian  by  too  abundant  vowels,  not  harsh 
and  unpronounceable  with  clotted  conso- 
nants like  the  northern  languages ;  this  is 
a  predisposing  cause  of  poetry;  but  the 
early  poems,  those  anterior  to  the  fifteenth 
century,  existing  in  the  old  libraries,  those 
of  King  D.  Diniz  in  the  Convent  of  the 
Order  of  Christ  at  Thomar  and  in  the  valu- 
able Cancioneiro  of  Resende,  these  will 
throw  most  light  on  the  history  of  the 
coimtry  poetry.  The  Portuguese  nation  till 
the  end  of  D.  Femando's  reign  lay  in  igno- 
rance, solely  employed  in  the  cultivation  of 
their  lands  as  much  as  was  necessary  for 
the  internal  consumption,  and  to  keep  up  ft 
mere*  shadow  of  external  commerce,  con- 
tinually interrupted  by  the  Moors  who  eter- 
nally infested  their  seas,  living  like  exiles  in 
the  solitude  of  their  fields,  without  police 
or  communication ;  they  spoke  a  rude  and 
unshaped  language,  full  of  harsh  sounds  with 
which  the  barbarous  language  had  infected 
them,  of  difficult  dipthongs,  of  awkward 
terminations,  without  syntax,  without  order, 
without  harmony. 

The  great  revolution  under  D.  Joau  I. 
awakened  the  nation,  their  barbarous  Latin 
ceased  to  be  the  language  of  the  forum. 
The  conquest  of  Ceuta  gave  birth  to  great 
projects,  and  Portugal  appeared  suddenly 
a  nation  of  heroes,  unexcelled  by  fore  or 
after  ages.    The  language  grew  with  the 

*  —  na  qual  quando  imagina 

Cum  pouca  corrup^ao  era  que  he  lAtina. 
CamoM  and  P.  Vieira  called  the  language  the 
eldest  daughter  of  the  Latin. 
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power  of  the  state.  The  poetry  of  King 
Diniz  and  the  first  Pedro  are  in  a  jargon 
difficoltlj  understandable;  in  half  a  cen- 
tury the  Chronicles  of  Fema5  Lopez  ap- 
peared, the  most  ancient  and  venerable 
historian  of  the  country,  written  in  a  lan- 
guage so  perspicuous  and  so  different  from 
his  predecessors  that  it  might  be  imagined 
another  idiom.  Still  the  language,  till  the 
end  of  D.  Joao  IL*s  reign,  remained  con- 
fused, and  lawless,  and  {K)or. 

This  was  its  state  when  Sa  de  Miranda 
arose.  Without  models,  save  the  example  of 
the  Italian  metres,  he  subdued  the  savage 
language,  tamed  it  to  the  infinite  combina- 
tions of  harmony,  and  fixed  the  pronuncia- 
tion. The  octonary  verse  was  the  common 
one;  he  adopted  the  hendecasyllable,  and 
the  seven  syllable  which  with  the  former  is 
the  best  lyric  mixture,  because  of  the  con- 
cordant pauses. 

The  sonnet  which  had  been  introduced 
by  the  Infant  D.  Pedro  de  Alfarroubeira,  a 
celebrated  poet,  the  most  enlightened  prince 
of  his  time,  and  the  greatest  man  of  the 
Portuguese  nation,  was  perfected  by  Sa  de 
Miranda  and  brought  to  the  state  in  which 
it  has  since  continued.  He  taught  his 
countrymen  the  structure  of  the  Can9ao,  of 
the  octave  and  the  triad  stanzas. 

The  simple  superlative,  a  mode  so  far 
more  poetical  than  the  compoimd,  was  the 
invention  of  this  poet. 

Antonio  Ferreira, — the  Gower  of  the 
Portuguese  Chaucer, — only  not  inferior  in 
genius,  seconded  Sa  de  Miranda.  He  per- 
fected the  Elegy  and  the  Horatian  Epistle 
which  his  friend  and  predecessor  had  used, 
and  introduced  the  Epigram,  the  Ode,  the 
Epithalamium  and  the  Tragedy.  Trissino*s 
Sofonisba  was  the  first  regular  Tragedy. 
Ferreira*s  Castro  the  second,  and  it  still 
remains  the  best  in  the  language,  notwith- 
standing its  sin  against  the  unity  of  place. 
He  devoted  himself  to  useful  poetry,  and 
is  the  only  poet  of  his  nation  who  has  left 
no  baby  prettinesses. 

Diogo  Bemardes,  less  correct  than  Fer- 
reira, is  more  harmonious.   His  Bucolics  are 


reputed  the  best  of  the  Spanish  Pastorals. 
Lope  de  Vega  expressly  owns  that  from 
him  he  learnt  to  write  Eclogues. 

Pedro  de  Andrade  Caminha  did  nothing 
but  flatter  his  contem]}oraries  and  write 
worse  than  all  of  them.  Camoes  perfected 
the  poetry.  His  Lusiada^  is  the  first  epic 
which  was  written  in  the  octave  stanza. 

Sa  de  Miranda  writes  with  the  simpli- 
city characteristic  of  his  governed  and  cor- 
rect (moderate)  genius ;  a  richer  expression 
appears  in  Ferreira.  Bemardes  is  still 
more  copious.  Camoes  full  and  perfect. 
In  the  two  elder  the  frequent  fault  occurs 
of  ending  one  line  with  an  adjective  and 
beginning  the  next  with  its  substantive,  a 
poor  and  prosaic  feature. 


>««/^«A^^^^«M«MM^«^^A^A. 


Oomes — 2.  Essay, 

Sa  de  Mibanda  never  kindles,  never 
dazzles,  never  agitates ;  but  he  enlightens, 
he  enlivens,  he  pleases,  he  adapts  himself 
to  the  dim  sight  of  the  little  knowing 
reader.  Conciseness  and  perspicuity  charac- 
terize his  style, — ^he  endeavours  simply  to 
express  his  conceptions  in  ready,  not  stu- 
died, language.  The  spirit  of  his  thoughts 
embodied  itself  in  the  first  shape  that  pre- 
sented. It  was  indifierent  to  him  whether 
he  poured  his  wine  into  a  golden  goblet  or 
an  earthen  cruise — the  contents  were  the 
value,  not  the  vessel — ^but  the  vessel  was 
ever  well  sized  and  pure.  He  addressed 
the  judgment  not  the  eye — willing  rather 
to  instruct  the  one,  than  to  amuse  the 
other. 

Of  Antonio  Ferreira,  Horace  was  the  fa- 
vourite author.  He  devoted  himself  to  use- 
ful poetry — ^the  same  severity  of  taste  made 
him  concise,  and  he  ever  attended  less  to 
harmony  than  to  the  brief  expression  of  his 
meaning.  His  pictures  are  graves  and 
somewhat  rudely  finished.  Strong  rather 
than  sweet  he  is  animated  and  full  of  that 
fire  which  elevates  the  spirit  and  moves  the 


1  This  must  be  mistaken. 
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heart.  Except  Camdes  Ferreira  most  en- 
riched the  language.  His  imitations  of  the 
classics  are  numerous, — ^the  frequent  con- 
junction he  first  used, 

'*  Suspire,  e  chora,  e  canca,  e  geme,  e  sua.** 

— ^more  correct,  more  flowing,  more  elegant, 
than  Sa  de  Miranda,  he  gave  that  atticism 
to  the  language  to  which  CamSes  gave  the 
last  finish. 

Ferreira  introduced  the  verso  solto  into 
the  language,  a  metre  which  only  Trissino 
in  Italy  had  used  before  him.  Some  of  his 
chorusses  are  in  sapphics,  these  innovations 
manifested  taste  conducted  by  courageous 
genius. 


•^WW«^«WWNA^^WWS^«\/« 


Games — 3.  Essay, 

Diooo  Bebnardbs  is  easy,  natural, 
more  harmonious,  more  fluent  than  Fer- 
reira, whom  yet  he  imitated  and  called  his 
master — ^but  less  correct  and  often  negli- 
gent— ^yet  gracefully.  The  success  of  Ca- 
mdes  led  him  to  imitate  that  better  style, 
and  this  he  did  successfully.  But  Diogo 
Bemardes  not  content  with  imitating  the 
fashion  of  Cam5es  —  sometimes  stole  his 
cloaths.  His  language  is  fuller  than  that  of 
his  predecessors — the  stream  flowed  freer 
for  its  copiousness.  D.  Francisco  Manoel 
says  he  is  a  poet  of  the  land  of  promise — 
all  honey  and  butter. 

Pedro  de  Andrade  Caminha  has  the 
rust  of  ruder  times  with  a  few  spots  of 
polish  where  he  had  rubbed  against  his 
contemporaries ;  his  four  Eclogues  are 
valueless  in  thought,  and  cold  and  feeble  in 
style,  the  soul  of  a  driveller  in  the  body  of 
a  paralytic.  His  epbtles  are  better,  and 
contain  occasional  passages  of  strong  and 
bold  morality  and  manly  freedom;  his 
funereal  elegies  are  inartificial — not  quite 
worthless ;  that  to  Sa  de  M.  on  the  death 
of  Prince  de  Joao  is  not  bad — to  Antonio 
Ferreira  on  his  wife*s  death  is  suflerable — 
on  the  death  of  Ferreira  himself  the  best ; 
but  they  produce  no  efiect,  so  clumsy  the 
expression,  so  dead  the  style.    Caminha 


struck  the  lyre  with  frost-bitten  fingers; 
his  amatory  elegies  are  dull  and  dry  whin- 
ings,  without  fancy,  without  feeling,  their 
sole  merit  is  their  shortness.  His  odes  are 
his  best  production,  either  because  not 
written  in  triads,  or  because  they  may  hare 
been  touched  by  his  abler  friends,  Sa  de  Mi* 
randa  and  Ferreira.  His  epigrams  are  sel* 
dom  faulty,  his  talents  were  only  equal  to 
an  epigram — a  steel  workman  who  could 
only  point  needles.  Caminha  was  a  bad 
scholar.^ 

To  the  shame  of  these  four  poets  be  it 
spoken,  that  while  they  commended  each 
other,  and  lavished  praise  upon  every 
rhymer  of  rank,  they  never  mention  Ci- 
mdes.  Noble  and  opulent  themselves,  they 
only  praised  the  noble  and  the  opulent 
Cam5es  though  well  bom,  was  far  supe- 
rior in  talents,  and  he  was  miserably  poor. 
Talents  and  poverty !  ever  ever  the  object 
of  envy  and  of  contempt.  They  would  not 
degrade  their  wealthiness  by  condescending 
to  notice  genius  in  misery,  and  genius  in 
misery  did  not  deign  to  notice  them. 

Sa  de  Miranda  painted  strongly  with  few 
and  poor  colours.  Ferreira  flavoured  with 
the  spice  of  the  ancients.  Bemardes  was 
more  free,  more  bold,  more  abundant  in 
images,  more  fanciful,  more  original ;  but 
like  the  English  Schahepeer^  he  produces 
the  most  monstrous  extravagancies  by  the 
side  of  the  greatest  beauties. 


^^^^^^^^^^k^^k^^^^^k^S^^^'^M 


[^Paverty  of  Proven^  Poetry.'] 

**La  Poesia  Provenzal,  la  Grallega,  la 
Portuguesa,  ocupadas  siempre  en  amoretoe,  * 
o  en  devociones,  sin  sublimidad,  sin  calor, 
enoueltas  entre  conceptos  pueriles  y  ques- 
tiones  impertinentes,  podian  prestar  poco 
al  entusiasmo  de  la  Castellana,  que  en  sua 
principios  se  formo  de  todas  ellas.** — Pre- 
face  to  the  Robiancsbo. 

>  He  often  contracts  three  or  four  vowels,  and, 
even  as  many  consonants.  To  read  such  lines  ii| 
to  set  one  foot  in  a  quagmire,  and  hurt  the  otbeit 
against  a  stumbling-stone.  : 
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Mttre. 
Thb  couplet  is  lued  by  certain  modem 
Tiiters  in  imit&tion  of  the  French.  Anto- 
cio  daa  Neves  Pereira  (Ensaio  Bobre  a  filO' 
logia  Portuguezs  por  meio  do  Exune  e 
compttraqao  da  locuc&S  e  estilo  dos  nossos 
muB  insigneg  poet«t  qui  florecSraS  no  seculo 
16.  Memories  de  Litteriitnra  Fortugueza. 
Tom.  S)  blames  this,  as  a  mere  affectation 
of  FrenchificatioD,  but  he  allows  that  the 
ilanza  often  occasions  languid  and  useless 
epithets.  Tain  circumlocutions,  and  redun- 
dancies. Like  Falstaff  on  the  stage,  a 
ptODcb  of  a  certain  size  cannot  be  alwa^'s 
natnrallj  fall. 

Antonio  das  Neres  ta.ja  the  ottava  rima 
i>  the  worst  possible  metre  for  epic  narra- 
lire. 

Franc.  Dias  ^proves  the  couplet  as 
ewer,  and  as  not  compelling  the  sense  to 
•top  at  certain  periods,  so  that  it  allows 
more  liberty  ofpanse  and  more  variety.  The 
ottBTB  and  terza  rima,  he  says,  are  sand 
without  lime,  as  Caligula  said  of  Virgil. 

Vicente  de  Espinel  introduced  the  De- 
cima,  it  was  formerly  called  Esparsaa,  and 
of  twelve  lines,  be  dtered  it  to  its  present 
■tale ;  a  delightful  measure,  aays  D.  Fr.  Ma- 
Doa,  in  which  we  have  an  advantage  over 
tlie  Italians  and  French. 

Femad  Alvares  used  the  trisyllable  rhyme 
nnhappilj,  this  was  in  imitation  of  Sannaza- 
rius ;  but  the  Portuguese '  does  not  abound 
enough  in  these  words  to  make  them  possi- 
ble in  poetry,  the  poet  has  therefore  been 
obliged  to  eke  them  out  with  an  annexed 
pronoun. 

The  Moorish  metre  used  by  GarcilasS 
and  Sir  P.  Sidney,  is  to  be  found  in  the  old 
French  poet  Guillaume  Cretin.  A  similar 
middle  rhyme  is  in  the  poem  of  E.  Pedro. 

The  Sylva  admits  rhymelin  lines  at  the 
will  of  the  writer ;  some  writers  have  used 
more  blank  than  rhymed  verses  iu  a  stanza. 

Hie  Ajonantee  were  not  known  by  Gar- 


lilasS,  Mendoza,  and  AcuM ;  other  poets 
despised  them,  they  were  lefl  for  Letrillas 
and  Romances,  for  popular  poetry. 

T.  Burgnillos  calls  the  Decimas,  Etpi- 
nebu,  from  their  Inventor. 

Stephen  Hawes  has  the  Moorish  metre  of 
Garcilaso,  and  the  Welsh  with  even  more 
gingle. 

The  first  epoch  of  F.  Poetry  said  the 
Desembargador,  b  semi-Arabesque,  for 
rhyme  is  of  oriental  family,  and  the  c 
slant  subjects  are  also  oriental — moral 
or  love  fantastically  mctaphored,  and  mi 
physically  refined — never  dramatic,  nc 


Rhyme  came  not  with  the  Goths.  They 
have  not  their  language,  much  less  its 
fashion;  moreover  if  the  Scandinav' 
origin  of  Odin  be  true,  the  stirps  would 
remun  the  same;  but  the  subjects  rather 
characterise  all  nations  in  a  semi -barbarous 
stale,  than  any  one :  yet  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  all  pieces  of  this  dull  moral  and 
low  class  are  not  of  Provenqal  family. 


Gastxm  dx  Fox,  Bishop  of  Evora,  whom 
Aff.  Henriques  sent  ambassador  to  Rome, 
and  who  was  killed  by  robbers  on  the  way ; 
wrote  a  treatise  upon  God  and  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  on  the  concordance  be- 
tween the  Sibylline  oraclesand  the  prophets, 
on  eternal  happiness,  purgatory  and  hell  l  it 
was  written  iu  Arabic,  the  language  then 
most  prevalent  in  Spain. — Sarbom. 


OoK^aio  Aiae$  Bamtarra. 
Tbb  Prophetic  Shoemaker  of  Trancoso. 
He  mistook  the  power  of  rhyming  for  the 
gifl;  of  prophecy.  The  mob  who  loved  his 
coarse,  rude,  jingling  jokes,  persuaded  him 
to  this  belief;  but  the  Inquisition  unde- 
ceived him,  and  he  made  his  appearance  ii 
an  Auto  da  fe  at  Lisbon,  1541.  In  1556  he 
died.  At  the  Braganza  revolution,  the  old 
prophecies  of  Bandarra  rose  again  ;  that 
restoration  of  the  royal  family  was  fbund 
to  be  there  predicted ;  the  govemoT  oC  \ 
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Bejra  made  him  a  magnificent  tomb  with 
this  inscription — 

Aqui  gaz  Gron9alo  Anes  Bandarra,  que 
em  sen  tempo  profetizon  a  Restaura^ad 
deste  reyno,  e  D.  Alvaro  de  Abranches 
Iha  mandon  fazer  sendo  Greneral  da 
Bejra,  anno  de  mil  seiscentos  e  qua- 
renta  a  hum. 
The  Marquis  of  Niza  D.  Vasco  Luiz  de 
Gama,  printed  them  at  Nantes,  1644,  when 
he  was  ambassador  in  France,  the  ^ 
of  D.  Joa5  de  Castro  also  edited  them ;  but 
the  Inquisition  true  to  its  own  infallibility, 
prohibited  them  1581  and  1665. 


<^^^/\/V\A^b/WN^VS^N>\/W\^%^%/^ 


PaciecidoSj  Libra  12.    Authored  P,  Bartho- 
lonuBo  Pareira,  Sac,  Jem,    Coimbra  1640. 

P.  25.  Am  odd  personification  of  Amor- 
vitae. 

It  is  a  dull  poem  upon  the  execution  of 
a  Jesuit  in  Japan,  witii  no  allusion  to  any 
rite  or  custom  of  the  country,  save  the 
names  of  the  idols  and  the  Bonzes. 

The  hero  and  the  poet  were  related,  and 
they  were  both  Jesuits.  There  are  some 
good  parts,  or  rather  some  seeds,  which  had 
they  fallen  upon  good  ground  would  have 
produced  good  fruit,  here  they  are  poor 
plants,  and  the  thorns  choke  them.  I  read 
the  volume  on  my  Algarve  journey,  'twas 
like  the  food  we  found,  welcome  for  want 
of  better. 

A  Preciosa, 

Was  written  by  Sor  Maria  do  Ceo,  a 
Franciscan  nun,  in  the  EsperanQa  convent ; 
its  false  name  was  a  lie  of  modesty. 

She  was  one  of  twins,  so  alike  that  they 
were  undistinguishable  but  by  voice.  Of 
illustrious  family,  she  at  eighteen  sacrificed 
her  liberty  upon  the  altar  of  obedience ; 
to  what  age  she  lived  I  know  not,  but  her 
birth  was  1658 ;  in  1741  she  published,  and 
Barbosa  in  1752  does  not  mention  her  death. 
The  catalogue  of  her  works  it  were  useless 

>  The  blank  is  in  the  MS.  and  1  am  unable  to 
fill  it  up.    J.  W.  \V. 


to  transcribe,  only  there  is  a  life  of  Saint 
Catherine  of  the  cat  and  wheel,  and  a  second 
part  of  the  Preciosa. 


^^/WSA^S^M^VSA^^^V^^^^W 


Hisopaida,  by  the  Dezembargador,  Antonio 
Diniz,    MSS. 

JozE  Cablos  de  Laba,  Dead  of  the  Ca- 
thedral of  Elvas,  to  ingratiate  himself  with 
the  Bishop  D.  Lourenco  de  Lencastre,  used 
to  attend  him  with  the  sprinkling  hyssop 
whenever  he  went  to  do  duty.  Afterward, 
from  some  disgust,  he  ceased  this  act  of 
supererogation,  which  however  the  bishop 
and  his  friends  of  the  chapter  conunanded 
him  to  continue.  He  appealed  to  the  me- 
tropolitan, but  sentence  was  pronounced  a 
second  time  against  him.  This  is  the  action 
of  the  poem.  The  Dea5*s  successor  and 
nephew,  afler  his  death,  tried  the  cause 
again,  and  obtained  a  reversal  of  the  decree. 
This  is  given  as  a  prophetic  hope  to  the 
unsuccessful  hero  of  the  piece. 

Eight  cantos  in  verso  suelto.  Permission 
never  could  be  obtained  to  publish  this 
poem.  Indeed  it  is  surprising  that  it  ever 
should  have  been  asked,  the  general  satire 
is  so  undisguised.  It  wants  all  the  merit  of 
parody.  I  discover  no  learning,  no  alln- 
sions  that  excite  a  smile ;  but  of  the  costume 
of  Portugal  there  b  much. 

Donna  Bemarda  Ferreira  De  Lacerda, 

BoBN  in  Porto,  1595.  She  bad  every 
advantage  of  birth  and  beauty.  She  spoke 
Latin,  Italian  and  Spanish  as  with  native 
fluency.  She  was  charitable,  daily  bestow- 
ing liberal  and  regular  alms ;  pious,  for  dail j 
she  recited  the  service  of  the  Virgin,  weeklj 
communicated,  and  every  six  months  made 
a  full  and  general  confession ;  and  her  con- 
fessor affirmed  that  she  had  never  sullied 
her  soul  with  one  mortal  sin.  On  the  Tri- 
nity she  once  delivered  an  hour-long  speech 
before  the  most  learned  theologians,  and 
they  declared  that  she  had  enlightened  their 
weaker  comprehensions.  Her  fame  was 
such,  that  Philip  III.  wished  her  to  become 
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»ptreM  of  his  soiib;  a  task  which 
lettlj  uid  vith  wisdom  declined, 
:  Bemarda  wanted  the  due  know- 
I  have  jet  to  mention  her  pro- 
in  the  philosophj  of  the  times,  of 
be  penetrated  the  mysteriei;  her 
music,  and  on  every  iastrument; 
knowledge  of  the  deepest  mathe- 
Her  life  was  happ]',  but  not  ex- 
aX  the  age  of  fortj-nine  she  died, 
lurvived,  and  suSered  with  dne  re- 
a,  the  death  of  a  dear  husband  and 
of  her  children.     Her  epitaph  is 

"  Feruku  Correa  de  Sousa 
Bemarda  Ferreira  de  Lacerda. 
m  aqui  mortos  quotidiauo  sacrificio. 
■peraS  o  dia  da  immortalidsde. 
NacerSo  com  honra, 
Viverto  com  applaiuo, 
Moirerfio  com  exemplo. 
'elices  singulannente  am  bos, 
na  sorte  de  tAo  iasigne  mulher, 
IS  dotes  de  huma  alma  Uo  sublime, 
1  ignal  na  idade  presente  venceo  a 

fama  das  pa«sadas. 
na  eruditjaS,  juizo,  engenho, 
'4  a  grandeza  de  seu  eapirito, 
Cantou  com  heroico  estilo 

Hespanha  Libertada. 
.-dade,  devo^ad  e  virtude  para  con 

irezo,  e  esquecimento  do  mundo 
m  com  saudosa  e  celestial  armonia 
ccos  dag  Soledades  do  Bussaco. 
eui  escritog  sad  seu  Retrato. 
luas  cinias  nocso  deeengano. 
y  lanreads  no  Panuzo  de  Ceo 
primeiro  de  Outubro  de  1644." 


IT  abominable  poem,  eternally  full 
claasical  allusions  as  a  school  boy 
e  from  his  History  of  the  Heathen 
jongora  and  Silveyra  have  been 


his  models.  The  vile  and  ununderstandable 
Machabeo  he  ranks  with  Homer  and  Vii^il 
and  Tasso !  To  read  this  trash  requires 
great  patienee  and  a  great  mouth — exempli 
gratis — Basilinto,  Dragolinto,  Torbalonte, 
Dalifagonte,  Balibalonte,  Tlgaronte,  Fhili- 
boiit«,  Tagarino,  Falestino,  Malaquino,  Dra- 
gontino,  a  pretty  nomenclature  1 

"  De  conAisos  y  negros  Aquerontes 

£1  Sol  se  adoma,  en  tumulos  de  nieve, 
Y  en  las  espesas  nieblaa  de  los  Brontes 

Reberverando  rayos  sombras  beve. 
Diveraos  nocbet  se  introduzen  montes 

Del  Chaos  fonnando  moDumento  breve, 
Quedando  Ajxilo,  por  la  linia  vana 

Difunto  entre  los  braqos  de  Diana." 

P.  134. 

There  needs  no  larger  pattern  of  this 
fustian. 

He  calls  Jonah  coming  out  of  the  whole 
a  singular  Phcenis. — F.  162. 

One  speech  of  a  Hebrew  to  the  Philistines 
contains  a  line  of  noble  pride — 

"  Si  presumis,  eon  ira  azelerada 
Devorar  como  bsrboros  Driigones 

De  la  casa  de  Dios  la  estirpe  amade 
Aun  viven  en  Juda  fuertes  Leoncs." 
P.  174. 

The  Philistine  who 


One  of  his  giants  he  calls 
Babylonian  members.  The  broken  lances 
shivered  up  so  high,  that  they  never  canje 
down  again.  There  would  be  no  end  of 
picking  weeds  here. 

The  author  was  an  enormous  scribbler. 
He  says  in  his  pre&ce,  that  though  he  had  no 
education,  he  has  taken  no  small  pains  with 
himself,  and  is  in  no  small  degree  indebted 
to  nature ;  and  he  refers  you  to  separate 
works  to  see  his  proficiency  in  poetry,  the 
drama,  politics,  theology  and  philosophy. 

All  semibarbarous  people  have  their  Sam- 
son, Hercules,  The  Cid,  Guy  of  Warwick, 
Roland  ;  they  are  all  of  a  family. 
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Sor  Maria  Mesquita  PimentaL 

Espoused  herself  to  the  Holy  Lamb  in  a 
Cistercian  convent  at  Evora,  and  every  day 
recited  the  Psalter,  for  the  good  of  the  souls 
in  Purgatory.  She  wrote  the  Infancia  de 
Christo,  ten  cantos  in  the  octave  rhyme. 
The  second  and  third  parts,  which  include 
the  life  and  passion,  exist  in  MS.  at  Alco- 
baca. 

[MemuseB  Ben  Israel.'] 

Babbosa  contends  that  Menasses  Ben 
Israel  was  a  Portuguese,  not  a  Spaniard. 
Thus  are  they  proud  of  a  man  whom  they 
would  have  burnt :  the  Jew  has  left  some 
verses  of  a  tolerant  creed,  somewhat  free  in 
metre  as  in  principle. 

**  Cunctorum  est  coluisse  Deum :  non  unius 
SBvi 
Non  populi  unius  credimus  esse  pium. 
Si  sapimus  diversa  Deo  vivamus  amici, 

Doctaque  mens  pretio  constet  ubique  suo. 
HflBC  fidei  vox  summa  mese  est,  hsec  crede' 
Menasses, 
Sic  ego  Christiades,  sic  eris  Abramides.** 

He  went  to  England,  and,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  old  Oliver,  printed  three  Hebrew 
Bibles  in  his  own  house. 


^^V^^^r^^^^^/^^n^^k^^^k^ 


[2*V.  Joze  de  Natividade,'] 

Published  Terremoto  Destruedo,  ou  Esai- 
do  celestial  contra  os  Terremotos,  Peste* 
Rayos,  Trovo€s  e  Tempestades.    1757. 


*^VK^iA^k^^^^^^^^^^^^kA^\/«^^ 


La  Divina  Semana. 


I  HAVE  not  yet  read  this  poem ;  it  must 
inevitably  be  worthless.  The  first  chapter 
of  Genesis  will  not  bear  a  paraphrase ;  it 
cannot  be  lengthened  without  exhibiting 
the  minutiae;  it  cannot  be  particularized 
without  becoming  ridiculous. 

Calderon.    El  Arhcl  del  Mejor  Fndo. 

"Who  wrote  this  Auto?"  says  one  of 
the  characters  in  the  Loa — ^the  prelude. 


"  Quien 

sabe,  que  no  es  err4r 

err&r  por  obedezer." 
Perhaps  this  was  designed  to  apologize  fo] 
the  absurdities  of  writing  a  mystery. 


^^»^»w>^^^/>^/vws^i^%^v 


Psyche  and  Cupid. 

Old  World  has  three  daughters,  Idola" 
try  the  eldest,  married  to  Gentile,  Emperox* 
of  the  East.     Synagogue  the  second,  mar^ 
ried  to  Jew  the  emigrant,  and  Faith,  a  vir^ 
gin.     She  the  youngest  and  the  most  beau* 
tiful,  is  courted  by  Apostacy,  King  of  the 
North,  but  her  affections  are  given  to  one 
whom  she  has  never  yet  seen.  Love,  the 
sacramented  God.    Apostacy  says  that  he 
has  this  Love  Grod  in  his  breast,  and  threatens 
her  on  her  rejecting  him,  for  Old  World 
her  father  favours  his  suit.    As  he  is  run- 
ning after  her  and  her  servant  Free  Will 
to  detain  them,  Cupid  enters  with  a  white 
veil  on,  to  protect  her ;  Apostacy  struggles 
with  him,  and  roars  out  in  the  torments  of 
an  inward  fire  so  as  to  alarm  the  familj. 
Cupid  avows  himself  to  be  God  the  maker 
of  the  world.    Old  World  will  not  believe 
that  Cupid  made  him,  and  advances  to  pull 
off  his  veil  and  see  him,  but  he  is  stopt  by 
some  unseen  power.    Idolatry  and  G«ntile 
say  that  a  God  made  the  world,  but  that  if 
it  was  him,  he  must  be  one  of  their  deities. 
They  get  a  little  further  than  Old  World  and 
then  stopt.     Synagogue  and  Jew  the  emi- 
grant say  there  is  but  one  God  the  Creator, 
and  they   advance    beyond   Idolatry  and 
Grentile,  but  that  Cupid  is  him  they  denj 
— ^they  stop.    Apostacy  confesses  one  God 
incarnate  and  precedes  all — ^he  asserts  that 
that  God  cannot  be  in  body  and  spirit  be- 
hind the  white  veil — and  then  his  power 
also  ceases.    As  they  cannot  get  at  Cupid, 
they  vent  their  anger  upon  Faith,  force  her 
into  a  vessel,  set  sail  with  her  upon  the  sea 
of  Tribulation,  and  turn  her  on  a  desert 
shore  with  only  Free  Will  her  attendant. 
Here  comes  the  tale  of  Apuleius — a  moun- 
tain opens  and  the  palace  of  the  New  Je- 
rusalem appears,  where  Fiuth — ^the  Psyche 


of  tluB  Cupid — is  hjmued  up 
no  one  is  Been.  FaitL  gives  Free  Will  a. 
cindle  to  search  sboat  and  find  somebodj. 
Captd  blows  out  tbe  candle,  and  promises 
Psjrche  that  sbe  shall  for  ever  enjoj  that 
palace  and  him,  and  that  all  the  natioDS  of 
the  earth,  jea  Gentile  and  Jew  and  her  sis- 
ters shall  one  daj  serve  her,  and  that  she 
A^  have  bread  and  wine  for  food,  if  she 
■ill  love  him  and  never  seek  to  see  his  face, 
for  seen  he  will  not  be.  Maj  she  see  her 
fsthers  and  sisters  F  Yes,  Cupid  will  even 
send  doctors  and  sunts  and  preachers  to 
invite  them  and  importune  them  to  see  her. 
TTie  ship  is  wrecked— Old  World  and  his 
fimil  J  escape  by  swimming  and  come  to  the 
palace.  Thej  see  their  sister,  hear  of  her 
happiness,  envy  and  ensnare  her.  It  is  a 
serpent  that  is  her  Lord  and  love,  and  Sj- 
ntgogue  reminds  her  of  what  tricks  the  ser- 
pent plajed  in  Genesis.  Apostac}r  succeeds 
tempting  her  to  the  trial,  and  she  pro- 
mises him  if  Cupid  be  not  God  to  be  his. 
Free  Will  brings  the  candle,  the  fatal  light 
of  enquirj.  Cupid  awakes  in  wrath — the 
palace  is  destroyed,  and  Futh  left  to  her 
punishment,  but  she  repents,  confesses,  and 
Cupid  reappears  with  the  Fix  and  the  Cup, 
die  precious  gift  of  hit  body  and  blood. 


CAU>nHiH  has  another  Auto  upon  the 
same  subject,  the  characters  differently 
named,  but  with  little  variation  of  story. 
He  says  in  his  preface  that  in  all  his  plays 
there  is  but  one  subject  and  one  set  of  cha- 
racters. The  more  merit,  then,  if  he  re- 
sembles Nature,  who  with  eyes,  nose  and 
mouth,  makes  so  many  faces,  and  no  two 
alike.  

Im  the  General  Indulgence  is  a  scene  be- 
tween the  Prince,  Justice  and  Mercy.  The 
prince  asks  his  companions,  though  he  says 
he  has  no  occasion  to  be  informed,  what  he 
ought  to  grant  his  subjects ;  and  by  what 
means  they  might  be  best  managed.  Mercy 
says  the  subjects  of  a  government  ought  to 
be  bom  under  it.     Prince.  They  may  be  re- 


bom — I  give  them  baptism.  Juttice.  Birth 
is  not  enough — they  must  be  strengthened 
and  grow  up.  I  give  them  confirmation. 
Mtrey.  But  if  they  feel  sick  some  remedy 
must  be  provided.  I  will  give  them  the 
physic  of  Repentance.  Juitice.  But  even 
if  they  recover,  something  is  necessary  to 
carry  away  the  effects  of  the  sickness.  I 
grant  them  extreme  unction.  Merry.  With 
all  these,  Lord,  you  have  provided  nothing 
to  eat.  They  shall  partake  the  Bread  of 
Life  in  the  Communion.  Juitice.  But  there 
must  be  a  Tribunal  to  govern  them — I  ap- 
point an  order  of  Priests.  But  with  all 
these  favours  they  will  die  away,  one  by 
one — they  should  be  perpetuated.  I  insti- 
tute Matrimony — and  it  is  so  important  an 
institution — that  I  have  just  chosen  a  wife 

The  Food  of  Man. 
Fathkk  of  the  &mily  to  his  bod  Adam. 
"Get  out  of  my  bouse,youTillainl"  Adam 
begs  in  vun  for  himself,  and  his  brother 
Emanuel  begs  as  vainly  for  him, — he  is 
stripped  of  his  wedding-garm^it — drest  in 
vile  skins  awkwardly  put  together  and  turned 
out,  and  Spring,  Summer,  Autumn  and 
Winter,  are  all  called  in  and  ordered  to  give 
him  nothing  but  what  he  works  for.  Adam 
thus  desolate  and  adrift,  complains  bitterly 
— he  gets  upon  an  eminence  and  looks  about 
him,  and  complains  that  he  can  see  nobody, 
nor  a  village  nor  a  house  :  as  he  is  looking 
about  his  feet  slip  and  he  falls  from  a  pre- 
cipice. The  Devil  and  an  Angel  run  at 
once  to  catch  bim,  and  he  falls  into  the 
arms  of  both,  they  quarrel  for  hun,  and  the 
one  calling  Appetite  and  the  other  Reason 
to  supply  their  places,  both  leave  him. 
Adam  soon  quarrels  with  Reason  and  turns 
him  off — and  then  he  quarrels  with  Appe- 
tite because  Appetite  gives  him  nothing  to 
eat,  but  he  is  much  surprised  that  he  can- 
not get  rid  of  him  as  easily  as  he  did  of 
Reason.  Appetite  sticks  to  him  in  spite, 
and  advises  him  b)  go  a  begging.  He  begs 
of  Spring,  and  Spring  ^ves  him  a  spade — 
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of  Summer  he  gets  a  sickle — of  Autumn  a 
pruning-hook  —  of  Winter  a  shepherd's 
staff, — sorry  alms! — and  Appetite  goes  to 
hunt  the  fields  for  food,  while  poor  Adam 
soliloquizes  upon  his  hard  lot,  when  trees, 
and  fish,  and  fowl,  and  beasts  grow  and  live 
without  care.  Reason  comes  to  explain  the 
cause  of  this  difference,  and  with  such  ef- 
fect, that  when  Appetite  returns  with  some 
wild  herbs,  Adam  abuses  him :  they  fight, 
and  Adam  gets  the  better  and  turns  him 
ofi*.  Reason  then  advises  Adam  to  go  to 
law  with  his  father,  who,  he  says,  is  obliged 
to  find  him  food.  An  Angel  is  retained  for 
him — ^the  Devil  counsel  against  the  plaintiff, 
but  Adam  wins  his  cause  and  the  father 
settles  upon  him  Oil,  Bread,  Wine,  and 
Lamb.  Mount  Olivet  is  to  supply  the  oil, 
Emanuel  the  Lamb,  the  bread  and  wine  is 
to  be  EmanueFs  own  body  and  blood — a 
scene  opens  and  shows  the  Fix  and  the  Cup 
— and  so  ends  the  Mystery. 


•^/\/>^^lrf<*V\/VV<\/V^\^\^V/S/\/\/\ 


Los  Amantes  de  TerueL    Juan  Yague  de 
Solas.     Valencia,  1616. 

Yebso  suelto — ^but  each  paragraph  ends 
with  a  couplet. 

Canto  1.  Four  Franciscans  mobbed  at 
Genoa.  Marzilla  protects  them.  They  re- 
late the  history  of  their  Saint — somebody 
else  the  conquest  of  Spain  by  the  Moors. 

2.  The  recovery  of  Sobrarbe  and  some 
account  of  the  Kings  of  Aragon  and  the 
families  who  peopled  Teruel. 

3.  Marzilla  and  the  Friars  embark.  His 
men  relate  how  Marzilla  and  Segura  loved 
and  were  separated — ^he  going  to  seek  his 
fortunes  and  she  promising  not  to  marry 
before  seven  years  shall  be  expired.  He 
went  to  Jerusalem  with  Frederic  II. 

4.  History  of  the  Jews  and  the  wonders 
of  Solomon's  temple. 

5.  Destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Sifandino 
has  now  got  it,  and  Marzilla  takes  prisoner 
his  son  Solipino. 

6.  Sifandino  yields  up  the  Holy  City  in 
exchange  for  Soliphino,  and  Frederic  ap- 
points Marzilla  to  the  command  of  four 


gallies :  and  so  ends  the  man's  story.  146. 
A  scandalous  picture  of  Fame. 

7.  The  Devil — a  council  below.  P.  178, 
some  puzzling  reasoning  of  the  old  angel. 
— ^What  now  frightens  him  is  the  Friars  on 
board;  he  had  a  great  dread  of  a  Franciscan 
establishment  in  Spain.  P.  180,  possibh/ 
seen  by  Milton  ^^  all  is  not  lostT" — Cllumsj 
mixture,  making  Pluto  his  majesty  who 
sends  off  Satan.  186,  the  Merlin's  care 
almost  of  Spenser. 

8.  A  storm,  of  course,  and  the  Devil  ap- 
pears in  angel's  shape  and  orders  them,  Jo- 
nah-like, to  throw  over  the  Friars — ^which 
the  pilot  does  before  Marzilla  has  time  to 
prevent  it.  Then  the  Devil  laughs  and 
prophesies  much  misery  to  Marzilla,  and 
the  marriage  of  S^ura.    The  shipwreck. 

9.  Marzilla  and  one  companion  enter  a 
cave  of  banditti,  when  they  deliver  the  four 
friars  and  a  lady  called  FeUcia,  whose  bride- 
groom has  just  been  killed.  He  convoys 
her  to  her  father  and  there  relates  what 
happened  to  him  in  and  afler  the  storm-^ 
which  indeed  was  so  extraordinary  as  to  be 
worth  relating,  this  gentleman  meeting  the 
very  same  adventures  as  Ulysses  had  done 
before  him. 

10.  Felicia  falls  in  love  with  him  and 
talks  to  her  nurse.    On  making  the  disco- 
very she  is  compared  to  a  mother  fainting 
at  the  news  of  her  son's  death.    It  is  the 
most  comical  of  similes,  describing  in  se- 
venty-two lines  the  whole  anatomical  pro- 
cess of  a  fit — and  how  she  recovers  at  hear- 
ing the  news  is  false — ^how  the  neighbours 
crowd  round  her,  and  when  she  is  well  go 
about  their  own  business.    Marzilla  goes 
on  with   his   history— his    improvements 
upon  the  Odyssey  are  all  that  need  be 
noted.    A  hermit  gives  him  some  goat-skin 
bags.  He  comes  into  a  sea  where  the  vessel 
is  becalmed  among  an  army  of  sea  monsters 
that  approach  to  eat  the  crew.     Then  he 
blows  these  skins  full  and  hangs  them  at 
the  prow.    The  great  fish  tug  at  them  tak- 
ing them  for  men,  and  so  hawl  on  the  ves- 
sel for  four  days  till  it  is  out  of  danger — 
then  he  cuts  the  bags  away. 
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11.  He  tells  lite  Cjclops  that  his  name  ii 
I  mjself,  and  the  same  fooluh  blunder  ie 
made  b/  the  giutta.  Here  he  leaves  Ho* 
mer  and  follows  Lucan.  The;  arrive  at 
the  Syrtea.  The  Poet  is  well  informed, 
but  never  man  so  catalogned  all  his  know- 
ledge. He  describes  the  Sand  Columns, 
(«mple  of  Jupiter  Ammoa  and  a  speech  of 
llarzilU  meaat  as  an  improvement  upon 
Cato's.     O  dog-dog-impudent  beast  brute  I 

12.  The  serpents  destroy  his  followers. 
Another  wreck,  which  leads  bim  to  the  cave 
and  concludes  the  storj.  Felicia's  love  in- 
nessee.  The  storj  then  hops  to  Teruel ; 
■even  jears  are  gone,  and  two  months  and 
more  and  S^ura  is  nrged  to  marry.  She 
eamestlj  longs  to  know  what  is  bmoroe  of 
Uarzilla,  and  Axa,  her  maid,  ofiers  to  show 

1 3.  All  the  crimes  of  Erictho  are  heaped 
upon  this  Arabian  witch.  First  ahc  shows 
aU  the  descendants  that  are  to  be  of  Mar- 
iQla's  family.  Nothing  was  ever  more 
quaintly  absurd — Captains,  Hidalgos,  Se- 
cretaries, Deans,  Archdeans,  Professors, 
fiscab.  Priors,  Abbots,  Provincials,  &c. 
&c.  &c.  Bishops,  Archbisliops,  and  one 
Pope.  Then  pass  the  dead  comrades  of 
Marzilla ;  then  the  three  survivon  and  he 
himself  sick  in  bed  of  Felicia,  to  whom  he 
gives  a  ring.  Mad  with  jealousy,  Segura 
insists  on  being  married.  AqalVa  is  her 
husband,  and  the  ceremony  is  performed 
wiA  all  ill  omens. 

14.  Marzilla  dreams  of  Segura,  and  de- 
termines to  depart.  Felicia  attempts  to 
detain  him.  She  says  the  given  ring  im- 
plies a  promise  of  marriage.  She  prays — 
she  imprecates  upon  him  all  the  curses  that 
have  ever  fiillen  upon  man,  enumerating  as 
many  as  she  can  recollect  in  about  150 
linea,  from  all  authors,  ancient  and  mo- 

"  que  era 
Felicia  may  leyda  en  varios  libros," 
She  prays  that  all  the  curses  in  the  lOSth' 

a,  Psthn  eiz. 


Psalm  may  fall  upon  bun — that  he  may  die 
in  his  sin — -like  Bertram  Ferrerio,  and  she 
explains  it  more  broadly  than  Mr.  Shandy 
did — lastly,  that  he  may  be  damned  eter- 
nally— and  so  she  dies :  indeed  the  rumour 
of  his  departure  had  made  her  cataleptical, 
and  when  she  saw  the  dust  of  his  horse's 
heels,  all  was  over. 

15.  At  that  time  when — we  have  fiily- 
fouT  lines  to  say  at  what  time — Segura  was 
preparing  for  her  marriage.  She  is  work- 
ing the  story  of  Ariadne — p.  405,  perhaps 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  had  seen  this  poem. 
Great  festivals — bull  fights — a  mast  erected 
with  four  varas  of  green  taffety,  twelve  sil- 
ver spoons  (cucharas)  and  covered  prizes 
fbr  who  can  climb,  and  a  pigeon  to  be  shot 
at  for  a  cross-bow.  The  mast  has  been  well 
greased ;  one  of  the  bulls  which  has  fire  on 
his  horns  runs  agunst  it  and  it  is  burnt. 
The  best  and  bravest  bull  Marzilla  kills — 
and  discovers  himself. 

16.  Disguised,  Manilla  goes  to  the  wed' 
dbg  aupper,  and  hides  himself  in  the  bed- 
room. Se^^ura  has  vowed  her  wedding 
night  to  heaven,  and  Agafra  goes  to  sleep. 
S^zilla  speaks  to  her — upbraids  her — iil 
ia  explained — he  begs  a  kiss,  which  she  re- 
fuses— it  is  besought  and  denied  with  equal 
obstinacy,  till  he  dies  for  grief.  Aqaira 
rises,  and  with  her  carries  the  corpse  to  his 
father's  door,  where  they  leave.  A  huge 
quarrel  arises  between  his  three  friends  fbr 
his  sword — that  Ovid  may  be  imitated.  They 
refer  it  to  K.  Jayme,  then  in  Teruel,  and 
he  makes  it  the  reward  of  which  sb^  do 
best  in  the  conquest  of  Valencia. 

17.  Segura  wrapt  up  goes  to  the  fimeral, 
and  gives  Marzilla's  corpse  the  kiss,  in  that 
act  she  dies,  his  life  on  hers,  his  hands  in 
her  gra^,  they  are  buried  in  one  grave  ; 
the  Franciscans  buildamonastery  in  Teruel, 
go  to  Valencia  and  preach  in  a  mosque. 

18.  The  Alfaquis  complain  to  K.  Zeyt 
Buieyte  of  the  missionaries,  he  sends  for 
them,  and  they  b^  leave  to  talk  to  him : 
they  give  him  a  learned  dissertation  upon 
God,  that  there  can  be  only  one,  and  then 
comes  the  Trinity,  the  creation   and  t,^»  '>, 
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nature  of  man,  all  the  absurd  analogical 
wkims  of  the  day.  Then  they  abuse  the 
unalphabeted  Mohammed,  accusing  him  of 
idolatry  among  other  crimes, — a  character 
drawn  with  that  scandalous  ignorance,  or 
more  scandalous  impudence  of  wilful  false- 
hood, with  which  those  writers  have  almost 
invariably  treated  the  legislator  of  Arabia ; 
the  Moor  hears  them  with  much  curiosity 
and  more  patience,  and  he  sends  them  to 
prison,  hearing  that  the  enemy  approach. 

19.  The  Friars,  Pedro  and  Juan,  are 
brought  out,  and  go  on  about  the  Trinity, 
which  they  prove  by  all  absurd  analogies, 
and  the  mystical  way  in  which  the  declen- 
sion o£JetU8  includes  the  word  ncm;  when 
they  have  done,  the  king  orders  their  heads 
to  be  cut  off:  Heaven  opens  and  the  angels 
carry  them  a  crown  a  piece,  and  up  they  go 
to  wear  them. 

20.  K.  Jayme  went  a  himting,  and  fol- 
lows a  boar  into  a  cave,  and  finds  an  old 
Astrologer  and  hears  a  prophecy. 

21.  The  prophecy  goes  on  with  the  his- 
tory of  Aragon.  Jayme  takes  several  small 
towns  in  Valencia. 

22.  The  siege  of  Valencia. 

23.  Ditto  continued. 

24.  The  city  surrenders ;  then  the  three 
competitors  for  Marzilla^s  sword  come  to 
the  king  for  sentence,  he  rewards  them  all, 
and  takes  the  swords  himself. 

25.  Three  hundred  and  thirty  years  after 
the  martyrdom  of  Friars  Pedro  and  Juan, 
a  Franciscan,  Vicent  Gomez,  having  been 
cured  of  a  tertian  by  drinking  well  water 
which  had  wasted  their  relics,  set  about 
getting  them  canonized,  for  which  laudable 
end  he  got  an  authentic  account  of  their 
lives,  deaths,  and  miracles  at  Valencia,  and 
also  another  at  Teruel,  obtaining  a  commis- 
sion from  the  Nuncio. 

Dirigida  a  Pedrellas  Arcediano 
De  aquesta  Catedral,  y  de  la  Santa 
Cruzada  Comissario,  y  por  el  Nuncio 
Digno  Subcolector  de  la  Apostolica 
Camare,  y  gran  Doctor  en  Theologia. 
T  yo  nombrado  fui  sin  merecerlo 


De  aquesta  justa  comission  notario 
Por  ser  de  la  Ciudad  el  Secretario. 

Thus  fortified  with  document,  an  embassy 
is  dispatched  to  Rome;  on  the  way  thej 
find  a  knight  in  bed  in  a  castle,  very  bad 
with  a  quartan,  a  fine  patient!  out  come 
the  relics,  and  he  takes  a  dose  of  the  cold 
bone  broth,  with  the  proper  texts  from  the 
four  gospels.  The  cure  is  instant;  over- 
joyed, he  asked  whose  are  the  relics,  and 
where  they  came  from;  from  Teruel— 
Teruel  says  he — 

Es  acaso  Teroli  de  quien  dize 
El  refran  por  aca  Tirol  TiroU 
Pan  e  vini  cari  e  getUi  peggiar  f 

No,  said  Friar  Vicent,  that  proverb  is  tme 
of  the  German  Tyrol ;  but  not  of  Teruel.  If 
you  will  give  me  leave  I  will  tell  you  a  thou- 
sand excellencies  of  TerueL  So  he  relates 
all  about  it,  how  many  parishes,  churches, 
charities,  &c.  &c. 

26.  And  moreover  what  great  men  have 
been  Teruelites, — a  string  of  names;  what 
relic  riches  the  city  possesses,  this  brings 
it  round  to  Friars  Pedro  and  Juan ;  some 
of  their  miracles  are  related ;  the  Knight  is 
greatly  delighted  and  edified.  The  friars 
proceed  on  their  way  to  Rome,  and  the 
poem  ends. 

The  Constable  makes  a  favourite  meta- 
phor with  this  poet ;  winter  is  the  alguaxil 
of  the  waters ;  Felicia*s  eyes  are  the  algu- 
azils  of  love;  death  is  God*s  alguazil. 


>A/V>MAA^MM^^«W^^^^VMV 


Manoel  Thomaz, 


Hb  was  quarto  neto  of  the  Manoel  Thomas 
who  at  twenty-two  months  spoke  Latin, 
and  of  whom  Ghircia  de  Resende  speaks— 

*^  Em  Evora  vi  hum  menino 
Que  a  dous  annos  na5  chegava, 
E  entendia,  e  fallava. 

E  era  ja  bom  Latino, 
Respondia,  preguntava : 

Era  de  maravilhar 
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Vct  tea  saber  e  fiJlar, 
Sendo  de  vinte  e^oua'mezes, 
HoQStro  entre  Portuguezes 
Para  Tcr  para  noUr." 
M.  Thomas  was  bom  at  Guimarftens — 
but  hiB  life  was  past  at  Madeira,  where  the  . 
Eon  of  a  farrier  killed  him  1665,  at  the  age 
of  eightj. 

0  Phtadx  da  Liuilama,  bg  Manael  Thomat. 
Book  1.  A  description  of  Europe  and  a 
Uttorj  of  Portugal.  The  tale  of  Inez  de 
Cutro  told  as  much  at  length  as  bj  Ca- 
mDem,  and  not  worse,  though  quite  badlj 
enough.  Uuch  mjtholi^ieal  or  classical 
illnsion.  A  full  and  sonorous  verse,  but 
DO  passage  that  detuns  witb  approbation. 

2.  He,  the  author,  Manoel  lliomaB,  takes 
a  walk  at  Madeira,  and  comes  to  a  cavern, 
ud  rings  a  bell,  and  follows  an  old  man  to 
\  garden  and  a  palace ;  and  he  complains 
to  the  old  man  about  Portugal,  and  asks 
bim  when  her  oppressions  shall  cease,  and 
the  old  man  mokes  him  look  in  a  mirror, 
ud  then  he  sees  the  Terreiro  do  Pago  and  a 
great  mob — and  the  old  man  shews  him  all 
the  heroes  who  are  to  assist  in  delivering 
PortugaL    The  trisyllable  rhyme  oAen  oc- 

3.  The  Braganza  revolution  in  Lisbon 
sad  the  chief  provincial  towns. 

4.  The  first  six  stanzas  translateable. 
John  leaves  V.  Vicosa,  and  enters  Lisbon ; 
good  Ovidian  poetry.  The  revolution  ac- 
cepted in  the  remainder  of  the  provinces, 
uid  in  the  colonies.  There  ends  the  old 
man,  and  M.  Thomas  goes  home  and  fiods 
it  all  tnie. 

5.  Manoel  Thomas  goes  to  bed  and  sleeps. 
Morpheus  comes  to  him,  and  goes  on  with 
the  historj.  The  proclamation  of  John, 
ind  the  exploits  of  some  Madeira- Portu- 
gueie ;  very  sleepy  work. 

6.  M.  Thomas  slept  so  long  that  Mor- 
pheus wanted  to  leave  him  and  go  home, 
bnt  before  he  went  he  brought  old  Tagus 
to  go  on  with  the  story — skirmishes — at- 
tempt on  towns  and  all  so  unsuccessful  that 


down  went  Envy  to  the  Devil — provokes 
him,  and  off  he  sends  Discord  to  the  palace 
of  the  Buen  Retiro — then  she  wakes  Philip. 
He  makes  great  preparation — and  John 
sends  to  defend  the  Irontier. 

The  last  stanza  of  each  canto  always 
speaks  of  the  Pfafcnix — and  usually  it  is  the 
last  line. 

7.  Skirmiohes  and  battles.  OldTagtisIs 
a  dull  newsmonger. 

8.  M.  Thomas  is  writing  all  that  Tagus 
told  after  the  old  gentleman's  departure 
— when  a  huge  armed  giant  enters  —  so 
terrible  to  sight  that  he  dropt  the  pen  in 
fear.  The  apparition  bade  bim  go  on,  for 
he  was  Mars  come  from  the  fifth  heaven  to 
aid  him  and  the  Portugueze — be  drops  Ma* 
noel  Thomas  upon  the  Estralla 
that  he  may  see  all. 

9.  Stanzas  5  and  7  true.     Stanza  42. 
Jesuit  engineer. 

10.  The  battle  of  MoDtijo. 
Dull,  duU— deadlily  duU. 


[Porb^itete  Lajiguage.'\ 
TiiEZ<ift'nti(iiicondemnBuperlative9,8uch 
as  bonissimo,  malissimo,  grandissimo,  hu- 
mildissimo,  and  insist  upon  the  Latin  ano- 
malies, Optimo,  pessimo,  maximo,  homilli- 
mo,  &c.  This  mode  carried  through  the 
language,  of  trying  Portugueze  by  Latin 
analogy,  is  one  cause  of  the  corruption  of  the 
language.  Says  Aktokio  dab  Neves  Pb- 
■EiBa,  "This  people  are  not  content  that 
the  Portugueze  language,  as  daughter  of 
the  Latin,  should  have  the  flesh  and  the 
bones  of  her  parent,  but  they  would  ^ve 
her  the  skin,  and  the  complectjon,  and  the 
features.  A  language  all  of  grave  and  se- 
rious words,"  (says  he,)  "  would  be  fit  for 
a  Carthusian  convent,  not  for  the  mixed 
business  and  conversation  of  the  world," 

The  Puristas  excommunicate  certain 
words  capriciously. 

The  extravagant  praises  lavished  upon 
each  other  by  Portugueze  writers,  produced 
disappointment  in  die  reader  and  disgust, 
and  ruined  the  flattered. 
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Even  now  it  b  not  very  difficult  to  pro- 
cure the  oiiginal  ediUons  of  the  beat  an- 
tbora,  scattered  as  die;  are  over  Europe, 
BO  little  nadonnl  reading  is  there. 

As  a  laognage,  the  Fortugueze  has  about 
a  due  proportion  of  voweb  and  consoE 
— bones  enough  for  solidity,  not  all  bone 
like  the  Gemuui. 

This  eldest  daughter  of  the  Latin  has 
been  the  servant  of  the  Goths  and  the  slave 
of  the  Uoors. 

There  is  a  faihiou  of  language.  The 
choice  of  ezpresfliong  of  the  best  authors  in 
Portugueie,  were  aped  affectedlj  in  con- 
versation ;  thus  they  became  trite  and  vul- 
gar. Fellows  who  could  not  ride  Pegasus, 
made  use  of  his  trappings,  and  dirtied  them, 
and  wore  them  to  rags  and  shabbiness. 

An  affectation  of  French  words  has 
brought  the  Temacolar  ones  often  into  dis- 
use, and  the  puppies  of  the  day  call  the  le- 
gitintate  words  of  the  old  authors,  the 
"  wells  undefiled  "  of  Portuguese,  gothic, 
and  rusty,  and  obsolete.  A  French  dic- 
tionary is  now  more  necessary  than  a  Por- 
tugueze,  to  enable  our  youth  to  understand 
their  native  tongue.  This  alters  the  con- 
struction of  the  sentences.  The  Portu- 
gueie is  an  inverted  syntax,  not  difficultly 
perplcied,  but  well  varied;  the  French,  a 
straight-forward  phraseology :  thus  trans- 
lations have  impoverished  and  debased  the 
Portugueze. 

Three  epochs  in  the  language. 

1.  From  the  foundation  of  the  monarchy 
to  Affonso  v.,  four  hundred  years. 

a.  to  Sebastian. 

3.  to  the  present  day. 


Camoen*} 

Hn  treated  the  language  like  a  man  of 

genius,  supplying  its  defects.    To  nouns 

only  plural  he  gave  a  singular ;  changed  the 

termination  of  proper  names  for  the  sake 


of  euphony ;  lengthened,  or  abbreviated 
words,  and  made  them  iixun  the  Latin. 
"  Sometimes,"  says  Ahtohio  das  Nitm, 
"  he  abused  this  liberty,  and  coined  words 
almost  macarronic."  He  rerived  obsolete 
words  also. 

These  are  merits  which  esci^  the  notice 
of  a  foreigner.  We  look  at  Camoens  u  s 
dim  eyed  man  beholds  a  cathedral.  He 
catches  the  general  plan,  and  the  stronger 
features ;  but  the  minuter  parts,  the  num- 
berless ornaments  escape  him  :  he  sees  in 
arch  indeed,  but  the  capital  and  the  frieze 
elude  his  eyesight ;  be  beholds  the  battle- 
ments, but  he  cannot  see  the  CaryaUdes  'CM 
form  them  and  their  varying  attitudes  of 
beauty.  We  build  with  ready  materials,  but 
Camoens  dug  in  the  quarry,  and  hewed  the 
stones  for  his  edifice.  Camoens  called  Bir- 
ros  his  Ennius,  and  the  frequent  perusal  of 
his  Decades  kindled  his  imagination.  By 
studying  the  same  author,  Vieyra  acquired 
his  power  of  language. 

In  the  Hospital  de  Letras,  Camoens  ■■ 
complaining  of  four  translators  and  two 
commentators.  The  Bishop  Thome  de  Fa- 
ria,  who  translated  him  into  such  Latin  that 
mail  parece  Romanct  I^tmeo  que  ibmuM'. 
But  if  one  Faria  lessened  him,  another  >• 
extremely  magnified  him, — Manoel  Seve- 
rem  de  Fans,  in  his  life.  Macedc  was  the 
other  translator,  who  rather  travestied  thsa 
translated  him.  Besides  these  was  a  Cu- 
telhfio,  and  a  Franchiuoti,  who,  as  they  made 
him  lose  his  name,  do  not  deserve  to  have 
their  own  mentioned.  Of  the  commenta- 
tors, Manoel  Correa  was  too  short,  and  Ma- 
noel de  Faria  loo  long.  "  But  I,"  says  Dob 
Fbahcis  Mamokl,  "  from  my  friendship 
think  it  short,"  thongh  his  trouble  was  not, 
for  more  than  twenty  years  did  he  study 
thisbook.  There  are  besides  MSS.  commen- 
taries of  JoaS  Pinto  Bibeyro,  and  ao'^'ier 
of  Ayres  Correa,  corrected  by  Frey  Flan- 
cisco  do  Monti.  Besides,  Camoens  com- 
pluns  of  the  Abbot  JoaS  Soares,  and  the 
SancristaC  Manoel  Pires,  for  an  Apology 
and  a  Defence,  "for  which  Cktd  forgive 
themi"  "Are  there  more  CamoistasF"  says 
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AiMor.  "  One  Rolim,  and  one 
Ziptitu.  "  Botb  learned  men,  u 
d."  BoceaUtu.  "  Botli,  like  nun; 
',  verj  leftmed,  qtu  temprt  tabtm 

he  complains  that  certain  book- 
;  had  little  conscience  enongh  to 
p  with  the  Sjtvia  de  Liiardo  1 


ieneca,  he  corrupted  the  oratory 
atTTmen,  bat  not  the  language, 
lone  ennched  u  much  as  all  the 

rB.Dus. 

idl  Tiejra  ia  the  Jeremy  Tbj< 
ugal. 

ArtedeFurtarbebis?  Itwanta 
le  Ailneis,  the  flood  of  language, 
trmth,  the  animation  of  spirit. 
rapid  style ;  he  runs,  yet  is  ne- 
breath ;  it  is  a  current  diat  hnr- 
1.  A  compressed  seotentiooB  lan- 
Jd,  in  a  fourth  part  of  the  words, 
e  meaning:  perhaps  the  reader 
gvn  time :  he  must  pause  and 
he  proceeded,  the  galley  may 
peed  of  the  brig,  bat  the  one  Buls 
g,  and  the  other  is  impelled  by 
d  th«  labonr  of  anus. 


The  ddtokU  Sword. 

.UAHito  alguno  te  venqa 

rpe  fecho  enojado, 

la  Croz  en  mi  pecho 

ondere  muy  ayrado." 

va  vm  Escobak'b  CoUectitm,  ff.  7. 


todrigo  a  cavallo ; 
rixten  oroy  seda. 
go  va  bien  armado ; 
eipadas  craidaa 
go  estoque  dorado ; 
con  iendas  Taricaa, 
go  lan^a  en  el  mano ; 


todoB  gaautfis  oloroaas 
Rodiigo  gnante  mallado ; 
todoB  sombreros  muy  ricos 
Rodrigo  casco  afinado, 
y  encima  del  casco  llera 
un  bonete  Colorado." — ff.  10. 


"  Jdsticia  buen  r^  te  pido 

que  aquel  que  non  la  nuntiene 

de  rey  non  merece  el  nombre 

nin  comer  pan  a  manteles, 

nJn  que  le  siiran  loa  nobles." — ff.  12. 


"  ToDos  eran  fijos  dalgo 
los  qne  Rodrigo  traya, 
armas  nuevas  trayan  todos, 
de  una  color  se  veetiau. 


"  A  L&  carta  de  Ximena 
responde  el  rey  por  au  maqo, 
despues  de  fazer  la  Cruz 
con  qoatro  pantos  j  an  rasgo. 
aqaestas  pnlabras  fincn." — ff.  29. 


"  Si  figo  prometo  dalle 
una  espada  y  un  cavallo, 
y  dos  mil  maravedis 
para  ayuda  de  sn  gasto. 
si  fija,  para  an  dote 
prometo  poner  en  cambio 
desde  el  dia  que  naciere 
de  plata  quarenta  marcos."- 


-ff.  3 


"  Faka  salir  de  contray 
BUS  CBCuderof  viatio, 
qne  el  vestido  del  criado 
dize  quien  es  el  seikir." — ff.  31. 

"  Dos  patenas  Ueva  al  cuello 
puestas  con  mncfao  primor, 
con  San  Lacaro  y  San  Pedro 
Santos  de  bu  devocion." — ff.  31. 
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"  Y  LOS  cabellos  que  al  oro 

disminuje  su  color, 

a  las  espaldas  echados 

de  todos  hecho  un  cordon.** — ff.  SI. 


0*^^^S^S^'>^^S^>^^^^^^S0^^^^'^^ 


The  Cid  went  to  the  Cortes  at  Toledo. 

**  Con  trezientos  cavalleros 

todos  fijos  dalgo  son, 

todos  yestidos  de  un  pano, 

de  un  pano,  y  de  una  color." — ^ff.  120. 

The  Cid' 8  last  Orders. 

Manbo  que  no  alquilen 
plaiiideras  que  me  lloren, 
bastan  las  de  mi  Ximena 
sin  que  otras  lagrimas  compren. 

ff.  154. 


tus.  Quum  autem  id  frustra  tentass 
flammas  eum  cum  uxore  et  filiis  dami 
quibus  tamen  Alphonsus,  unanimi  CI 
anorum  et  Mohametanorum  depreo 
motus  pepercit.** — Bex  Haian,  apud  C 
torn.  2,  p.  43. 


I  Aqui  del  Rey,  seiiores  f  i  por  ventura 
Fui  yo  Cain  de  mi  inocente  hermano  P 
E  Mate  yo  al  Rey  Don  Sancho  el  Castel- 
lano? 
^'O  sin  alma  signe  falsa  escritm'a? 
I  Pusome  acaso  en  la  tablilla  el  Cura  ? 
i  No  soy  hidalgo  y  montanes  Christkno  ? 
Tome  de  Burguiixos,  ff.  28. 


lAlpJionsus  ad  Valentiam  Abi  Ahmedo 
parcit.'] 

"  Anno  denique  Egirse  487,  Christo  1094, 
quum  Imperator  Alphonsus  maximo  ad- 
ducto  exercitu,  ad  urbem  Valentiam  castra 
posuisset,  laudatus  Ben  Althaherus  annis 
et  virtutibus  plenus  decessit.  Ferunt  Va- 
lentinos  post  toleratam  per  dies  aliquot  ob- 
sidionem,  urbem  Imperatori  tradidisse  his 
nempe  conditionibus ;  ut  in  primis  populi 
vita  et  libertas  una  cum  bonis  servarentur ; 
deinde  ut  Praetor  Abi  Ahmedus  Ben  Gia- 
phar  Ben  Hagiaph  Almoapherseus  neque 
fortunis,  neque  dignitate  ullo  pacto  detur- 
bandusesset.  Annuit  tunc  Imperator ;  sed 
anno  vix  exacto  Abi  Ahmedum  tota  cum 
familia  in  carcere  inclusit,  verbera  et  mor- 
tem, ni  pecuniam  publicam  traderet,  mina- 


*^^^'»»v%/w»^»^»^^v»/»<ww 


[^Ettfmol(^  of  the  Tagtu.^ 

Francisco  de  Pisa  has  a  strange 
mology  for  the  name  of  the  Tagus. 
missing  the  opinion  that  it  was  so 
from  King  Tagus  in  the  fabulous  f 
Spain,  he  says,  ^*  mas  probable  es  q% 
tornado  el  nombre  de  Carthago  que 
llamado  CartagenOy  por  caer  en  la  pre 
Carthaginense.'^    This  was  a  notable 
of  St.  Isidoris. — Descripcion  de  la  In 
Ciudad  de  Toledo,  lib.  1,  c.  6. 


^^^^'^^^^^^^'^^^^^^^^^^^m 


[  Voltaire  and  the  Cid  of  ComeHh 

According  to  Voltaire,  Chalons,  a 
tary  to  Mary  de  Medicis,  who  had  i 
to  Rouen  in  his  old  age,  adyised  Coi 
to  learn  Spanish,  and  proposed  the  < 
him  as  the  hero  of  a  tragedy*  Ther< 
two  Spanish  plays  upon  this  subjec 
honrador  de  su  padre  by  Diamente  (f 
El  Cid  by  Guillende  Castro,  the  latt 
latest,  and  then  much  in  fashion. 

Comeille*s  play  is  fuU  of  anachroni 


Joan  IV. 

"  The  King,"  says  Fleckno,  " 
honest  plain  man,  changing  nothing  i 
Duke  of  Braganza  by  being  King  oi 
tugal ;  faring  as  homely  as  any  farmc 
going  as  meanly  clad  as  any  citizen,  n 
did  he  ever  make  use  of  any  of  the 
wardrobe  since  he  came  unto  the  < 
His  ordinary  exercise  is  hunting  and  i 
never  omitting  the  first  every  Monda 
the  second  every  day  after  dinner,  ft 
business.  But  for  Uie  Queen,  she  hai 
of  the  majestic  in  her,  and  if  she  1 
king,  her   ambition  *twas  that  ma<i 
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Dg.  She  has  a  goodlj  presence,  a  stately 
it,  and  uses  the  Trowel  in  painting  widi 
tter  reaaOD  than  other  ladies  do  tbe  pea- 
.  HaTing  an  epilepsy  (erjBipilis,  I  Eup- 
se),  makeB  one  side  of  her  face  redder 
in  the  other  (like  the  sonny  side  of  fruit) 
1  not  her  painting  make  both  sides  alike." 
Beiatum  of  Ten  Yeari  Travtl,  p.  &1. 


'  Copi^B  porque  el  Viemee  Santa  vido 
a  Amiga  hazer  !os  tiudos  de  la  passion 
nn  cordon  de  seda." — Canciimero,  ff.  80. 

"  Gran  belleza  poderosa 

a  do  gracia  no  esquiro, 

destresa  no  fallecio, 
hermosa  que  tan  bermoaa 

nunca  en  el  nuncio  nacto. 
Oy  mirandos  a  porfia 

tal  paasion  pssse  por  tos 

que  DO  escuche  la  de  Dios 
con  la  ravia  de  la  mia. 

"  Los  nudo«  que  en  el  cordon 

disles  voa  alegre  y  leda 
oomo  iiudot  de  passion, 

voB  tos  distes  eo  la  seda, 
yo  los  di  en  el  cora^on. 
Yos  distes  los  nudoa  tales 

por  nombrar  a  Dios  loorea, 

yo  para  en  nombre  de  amorea ; 
TOS  para  sauar  de  males, 

yo  para  crecer  doiores." 

JUAH  Al,\AMBX  GlTO. 


**  Entre  ha  obra*  gat  dtxo  heehat  en  nu- 
trot  dial  Joan  Outierret  Tello,  Corrt- 
ior,fiie  ma  el  ra*tro  tmtvo  donde  *e  vttiden 
mataa  lot  cameroi,  dai  diat  de  coda  Mnumo, 
ilgtaoM  vezei  mai.  Poeo  mat  abaxo  dette 
to,  ee  otro  motor  rtulro  dimde  w  mata 
ifa  para  gfde  pobrt,  o  para  morwdM." — 
UMC.  DX  FuA.  DtK.  de  Toledo,  lib.  1, 


lAJcaqer  of  Toledo.'] 
Fbahcisco  de  Pisa  says,  "  that  the  King 
gave  the  Alcaijcr  of  Toledo  in  charge  to  the 
Old,  with  a  guard  of  a  thousand  Castilian 
hidalgos,  and  that  he  was  the  first  Alcayde 
of  Toledo  after  its  recovery.  The  Cid 
atlerwarda  put  another  knight  in  his  place, 
and  took  for  hie  place  of  abode  the  houses 
near,  which  in  Pisa's  time  were  called  S. 
Juan  de  los  CavalleroB." — Deicr.  de  Toledo, 
lib.  1,  cap.  17. 


P1.BIITIPCL,  or  rich  in  counsel  or  advice ; 
or  liberal  in  yielding  remedy  or  redress. 
Raderic  by  travelling  into  Spain  1h  Jne 
Rodrigo,  and  lighting  into  Latin  waa  Je 
RodericuB.'' 


RoDSoicDS,    'PtHifiyjis.       Rode-i 
Quiets  pollens. 


iSlavet  of  He  UU  of  f  errw.] 
Thb  slaves  in  the  Island  of  Ferro  live 
chiefly  upon  milk  and  cheese  of  goat's  milk, 
says  Thbvbt,  France  Antarticqux,  ff.  11. 
"  Quclque  demy  philoaophie,  on  demy  me- 
decin  (honneur  garde  a  qui  le  merite) 
pourra  demander  en  cest  endroit,  si  usans 
de  teller  choses  ne  sont  graveleux,  attendu 
que  le  laict  et  formage  aont  matiere  de  gra- 
velle,  ainsi  que  1'  on  voit  advenir  a  plusieurs 
en  nostre  Eun^ :  je  repondray  que  le 
(burmage  de  soy  pent  estre  bon  et  manvus, 
graveleux  et  non  graveleux,  selon  la  quan- 
tit«  que  Ton  en  prend,  et  la  disposition  de 
la  personne.  Vray  est  qu'a  nous  autres, 
qui  a  une  mesme  heure  non  contens  d'une 
espece  de  viande,  en  prenons  bien  soavent 
de  viogt  cinq  on  trente,  ainsi  qu'il  vient 
et  boire  de  mesme,  et  tant  qn'il  en  peut 
tenir  entre  le  bast  et  les  sangles,  seulement 
pour  honorercbacuDed'icelles,et  CD  bonne 
quanUti  et  soavent;    si  le  fonnnage  se 
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trouve  d^abondant,  nature  desju  greyde  de 
la  multitude,  en  pourra  mal  faire  son  prof- 
fit,  joint  que  de  soj  il  est  assez  difficile  a 
cuire  et  a  digerer ;  maia  quand  restomach 
est  dispos,  non  debility  d*  ezcessiye  crapule, 
non  seulement  il  pourra  digerer  le  four- 
mage,  fust-il  de  Milan,  ou  de  Bethtme, 
mab  encores  chose  plus  dure  a  un  besoing.*^ 


^MM^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


IJLa  Hermandad  vieja  y  nueva,'] 
*^  La  Hermandad  vieja  de  su  primer  prin' 
cipio  no  /ue  ordenada  o  fimdada  par  las 
ReyeSj  sino  par  los  mismae  pueblos  de  las 
monies;  aunque  despues  Jite  confirmadapor 
los  Reyes  y  previlegiada,  Y  esta  solamente 
la  ay  en  tres  pueblos^  es  a  saber,  en  esta 
civdadf  y  en  Ciudad  Real,  y  la  villa  de  Ta- 
lavera.  Fue  confirmada  par  el  Rey  Don 
Fernando  el  Santo,  circa  de  los  ahos  del 
Senor  1265 ;  y  para  perpetuarla  la  dotd  de 
cierto  derecho,  que  es  assadura  mayor  y  me^ 
nor,  esto  es  una  cabeqa  de  cada  hato  que  passa 
por  los  monies.  El  nombre  de  assadura  por 
Ventura  fue  tornado  de  la  parte  por  el  todo :  o 
s^grtn  parecer  de  algunos,  corrupto  el  vooablo 
se  dize  assadura,  por  dezir  passadura,  esto 
es,  por  los  ganados  que  passan.  Fue  esta 
santa  Hermandad  instituyda  por  escusar  las 
muertes  y  robos  que  ciertos  ladrones,  Uama' 
dos  Oolfines,  (que  eran  muchos  en  numero,) 
hazian  en  toda  esta  comarca,  acogiendose  a 
los  monies,  donde  por  su  espesura  y  grande 
aspereza  se  hazian  Juertes,  sin  que  nadie  los 
pudiesse  entrar,  Tiene  esta  Hermandad  su 
Cahildo,  y  se  rigen  los  hermanos  por  anii' 
guas  costumbres  yjueros :  reside  eljuzgado  en 
la  misma  car  eel  donde  ay  su  sola,  (y  donde 
se  ponen  en  prision  los  malhechores  que  hazen 
dano  en  los  despoblados ;)  eligen  entre  si  Al' 
caldes,  y  un  quadriHero  mayor,  y  otros  ofi* 
dales, 

"  Mas  la  Hermandad  nueva  es  la  que  orde^ 
naron  los  Reyes  Caiholicos  Don  Fernando  y 
Doha  Ysabel  ano  de  1476,  yenelde  1478,  a 
imiiadon  de  la  viefa,  o  alomenos  la  acrecen' 
taron  y  favorecieron,  aviendo  comenqado  en 
tiempo  del  Rey  Don  Enrique  su  antecessor  : 
y  se  ordeno  contra  los  salteadores  y  ladrones 


que  acometen  en  el  campo.  Esta  la  ay  en 
todo  el  reyno,  y  se  rige  por  leyes  y  pragma' 
Ocas  que  vienen  en  la  nueva  reeopilacion.  No 
tiene  Cabildo  de  por  si,  sino  que  la  ciwdad 
en  su  Ayunianuenio  cada  aho  nombra  dot 
Alcaldes,  el  un  aho  a  un  Regidor,  y  un  Ciu' 
dadano,  otro  aho  a  un  Jurado  y  un  ciuda- 
dano  altemativttmente,  Tienen  su  escrivaso 
y  quadriHeros,  con  todas  las  Kbertades  y  «r- 
celencias  que  le  concedieron  los  dichos  Reytt 
Caiholicos  sus  instituydores.**  —  Fran,  ds 
Pisa.  Desc.  de  Toledo,  1.  1,  c.  23. 


^^^W^^^^^N^A^^^^^^^kA^^ 


Alyab  Fakez  is  mentioned  in  some  rude 
old  verses  which  Sandoval  has  inserted  in 
his  history.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he 
did  not  give  the  whole  poem,  instead  of 
onlj  the  introduction. 

'*  Hismaelitarum  gentes  domuit,  nee  eanun 
Oppida  vel  turres  potuerunt  stare  fortes. 
Fortia  frangebat,  sic  fortis  ille  premebat, 
Tempore  Roldani  si  tertius  Alvarus  esset 
Post  Oliverum  fateor  sine  crimine  renun, 
Sub  juga  Francorum  fuerat  gens  Agareno- 

rum, 
Nee  socii  chari  jacuissent  morte  perempti. 
NuUaque  sub  cobIo  melior  fuit  hasta  sereno. 
Ipse  Rodericus  mio  Cid  semper  vocatus, 
De.que  cantatur  quod  ab  hostibus  haudsu- 

peratus. 
Qui  domuit  Mauros,  Comites  domuit  quo- 

que  nostros, 
Htmc  eztollebat,  se  laude  minore  ferebat 
Sed  fateor  verum  quod  toilet  nulla  dieruiOt 
Meo  Cidi  primus,  fuit  Alvarus  atque  se* 

cundus." 
Prefado  de  Abneria,  Sandoval,  t.  2,  p.  276. 

Vargas  y  Tome, 

"  Unfantasma  de  honor  tupecho  embarga. 
Nuestro  amor  nada  importa  a  los  que  yacen : 
mas  aUd  del  sepulcro  de  consortes 
no  hay  lazo  conyugal:  juntas  no  arden 
aniorchas  vivas  que  alumbro  himeneo 
con  las  mustias  delferetro  espaniable, 
i  Tujuventud  sin  par  la  sorda  lima 
de  amargo  Uanto  destruird  incesante  f 
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itaattu abuelot  y  AH impia 
■o  tuxibas  el  mejor  linage. 
I  en  el  teno  de  m  ihutre  cspoto 
repita  «u  imagen  con  tu  imagen 
tee  prole ;  qaieii  con  ella  tea 
!  de  guilot,  dique  a  lot  pemret." 


D.  Jotefde  VargoM  y  I\>nte. 
"  j  Y  QCB  Bmargo 
I  U  prepBTsi  al  gran  Muza 
i&ntes  padres  euperior  dechado  I 
>,  Abdalaziz,  en  este  punto 
]iU>  califa  caenta  ufano 
icionet  sin  par  de  generosas ; 
primero  al  dadoso  desembarco, 
mero  en  la  lid  del  Guadalete, 
nida  tenaz  al  rudo  asalto, 
n  aUange  belicos  deapojoi 
erea  sin  cnesto  de  criatianos. 
I  aaiendo  la  prolixa  borba, 
rada  jamas,  treinula  mano, 
1  Tida  promete  &1  gran  califa 
US  arabes  fuertes  tu  guiando, 
Taa  aguaa  del  BunuBO  Tiber 
.aa  hinchen  muBulmanes  banos, 
lolo  Ru  troDo  abriga  Etiropa 
scita  al  Frances  re;eB  cscUtob. 
•  Pedro  el  califa  ve  mezqnita 
ipio ;  el  capitolio  su  palacio. 
entara  aquel  padre,  que  en  su  mc 
gta  Abdalaziz  qual  a  su  lado, 
n  deanuda  planta 


!  la  tnmba  que  felix  cualodia 
lOB  rettos  del  Profeta  santo 
las  vierte,  quema  euave  aroma, 
ce  dones  por  lograr  los  luos  . . . 
preraricador,  de  un  bijo  iluso 
larcbita  ins  votoi  t  sub  lauros." 


"  EaTA  es  liisboa  preiada, 
miralda,  j  leixalda, 
•1  qoiaieredea  camero 
qual  dieran  al  Andero, 
W  quiaieredet  cabrito 
qual  dieran  al  Arfobispo." 

FuNAii  LoPKZ,  p.  300, 


{Unholn  Comparuon.'l 
"  Db  que  ea  pouco  espoQO  lanQon  aquelle 
fidalgo  o  esprito,  que  tfto  cedo  uKo  ouvera 
de  fazer  fim.  O  nobre  e  valeote  barSo, 
verdadeiro  Portuguea,  de  quantos  enUo 
foste  prazntado,  dizendo  que  por  tua  Bandice 
et  ardideza,  que  poderas  bem  escusar  a 
peleja  et  te  Ter  em  salvo  com  as  outras 
naos,  te  ofereceste  a  tfio  mortal  perigo.  Po- 
rem  aSa  foj  asai,  mas,  como  falaria  o  comum 
pOTO  dizcndo,  que  asai  como  Jesu  Christo 
morrera  por  salvar  o  mundo  todo,  aasi  Ruj 
Pereira  por  salragam  dos  outros." — Ibid, 
p.  239. 


lSelf-defenet.1 
"  As  annas  defensaTeis  de  todoa  erom 
bacinetes  de  canal,  dellei  com  caras,  delles 
sem  ellaa,  et  solhas,  et  loudeis,  et  cotas,  et 
faldoens  et  panceiras ;  et  de  ferir  lan^as  et 
fochaa  de  ferro  et  de  cbumbo,  et  delles 
qnem  os  podia  aver."  —  Ibid. 


"  Muerto  era  e*»e  htun  Reg, 

don  Pelao  eraUamado, 

que  gano  de  lo  perdido 

por  Bodrigo  detdichado. 

JSTiterraron  lo  dentro  en  Cangat : 

tu  hijo  heredo  el  reynado, 

do»  Fabila  te  llamoBa, 

aieto  del  oiro  preeiado, 

dot  aAot  rejfito  no  vuu, 

partpie  era  ma^  limana. 

Atnava  mveho  la  ca^a, 

mat  que  eonsiene  a  ru  etiado. 

Corrindo  la  monteria 

Na  gran  otto  aaia  haOado : 

wtatarlo  qtderren  lot  tuyot ; 

Faeiia  let  ha  mandado 

que  Kingaio  mate  al  otto, 

que  el  tola  quiere  matarlo. 
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Luego  arremetio  a  el 
a  los  bragos  han  Uegado, 
nuu  por  la  su  desventura 
el  0S80  lo  avia  matado^'* 

The  Conde  de  Salduena  prophecies  this 
event  to  Pelayo  in  his  usual  grandiloquous 
style. 

^*  Despues  de  tus  entrahoi  dulce  prenda, 

Mai  divertida  en  venatorios  cUinos, 
Quando  de  un  monstruo  el  Jin  su  error  pre- 
tenda 
Marchitara  el  verdor  de  tiemos  ahos^ 

El  Pelayo,  c.  3. 

Sancho,  the  son  of  Fernando  II.  of  Leon, 
met  with  a  like  death,  and  his  fate  is  told 
in  a  viler  verse  than  that  of  Favila. 

*'*'  Hie  requiettcit  Sanccius  manguetiu  et  agnus, 
Quern  dims  Ursut  kesit,  et  dira  Mors  op' 
pressit'^ 

Pruetas  de  la  Hist,  de  la  Casa  de 
Lara,  p.  621. 


Miguel  de  Barrios. 

^*  Salen  de  aquellos  asperos  gigantes 
Los  rios  Deva  y  Ove  candcdosos ; 
Iverto  cristalino,  JEzla  erizado^ 
Pisuerga  nohle^  y  Nubis  regalado.** 

Metros  del  Imperio  j  descripcion  de 
Espana.  Coro  de  las  Musas,  p.  133. 


*%^^^^^«/^^^^^^^#^^^^^^^w 


Chbistovai^  de  Mbssa,^  in  his  poem 
upon  the  Restoration  of  Spain,  represents 
the  sold  of  Rodrigo  in  bliss  as  appearing  to 
Pelajo  in  a  dream,  and  exciting  him  to 
undertake  the  deliverance  of  his  country. 

"  Baxar  alpunto  de  la  excelsa  cumbre 
Resplandeciente  armado  vee  un  guerreroy 

Todo  cercado  de  celeste  lumbre^ 
De  mas  luzientes  armas  que  de  azero : 

>  Thus  the  name  is  spelt  in  this  volume,  though 
in  his  former  poem  of  Lag  Navat  de  Tolomy  and 
in  his  later  EA  Patron  ds  Etpaha  it  is  written 
Mesa. 


Ageno  yadela  mortal  costumbre^ 

No  sangrientoy  o  cruel,  aspero,  ofiero^ 
Que  le  dixo,  A  soibrinOy  Oodoj  amigOy 
No  conoces  per  dicha  al  Rey  Rodrigo  f 

"  Pelayo  respondioy  que  nueva  forma 
MuestraSy  y  en  tanta  luz  tan  claro  aspecto^ 

Que  del  antiguo  tuyo  desconformoj 
Dime,  por  que  razon,  por  qual  respeto  f 

Tu  me  aconsga  agora,  tu  me  informa, 
Pues  ya  gozas  de  estado  tan  per/eto, 

Y  en  esta  santa  empresa  de  importancia 
Da  sufidente  lumbre  a  mi  ignorancia, 

^*'  Quiso  abraqarlo,  y  estendio  la  mono, 
Y  tres  vezes  huyo,  qual  sombra  o  vientOy 

Y  tres  abrago  solo  el  ayre  vanoj 
Quedando  defraudado  de  su  intento  : 

No  es  estcy  como  piensas,  cuerpo  humano. 
Replica  el  Rey,  ni  humane  modmieniOy 
Mas  forma  simple  espiritu  desnudo, 
Libre  ya  del  mortal  terreno  nudo. 

*^  JSn  aqueste  immortal  sitio  en  aqueste. 
En  aquesta  Ciudad  de  gloria  y  canto, 

Indino  cortesano  soy  celeste. 

Que  por  divina  gracia  alcango  tanto : 

Y  Dios  manda  que  a  ti  tambien  se  apresU 
Assiento  aqui,  como  a  guerrero  santo, 

Que  es  el  lugar  de  los  guerreros  justos, 
Monarcas  y  magnanimos  Augustas,** 

Restauracion  de  Espanha,  1.  2,  ff.  19- 


St.  Catharine. 

"  CoMO  Dios  crio  de  buelo 
lo  soberano  y  profundo 
para  remedio  del  suelo 
dos  nortes  puso  en  el  cielo 
que  govemassen  el  mundo : 
Uno  su  madre,  pues  ello 
de  gracia  a  todos  abunda ; 
otro  vos  sacra  donzella, 
que  en  el  cielo  despues  della 
no  teneys  otra  segunda.** 

RODBIGO  DE  PUSBLA,  CoM. 

Oen.  p.  199. 


DIEGO  DE  PADILLE  — QUINTANA— SARMIENTO. 


2es 


"  QoAKDo  DioB  detennino 
que  BU  hijo  aca  viniesse, 
dot  Tirgines  escogio, 
tma  de  quien  el  aacio, 
J  otra  que  su  espoBa  fueaee : 
Pars  madre  j  por  mas  com 
tomo  »  la  TJrgen  preciosa, 
aobre  todas  la  tnaa  dina ; 
J  a  vos  Santa  Catalba 
como  a  reyna  por  eBposa." 

DiEoo  SE  Fadiixe,  ibid. 


[.>4niM  (ad  Ob/eeti.'] 
"  Sirvo  en  buen  hora, 
lafrmte  cobarde  al  yvgo  tienda 
I  debii  y  ettragado  medio  dia  : 
ijot,  voMotrot,  de  etbu  luperezat, 
arrottmr  y  eencer  acottumiiradot 
e  la  tierra  y  loa  cieloi  la  inclemeneia, 
TtmHartitf    i  CtdereU.     No.     Naettros 

Icen  de  lot  eieombntt  que  no$  cercan 
ln>  e»tad<i,  oira  patria,  y  otra  Etpaita 
'at  graitde  y  tttaajeliz  que  la  primera." 


IPrvweu  of  Wimum.^ 
"  Mai  jmdierati  lot  debilee  mugeret 
Rentier  at  hahgo  litorgero 
Oel  Mora  veneedor,  qxaida  tat  arntat 
Domaron  ya  lot  earondet  pechot." 

PuLAio.  D.  Mannel  Josef  QaiDtaua. 


I'^Joglaret,"  or  "  Popular  Poeb."2 
Sakmunto  describes  tbe  odIj  collec- 
>ii  which  he  had  Been  aa  contMuing  one 
Jidred  and  two  Romancefl  in  an  old  Btjle 
d  in  eight-syllable  verse.  ThiB  is  Ebco- 
r'E.  He  delivera  it  as  his  opinion  that  the 
pular  ballade  of  the  twelve  peen,  Ber- 
rdo  del  Carpb,  Ferron  Gonzalei,  the  Cid, 
.  were  all  composed  shoitlj  after  the 
les  of  the  heroes  whom  they  celebrated, 
i  were  what  the  Copleros,  Trouvenw, 


JocularB,  and,  in  short,  all  the  cominoD 
people  sung  at  their  entertaiumentB.  That 
these,  not  being  written,  were  subject  to 
frequeut  alterations  as  the  language  of  the 
country  altered,  and  thus  when  at  length 
they  were  committed  to  writing,  the  lan- 
guage was  different  but  the  substance  re- 
mained the  same.  In  support  of  tliis  au- 
thority which  he  assigns  to  them  in  point 
of  fact,  he  observcB  that  the  Coronica  Geral 
frequently  cites  the  Joglares  or  popular 
poetB.  Their  present  form  he  assigns  to 
the  end  of  the  fifleenth  century. — Memo- 
riat  para  ia  Hitt.  de  la  Poetia,  %  546-8-50. 


[^Oonzalo  de  Cordova  and  Martin  Affonto.'] 
GotiiALO  DB  CoKDOTA  passing  through 
Bragarse  was  eDtertaiued  at  the  house  of 
Lopo  de  Sousa,  who  sent  her  sou  Martin 
Affonso,  then  a  youth,  to  accompany  him 
some  stages  on  his  journey.  When  they 
parted,  Gonzalo  would  have  given  him  a 
gold  chain  from  his  neck — hum  rieo  efer- 
moio  collar  de  ouro  e  pedrena — this  Martin 
Affonso  would  not  accept ;  but  he  joyfully 
accepted  the  sword  of  the  great  Captain, 
and  wore  it  upon  festive  days  when  he  was 
Grovemor  of  India.  —  Jaboclam  Preceni. 
§43.  

[  Oirolamo  Coneilaggio  and  hit  HitloryJ] 
Becaush  Girolamo  Conestaggio,  a  gen- 
tleman of  Genoa,  had  taken  his  History  of 
Portugal  out  of  the  Delphic  Library,  which 
had  been  there  many  years  before,  and  had 
in  lieu  thereof  given  in  another  edition  of 
the  same  History,  which,  as  he  said,  was 
corrected  in  some  places  j  the  oversee. -b  of 
the  library,  finding  that  he  had  rather 
abused  than  corrected  that  edition,  which 
he  had  not  reprinted,  as  he  gave  oul,  for 
the  general  good,  but  to  give  Batisfaction  to 
some  whose  reputations  were  deservedly 
taken  by  him,  he  was  told,  that  if  he  did 
not  bring  back  the  first  edition  into  the 
library  within  eight  days,  the  assembly 
would  put  some  affivnt  upon  him.     For  the 
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ruin  of  the  Portugueses  being  occasioned  bj 
those  who  had  the  care  of  instructing  King 
Sebastian  in  his  jouth,  it  was  yerj  neces- 
sary that  bj  the  unhappy  end  of  so  great  a 
king,  and  bj  the  miserable  calamities  of  the 
Portugueses,  princes  should  be  taught  to 
know,  that  the  learned  masters  which  are 
to  haye  the  care  of  breeding  up  their  chil- 
dren in  their  youth,  ought  to  be  command- 
ers of  tried  valour,  and  senators  of  known 
politic  prudence. — ^BoccAiinn,  Cen.  1.  Adv. 
55. 


^/V^^^^W^M^^^V^^^%/VW« 


[^Readiness  to  depart^  and  why  f] 

"  AiiBORES  nos  partiremos  deste  mundo, 
quando  certamente  soubermos  que  as  nos- 
sas  cames  se  ham  de  gastar  nos  cemiterios 
de  aquellas  Igrejas,  onde  os  dizimos  dos 
nossos  fruitos  et  as  primicias  dos  nossos 
gados  demos  aos  Reitores,  padres  de  nossas 
almas,  et  que  sera  outra  cousa  a  terra  que 
nos  gastar,  se  nam  came  de  nossos  Padres 
et  avos,  filhos  et  parentes  ?  em  cuja  com- 
panhia  nos  alevantaremos  quando  derra- 
deiramente  formos  chamados  para  irmos 
juntament«  a  aquelle  juizo,  no  qual  o  Filho 
da  Virgem  determinava  nossas  maldades 
como  for  sua  merce.** — €rOM£z  Eanbs  db 

AZUBABA,  C.  5. 


l»^^V^^^^^^^^»^^»/^^^^^» 


L 


[Cortei  Followers  and  the  Dove,1 

When  Cortes  was  first  on  his  way  to  the 
New  World,  '*  their  Yictuall  waxed  skant 
and  their  fresh  water  wanted,  so  that  they 
prepared  themselves  to  die.  Some  cursed 
theyr  fortune,  others  asked  mercie  at  Gods 
hands,  lookyng  for  death  and  to  be  eaten 
of  the  Carives.  And  in  this  tyme  of  tri- 
bulation came  a  dove  flying  to  the  shippe, 
beyng  on  Grood  Friday  at  sunset,  and  satte 
him  on  the  shippe  toppe:  whereat  they 
were  all  comforted,  and  tooke  it  for  a  mi- 
racle and  good  token,  and  some  wept  with 
joy,  some  sayd  that  Grod  had  sent  the  dove 
to  comforte  them,  others  sayde  that  lande 
was  neare,  and  all  gave  hartie  thankes  to 


God  directing  their  course  thi 
the  dove  flew."  —  Conquest  oj 
India. 


«^AA^^^NA^^i^^^^^^^a^M^^M 


lAUurs.'] 

Abdalazis.    **  4  Que  faUa  / 
antes  que  ofrezca 
senciUo  corazon  a  lazo  etemof 
i  Que  lefaJUa  a  mife  f 
Egilona.  FaJttan  { 

Abdalaziz.  Ala  presenter  para 
nesto 
su  ara  es  el  mundo,** — ^Vargas  y 


NAA^^^^^^^M^^^^^^^^^tfV^ 


[T^e  Cross  of  Oak.^ 

"  Tienese  por  cierto  que  se  le 
Rey  D,  Pelayo  en  el  cielo  una  Cr 
aquella  insigne  victoria^  y  desde  t 
estandarte  una  cruz  de  roble^  qw 
Rey  D,  Alonso  3,  Uamado  el  Mag 
la  yglesia  de  Saniacruz  de  Cai 
estava,  y  guamecida  de  oro  y 
puso  en  la  de  Oviedo,  donde  ac 
Fbanc.  de  Pisa.  Desc.  de  T< 


c.  2. 


[The  Cid,2 

**  QuAKTOs  dizen  mal  del  C 
ninguno  con  verdad  habla, 
que  el  Cid  fue  buen  cavallc 
de  los  mejores  de  Espana. 
Gran  servidor  de  sus  reyes, 
gran  defensor  de  su  patria, 
enemigo  de  traydores, 
y  amigo  de  gente  honrada. 
El  que  en  la  vida,  y  la  mue 
merecio  digna  alabanza, 
atmque  malvados  poetas 
se  atreven,  y  desacatan. 
Dize  uno  que  no  es  verdad 
los  hechos  que  del  se  cantai 
y  que  las  historias  nuestras 
son  consejas  y  patranas. 
Contra  el  que  niega  el  prin 
el  Filosofo  nos  manda 
que  no  arguyamos,  y  es  jusl 
porque  mega  de  iguorancia. 


i 


Dezir  mal  de  las  historias, 

como  la  yerdad  le  falta, 

para  dezir  su  mentira, 

arrojasse  en  la  baraja. 

Dize  que  los  necios  crean 

que  muerto  yencio  batallas, 

como  si  fuera  impossible 

al  que  los  Santos  guardavan. 

Niega  que  no  fue  yerdad, 

que  saco  la  media  espada 

contra  el  Judeo  que  quiso 

tocalle  muerto  a  la  barya. 

Este  remiso  poeta 

como  esta  fuera  de  Grecia, 

no  entiende  que  Dios  se  acuerda 

de  los  suyos,  j  los  guarda. 

Y  sin  que  leyes  del  duelo 

le  obligassen  a  esta  causa, 

la  ley  que  guardo  de  Dios 

muerto  le  libro  de  infamia. 

Los  Condes  de  Carrion 

dize  tambien  que  le  enfadan. 

y  que  no  fue  caso  honroso 

ponelles  el  Cid  demanda. 

Que  quieres  tu,  mal  Poeta  ? 

que  los  Condes  se  quedaran 

con  semejante  traycion, 

y  al  padre  que  no  hablara  ? 

Que  es  lo  que  del  Cid  dixeras 

si  con  salir  a  la  causa, 

y  destruyr  a  los  aleyes 

lo  murmuras,  y  lo  idtragas  ? 

Sin  duda  de  tales  fechos 

tu  mal  intento  se  paga, 

y  en  tu  muger  y  tus  hijas 

mas  sufrieras,  y  callaras ; 

0  por  faltarte  el  yalor, 

0  porque  cosas  tan  altas 

no  son  para  flacos  pechos, 

donde  las  lenguas  son  armas. 

Qual  diablo  te  engana 

poeta  con  pies  de  caiia 

a  tratar  del  noble  Cid, 

de  sua  sucessos  y  casa  ? 

No  tenias  a  la  mano 

otro  con  qiden  te  estrellaras, 

que  quanto  dixeras  dellos 

les  hiziera  consonancia. 

Del  otro,  que  en  lodas  ciencias, 


sin  saber  ronuince,  habla, 

que  come  mas  colacion 

que  diez  asnos  beyen  aqua ; 

O  del  otro  adulador, 

que  con  la  faz  seiialada 

osa  murmurar  de  todos 

como  prenda  rematada; 

Del  hijo  de  no  se  quien 

que  entre  hidalgos  se  ensancha, 

y  es  un  libro  de  noyelas 

la  mayor  yerdad  que  trata. 

Aqui  paraciera  bien 

que  afilaras  la  nayaja, 

y  hablaras  a  tus  anchos 

y  no  del  honor  de  Espana. 

De  tu  loco  atreyimiento, 

mas  sepas  quien  tiene  sana, 

y  embia  una  inhibitoria 

para  que  a  su  audiencia  yayas. 

Descomulga  tus  escritos, 

tus  yersos  repone,  y  tacha, 

condena  tu  mala  lengua, 

y  abomina  tus  palabras. 

Ruego  a  Dios,  sobre  tus  obras 

en  pago  del  mal  que  hablas, 

tantas  camaras  te  den, 

que  entrar  no  puedas  en  cama.** 


'N^^N^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^V^^ 


[The  Cid.'] 

"  Fablaitdo  estaya  en  el  daustro 
de  San  Pedro  de  Cardena, 
el  buen  rey  Alfonso  al  Cid, 
despues  de  Missa  tma  fiesta. 
Tratayan  de  las  conquistas 
de  las  mal  perdidas  tierras, 
por  pecados  de  Rodrigo, 
que  amor  disculpa  y  condena. 
Propuso  el  buen  Rey  al  Cid 
el  yr  a  ganar  a  Cuenca, 
y  Rodrigo  mesurado 
le  dize  desta  manera. 
Nueyo  soys  el  rey  Alfonso, 
nueyo  rey  soys  en  la  tierra, 
antes  que  a  guerra  yayades 
sossegad  las  yuessas  tierras. 
Muchos  danos  an  yenido 
por  los  reyes  que  se  ausentan 
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que  a  penas  an  calentado 
la  corona  en  la  cabeza. 

Y  vos  no  estays  muy  segiiro 
de  la  calunia  propuesta 

de  la  muerte  de  don  Sancho 
sobre  Zamora  la  vieja. 
Que  aun  ay  sangre  de  Yellido 
maguer  que  en  fidalgas  yenas, 
y  el  que  fizo  aquel  yenablo 
si  le  pagan  hara  treynta. 
Bermudo  en  lugar  del  rey 
dize  al  Cid,  si  tos  aquexan 
el  causancio  de  las  lides, 
o  el  desseo  de  Ximena, 
Ydvos  a  Bivar,  Rodrigo, 
y  dexalde  al  rey  la  empressa, 
que  omes  tiene  tan  fidalgos, 
que  non  bolveran  sin  ella. 
Quien  vos  mete,  dixo  el  Cid 
en  el  consejo  de  guerra, 
frayle  honrado  a  vos  agora, 
la  vuessa  cogulla  puesta. 
Subedvos  a  la  tribuna 
y  rogad  a  Dios  que  venca, 
que  non  venciera  Josue 
si  Moyses  non  lo  fiziera. 
Llevad  tos  la  capa  al  coro, 
yo  el  pendon  a  las  fronteras, 
y  el  rey  sossiegue  en  su  casa 
antes  que  busque  la  agena. 
Que  non  me  faran  cobarde 
el  mi  amor,  ni  la  mi  quexa, 
que  mas  traygo  siempre  al  lado 
a  Tizona  que  a  Ximena. 
Ome  soy,  dixo  Bermudo, 
que  antes  que  entrara  en  la  regla, 
si  non  venci  reyes  Moros 
engendr^  quien  los  venciera. 

Y  agora  en  yez  de  cogulla 
quando  la  ocasion  se  ofirezca, 
me  calar^  la  celada 

y  pondr^  al  cavallo  espuelaa. 
Para  fugir,  dixo  el  Cid, 
podra  ser,  padre,  que  sea, 
que  mas  de  azeyte  que  sangre 
manchado  el  abito  muestra. 
Calledes,  le  dixo  el  rey, 
en  mal  ora,  que  no  en  buena, 
acordarscTOs  devia 


de  la  jura  y  la  ballesta. 
Cosa  tenedes  el  Cid 
que  faran  fablar  las  piedras 
pues  por  qualquier  nineria 
fazeys  campana  la  yglesia. 
Passava  el  Conde  de  Onate, 
que  llevava  la  su  dueiia, 
y  el  rey  por  fazer  mesura 
acompanola  a  la  puerta. 


The  Tagiu. 

'*  Nasce  de  la  sierra  de  Cuenca^  de  w 
valle  que  Uaman  las  vagtiiUas,  passa  por 
cerca  de  Aunon  y  del  castiUo  de  ZurUa.  Y 
parece  que  no  preciandose  de  entrar  por 
dentro  de  los  lugares  poblados^  corre  sMario 
por  los  compos^  avista  de  muchos  pueblos, 
hasta  entrar  en  el  basque  de  Arar^uez^  donde 
recibe  en  si  el  rio  de  Xarama,  haziendo  muy 
fresco  y  deleytoso  aquel  sitio,  y  regando  su 
arboleda.  De  aUi  viene  muy  caudaioso  a  esta 
Ciudad  ( Toledo)  y  la  hermosea  y  ennohUa, 
y  provee  de  abundancia  de  pesces,  que  sou 
los  mefores  y  mai  sanos  de  toda  Espanar^ 
Francisco  be  Pisa,  Desc.  de  Toledo,  lib.  1* 
cap.  6. 

Miguel  de  Barrios, 

**  JSstraga  el  odo  confalaz  semblante 
al  Hispano  en  los  riesgos  diligente^ 

quando  mas/iterte,  menos  vigilante^ 
quando  mas  combatido  mas  rxdiente ; 

hallole  ocioso  el  morOj  que  triumphante 
le  quito  la  corona  de  la /rente ; 

y  encendiendo  su  brio  en  las  montanaSf 

nopudo  resisHrbe  en  las  campanasr 

Coro  de  las  Musas,  p.  101  • 


Miguel  de  Barrios, 

**  Dividese  este  cerro  en  el  sublime 

Principado  de  Asiurias,  y  el  sangriento 

Reyno  Leones ;  Oviedo  alii  se  imprime 
Carte  Obispal^  del  Casto  Rey  eusiento : 

aqui  Lean  lafuerte  garra  e^rime, 
roxo  en  campo  de  plata,  y  opulento 
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ioBfverte  de  kal  btoMita, 
w  mitra  y  militar  Corona." 

Ibid.  p.  134. 


teipUne  in  Ptniugaae  Shipt."] 
iotbh  reli>t«9  a  good  trait  of  tbe 
•  in  the  Portuguese  ships.  "The 
Uaj,  being  Whitsundsj,  the  ahips 
cient  custom  do  use  to  chuse  an 
amoDg  themselves,  and  to  change 
fficera  in  the  ship,  and  to  hold  a 
St,  which  continueth  three  or  four 
ether:  which  we  obserring  chose 
ror,  and  being  at  our  banquet,  bj 
'  certua  woiiL  that  passed  out  of 
Jielr  mouths,  there  fell  great  strife 
ention  among  us,  which  proceeded 
lat  the  tables  were  thrown  down, 
le  least  an  hundred  rapiera  drawn, 
respecting  the  captain,  or  «aj 
T  he  laj  under  foot,  and  the^  trod 
I.  And  the;  hod  killed  each  other 
ebj  cast  the  ship  awaj,  if  the  arch- 
mA  not  come  out  of  his  chamber 
■era,  willing  them  to  cease,  where- 
I  stayed  their  hands,  who  presently 
led  everj  man  on  pain  of  death, 
heir  rapiers,  poynyards  and  other 
should  be  brought  Into  bis  cham- 
ch  was  done,  whereby  all  things 
:ified,  the  first  and  principal  begin - 
ig  punished  and  laid  in  irons,  by 
cans  tbey  were  quiet," — Ibid,  p,  6. 


f». — Note  to  the  Argumtiil  of  Joan 

dai  Begra*. 
C1AH,  Archbishop  of  Spun  as  he  is 
insulted  Pope  Deodatus,  who  snc- 
72,  upon  thia  case  of  conscience, 
sm  was  only  administered  then  on 
;ve,  it  frequently  happened  in  the 
id  confusion  that  fathers  were  god- 
a  their  own  children,  and  took 
t  of  the  baptistery,  whereby  Uiey 
•ompadret  to  their  own  wives.  The 
was  could  they  cohabit  together 


anerwards?   The  P<^  repUed  that  they 
could  not." — Morales,  12.  40. 10. 

The  decretal  which  decides  this  point 
and  many  others  relating  to  this  religious 
relationship  is  preserved  in  the  old  book  of 
Councils  at  San  Millan  de  la  Cogolla. 


\_Et  eotitangniitetu  Leti  Sopor. — Yima.  MnJ] 

"  wndo  01  Godoi 
Dormindo,  deite  modo  aeorda  a  todot. 
"  0  Sono,  irmam  da  Morte,  em  toda  a  idade 

He  hum  ladramdamda  em  todo  o  initanle ; 
Da  vida,  par  roubar  delta  ameUuU, 

Da  morte  por  Ike  eer  mtd  teraelhaiUe ; 
Tern  com  a  guerra  eterna  inimtiade, 

Quern  nella  maito  dorme  A«  ignortaite; 
Conla  nam  tern  te  bem  te  connderam 
AMpragat  que  por  tono  *e  perderam. 
"  Prohibe  o  Turco  o  vinko  em  tua  Corte, 

E  Btyvo,  e  o  tem  por  grande  abono, 
Que  eamo  o  Sono  he  irmam  da  MorU, 

Irmam  o  Viitho  he  de  tnui'to  lono  ; 
Amhoi  deiltutrata  as  Nafoeru  do  Norte, 

Anleeipam  da  vida  o  breve  Oulotut, 
Cautam  nul  ditlenfoeru  e  in/ermidadei, 
Faxem  lonhar  mentinu  e  verdadei. 
"  E  o»  tonhoi  ilhaam  do  eniendimento, 

Tai  eez  o»  ben»  e  og  maiet  profetizam, 
Faxendo  vacdar  ao  pentamenlo 

Com  anuat  que  md  aezei  o  agotuzam  : 
Dormindo  abiorio  eta  fahricai  de  cento, 

Que  ou  regaUam  tal  vez,  ou  marlirizam, 
Por  mUagre,  ou  prettigio  claramenie 
0/vturo  ou  diitante  vem  prezente. 
"  Por  lanto  CapUaent  nod  valtrotot 
Nam  durmait," 

Destmifam  de  Esponha,  p.  IBS. 


^Taitto  it  nrando  decrepito  deliro!} 
"  En  media  de  to  grave 
Del  romance  suave, 
Les  dixo  con  despejo, 
Pareciendole  versos  a  lo  viejo, 
Que  xacara  cantasen  picaresca, 
Y  asi  cantaron  la  mas  nueva  j  fresca. 
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Que  para  que  lo  heroyco  y  grave  olviden 

HastA  las  gatas  xacaras  les  piden ; 

]  Tanto  el  mundo  decrepito  delira ! 

Aqui  se  resolvio  la  dulca  lyra, 

Y  en  dos  lascivos  ayes, 

Andolas,  guirigayes, 

T  otras  tales  baxezas, 

Canteron  pues  las  barbaras  proezas 

T  hazanas  de  rufianes, 

Que  estos  sou  los  valientes  Capitanes 

Que  celebran  Foetas, 

De  aquellos  que  en  extremas 

Necesidades  viven  arrojados 

Al  vulgo  como  perros  a  leones, 

Que  la  virtud  y  estudios  mal  premiados 

Mueron  por  hospitales  y  mesones, 

Verdes  laureles  de  Virgilios  y  Enios 

Perecer  la  vJrtud  y  los  ingenios. 

Toui  DB  BuBGUnxos.  Oatomaquia^ 
p.  137. 


WW^^'WV^^^^'^^^^^kAA^kA'* 


^Moorish  Customs  adopted  by  the  Women,"] 

That  the  women  had  adopted  certain 
Moorish  methods  of  adorning  or  deforming 
themselves  appears  from  the  description  of 
Venus,  when  she  appeared  on  Mount  Ida, 
to  claim  the  golden  apple. 
"  Por  mostrar  que  non  eran  las  otras  sus 

pareias 
Alcoforo  los  oios,  tinnio  las  soberceias, 
Cobriosse  de  colores  de  blancas  h  de  ber- 

meias, 
Metio  en  sus  manos  doro  muchas  sorteias." 
Poema  de  Alexandro,  cap.  354. 


v^f^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


[El  Rio  Minho.] 

**  Notoria  he  a  nahreza  do  rio  Minho,  He 
este  rio  de  naqad  OalegOy  illugtre,  de  caea  de 
Solar  infanfonoj  posta  na  fonie  MirUumt,  a 
que  Oeograjfbs  antigos  chamavam  Lucus  Au- 
gusti. — No  principio  de  seu  primeiro  abrir 
de  olhos,  Be  mantfestcL^  e  eae  ao  mundo  vUivel 
por  quairo  on  cinco^  ja  corpulentOy  agigan- 
tado^  et  feito  rio  caudaloso  junto  de  huma 
Aldea  que  chaman  FamiUuma,** — Salgado 
dB  Abaujo. 


Siege  o/Narbonne^  by  Wamba, 

**  —  tantos  imbres  lapidum  intra  vrbem  am- 
cutiuntj  ut  damore  vocwn  et  etridore  petru' 
rum  Civitas  ipsa  submergi  (Bstimaretur,^— 
§12. 

"  Unde  ferociori  quam  /uerant  incensume 
commoti,  usque  in  horam  fere  diei  qvMm 
contimds  prMorum  ictibus  nuema  civitatit 
illiduntj  imbres  lapidum  cum  ingenii/ragore 
dimittwnt,  supposito  igneporius  incendunty  msr 
rorum  aditibus  minuHs  irrumpunt,** — S.  Ju- 
lian, Hist.  Wambte.  Espana  Sagrada,  torn. 
6.  §  18. 


^^^^^^/>^N^S/\i^^^'%^^^^^WV%» 


ISpanish  Opinion  of  the  FrenchJ] 

"  Ya  hemos  visto  el  porte,  talante  y  con- 
ducta  de  las  tropas  y  generales  que  habia 
enviado  para  sujetamos  el  fementido  Na- 
poleon.    Son  peores  que  los  barbaros  de 
nacimiento,  porque  tienen  todos  los  vicios 
y  malicia  de  nacion  civilizada,  y  no  la  sen- 
cillez  de  la  salvage.    Attila  detuva  su  furor 
a  las  puertas  de  Rome  al  ver  al  Papa  S. 
Leon,  que  vestido  de  pontifical  salio  a  su 
encuentro  con  la  cruz  y  los  ciriales;  y  el 
fiero  ladron  Dupont  hubiera  echado  ojo  a 
ver  si  eran  de  oro,  y  si  en  la  tiara  brillaba 
algun  gran  topacio  para  el  puno  de  sa  sable. 
Por  menos  temibles  y  odiosos  tendria  yo  a 
los  Agarenos ;  porque  estos  no  disimulan  lo 
que  son,  ni  fingen  lo  que  no  son.  Creen  en 
Dios,  y  en  pena  y  gloria  etema,  y  se  puede 
esperar  de  ellos  algune  virtud  moral.   EUos 
levantarian  sus  mezquitas,  y  nos  dexarian 
nuestros  templos  y  nuestros  oficios:   nos 
quitarian  nuestras  campanas,  no  por  codicia, 
sino  por  religion :  pagariamos  nuestros  tri- 
butos,  y  no  nos  impedirian  orar  al  Senor,  ni 
nos  darian  el  impio  exemplo  de  la  incredu- 
lidad.    Yuelvo  a  decir,  que  mas  quiero  ser 
conquistado  de  Moros  qid  de  Franceses, 
porque  es  mas  sensible  sufrir  el  desprecio 
que  el  odio.     Quando  desembarcaron  los 
Africanos  en  Espana,  entraron  como  ene- 
migos,  como  conquistadores  como  propaga- 
dores  del  Alcoran:  no  nos  enganaron  con 
pretextos  ni  titulos  de  amistad  y  protec- 
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10  quebranUron  niDgim  pacto  ni  ali* 
luea  no  U  babui:  do  fdtaron  a  au 
I,  pQes  no  la  habian  ofreddo.  Not 
ID  desprerenidoB,  maa  no  euganedae." 
raxL.A  conira  Fnmeetet,  p.  37. 


ICaiholic  Adoice.'] 
Iqueficoelmailo  danerap<^ar,y  no 
naUrtde*  parievta  y  amigot,  y  la 
ionde  fiutte  enado,  y  de  ^luen  avtat 
ui  qve  teiaai ;  g  n  el  diaNo  tt  tema 
■do  que  ttevtar  mo  U  pudieutt  de  een- 
tual  corafOR,  omoz  de  geidtt  Unku,  y 
amigo*  chrittioMH  que  te  aytidartm. 
atUot  deviera  poner  la  Mojuzgada  E»- 
I  mo  en  lot  enemigo*  de  Diot ;  g  de  la 
y  detlaguiea  wngarat  ttt  aud eorapm, 
ma  ta/uera  dettrvgda,  in  la  ateno- 
lol aanei  pvdietttet.  F  todoi  le  de- 
par  el  vuu  tragdor,  y  nudo  que  nunca 
file ;  ca  a  ti  memto  deipreoiaite ;  y 
perder  la  honra  deite  vaaido,  y  con- 
tu  tdttia  para  tiempre  ter  perdida  ; 
'uNo  que  tal  mai  te  ayudo  a  finer,  tite 
I  Ugado  la  hora  de  (u  nmerle,  que  no 
■epentinuetito  de  tut  peeadoe.  ¥  puet 
:  todo  etlo,  quid  et  el  que  bien  ninguito 
letir  de  le." — Chk.  dsl  K.  D.  Ro- 
p.  1,  C.  179. 


TOTAX  DB  TnsES  hat  well  broken 
nnioiiplac«  deserip^on  of  a  tempeal^ 
ing  the  particular  acene  and  addi^aa- 
laelf  to  that  general  feeling  which  the 
t  of  a  atorm  at  sea  excites. 
en  el  rumor  del  alto  mar  furioao 
-a  esplicar  ?  i  el  Aiego  i  el  ruido 
cendido  rajo  pressnrOM), 
au  ronco  trueno  despedidoF 
podra  retratar  el  riguroso 
ar  del  raudo  viento  embravecido  f 
1  entre  terror  i  assombro  tanto 
licnte  relampago  el  espanto  F 


Ver  al  flaoo  Taxel  snbir  tan  alto 
Que  entre  las  aegru  arxvee  ae  coniiuide ; 

I  que  de  alii  eon  tan  orrendo  salto 
En  el  profiuido  pielago  ae  hnndS. 

0  coraqon  de  piedra,  o  duro  azero, 
Tn  que  eulcaale  el  fiero  mar  primero  I 

**  Que  te  fiaste  eon  un  fragil  pino 
De  tentar  el  furor  del  viento  sirado, 

1  de  enfrenar  el  impetu  marino 

Cuando  est^  maa  de  rabia  i  furia  armado ; 
0  dnro  cors^on  diamantina 

Que  temeras,  si  con  la  muerte  al  lado, 
Entre  el  fiero  temor  de  tautas  cosaa 
Te  fiaste  a  las  aguas  tempeataoaas  P" 

El  Monterrale  del  Capitatt  Crittoval 
Viruei.    Madrid,  1609. 


"  Pottquam  vera  apkem  fiatigii  regalit 
eouteevdilf  urbet  retiduai,  qua*  in  Hupanit 
Romana  mama  agebat,  pralio  cotuerto  obit- 
taiit,  auclamque  Iriumpki  gloriam  pra  calerii 
rfgibuM  filicitale  mirabdi  reportavit.  Totaa 
Hitpania  in/ra  Oceani  fieban  monarchia 
rtgni  primut  idem  potilu*,  quod  auUi  retro 
Prineipum  ett  coUatam" — St.  Ism.  Hist. 
Goth.  Espana  Sagrada,  vol.  6,  p.  503. 


\_Preackiiig  of  the  Holg  Go^.'\ 
"  Pom  breve  et  solazosa  compara^ai! .... 
asai  como  o  Filho  de  Deoa  depois  da  morte, 
que  tomou  por  salvar  a  hnnanal  Unhagcm, 
maadon  pelo  mundo  seus  Apostolos  pregar 
o  Erangelho  a  toda  a  criatura,  peU  qual 
reiam  sam  poatoe  em  comeqo  da  ladunha, 
nomeando  primeiro  Sad  Pedro ;  asai  o  Me- 
atre  ae  poc  a  morrer,  ae  comprira  por  aal- 
vaq&o  da  terra,  que  aeaa  avos  ganharflo: 
EnTion  Nudo  Alvarez  et  aeu*  companbeiroa 
a  pregar  pelo  Rejno  o  Evangelho  Portu> 
guea,  o  qual  era,  que  todos  cresem  e  tivea* 
aem  firme  o  Papa  Urbano  aer  verdadeiro 
Paator  da  Igreja,  fora  de  cuja  obediencia 
nenhnm  aalvar  ae  podia :  et  com  iiso  ter 
aqnella  crenqa  que  aeus  Padres  aempre  ti- 
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verSo,  8.  gastar  os  bens  et  quanto  hayiam 
por  defender  o  Rejno  de  seus  imigos,  et 
como  por  manter  esta  fe  espargerSo  seu  san- 
gue,  ata  a  morte.  A  qual  prega^o  Nuno 
Alvarez  et  os  seus  fizerSo  por  palavras  et 
obras  tarn  compridamente  que  alguns  delles 
forSo  mortos  por  a  defender."  —  Fbbnam 
Lopez,  1,  c.  159. 


IPower  of  the  Keys.'] 

"  E  ouTBOS  honrados  discipulos  se  che- 
garJio  depois  a  Nuno  Alvarez  pera  Ihe  aju- 
dar  a  pregar  este  Evangelho  Portuguez  . . . 
podemos  muy  bem  dizer  et  apropiar  que, 
assi  como  nosso  Senhor  Jesu  Christo  sobre 
Pedro  fundou  a  sua  Igreja,  dandolhe  pode- 
rio,  que  aquelle  que  ligasse  et  absolvese  na 
terra,  seria  ligado  et  absolto  nos  Ceos,  assi 
o  Mestre,  que  sobre  a  vontade  et  esfor^o  de 
Nuno  Alvarez  fundou  a  defensam  daquella 
Comarca,  Ihe  deu  livre  et  izento  poder  que 
elle  podesse  poer  Alcajdes  et  tomar  et  qui- 
tar  menagens,  et  dar  bens  moveis,  et  de  raiz, 
et  perten^as,  et  todolas  otras  cousas,  assi 
que  perfeitamente,  como  o  Mestre  et  dellas 
uzar  poderia." — Ibid.  1,  c.  159. 


*^^^^^^^^^^/^/^^l^^^/^A^«/^/^^^ 


ICidade  de  LisboOf/amosa,  SfC.'] 

"  Ella  como  Cidade  viuva  de  Rey, 
tendo  entam  o  Mestre  por  su  defensor  e 
esposo,  podemos  fazer  pergunta  dizendo, 
O  Cidade  de  Lisboa,  famosa  antre  as  Ci- 
dades  fortes,  et  esteo  et  coluna  que  sostem 
toda  Portugal,  que  jando  he  o  teu  esposo, 
e  quaes  foram  os  valerosos  que  te  acom- 
panharam  em  tua  persegui^am  et  dorcdo 
cerquo  ?  Ella  respondendo  pode  dizer,  se 
me  perguntaes  de  que  parte  decende,  del 
Rey  D.  Afibnso  o  quarto  he  neto,  a  altura 
de  seu  corpo  de  boa  e  rezoada  grandeza, 
e  a  composi(;am  dos  membros  em  bem  or- 
denada  igualdade,  com  graciosa  et  honrada 
presen9a,  de  grSo  cora^^am  e  ingenhosos 
feitos  que  a  minha  defensam  pertencem,  e 
todo  men  bem  he  posto  em  elle.     Os  vale- 


rosos, que  o  acompanharam 
maneiras,  buns  vendo  a  boa 
justa  querela  que  eu  tinha  ei 
Reyno  de  seus  mortaes  imi^ 
mente  forSo  convertidos,  et  r 
queren^a  em  seus  cora^o^  < 
mim  por  ser  delles  ajudada 
pra^e  nostravSo,  mas  depois  i 
indozidos  de  todo  por  esprito 
e  mao  conselho  dos  falsos 
poucos  et  poucos  leixaram  seu 
sito,  tomando  a  fazer  seus  i 
adorar  os  Idolos  em  que  ante  c 
alguns  delles  esto  fazerem  se 
fruito  quaes  folhas  mostravao 
vras,  sam  tanto  de  culpar,  por 
enxertos  tortos  nados  e  de 
bravo,  assi  como  o  Conde  D.  j 
noel  etc.  e  e  outros  taes,  mas  i 
gonteas  direitas,  cuja  nacen9] 
antigo  come90  de  boa  et  mi 
Portugueses,  esfor9andose  de 
arvore  que  os  crion,  mudanc 
fruito  em  amargoso  licor,  istc 
et  chorar,  assi  como  o  Almi 
Lan9arote,**  &c. — Ibid.  1,  cap. 


^^^^A/>^/\^/^^^^^^^S^^^%^^ 


ICTiristian  Blood  shed  Uhe 

"  Escrivio  con  el  sue  cartas 
positOj  en  que  despues  de  sah 
pretende  inclinaUe  a  concierto,  y 
passion  de  la  sangre  innocente  t 
tianos^  derramada  en  tanta  abuna 
campos  de  JSspancu,  como  con  U\ 
deUa  cubiertos  y  empantanados,^'' 
lib.  6,  cap.  2. 


VS/W^^/V^«A/^^«MMi<>/>/V«« 


IDeluge  of  Blood: 

"  Y  aUi  seria  la  destruycioi 
que  en  JSspana  sera  hechojin  dt 
como  por  el  mundo  fue  ya  fin 
diluvio.** — Cub.  del  R.  D.  Roi 
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[Conde  Dm  JaSan.'] 

"  Y  axU*  digo  que  ti  el  Conde  Don  Jtt- 

twB  hivo  fue»te  que  tl  leria  elprimero  que 

•Kvda  eehatte  al  caeUo  para   dander  la 

itOntyeion  de  Etptaa." — Ibid.  p.  2,  e.  105. 


"  PoBaoB  se  concluja  j  cjerre 

Tae«tr&  empresa  comeiu^ada, 
Dicw  qnerra  sid  que  se  jerre 
que  rematejs  tos  la  K 

CD  el  Dombre  de  Granada ; 
Vkodo  ser  caiut  por  quien 

lleran  fin  lo«  fechos  talea, 
BO  estares  contenta  bien 
baata  quen  HiemsBlem 

ploten  las  annas  reale*." 

Caneionera  Oen. 

SetnUe,  1340,  ff.  6 


ICart^ena.'] 
"  la  y  denota  imperio 


toda  la  ^eira  j  la  mar, 
J  la  a  alto  mysterio 

que  no  Be  dexa  tocar. 
"  Y  la  b.  e.  1.  dizen 

lo  natural  no  compuesto, 

qae  en  vnestra  alteza  etta  pueato, 
ellaa  no  ae  contradlzen 

lo  qae  declaran  ea  eeto ; 
Fronnncian  Tueatra  belleza, 

qoes  But  nombre  en  cantidad, 
tnaa  eg  de  tanta  gravexa 
quen  mirar  a  mestra  alteza 

da  perpetna  boneatidad." 

Ibid.  ff.  61. 


"  Yace  Bodrigo;  yo  tu  r^io  monto, 
tutacliado  eitoqve,  tragica  corona, 
jr  hoMta  tl  cabaOo  que  en  ta  mal  regia, 
tmdot  leitigoM  que  mu^  prtgonan. 


tobre  el  mmgriento  oampo  de  batalla 
tuve  en  nu*  ifuuhm." 

Tabgas  I  FOKZB. 


[G.  Eane*  d'Aiururo.] 
"Ka5  sei,  diaae  o  Autor,  se  fale  aqui 
como  Gentio,  mas  per  certo  eu  penso  que 
oa  O690B  doa  finados  desejaTam  ser  Tcstidos 
em  carae  onde  estayam  gastadoa  em  bubs 
sepulturas  para  serem  companheiroa  de  seua 
filhos  et  parentes  no  ajuntamento  daquelle 
feilo ;  et  dereitamente  podemoa  dizer,  que 
se  OB  vivos  tinham  ledice,  que  as  almas  da* 
quellee,  que  por  resplandor  divinal  Babiam 
a  verdade  desto,  se  aJegravam  muito  maia." 
— G.  Eadbs  d'  Azdbaka,  cap.  34,  p.  113. 


[Q.  Eanet  d'Azurara.'l 
"  Tiraba3  todoloB  arreos  que  tinhaO  as 
gales  et  navios  de  guisa,  que  nom  parecia 
a  frota  outra  cousa  senom  arrores  de  al- 
guina  mats  a  que  a  forqa  do  fogo  prisa  das 
folhas  et  fruto."— Ibid.  p.  146. 

And  again  when  it  was  refitted — "Em 
verdade  era  fermosa  consa  de  ver  huS  frota, 
que  pola  manbB  parecia  alguma  mata  que 
perdera  as  Iblhas  et  fruto,  serem  lam  breve 
tempo  tomada  a  parecer  bum  fermoso  po- 
mar,  acompanhado  de  muitas  folhas  venles 
et  florea  de  dlversas  cores,  ca  assi  eram  as 
bandeiras  et  estandartes  de  deavalrades 
guisas,  et  que  cantavaS  em  elle  muy  tas  aves 
de  graciosos  sSh,  ca  oa  instrumentos  nam 
eraiu  poneos,  porque  em  cada  navio  avia 
instrumentOB  de  desvsiradeB  guisas,  os 
quaes  todo  aquelle  dia  a  huma  voz  nunca 
fizeram  fim  de  tanger." — Ibid.  p.  152. 


\Mort  taiafatetvr 
Quaahda  nint  AonumDR  eorjiUKtdo  f] 

"  Diten  que  el  Rei/  eon  tai  poMtor  tdfuego 
Paua  la  voche,  y  sin  Aozfrb  talva 

Cenh  mi  pan,  y  que  U  dio  losm^ 
Cama  de  eampo  de  lomillo  y  malva : 
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Y  que  de  scmgrey  polvOj  y  Uanto  ciego 

Alprimero  crepuscvlo  del  alva 
Tomb  una  senda^  y  a  morir  sujeto 
Carrido  de  sufin,  murio  en  secreto. 

"  Horrible  caso,  prodigiosa  gverra  I 
Que  a  quien  sobrava  tanto  mundo  vivoj 

Muerto  no  haUasse  siete  pies  de  tierra 
En  que  dexar  el  cuerpofugitivo : 

Quanto  eljuyzio  de  los  hornbres  yerra, 

Y  quanto  puede  el  hado  executivo, 
Quien  ay  que  ignore  adoiulefue  su  Oriente^ 
Mas  quien  sabrd  sufin  y  su  Ocidento  f 

"  Porque  llorava  Codro  quefaUava 

A  Pompeyo,  no  mas  de  ten  noble  en  Roma^ 

Elfuego  consular^  y  que  bolava 

Su  cuerpo  en  humoy  sin  preciosa  aroma  f 

Pues  ya  presente  a  sus  exequias  dava 
Funebre  pompa,  y  de  su  incendio  toma 

Siquiera  un  carbon  negro,  conque  escrive, 

Aqui  muerto  Pompeyo,  Cesar  mve. 

^*  Pues  que  lefaUa  a  un  Rey  tanpoderosoy 

Y  que  de  estirpe  tan  heroyca  nace 
Quien  de  carbon  siquiera,  en  un  lustroso 

Marmol pusiera,  Aqui  Rodrigo  yaze** 
Jerusalen  Ck)nquistada,  lib.  6,  ff.  137. 


>»V%*«/VN/V\/WWVW\/\/>/>/\ 


Jeronimo  Corte  Real, 


**  O  JU8TI8SIMO  Deos,  o  Senhor  nosso, 
Daime  agora  favor,  que  desfallece 
O  meu  sprito  yital,  e  esta  alma  minlia 
Toda  sinto  torvada,  toda  triste, 
E  toda  com  razam  chea  de  angustia. 
Que  duro  cora^am,  Que  secos  olhos, 
Que  perrersas  entranhas  podem  verse, 
Sem  mostrar  sentimento,  sem  dor  grande 
Do  que  aqui  succedeo  P  que  Christaats  almas 
Avera  sem  gemidos,  vendo  a  imagem 
De  Jesu  Christo  feita  em  peda^os. 

"  Estava  ali  o  Custodio  na  revolta 
Tendo  nas  maos  al^ado  hum  Crucifixo, 
Para  que  com  tal  vista  se  esfor9assem 
Aquelles  que  por  elle  pelejavam. 
E  como  as  pedras  fossem  tam  continuas, 


Ofiendendo  os  soldados,  vem  direita 
Huma  dellas  com  fonja  polos  ares, 
De  maS  dura,  infernal  arremessada. 
Acerta  o  Crucifixo,  e  leva  hum  brago 
Daquella  piadosa  e  sacra  ephigie. 
Vendo  tam  grande  mal  o  bom  Prelado 
Com  grandes  brados  diz  ;  O  Cavaleiros 
O  soldados  Christaos,  vedes  que  offensa 
Se  fez,  a  quem  por  vos  com  tantas  dores 
Na  Cruz  quis  padecer  ?  Vingay  soldados 
A  injuria  feita  a  Deos,  pelejay  todos 
Com  mayor  esperan^a  dalcan9ardes 
Victoria  destes  maos  perversos  homgs. 
Ouvindo  estas  palavras  os  soldados 
Todos  cheos  de  furia,  tiram  fonjas 
Renovadas  de  novo,  e  arremetem 
Com  tal  impeto  aos  Mouros,  que  nam  besta 
Numero  desigual  darmada  gente ; 
Nem  bastam  quantas  forgas  tinham  juntas 
Para  que  pelejar  possam  seguros : 
Mas  nam  podendo  ja  resister  tanto» 
E  tam  pesados  golpes,  dam  as  costas. 
Procurando  salvar  as  tristes  vidas.** 

Seg.  Cerco  de  Diu,  canto  18. 


^^•W^^^^^^^N^^^MS^/VS^* 


lAn  Offering  for  the  Brave.] 

"  a  darme  asUo  las  monianas 
Bastaran  de  Cantabria,  cuyos  senos 
Ofrecen  a  la  sed  del  Africano 
En  vez  de  oro  y  placer,  virtud  yfierroT 

QuiSTANA. 


V^^^^^^^W^^^A^^^^M/>^^» 


Cavado* 

JoAM    Salgado  de  Abaujo   calls  this 
river  "  natural  montesinho  de  serra  do  Oerei^ 
native  mountaineer. 


^^^^^^N^^^^^^^^^^i^^^^^^^^ 


Lima. 

**  Em  quanto  he  Oalego  he  mm  humilde, 
porque  se  passa  a  pe.  Os  Oalegos  em  Por- 
tugal  purgam  logo  suae  faltas.  Assi  ofaz  o 
Lima,  porque  entrando  em  Portugal  recehe 
agoas  vertentes  da  grande  Serra  do  Oerez 
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'*,  prteipitadas,  cm  ax  tpiau  ganhon 
e  $e  eotocoK  na  fama  heroica,  que 
randeee  o  Poeta  Diogo  Bervardei." 
DO  DB  Cbbasoo,  Snccessos  Mili- 
2. 


IPraite  of  Cordova.'] 
'eyno  da  nonibrt  delegtable 
to,  honor  del  BeikU  que  la  iaia, 
Ori^oi  fabrica  admirable 
po  de  Romaao*  fior  de  Etpaha ; 
1  Epitcopal  erect  agradoMe, 
yr  tiTubre  m  meiior  hazaita, 
le  Flora,  de  Itu  corle 
Apalo,  g  campo  de  mavorle." 
HBios,  Corte  de  tog  Musm,  p.  140. 


a  ettriota  del  Infanie  Bon  Pelayo.'] 
utuito  toca  a  la  crianqa  degt«  Prin- 
Q  Duez,  Be  cuenta  en  la  higtoria  de 
JA  cosa  curiosa,  de  cuja  verdad 
el  lector  conforme  a  loi  funda- 
ue  hallare.  Dizen  que  en  la  Doble 
Ucantara,  que  es  cabega  del  Maefi- 
■  la  orden  j  cavalleria  deste  mismo 
1  tiempo  immemorial  se  guarda  una 
•X  ganW  couTeiito  de  S.  Benito,  que 
eyles  Cistercieneea  de  la  migma 
>  qual  se  *e  en  un  encase  de  pared 
.pilla  major,  ricamente  guamecida 
ja,  J  tenida  en  mucha  eattmacion. 

desto,  Begun  se  tiene  por  tradlcion 
ima  de  padres  a  hijoa  e«,  que  vi- 
^nella  caxa  muj  bien  breada  por 
ate  del  rio  Tajo,  que  despues  de 
r  Toledo,  passa  tambien  por  aquella 

alii  tomada  por  la  gente  del  pue- 
iriendola  hollaron  dentro  an  niilo 
diaa  naeido,  con  gran  tesoro  dentro 
J  prcaeaa  de  oro,  con  an  escrito 
iTBva  el  nombre  del  Infante  Don 
Qcargandograndemente  an  criiui^a, 
:o  de  BeiiadadaB  mercedes  a 


ifante  se  crio  en  aquella  noble  villa 
itara  eon  el  regolo  possible.     Lo 


qual  aabido  en  esta  ciadad  (Toledo)  donde 
el  nacio,  y  adonde  fue  de  aquella  manera 
echodo  por  la  corriente  del  rio  Tajo,  a  su 
tiempo  le  bolvieron  a  la  misma  Toledo, 
adonde  se  acabo  de  criar  encubiertamente 
J  con  todo  recato;  j  llegado  a  edod  de 
discrecion  se  ausentft  de  esta  ciudad,  ja 
fliesse  por  fner^a  o  de  grado,  en  lo  qual  aj 
opiniones.  Lo  que  en  ello  escrive  el  Argo- 
bispo  Don  Bodrigo  ea,  que  no  osando  D. 
Felajo  parecer  delantc  del  Rej  Witiza,  o 
por  temor  de  su  enemistad,  que  pretcndia 
sacarle  los  ojos,  o  par  otras  razones.  Be 
ausentiaCantabria.  Pues  de  aqui  se  puedc 
bien  conjecturer  la  ocasion  que  pudo  aver 
para  echarle  luego  de  recien  naeido  en  el 
rio.  Ni  haze  poco  argumento  la  deaastrada 
ipuerte  que  el  miamo  Re;  Witiza  dio  al 
Duque  FaTila  padre  de  Don  PelaTo;  o  la 
ocasion  que  dize  alii  D.  Bodrigo  que  turo 
para  matarle :  que  assi  por  eatas  razonables 
conjecturas,  como  por  la  tradicion  y  caia 
de  Alcantara,  se  puede  dar  a  eato  credito, 
J  a  la  miama  villa  renombre  del  eicetencia, 
puea  (una  esta  cuenta)  en  ella  se  dio  la 
rida  al  que  la  dio  a  toda  Espaiia :  como- 
qoiera  que  deade  su  nocimiento  le  guarilava 
Dioa  para  aemejante  importancia.  Todo 
este  diacnrso  y  historia  de  como  el  Infante 
D.  Pelajo  file  metido  en  la  cofre  que  desda 
Toledo  vino  por  la  corriente  de  Tajo  a  la 
yilta  de  Alcantara,  adonde  fue  guarecido  y 
criado,  la  escrive  en  breves  palabras  el  muj 
docto  Fraj  Diego  Ximenez  Arias,  de  la 
Orden  de  S.  Domingo,  en  el  Vocabulario 
Eclcsiastico,  en  la  exposicion  de  la  palabra, 
Norba  Ccesarea,  qne  es  Alcantara,  propria 
patria  deste  autor,  villa  de  Estremadura,  o 
Lusitania. 

"  Y  a  las  dificultades  que  algnnos  hallau 
en  esto,  se  puedc  dar  buena  salida;  una 
dellas  ea  Ber  pocos  los  autorea  que  dello 
hazen  raencioo  :  a  la  qual  ae  responde,  que 
no  es  maravilla  que  ninguno  lo  eseriviesae 
en  aquel  tiempo,  por  aor  el  caso  sacrelo,  y 
que  de  induatria  ae  encubrio :  y  loa  mo- 
demoa  que  aora  lo  escriven  lo  aprendieron 
de  la  tradicion  antigua ;  y  en  caso  que  en- 
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lo8  originales  se  perdiessen  en  tiempos  de 
tantas  madan^as,  sin  ayer  qnedado  mas  que 
la  tradicion  que  dezimos,  j  la  caxa  que  se 
guarda.  Y  si  se  pone  por  inconveniente, 
como  pudo  aver  quedado  esta  caxa  de  ma- 
dera  entera  7  sana  sin  pudrirse,  desde  el 
tiempo  deste  serenissimo  Infante,  haste  el 
de  D.  Alonso  el  noveno,  que  gano  esta  yilla 
de  poder  de  Moros,  pues  passaron  de  uno 
a  otro  mas  de  quimentos  j  vejnte  y  tantos 
anos ;  a  esto  se  puede  responder  lo  que  de 
otra»  muchas  piezas  de  imagines  y  reliquias 
que  se  conservaron  7  permanecieron  otro 
tanto  7  mas  tiempo,  en  otras  villas  7  lugares ; 
(que  tambien  estuvieron  algtmas  dellas  en 
poder  de  Moros)  como  el  altar  que  en  Roma 
se  muestra  de  madera,  adonde  S.  Pedro 
acostumbrava  a  celebrar,  7  otras  cosas  se- 
mejantes.  Ma7or  dificultad  hallo  70  en  pa- 
recer  no  ser  verisimil,  que  siendo  una  cria- 
tura  tan  noble  de  linage,  7  que  tanto  se 
estimava,  bus  padres  7  otras  personas  la 
fiassen  de  las  aguas  del  rio,  donde  podian 
suceder  grandes  peligros  irreparables,  7  no 
venir  a  manos  de  gentc  de  confian^a  que  le 
criasse,  7  guardasse  c(mi  el  secreto  7  regalo 
que  convenia.  Y  aunque  queramos  dezir 
aver  sido  semejante  en  alguna  manera  este 
caso  del  caudillo  de  Espana  con  el  de  Mo7ses, 
caudillo  del  otro  pueblo  de  Dios ;  el  qual, 
como  dize  la  divina  Escritura,  fue  echado 
en  el  rio  del  Eg7pto,  metido  en  una  cestilla 
de  juncos ;  no  es  le  misma  razon ;  porque 
Mo7ses  recien  nacido  de  pocos  meses,  fue 
echado  no  para  que  le  criassen,  sino  para 
no  verle  mas,  apretando  el  mandato  del 
iuiquo  Pharaon ;  7  si  fue  guarecido,  en  esse 
intervino  la  especial  providencia  de  Dios ; 
mas  aver  arrojado  sus  padres  a  Pela70  a 
tantas  aventuras,  apenas  se  puede  creer. 
Concedamos  averse  criado  el  nino  en  aquella 
noble  villa,  7  aver  sido  llevado  a  ella  ocul- 
tamente,  7  con  mucho  recato,  aunque  no 
echado  por  el  rio,  llevando  en  el  area  las 
jo7as  que  se  cuentan ;  7  desta  suerte  satis- 
faremos  (quanto  da  lugar  la  razon)  a  la 
tradicion,  7  a  la  verdad  de  la  caxa,  7  a  la 
bonra  de  la  ville  de  Alcantara." — ^Fbanc. 
DE  Pisa,  Desc.  de  Toledo^  1.  3,  c.  1. 


WmzA,  Sapiens  in  metu.    Lobn,  metuere. 

**  Witizaj  que  en  vicios  desatado 
ku  campahas  cubrio  del  DondciUo 
can  las  purpureas  ondas  delpecador 

Coro  de  las  Musas,  p.  99. 


Abdcdaziz  y  EgiUma. 

"  i  Ese  corage  quanto  nuts  vaKera 
a  su  lado  !  Fue  tiempo  de  lucirlo 
dUi  quando  la  colera/ogosa, 
hoUando  los  armados  berberiscas^ 
se  ostentara  virtud;  hoy  vanas  voces 
que  debio  ser  pubUcan^  y  noha  sido^ 

D.  J08BF  i>£  Yabgas  t  Pohzb* 


^^/i^^^MA^^^S^^A^i^^S^^tfN/W 


[Muy  rico  e  aniygo  livroj  jrc.] 

**  E  Ao  outro  dia  fo7  aa  y7lla,  que  na 
Estoria  antiga  disem  se  chamava  Ageosa 
Guarda,  onde  agora  esta  huma  grande  e 
devota  Abadia  de  Sam  Bento,  cujo  Abade 
mostron  a  El  Re7  hum  mu7  rico  e  antjgo 
livro  da  Estoria  de  LauQarote  e  Tristam, 
por  Ventura  mais  verdadeira  do  que  ea  se 
magina."—  Chro,  <f  El  R,  U  Aff.  5,  cap. 
194. 


^^M^^^^I^^M^^^^^^^A^^N^^% 


ICaudel  Moley  Ccofde,"] 

"  Aixi  virom  como  jazia  tendido  na- 
quelle  campo  aquelle  nobre  Caudel  Mole/ 
Ca7de,  caa  posto  que  eUe  fosse  infiel,  nom 
leixaremos  de  louvar  sua  virtude  se  quer 
por  seu  galardSU)  deste  mundo,  pois  no 
outro  por  sens  pecados  sua  gloria  he  per- 
dida,  elle  avia  o  corpo  de  boa  grandura,  con 
membros  correspondentes  a  sua  grandeza, 
e  avia  a  cara  grande  e  alva,  e  os  cabellos 
louros  e  ama^arocados,  e  bem  parecia  elle 
jazendo,  CapitHo  daquella  gente." — CAro- 
nica  do  CD,  Pedro,  473. 


\^^^»^^^^^^^^^^^^^^>^^>^^ 


[^Lord  Tyrawley  and  the  Friars  at  Lisbon^] 

LoBD  Ttbawlbt,  British  Envo7  at  Lb- 
bon,  was  a  singular  man,  of  great  talents, 
and  who  carried  things  with  a  high  band 
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■gainst  the  clergj.  Being  once  informed 
tbat  the  FrisTB  had  forced  dieir  wa;  into  the 
lick  room  of  an  English  woman,  and  taken 
posseMion  of  her  as  a  conTert,  he  drove  to 
the  house,  and  entering  the  room  said  to 
them — ou  por  a  porta,  ou  por  a  janella.  It 
uaj  euily  be  imagined  which  the;  pre- 
ferred, and  awaj  thef  went  to  complain  at 
court.  He  drove  off  instantlj,  got  before 
them,  made  hig  complaint  first,  and  thej 
received  a  reprimand  in  coneequence. 

He  was  lame,  and  uwd  to  mi;  the  con* 
■table  most  be  a  very  slow  fellow,  for  he, 
lime  M  he  waa,  had  ontron  Iiim  all  his  life- 
He  spoke  Portuguese  excellently  well. 
When  ke  left  Lisbon,  which  he  (tid  upon 
bad  terms  with  Pombal,  he  bade  the  pilot 
go  to  tlie  marquess  and  tell  him  that  he  had 
ipit  ont  big  Piirtugnese. 
Urs.  May  told  me  all  tbis  at  John's'  table, 


l^,^)aiush  Cormptiota  of  Langvagt.'] 
Zabaooza  ia  a  curious  corruption  of 
Ceemu-  Augusta.  The  Spaniards,  as  if  de- 
termined to  extend  the  corruption  call 
Syracuse  Zaragoia  de  Sicilia. — Mosai-bs, 
8. 54.  3. 

Ukkaca,  according  to  Mokaum,  is  cor- 
mpled  Irom  a  Latin  nime,  Aragonta. — 
Ilad.  U.  54.  3. 

HosAus  (15.  6.  1.)  says  Wai-aborso  is 
the  same  m  Ilefoiiso,  Udefonso,  Alfonso, 
ASboso,  Alonso. 


[^Irtfantat,  tcho  f 3 
TnADTB  ■!<  Bbanco  advises  tlie  Em- 
peror of  Constantinople  to  call  his  daughter 
Carmeaina  Princess  instead  of  Lifanta. 
Infanta  being  a  title  proper  only  for  the 
younger  daughters  of  a  sovereign,  not  for 
the  heiress  of  the  monarchy. — F.  1.  c.  42. 
ff.  197. 

■  John  M>y,  Sontbey's  old  and  tme  friend,  la 
whom  be  dedicated  ths  "  FUgnmage  to  Water- 
\ot.."—3.  W.  W, 


lSfalamore»  at  VaUnaa-l 
Soke  matamores,  there  called  tiehat  or 
bos  are  still  used  in  Valencia  for  their 
original  purpose.  They  are  from  twenty- 
to  thirty-five  feet  deej),  in  the  form  of 
prodigious  jars  lined  with  free  stone. — 
BoDBoono,  Modem  State  of  Spain,  jfV. 
vol.  3,  p.  270. 

^Deriiiation  of  Liuilania.'] 
Hebwas  derives  Lneitonia  from  the 
Keltic  itu  an  herb,  and  the  termination  ton, 
or  country,  which  is  found  in  all  the  names 
of  the  Spanish  province  Turdesdan,  Ore- 
tan,  Carpetan,  &c.  Lta  is  still  an  herb  in 
Irish,  and  luUin  a  little  herb.  Llytian 
(Owen's  Diet.)  is  the  Welsh  word  for  herbs, 
a  plural  aggregate.' 


lA  Curie  on  that  Son  ahick  hu  brought  on 
Sorrow.'] 
"  As  mulheres,  e  mogos  pequenos  bus- 
eavom  maneira  pera  se  esconder,  mas  todo 
Ihes  prestava  pocco  i  ally  sepoderiamouvir 
dorosos  gritOB,  e  gemidoa  mortaes,  cada 
hum  segundo  a  parte  da  paizAo  que  sentia. 
E  qual  podia  ser  o  cora^Ilo,  que  nom  ouvesse 
piedade  daquellas  creatiu-as,  em  quanto  Ihe 
lembrasse,  que  eram  racinnaesl  Maldifo 
seja  o  pecado  de  Caym,  que  primeirament« 
geron  imizade  autre  os  bomens,  que  tal 
discordia  pflz  antre  as  creaturas  humanaes; 
e  des  y,  a  maldita  seita  do  abominavel 
Mafamede,  que  tantas  almas  a]iart«n  da 
noBsa  Santa  Ley ;  caa  melhor  fura,  que  as 
almas  daquelles  viram  os  etemoes  prazercs, 
e  OB  corpos  inda  que  trabalhados  fossem, 
ora  em  gucrras,  como  sSo  muitos  Christailis 
huns  con  os  outros,  ora  por  outros  muitoi 
padecimentOB,  que  a  infermidade  da  natu- 
reza  tras,  so  menos  nfio  fora  tanto." — Chro- 
RMi  do  Condi  Don  Psdbo,  394. 


'  Plinj  stjs,  " 


en  patns,  a 
I  d«disse  LuBi- 
.0.1.    J.V(."«.         \ 


mm 


[Ceita.'] 
"  O  CiDADE  (la  Ceita,  diz  o  Doutor,  ante 
todas  as  de  Africa  mais  exal^ada,  muito  favo- 
raveis  te  forSo  os  Planetas,  &  os  signos  muito 
sogeitos  a  tua  constella^ao,  em  que  prime- 
iro  foi  teu  fundamento,  pois  tarn  longamente 
guardaste  tua  virginidade,  em  desprezo  de 
tantos  &  tam  ricos  baroSs  de  quaes  sempre 
foste  tam  desejada,  por  te  dares  inteira  & 
a&  a  hum  tSo  alto  &  glorioso  Rej,  o  qual 
te  depots  tanto  amou  &  tSo  yalente  mente 
defendeo.  Dina  sera  a  tua  fa^anha  de  per- 
petua  remembran^a ;  eras  tu  primeiramente 
de  na^^fto  barbara,  mais  baixa  de  todalas 
na^oSs,  &  agora  acompanhada  &  guardada 
por  for^a  de  linhage  dos  Rejs  de  Hespanha 
&  da  Casa  da  Ingalaterra.  Partidas  sam 
de  ti  as  en^ujentadas  cerimonias  do  abomi- 
navel  Mafamede,  &  as  suas  mezquitas  sa- 
gradas  com  elle  sam  todas  tomadas  em 
templos  do  nAo  mortal  Deos,  &  nelles  tra- 
tado  o  misterio  do  divinal  sacrificio.  Qual 
Cidade  he  hoje  no  mundo  mais  temida  & 
prezada  que  ti  f  por  certo  grande  gloria  te 
sera  quando  pensares  quanto  nobre  sangue 
he  espargido  por  teu  defendimento,  alegre 
&  com  grado  deveras  tu  receber  tal  senhor/' 

— CrOMEZ  EaNES  DE  AzUBABA,  C.  i. 

[^Pope's  temporal  Supremacy  over  Spain 
dented  by  the  Spanish  Clergy.'} 

These  claims  had  some  effect.  In  1091 
Count  Berenguel  won  Tarragona  from  the 
Moors  and  actually  gave  it  to  the  pope,  re- 
ceiving it  from  him  to  hold  as  a  tributary 
vassal. — Sandovai*,  p.  133. 

Baronius,  from  this  example  and  the 
grant  to  C.  Ebulo,  would  fain  prove  the 
Pope's  temporal  supremacy  over  Spain ; 
but  even  the  Spanish  clergy  will  not  allow 
this.  The  absurdity  is  exposed  by  Sando- 
val. The  kings  of  Portugal  had  political 
motives  for  submitting. 

IToledo.'] 
The  advantages  of  Toledo  were  cele- 
brated in  a  popular  rhyme 


"  Toledo  la  Realeza 
Alcazar  de  Emperadores, 
Donde  grandes  y  menores 
Todos  biven  en  franqueza.*' 

Ga&ibat,  p.  620. 


V^^^^^^^«^^^^^^^^^N^^N^M 


[^Aw/td  Signs  in  the  Heavens,  jr. 
A.D.  1199.] 

"  On  the  thu>d  of  the  nones  of  June,  the 
same  day  on  which  Christ  suffered,  that  is 
on  a  Friday,  and  at  the  same  hour  in  which 
there  was  darkness  over  the  whole  world  at 
the  suffering  of  the  Lord,  that  is  from  the 
sixth  to  the  ninth  hour,  in  the  era  1237, 
(a.  d.  1199.)  there  were  signs  such  as  never 
had  been  seen  since  the  suffering  of  the 
Lord  to  that  time ;  for  between  the  sixth 
and  eighth  hour  it  was  truly  night,  and  the 
sun  was  made  blacker  than  pitch,  and  the 
moon  and  stars  appeared  in  heaven ;  then 
that  night  departing,  the  darkness  followed, 
which  being  withdrawn  and  the  sun  having 
recovered  the  strength  of  his  brightness,  a 
great  multitude  of  men  and  women,  secular 
as  well  as  religious,  were  collected  in  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Cross  at  Coimbra,  all  of 
whom  in  their  exceeding  fear,  expecting 
nothing  but  instant  death,  cried  out  and 
howled,  and  implored  the  Divine  aid ;  some 
of  the  brethren  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
singing  the  Te  Deum  and  the  Litany,  and 
praying  for  the  Divine  mercy,  while  all  the 
rest  remained  as  if  half-alive,  and  stupified."* 
— LrvBO  DA  NoA,  p.  378,  Provas,  tom.  1. 


<^^^^^^^^^i^^^»^^»^^^^^>M^^ 


[Question  as  to  TubaTs  landing  f] 

Old  Beuthsb,  1.  1,  c.  6,  says,  "it  is  clear 
that  Tubal,  sailing  with  an  intention  of  set- 
tling in  Spain,  would  have  landed  near  the 
Pyrenees,  and  not  gone  coasting  on  as  far 
as  Portugal.**  And  in  opposition  to  the  ety- 
mological argument  from  Setubal,  he  sup- 
ports a  villanous  reading  of  Celtubalia  for 
Celtiberia,  upon  the  authority  of  Berosus 
and  other  ancient  doctors. 
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itie  of  Thevenot  relative  to  Calicui.'\ 
TBitOT  Bnye  th»t  the  city  of  Calicut 
walls,  because  there  is  no  ground 
ing  a  fonDdatioD  upon,  water  nppenr- 
aoon  u  they  begin  to  dig.  This 
XI  be  a  mist^e  of  the  traveller.  The 
^ese  built  a  strong  fortress  close  by 
fi  80  that  the  springs  did  oot  pre- 
lem  &om  fortifying  themselves.  But 
JTere  not  the  ordinary  mode  of  de- 
palisades  were  found  quite  as  eSec- 
^ore  the    Europeans    entered  the 


D.  Diniz. 


tomb  of  diis  Infante  is  shown  at  Es- 
,  in  the  cburcb  of  S.  Vicente.  It  has 
Unas  and  Eight  Castles  in  the  arms, 
erefore  certainly  belongs  to  some  one 
royal  house  of  Portugal.— Finye*  del 
rez,  p.  262. 


[Joam  Ill't  Character.'} 
BifA  throws  a  strong  ligbt  upon  tbe 
ter  of  Joam  III. . . .  que  Ihe  era  bum 

0  ttcrupido  e  qtuui  tornierito  aquella 
Jam,  que  diasemos,  e  sobia,  que  tinha 
iuUbs  apostolicas  a  promulgaijam  do 
elbo,  serviqo  e  conserva^am  do  culto 

nas  partes  da  conquista.  Donde 
ia  Mtin  mgar  tmjtca  eotua,  que  the 
m  para  bem  da  ehritttatdade,  um  nen- 
•.Mpeito  a  ga»to»  e  detpemt,  e  acudir 
:^ens,  mandados,  cartas,  e  prorisoSs 

1  tudo  o  que  Ihe  representavam  em 
da  fe  a  beneficio  dos  ChiistSos." — 


Padre  M.  Praneitco  de  Sotro.] 
>  anno  de  1940  sahio  o  Padre  M. 
SCO  de  Roma  sem  outra  Topa,  que 
I  mesma  pobre  e  singela  que  trazia 
i ;  aem  mais  alforge  uem  livros  que 
'iaiio  per  que  rezava,  e  em  fim  tam 


levemente,  como  s?  fora  dizer  nissa  a  sam 
Pedro,  e  nam  a  huma  Jornada,  em  que  avia 
de  passar  boa  parte  da  Europa,  rodear  quasi 
a  Africa,  e  discorrer  sem  tcnuo  algnm  per 
toda  a  Asia." — Luceka,  toI.  I,  p.  SS. 


{^las  parentum  pejor  am*. — Hob,  Od.] 
"  Pebo,  Dial  pecado,  los  tiempos  de  agora 
mucho  al  contrario  son  de  los  passados,  se- 
gun  el  poco  amor  y  menoa  verdai),  que  en 
las  gente«  contra  sus  reyes  se  halla ;  y  esto 
deve  causar  la  costclocion  del  mundo  ser 
mas  envegecida,  que  perdida  la  mayor  parte 
de  la  virtud  no  puede  llevar  el  fruto  que 
devia;  asst  como  la  conaoda  tierra,  que  nl 
el  mucho  labror,  ni  la  escogido  simiente 
pueden  defender  los  cardos  y  las  eapinos 
con  las  otras  yervas  de  poca  provecbo  que 
en  ella  nocen." — Gasciobikinez  de  Mon- 
TAI.VO,  Amadis,  1.  4,  C  294. 


Pedro  IL'tJirit-born  Son. 
S.  FiANCisco  Xavieb  had  the  whole 
credit  of  thb  birth. — " Foy  o  Zachariaa" 
.says  ViBTBA,  "a  ng'a  oraqam  tf  ijiiercasam 
etm/euon  lempre  Sua  Magetlade  que  devia 
aqutUefiho.  Asiim  o  tine  en  por  daae  car- 
tat,  em  que  de  boea  de  »eu  Confenor,  recon- 
hecendo-teja  May  Sua  Majealade,  promettia 
que  ojilho  {ipte  nam  duvidava  ter  JWio)  atria 
de  por  por  lobrenome  Xarier,  porgue  S. 
Fraucitco  Xauier  Iho  dera.  E  para  que 
provemos  com  effeyto,  lancemot  m  coniai,  qa£ 
en  dizia.  Peloi  diat  do  parto  e  do  ruuci- 
tnenio  »e  inferem  naturalmente  ot  da  eoneey- 
qam ;  e  quando  natceo  o  noiso  Principe  ? 
Aot  trinta  de  AgOMto :  2a^o  bem  te  ir^ere, 
que  fay  eoncebido,  ou  na  vetpera,  on  no  dia 
de  S.  Frandeeo  Xavier,  que  tam  o  primeiro 
e  segando  de  Detefnbro.  Contemot  agora, 
Dezembro,  Janeyro,  Fevereyro,  Mar^o,  Abrii, 
Sfayo,  JtaUio,  Juiho,  Agofto; — eit  —  aqui 
pontuolmetUe  o>  nove  mezet." — Falavra  de 
Deos  Desempenhada.  p.  94. 


Q.  Maria  Francisco, 

*'  A  mayor  Jineza  que  fez  par  nds  aqueUe 
incomparavel  espirito,  par  desengano  Sf  re- 
medio  do  reyno,  foy  descerse  da  majestade  a 
aJteza^  Sf  humanarse  ao  segundo  lugar  de 
Princesa,  a  que  no  trono  jr  na  corva  era  12a- 
inha,  Porem  Deos,  que  ainda  nesta  vida 
quiz  premiar  condignamente  huma  ac^d  tarn 
heroiccL,  ordenon  que  a  morte  del  Rey  se  an- 
ticipasse  a  sua ;  para  que  reposta  no  solio  da 
primitiva  Mc^estade,  assim  coma  tinha  en- 
trado  em  Portugal  Rainha,  sahisse  do  mundo 
Rainha'* — ^Vietba,  Falavra  de  Deos,  &c. 
p.  50. 


^/\/V^S/NA/«A/\/tM/V>^iA^>MM^ 


[Difficulty  of  holding  many  to  the  Faith,] 

"  AoRA  avia  venido  del  Norte  y  de  Ale- 
mania  mucha  gente  Espanola  inficionada  de 
la  heregia ;  porque  las  cenizas  de  la  F^  no 
se  pudieron  conservar  mucho  tiempo  cali- 
entes  sin  gran  dificultad  entre  los  jelos  del 
Septentrion;  y  vino  tambien  alguna  No- 
bleza  teiiida  del  color  de  una  libertad  en- 
ganosa,  que  en  materias  de  Religion  qniere 
parezer  sabiduria,  j  es  argumento  de  que 
la  F^  no  solo  esta  difunta,  sino  tan  fria  que 
esta  expuesta  como  cadayer  a  la  corrupcion, 
y  a  la  total  ruyna." — CABDiNAii  Cibn-fub- 
oos.     Vida  del  S,  Fran,  de  Borga^  p.  245. 


WW^W^W%AAA«W^W«MMM 


\Due  Consideration  previous  to  a  Rupture,] 

**Ja  seja  que  autre  muitas  gentes  se 
passSo  muitas  embalxadas  e  recados,  antes 
que  OS  feitos  venham  a  rompimento.  Dando 
lugar  ao  tempo,  que  passe  sem  espargimento 
de  sangue,  o  que  autre  a  na^ad  dos  Fortu- 
guezes,  e  aquella  barbara  gente  he  pelo 
contrario,  porque  alii  nSo  ha  Arautos,  nem 
Fassavantes,  nem  outras  officiaes  d' Armas, 
nem  Mestres  Theologos,  nem  outras  Santos 
Doutores,  que  possflo  per  conciencia,  ou 
per  Direito  Dlyino,  ou  Humano,  abranger 
as  imizades,  que  sasy  per  hum  milheiro 
d^annos  d*amballas  partes  jazem  reigadas, 
e  soomente  o  vencimento  de  cada  huma  das 


partes  he  o  principal  azo  de  se  as  pelejas 
partirem.'* — Chronica  do  Comde  Dow  Pe- 
dro, p.  218. 


•«AMMMM«MMMN««A«^«A^MA>V 


[Muy  leal  etfiel  servidora  Cidada  de  IMoa,] 

"  Eli  Ret  de  Fortugal  nom  era  casado, 
nem  tinha  parenta  nem  IrmSLa  tal,  que  por 
elle  fizesse  oragSo,  nem  de  sens  feitos  tivesse 
sentido,  salvo  a  sua  muy  leal  et  fiel  serri- 
dora  Cidade  de  Lisboa,  que  por  sua  sande 
e  estado  do  Reyno  era  muy  solidta  et 
cuidosa,  et  assi  como  a  madre  ha  dd  do 
filho,  e  a  ama,  que  o  cria,  sente  mor  pens, 
que  outro  nenhum,  assi  ella,  que  era  madre 
e  criadora  destes  feitos,  sentia  o  carrego 
de  tarn  gram  negocio,  mais  que  outro  lugar 
que  no  Reyno  ouvesse." — Frrmam  Lorss, 
n.  101. 


W^^^^^^^^^^^hA^^^^A^^k^^ 


lEl  Rey  de  CasteUa.] 

'*  Oh  que  fermosa  cousa  era  de  vir  em 
tad  alto  et  poderoso  senhor,  pomo  era  £1 
Rey  de  Castella,  com  tauta  multidSo  de 
gentes  assi  por  mar,  como  por  terra,  postos 
em  tarn  grande  e  boa  ordenan^a  ter  cer- 
cada  tSo  nobre  Cidade,  et  ella  assi  guar- 
necida  de  gentes  et  darmas,  con  taes  sti- 
zamentos  por  sua  guarda  et  defensam,  em 
tanto,  que  dizem  os  que  o  vira5,  que  tam 
fermoso  ccrco  de  Cidade  nam  era  em  me- 
moria  de  homens  que  fosse  visto  de  mu/ 
longos  annos  at4  aquelle  tempo.** — Ibid. 
205. 


^^^^^%^^^^^^^^^/v^^^^^^^^ 


[Pater'nosters  and  Ave-Mary^s  in  PortU' 

guezeJ] 

—  "  Os  sens  Padre-nossos  e  Ave^Mariai 
seram  mais  bem  ouvidos  de  Deos  na  Lingoa 
Portugueza  que  todo  o  Officio  FlcclesiasHco 
na  Latina, — Vemos  in  Portugal  tanias  catas 
iUustres  sem  herdeiros ;  ese  se  correr  afdtha 
as  que  puderam  ser  mays,  nam  sey  se  se 
achdram  culpadas  contra  o  Rosario,  O  certo 
he  que  nam  tendo  herdeiro  a  Rainha  de 
Franga  Dona  Branca,  S.  Domingos  Ike 
aconselhou  que  rezasse  o  Rosario,  e  logo  teve 
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km  lalfiiho  eomo  S.  XaM."— Vibtm,  Serm. 
Umq.  6,  p.  220,  22). 


[Ciipe  de  Verd  Itlandt  wrongly  iM$ned.'\ 
Columbus  said  the  Cape  de  Yerds  bad 
been  falsely  named,  for  whenerer  he  had 
seen   them  thej   were   diy  and  gterile. — 
KutBB*,  1.  3.  9. 


[The  Cid.-\ 

Gosz^MJO  vz  Bbrceo  (Vida  de  S.  Dom. 

S91)  calls  ft  poor  mto  Cid,  m  nomne  era  bd. 


TAUNCtA  DEL  Cid  is  still  the  popular 
name  of  the  city — or  was  so  in  Ocampo's 


[Carriim  Jliwr.] 

CAmKioK  is  the  name  of  a  river  which 
rises  in  the  Sierra  de  Femia,  and  falls  into 
the  Ksuerga.— OcAMPO,  1.  2.  33. 
"  Arlan^a,  Pisnerga,  y  aan  Carrion 
(iozan  de  nombres  de  rios,  empero 
Despues  de  juntados  llamamos  los  Duero." 
Jdak  dx  Mbna.  Copia,  p.  162. 

They  all  pass  near  Yalladolld,  and  fall 
bto  tlie  Douro. 


IMeitim  and  Ot  Comet  of  ISSO.] 
In  15S0,  the  year  of  Cardinal  Henrique's 
death,  there  appeared  a  comet,  which  was 
rappoaed  to  be  the  same  that  had  been 
seen  two  years  before,  when  Sebastian  pe- 
rished. An  astrologer,  whom  Vieyra  calls 
bo,  wrote  a  tract  about  it,  in  which  he 
said  that  the  comet  pointed  to  the  year  1604, 
when  a  new  star  would  appear  in  that  same 
part  of  the  heayens  where  the  (M>met  had 
disappeared.  Mathematicians  laughed  at 
the  prediction :  four  and  twenty  years  how- 
ever elapsed,  and  the  new  star  appeared. 


Mealino  lived  to  behold  the  fulfilment  of 
his  prediction,  and  to  triumph  in  it.  Sago, 
he  vrrote,  autem  legat  qua  in  Iraetaht  meo 
tneteor-iutrologo-phynco  de  eometa  onm  mil- 
ietimi  qtdngentenmi  el  ocb^eiimi,  teripeeriia, 
inoeniet  (tnirabile  dictu  /)  Comelam  dicti  mint 
digittim  intenditie  in  haw  noram  tleUam ;  dif 
paruit  enim  in  hoc  loco,  quo  nunc  tteUa  fidget. 
Ileptero  (doubtless  this  is  a  printer's  blun- 
der, and  Kepler  Is  meant,)  wrote  upon  this 
new  star,  maintaining  that  Meslino  could 
not  possibly  have  foretold  its  appearance  by 
any  rules  of  art,  but  that  it  must  have  been 
by  inspiration.  He  added  that  all  the  astro- 
li^ers  of  Germany,  astonished  at  the  pro- 
digy, esclaimed  sa  if  with  one  voice,  Stella 
nova,  Rex  novua  I  confidently  presaging  the 
appearance  of  a  new  king ;  and  so  strong 
was  this  persuasion,  that  in  many  cities 
measures  were  taken  by  the  magistrates  to 
suppress  the  people  if  they  should  attempt 
to  revolt  and  choose  a  king  in  consequence 
of  it.  This  is  a  singular  fact  in  human  his- 
tory, and  it  was  well  suited  to  the  weakness 
of  Vieyra's  mind.  German  astrology,  says 
he,  was  right  in  the  name  and  dignity  of 
king, — in  every  thing  else  it  erred, — for  the 
star  itself  sdd  and  showed  that  Spain  was 
to  be  the  province,  Portugal  the  kingdom, 
and  King  Joam  IV.  the  person.  Spain  the 
province,  because  the  star  api>eared  in  Sa- 
gittarius, the  constellation  which  governs 
Spain :  Portugal  the  kingdom,  because  it 
appeared  in  Serpentario. 

Portugal  being  the  kingdom  which  has 
the  Serpent  for  its  crest ;  King  Joam  IV. 
the  person,  because  he  was  bom  in  1604,  the 
very  year  of  the  star;  and  as  the  star  was 
bom  in  the  place  when  the  comet  disap- 
peared, so  was  he  bom  to  succeed  in  the 
place  when  Henrique  died. — Vikiba.  J^- 
lawadeDeo)  Detemprnhada,  p.  75-77. 


Q.  Mar.  Fnmdtea. 
"  O  gemer  not  doret   nam   he  imperfey 
imnuu  he  mayor  perfeyfam  nam  gemer. — 
?  hama  eoiueieneia  tam  detiocubcy  <pe  ditia 
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fazia  escrupulo,  et  se  confessava  logo ;  hum 
Espirito  tarn  puro  et  tarn  purificado  com  seis 
mezes  de  Purgatorio^  vede  se  voaria  direyto 
ao  Ceor — ViEYBA,  Serm.  nao  Exequias, 
p.  53. 


'«^/s^^/^^/w^^lA^/v\A^v^^A^ 


AffoMo  VL 

"  Eba  manco  de  hum  fre,  era  ale^rjado 
de  hum  bra^o,  et  naquella  parte  da  cabe^a 
padecia  o  mesmo  defeyto;  porque  a  for^a 
do  mal,  de  que  escapon  quasi  milagrosa- 
mente,  como  diziam  os  medicos,  o  partio 
pelo  mejo;  mas  assim  partido  pelo  mejo, 
o  vimos  sempre  vitorioso ;  que  parece  qui^k 
mostrar  Deos  a  todas  as  nagoens,  que  bas- 
tava  a  metade  de  hum  Rey  de  Portugal, 
para  resister  e  Yencer  a  major  monarchia 
do  mundo." — ^Vietba.  Palavra  de  Deos  De- 
semperhadot  p.  82. 

O,  Rodriguez  in  Leyria, 

"  Assi  que  se  ao  Mestre  abalar3o  todos 
OS  dentas,  como  a  Rainha  disse  em  Castella, 
bem  abalon  este  et  apodreceo,  at^  que  cahio 
de  todo,  como  fizerSo  os  outros." — F.  Lopez, 
p.  360. 

[^urtc.  King  of  the  VisigothsJ] 

**  Iste  (Euricus  fratricidal)  quodam  die, 
congregatis  in  coUoquio  Oothis,  tela^  qua 
omnes  habebant  in  manibus^  a  parte  ferri  vel 
acie,  alia  vindi,  alia  roseo,  alia  croceo,  alia 
nigra  colore,  naiuralem  ferri  speciem  vidit 
aliquandiu  habuisse  mutatam** — S.  Isidob. 
Hist.  Goth.  Espana  Sagrada,  6.  494. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^A 


IThe  Palaces  of  Oeliana,'] 

**  Sn  este  Aku^ar  y  Palacios,  y  en  las 
vistas  y  mirador  dellos  se  dize  mdgarmente 
aver  travado  amores  el  Rey  Don  Rodrigo 
ultimo  de  los  Oodos  con  Florinda,  que  assi 
se  Uamava  la  hija  del  Conde  Don  Julian,  (a 
la  qual  los  ArcJyes  por  nombre  ivfame  Hanui' 

*  See  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall,  c.  xxxtI. 
vol.  6,  p.  195.  Milinan.— J.  W.  W. 


ron  la  Cava,  que  qmere  dezir,  mala  muger;) 
y  se  cuenta  que  la  vido  estar  en  sujardin  que 
Uegava  a  Santa  Leocadia,  porque  en  estos 
tiempos  entre  la  casa  real  y  la  basilica  de 
Santa  Leocadia  no  avia  caUe  m  camino  en 
medio.** — ^Fbancisco  db  Pisa,  Desc.  de  To- 
ledo, 1.  1,  c.  7. 

These  palaces  of  Geliana  are  equallj 
famous  in  history  and  in  romance.  There 
it  was  that  Alfonso  YI.  held  his  Cortes  to 
decide  the  cause  between  the  Cid  Ruy  Diaz 
and  the  Infantes  of  Carrera. 


••^^^^^^^A«^«^«/V^^«^VA/>'W 


[Jeronimo  Corte  RealJ] 

'*  E8TAin>o  nestes  termos  e  revolto 
Perigoso  combate,  els  vem  correndo 
Hum  Sacro  Sacerdote,  e  traz  erguido 
Nas  maos  hum  Crucifixo,  que  em  tal  bora 
Ao  forte  da  furor,  for9as  ao  fraco. 
Dos  outros  baluartes,  vem  correndo 
Tambem  alguns  soldados,  que  mostrayam 
Querer  morrer  por  elle,  e  ganhar  honra. 
Envolvense  cos  Mouros,  e  o  Yigairo 
Chegando,  con  clamores  altos  disse, 
O  fieis  cavalleiros  vede  e  Christo 
Que  aqui  crucificado  esta  presente : 
Olhaj  as  sanctas  chagas,  que  derramSo 
O  sangue  divinal,  que  das  entranhas 
Daquella  pura  Virgem  foj  tomado. 
Vede  o  divino  lado  todo  aberto, 
E  o  cora<;am  partido  :  vede  os  bracjos 
Estendidos  na  cruz,  com  mil  tormentos. 
Com  mil  deshonras  morto,  por  nos  outros. 
Morrey  por  tam  bom  Deos,  o  Portugueses, 
Morrej  neste  lugar,  e  a  Fe  Sagrada 
Deffendei  fortemente,  que  esperando 
Este  Senhor  esta  por  Yossas  almas. 
Nam  yejais  maltratar  sua  sancta  Imagem, 
Baste  o  que  padeceo  por  nossas  culpas.'* 

Successo  do  Segundo  Cerco  de 
Diu,  canto  11. 


[GrenadaJ\ 

SwniBUENB  mentions  an  etymology  of 
Granada  fix>m  Nata,  the  assumed  name  of 
Count  Julian*s  daughter,  and  Gar,  a  cave 
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lich  she  retired  after  the  battle  of 
3.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
*  the  name  or  the  legend. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^0% 


[^The  ZinganesJ] 

?HSSB  Zinganes  haye  a  pretty  odd  way 
ing  prizes  ;  they  keep  with  their  barks 
the  bar  of  the  Sindy,  and  when  they 
ly  merchant  bark  coming,  they  get  to 
rindward  of  him,  and  being  come  up 
f  near  before  they  lay  him  on  board, 
throw  into  the  bark  a  great  many  pots 
>f  lime  reduced  into  a  small  powder ; 
ind  driving  this  dust  against  the  men 
ure  on  board,  blinds  them,  and  renders 
unable  to  make  defence.  In  the  mean 
they  board  and  leap  into  the  bark, 
ig  every  soul  to  sword  (for  they  have 
ber  arms  but  swords  and  arrows :)  and 
r  have  a  mind  to  save  their  lives,  there 
other  way  for  it,  but  to  jump  into  the 
ind  so  avoid  their  fury  until  they  be 
ily  masters  of  the  vessel ;  for  till  then 
give  no  quarter:  but  when  they  find 
selves  sure  of  their  prize  they  shed  no 
blood,  and  make  prisoners  of  all  that 
in  alive;  to  hinder  whose  escaping, 
cut  the  tendon  that  is  above  the  heel 
ch  leg,  which  renders  them  for  ever 
le  to  run  away ;  and  indeed,  it  is  not 
)le  for  a  man  who  has  these  nerves  cut. 
Then  they  carry  them  to  their  habi- 
LS,  and  set  them  to  keep  their  flocks, 
ut  any  hopes  whilst  they  live  of  being 
sred  from  that  bondage,  which  is  worse 
death  itself.'* — ^Thevenot. 


^^^^^^^^^^^iM^^^^t^V^^A^ 


IThe  Just  Cause."] 

OK  que,  si  soy  escandalo  a  los  mios, 
1  injustos  me  condenan  ellos ; 
[ue  a  la  seduccion,  a  los  halagos 
iioro  vencedor  no  me  escondieron? 
do  el  furor  y  la  venganza  ardian, 
do  ya  el  hambre  y  el  violento  fuego 
OS  a  devoraruos  amagaban ; 


Era  justo,  era  honroso  en  aquel  tiempo 
Que  yo  a  los  pies  del  Arabe  irritado, 
Fuese  d  ablandar  su  corazon  de  acero. 
Y  voy,  y  mis  plegarias  el  camino 
Hallan  de  la  piedad,  y  alza  contento 
Este  pueblo  su  frente,  y  sacudida 
De  el  la  muerte  espantosa  huye  rugiendo. 
Todos,  Senor,  entonces  me  aclamaban ; 
Todos ;  y  en  tanto  que  al  enorme  peso 
De  sus  cadenas  agoviada  Espana 
Mira  asolados  sin  piedad  sus  templos. 
HoUados  con  furor  sus  moradores, 
Yioladas  sus  mugeres,  en  el  seno 
De  la  paz  mas  feliz  Gixon  descensa.** 

Quintan  A. 


Pektyo, 

"  Ya  en  el  cielo  ante  Dios  dichoso  aristas 
Grozando  el  premio  a  tu  valor  debido, 
Ya  proscripto  en  le  tierra,  y  triste  aun 

gimas; 
Oye  la  voz  de  tu  angustiada  hermana, 
Perdonala.    Tu  esfuerzo  y  osadia 
A  defender  la  patria  no  bastaron ; 
Sufre  que  yo  la  alivie  en  su  desdicha, 
Que  yo  la  madre  y  protectora,  sea 
Da  los  vencidos  que  en  su  amor  con- 

fian.**  QuiNTANA. 


<^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^A^^^^ 


^Wholesale  Destruction,'] 

Alonso  Eli  Catoijco,  as  he  could  not 
keep  the  cities  he  won,  depopulated  and 
destroyed  them,  putting  all  the  Moors  to 
the  sword,  and  removing  the  Christians. 
— ^MoBALBS,  13.  14.  1. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


The  Marquis  d*Astorga  says  to  his  Mistress 

"  Ante  ti  el  seso  mio 

Siente  tantos  alboro^os 
de  turbado, 
Como  quando  va  el  Judio 
por  el  monte  de  toro90s 
Al  mereado.** 

CancionerOy  fi*.  83. 
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Thb  Comendador  RomaD,  in  some  yerses 
addressed  to  his  mistress,  because  she  told 
him  que  fuesse  para  feo^ — ^to  be  gone  for  an 
ugly  fellow, — calls  himself — 

un  rustico  feo 


It 


un  grossero  puro  loro, 
un  Turco,  Judio,  Guineo, 
desdonado  sin  arreo, 

una  figura  de  Moro. 

**  nacido  de  Luzbel 
Moro  siSmpre  por  refran 
con  mi  cara  de  buriel, 
salido  por  mongibel 
o  si  quiere  de  vulcan." 

CancionerOy  ff.  82. 

A  PoBTuouEZE  Hymn,  to  the  tune  of 
Crod  save  the  King,  was  performed  in  Lon- 
don on  the  first  birth-day  of  the  Prince  af- 
ter the  emigration. 

"  Deos  guarde  o  nosso  Rey, 
Sua  vontade  he  ley 

Ah  I  viva  El  Rey,"  &c. 

**  No  Luzo  cora^am 
Perfeita  submissam 
Ao  nosso  Rey.** 

This  was  its  political  feeling. 


wvw^w»/^^^^\<w^^»v^w» 


\^E8Cobar^s  Collection,'] 

The  fifth  ballad  in  Escobar*s  collection 
is  apparently  by  the  same  hand  as  the  four 
preceding  ones,  and  b  also  not  to  be  found 
in  Sepulveda*s.  It  is  in  the  same  hectoring 
and  vulgar  spirit. 


^A^^^^^A^^^^M^^^MMMMM^ 


[^SeptdvedoCs  CoQecHan,'] 

SBPuiiyEDA*8  Collection  seems  to  have 
been  arranged  by  some  Flemish  editor  quite 
ignorant  of  Spanish  history — the  chrono- 
logy is  so  completely  confused.  Ballads 
about  all  the  Sanchos,  jumbled  together  in 
sequence,  as  if  they  appertained  to  one  and 
the  same. 


32.  2.  Banishment  of  the  Cid. 

35.  Victory  at  Alcocer. 

36.  Inf.  of  Carrion. 
43.  2.  Martin  Pelaez. 

46.  Present  to  Alfonso,  after  the  capture 
of  Valencia. 

47.  2.  K.  Bucar. 

48.  Cowardice  of  the  Carrions. 

49.  Quarrel  with  them  before  the  King. 

50.  Apparition  of  St.  Peter. 

51.  2.  Release  of  K.  Sancho. 

53.  Death  of  Sancho. 

54.  2.  Almofalas  at  Rueda. 

55.  2.  )  _  ^    ^  ^      . 
^g   2  i  ^^*  ^^  Carrion. 

58.  Quarrel  with  Sancho  at  Zamora. 

61.  Tribute  won  from  Seville. 

62.  2.  Ofiers  BabrecS  to  Alfonso,  after 
the  judgement  against  the  Infantes. 

63.  The  five  Kings. 

64.  2.  Appeal  of  Ximena. 

66.  Lazarus. 

67.  2.  Salvadores  taken  and  rescued. 

69.  His  rescue. 

70.  The  Ivory  Chair. 

72.  Oath  administered  to  Alfonso. 

73.  2.  Defeat  of  the  Moors  at  Atrenga. 
Not  in  Escobar. 

74.  Why  caUed  the  Cid. 

75.  K.  of  Aragon*s  Ambush. 

75.  2.  Combat  with  the  Inf.  of  Carrion. 
79.  His  return  afterwards. 

79.  2.  His  last  illness. 

80.  2.  His  last  orders. 

82.  His  death. 

83.  Victory  after  death. 
85.  2.  Interment. 

87.  The  Cid  and  the  Jew. 

88. 2.  Battle  for  Calahorra.  Not  in  Escobar. 

110.  Battle  between  Sancho  and  Alfonso. 

113.  Banner  of  Cardena. 

122.  2.  Death  of  Sancho. 

167.  2.  Death  of  Grarcia  in  prison. 

169.  Capture  of  Coimbra. 


^^AA^^^^^^^^^^^^^w^^^w^ 


lOpinion  of  Admiral  Stavarinus.'] 

'*  I  PLACB  the  first  germination  of  those 
seeds  of  destruction  in  the  period,  when  the 
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inquest  of  countries  and  the  increase  of  ter- 
tory  were  more  the  object  of  the  Company's 
tention,  than  the  prosecution,  increase, 
'  improvement  of  their  commerce  and  na- 
gation  ;  and  this  period  is,  in  my  opinion, 
be  defined,  as  having  chiefly  existed  fix>m 
e  year  1660  to  1670,  during  which  time 
was  that  the  Company  made  themselves 
asters  of  the  Portuguese  establishments 
1  the  Malabar  coast,  and  of  the  Island  of 
elebes,  both  which  acquisitions  cost  them 
great  expense  of  blood  and  incalculable 
easures,  and  have  never  been  of  any  other 
lan  an  imaginary  advantage  to  their,  in- 
rests." — Stavorinus,  vol.  3,  p.  424. 


VVW\*S/\/\/>/\/W>/WN/N/V\/V» 


Dan  AnUndOy  Rex  PartugalluB. 

Inteb  te  regnumque  tuum  divortia  nuper, 
At  sine  consensu  facta  fuere  tuo. 
'icere  de  regno  potes  ipse  tuo,  quod  et  olim 
Christus  de  regno  dixerat^  ipse  suo." 

OWBN. 

Las  400  respuesias, 

"  No  falta  su  Senoria 

de  un  truhan  una  jota 

quando  en  la  de  Aljubarota 
loando  su  rey  dezia ; 

mato  moytos  Castejaos 

moyto  boos  de  chibaos, 
y  aiuda  de  Judeos, 
y  non  por  gra^a  de  Decs 

mas  boa  for9a  de  maos.*' 


^^^^0^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


[^Ostentatious  Prayers,'] 

The  host  of  Simam  Bodrigues  at  Fer- 
ra  made  the  same  experiment  to  discover 
s  real  character,  which  Bernardo  de  Quin- 
tal had  tried  upon  St.  Francesco.  He 
Itched  him  by  night.  Simam  got  up, 
*uck  fire,  lighted  a  candle,  and  past  the 
eater  part  of  the  night  in  prayer.  J£  the 
suit  had  prayed  in  the  dso'k,  or  if  either 

>  Bsgnum  mtum  turn  ett  de  hoc  mundo. 


of  them  had  prayed  silently,  their  host^ 
would  not  have  been  satisfied — ^but  it  is  not 
the  characteristics  of  saints  to  hide  their 
candles  under  a  bushel. — ^B.  Tellbz,  Chron, 
de  Comp,  1.  1,  c.  6,  §  4. 


%^^^^^v%^^^w^v%^^^w^^ 


[Distinction  between  the  Manchua  and  the 
AlmadiaS\ 

PiETBo  Della  Yallb  dcscribes  the 
Manchua  as  having  twenty  or  twenty-four 
oars,  differing  from  the  AlmadiOy  inasmuch 
as  it  is  larger,  and  has  a  spacious  poop 
covered  with  an  awning. 


[  TransubstantiaiionJ] 

*^JEt  Verbum  Caro  factum  est^  e  alguns 
simpres  e  ignorantes,  que  esto  nom  enten- 
diam,  perguntavam  que  queria  dizer  aquillo  ? 
E  outros  por  sabor  respondiam,  que  queria 
dizer,  muito  caro/eito  he  este;  verdade  he, 
diziam  elles,  mas  prazera  a  Deos  que  o 
tomara  hoje  de  bom  mercado." — Fernam 
Lopes,  p.  105. 


[Mean  Conduct  of  the  Court  of  Portugal,'] 

Habhis  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Warton  relates 
the  following  anecdote,  1763. 

"  The  conduct  of  the  court  of  Portugal  to 
our  countrymen  who  saved  them  has  been 
scandalously  mean.  An  English  officer,  who 
maintained  a  post  with  a  small  force  against 
the  whole  Spanish  army,  and  thereby  pre- 
served one  of  the  richest  provinces  in  Por- 
tugal, had  sent  him  for  a  present  from  the 
government  five-and-twenty  moidores,  with 
a  lame  excuse  that  the  necessities  of  the 
government  would  not  permit  them  to  send 
any  more.  The  officer,  with  a  becoming 
magnanimity,  returned  the  money,  adding 
that  he  was  sorry  for  the  necessities  of  the 
state,  and  that,  if  they  pleased,  there  was 
the  like  sum  of  money  of  his  at  their  ser- 
vice in  the  hands  of  his  agent.** — Wooll*8 
Memoirs  of  Joseph  Warton, 


\ 
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fully  collected  the  scattered  hair,  and  still 
religiously  preserve  it.'* — Ibid.  vol.  1,  p. 


[  Unfeigned  Devotion.'] 

"  Maitt  pilgrims  resorted  annually  to  the 
Cathedral  before  the  revolution  of  1820; 
but  their  numbers  decreased  in  consequence 
of  the  provincial  disturbances  which  fol- 
lowed that  event :  yet  I  saw  many  persons 
kneeling  around  the  shrine,  absorbed  in 
prayer,  and  fully  impressed  with  the  belief 
that  the  mortal  remains  of  the  saint  rested 
beneath  their  feet,  and  that  his  guardian 
spirit  was  hovering  around  them.  I  observed 
one  man  particularly  who  was  bending  for- 
ward in  the  attitude  of  prayer ;  his  eyes 
were  fixed  upon  the  shrine,  his  hands 
clasped,  and  he  had  such  an  expression  of 
intense  devotion  on  hb  pallid  features  that 
I  believe  scarcely  any  external  sound  or 
sight  could  have  distracted  his  attention.** 
— Lord  Caernabvon,  Portugal  and  Oal' 
licioj  vol.  1,  p.  129. 


VN/V/V^^^i^*V\^i^/\/\/\/S/>/N/N*^ 


[^Reply  of  Don  Carlos.'] 

"When  Ferdinand  consented  to  resign 
the  crown  of  his  ancestors,  and  abandon  the 
people  who  were  nobly  struggling  to  defend 
that  crown,  D.  Carlos  refused  to  give  up 
his  birthright,  or  to  forfeit  his  eventual  title 
by  any  voluntary  act,  saying  that  he  was 
bom  a  prince  of  Spain,  and  would  maintain 
his  just  rights  to  the  last  hour  of  hb  life.** 
— Portugal  and  ChUicia^  vol.  2,  p.  265. 


*>^'^^^^t^^^^WN^^k/'^V%^^^^ 


[Don  Pedro  stem  in  Death,] 

^  Lord  Caernarvon  who  was  at  Alco- 
ba^i  in  1827,  says  that  when  the  bodies  were 
dragged  from  the  vault,  D.  Pedro,  stem 
even  in  death,  is  said  to  have  retained  the 
severe  expression  which  never  forsook  hb 
countenance  after  the  perpetration  of  that 
dreadful  deed  which  rendered  him  home- 
less !  Iries,  he  adds,  was  still  lovely ;  her 
hair  retained  its  auburn  colour.  After  the 
departure  of  the  French,  the  much  calum- 
niated but  far  more  civilized  monks  care- 


37. 


>/ws/vw*<s^«*»^«^s/s/\/\«<* 


\Dreadful  Retribution,] 

**  In  one  instance  the  Gallician  peasants 
enticed  a  large  party  into  their  cottages, 
set  before  them  their  best  provisions  and 
their  best  wines,  and  when  they  saw  them 
so  far  intoxicated  as  to  be  stupified,  thej 
secured  the  doors,  barred  up  the  windows, 
set  fire  to  their  own  dwellings,  and  getting 
upon  a  neighbouring  eminence  beheld  with 
stem  delight  the  progress  of  the  flames.  The 
destruction  of  their  houses,  and  all  their 
goods  was  seen  without  a  murmur  by  the 
women  and  the  very  children.  Not  a  word 
was  spoken  till  the  last  roof  had  fallen  in, 
when  knowing  that  not  one  of  their  ene- 
mies could  possibly  have  escaped,  they  gave 
vent  to  their  suppressed  passion  in  a  fierce 
shout  of  exultation.*^ 

"There  was  more  eloquence,"  says  the 
author  from  whose  singularly-interesting 
book  I  derive  this  anecdote, — "there  was 
more  deep  dbinterestedness,  there  was  more 
genuine  patriotism  in  that  wild  burst  of  na- 
tural feeHng,  than  in  aU  the  studied  decla- 
mations of  the  Cortes.*' — Ibid.  vol.  1,  p. 
138. 


»*\/WN/>i/\/*^>*<rfV>/>/V/\^/>/>i/N^ 


[Ferocity  of  the  French  Character,] 

"  Tampoco  hay  que  esperar,  segun  lo  acre- 
dita  la  experiencia  en  todos  tiempoSj  que  el 
Frances  se  canse  de  las  fatigas  y  peHgros 
de  las  campahas ;  si  le  sacan  Uorando  de  la 
casapatema,  vuelve  a  eUa  cantando^  u  echando 
bravatas,  Ni  hay  que  esperar  que  aflooce  par 
lajusticia  de  nuestra  causa :  la  guerra  parece 
que  es  su  elementOj  y  prescinde  del  fin  par 
que  pelea ;  ya  muere  por  coronar  reyes,  ya 
par  destronarlos ;  hoy  par  la  lihertady  ma- 
nana  por  el  despotismo,  Va  a  la  guerra 
coma  el  cabaUo ;  el  clarin  le  alienta,  y  corre 
con  el  ginete  Christiana  contra  el  Mora;  cae 
el  ginete  de  una  lanzada,  montalo  el  Moro,  y 
parte  con  el  nuevo  dueno  contra  el  Christicmo. 
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Xtfes  ya  es  otra  la  cauta;  oyer  cO' 
n  cuchara  de  pahf  y  hoy  hacen  ascos 
igiUa  de  plata  con  que  loe  sirve  su 
ayer  de  baxos  no  ee  veian  entre  el 
f  mahana  se  ven  evbidoe  en  hombros 
*rtuna  hasta  la  alteza  de  los  honores^  y 
8to  oriental  de  las  riquezasy  fruto  de 
intu  y  concussiones  que  piden  al  cielo 
zas.^ — Centineia  contra  Franceses, 

ittle  is  it  to  be  expected,  as  expe- 
as  shown  in  all  times,  that  the  French- 
ill  be  tired  of  the  fatigues  and  dangers 
paigning ; — if  they  take  him  weeping 
lis  father*s  house  he  returns  to  it 
r  or  uttering  bravados.  Nor  is  it  to 
>ed  that  the  justice  of  our  cause  will 
him;  war  seems  to  be  his  element, 
I  cares  not  for  what  he  fights :  now 
)  for  the  sake  of  crowning  kings,  now 
!  sake  of  dethroning  them ;  to-daj  for 
,  to-morrow  for  despotism.  He  goes 
like  the  horse, — the  trumpet  inspires 
ad  he  runs  with  the  Christian  lancier 
t  the  Moor;  the  lancier  falls,  the 
mounts  him,  and  off  he  sets  with  the 
laster  against  the  Christian.  In  the 
3  the  cause  is  different.  Testerdaj 
te  with  a  wooden  spoon,  and  to-daj 
urn  up  their  noses  at  the  silver  in 
their  host  serves  them.  Yesterday 
fere  so  low  that  they  cotdd  not  be 
1  the  dust ;  and  to-morrow  they  are 
ed  up  upon  the  shotdders  of  fortune 
height  of  honours  and  oriental  pomp 
les, — fruits  of  the  rapines  and  con- 
as  which  call  to  Heaven  for  ven- 


oiDiES,  or  rather  applications  for  the 
a  his  days. 

tion  nin  jejunio  no  11  valie  nada, 
Kjantos,  nin  menges,  nin  cirio,  ni  ob- 
ida" 
GrOMZAix)  DE  Bebcbo,  S,  Dom.  403. 


[^/  noble  Rey  Don  Fernando.'] 

"  Camuvando 

El  noble  Rey  Don  Fernando 

Con  esa  Reyna  Germana. 

De  Toledo,  no  se  quando 

For  Cordoba  la  Uana, 

De  pasada 

Yi  la  Corte  aposentada 

Toda,  y  sus  caballerizas. 

En  una  aldea  cuitada 

De  siete  casas  pajizas ; 

Y  Uovia, 

Que  el  cielo  se  deshacia 
Sobre  la  Reyna  y  las  Damas, 

Y  por  otra  parte  ardia 

Todo  el  campo  en  vivas  llamas. 
Unos  daben 

Voces,  porque  se  quemaban 
Como  si  fueran  hereges ; 

Y  por  otra  parte  andaban 
Nadando  los  almofrexes ; 

Y  veian 

No  pocos,  que  no  tenian 
Mejor  posada  que  el  buey,' 

Y  por  fuerza  se  metian 
En  la  camara  del  Rey 
En  manada, 

La  ropa  toda  mojada 
Dentra  y  fuera  del  lugar. 
Que  aun  al  fin  de  la  jomada 
Tuvimos  bien  que  enxugar 

Y  escurrir." 

Castillbjo,  tom.  2,  p.  142. 


^>W%A^«M^^^^«MM^^^^^kA/\. 


\Los  amanles  des  Teruel,'] 

^*  ToBiAMos  el  camino  sin  camino 
Por  unos  arenales  donde  el  Noto 
Mas  rezio  que  en  el  mar  sobervia  sopla, 

Y  causa  mayor  dano. — 

—  va  junto  al  suelo,  y  la  mas  parte 
De  la  tierra  levante,  y  hechos  dexa 
Hoyos  y  fosas  que  descubre  grandes, 

Y  de  la  arena  que  de  aquellas  saca 

Forma  unas  sierras,  y  imos  montes  forma. 

*        *        *        * 

Tan  rezio  y  tan  sobervio  esteva  entonces 
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Que  heria  con  mas  furia  j  mas  violencia ; 
De  suerte  que  ninguno,  j  yo  con  ellos 
Podiamos  tener  el  pie  tan  firme 
Que  pisada  la  arena  seca  j  rezia 
Debaxo  de  los  pies  no  deslizase. 
Que  si  fuera  la  tierra  de  la  Libia 
Un  poco  mas  pesada,  dura  y  fuerte 
Que  tuviera  unas  cuevas  cavernosas 
Donde  este  yiento  7  otro  se  encerraran, 
Al  mundo  lo  sacaron  de  sus  quicios : 
Mas  no  hallando  en  la  arena  resistencia 
Estable  permanece  etemamente, 
O  sea  ja  menguante,  o  ya  creciente. 

"  Viendo  pues  la  braveza  deste  viento 
En  el  suelo  tendidos  nos  echavamos, 
En  el  cuerpo  apretando  los  yestidos, 
Abragando  la  arena  como  suelen 
El  agna  los  que  nadan  peligrosos. 
Estavamos  assi  seguros  deste 
Dano  presente ;  pero  vino  tiempo 
Que  el  Boreas  proceloso  trastomava 
Grandissima  monton  de  seca  arena, 
Que  del  suelo  for^ava  a  levantamos, 

Y  a  vezes  nos  cercava  en  tomo  a  todos, 
Teniendonos  en  prensa  7  apretados, 
Que  parece  que  estavamos  tapiados. 

"  Sucedionos  milvezes  por  el  ayre 

Ver  columnas  venir,  y  venir  piedras 

Sobervias  de  edificios,  y  bolando 

Caer  a  nuestros  pies  no  se  de  donde. 
*        *        *        * 

*^  Yaxel,  jara,  serpiente,  salamandra, 
Sulcando  el  mar  de  Espana  a  vela  y  rema, 
Bolando  por  el  ayre  a  dar  el  bianco, 
Trepando  por  un  marmol  o  una  pena, 
Passando  por  las  llamas  abrasantes, 
Mes  seiial  y  camino  dexan  hecho 
Que  equel  que  en  arena  parecia. 

Y  estavamos  dudosos  a  que  mano 
Pudiessemos  echar,  o  azia  que  parte.** 

Juan  Yague  de  Salas,  canto  11,  p.  302. 


Vs^^l^^h^^^^^WVWS^WS^/V 


[Las  400  Respuestaa,'] 

**  QuiEir  es  el  que  fue  nascido 
dos  vezes,  y  condenado 
innocente  sin  peccado, 

y  por  dineros  vendido ; 


despojaronle  primero 

sur  vestidos  y  colores, 
y  estava  como  cordero 
levantado  en  el  madero 
por  nosotros  peccadores  P 

Respuesta. 

"  Senor  no  soy  obligado 

a  sab^  vuestra  intencion, 
mas  segun  tcngo  pensado 
de  algun  ansaron  asado 

quesistes  hazer  mencion. 
En  el  huevo  fue  nascido, 

y  del  huevo  fue  sacado, 
muerto,  pelade  y  vendido 

despues  en  palo  espetado.' 


W>A/WS/>/N/NAAM^>/S/V\M«SM 


\Nohle  Instinct  in  the  Canine  race.'] 

'*  Como  es  costumbre  ser  muy  favoridos 
Los  duenos  de  los  perros  Baleares, 
Teniendo  tan  agudos  los  sentidos 
Que  los  guardan  por  asperos  lugares, 
Ellos  velan,  y  siendo  acometidos, 
Aunque  sean  de  muchos  centenares, 
Defienden  a  su  dueiio  hasta  la  muerte, 
Con  el  valor  mostrando  su  alta  suerte.*^ 

Nic.  EspiNOSA.  2  part,  de  Orlando 
Furiosoy  canto  11,  p.  55. 


^^W^^^Si^/^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


On  the  wall  of  the  staircase  in  the  Town 
House  of  Toledo  these  verses  are  inscribed. 

"  Nobles  discretos  varones 
Que  gobemais  a  Toledo, 
En  aquestos  escalones 
Desechad  las  aficiones, 
Codicias,  amor,  y  miedo : 
Por  los  comunes  provechos 
Dexad  los  particulares : 
Pues  vos  fizo  Dios  pilares 
De  tan  altissimos  techos 
Estad  firmes  y  derechos.** 

Pbtbon. 
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[Influence  of  Woman.'] 

luS  peso  puede  hacer  en  la  balanza 
los  reynos  levanta  o  los  indina^ 
naflaca  tmiger  la  resistencia  r 

QurNTANA. 


[^Supremacy  of  Virtue,'] 

Todosabio  nunca  en  desconsuelo, 
nalgWML  tiene  abandonada^ 
amable  virtud  sin  los  exemplos,^* 

Yasgas  t  Fonzs. 


{^Sehores  EspanoUs  f] 

RE8  Espanoles  ?  que  la  hicistes 
ocalino  o  boca  del  infierno, 
con  la  espada  j  militar  gobiemo 
>casion  de  murmurar  le  distes  ? 

con  que  siempre  amanecistes 
16  quiere  volver  de  escuro  inviemo, 
uel  Gonzalo  j  su  laurel  etemo 
ien  a  Italia  j  Grecia  escurecistes. 
ialdad  de  Apolo  7  la  estafeta 
e  que  tenga  tanta  valentia, 
s  que  el  decir  mal  se  la  prometa; 

se  que  un  vecino  que  tenia 
ta  enfermedad  sano  secreta, 
endose  un  raguallo  cada  dia.** 

Tome  de  Bubguillos,  p.  63. 


W>>^k/>/V/<<^/SMi<WMSO/S/S^>/SAi> 


{^Safeguard  of  Innocence.] 

ssa  misma  forma,  cosa  es  verdadera, 
tio  a  Eva  de  Adam  compannera. 
>  mordieron  ambos  la  devedada  pera : 
osla  los  mortos  aun  essa  dentera.** 
cfZALO  DE  Bebceo.    S.  Dom.  p.  330. 


«^«^V^^^^^^^A^^A/%^A^A^ 


following  characteristic  account  of  a 
ueze  sacred  drama,  as  represented 
bon  in  the  year  1780,  is  given  by 
B  in  a  letter  first  printed  in  the  Li- 
Panorama  for  March,*  1809. 


"When  the  curtain  drew  up,  the  first 
scene  presented  a  view  of  the  clouds,  where 
a  figure,  like  a  Chinese  Mandarin,  seated  in 
a  chair,  was  like  an  arbiter  or  judge,  placed 
between  St.  Michael  and  Satan.  Satan  ac- 
cuses Michael,  and  Michael  scolds  like  an 
oyster  whench,  and  at  last  kicks  Satan  on 
the  head,  and  tumbles  him  down  out  of 
sight,  telling  him  to  go  to  hell  for  his  impu- 
dence. The  Chinese-like  figure  then  walks 
about  the  stage,  and  repeating  the  words 
of  the  Latin  Bible,  creates  the  world.  When 
he  orders  the  sun  to  govern  the  day,  a  lan- 
thom,  with  a  round  glass  in  it  circles  over 
the  stage,  which  is  darkened ;  in  like  man- 
ner the  moon  and  stars  appear ;  the  waters 
next  appear,  with  fishes*  heads  jumping 
through  them ;  but  when  land  animals  are 
to  be  made,  real  sheep  and  dogs  are  pro- 
duced through  the  trap-doors,  one  of  which 
latter  entertained  the  audience  by  barking 
at  the  sheep,  and  was  like  to  have  been  rude 
to  his  supposed  maker,  had  not  a  leg  pro- 
jected from  behind  the  scene  given  him  a 
kick,  which  sent  him  off  howling.  Adam 
is  next  made,  he  rises  through  the  stage, 
walks  about  a  while,  lies  down  to  sleep,  and 
the  Chinese  figure  pulls  Eve  out  of  his  side, 
and  gives  them  their  charges :  these  two 
are  quite  naked,  but  much  smaller,  and  no 
way  to  be  compared  in  excellence  to  the 
puppets  of  Opera.  The  next  scene  presents 
an  orange-grove,  a  serpent  climbs  a  tree, 
talks  to  Eve,  and  gives  her  an  orange  of 
his  teeth,  which  she  takes  and  tempts  Adam. 
The  next  scene  presents  the  Ma)idarin  fi- 
gure calling  upon  Adam,  who  appears  with 
his  spouse  in  their  fig  leaves ;  they  are  con- 
demned, and  the  serpent,  who  till  now 
walked  erect,  falls  flat  on  his  belly :  Adam 
and  Eve  are  now  presented  in  sheep-skins, 
he  with  a  spade,  and  she  with  a  distaff; 
Adam  laments  dolefully,  but  Eve  comforts 
him,  and  puts  him  in  mind  that  they  were 
to  beget  children.  Cain  and  Abel  next  ap- 
pear, offer  sacrifices,  and  Cain  kills  his  bro- 
ther, and  kicks  him  sadly;  the  Mandarin 
figure  condemns  Cain,  and  ascends  the 
clouds;  the  mouth  of  hell  then  appears,  like 
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the  jaws  of  a  great  dragon,  amid  smoke  and 
lightning  vomits  up  three  devils,  one  of  them 
with  a  wooden  leg ;  these  take  a  dance  round 
Cain  and  are  jocular ;  one  of  them  invites 
hint  to  hell  to  drink  a  dish  of  brimstone  cof- 
fee, another  asks  him  to  make  up  a  party  at 
whist;  Cain  snarls,  and  they  tumble  him  and 
themselves  together  headlong  into  the  squib- 
vomiting  mouthr  The  next  scene  presents 
the  Mandarin  figure  ordering  Noah  to  build 
an  ark ;  Noah  sends  his  servant  to  engage 
a  carpenter,  but  where  do  you  think  ?  why 

to  Lisbon,  to  Antonio  de somewhat, 

the  King  of  Portugal's  head  ship-carpenter, 
(and  the  name  of  the  present  gentleman  of 
that  office  is  always  introduced.)  The  scene 
now  represents  the  streets  and  night-hu- 
mours of  modern  Lisbon.  The  messenger, 
who  is  in  no  hurry,  stops  at  different  ta- 
verns (things  like  our  London  chandler- 
shops,  where  the  caraiUe  drink ;  for  except 
one  French  and  one  English  house  or  two, 
there  is  not  an3rthing  like  a  decent  tavern 
in  all  Lisbon,)  and  everywhere  he  attempts 
to  be  the  buffoon  :  ergo,  he  meets  a  dog, 
the  dog  barks  at  him,  and  he  lectures  the 
dog  on  the  vices  of  his  master,  whose  ill- 
manners,  he  says,  he  is  imitating ;  then  he 
meets  an  L*ish  woman,  with  a  squalling 
child  in  her  arms ;  he  asks  his  way  to  the 
carpenter^s,  and  she  asks  him  to  tell  her  her 
way  home  again;  both  complain  of  the 
child's  bawling,  and  he  gives  her  a  bit  of 
sweetmeat  he  had  just  picked  up  in  a  cor- 
ner to  put  in  its  mouth;  but  this  joke  ends 
dirtily.  Afler  meeting  and  talking  with  the 
variety  of  street-walkers,  he  arrives  at  the 
carpenter's  house,  which  discovers  a  scene 
like  the  inside  of  an  English  village  wheel- 
wright's shop  and  kitchen;  the  carpenter 
bargains  hard,  and  is  willing  to  take  Noah's 
note  of  hand,  but  his  wife  wants  ready  mo- 
ney, and  insists  upon  paying  her  debts  be- 
fore she  is  drowned.  ^  And  how  much  do 
you  owe? '  says  Noah's  messenger,  *■  I  have 
got  a  trifle  about  me  at  your  service.'  *  So 
much — ^no  more  ? '  '  Yes,  so  much  more ! ' 
*  Joseph — Maria — Jesus — no  more  I  Yes, 
ten  thousand  moidores  will  do.'     '  Ha,  ha. 


then  go  and  get  them,  for  I  have  not  term 
half  farthings  for  you  ! '  and  never  was  » 
low  joke  better  relished  in  the  days  of  Gam^ 
mar  Gurton's  needle,  than  I  was  witness  to 
the  reception  of  this,  from  a  crowded  au- 
dience that  would  have  done  no  disgrace  to 
the  pits  of  either  Drury-Lane  or  Covent- 
Garden.  After  this  comes  the  story  of  Ho- 
lofemes,  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  the  mas- 
sacre of  the  children  of  Bethlehem;  with 
which  the  piece  closes.     Besides  the  few  I 
have  mentioned,  innumerable  are  the  low 
allusions  of  this  performance.    Before  the 
massacre  of  Bethlehem,  Herod  is  repre- 
sented in  the  dress  of  a  Turkish  Moor,  the 
old  enemy  of  Portugal,  walking  about  in 
great  agitation;  lies  down  on  a  couch  to 
sleep;  the  dragon  jaws  of  hell  again  appear, 
vomiting  devils,  and  flashes  of  fire ;  the  de- 
vils make  a  merry  dance  to  music  round 
the  sleeping  tyrant,  and  often  whisper  him; 
they  vanish,  he  awakes,  and  gives  his  or- 
der, &c.  and  with  a  curious  puppet  repre- 
sentation of  grim-whispered  soldiers  tear- 
ing childi'en  from  their  mothers  and  killing 
them,  and  the  mothers  scratching  the  sol- 
diers,   the    admirable    piece  was  at  last 
brought  to  a  conclusion.** 


{DispensattonsJ] 

In  a  General  Chapter  of  the  Dominicans 
held  at  Salamanca  in  1551.  The  Friars 
in  the  Indies  were  dispensed  from  the  ob- 
ligation of  wearing  woollen  next  the  skin, 
and  were  allowed  to  substitute  under  gar- 
ments of  Melinge  f — Cahamaso  f — or  Lena 
bastof 

**  Oy  ptusan  en  caiUidadi"  says  Fr.  Juak 
DE  Mblbndez,  "  Anascotes^  Lanillas,  y  Ei' 
tamenas,,  y  Estamenas  de  que  se  pueden  ha' 
zer:  pero  si  es  lo  mismo  no  averlas^  que  t«- 
ler  caras^  y  si  esto  hasta  para  que  aya  penu- 
ri€L,  y  subsista  el  moHvo  de  aquella  dispen" 
sadon,  otros  lojusguen^  que  yo  no  me  atrevo 
a  das  parecer  en  materia  de  tanto  escrupuh,^ 
— Tbsobos  Vebdaderos  de  uls  Yudias. 
vol.  1,  p.  137. 
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were  likewise  allowed  to  eat  meat 
of  fish,  because  in  all  the  interior 
fish  was  extremely  dear,  and  also 
lebiUdad  de  la  tierrHf  y  poca  virtud 
id  de  todos  ios  alameiUos, — Ibid. 


vrharous  Cruelty  of  K,  JaymeJ] 

LTME  el  Conquistador,  was  a  good 
lested  by  a  suit  which  D.  Teresa 
preferred  against  him  at  Rome, 
I  that  he  was  married  to  her.  The 
)f  Girona,  who  had  formerly  been 
g*8  confessor,  was  called  upon  to 
testimony,  which  he  did  in  secret^ 
proved  the  assertion  to  be  true, 
tent  for  him,  he  was  seized  as  soon 
tered  the  palace,  and  carried  into  a 
apartment,  where  his  tongue  was 
— MlBDES,  1.  14,  c.  19. 


V«MA^^«/^««^W«^^M/S/N/\/VK> 


Jayme  was  advised  not  to  prosecute 
^e  of  Valencia,  Miedes,  his  historian^ 
occasion  to  introduce  the  following 
^y  remarks, 

9  full  lamentable  to  see  kings  and 
in  weighty  affairs  of  government, 
the  opinion  of  others,  without  say- 
>ing  anything  themselves :  it  so  be- 

kings  with  the  sceptre  which  they 
from  the  hand  of  God,  have  some- 
vine  communicated  wherewith  to 
fell,  and  being  kings,  may  there- 
ourse  better  than  other,  and  almost 
r  that  which  is  to  come.    For  it 

in  vain  that  Solomon  said,  speak- 
1  this  subject,  *  the  heart  of  kings 
hand  of  the  Lord  ;*  by  whose  fa- 
ery kingdom  hath  its  partictdar 
\  angel  appointed  to  be  its  watch ; 

certain  that  this  angel  accompa- 
Dg,  and  directs  his  proceedings  to 
i.  And  so  a  king  ought,  having 
e  opinion  of  others,  to  state  his 
i  follow  it,  though  it  be  against  the 
'many." — L.  11,  c.  3. 


This  passage  has  never  been  condemned 
by  the  Inquisition.  The  Romish  Church 
cares  not  what  blasphemy  it  sanctions 
against  God,  nor  what  treason  against  the 
best  interests  of  man,  so  long  as  its  own 
power  is  not  in  question. 


^/V^^»rt/V«/W>/V^»«^/»/S<*<S. 


[  Ooldeu'disease.^ 

'*  I  AND  my  fellows,"  said  Cobtes  to  the 
first  Mexican  ambassadors,  **  have  a  certain 
disease  of  the  heart,  and  gold  helpeth  us." 
— Conquest  of  the  Weast  India,  p.  57. 


^^^^^/V^^^^hAAAAA^^^feA^ 


{Los  400  RespnestasJ] 

"  Db  rabo  de  puerco 
diz  que  nunca  buen  virote." 

T.  1,  ff.  142. 

This,  I  suppose,  is  equivalent  to  our  pro- 
verb, that  there  is  no  making  a  silk  purse 
of  a  sow*s  ear. 


Education, 

*^  DiBBONiiE  sus  cartiellas  a  ley  de  monaciello, 
Assentose  en  tierra,  tollcSsse  el  capiello. 
Con  la  mano  derecha  priso  su  estaquiello, 
Priso  fastal  titol  en  poco  de  ratiello." 
D.  GoKZALo  DB  Bbbceo,  Y.  de  S,  Domingo 
de  SHoSj  p.  36. 

^*Lod  monges  que  madurgan  a  los  gallos 

primeros 
Trasayunar  non  pueden  como  otros  obreros." 

Ibid.  p.  458. 


{Noble  Ladies'  Lamentation.'] 

*'  Ay  mezqmnas  y  que  sera  de  nosotraSy  que 
ora  par  fuen^  ora  por  gradoy  auremos  de 
entrar  en  religion^  y  ser  de  orden^^ — ^is  the 
lamentation  of  the  noble  ladies  during  the 
civil  wars  at  the  commencement  of  the  fa- 
bulous Chronicle  of  D.  Rodrigo. 


i 
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Oeorge  de  Montemayor. 

'*No  muy  lexas  deste  valle,  hazia  la  part€ 
donde  el  sol  se  pone,  esta  una  aldea  en  me- 
dio de  una  floresta,  cerca  de  dos  rios  que 
con  BUS  aguas  rieg3  los  arboles  amenos, 
cuja  espessura  es  tanta,  que  desde  una  casa 
a  la  otra  no  se  paresca.  Cada  una  dellas 
tiene  su  termino  redondo,  adonde  los  jar- 
dines  en  yerano  se  visten  de  olorosas  flores, 
de  mas  de  la  abundancia  de  la  ortaliza,  que 
alii  la  naturaleza  produze,  ayudada  de  la 
industria  de  los  que  en  la  gran  Espana  Uamen 
Litres^  por  el  antigvedad  de  sus  casat  y 
linages^'' — DianOy  p.  75. 


^«^«w«MM^vv^^MM^/w^^A^ 


[History  of  the  Cid'} 

'^  Alphonsus  Febez,  Granatensis,  scrip- 
sisse  dicitur  eleganter  Latin&  lingu&,  HiS' 
toriam  Roderid  Didaci  de  Bivar  cognomento 
Cid^  de  quo  auctorem  laudo  Franciscum  de 
Pedraza,  in  Historid  Urbis  Oranatensis.*^ 


•<WW^^^^^«^^^^^^^^«/MH 


[^MiarveUatu  ArmourJ] 

*'  A  LA  real  galera  donde  estava 
Con  Armeno  (rarin,  llegb  un  soldado. 

Trayendo  de  la  Mora  linda  i  brava 
El  vestido  de  estrellas  adomado, 

El  alfanje  del  ombro  le  colgava 
De  los  bragos  las  ropas,  i  el  tocado 

(Que  a  la  curiosidad  misma  ecedia) 

De  las  manos,  i  alegre  assi  dezia. 

"  Bien  puede  aver  ganado  plata  i  oro 

Otro  en  esta  jomada  peligrosa, 
O  cautivado  algun  valiente  Moro 

0  avido  alguna  joya  mui  preciosa, 
Mas  cosa  que,  sin  serlo,  en  un  tesoro 

Es  digna  de  estimarse  por  hermosa, 
Yo  la  e  ganado,  i  si  esto  no  es  creido 
Miresse  este  bellissimo  vestido. 

'^  Diziendo  assi,  delante  del  cnitado 

1  triste  Armeno,  en  manos  de  otros  pone 
La  Almalafa,  la  Aljuba,  i  el  Tocado 

Que  con  diversos  lazos  se  dispone. 


Quien  de  Marlota  i  Capellar  omado 

Fiensa,  mientras  se  mira  i  se  compone 
El  azul  estrellado  terciopelo 
Que  esta  vestido  de  un  sereno  Cielo. 

**  Quien  el  alfanje  saca,  i  la  fineza 
Haziendo  alguna  prueva  en  el,  admira, 

Quien  la  lavor  alaba,  la  riqueza 
Quien  solamente  con  cudicia  mira, 

Quien  quisiera  compararle,  i  la  pobreza 
Con  elado  despecho  le  retira, 

I  assi  al  fin  todos  todo  lo  alabavan 

I  al  dueiio  engrandecian  i  embidiavan. 

"  Tambien  Armeno  en  yelo  convertido 
Atonito,  coniuso,  envelessado, 

Esta  mirando  el  tragico  vestido 

Cual  si  estuviera  en  piedra  transfonnado. 
El  Monserrate,  Christotxil  de  Virues. 

It  was  the  armour  of  Lixerea,  his  wife. 


IWomen's  ToUette.'] 

^  Las  galas  manda  a  las  damas 
y  toda  la  vizarria, 
guantes,  ambar,  y  pevetes,* 
ca^ojetas'  y  pastillas.^" 

D.  LinsA  DB  Cabvajal. 


^^,^^>V^^^^^^^^'^\/VS/V>^^^ 


Christoval  de  Messa,    La  Restauradon  de 
Espana.     1607. 

His  hopes  of  an  universal  monarchy. 

^^  Si  una  ley,  si  un  pastor,  si  un  cetro  solo, 
Tiene  el  mondo  en  tu  tiempo  en  todas 
partes 

Del  nuestro  al  contrapuesto  ultimo  Polo, 
Derribando  rebeldes  estandartes ; 

Las  Musas  reynaran,  y  el  sacro  Apolo, 
Reynaran  los  estudios  y  las  artes, 

Y  alabando  un  piadoso,  un  sabio,  un  fuerte, 

Triunfaran  del  olvido,  tiempo,  y  muerte.** 

Pelayo  has  been  sent  by  Munuza  to  Cor- 
dova, who  wanted  him  removed  that  he 
might  carry  off  his  sister.     On  his  return 

>  A  perfume — long,  like  a  clove. 

s  Perjfume  boxes.  '  Muak-balls. 
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at  night  to  the  Archbishop  Urbano 
iplains  and  consults  with  him  how 
IT  his  country.  In  the  morning  he 
Munuza  to  demand  his  sister :  the 
Qwillingly  restores  her,  professing 
,  and  then  sends  to  Tarif,  accuses 
of  exciting  rebellion,  and  advises 
b.  Tarif  sends  a  troop  with  orders 
stum  till  they  have  taken  or  slain 
for  he  had  heard  prophecies  from 
his  magician,  how  as  from  a  cave 
e  ruin  of  the  Groths,  so  from  a  cave 
heir  Restorer,  and  a  dream  terrifies 

e  Spirit  of  Rodrigo  comes  in  a  dream 
irage  Felajo.  All  wakes  him,  that 
make  his  escape,  which  he  effects, 
trossing  a  river.  Spain  stood  on  its 
banks— in  chains— in  mourning— 
m  her  son  for  deliverance.  He  pro- 
ind  meets  Celidon,*  a  hermit,  who 
',e  prevented  him  from  forcing  a 

from  the  cave  Ck)vadonga.  Celidon 
ges  him  with  prophecy,  and  receives 
>  his  cell. 

layo,  leaving  the  hermit,  meets  a 
;er  from  Urbano.  They  lose  them- 
uid  come  to  some  shepherd  huts 
he  mountains.  About  twenty  stan- 
ow,  not  descriptive,  but  soothing, 
e  calm  of  the  subject.  He  joins 
?eobaldo  and  the  Archbishop, 
aan  is  sent  with  a  great  party  to 
ds  rebellion :  but  Oppas,  the  rene- 
3hbishop,  is  first  to  attempt  persua- 
lie  African  force^described.  Alonso 
slayo.  Ali,  now  called  Estacio,  as 
3ecome  a  Christian,  and  Antonio  are 
watch  the  enemy.  This  latter  had 
e  messenger  between  Munuza  and 
msa,  and  repeats  some  of  the  Moors 
on  the  way.    They  come  to  four 

monuments,  having  inscriptions 
ire  not  very  Roman :  then  they  see 
ny,  and  return  with  the  news.  Pe- 
reats  to  a  cave  in  the  rock. 
Layo  makes  a  speech,  and  is  acclaimed 
rhe  Devil  sends  fiends  to  terrify 
le  Virgin  drives  them  away,  and  tells 


him  of  the  victories  which  his  successors  are 
to  gain, — and  also  of  Chr.  de  Messa*s  two 
poems.  Oppar  is  lodged  in  a  tent,  round 
which  the  history  of  Spain  is  represented. 


««V\/N/^^^S/^^^/^^^^^i^A^^^ 


[  "  Et  tuba  terribiU  sanitu  taraiantera  dixit  *^ 

Enntus.] 

'*  Ya  en  las  trompetas  tortuosas  suena 
Taratantara-tanta,  dos  mil  vezes  ; 
Las  caxas  huecas  de  Mavorte  fiero 
Tapatatapatan-tatan  responden." 

Los  Amantes  de  Teruel^  p.  157. 


S.  Domingo  de  la  Calzada. 

His  church  in  6aribay*s  time  was  much 
resorted  to  on  account  of  his  body  and  of 
his  cock  and  hen, — L.  3,  c.  10. 


CawjaJo  de  Oon/^alo  Hermigues. 

'*  TiNHEBABOS,  uom  tiuhcrabos, 
Tal  a  tal  ca  monta  ? 
Tinheradesme,  non  tinherasdes  me 
De  la  vinherasdes,  de  ca  filharedes, 
Ca  amabia  tudo  em  soma. 

"  Por  mil  goivos  trebelhando 
Oy  oy  vos  lombrego 
Algorem  se  cada  folgan9a 
Asmei  eu :  por  que  do  terrenho 
Non  ha  hi  tal  perchego. 

"  Ouroana,  Ouroana,  oy  tem  por  certo 
Que  inha  bida  do  biber 
Se  olvidrou  per  teu  alvidrou  per  que  em 

cabo 
O  que  eu  ei  de  la  chebone  sem  referta 
Mas  nom  ha  per  que  se  ver.** 


<^^^^>v^^^^^^^^%^^^^A^^ 


[^^  Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof  y] 

"  Per  qo  quascu  se  deu  guardar  de  mal  e 
de  trebaUt  tot  aytant  com  poty  car  de  mal  e  de 
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PERALTA. 


poch  vC  a  horn  assau." — Cost.  Mar.  de  Bar* 
celona,  cap.  52. 


^^^^^^^H^^^k^^W'^^^^^VSA/V 


[^To'day's  Sorrow^  and  to-wiorroic**.] 

^  SospiBOS  penas  estranas 

mil  ansias  j  dessear 
han  poblado  mis  entranas 

do  plazer  no  puede  estar. 
Y  estos  tristes  pobladores 

el  triste  sitio  muraron 
de  piedras  de  mil  dolores, 

7  alegria  desterraron, 
J  han  tenido  tales  manas 

al  tiempo  de  su  poblar, 
que  poblaron  mis  entranas 

do  plazer  no  puede  estar.** 

Pekalta.  CancionerOy  ff,  95. 


{^Invective  against  Count  JvUan,'] 

Elsastbas,  one  of  ihe  imaginary  wri 
of  the  fabulous  Chronicle,  concludes  a  el 
ter  of  lamentations  with  this  invec 
against  Coimt  Julian  : — ^  Y  este  qu< 
diablo  baptizado  y  de  mortal  no  cessi 
levar  su  brava  sana  a  fin.  O  que  ma] 
fue  el  dia  que  tal  persona  fue  nascida  € 
mimdo ;  malaventurada  fue  la  hora  qu< 
crueldad  se  engendro,  oviera  piedad  d< 
que  della  ovieron ;  ya  que  no  podrias  si 
que  en  tu  poderio  quedassen  los  mat« 
los  que  te  dieron  la  vida,  guardaras  a  < 
lo  que  ellos  guardaron  a  ti,  ovieras  los 
tuyos  y  no  por  tus  enemigos.  E  yo  no 
que  tu  no  passes  por  esse  juyzio  que  at 
<^0f  7  agora  no  me  teme  mas  contigc 
destruydor  eres,  incomendo  te  al  diabl 
su  yassallo  y  servidor  eres.*' — P.  2,  c.  ] 


MIDDLE   AGES,    ETC. 


[J^u-i(an  and  Sroumul.'] 
^UE  iTOrd  PuBiTAn  teems  to  be 
asht,  and  all  that  heretofore 
counted    such   are   uoir 

I  Bkowists.  —  MiLTOK,  Reoton 

Church  Ooverameni  urged  againit  Pre- 
I,  ToL  1,  p.  G. 


[Begging  like  a  Cripple  at  a  Croit-I 
'Tas  poor  Bolici[«d  alms  at  the  Croasea, 
the  sajing  is  to  this  daj,  for  Christ's 
e ;  and  when  a  person  is  argent  and  ve- 
aent,  we  eAy  he  begged  like  a  cripple  at 
TOM.  At  those  crosses  the  corpse  in 
r;ing  to  the  church  was  set  down,  that 
the  people  attending  might  praj  for  the 
1  of  the  departed."  —  Nicoi^oh  and 
»'■  Cttatberland. 


{PowW»  MidtBe  Aule.} 
'It  was  the  fa-ihion  of  those  times,  and 
BO  continue  till  these,  (wherein  notonlj 
mother  but  her  daughters  are  ruined,) 
the  principal  gentry,  lords,  courtiers, 
I  men  of  all  professions,  not  merely  me- 
nic,  to  meet  in  Paul's  Church  by  eleven, 
I  walk  in  the  middle  ile  till  twelve,  and 
:r  dinner  from  three  to  six,  during  which 
e  Bome  discourse  of  business,  others  of 
fa.  Now  in  regard  of  the  universal 
unerce,  there  happened  little  that  did 
first  or  last  arrive  here." — Osbokkb's 
uftfionoZ  Metnorialt. 


[  JWtei  Direetiotu.} 

Thk  Lobd  Fbotectob  in  1549  directs 
thus, — "  To  our  very  good  friend  the  LoBD 
Dacbb,  Warden  of  the  Weet  Marches  for 
aaemptt  Scotland,  in  hatte,  hatte,  poll  haxte, 
M  «J  V'./-r  %  lir,,for  «,  I,/,.- 

The  dispatches  back,  for  it  seems  all  n 
bj  the  ordinary  post,  are  directed  with  equal 
care. — "  To  the  right  honourable  my  Lord 
Protector's  grace,  in  haste,  haste,  past  haste, 
for  thy  life,for  thy  life,  haste,  haste!"  Again, 
"/n  haste, — haste — post  haste,  with  all  dili- 
gence possible," — NicoLsonandBuBN'slfejf- 
moreland and  Cumberland,  vol.  I,  p.  73,  &c. 

I  remember  to  have  seen  Post-haste 
written  upon  letters  some  twenty  years  ago, 
— R.  S.' 


llnfiammability  of  Chesmd  Wood.'} 
"  The  wood  of  the  chesnut-tree  is  w  long 
in  taking  fire  aa  to  be  entirely  unfit  for  the 
manufacture  of  gunpowder.     In  Aaturias, 
where  it  is  sometimes  used  for  fuel,  when 
brand  is  taken  from  the  fire  it  becouies  e 
tinguijihed  in  the  open  air  as  rapidly  a."  if 
it  were  plunged  in  carbonic  acid  ga.<i,  in  fact 
so  quickly  that  a  pipe  of  tobacco  cannol 
lighted  from  it.     Floors,  therefore,  of  this 
wood   are  safe.     And   it  is  preferred   for 

'  When  iMs  wu  written  I  csa  hardly  make 
out  by  the  MS.,  but  as  late  u  IBH,  I  have  seen 
■■  With  tpeed  "  WTJllen  on  ■  letter.  But  Ihis  di- 
rection, I  suspect,  had  reference,  not  to  Foatal 
arrangementA,  but  to  the  pcTson  to  whom  lellf 
were  consigned  in  Provincial  tofnis. — J.  W.  1 


forges,  because  as  soon  as  the  bellows  cease, 
the  fire  begins  to  go  out." — PanoramcLt  vol. 
11,  p.  301. 


i^«A^WWWW^^A^rVS^VN^^ 


[Warritn's  Oirdle.'] 

^'  Some  men  of  war  use  to  have  about 
their  loins  an  apron  or  girdle  of  mail,  girt 
fast  for  the  safeguard  of  the  nether  part  of 
their  body.'* — Latimeb*s  Sermon  an  the 
Epistle  read  on  the  2l8t  Sunday  after 
Trinity,     The  first  Sermon, 


[  Weapons  of  War,'\ 

"When  a  man  shall  go  to  battle,  com- 
monly he  hath  a  great  girdle  with  an  apron 
of  mail  going  upon  his  knees ;  then  he  hath 
a  breast-plate ;  then  for  the  nether  part  he 
hath  high  shoone,  and  then  he  must  have  a 
buckler  to  keep  off  his  enemies*  strokes; 
then  he  must  have  a  sallet  wherewith  his 
head  may  be  saved,  and  finally,  he  must 
have  a  sword  to  fight  withal  and  to  hurt 
his  enemy.  These  be  the  weapons  that 
commonly  men  use  when  they  go  to  war.** 
— ^Latimeb*8  Sermon  on  the  Epistle  for  the 
2\st  Sunday  after  Trinity.  The  third  Ser- 
mon, 


^i^^^^^M^k^^^^^V^^^^^\^^^^^ 


[Poor'Suitors."] 

*^  The  Prophet  Esay  saith,  Woe  unto  you 
that  rise  early  in  the  morning  and  go  to  drink' 
ing  until  night  that  ye  might  swim  in  wine. 
This  is  the  Scripture  against  banquetting 
and  drunkenness.  But  now  they  banquet 
all  night,  and  lie  abed  in  the  day  time  till 
noon,  and  the  Scripture  speaketh  nothing 
of  that.  But  what  then  ?  The  Devil  hath 
his  purpose  this  way  as  well  as  the  other ; 
he  hath  his  purpose  as  well  by  revelling  and 
keeping  ill  rule  all  night,  as  by  rising  early 
in  the  morning  and  banquetting  all  day. 
So  the  devil  hath  his  purpose  both  ways. 
Ye  noblemen,  ye  great  men,  I  wot  not 
what  rule  ye  keep :  for  Gk)d*s  sake  hear  the 
complaints  and  suits  of  the  poor.  Many 
complain   against   you  that   ye  lie   abed 


till  eight,  or  nine,  or  ten  of  the  clock.  T 
cannot  tell  what  revel  ye  have  over  night, 
whether  in  banquetting,  or  dicing,  or  card- 
ing, or  how  it  is  ;  but  in  the  morning  when 
the  poor  suitors  come  to  your  houses,  ye 
cannot  be  spoken  withal;  they  are  kept 
sometimes  without  your  gates,  or  if  they  be 
let  into  the  haU,  or  some  outer  chamber, 
out  cometh  one  or  other,  *Sir  ye  cannot 
speak  with  my  Lord  yet,  my  Lord  is  asleep,* 
or,  'he  hath  business  of  the  King*s  all 
night,*  &c.  And  thus  poor  suitors  are  driven 
off  from  day  to  day,  tJiat  they  cannot  speak 
with  you  in  three  or  four  days,  yea  a  whole  . 
month.  What  shall  I  say  more  ?  a  whole 
year  sometimes  ere  they  can  come  to  your 
speech  to  be  heard  of  you.*' — Latimbe*8 
last  Sermon  before  King  Edward  the  Sixth, 


{^Latimer's  Father."] 

'*  Mt  Father  was  a  yeoman,  and  had  no 
lands  of  his  own ;  only  he  had  a  farm  of 
three  or  four  pound  by  year  at  the  utter- 
most, and  hereupon  he  tilled  so  much  as 
kept  half-a-dozen  men.  He  had  walk  for 
an  hundred  sheep,  and  my  mother  milked 
thirty  kine.  He  was  able  and  did  find  the 
king  a  harness,  with  himself  and  his  horse, 
while  he  came  to  the  place  that  he  should 
receive  the  king*8  wages.  I  can  remember 
that  I  buckled  his  harness  when  he  went  to 
Blackheath  field.  He  kept  me  to  school, 
or  else  I  had  not  been  able  to  have  preached 
before  the  King*s  Majesty  now.  He  mar- 
ried my  sisters  with  five  poimd  or  twenty 
nobles  a-piece,  so  that  he  brought  them  up 
in  godliness  and  fear  of  God.  He  kept 
hospitality  for  his  poor  neighbours;  and 
some  alms  he  gave  to  the  poor,  and  all  this 
he  did  of  the  said  farm.  Where  he  that 
now  hath  it  payeth  sixteen  pound  by  the 
year,  or  more,  and  is  not  able  to  do  any- 
thing for  his  prince,  for  himself,  nor  for  his 
children,  or  give  a  cup  of  drink  to  the  poor.** 
— Latimeb*8  First  Sermon  preached  before 
King  Edusard  the  Sixth, 
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Z^JjOtimer  looks  to  the  Example  of  Edward  VI, 
when  he  should  come  ofageJ] 

"  SuRSLT,  surely,  but  that  two  things  do 

oomfort  me,  I  wotild  despair  of  the  redress 

in  these  matters.    One  is  that  the  King's 

Alajestj,  when  he  cometh  to  age,  will  see  a 

i^edress  of  these  things,  so  out  of  frame, 

giving  example  by  letting  down  his  own 

lands  first,  and  then  enjoin  his  subjects  to 

follow  him.     The  second  hope  I  have  is,  I 

believe  that  the  general  accoimting  day  is 

at  hand ;  the  dreadful  Day  of  Judgement 

I  mean,  which  shall  make  an  end  of  all  these 

calamities  and  miseries.** — Ibid. 


{^Corruption  in  High  Places,"] 

^  The  saying  is  now  that  money  is  heard 
everywhere ;  if  he  be  rich  he  shall  soon 
have  an  end  of  his  matter ;  other  are  fain 
to  go  home  with  weeping  tears,  for  any  help 
they  can  attain  at  any  judge's  hand.  Hear 
men*s  suits  yourself,  I  require  you  in  God*s 
behalf,  and  put  it  not  to  the  hearing  of  these 
Velvet  Coats,  these  Upskips.  Now  a  man 
can  scarce  know  them  from  an  ancient 
Knight  of  the  country.*' — Latimsb*s  Second 
Sermon  before  King  Edward  the  Sixth. 


ILatimer's  Story  of  the  ShilUng.'] 

'*  Wb  have  now  a  pretty  little  shilling, 
indeed  a  very  pretty  one.  I  have  but  one 
I  think  in  my  purse,  and  the  last  day  I  had 
put  it  away  almost  for  an  old  groat,  and  so 
I  trust  some  will  take  them.  The  fineness 
of  the  silver  I  cannot  see,  but  therein  is 
printed  a  fine  sentence,  that  is,  Timob  Do- 
mini FONs  viTiE  VBL  8APIENTUB,  The  fear  of 
the  Lord  is  the  fountain  of  life  or  wisdom. 
I  wotdd  Grod  the  sentence  were  always 
printed  in  the  heart  of  the  King  in  chusing 
his  wife,  and  in  all  his  officers.** — Latimeb*s 
Eirst  Sermon  before  King  Edward  the  Sixth, 

"  Thbbb  is  a  certain  man  that  being 
asked  if  he  had  been  at  the  sermon  that 


day,  answered  yea :  *  I  pray  you,*  said  he, 
*  how  liked  you  him  ?  *  *  Marry,*  said  he, 
*"  even  as  I  liked  him  always, — a  seditious 
fellow.*  Oh  Lord,  he  pinched  me  there  in- 
deed. Nay,  he  had  rather  a  full  bit  at  me 
— and  wot  ye  what  ?  I  chanced  in  my  last 
sermon  to  speak  a  merry  word  of  the  new 
shilling  (to  refresh  my  auditory)  how  I  was 
like  to  put  away  my  new  shilling  for  an  old 
groat.  I  was  herein  noted  to  speak  sedi- 
tiously.**— Latimeb's  Third  Sermon  preach' 
ed  before  King  Edward  the  Sixth. 


W%^^^^N^%/^^P^%/^^^^k^VW%/V« 


[  Unmercifulness  and  lack  of  Charity  in 
London,'] 

"  LoNBOM  was  never  so  ill  as  it  is  now. 
In  times  past  men  were  full  of  pity  and 
compassion,  but  now  there  is  no  pity :  for 
in  London  their  brother  shall  die  in  the 
streets  for  cold;  he  shall  lie  sick  at  the 
door  between  stock  and  stock,  I  cannot  tell 
what  to  call  it,  and  perish  there  for  hunger. 
Was  there  ever  a  more  unmercifulness  in 
Nebo?  I  think  not.** — Latim£B*s  Sermon 
of  the  Plough, 


{True  Christian  Apparel^  or  The  Wedding 

Oarment.] 

'*  Now  when  we  keep  this  promise,  and 
leave  wickedness  and  do  that  which  Christ 
our  Saviour  requireth  of  us,  then  we  have 
the  wedding  garment,  and  though  we  be 
very  poor,  and  have  but  a  russet  coat,  yet 
we  are  well  when  we  are  decked  with  him. 
There  be  a  great  many  which  go  very  gay 
in  velvet  and  sattin,  but  for  all  that  I  fear 
they  have  not  Christ  upon  them,  for  all  their 
gorgeous  apparel.** — Latimeb*8  Sermon  on 
the  Epistle  for  the  First  Sunday  in  Advent, 


■vww^^^^^^^^^^w^^^^^ 


{Unpreaching  Prelates  the  cause  that  the 
Blood  of  Hales  so  long  deceived  the  people.] 

'*  We  have  nothing  in  our  pastime  but 
God*s  blood  I  God*ft -woxm^X— ^  ^  ^loiiJcfiKssL 


A 
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ally  blaspheme  his  passion  in  hawking,  hunt- 
ing, dicing  and  carding. — What  became  of 
his  blood  that  fell  down,  trow  je  ?  was  the 
blood  of  Hales  of  it,  woe  worth  it  I  What 
ado  was  it  to  bring  this  out  of  the  King*s 
head  I  This  great  abomination  of  the  blood 
of  Hales  could  not  be  taken  a  great  while 
out  of  his  mind. — You  that  be  of  the  court, 
and  especially  ye  sworn  chaplains,  beware 
of  a  lesson  that  a  great  man  taught  me,  at 
my  first  coming  to  the  court ;  he  told  me  for 
good-will,  he  thought  it  well.  He  said  to 
me,  *  You  must  beware  howsoever  ye  do 
that  ye  contrary  not  the  King;  let  him 
have  his  sayings,  follow  him,  go  with  him. 
Marry,  out  with  this  counsel  I  shall  I  say 
as  he  saith  ?  Say  according  to  your  con- 
science, or  else  what  a  worm  shall  ye  feel 
gnawing  I  what  a  remorse  of  conscience  shall 
ye  have  when  ye  remember  how  ye  have 
slacked  your  duty.   It  is  a  good,  wise  verse, 

*  ChiJUa  cavat  lapidem,  non  vt,  sed  sape  cO' 
dendo' 

The  drop  of  water  maketh  a  hole  in  the 
stone,  not  by  violence,  but  by  oft  faUing. 
Likewise  a  prince  must  be  turned,  not  vio- 
lently, but  he  must  be  won  by  a  little  and 
a  litUe.  He  must  have  his  duty  told  him, 
but  it  must  be  done  with  humbleness,  with 
request  of  pardon,  or  else  it  were  a  danger- 
ous thing.  Unpreaching  prelates  have  been 
the  cause  that  the  blood  of  Hales  did  so 
long  blind  the  King.  Woe  worth  that  such 
an  abhominable  thing  should  be  in  a  Chris- 
tian realm  I  but  thanks  to  God  it  was  partly 
redressed  in  the  King*s  days  that  dead  is, 
and  much  more  now.  God  grant  good  will 
and  power  to  go  forward,  if  there  be  any 
such  abhomination  behind,  that  it  may  ut- 
terly be  rooted  up." — Latimer*8  Seventh 
Sermon  preached  before  King  Edward  the 
Sixth. 


%^^^^^^^^^^^MM^^A^^^^M^^ 


IProximity  of  the  World's  End— the  idea 
common  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,'] 

"  How  can  we  be  so  foolish  to  set  so  much 
by  this  world,  knowing  that  it  shall  endure 


but  a  little  while  ?  For  we  know  by  Scrip- 
ture, and  all  learned  men  affirm  the  same, 
that  the  world  was  made  to  endure  six 
thousand  years.  Now  of  these  six  thousand 
be  past  already  five  thousand  six  hundred 
and  odd,  and  yet  this  time  which  is  left 
shall  be  shortened  for  the  elects*  sake,  as 
Christ  himself  witnesseth.**'  —  Latimsx*s 
Third  Sermon  on  the  Lord's  Prayer, 


^^^^^v^»^^^^^^»^^>^^^ 


{Love  of  Pudding — a  favourite  Dish  of  cw 
Forefathers^  a*  now  in  Sussex,"] 

"  A  GOOD  fellow  on  a  time  bade  another 
of  his  friends  to  a  breakfast,  and  said,  *  If 
you  will  come  you  shall  be  welcome,  but  I 
tell  you  aforehand,  you  shaU  have  but  slen- 
der fare,  one  dish,  and  that  is  all.*  *  What 
is  that?*  said  he.  '  A  pudding,  and  nothing 
else.*  *  Marry,*  said  he,  ^  you  cannot  please 
me  better ;  of  all  meats  this  is  for  my  own 
tooth ;  you  may  draw  me  round  about  the 
town  with  a  pudding.**' — Latimeb's  Third 
Sermon  before  King  Edward  the  Sixth, 


«*WWS/\/»/^WW>/S/\/\/>/WN^ 


{Shovelling  ofFeetj  and  walking  up  and 
down  at  Sermon  time,] 

**  I  BEBiEMBEB  uow  a  sayiug  of  S.  Chrysos- 
tome,  and  peradventure  it  might  come  here- 
after in  better  place,  but  yet  I  will  take  it 
while  it  Cometh  to  mind.  *  They  heard 
him,*  said  he,  ^  in  silence,  not  interrupting 
the  order  of  his  preaching.*  He  means  they 
heard  him  quietly,  without  any  shovelling 
of  feet,  or  walking  up  and  down.  Truly 
it  is  an  ill  misorder  that  folk  shall  be  walk- 
ing up  and  down  in  the  sermon  time,  as  I 
have  seen  in  this  place  this  Lent^  and  there 
shall  be  such  buzzing  and  buzzing  in  the 
preacher*s  ear,  that  it  maketh  him  oflen- 
times  to  forget  his  matter.**  —  Latimeb's 
Sixth  Sermon  before  King  Edward  the  Sixth. 

*  This  is  a  condensed  extract,  and  not  taken 
Terbatim,~if,  at  least,  it  be  taken  from  the  Ser- 
mon referred  to.  Probably  **  six  hundred  "  is  a 
slip  of  the  pen  for  "^t*  hundred,"— J,  W.  W. 
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IRobin  Hood's  Day,'] 

**  I  CAMS  once  myself  to  a  place,  riding 
on  a  journey  homeward  from  London,  and 
I  sent  word  over  night  into  the  town  that  I 
would  preach  there  in  the  morning,  because 
it.  was  holiday,  and  methought  it  was  an 
holiday's  work.  The  church  stood  in  my 
way,  and  I  took  my  horse  and  my  company 
and  went  thither ;  I  thought  I  should  have 
found  a  great  company  in  the  church,  and 
when  I  came  there  the  church  door  was 
fast  locked.  I  tarried  there  half  an  hour 
and  more ;  at  last  the  key  was  found,  and 
one  of  the  parish  comes  to  me  and  said,  *  Sir, 
this  a  busy  day  with  us ;  we  cannot  hear 
you,  it  is  Robin  Hood's  day.  The  parish 
are  gone  abroad  to  gather  for  Robin  Hood. 
I  pray  you  let  them  not.  I  was  fain  there 
to  give  place  to  Robin  Hood.  I  thought 
my  Rochet  should  have  been  regarded 
though  I  were  not ;  but  it  would  not  serve, 
it  was  fain  to  give  place  to  Robin  Hood's 
men."  —  Latimer's  Sixth  Sermon  before 
King  Edward  the  Sixth, 


[English  Amusements,'] 

"  Men  of  England  in  times  past,  when 
they  would  exercise  themselves,  (for  we  must 
needs  have  some  recreation,  our  bodies  can- 
not endure  without  some  exercise,)  they 
were  wont  to  go  abroad  into  the  fields  a 
shooting ;  but  now  it  is  turned  into  gulling, 
drinking  and  whoring  within  the  house.  The 
game  of  shooting  hath  been  in  times  past 
much  esteemed  in  this  realm ;  it  is  a  gift 
that  Grod  hath  given  us  to  excel  all  other 
nations  withall ;  it  hath  been  God's  instru- 
ment whereby  he  hath  given  us  many  vic- 
tories against  our  enemies;  but  now  we 
have  taken  up  whoring  in  towns,  instead  of 
shooting  in  fields.  A  wondrous  thing  that 
so  excellent  a  gift  of  Grod  shotdd  be  so  little 
esteemed.  I  desire  you,  my  Lords,  even  as 
you  love  the  honour  and  glory  of  God,  and 
intend  to  remove  his  indignation,  let  there 
be  sent  forth  some  proclamation,  some  sharp 


proclamation  to  the  Justices  of  peace  that 
they  may  do  their  duty  :  for  Justices  now 
be  no  Justices.  There  be  many  good  acts 
made  for  this  matter  abready.  Charge  them 
upon  their  allegiance  that  this  singular  be- 
nefit of  God  may  be  better  practised,  and 
that  it  be  not  turned  into  bowling,  drink- 
ing, and  whoring  within  the  towns,  for 
they  be  negligent  in  executing  these  laws 
of  shooting.  Marsilius  Ficinus  in  his  book 
De  triplici  vita,  (it  is  a  great  while  since  I 
read  him  now,)  but  I  remember  he  com- 
mendeth  this  kind  of  exercise,  and  saith 
that  it  wrestleth  against  many  kinds  of  dis- 
eases. In  the  reverence  of  God  let  it  be 
continued;  let  a  proclamation  go  forth, 
charging  the  Justices  of  the  peace  that  they 
see  such  Acts  and  Statutes  kept  as  were 
made  for  this  purpose." — Latimer's  Sixth 
Sermon  be/ore  King  Edioard  VI, 


/S/WN/S/V>^^^/*^i^^>/W>^\/S^/^' 


\Latim/eT  taught  by  his  Father  to  draw  the 

Bow.] 

"  In  my  time  my  poor  father  was  as  di- 
ligent to  teach  me  to  shoot^  as  to  learn  me 
any  other  thing,  and  so  I  think  other  men 
did  their  children.  He  taught  me  how  to 
draw,  how  to  lay  my  body  in  my  bow,  and 
not  to  draw  with  strength  of  arms,  as  divers 
other  nations  do,  but  with  strength  of  the 
body.  I  had  my  bows  bought  me  according 
to  my  age  and  strength  ;  as  I  increased  in 
them,  so  my  bows  were  made  bigger  and 
bigger,  for  men  shall  never  shoot  well,  ex- 
cept they  be  brought  up  in  it.  It  is  a  wor- 
thy game,  a  wholesome  kind  of  exercise, 
and  much  commended  in  physic." — Lati- 
mer's Sixth  Sermon  before  K,  Edward  VI, 


{^Bribery  and  Uiyust  Judgment,] 

**  He  that  took  the  silver  bason  and  ewer  for 
a  bribe,  thinketh  that  it  will  never  come  out ; 
but  he  may  now  know  that  I  know  it,  and 
I  know  it  not  alone,  there  be  more  beside 
me  that  know  it.     Oh,  briber  and  bribery  I 
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he  was  never  a  good  man  that  will  so  take 
bribes.  Nor  can  I  never  believe  that  he 
that  is  a  briber  shall  be  a  good  justice.  It 
will  never  be  merry  in  England  till  we  have 
the  skins  of  such." — Latim£B*s  Second  Ser- 
mon on  Luke  xii.  15. 

^*  Cambtses  was  a  great  king,  such  ano- 
ther as  our  Master  is :  he  had  many  lord 
deputies,  lord  presidents,  and  lieutenants 
under  him.  It  is  a  great  while  ago  since  I 
read  the  history.  It  chanced  he  had  under 
him  in  one  of  his  dominions  a  briber,  a  gift 
taker,  a  gratifier  of  rich  men ;  he  followed 
gifts  as  fast  as  he  that  followed  the  pud- 
ding; a  hand-maker  in  his  office  to  make 
his  son  a  great  man :  as  the  old  saying  is, 
"  Happy  is  the  child  whose  father  goeth  to 
the  devil."  The  cry  of  the  poor  widow 
came  to  the  Emperor's  ear,  and  caused  him 
to  flay  the  judge  quick,  and  lay  his  skin  in 
the  chair  of  judgement,  that  all  judges  who 
should  give  judgement  afterward  should  sit 
in  the  same  skin.  Surely  it  was  a  goodly 
sign,  a  goodly  monument,  the  sign  of  the 
judge's  skin  I  I  pray  God  we  may  once  see 
the  sign  of  the  skin  in  England." — Lati- 
mer's Third  Sermon  before  K.  Edward 
VL 


\y^^A^A^lAiA/w^/\^^^^^i^^/^A 


/ 


{^Deceitful  Practices."] 

"But  now  I  will  play  St.  Paul,  and  trans- 
late the  thing  on  myscdf.  I  will  become  the 
King's  officer  for  awhile.  I  have  to  lay  out 
for  the  King  two  thousand  pounds,  or  a  great 
sum,  whatsoever  it  be  :  well,  when  I  have 
laid  it  out,  and  to  bring  in  mine  account,  I 
must  give  three  hundred  marks  to  have  my 
bills  warranted  I  J£  I  have  done  truly  and 
uprightly,  what  should  need  me  to  give  a 
penny  to  have  my  bills  warranted?  If  I  have 
done  my  office  truly,  and  do  bring  in  a  true 
account,  wherefore  should  one  groat  be 
given?  yea,  one  groat  for  warranting  my 
bills?  Smell  ye  nothing  in  this?  what  need- 
eth  any  bribes  giving,  except  the  bills  be 
false  ?  No  man  giveth  bribes  for  warranting 
his  bills,  except  they  be  false  bills."— Lati- 


mer's Sermon  on  Luke  xii.  15.  preached  in 
the  Afternoon  before  K.  Edvxxrd  VL 

[^Our  Lady  likened  to  a  Saffron-bag.] 

"  It  hath  been  said  of  me,  *  Oh,  Latimer! 
nay  as  for  him,  I  will  never  believe  him  while 
I  Uve,  nor  never  trust  him,  for  he  likened 
our  blessed  Lady  to  a  safiron  bag! '  where, 
indeed,  I  never  used  that  similitude.  But  m 
case  I  had  used  this  similitude,  it  had  not 
been  to  be  reproved,  but  might  have  been 
without  reproach.  For  I  might  have  said 
thus;  as  the  safiron  bag  that  hath  been  full 
of  safiron,  or  hath  had  safiron  in  it,  doth 
ever  after  savour  and  smell  of  the  sweet 
safiron  that  it  contained,  so  our  blessed 
Lady,  which  conceived  and  bare  Christ  in 
her  womb,  did  ever  after  resemble  the  man- 
ners and  virtues  of  that  precious  babe  that 
she  bare.  And  what  had  our  blessed  Lady 
been  the  worse  for  this  ?  or  what  dishonour 
was  this  to  our  blessed  Lady  ?  "  —  Lati- 
mer's Sermon  of  the  Plough. 


'^^'N/WW^^^^k^^^«^«M^t^tf» 


{^Increase  of  Luxury,] 

"  The  Diet  they  are  grown  unto  of  late, 
Excels  the  Feasts  that  men  of  high  estate 
Had  in  times  past ; — ^for  there's  both  flesh 

and  fish, 
With  many  a  dainty  new  devised  dish. 
For  bread  they  can  compare  with  Lord  and 

Knight, 
They  have  both  ravel'd,  manchet,  brown  and 

white 
Of  finest  wheat :  their  drinks  are  good  and 

stale. 
Of  perry,  cider,  mead,  methlegin,  ale. 
Of  beer  they  have  abundantly,  but  then 
This  must  not  serve  the  richer  sort  of  men. 
They  with  all  sorts  of  foreign  wines  are  sped, 
Their  cellars  are  oft  fraught  with  white  and 

red. 
Be  it  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  if  they  crave 

it. 

Nay  Grecian  or  Canarian  they  may  have  it. 
Gate,  Pument,  Vervage,  if  they  do  desire. 
Or  Romney,  Bastard,  Capricke,  Oscy,  Tire, 


MuscadeU,   Malmsey,  Clarey,— what  they 

wiU 
Both  head  and  belly  each  may  have  their  fill. 
Then  if  their  stomacks  do  dkdain  to  eat 
Beef,  mutton,  lamb,  or  such  like  butchers* 

meat, 
If  that  they  cannot  feed  of  capon,  swan. 
Duck,  goose,  or  common  household  poultry ; 

then 
Their  store-house  will  not  very  often  fail 
To  yield  them  partridge,  pheasant,  plover, 

quaile. 
Or  any  dainty  fowl  that  may  delight 
Their  gluttonous  and  beastly  appetite. 
So  they  are  pampered  while  the  poor  man 

starves. 
Yet  there*s  not  all ;  for  custards,  tarts,  con- 
serves. 
Must  follow  too ;  and  yet  they  are  no  let 
For  suckets,  march-panes,  nor  for  marmalet. 
Fruit,  Florentines,  sweet  sugar-meats  and 

spices. 
With  many  other  idle,  fond  devices 
Such  as  I  cannot  name,  nor  care  to  know. 
And  then  besides  the  taste,  this  made  for 

show. 
For  they  must  have  it  coloured,  gilded, 

printed 
With  shapes  of  beasts  and  fowls ;  cut,  pincht, 

indented, 
So  idly,  that  in  my  conceit  *tb  plain 
They  are  both  foolish  and  exceeding  vain. 
And  howsoe*er  they  of  religion  boast. 
Their  belly  is  the  Grod  they  honour  most. 

WiTHSB*s  Satires,    Vanity, 


[^Despotism  of  FashionJ\ 

— **  *Ti8  strange  to  know  how  many  fashions 
We  borrow  now-a-days  from  other  nations. 
Some  we  have  seen  Irish  in  trouzes  go. 
And  they  must  make  it  with  a  cod-piece  too ; 
Some,  as  the  fashion  they  best  like,  have 

chose 
The  spruce  diminutive  near  Frenchman*s 

hose. 
Another  lik*t  it  once,  but  now  he  chops 
That  fashion  for  the  drunken  Switzers  slops. 


And*cause  sometimes  the  fashions  we  disdain 
Of  Italy,  France,  Nether  land  and  Spain, 
We'll  fetch  them  farther  off; — ^for,  by  your 

leaves 
We  have  Morisco  gowns.  Barbarian  sleeves, 
Polonian  shoes,  with  divers  far-fetcht  trifles. 
Such  as  the  wandering  English  gallant  rifles 
Strange  countries  for." 

Ibid. 


[The  Lover  of  Pleasure. "] 

— *'  SoBis  are  vain  in  pleasures,  like  to  him 
Who  for  because  he  in  delights  would  swim. 
In  these  our  days,  to  please  his  bestial  senses. 
Made  twenty  hundred  crowns  one  night's 

expences. 
I  only  do  forbear  to  tell  his  name. 
Lest  he  should  hap  to  vaunt  upon  the  same. 

Ibid. 


»♦ 


{Men^MiUiners,'] 

— "  OuB  Taylors  know 
How  best  to  set  apparel  out  to  show ; 
It  either  shall  be  gathered,  stitcht,  or  laced. 
Else  plaited,  printed,  jag*d,  or  cut  and  raced. 
Or  any  way  according  to  your  will." 

Ibid. 


^A«WW>A«V\/«^WMN/N^«AA^^ 


[Drinking  and  WashingJ] 

'*  Pbethxb  let  me  intreat  thee  now  to  drink 
Before  thou  wash :  Our  fathers  that  were 

wise. 
Were  wont  to  say,  'twas  wholesome  for  the 

eyes. 
— ^Well,  if  he  drink,  a  draught  shall  be  the 

most. 
That  must  be  spiced  with  a  nut-brown 

toast." 

Ibid. 


^/v\/^%/\/s#^>^/\/w\/\/w^>^^^^* 


[PotatO'Pie.'] 
^*  I  HAVE  a  dish  prepared  for  the  nones. 


»« 


A  rich  Fotatoe  Pie  and  Marrow-bones.' 


I 
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WITHER. 


[English  Drinking — a  goad  CarouseJ] 

''  Coifs  prithee  rise,  quoth  he,  and  let*8  be 

gone  ;— 
Yes,  yes,  quoth  the  other,  I  will  come  anon. 
Then  Chamberlain!  one  calls  aloud,  do*st 

hear? 
Come  bring  us  up  a  double  jug  of  beer — 
So  either  having  drank  a  good  carouse, 
Down  come  the  gallants  to  discharge  the 

house."  Ibid. 


For  Turkey  Grow-graines,  Chamblets,  sil- 
ken Rash, 
And  such  like  new  devised  foreign  trash." 

Ibid. 


^^^^S^^^^^^^^^AAAAAA^^ 


[A  DrcEught  of  Muscadine, "l 

"  Truly,  quoth  she,  I  used  to  drink  no  wine. 
Yet  your  best  morning's  draught  is  Mus- 

kadine. 
With  that  the  Drawer's  call*d  to  fill  a 

quart — 
Oh !  tis  a  wholesome  liquor  next  the  heart.** 

Ibid. 


«^^^^%^^^^^^^^^v\/^^^^/^^^ 


\_Cloaks  and  Suyords.'] 

^'Then,  like  good  husbands,  without  any 

words. 
Again  they  buckled  on  their  cloaks  and 

swords."  Ibid. 


^^i«i^^^W%A/\^^^WV>^^^i^^ 


l^SuperstiHons.'] 

**If  that  their  noses  bleed  some  certain 

drops. 
And  then  again  upon  the  sudden  stops ; 
Or  if  the  babling  fowl  we  call  a  jay, 
A  squirrell,  or  a  hare,  but  cross  the  way ; 
Or  if  the  salt  fall  towards  them  at  table. 
Or  any  such  like  superstitious  bable, 
Their  mirth  is  spoil'd.**  Ibid. 


^^^^w^^^^^^^^^^^/^^/\/%^ 


[Disuse  of  English  Cloths.'] 

''  OuB  home-made  cloth  is  now  too  coarse 

aware. 
For  China  and  for  Indian  stuffs  we  are, 


[Dominion  of  Taylors.] 

''  Then  for  the  faults  behind  he  looks  in 

glass. 
Strait  raves  again,  and  calls  his  Taylor,  ass, 
Villain,  and  all  the  court-like  names  he  can. 
Why  m  be  judged,  says  he,  here  by  my 

man. 
If  my  lefl  shoulder  seem  yet,  in  his  sight, 
For  all  this  bumbast,  half  so  big  as  the  right." 

Ibid. 


«^^v^^^»^^^^^w%^^«^^>/w^^^ 


A  Christmas  Carol. 


**  So  now  is  come  our  joyfuUest  feast, 

Let  every  man  be  jolly ; 
Each  room  with  ivy  leaves  is  drest, 

And  every  post  with  holly. 
Tho*  some  Churls  at  our  mirth  repine. 
Round  your  foreheads  garlands  twine, 
Drown  sorrow  in  a  cup  of  wine, 

And  let  us  all  be  merry. 

'*  Now  all  our  neighbours*  chimneys  smoke. 
And  Christmas  blocks  are  burning. 

Their  ovens  they  with  baked  meats  choke, 
And  all  their  spits  are  turning. 

Without  the  door  let  sorrow  lie. 

And  if  for  cold  it  hap  to  die, 

We*ll  bury  it  in  a  Christmas  pye, 
And  evermore  be  merry. 

"  Now  every  lad  is  wondrous  trim. 
And  no  man  minds  his  labovr. 

Our  lasses  have  provided  them 
A  bagpipe  and  a  tabor. 

Young  men  and  Maids,  and  Girls  and  Boys 

Give  life  to  one  another's  joys. 

And  you  anon  shall  by  their  noise. 
Perceive  that  they  are  merry. 

^'  Rank  Misers  now  do  sparing  shun ; 

Their  hall  of  musick  soundeth. 
And  dogs  thence  with  whole  shoulders  run. 

So  all  things  there  aboundeth. 


WITHER. 
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ry-folk  themselves  advance, 
dy-Mutton's  come  out  of  France, 
shall  pipe  and  Gill  shall  dance, 
the  town  be  merry. 

ash  hath  fetcht  his  bands  from 

» 

his  best  apparel, 
I  hath  bought  a  ruff  of  lawn 
•opping  of  the  barrel, 
that  hardly  all  the  year 
I  to  eat  or  rags  to  wear, 
both  clothes  and  dainty  fare 
the  day  be  merry. 

ir  men  to  the  Justices 
.pons  make  their  arrants. 
ty  hap  to  fail  of  these 
ague  them  with  their  warrants, 
hey  feed  them  with  good  cheer, 
they  want  they  take  in  beer, 
:mas  comes  but  once  a-year, 
jn  they  shall  be  merry. 

mers  in  the  country  nurse 
r,  that  else  were  undone ; 
dlords  spend  their  money  worse 
and  pride  at  London. 
Roysters  they  do  play, 
dice  their  lands  away, 
y  be  ours  another  day, 
refore  let's  be  merry. 

nt  now  his  suit  forbears. 
soner*s  heart  is  eased. 
)r  drinks  away  his  cares 
the  time  is  pleased, 
s*  purses  be  more  fat, 
Id  we  pine  or  grieve  at  that  ? 
3w,  Care  will  kill  a  cat, — 
refore  let's  be  merry. 

w  the  wags  abroad  do  call 
tier  forth  to  rambling. 
U  see  them  in  the  hall, 
}  and  apples  scrambling, 
the  roofs  with  laughter  sound ! 
'11  think  the  house  goes  round, 
he  Cellar's  depth  have  found, 
re  they  will  be  merry. 


"  The  wenches  with  their  Wassel  bowls 
About  the  streets  are  singing. 

The  boys  are  come  to  catch  the  Owls. 
The  Wild- Mare  in  is  bringing. 

Our  kitchen-boy  hath  broke  his  box. 

And  to  the  deaHng  of  the  Oxe 

Our  honest  neighbours  come  by  flocks, 
And  here  they  will  be  merry. 

"  Now  Kings  and  Queens  poor  sheep-coat-s 
have. 

And  mate  with  everybody. 
The  honest  men  now  play  tJie  knave. 

And  wise  men  play  at  Noddy. 
Some  youths  will  now  a  munmiing  go. 
Some  others  play  at  Rowland-hoe. 
And  twenty  other  gameboys  moe. 

Because  they  will  be  merry. 

"  Then  wherefore  in  these  merry  days 

Should  we  I  pray  be  duller  ? 
No,  let  us  sing  some  roundelays 

To  make  our  mirth  the  fuller. 
And  whilst  thus  inspired  we  sing. 
Let  all  the  streets  with  echoes  ring. 
Woods  and  hills  and  every  thing 

Bear  witness  we  are  merry." 

Ibid. 


["iltmcien/  Venerie.*^'] 

"With  him  I  hunt  the  Martin  and  the  Cat." 

Ibid.  Shepherds  Hunting. 

[Maple-root  CupsJ] 

"  There's  prepared  for  their  meed 
That  in  running  make  most  speed. 
Or  the  cunning  measure  foot. 
Cups  of  turned  Maple  root." 

Ibid. 


^M/V««M^«^/VM«>Mi/W^V>MM^ 


[The  WUloW'branch  and  the  Yellow'hose.'] 

"  And  yet  I  do  not  fear, 
Tho'  she  my  meanness  knows, 
The  willow  branch  to  wear, 
No  nor  the  yellow  hose." 

Ibid.  MifMt,  ofPhiL 
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WITHER. 


[Dainty 'Dames  graced  by  their  Tyres J\ 

"  Many  a  dainty-seeming  Dame 
Is  in  native  beauties  lame  ; 
Some  are  graced  by  their  Tyres, 
As  their  Quoifs,  their  Hats,  their  Wyres, 
One  a  Ruff  doth  best  become, 
Failing-Bands  much  altereth  some. 
And  their  favours  oft  we  see 
Changed  as  their  dressings  be.** 

Ibid. 


^^^wv^^^^^w^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


[Grace  before  Apparel'] 

"  If  you  chance  to  be  in  place 
When  her  mantle  she  doth  grace, 
You  would  presently  protest 
Irish  dressings  were  the  best. 
K  again  she  lay  it  down, 
While  you  view  her  in  a  gown 
And  how  those  her  dainty  limbs 
That  close  bodied  garment  trims, 
You  would  swear  and  swear  again 
She  appeared  loveliest  then.** 

Ibid. 


*^^^\/WSA/S/V^^rW^^^M/\/V 


["  Unadorned  adorrCd  the  most,^ — Thomson.] 

"  To  woo  a  courtly  beauty  I  have  neither 
Rings,  bracelets,  jewels,  nor  a  scarfe  and 

feather, — 
I  use  no  double  dyed  cloth  to  wear.** 

Ibid. 


[  Court' Hermaphrodite,'] 

**  Neveb  took  her  heart  delight 
In  your  court-hermaphrodite, 
Or  such  frothy  gallants  as 
For  the  time  heroes  pass  : 
Such  who,  still  in  love,  do  all 
Fair  and  Sweet  and  JLady  call ; 
And  where'er  they  hap  to  stray 
Either  prate  the  rest  away. 
Or,  of  all  discourse  to  seek. 
Shuffle  in  at  Cent  or  Oleeh:' 

Ibid. 


IQuaOs,] 

"  He  that  feeds  on  no  worse  meat  than  quails, 
And  with  choice  dainties  pleaseth  appetite, 

Will  never  have  great  lust  to  gnaw  his  nails, 
Or  in  a  coarse  thin  diet  take  delight** 
Ibid.  Epigram  to  his  Majesty, 


«««^^WV^S/V/\AA^VWN^\/VW^ 


[Chamber' Combatants  armed  in  Hat  of 
Sever  and  Mail  of  Cambrick.] 

**  CHAMBEB-COBiBATANTS  who  neVCT 

Wear  other  helmet  than  a  hat  of  bever ; 
Or  ne*er  board  pinnace  but  in  silken  sail ; 
And  in  the  stead  of  boisterous  shirts  of  mail 
Go  armed  in  cambrick.** 

Ibid.  JEpithalanda, 


•VWy/WMWA/XA/WN^^i/V^ 


[Deception  of  Recondite  AUusions,  or,  Au' 
thors  more  simple  than  Commentators.] 

'^  You  are  deceived  if  the  Bohemian  state 
You  think  I  touch,  or  the  Palatinate, 
Or  that  this  ought  of  Eighty-eight  contidns. 
The  Powder-plot,  or  any  thing  of  Spain*8, 
That  their  ambassador  need  question  me 
Or  bring  me  justly  for  it  on  my  knee.** 

Ibid.  Motto, 


>^AA/«A/W^M«MM^^^«^'^«^ 


['Wither' s  Detestation  of  HispanioUzed 
JEngUshmen,] 

**  I  HAVE  no  nation  on  the  earth  abhorr*d. 
But  with  a  Jew  or  Spaniard  can  accord 
As  well  as  with  my  brother,  if  I  find 
He  bear  a  virtuous  and  heroic  mind. 
Yet,  I  confess,  of  all  men  I  most  hate 
Such  as  their  manners  do  adulterate. 
Those  linsy-woolsy  people,  who  are  neither 
French,  English,  Scotch  nor  Dutch,  but  alto- 
gether ; 
Those  I  affect  not ;  rather  wish  I  could 
That  they  were  fish  or  fleshy  or  hot  or  cold, — 
But  none  among  them  all  worse  brook  I 

then 
Our  meer  HispanioUzed  Englishmen, 


WITHER. 
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f  we  scape  their  treacheries  at  home 
IT  no  mischiefs  wheresoe*er  I  come.** 

Ibid. 


X^i^^^^^^^^^^M^^WV^^^^M^ 


rry  Maid  Marian  the  Harbinger  of 
Trouble.'] 

!  but  our  chuffs  think  these  delights 

ut  coarse, 

compare  them  to  their  hobby-horse ; 

hey  believe  not  any  pleasure  can 

them  so  merry  as  Maid  Marian. 

\  the  lawyer  prouder  of  his  fee, 

these  will  of  a  cuckoo  lordship  be, 

^h  their  sweet  ladies  make  them  father 

lat 

other  at  their  Whitsun-ales  b^at. 

e  whose  carriage  is  of  so  good  note 

I  thought  worthy  of  their  lord*8  fools 

oat 

\  a  great  credit. 

—  let  earth  content  these  moles, 
heir  highest  pleasure  be  their  summer- 
oles, 

1  which  I  leave  their  masterships  to 
ance.**  Ibid.  Inconstartcy, 


•^^^\^/N/S/V%'%^VS/V%/W%^^/W 


pace^  id  scqiiens^  aptdrat  idanea  hello,^ 

HOBACB.] 

louGH  the  great  blessing  of  these  quiet 

ears, 

re  so  fearless,  careless  and  secure 

s  our  happy  peace,  and  so  cock-sure, 

we  did  suppose,  or  heard  it  said, 

[ars  were  strangled,  or  the  Devil  dead. 

;an  I  not  believe  we  would  so  lightly 

m  our  safety,  and  let  pass  so  slightly 

brmer  care  of  martial  discipline, 

xercises  merely  feminine. 

ould  not  see  our  arms  so  soiled  in  dust, 

»ur  bright  blades  eat  up  with  cankred 

ust, 

w  they  be ;  our  bowes  they  lie  and  rot, 

musket  and  caliver  is  forgot, 

^e  lie  open  to  all  foreign  dangers 

rant  of  discipline ;  *ti8  known  to  stran- 

rers. 


Though  we'll  not  see  it.    Alas,  will  not  our 

pleasure 
Let  us  be  once  in  seven  years  at  leisure 
To  take  a  muster,  and  to  give  instruction  ? 
No,  rather  pleasure  will  be  our  destruction, 
For  that  first  caused  the  law,  that  now  pre- 
vents 
And  barrs  the  use  of  powder-instruments. 
To  be  enacted :  Why  ?  for  to  preserve 
An  idle  game,  the  which  I  wish  might  starve 
Amids  our  plenty,  so  that  with  their  curse 
The  land  and  people  might  be  nothing  worse ; 
Cause  for  that  trifle,  to  the  realm*s  abuse. 
The  hand-gun  hath  been  so  much  out  of  use, 
Scarce  one  in  forty,  if  to  proof  it  came. 
Dares,  or  knows  well  how  to  discharge  the 
same.**  Ibid.  Presumption, 


*S^^^>t^^^^^S^^^*^\^\^S^S^*^*^S^\^i^ 


^Further  Advice  as  to  Weapons  of  War.'] 

—  "  Let*8  trim  our  rusty  arms,  and  scour 
Those  long  unused  well-steeled  blades  of 

our; 
We  shall  not  do  the  spiders  any  wrong. 
For  they  have  rent-free  held  their  house- 
room  long 
In  morains,  helmets,  gauntlets,  bandileeres ; 
Displace  them  thence,  they  have  had  all  their 

years; 
And  give  them  such  a  lustre  that  the  light 
May  dim  the  moonshine  in  a  winter's  night. 
Away  with  idle  citherns,  lutes  and  tabers. 
Let  knocks  requite  the  fidlers  for  their  la- 
bours; 
Bring  in  the  warlike  drum,  *twill  musick 

make  ye 
That  from  your  drowsy  pleasures  will  awake 

ye; 
Or  else  that  heartening  trumpet  that,  from 

far. 
May  sound  unto  you  all  the  points  of  war. 
Let  dances  turn  to  marches ;  you  ere  long 
May  know  what  doth  to  ranks  and  files  be- 
long ; 
And  let  your  thimdering  shot  so  smoke  and 

roar. 
Strangers  may  tremble  to  behold  the  shore. 
And  know  you  sleep  not."  Ibid. 
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WITHER. 


IHonest  shews  without  ReligionJi 

—  "  Oif CB  a  year 
Thej  can  afford  the  poor  some  slender  cheer. 
Observe  their  country  feasts,  or  common- 
doles, 
And  entertain  their  Christmas  wassful  bowls. 

—  —        —        For  the  church's  good 
They  in  defence  of  hocktide  custom  stood, 
A  Whitsun-ale,  or  some  such  goodly  motion, 
The  better  to  procure  young  mens*  devotion. 

—  —        —        —      They  can  moan. 
And  say  that  Love  and  Charity  is  gone, 
As  old  folks  do,  because  their  banquetings. 
Their  ancient  drunken  summer-revellings 
Are  out  of  date.**  Ibid. 


wv^«^/vw^^^%/^^AM'«M'^ 


IThe  Counterfeit  Elect  Puritans,] 

—  **  Thst  know  how  to  disconunend 
A  May-game,  or  a  summer-pole  defy. 
Or  shake  the  head,  or  else  turn  up  the  eye. 
This  I  say  of  them — 

Though  in  a  zealous  habit  they  do  wander, 
Yet  they  are  God*s  foes  and  the  church*8 
slander.**  Ibid. 


••W^^«>AM<SAM^«A^«^VS/V/^S«^^M 


.    [^The  Lover* s  Devotion  to  his  MtstressJ] 

*'  One  for  some  certain  months  or  weeks  or 

days 
Wears  in  his  hat  a  branch  of  withered  bays ; 
Or  sweareth  to  employ  his  utmost  power 
But  to  preserve  some  stale,  neglected  flower. 
He  wears  such  colours  as  for  lovers  be. 
Drinks  vowed  healths  upon  his  bared  knee. 
Sues  mainly  for  a  shoe-string,  and  doth  crave 

her 
To  grant  him  but  a  busk-point  for  a  favour." 
Ibid.  On  the  Passion  of  Love, 


WV^^VW\^^^i^W^A^^^^^W«/^ 


[A  Word  to  DueUers.'] 

^'  But  now  methinks  I  hear  our  Hacsters 

tell  me, 
With  thundering  words,  as  if  their  breath 

would  fell  me. 


I  am  a  coward  if  I  will  not  fight. 
True,  Cavalieros^  you  have  spoken  ri 
And  if  upon  good  terms  you  ux^e  mc 
I  have  both  strength  and  heart  enoi 

do  it, 
Which  you  should  find.** 

Ibid.  Reve 


^^W%^^^^/\^'^^N^^^^^^^^^^ 


IStreet  CombatanUJ] 

''  Oh,  I  have  seen,  and  laught  at  he 

see't, 
Some  of  our  hot-spurs  drawing  in  the 
As  though  they  could  not  passion's  rag< 

stand, 
But  must  betake  them  to  it  out  of  ht 
But  why  i*the  street  ? — Oh !  compan 

heart  them, 
And  men  may  see  their  valourous  ac 

part  them.**  ] 


^^VW^^^/^^'S^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


[Friend  or  Foe — aU  one."] 

**  Thbt — are  so  quickly  up  in  a  brav 
They  are  for  nothing  but  the  imbroa 


«WW^WMV^^^W^^M^^^^^^ 


lArms  of  Ale-house  Knights,'] 

^'  Fbom  such  brawls  do  sudden  stabs 
And  sometimes  in  revenge  the  qui 

flies, 
JoyrCd'Stools  and  glasses  make  a  rustli 

mour.**  ] 


^A^yw^^r^v^^iA/\A^K^^w^^^ 


[The  Mourning  Yeugh,] 

—  "  Wht  mourn  I  not  to  open 

In  sable  robes,  according  to  the  rites 

Why  is  my  hat  without  a  branch  of  ye 

Ibid.  P,  Henry's  Ohseq 


X^^/\^^^^^^^^'%^^M%^S/V\M/%^ 


[Honest  Home-spun,] 

**  We  that  clad  in  home-spun  gi 
On  our  own  sweet  meadows  play 

With 


WITHER  —  GOWER. 
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[  WUher's  Horror  of  Coxcombry,'] 

"  If  I  should  hanged  have  been,  I  knew  not 

how 
To  teach  my  body  how  to  cringe  or  bow, 
Or  to  embrace  a  fellow's  hinders  quarters. 
As  if  I  meant  to  steal  away  his  garters ; 
When  any  stoopt  to  me  with  conges  trim, 
All  I  could  do  was — stand  and  laugh  at 

him: 
Bless  me,  thought  I,  what  will  this  coxcomb 

do? 
When  I  perceived  one  reaching  at  my 

shoe."  Ibid. 


lUie  Bottle  and  the  Bag.'] 

"  When  nimble  time,  that  all  things  over- 
runs. 

Made  me  forsake  my  tops  and  eldren  guns, 

Heaching  those  years  in  which  the  school- 
boys brag 

In  leaving  off  the  bottle  and  the  bag/* 

Ibid. 


{^Race'Horses,'] 

^  Nob  have  I  one  of  these  to  make  me 

poor, 
Hounds,  humours,  running  horses,  hawks, 

or  whore."  Witheb's  Motto. 


^^^A^^^^>»^^^^^^^WW^^V 


[2^  Spendthrifts  Medley.] 

" — he  —  hath  with  those  four  thousand 

pounds, 
A  gaming  vein,  a  deep-mouth*d  cry  of 

hounds. 
Three  cast  of  hawks,  of  whores  as  many 

brace. 
Six  hunting  nags,  and  five  more  for  the 

race; 
Perhaps  a  numerous  brood  of  fighting 

cocks. 
Physicians,  barbers,  surgeons,  for  the  pox  ; 
And  twenty  other  humours  to  maintain. 
Besides  the  yearly  charges  of  his  train. 
With  this  revenue."  Ibid. 


lEarly  Mention  of  Curtaitis.] 

"  The  chamber  was  all  full  of  light. 
The  courteins  were  of  sandall  thyn." 

GrOWEB,  ff.  17 


W^AMM^^M^^^^^^^M^/^^^^M 


ICourteousness  of  a  gentle  Knight.] 

^  And  if  hir  list  to  riden  oute 
On  pilgrimage,  or  other  stede, 
I  come,  though  I  be  not  bede. 
And  take  hir  in  myn  arme  alofte. 
And  set  hir  in  hir  saddle  sofle. 
And  so  forth  lede  hir  by  the  brideU, 
For  that  I  wolde  not  ben  ydell. 
And  if  hir  list  to  ride  in  chare. 
And  that  I  male  therof  be  ware, 
Anone  I  shape  me  for  to  ride, 
Right  even  by  the  chare*8  side. 
And  aa  I  male,  I  speke  among. 
And  other  while  I  synge  a  song 
Which  Ovide  in  his  bookes  made." 

Ibid.  ff.  69. 


■V«A/\MA/«^^^<^'W«/^M/S^W«« 


["  And  everichone  ride  on  #(&."] 

"  And  as  she  caste  hir  eie  aboute 
She  sigh  clad  in  one  sute  a  route 
Of  ladies,  where  thei  comen  ride 
Alonge  under  the  woodde  side. 
On  fayre  ambulende  hors  thei  set, 
That  were  all  white,  fayre  and  great. 
And  everichone  ride  on  side. 
The  sadels  were  of  such  a  pride. 
With  perles  and  golde  so  well  begone, 
So  riche  sigh  she  never  none ; 
In  kirtels  and  in  copes  riche 
They  were  clothed  all  aliche. 
Departed  even  of  white  and  blewe. 
With  all  lustes  that  she  knewe 
Their  were  embroudred  over  all. 
Her  bodies  weren  longe  and  small. 
The  beautee  of  her  fayre  face 
There  male  none  erthly  thynge  deface.* 

Ibid.  ff.  70. 
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[^Knight  Combat  on  foot  J] 

'*  Thbi  setten  dale,  thci  chosen  felde, 
The  knjghtes  covered  under  shelde 
Togyder  come  at  tyme  sette, 
And  eche  one  is  with  other  mette. 
It  fell  thei  foughten  bothe  on  foote. 
There  was  no  stone,  there  was  no  roote, 
Whiche  might  letten  hem  the  weie, 
But  all  was  voide  and  take  aweie.** 

Ibid.  ff.  74. 


IJEarly  Instance  of  laying  the  Money  on  the 
Booh  at  Marriage,'] 

*'*•  A  TO  what  peine  she  is  dight, 
That  in  hir  youth  hath  so  be  set 
The  bonde,  whiche  maie  not  ben  unknet ! 
I  wote  the  time  is  ofle  cursed, 
That  ever  was  the  golde  unpursed, 
The  whiche  was  layd  upon  the  boke, 
What  that  all  other  she  forsoke, 
For  love  of  hym,  but  all  to  late 
She  pleineth."  Ibid.  ff.  86. 


*'%'%^A^^^k^^^k^^^^WM^^% 


l^Early  JBeguines,'] 

"  And  for  thei  shulde  hem  uncloth, 
There  come  a  maiden  in  hir  wise 
She  did  hem  both  full  servise, 
Till  that  thei  were  in  bed  naked.** 

Ibid.  ff.  102. 


Dame  Pallas  to  the  Queen  of  Fame, 

"To  your  request  we  be  well  condiscended; 

Call  forth ;  let  see  where  is  your  clarionar 

To  blow  a  blast  with  his  long  breath  ex- 
tended ; — 

Eolus,  your  tnunpet,  that  knowen  is  so  far, 

That  bararag  bloweth  in  every  martial 
war: 

Let  him  blow  now,  that  we  may  take  a 
view 

What  poets  we  have  at  our  retynewe. 


"  To  see  if  Skelton  will  put  himself  in 

prease 
Among  the  thickest  of  all  the  whole  route, 
Make  noise  enough,  for  clatterars  love  no 

peace. 
Let  see,  my  sister,  now  speed  you,  — go 

about, — 
Anone,  I  say,  this  trumpet  were  founde. 
And  for  no  man  hardely  let  him  spare. 
To  blow  bararag  till  beth  his  eyen  stare.** 
Skblton*8  Oarkmde  of  LawreU, 


iThe  Coumtee  of  Surrey  devieeth  a  Crondl 
of  LawreU  for  Skelton^  her  Clerhe,'] 

"  Thus  talking  we  went  forth  in  at  a  pos- 
tern gate. 

Turning  on  the  right  hand,  by  a  wynding 
stayre. 

She  brought  me  to  a  goodly  chambre  of 
astate. 

Where  the  noble  Countes  of  Surrey  in  a 
chaire 

Sate  honorably,  to  whom  dyd  repayre 

Of  ladies  a  bevy,  with  all  dewe  reverence, 

Syt  downe  fayre  ladyes  and  do  your  dili- 
gence. 

"  Come  forth,  gentilwomen,  I  pray  you, 

she  sdd, 
I  have  contryved  for  you  a  goodly  warke, 
And  who  can  worke  best  now  shal  be  as- 

sayd; 
A  cronell  of  laurell  with  verdur^  light 

and  darke, 
I  have  devised  for  Skelton  my  clerke. 
For  to  his  service  I  have  such  regarde, 
That  of  our  bountie  we  wyll  hym  rewarde. 

"  For  of  all  ladyes  he  hath  the  library. 
Their  names  recountyng  in  the  court  of 

Fame; 
Of  all  gentylwomen  he  hath  the  scruteny, 
In  Fame*s  court  reportyng  the  same ; 
For  yet  of  women  he  never  sayd  shame. 
But  if  they  were  countrefettes  that  women 

them  call. 
That  list  of  their  lewdnesse  with  him  for 

to  brail; 
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*  With  that  the  tapett^  and  carpett^  were 

layde, 
SVhereon  these  ladjes  softely  myght  rest. 
The  saumpler  to  sowe  on,  the  laces  to  em- 

brayde, 
To  weave  in  the  stole  some  were  full  preste, 
With  alaies,  with  tavels,  with  hedelUu '  well 

drest ; 
rhe  frame  was  brought  forth  with  his 

weaving  pin, 
Grod  give  them  good  spede  their  warke  to 

begin. 

^  Some  to  embrowder  put  them  in  prease, 

t^el  gyding  their  glotton  to  kepe  streight 
their  silk, 

Some  pyrling  of  gold  their  work  to  in- 
crease 

^ith  fingers  smale,  and  handes  as  white  as 
mylk, 

yith — '  Rech  me  that  skajne  oftewly  silk; 

bid,  Wjnde  me  that  botoume  of  such  an 
hewe, 

jrene,  red,  tawney,  whyte,  purple  and 
blewe.' 

Of  broken  warkis  wroght  many  a  goodly 

thing, 
n  castyng,  in  tumyng,  in  florishing  of 

flowres. 
^ith  burres  rough  and  buttons  surfiyl- 

n  nedyll  warke  raysyng  byrdes  in  bowres, 
Vith  vertue  enbesed  all  tymes  and  howres, 
Ind  truly  of  their  bountie  thus  were  they. 

bent, 
To  worke  me  this  chaplet  by  good  advise- 
ment." 

Skelton's  Oarlande  of  LawreU. 


^^^^^^^^^^^i^^i^^^^^u^f^^^ 


[Lordly  Apparel  of  Prelates,'] 

'  And  in  thair  habitis,  thay  tak  sic  delyte 
rhey  have  renuncit  russet  and  rapiock^ 
quhyte: 

1  The  Reader  will  find  all  these  terms  explained 
a  Mr.  Dyce's  edition  of  Skelton,  vol.  2,  pp.  318, 
119.— J.  W.  W. 

*  Coarse  woollen  cloth  of  home  manufacture, 
oade  from  the  wool  in  its  natural  state. 


«f 


Cleihand^  to  thame  skarlot  and  cramosye 
With  menever,  martrik,  grys,  and  ryche  ar- 

myne; 
Thair  lawe  hartis  ezaltit  ar  sa  hye. 
To  se  thair  papall  pomp  it  is  ane  pyne, 
Mair  riche  array  is  now  withyWenzi**  fyne 
Upon  the  barding  of  ane  bischopis  mule. 
Nor  ever  had  Paule  or  Peter  agan  Yule.' 

Ltmdsat. 


[Unspiritiud  Priests.] 

**  EsATAS  into  his  work 
Callis  tham  lyke  doggis,  that  can  nocht  bark, 
That  callit  ar  preistis,  and  can  nocht  preche, 
Nor  Christis  law  to  the  pepill  teche : 
Gif  for  to  preche  bene  thair  professioun, 
Quhy  suld  thay  mell  with  court  or  sessioun  P 
Except  it  war  in  spirituall  thingis 
Referring  unto  Lordis  and  Kingis, 
Temporall  causis  to  be  decydit, 
Gif  thay  thair  spirituall  office  gydit. 
Ilk  man  might  say  thay  did  thair  partis. 
But  gif  thay  can  play  at  the  cartis. 
And  moUet  maylie  ^  on  ane  mtde^ 
Thocht  they  had  never  sene  the  seule, 
Yit  at  this  day,  als  weill  as  than, 
Will  be  maid  sic  ane  spirituall  man.' 

Ibid. 


»» 


«^^^v^^^^^^^^wv\/v^^/w> 


Parson, 

**  Thocht  I  preich  nocht,  I  can  play  at  the 

caiche;* 
I  wat  thare  is  nocht  ane  amang  yow  all, 
Mair  ferylie  can  play  at  the  fute-ball ; 
And  for  the  cartis,  the  tabils  and  the  dyse. 
Above  all  parsouns  I  may  beir  the  pryse. 
Our  round  bonats,  we  mak  thame  now  four 

Of  richt  fyne  stuff,  gif  yow  list,  cum  and 
luikit."  Ibid; 


>  Snatched — the  word  is  still  used  in  Cumber- 
land. 

*  Fringes.  '  Ride  softly. 

*  Catch.  Mr.  Chalmers  says  the  game  may 
hare  been  blind-man's  buff,  but  he  adds  that  the 
MS.  Glossary  says  ^itHtn^  or  houUing. 

*  Nooked — i.  e.  cornered. 
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Spiriiualitie, 

"  I  LBT  yow  wit,  my  lord,  I  am  na  ftde, 
For  quhj,  I  ryde  upon  ane  amland  mule. 

Ibid. 


^^/V\A'^>/WV\^^^/VN/WV\ 


Merchand. 


**  Wb  mervell  of  yow,  paintit  sepulturis, 
That  was  sa  bauld  for  till  accept  sic  curis. 
With  glorious  habit,  rydand  upon  your 

muillis, 
Now  men  may  se  ye  ar  bot  verie  fuillis." 

Ibid. 


[  CanoM — Powder — Stone-balls  J] 

**  AiiL  her  cannounis  sche  leit  crak  at  anis, 
Down  schuke  the  stremaris  frome  the  top 

castell; 
Thay  spairit  nocht  the  poulder,  nor  the 

stanis."  Ibid. 


\^S^^^^^fS^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


[C2oAe,  Hude^  and  Mittanis.'] 

u  ^ixH  cloke  and  hude  I  dressit  me  belyve 
With  dowbill  schone,  and  mittanis  on  my 
handis.**  Ibid. 

'^  So  with  my  hude  my  heid  I  happit  warm, 
And  in  my  cloke  I  fauldit  baith  my  feit ; 
I  thocht  my  corps  with  cauld  suld  tak  na 

harme, 
My  mittanis  held  my  handis  weill  in  heit.** 

Ibid. 


V^^^^^A^^^^^^^^^^^^^W>^^ 


^Scotch  Revella  and  Chimes,'] 

'*  Ilk  man  efler  thair  qualitie 

Thay  did  solist  his  majestic; 

Sum  gart  him  raveU^  at  the  racket. 

Sum  harlit  him  to  the  hurly-hakket^ 

And  sum  to  schaw  thair  courtly  corses, 

Wald  ryid  to  Leith  and  ryn  thair  horsis. 

1  Revel. 

*  A  8chool-boy  sport,  which  consists  in  sliding 
down  a  precipice. 


And  wicMy  wallop^  over  the  sandis ; 
Thay  nouther  spairit  spurris  nor  wandis. 
Castand  galnunmdis^  with  bendis  and  beckis 
For  wantones  sum  brak  thur  neckis.** 

Ibid. 

IThe  SwaUow  a  Blood-stauncher.] 

**  The  swift  swallow,  in  practik  maist  pru- 
dent, 
I  wat  scho  wald  my  bleiding  stem  beljye, 
With  hir  most  vertuous  stane  restringityre." 
Ibid.  Complaynt  of  the  Papingo. 


^A^^^^^kA/>^/V>MM/>M^«M/NB 


IScrip  and  Pike-staff.] 

**  With  scrip  on  hip,  and  pykstaff  in  his  band, 
As  he  had  purposit  to  pas  fra  hame.** 

Ltkdsat. 


WMW^^MM^^^^^S/^^A^A^A 


Lyndsay  has  written  a  SuppUcatian  agaxad 

^  «♦  Stdb  taillis, 
Quhilk  throw  the  dust  and  dubbis  traillis, 
Thre  quarteris  lang  behynd  thair  heillis, 
Expres  agane  all  commoun  veillis, 
Thocht  bischoppis,  in  thair  pontificallis, 
Have  men  for  to  beir  up  thur  taillis. 
For  dignitie  of  thair  office ; 
Richt  so  ane  queue,  or  ane  emprice ; 
Howbeit  thay  use  sic  gravitie 
Conformand  to  thair  majestic, 
Thocht  thair  rob  royallis  be  upborne, 
I  think  it  is  ane  verray  scome. 
That  every  lady  of  the  land 
Suld  have  hir  taill  so  syde  triulland ; 
Howbeit  thay  bene  of  hie  estait. 
The  queue  thay  suld  nocht  counterfait ; 
Quhare  ever  thay  go  it  may  be  sene 
How  kirk  and  ctdsay  thay  soup  clene.** 

&c.  &c. 


«MWM^^^^^A^^^>^^^^^^^ 


IFine  Shift— a  notable  Article  of  Dress.] 

"  HiB  kirtill  was  of  scarlot  reid. 
Of  gold  ane  garland  of  hir  heid, 
Decorit  with  enamelyne ; 


Stoutly  gallop. 


*  Cutting  capers. 
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and  brochis  of  silver  fjne ; 
dlow  taflais  wes  hir  sark, 
ryit  all  with  browderit  wark, 
b  craflelie  with  gold  and  silk.** 
Ibid.  Squyre  Meldrum, 

le  shift  was  taken  from  the  Irish 
bhe  Scotch  soldiers,  from  whom 
[eldnim  recovers  it. 


rht»  Velvet  Cap  and  Coif  of  Gold 
— when  unarmed.^ 

his  leif  and  went  to  rest ; 
e  in  the  mome  him  drest 
3  in  his  weirlyke  weid, 
inarmit  saif  ^e  heid : 
on  his  cursour  wicht, 
cht  him  in  his  stiroppis  richt, 
Euid  scheild  and  helme  wes  borne 
reris  that  raid  him  befome ; 
•t  cap  on  heid  he  bair, 

ofgoldtohaldhishair." 

Ibid. 

IBumbardJ] 
ave  ane  bumbard,  braissit  up  in 

lair  port,  in  middis  of  thair  clois.** 

Lindsay. 


^/VN^^\/VS^^^^^^^^/^V^%^^ 


'ffeds  of  BuU'Beef  and  Beer,] 

3  mj  lord  your  honour  maj  discern 
past,  and  how  in  our  annoy 
I  me,  (your  lordship^s  bound  for 

should  not  be  able  now  to  tell 
rherein  this  country  doth  persever, 
ey  seem  in  careless  minds  to  dwell ; 
y  erst,  and  so  they  will  do  ever. 
r  lord  for  to  bewray  my  mind 
they  be  a  race  of  bull-beef  born, 
rts  their  butter  molly  fieth  by  kind, 
3  force  of  beef  is  clean  outworn ; 
heir  brains  with  double  beer  are 

ey  march  bumbast  with  buttered 


Like  sops  of  brovesse^  puffed  up  with  froth ; 
Where  inwardly  they  be  but  hollow  geer. 
As  weak  as  wind  which  with  one  puff  up 

goeth. 
And  yet  they  brag  and  think  they  have  no 

peer. 
Because  Harlem  hath  hitherto  held  out ; 
Although  in  deed,  as  they  have  suffered 

Spain, 
The  end  thereof  even  now  doth   rest  in 

doubt." 
Ga8goignb*8  Voyage  into  HoUatidy  1572. 


(^/WN^^^WWV/S^S^/N^^/W\ 


[^Agricultural  Losses,'] 

"  When  Court  had  cast  me  off  I  toyled 
at  the  plow, 
My  fancy  stood  in  strange  conceits  to  thrive 
I  wot  not  how. 
By  mills,  by  making  malt,  by  sheep  and 
eke  by  swine. 
By  duck  and  drake,  by  pig  and  goose,  by 
calves  and  keeping  kine ; 
By  feeding  bullocks  fat,  when  price  at 
market  fell. 
But  since  my  swains  eat  up  my  gains.  Fancy, 
quoth  he,  farewell." 

Gbobgb  Gascoigns. 


[NeW'fangledness  of  WomerCs  Dresses,] 

**  Behold— what  monsters  muster  here 
With  angels*  face,  and  harmful  hellish  hearts. 
With  smiling   looks    and    deep  deceitful 

thoughts, 
With  tender  skins,  and  stony  cruel  minds. 
With  stealing  steps,  yet  forward  feet  to 

fraud. 
Behold,  behold,  they  never  stand  content 
With  God,  with  kinde,  with  any  help  of  art, 
But  curl  their  locks  with  bodkins  and  with 

braids^ 
But  dye  their  hair  with  sundry  subtle  slights, 
But  paint  and  slick  till  fairest  face  be  foul, 

*  QuiERE  ?  Browis,  i.  e.  broths,  soups.    See 
Cotgrave  in  r.  Browis.    J.  W.  W. 


But  bumbast,  bolster,  frisle  and  perfume : 
Thej  mar  with  musk  the  bahu  which  nature 

made, 
And  dig  for  death  in  delicatest  dishes. 
The  younger  sort  come  piping  on  apace. 
In  whbtles  made  of  fine  enticing  wood. 
Till  they  have  caught  the  birds  for  whom 

they  bryded — 
The  elder  sort  go  stately  stalking  on, 
And  on  their  backs  they  bear  both  land  and 

fee. 
Castles  and  towers,  reyenues  and  reoeits. 
Lordships  and  manors,  fines,  yea  farms 

and  all. 
What  should  these  be  ?— 
They  be  not  men ;  for  why  ?  they  have  no 

beards. 
They  be  no  boys  which  wear  such  side-long 

gowns. 
They  be  no  Grods,  for  all  their  gallants  gloss. 
They  be  no  devils,  I  trow,  which  seem  so 

saintish. 
What  be  they  ?  women  ?  masking  in  men*s 

weeds? 
With  dutchkin  dublets,  and  with  jerkins 

,  jaggde? 
With  Spanish  spangs,  and  ruffs  fet  out  of 

France  ? 
With  high  copt  hats,  and  feathers  flaunt  a 

flaunt  ? 
They  be  so  sure,  even  Wo  to  men  in  deed*" 

Ibid.  Steel  Glass. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^r\ 


[Every  Wight  will  have  a  Loohing- Glass,'] 
**  I  SEE  and  sigh,  bycause  it  makes  me  sad. 
That  peevish  pride  doth  all  the  world  possess. 
And  every  wight  will  have  a  looking  glass 
To  see  himself,  yet  so  he  seeth  him  not : 
Yea  shall  I  say  ?  a  glass  of  common  glass 
Which  glistreth  bright  and  shews  a  seemely 

shew, 
Is  not  enough ;  the  days  are  past  and  gone 
That  Berral  glass,  with  foyles  of  lovely 

brown. 
Might  serve  to  show  a  seemely  favord  face. 
That  age  is  dead  and  vanisht  long  ago, 
Which  thought  that  steel  both  trusty  was 

and  true 


And  needed  not  a  foyle  of  contraries. 
But  shewde  all  things  even  as  they  were  in 

deed. 
Instead  whereof  our  curious  years  can  find 
The  christal  glass  which  glimseth  brave  and 

bright. 
And  shewes  the  thing  much  better  far  than  it, 
Beguyld  with  foyles  of  sundry  subtil  sights, 
So  that  they  seem  and  covet  not  to  be.*' 

Ibid. 

[SuppeT'Luxuries,'] 

"  I  WILL  write 
To  you  the  glory  of  a  pompous  night, 
Which  none  (except  sobriety)  who  wit 
Or  cloathes  could  boast,  but  fVeely  did  admit. 
I  (who  still  sin  for  company)  was  there, 
And  tasted  of  the  glorious  supper,  where 
Meat  was  the  least  of  wonder ;  tho*  the  nest 
O*  the  Phoenix  rifled  seemd  to  amaze  the 

feast. 
And  the  ocean  left  so  poor  that  it  alone 
Could  since  vaunt  wretched  herring  and 

poor  John. 
LucuUus*  surfeits  were  but  types  of  this, 
And  whatsoever  riot  mentioned  is 
In  story,  did  but  the  dull  zany  play 
To  this  proud  night,  which  rather  we'll 

term  day. 
For  the  artificial  lights  so  thick  were  set, 
That    the    bright    sun    seem*d    this    to 

counterfeit. 
But  seven  (whom  whether  we  should  sages 

call, 
Or  deadly  sins,  1*11  not  dispute)  were  all 
Invited  to  this  pomp ;  and  yet  I  dare 
Pawn  my  lov*d  muse,  the  Hungarian  did 

prepare 
Not  half  that  quantity  of  victual  when 
He  laid  his  happy  siege  to  Nortlingen. 
The  mist  of  the  perfumes  was  breathed  so 

thick. 
That  lynx  himself,  tho*  her  sight  famed  so 

quick. 
Had  there  scarce  spy'd  one  sober :  for  the 

wealth 
Of  the  Canaries  was  exhaust,  the  health 
Of  his  good  Majesty  to  celebrate. 


? 
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judge  them  lojal  subjects  without 
It: 

lej,  who  some    fond    privilege  to 
untain, 

have  rebell'd,  their  best  freehold, 
sir  brain, 

derd  there,  and  five  fifteens  did  pay 
ik  his  happy  life  and  reign.     O  day 
thy  piety  to  fly ;  thou  hadst  been 
accessory  else  to  this  fond  sin. 
forget  to  speak  each  stratagem 
ich  the  dishes  entered,  and  in  them 
iiscious  miracle,  as  if  more  books 
ritten  been  o'  the  mystery  of  cooks 
;he  philosopher*s  stone :  here  we  did 
e 

nders  in  the  kitchen  alchemy. 
I  not  leave  you  there;  before  you  part 
lall  have  something  of  another  art, 
|uet  runing  down  so  fast,  the  good 
triarch  would  have  thought  a  general 
K>d. 

n  opened,  and  from  thence  a  mighty 
lower 

ber  comfits  its  sweet  self  did  pour 
our  heads,  and  suckets  from  our  eye 
lickened  clouds  did  steal  away  the  sky, 
,  was  questioned  whether  Heaven  were 
•friars,  and  each  star  a  confectioner.** 

Habington. 


Sorte  tua  contentus, 

TUB  being  bid  to  supper  to  a  Lord, 

marshalled  at  the  lower  end  of  the 

oard 

vexed  thereat  mongst  his  comrades 

oth  fret, 

weares  that  he  below  the  salt  was  set ; 

artiu  thou  art  a  fool  to  fret  and  sweare, 

dt  stands  on  the  board ;  wouldst  thou 

it  there?** 

Witt's  Recreations, 

\Hat  and  Feather,'] 

morrow  after  just.  Saint  George's  day, 
Itorto  piteous  drunk,  sate  in  a  ditch, 
inds  by's  side,  his  gelding  straid  away. 


His  scarlet  hose  and  doublet  very  rich, 
With  mud  and  mire  all  beastly  raid,  and 

His  feather  with  his  close-stool-hat  did 


lye. 


Ibid. 


<'^^V^^^^k/\^^/V\A/^^^^V^%^ 


Why  Women  ioeare  a  FaU} 

**  A  QUESTION  tis  why  women  weare  a  fall. 
The  truth  it  is  to  pride  they  are  given  all. 
And  pride,  the  proverb  says,  will  have  a 


faU.** 


Ibid, 


^^^■^^^^^^s/%^/v^^^rv\^^^^\ 


On  a  little  diminutive  Band, 

*' What  is  the  reason  of  God-dam-me*8  band. 
Inch-deep  ?   and  that  his  fashion  doth  not 

alter. 
God-dam-me  saves  a  labor,  understand. 
In  pulling*t  off  when  he  puts  on  the  halter.** 

Ibid. 


^\A^^^W\^^^t/%A'^^^<WS/^^^M 


An  idle  Housewife. 

^*FiNS,  neat,  and  curious  mistress  butterfly, 
The  idle  toy,  to  please  an  ideot*s  eyes: 
You,  that  wish  all  good  housewives  hang*d, 

for  why  ? 
Your  day*s-work*s  done,  each  morning  as 

you  rise : 
Put  on  your  gown,  your  ruff*,  your  mask, 

your  chun. 
Then  dine,  and  sup,  and  goe  to  bed  again.** 

Ibid. 


^^MAMMA^^«^«\/W^^«««^V«/V 


IRustich  Superhui  in  New  Clothes,'\ 

'^  RusTiGK  Superbus  fine  new  clothes  hath 

got. 
Of  Taffata  and  velvet,  faire  in  sight ; 
The  shew  of  which  hath  so  bewitcht  the  sot. 
That  he  thinks  gentleman  to  be  his  right. 
But  he  is  deceived ;  for  true  that  is  of  old, 
An  ape*s  an  ape,  tho*  he  wore  cloth  of 
gold.**  Ibid. 

M.  e.  a  falling-band,  or,  yandyke,  which  suc- 
ceeded the  stiff  ruffs.    See  N%x«%*  OVom*  vel  ^ , 
where  this  epigram  \a  c\uoXfe^« — ^ .  VI  ,\^  . 
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On  Spurco  of  Oxford, 

'*  Spurco  from  chandler,  started  Alderman, 
And  trust  mee  now  most  Elder-like  he  can 
Behave  himself:  hee  nere  appears  in  town 
But  in  his  beaver,  and  his  great  furr*d  gown : 
His  ruffe  is  set,  his  head  set  in  his  ruffe; 
His  reverend  trunkes  become  him  well 

enough.  [has 

He  weares  a  hoope-ring  on  his  thumbe;   he 
Of  Gravidad  a  dose-full  in  his  face  : 
And  trick*t  and  trimmed,  thus  bravely  he 

supposes 
Himselfe  another  man ;  but  men  have  noses, 
And  thej  that  have  so,  maugre  Spurco' s  skill. 
Through  all  his  robes  may  smel  the  chandler 

stiU.**  Ibid. 


N^^^^^^^^^^^^^^A^^^^^P 


On  Dare,  an  upstart  Poet 

''  D ABB,  a  fresh  author,  to  a  friend  did  boast, 
Hee*d  shew  in  Cheap  his  name  upon  a  post; 
But  did  Dare*s  friend  to*8  hostess*  house  but 

walk, 
SheePd  shew*t  him  there  on  every  post  in 

chalk."  Ibid. 


«#X'^%/>tf\/\/\/\^^kMA/\A/VS/\AA 


[^TobaccoJ] 

'*  Things  which  are  common,  common  men 
do  use. 

The  better  sort  do  common  things  refuse : 

Yet  countries-cloth-breech,  and  court-vel- 
vet-hose. 

Puff  both  alike,  tobacco,  through  the  nose.** 

Ibid. 


X^WS/\^/%^/WVW^/N^/V>^ 


Semel  insanivimus. 


L 


*^  Bbdlamb  fate  bless  thee,  thou  want*st 

nought  but  wit, 
And  having  gotten  that,  we*r  freed  from  it. 
Bridewell,  I  cannot  any  way  dispraise  thee. 
For  thou  dost  feed  the  poore  and  jerke  the 

lazy. 
Newgate,  of  thee  I  cannot  much  complaine. 
For  once  a  month,  thou  freest  men  out  of 
paiuj 


But  from  the  Counters  gracious  Lord  de- 
fend us : 

To  Bedlam,  Bridewell,  or  to  Newgate  send 
us. 

For  there,  in  time,  wit,  work,  or  law  sets  free ; 

But  here  wit,  work,  nor  law  gets  liberty." 

Ibid. 


["  Non  beTii  semper  olet  qui  heni  semper  cieC 

Mabtial.] 

*•*•  Will,  the  perfumer,  met  mee  in  the  street, 
I  stood  amazed,  he  ask*t  me  what  I  meant ; 
In  faith,  said  I,  your  gloves  are  mighty  sweet, 
And  yet  your  breath  doth  cast  a  stronger 
scent.**  Ibid. 


^^v^^f^^^i^^^^^^^^^^t^^^ 


In  Oallum. 


**  Gallus  hath  beene  this  summer  in  Freeze- 

land, 
And  now  returned  he  speaks  such  warlike 

words, 
As  if  I  could  their  English  understand, 
I  fear  me  they  would  cut  my  throat  like 

swords. 
He  talkes  of  countcr-scarpes  and  casamates, 
Of  parapets,  curteynes,  and  palizadoes, 
Of  flankers,  ravelings,  gabions  he  prates. 
And  of  false  brags,  and  sallejrs,  and  scaba- 

does: 
But  to  requite  such  gulling  termes  as  these, 
With  words  of  my  profession,  I  reply, 
I  tell  of  sourching,  vouchers,  counter-pleasi 
Of  withemams,  essoynes,  and  champerty. 
So  neither  of  us  understanding  the  other, 
We  part  as  wisely  as  we  came  together." 

Ibid. 


^^^^.^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^s^^ 


[  Christmas' Joy. '\ 

**  At  Christmas  men  do  always  ivy  get. 
And  in  each  comer  of  the  house  it  set. 
But  why  do  they,  then,  \ise  that  Bacchus 

weed? 
Because  they  mean,  then,  Bacchus-like  to 

feed.**  Ibid. 
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On  the  new  Dressings. 

>iB8  that  weare  black  cjpresse  vailes, 
id  lately  to  white  linnen  railes, 
»  your  girdle  weare  your  bands, 
)hew  your  armes  instead  of  hands  : 
can  ye  do  in  Lent  more  meet, 
test  dresse,  than  weare  a  sheet ; 
I  once  a  band,  *tis  now  a  cloake, 
»me  one  day  proves  an  oake. 
e  but  your  lawn  unto  your  feet, 
;hen  your  band  will  prove  a  sheet : 
tiich  device  and  wise  excesse 
lo  your  pennance  in  a  dresse, 
lone  shall  know,  by  what  they  see, 
b  lady^s  censured,  which  goes  free.** 

Ibid. 


0^^^^^^^^^^^0^Fs^^^f%^^^y^^^0 


Thus  answered. 


lCK  Cypress  vailes  are  shrouds  of  night, 
s  linnen  vailes  are  vailes  of  light ; 
h  though  we  to  our  girdles  weare, 
we  hands  to  keep  your  armes  off  there ; 
makes  our  band  to  be  a  cloak, 
s  John  a  Stiles  of  John  an  Oke: 
reare  our  linnen  to  our  feet, 
Leed  not  make  our  band  a  sheet, 
clergy  weares  as  long  as  we, 
hat  implyes  conformity : 
ise,  recant  what  you  have  writ, 
you  do  penance  for  your  wit : 
-charmes  have  power  to  weave  a  string 
tye  you,  as  you  tyed  your  ring ; 
by  love's  sharpe,  but  just  decree, 
may  be  censured,  we  go  free." 

Ibid. 


'^W\/^S/V^^^^^^^>^^S/%^^^» 


On  a  cowardly  Souidier, 

OTZO  doth  weare  no  ring  upon  his  hand, 
»ugh  he  be  a  man  of  great  comnuind ; 
;ilded  spurres  do  jingle  at  his  heeles, 
le  rowels  are  as  big  as  some  coach- 
rheeles ; 

•aced  them  well,  for,  in  the  Netherlands, 
leeles  did  him  more  service  than  his 
lands.**  Ibid. 


\Primitive  DanceJl 

**  Full  fetis  damosellis  two, 

Righte  yong,  and  full  of  semelyhede 

In  kirtils  and  none  othir  wede. 

And  faire  ytressed  every  tresse 

Had  Mirthe  ydoen  for  his  noblesse 

Amid  the  carole  for  to  daunce. 

But  hereof  lieth  no  remembraunce 

Howe  that  thei  daunsid  queintily. 

That  one  would  come  all  privily 

Ayen  that  othre,  and  whan  thei  were 

Togithre  almoste,  theim  threwe  ifere 

Their  mouthis  so,  that  through  ther  plaie 

It  semid  as  they  kist  alwaie : 

To  dauncin  well  couthe  thei  the  gbe ; 

What  should  I  more  to  you  devise  ? 

Ne  bode  I  never  thennis  go 

Whiles  that  I  sawe  *hem  daimcin  so.** 

Romauni  of  the  Rose^  v.  776. 

Both  in  fashion  and  in  character  this  dance 
is  truly  Otaheitean. 

[Portrait  of  IdUnesse,"] 

^  And  of  fine  orfrus  had  she  eke 

A  chapilet,  so  semely  on 

Ne  nevir  werid  maid  upon : 

And  faire  above  that  chapilet 

A  rose  garlande  had  she  yset ; 

She  had  also  a  guc  mirrour ; 

And  with  a  riche  golde  tresour 

Her  hedde  was  tressid  full  queintly ; 

Her  slevis  sowid  fetously ; 

And  for  to  kepe  her  hondis  faire 

Of  glovis  white  she  had  a  paire ; 

And  she  had  on  a  cote  of  grene 

Of  cloth  of  Graunt  withoutin  wene ; 

Well  semid  by  her  aparaile 

She  was  not  wont  to  grete  travaile. 

For  whan  she  kempt  was  feteoualy. 

And  well  araied  and  richily. 

Then  had  she  doen  all  her  joume. 

For  mery  and  well  begon  was  she. 

She  had  a  lustie  life  in.  Msi%\ 

She  had  no  tiio\i^\.\snj  xCv^X.  xi^  ^s^^ 
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Of  nothing  but  it  were  onelj 
To  graceth  her  well  and  uncouthly.** 

Ibid.  V.  562. 

Perhaps  Spenser  remembered  the  portrait 
of  Idilnesse  when  he  so  beautifully  painted 
the  wanton  boatwoman. 

Combing  the  hair  seems  to  have  been  a 
favourite  pastime  of  high-bom  idleness  :  a 
beauty  of  the  days  of  chivalry  and  a  Spartan 
warrior  were  equally  fond  of  this  employ- 
ment. 


lYeOow  JHaiV.] 

'*  Hbb  hair  was  as  yelowe  of  hewe 
As  any  basin  scoured  newe.** 

Ibid.  V.  539. 


>^^%/«^^^\/V^^F^^r«^^^^\/^N^ 


IWaU'PainHng,'] 

"  With  gold  and  asure  over  all 
Depainted  were  upon  the  wall.** 


Ibid.  V.  477. 


*^^i^^«/^/^^^/VW%^^^WS^A^^ 


^Fastening  on  of  Clothes  with  a  Needle,'] 

*'^  Methought  one  night  in  my  sleping, 
Right  in  my  bed  ful  redily, 
That  it  was  by  the  morowe  erly  ; 
And  up  I  rose  and  gan  me  clodie. 
Anon  I  wishe  mine  hondis  bothe, 
A  silver  nedle  forth  I  drowe 
Out  of  aguiler  quient  inowe, 
And  gan  this  nedill  threde  anone ; 
(For  out  of  town  me  list  to  gone, 
The  soune  of  briddis  for  to  here, 
That  on  the  buskis  singin  clere. 
In  the  sweete  seson  that  lefe  is.) 
With  a  threde  basting  my  slevis, 
Alone  I  went  in  my  playing, 
The  smal^  foulis*  songe  herkening.** 

Ibid.  V.  92. 


^^A^^^^A^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


lUie  Undress  of  Avarice  J] 

"  A  BUBNBTTB  cotc  hougc  there  withal, 
Yfurred  with  no  menivere, 
But  with  a  furre  rough  of  here 


Of  lamb  skynnys  hevy  and  blake : 
It  was  fiiU  olde  I  undertake ; 
For  Avarice  to  clothe  her  well, 
Ne  hastith  her  nevir  adele. 
For  certainly  it  were  her  lothe 
To  werin  of  that  like  clothe. 
And  if  it  wei'e  forwerid  she 
Would  havin  full  gret  nicete 
Of  clothing,  er  she  bought  her  newe, 
Al  were  it  bad  of  wol  and  hewe." 

Ibid.  V.  226. 


[The  Game  of  Bilbo-catch,] 

**  Thbbb  was  many  a  timbestere, 
And  sailours,  that  I  dare  well  swere 
Ycothe  their  craft  full  parfitly ; 
The  timbris  up  full  subtilly, 
Thei  castin,  and  hent  them  full  oft 
Upon  a  finger  faire  and  soft, 
That  thei  ne  failed  never  mo." 

Ibid.  V.  769. 

These  lines  require  the  original  to  ex- 
plain them. 

"  Apres  y  etd  farces  joyeuses^ 
Et  batteleurs  et  hateUeuseSy 
Qui  de  passe  passe  jouoyent^ 
Et  en  V  air  ung  bassin  ruoyent^ 
Puis  le  scavoyent  bien  recueiUir 
Sur  ung  doy  sans  point  yfaillir.' 

This  evidently  describes  a  sort  of  game 
at  bilbocatch,  in  which  the  ball  was  caught 
upon  the  finger. 


f» 


Edward, 

**  This  was  anciently  written  Eadwardt 
and  Eadweanl,  and  given,  as  it  appeareth, 
in  recommendation  of  loyalty  or  faith-keep- 
ing, for  Eadward  is,  properly,  a  keeper  of 
his  oath,  vow,  faithful  promise,  or  cove- 
nant. It  is  equivalent  with  Edgar,  both 
importing  one  sense  and  meaning;  gard  and 
ward,  warders  and  garders  being  all  one. 

**  We  have  had  more  kings  of  England 
of  this  name  than  of  any  other,  nine  in  all, 
three  before  the  conquest,  and  six  after  it. 
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In  Portugal,  they  have  metamorphosed  it 
from  all  sense  and  signification,  and  made 
itDuarte. — ^Vebstboak,  RestUucyon  ofDe- 
cayed  Intelligence. 

WiUiam. 

"  This  name  was  not  anciently  given  unto 
children  in  youth,  but  a  name  of  dignity  im- 
posed upon  men  in  regard  of  merit;  but 
being  since  grown  unto  a  very  ordinary  pro- 
per name,  I  thought  good  here  among  these 
proper  names  to  place  it.    For  the  etymo- 
logy hereof,  the  reader  shall  please  to  im- 
derstand,  that  the  ancient  Germans,  when 
they  had  wars  with  the  Romans,  were  not 
armed  as  they  were,  but  in  a  far  more  slight 
manner,  having  ordinarily  swords,  spears, 
shields  of  wood,  holbards,  and  the  like,  sup- 
plying the  rest  with  their  great  strength 
and  valour.    Now  when  it  so  happened  that 
a  German  souldier  was  observed  to  kill  in 
the  field  some  captain  or  charge-bearer 
among  the  Romans,  (such  being  well  armed, 
and  their  helmets  and  head-pieces  com- 
monly gilded,)  the  golden  helmet  of  the 
slain  Roman  was,  (ailer  the  fight,)  taken, 
and  set  upon  the  head  of  the  souldier  that 
hath  slain  him,  and  he  then  honoured  with 
the  name  and  title  of  Gild-helme,  which 
should,  according  to  our  now  orthography, 
be  Gilden  or  Golden-helmet,  which  grow- 
ing afterward  unto  an  ordinary  name,  be- 
cause divers  names  began  with  Will,  (as 
before  some  are  noted,)  this  was  easily,  by 
wrong  pronuntiation,  brought  unto  the  like, 
howbeit  among  the  Franks  it  kept  the  name 
of  Guild-helme,  and  with  the  French,  (of 
their  ofiTspring,)  it  gat  the  name  of  Guil- 
heaume,  and  since  came  to  be  Guillaume, 
and  with  the  Latinists,  Guilielmus.** — Ver- 

STEGAN. 


^^^^^^V^^A^^^tfM^^^^^^^^^^A^ 


Quean.    BomcqU. 

**  We  often  hear  this  reproachful  name 
of  Quean  given  to  a  woman.  What  it  is  I 
suppose  few  do  know,  but  not  being  in  any 
way  the  appellation  properly  of  a  woman, 
it  must  then  be  some  contemptible  thing, 


and  so  do  I  find  it  to  be,  to  wit,  a  barren 
old  cow,  and  no  other  thing,  and  yet  is  now 
grown  to  be  in  our  language  imderstood 
and  meant  for  a  dishonest  woman  of  her  bo- 
dy, or  one  that  is  spiteful  of  her  tongue. 
Rascall.  As  before  I  have  shewed  how  the 
ill  names  of  beasts  in  their  most  contempti- 
ble state,  are  in  contempt  applied  to  wo- 
men, so  is  Rascall,  being  the  name  of  an 
ill-favoured,  lean,  and  worthless  deer,  com- 
monly applied  unto  such  men  as  are  held 
of  no  credit  or  worth." — Ibid. 


[TheLL  in  EngUsh.'] 

**  Laf,  or  HuLF,  for  so  it  was  most  writ- 
ten, was  with  our  ancestors  their  most  usual 
name  for  bread." — ^Ibid. 

We  had  manifestly  the  Spanish  U  in  our 
language. 


[^Origin  of  the  Abbreviation  Peg.^ 

"  PioA,  a  girl,  a  little  wench.  It  is  so 
yet  used  in  the  Danish,  hereof  cometh  our 
northern  name  of  Peg,  mismeant  for  Mar- 
garet."— ^Ibid. 


N^^^^^/^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


Father  Parsons, 


**  It  is  said  that  he  was  a  Fellow  of  Bal- 
liol,  and  expelled  for  falsifying  the  ac- 
counts, and  cheating  the  students.  Proba- 
bly this  is  false." — Mem,  of  the  Portug.  Ing. 
p.  124. 

^^  He  drew  up  the  plan  entitled  The  Je- 
suit Memorial  for  the  Reformation  of  Eng- 
land, which  was  found  in  K.  James*s  clo- 
set, and  published  1690.  It  had  lain  so 
long  dormant,  for  want  of  a  favourable  op- 
portimity  of  putting  it  in  execution."  — 
Ibid.  p.  491. 


^^^^A^^^AiA^tAi^^^N^k^^^k^^ 


[il  Royal  HitntemanJ] 

**  VisTo  por  el  Rey  que  se  re.t^I^:^«i^  ^^- 
mo  81  viera  unaWena  e-w^^^^^tNCQa^^^J^  Y^- 


80  piemas  al  cavallo,  diziendo  a  los  suyos, 
Ea  hermanos  daos  priessa,  no  se  nos  vayan 
aquellos  venados  que  han  de  servir  para 
pasto  y  mantenimienta  de  nuestras  hou- 
ras.**  —  M1JBDB8.  Hi9t,  del  R,  D,  Jayme,  L. 
vi.  c.  5. 


VtfV>A^^V^S^^\/\^i/\^^^V%^#» 


[K.  Jaymeel  Conquistador^ s  SkiU  in  Surgery  J\ 

"  When  D.  Guillen  DentSsa  was  wound- 
ed at  the  siege  of  Burriana  with  an  arrow 
in  the  leg,  K.  Jame  el  Conquistador,  or- 
dered him  to  be  brought  to  the  royal  tent, 
and  with  his  own  hand  extracted  the  arrow- 
head, washed  the  wound,  and  bound  it  up 
in  presence  of  all  the  chirurgeons  of  the 
camp,  who  all  admired  and  praised  the  dex- 
terity and  handiness  of  the  King  at  such 
work,  as  one  who  had  made  it  a  point  to  be 
present  at  dressing  many  of  the  wounded, 
and  had  learned  how  to  help  them  him- 
self!**— MiEDBS,  1.  ix.  c.  15. 


[Military  Scythe.'] 

'*  At  the  siege  of  Vienna,  1683,  the  be- 
sieged ^  had  forged  a  certain  weapon  in  man- 
ner of  a  scyth,  of  about  six  foot  in  length, 
besides  the  handle,  which  proved  of  excel- 
lent use  and  effect  against  the  scymeters, 
and  would  cut  off  a  man  at  the  middle  with- 
out much  difficulty,  and  sometimes  take  off 
four  or  five  heads  at  a  stroke/" — ^Rtcaut's 
Hist  0/ the  Turhs. 

The  defendants,  with  their  long  iron 
crooks,  such  as  we  use  for  pulling  down 
houses  in  the  time  of  fire,  caught  up  the 
bodies  of  men,  and  drew  them  over  the 
walls,  and  with  one  cut  of  their  scyths, 
would  mow  off  three  or  four  heads  at  a 
stroke. 


'V/«/W^S/\/W\A/^SA«W^^«V^%«V 


[Power  and  Infidelity,'] 

Tub  Troubadour  Petbols  D'  Auvebgne, 
says  in  one  of  his  poems  with  the  irreverent 
DaivetS  of  his  age,  "  Seigneur  Dieu^  se  vous 


rtien  croyiezy  vous  prendriez  hien  garde  a  qui 
vous  donneriez  les  empires^  les  royaumesy  les 
chateaux  et  les  tours:  car  plus  les  hommes 
sont  puissanSy  mains  ils  vous  coTtsiderent"— 
Histoire  Litt^raire  des  Troubadours. 


^^^w^%A/^^^^^^^^^a^tf^^^«^ 


[7^  fourth  Finger,  or  Digitus  MedicuSy  of 
the  Left  Hand,] 

"  Wb  leame  from  Petronius  Arbiter  that 
rings  of  gold  are  wome  by  noble  persons 
on  the  medicinall  finger  of  the  left  hand, 
called  by  the  Latines,  digitus  medieuSy  as 
the  little  finger,  his  neighbour,  aurieularis, 
Aulus  Gellius,  in  the  tenth  booke  and  chap- 
ter of  his  Attick  Nights,  (followed  by  the 
whole  schoole  of  Physitions)  declareth, 
that  a  small  and  subtile  arterie  (but  not  a 
nerve,  as  Aulus  Gellius  saith)  proceedeth 
from  the  heart,  to  beate  on  this  Physition 
finger.  The  motion  of  which  arterie,  niay 
be  felt  by  touching  the  finger,  as  an  index 
or  demonstration,  of  whatsoever  is  next  to 
the  pulse,  either  in  women  in  travaile,  or 
in  weary  and  over-laboured  persons,  in- 
forming alwayes  from  time  to  time,  when 
the  heart  beateth,  or  is  offended. 

"  This  finger  on  the  left  hand,  is  rarely 
afiiicted  with  the  gout,  for  the  sympathie 
and  neighbourhood  it  hath  with  the  heart 
(the  first  living  and  last  dying)  which  con- 
serveth  the  gouty,  untill  such  time  as  the 
infection  of  corrupted  humours  come  to 
disperse  themselves  in  the  left  crannies  of 
the  brest  or  stomacke,  under  which  is  the 
point  of  the  heart,  and  then  this  annulary 
finger  becommeth  glandulous  and  swolne. 
For  then,  when  vitalj  heate  is  quenched  and 
wholly  abated  (as  a  light  without  oyle)  our 
lampe  is  extinguished,  by  the  devision  of  a 
whole  part. 

**And  the  Canonists  hold  in  the  glosse 
of  the  chapter /(vmtiuF  the  thirtieth,  and  the 
fift  question,  ^at  to  this  physicall  finger,  a 
veine  answereth,  which  taketh  his  sourse 
and  originall  from  the  heart. 

"  And  this  is  the  reason,  why  at  sacring 
the  most  Christian  Monarches  of  France 
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(the  onely  solemne  act  which  they  doe  in 
all  their  life)  the  ring  of  gold  is  put  on  the 
fourth  finger  of  the  left  hand,  in  signe  of  a 
marriage  that  day,  betweene  them  and  the 
kingdome.  As  the  same  is  done  to  married 
wives  in  the  church." — ^Favinb's  Theater 
of  Honour  and  Knighthood, 


«^tf^M^^^^^^«^^^^^^^^^^v^^^ 


[Death /rom  Weight  of  Armour  and  HeatJ] 

^  Ains  se  combatent  toutejour,  ei  que  U  ny 
eut  oncques  oste  heaume  sinon petit:  dont  y 
evtgrande  partie  deulx  mors  du  chault  seule' 
ment;  car  trop  estoit  grant  le  chavlL  Et 
quant  Hz  veuUent  otter  leurs  heaumee  ilz  nO' 
sent;  car  tant  voyent  entour  eulx  de  leurs 
ewnemys  que  Hz  sgavoient  certainment  que  se 
Hz  ostoient  leurs  heaumes^  que  ilz  perdroient 
inconiinent  les  testes^  et  de  destresse  en  mowrut 
U  grant  partie  ceUuy  jour" — Mktjadus,  c. 
120,  ff.  164. 


>/VN/\«*>/VV^^/**WV«>/W*i'»» 


[iStn  worse  than  Leprosy. 2 

Kino  St.  Louis  asked  Joinville  "  whe- 
ther he  had  rather  be  a  leper,  or  commit  a 
deadly  sin  ?"  Then,  says  Joinville,  ^^  I  with 
the  weakness  and  wretchedness  of  a  sinful 
man  made  answer,  Sir,  I  would  rather  com- 
mit thirty  deadly  sins  than  have  that  con- 
tagious and  bad  disease.**  '^  Ah  fool,**  said 
the  King,  ^*  how  art  thou  deceived  I  for  I 
let  thee  know  that  there  is  no  leprosy, 
plague  or  infirmity  soever  so  perilous  and 
fovHL  as  one  deadly  sin.  And  the  soul  which 
is  defiled  with  mortal  sins  is  like  the  Devil. 
It  is  a  most  certain  thing  that  all  bodily 
infirmities,  however  contagious,  are  de- 
stroyed and  ended  by  death ;  but  if  a  man 
dies  in  deadly  sin,  his  soul  suffereth  for  it 
for  ever.  I  beseech  thee  therefore,  for  the 
love  of  God  and  of  me,  henceforward  have 
no  such  thought  in  your  heart,  but  rather 
desire  and  wish  that  your  body  may  be  tor- 
mented with  leprosy,  or  some  other  grie- 
vous infirmity,  than  that  your  soul  should 
be  stained  with  one  deadly  sin,  for  that  is 


\^A^^^V^^A^^V^^^»^^^A^^V 


[T?te  last  Comers  to  face  the  Danger."] 

When  Jayme  besieged  Valencia,  his  or- 
der of  encampment  was  that  as  the  troops 
joined  him,  which  the  diiSerent  cities  raised, 
the  last  comers  were  always  to  encamp 
nearest  the  walls. — Miedes,  1.  11,  c.  9. 


.M/\AAA/>A/N^^%AAA/>^^\^A^ 


a  hundred  times  worse  and  more  contagious 
than  leprosy.** — Spanish  Translationj  c.  89. 

"  Gbeat  is  Crod*s  goodness,**  says  Fuixer, 
*^that  we  Englishmen  generally  live  now 
in  the  happy  ignorance  of  the  height  of 
leprosie.  I  say  generally,  a  leper  is  a  ra- 
rity, some  few  in  Comwell  caused,  as  phy- 
sitians  conceive  from  the  frequent  eating  of 
fish  new  taken  out  of  the  sea.  I  confess 
there  is  Lazars  Bath,  but  though  the  Bath 
be  there,  thanks  be  to  God,  but  few  lepers. 
Indeed  some  hundred  years  ago,  when  the 
holy  war  was  continued  by  the  English, 
our  intercourse  with  eastern  people  in  Pa- 
lestine made  the  leprosie  here  epidemicall, 
but  with  the  end  of  that  war  ended  the 
leprosie  of  England,  as  to  the  generallity 
and  malignity  thereof.*' — Triple  Reconciler, 
p.  3. 

He  says  of  the  whiteness  of  leprosy, — 
^^  white  commonly  a  colour  of  innocence, 
now  of  infection ;  commonly  the  livery  of 
cheerfulness,  now  of  sadness ;  a  black  white, 
sable  and  sorrowfull.** — Ibid.  p.  5. 


lAfasculine  Oender  more  worthy  than  the  , 
Feminine.] 

In  their  manners  as  well  as  in  their  laws 
they  seem  to  have  followed  the  granmiati- 
cal  axiom,  that  the  masculine  gender  is 
more  worthy  than  the  feminine. 

^*Un  sabbadoalatarde  lasviesperas  tocadas, 
Iban  pora  oirlas  las  yentes  aguisadas. 
Con  pannos  festivales  sus  cabezas  lavadas 
Los  varones  delante,  y  apres  las  tocadas.** 

Govz.  "Dia  ^«itc^ci.  S.  I>aia.  t>V^, 
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{^Sacrednesa  of  the  Cross  J] 

"  Puso  dedos  en  cruz,  juro  al  criador.'* 

Ibid.  S.  Dom.  p.  740. 

K.  Alonso  "he  of  Toledo"  does  this  in 
a  passion. 

Cyder  must  once  have  been  a  common  Liquor. 

"  Sant  Johan  el  Babtista,  luego  en  su  ninnez 
Renuncio  el  vino,  sizra,  came  j  pez." 

Ibid.  S,  Dom,  de  SUos.  p.  55. 


•^^^vw^^rf^^^^***^^^^^*^*^^^ 


IProhibUion  against  Stray  Cattle.'] 

"  Castigab  a  vuestros  fiios,  que  non  sean 

osados 
En  semnadas  agenas  entrar  con  bus  gara- 

dos."  Ibid.  S.  Dom.  p.  469. 

This  exhortation  makes  a  part  of  the 
Saint*8  sermon.  When  trespasses  and  re- 
moving land-marks  are  pointed  out  as  sins 
by  the  preacher,  there  must  be  a  want  of 
law  before  recourse  would  be  had  to  morals. 
An  Irish  gentleman  told  me  that  he  saw  a 
boy  driving  a  cow  backward  and  forward 
through  a  gap  in  his  own  hedge,  and  asked 
him  what  he  was  about.  The  lad  answered 
"  taiching  the  cow  to  get  her  own  living.** 


^^^^^^t^^^t0*^^0^0»^^^t^^^0^^^m 


[Early  Use  of  the  Word  Toledo  for  a  Sioord.'} 

Lltoad  Gwb,  bard  to  the  last  Llewelyn, 
calLi  a  sword  in  one  of  his  poems  the 
"  bright  Toledo."— LLWTD'sPoeifW,  p.  18^. 


INo  Tournament^  hut  deadly  Battle.'] 

"  Icy  nest  pasjeu  de  toumoyemeni^  ains  est 
bien  mortelle  guerre.  Ceulx  a  pied  sont  en 
la  place  que  quant  ilz  voient  quilz  ne  se  peuent 
relever  et  ilz  treuvent  aucun  leur  ennemy  gi" 
sant  a  terre  qui  encore  peult  bien  guerir  par 
adventure ;  ilz  ne  luyfont  autre  malfors  que 
ilz  souhzlievent  le  pan  de  son  haulbert,  et  luy 
boutent  lespie  au  ventre.** — Mktjadus,  c.  95, 
ff.  133. 


[^Portions  of  Dress.] 

"  Strait  to  the  dock,  like  a  shirt ;  and  close 

to  the  britch,  like  a  diveling : 
A  little  apish  hat,  cowched  fast  to  the  pate, 

like  an  oyster ; 
French  camarick  ruffes,  deep  with  a  witness, 
starched  to  the  purpose." 

GABEisii  Habvst,  quoted  in 
Todd*s  Life  of  Spenser. 


{^Frounce  and  Flounce.] 

"Her  Lordes  and  Ladies  all  this  while 
devise  [sight: 

Themselves  to  setten   forth  to  straungen 

Some  frounce  their  curled  heare  in  courtly 
guise; 

Some  prancke  their  ruffes." 

Faery  Queen,  b.  1,  c.  4,  s.  14. 

To  frounce  is  to  plwt  or  fold — ^from  the 
French  ^onccr.  It  is  probably  the  original 
of  our  more  modem  word  of  fashion  ^(ncnce, 
which  will  likewise  become  obsolete  in 
time. 

[  Wogan  of  the  House  of  Wiston,  alias 
Drinkwater.] 

"  Soon  after  the  Restoration  an  imknown 
person  appeared  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Castell  Gualchmai,  or  Walwyn*8  Castle,  in 
Pembrokeshire :  he  seemed  always  melan- 
choly and  dejected,  and  studiously  shunned 
all  society,  refusing  every  invitation  from 
the  country  people  to  tiieir  houses,  and 
evading  as  much  as  possible  every  enquiry. 
He  staid  day  and  night  in  the  church  porch, 
where  he  was  relieved  by  the  neighbours, 
who  remarked  that  he  had  every  appear- 
ance of  a  gentleman,  and  that  his  hands 
were  delicately  white.  He  was  generally 
believed  to  be  the  Wogan,  one  of  the  house 
of  Wiston,  who  sate  as  one  of  Charleses 
judges  at  his  trial.  When  asked  his  name 
he  said  it  was  Drinkwater.  He  was  at 
length  found  dead  in  the  church  porch."-- 
Fbnton*8  Tour  throt/gh  Pembrokeshire,  p* 
160. 
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7m  AmoUy  or,  AnwuCs  Dogn,"] 

Welsh  have  fiends  peculiar  to 
38  (or  at  least  generally  forgotten 
lajority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
[lom  they  call  cunnAnwn^  or  Anwn*8 
nwn  is  translated  by  Owen,  im- 
ut  it  is  rather  as  poor  ploddiug 
has  it,  anw/uy  bottomless ;  and  the 
this  country  who  is  personified  in 
nogion,  may  be  called  the  king  of 
*able  darkness,  of  that  boimdless 
pace  in  which  the  universe  floats, 
lended.  This  Being,  say  the  gos- 
le  enemy  of  mankind,  and  his  dogs 
lently  heard  hunting  in  the  air, 
e  previous  to  the  dissolution  of  a 
•erson :  they  are  described  in  the 
romance  to  which  I  have  referred 
a  clear  shining  white  colour  with 
:  no  one  with  us  pretends  to  have 
1,  but  the  general  idea  is  that  they 
ack. 

hese  dogs  I  conceive  Shakspere 
i  his  Tempest  when  he  talks  of  the 
lunters  heard  in  the  air  and  spirits 
apes  of  hounds,  and  not  to  Peter 
,  who,  says,  according  to  Malone, 
,  *  Hecate  did  use  to  send  dogges 
1  to  fear  and  terrify  them,  as  the 
firmed.*  The  Prince  of  Anwn  and 
re  man  and  wife,  and  both  are  the 
f  this  fable.  For  this  and  many 
luliarities  relative  to  Wales,  Shak- 
s  probably  indebted  to  Sir  John 
5  Antiquary,  a  native  of  Brecon- 
D  lived  much  in  the  English  Court 
^n  of  Henry  VIII.  and  his  daughter 
I."  —  JoNB8*s  Hutary  of  Breck- 
,  vol.  1,  p.  286. 


^^^^^I^^^«A^^IMMM^^^IM^^ 


ttim,  oTj  The  Couriers  of  the  Air,"] 

cry  of  the  Cwm  Anwn  is  as  fami- 
i  ears  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ystrad- 
l  P<mtneathvaughan  as  the  watch- 
ittle  in  the  purlieus  of  Ck)vent 
I  recollect  conversing  lately  upon 


this  subject  with  an  intelligent  young  man 
who  has  had  a  better  education  than  i^ 
given  to  the  generality  of  persons  in  the 
country,  who  is  in  the  prime  of  manhood 
and  in  the  fulness  of  his  intellects,  and  who 
with  great  gravity  requested  to  know  my 
opinion  as  to  these  Cumi  Anwn ;  and  ob- 
serving that  I  smiled,  *Ah,  Sir,'  says  he, 
*  I  thought  as  little  as  you  do  of  them  a 
week  ago :  but  two  nights  back  I  heard 
them,  standing  where  I  now  do,  as  clearly 
as  I  just  now  heard  you  speak,  and  during 
that  night  died  such  a  one.*  There  was 
now  an  end  of  the  controversy :  not  only 
the  existence  of  these  aerial  beings,  but 
even  the  very  errand  on  which  they  came 
was  established:  yet  still  being  somewhat 
infected  with  the  scepticism  of  the  day,  I 
ventured  to  suggest  that  these  dogs  might 
have  been  part  of  some  squire's  pack,  hunt- 
ing, as  is  frequently  the  case,  especially 
upon  light  nights.  "  Oh  Lord  Sir,"  he  re- 
plied, "  their  cry  was  nothing  like  that  of 
the  hounds  of  this  world,  but  like  the  short 
quick  notes  of  young  geese.*  As  I  am  not 
inclined  to  doubt  this  man*s  veracity,  I 
conclude  that  the  noise  proceeded  from  the 
nocturnal  flight  of  some  birds,  and  when  I 
state  that  this  conversation  was  in  the  latter 
end  of  August,  or  beginning  of  September, 
the  naturalist  may  perhaps  be  enabled  to 
form  a  guess  as  to  their  species." — Ibid, 
p.  647. 


ICowUesa  of  Pembroke's  Dress  J] 

The  Countess  of  Pembroke  "  wore  in  her 
latter  days  (she  died  1675)  always  very 
plain  and  mean  apparel,  indeed  far  too  mean 
for  her  quality.  A  petticoat  and  waistcoat 
of  black  serge  was  her  constant  wear,  nor 
could  any  persuade  her  to  wear  others.** — 
NiGOLSON  AMD  BuEw's  Westmoreland,  vol. 
1,  p.  303. 

The  whole  account  of  this  excellent  Lady 
is  highly  interesting. 
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[Jlie  House  Porch.^ 

*^  Ajtes  sapper  they  came  and  sate  in 
the  Porch  of  the  house." — Paimerin  of  En- 
gland, 


^^  Bases  seem  to  be  some  kind  of  quilted 
and  ornamented  covering  for  the  upper  part 
of  the  legs.  That  it  was  considered  as  de- 
fensive in  measure  I  have  no  doubt,  (though 
Steevens  maintains  the  contrary,  see  Pe- 
ricles, act  2,  scene  1)  since  it  appears,  in 
almost  every  instance,  to  have  made  a  part 
of  the  military  dress  of  the  time." — Git- 
ford. 

\Paned  HoseJ] 

"  Paned  hose,  therefore,  are  what  ■  we 
should  now  call  ribbid  breeches :  While  I 
am  on  this  most  grave  subject,  it  may  not 
be  amiss  to  observe  that,  about  this  time, 
the  large  slashed  breeches  of  a  former  reign 
began  to  give  way  to  others  of  a  closer 
make,  an  innovation  which  the  old  people 
found  very  inconvenient,  and  of  which  they 
complained  with  some  degree  of  justice,  as 
being  ill  adapted  to  the  hard  oak  chairs  and 
benches  on  which  they  usually  sat." — Ibid. 


ICity  FeasU.'\ 

**  Holdfast.  Men  may  talk  of  country 

christmasses  and  court  gluttony, 
Their  thirty-pound  buttered  eggs,  their  pies 

of  carp's  tongues. 
Their  pheasants  drenched  with  ambergris, 

the  carcases 
Of  three  fat  wethers  bruised  for  gravy,  to 
Make  sauce  for  a  single  peacock ;  yet  their 

feasts 
Were  fasts,  compared  with  the  city's. 

Trade,  What  dear  dainty 
Was  it  thou  murmur'st  at  ? 

Hold,  Did  you  not  observe  it  ? 
There  were  three  sucking  pigs  served  up 

in  a  dish. 


Ta'en  from  the  sow  as  soon  as  farrowed, 
A  fortnight  fed  with  dates  and  muskadine, 
That  stood  my  master  in  twenty  marks 

a-piece, 
Besides  the  pudding  in  their  bellies  made 
Of  I  know  not  what. — I  dare  swear  the  cook 

that  drest  it 
Was  the  devil,  disguised  like  a  dutchman. 

Gold,  Yet  aU  this 
Will  not  make  you  fat,  fellow  Holdfast. 

Hold.  I  am  rather 
Starved    to    look    on't.    But    here's  the 

mischief — ^though 
The  dishes  were  raised  one  upon  another, 
As  woodmongers  do  billets,  for  the  first, 
The  second,  and  third  course ; — and  most 

of  the  shops 
Of  the  best  confectioners  in  London  ran- 

sack'd 
To  furnish  out  a  banquet ;  yet  my  lady 
Called  me  penurious  rascal,  and  cried  oat, 
There  was  nothing  worth  the  eating." 

Massihgeb's  City  Madam, 


%>WW>/S/VS/\/«^WSM^V>^VS/>A» 


\Insvbordinaiion  of  London  ^Prew^$!\ 

"  If  he  were 
In  London  among  the  dubs,  up  went  his  heels 
For  striking  of  a  prentice." 

Massinoeb. 

"  The  police  of  the  city  seem  to  have  been 
wretchedly  conducted  at  thb  time,  when 
private  injuries  were  left  to  private  redress, 
and  publick  brawls  composed  by  interfe- 
rence of  a  giddy  rabble.  Every  house,  at 
least  every  shop,  was  furnished  with  blud- 
geons, with  which,  on  the  slightest  appear- 
ance of  a  fray,  the  inhabitants  armed  them- 
selves, and  rushed  in  swarms  to  the  scene 
of  action.  From  the  petulance  of  the  young 
citizens,  who  then  mixed  little  witii  the 
gentry,  and  the  real  or  affected  contempt 
in  which  the  latter  professed  to  hold  them, 
subjects  of  contention  were  perpetually 
arising :  the  city  signal  for  reinforcements 
was  a  cry  of  ^  clubs  t  clubs  I '  and  the  streets 
were  instantly  filled  with  armed  i^^n*entice8. 
To  this  curious  system  of  preserving  the 
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peace  oar  old  drmmatists  have  frequent  al- 
lusion. Thus  in  Decker's  Honest  Whore, 
where  a  mercer  is  struck,  his  servant  ex- 
claims :  *  *Sfoot,  clubs !  clubs !  prentices, 
down  with  them !  ah  you  rogues,  strike  a 
ciHzen  in  his  shop !  *  Again,  in  Green*s  Tu 
Quoque,  Staines  says : 

*  Sirrah !  by  your  outside  you  seem  a  citizen. 
Whose  coxcomb  I  were  apt  enough  to  break. 
But  for  the  law.  Go,  y ouVe  a  prating  j  ack ; 
Nor  is't  your  hopes  of  crying  out  for  dubs 
Can  save  you  from  my  chastisement.*** 

GuTOBJ>. 


N^^h^^^^^^^^N^M^^^^M^i^* 


[^Ancient  Banquet'] 

^A  BAKQUET  was  what  we  now  call  a 
dessert ;  it  was  composed  of  fruit,  sweet- 
meats, &c. 

*  Your  citizen 
Is  a  most  fierce  devourer.  Sir,  of  plumbs ; 
Six  will  destroy  as  many  as  might  make 
A  banquet  for  an  army.*  The  Wits. 

'^  The  banquet  was  usually  placed  in  a 
separate  room,  to  which  the  guests  removed 
IB  soon  as  they  had  dined :  thus  in  the  Un' 
natural  Combat^  Beaufort  says : 

*  We*ll  dine  in  the  great  room,  but  let  the 

musick 
And  banquet  be  prepared  here.* 

^  The  common  place  of  banqueting,  or  of 
eating  die  dessert,  among  our  ancestors,  was 
the  garden-house,  or  arbour,  with  which 
almost  every  dwelling  was  once  furnished  : 
to  this  Shallow  alludes  in  a  simple  passage, 
which  has  had  a  great  deal  of  impertinent 
matter  written  to  confound  it.** — Ibid. 


4M^^^A^^^^^^^^^^^^h^^^^^^ 


IThe  Herb  FenU.'] 

'*  Mniis  it  is  in  time  of  June, 
When  fenil  hangeth  abroad  in  toun.** 

MxRLiK.  Eixis*8  Specimens  ofBo' 
mances,  vol.  1,  p.  258,  2nd  edit. 


{The  Earl  of  Pembroke's  Visit  to  Oxford,} 

•'  When  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  during 
the  Commonwealth,  was  sent  to  Oxford  by 
the  Parliament,  with  some  members  of  the 
House  of  Conmions,  as  visitor  of  that  Uni- 
versity, they  received  him  with  all  the  con- 
tempt and  derision  imaginable,  and  writ  in 
red  letters  over  the  doors  of  the  colleges  and 
schools.  Lord  havb  mebct  upon  us,  fob  we 
ABE  visrFED  I  as  is  usual  in  places  infected 
with  the  plague.** — Nic.  and  Bubn*s,  West, 
vol.  1,  p.  297. 


^^/^A^^VA^^^^^^i^^W^^^^hi^A 


[^The  Burning  of  the  Rump,'] 

"  The  bells  rung  merrily,  the  streets  were 
paved  with  mirth,  and  every  house  resoimded 
with  joyful  acclamations.  Both  men,  wo- 
men and  children,  old  and  young,  rich  and 
poor,  all  sung  forth  the  destruction  of  the 
Long  called  Parlixmient;  the  whole  city  was, 
as  it  were,  on  fire  with  bonfires  for  joy ;  and 
now  those  who  formerly  threatened  the  firing 
of  the  city  were  burnt  at  every  door,  for  all 
the  people  cried  out,  *  Let  us  burn  the 
Rump !  Let  us  bum  the  Rump  !*  A  sud- 
den change, — history  cannot  tell  us  of  its 
parallel.  No  less  than  thirty-eight  bonfires 
were  made  between  Fleet  Conduit  and  Tem- 
ple Bar.  There  was  scarce  so  much  as  one 
alley  in  the  whole  city  wherein  there  were 
not  many  bonfires;  so  that  so  great  and 
general  joyfulness  never  entered  into  the 
walls  of  the  city  since  it  was  built,  neither 
will  again  until  Charles  IL  be  restored  to 
his  crown ;  the  hopes  whereof  only  caused 
the  fervency  of  those  joys.  The  pulpits  on 
the  morrow  (being  Sunday)  and  all  the 
churches  echoed  forth  praises  and  thanks 
to  God,  and  private  devotion  was  not  want- 
ing. Neither  was  the  joy  confined  only 
within  the  walls  of  the  city,  but  being  a 
public  mischief  was  removed,  a  public  re- 
joicing overspread  the  whole  kingdom  :  and 
all  the  people  with  one  heart  and  voice 
shouted,  clapt  hands,  and  poured  out  joyful 
thanks  for  this  great  deliverance.** — Royal 
Buckler,  p.  378. 
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[^Presttmption  of  the  Regicides  J] 

'*  The  nobility  mourned,  the  gentry  were 
amazed,  the  common  people  wept,  and  men, 
women  and  children  did  crj  :  the  heavens 
cloathed  themselves  in  blacJc,  and  the  sun 
hid  his  face :  the  lion,  king  of  beasts,  died 
at  the  sight  of  his  rojal  blood,  and  the  wild 
fowls  came  wondering  to  see  this  execrable 
fact  on  the  scaffold.  And  if  the  thundering 
and  lightning  of  the  Almighty  be  a  true 
sign  of  God's  angry  deity,  then  even  firom 
this  we  may  conclude  that  these  regicides 
took  too  much  upon  them,  and  very  much 
provoked  his  wrath,  for  the  heavens  roared 
with  thunder*  which  made  the  earth  shake, 
and  threatened  the  ruins  of  both." — Ibid, 
p.  189. 


%^A^^^^/^^^/«^%/^^^^^^>/VSM 


^^Embroidered  OlovesJ] 

•*  Edwabd  Yebb,  the  seventeenth  Earl 
of  Oxford,  is  recorded  to  have  been  the  first 
that  brought  into  England  embroidered 
gloves  and  perfumes;  and  presenting  the 
Queen  with  a  pair  of  the  former,  she  was 
so  pleased  with  them  as  to  be  drawn  with 
them  in  one  of  her  portraits.** — Lord  Ob- 
F0BD*8  Royal  and  Noble  Authors.  Couulm 8*8 
Hist  Collections^  p.  264,  referred  to. 


■^/S/W^N»</W»^<WV^M^^^S^^ 


[^Eating  Snahes — a  Receipt  for  growing 

Young.^ 

**  He  hath  left  off  o*  late  to  feed  on  snakes ; 
His  beard*s  tum'd  white  again.** 

MA8snfGEB*s  Old  Lawy  act  v.  sc.  1.^ 

{^norsewomen.1 

"  CiTiZEK.  I  would  present  you,  madam, 
with  a  pair 
Of  curious  spurs. 


»  "  He's  your  loving^  brother.  Sir,  and  will  tell 

nobody 
But  all  he  meets,  that  yon  have  eat  a  snake 
And  are  grown  young,  gamesome,  and  rampant." 
Ibid.    Elder  Brother.   Act.iv.Sc.  4. 

J.  W.  W. 


Angelina.  For  what  use  prethee  ? 

Cit.  For  what  you  please ;  I  see  all  men 
of  trade 
Apply  themselves  to  gain  relation  to  you, 
And  I  would  be  your  spurrier. 

Ang.  Do  ladies  wear  spurs,  my  friend? 
Cit.  They  may  in  time  :  who  knows  what 
may  be  done 
If  one  great  lady  would  begin  ? — they  ride 
Like  men  already.** 

Shiblet,  The  Sisters. 


^v^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^*^^^^^*^ 


[The  Hacqueton.^ 

"  The  hacqueton  was  the  stuffed  jacket 
worn  under  the  armour.  The  Black  Princess, 
composed  of  quilted  cotton,  is  yet  to  be  seen 
in  Canterbury  Cathedral.  It  was  sometimes 
made  of  leather.** — Todd*8  Spenser. 


*^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^»^^^^^w 


ICostiy  Scarlet.^ 

'*  Ahd  all  the  floore  was  underneath  their  feet 
Bespredd  with  costly  scarlott  of  great  name.** 

Faery  Queejiy  1.  12. 13. 


WWS^V«^«WM«^/S^M«^S^«M«V 


[Irish  Wattle  Buildings.— The  Wandered 

CasOe.'] 

*^  The  habitations  of  the  Irish  were  made 
of  rods,  or  wattles,  plaistered  over  with  loam 
or  clay,  covered  with  straw  or  sedge,  and 
seldom  made  of  solid  timber.  These  build- 
ings were  for  the  most  part  erected  in  woods 
and  on  the  banks  of  rivers.  When  Rode- 
rick 0*Connor,  King  of  Connaught,  built  a 
castle  of  stone  at  Tuam,  1161,  it  was  a 
thing  so  new  and  uncommon,  that  it  became 
famous  among  the  Irish  at  that  time  by  the 
name  of  the  Wonderfid  Castle.** — Sib  Jajibs 
Wabb. 


^M^^^^^^^^^^>^^^^^^^^p 


[  Use  of  Saffron,'] 

"  I  MUST  have  saffron  to  colour  the  war- 
den-pies.***— TTinter**  Tale. 

*  A  species  of  large  pears. 
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IBtuktrd  LiteratureJ] 

**  The  preposterous  genius  of  the  times 
hath  so  far  favoured  some  rascals  of  a  lower 
rank,  such  as  usurp  the  abused  title  of  Sons 
of  Art,  that  now  nothing  is  more  vendible 
than  the  surreptitious  offsprings  of  their 
imagined  wit ;  every  stationer*s  shop  afford- 
ing frequent  examples  of  it,  in  big  bulked 
volumes  of  physic,  astrology,  and  the  like, 
by  these  indigent  vermin,  either  to  satisfy 
their  clamorous  wants  or  inhance  their 
esteem  in  the  vulgar  opinion,  basely  prosti- 
tuted to  every  illiterate  spectator,  whilst 
Troth  and  a  guilty  conscience  tells  them 
nought  is  their  own  but  the  hyperbolical 
titles." — Epist,  Prefatory  to  Pharanmda. 


^M'VXAM^/^S/^^^M^V^^^MM^ 


[^Hymen^s  Tapers  and  Funeral  Brands,"] 

—  "  Htbisn's  tapers  she 
Changes  to  funeral  brands,  and  from  that  tree 
That  shadows  graves,  pulls  branches,  which, 

being  wet 
In  tears,  are  where  Love*s  myrtles  flourish^ 
set." 

Chambkblat«b*s  Pharonnida. 


•^^^^^tf^^^'WWWV^^WW^^^ 


[Expenses  in  1656.} 

1656.  "  Whew  the  Countess  of  Pembroke 
ient  her  son  abroad,  according  to  her  pro- 
nise,*  says  his  tutor,  *■  she  was  pleased  to 
issign  us  £400  a  year  for  our  expenses,  for 
)lr,  Tufton,  his  man,  a  footman,  and  my- 
elf,  besides  £50  more  for  Mr.  Tuflon*s 
loaths  yearly,  and  £20  for  my  own.'*' — 
*^ic.  and  Burn's  West  vol.  1,  p.  298. 


X^^^^^^I^^^^W^^^^^^^^^^MK 


iMUch  Ewes.] 

^  MiiJL  six  ewes  for  one  cow,  well  chosen 

therefore, 
Lnd  double  thy  dairy,  else  trust  me  no  more. 
Lnd  yet  may  good  huswives  that  knoweth 

the  skill 
lave  mixt  or  unmixt  at  their  pleasure  and 

will."  TussEB,  p.  75. 


IThe  Use  of  Blacksmiths— and  the  Distress 
they  caused  to  the  Parliament,'] 

**  One  of  the  means  taken  to  distress  the 
Parliament  was  curious.  It  seems  the  black- 
smiths in  this  county  fled  with  their  neigh- 
bours, their  wives  and  children,  into  the 
woods  on  the  appearance  of  the  troops,  hav- 
ing first  destroyed  or  rendered  useless  their 
bellows ;  so  that  when  a  horse  lost  his  shoe 
it  could  not  be  supplied." — Jones's  History 
of  Brecknockshire. 


*«^^»S^^^^S^^^^^^^^^^^l^^^ 


iHard'Blows,] 

**  Adonc  luy  trencha  il  les  las  du  heaulme 
etpuis  gette  le  heaulme  si  loing  de  luy  comme 
il  le  peust  getter ;  etjtert  adonc  le  chevalier 
parmy  la  teste  du  pommel  de  lespee  si  dure' 
ment  quil  luy  fist  entrer  les  mailles  de  la  cO' 
iffe  dc  fer  dedans  U  chef^*  —  Meuadvs,  c. 
133,  ff.  183. 


WVW^^^^^^t/^^^^^^^^^^v 


[A  true  Yard — after  Henry  I^s  Arm,] 

Henbt  I.  ordained  that  one  length  of 
measuring  should  be  used  through  this 
realm,  which  was  a  yard,  appointing  it  to 
be  cut  afler  the  length  of  his  own  arm. 


^^^%^^^^^^^^N/^^^^i^^/«^^* 


[^Forms  of  private  Peace  and  Truce.] 

The  forms  of  making  private  peace  and 
truce  are  thus  prescribed  in  the  Partidas, 
Part  iii.  Tit.  18.  Leyes  81-82. 

**  Know  all  to  whom  this  writing  shall 
come,  that  Don  Rodrigo  Alfonso,  for  him- 
self, and  for  A.  and  B.  on  the  one  part,  and 
Don  Ramir  Ruyz,  for  himself  and  for  C.  and 
for  D.  on  the  other,  have  made  between 
them  by  consent  peace  which  shall  endure 
for  ever.  For  all  the  fallings-out,  and  dis- 
agreements, and  ill-will,  and  dishonour, 
which  the  one  may  have  committed  against 
the  other  by  word  or  deed,  till  the  day  of 
the  date  of  this  writing,  and  especially  by 
reason  of  the  grudges  between  them  be- 
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cause  of  such  a  death,  (omeziUo.)  And  in 
token  of  true  love,  and  of  the  concord  which 
is  to  be  maintained  between  them,  they 
kissed  each  other  before  me  the  Notary 
Public,  and  the  witnesses  whose  names  are 
hereunto  subscribed.  And  they  have  pro- 
mised and  granted  thb  peace  and  concord 
one  to  the  other,  to  hold  it  always  firm,  and 
never  to  go  against  it,  neither  by  them- 
selves nor  by  others,  in  word,  nor  in  deed, 
nor  to  take  counsel  against  it,  under  the 
penalty  of  a  thousand  marks  of  silver ;  the 
which  penalty,  whether  it  be  paid  or  not, 
this  peace  and  agreement  shall  be  always 
firm  and  valid.  And  in  order  that  all  these 
things  may  be  well  observed  and  firm,  they 
bind  themselves  one  to  the  other,  and  their 
heirs  and  their  goods,  renouncing  and  fore- 
going to  that  end  all  laws  and  privileges.** 

Thb  form  of  a  Truce  was  this : — "  Know 
all  to  whom  thb  writing  shall  come,  that 
Ferrand  Ruyz,  for  himself  and  for  A.  on 
one  part,  and  Juan  Ferrandez,  inhabitant 

of  N .  for  himself  and  for  B.  and  for  C. 

on  the  other,  have  made  a  truce  between 
them  for  a  year;  and  have  promised  this 
truce  one  to  the  other,  and  that  they  will 
keep  it  well  and  truly,  in  good  faith,  with- 
out deceit,  during  the  whole  of  that  time, 
and  that  they  will  neither  do  nor  go  against 
it,  by  themselves  or  by  others,  in  word,  nor 
deed,  nor  give  counsel  to  that  effect,  on 
pain  of  treason,  or  any  other  penalty  which 
might  be  agreed  upon  between  them.** 


^^^^^^^^^^f>^>^t^^^^^^^^\^^ 


[The  Sword  of  the  Cid.} 

"  TizoKA  was  sent  to  K.  Jayme  el  Con- 
quistador, when  he  besieged  Valencia.  They 
who  sent  it  seem  to  have  thought  that  the 
Moors  of  Valencia  would  surely  be  con- 
quered if  the  sword  of  the  Cid  was  against 
them.  When  a  sally  was  made  in  the  night, 
Jayme  would  leap  out  of  bed,  throw  a  coat 
of  mail  over  his  shirt,  and  with  this  good 
sword  be  the  foremost  to  attack  the  ene- 
my.**— MiEDBS,  1.  xL  c.  14. 

See  Jaymes*  Self-History,  if  possible. 


Sir  Edivard  Littleton  says  this  is  his  Mother^* 
HandiDriting^  probably  a  List  of  her  Wed- 
ding Garments — **  not  worth  sending  yoiC 
he  says,  ^  it  is  too  modem  ;**  however,  I  do 
not  know  the  names  of  half  the  things. 

^*  A  BLACK  paddysway  gown  and  coat, 
A  pink  unwatered  pabby  sute  of  cloaths, 
A  gold  stuff*  sute  of  cloaths, 
A  white  worked  with  sneal,  sute  of 
cloths, 
A  pink  lutstring  quilted  peUiooate, 
A  velvett  scarff*  and  hood, 
A  velvet  manteel  primed, 
A  love  hood,  and  a  sneal  hood, 
A  pallereen,  and  a  Turkey  hanoerchie^ 
An  imbroidered  short  apron, 
A  pink  short  apron, . 
Two  paire  of  silk  stocking. 
Two  paire  of  shoes, 
A  sute  of  knots, 
Four  Fanns, 
The  watch  and  equepage. 

Linen. 

A  Brusells  laced  head  ruffles,  hanker- 
chiefi*  and  tucker, 

A  sute  of  Brusels  drest  night  cloatlis 
and  ruffes, 

A  Macklen-face  lace  drest  night  cloaths, 
and  hancerchieef, 

A  Paries  cap,  double  hankerchieff',  and 
ruffles, 

A  dormoizeen  mobb  and  tucker  edged, 

A  pinner  and  quoiff*  of  face  lace,  Macklen 
double  ruffles,  hankerchieff*,  and  a  hood  of 
muslen  edged, 

A  plain  cambrick  head  ruffles  and  tipett, 
and  tucker, 

A  laced  cambrick  apron,  a  spoted  cam- 
brick  apron, 

A  plain  cambrick  apron,  a  lawn  apron.** 


^^Mi>WW««W>/WW^/VM>/^^' 


[Gambling  in  Insurances,'] 

In  the  days  of  Fynes  Moryson,*  travel- 
ling was  made  a  curious  sort  of  gambling. 

*  His  ItineraiT'  was  published  in  1617.    Lon- 
don, foUo.-J.  W.  W. 
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The  adventurer,  instead  of  insuring  his  life, 
insured  his  return.  Henrj,  the  brother  of 
Fjnes,  was  going  to  Jerusalem  and  to  Ck)n- 
stantinople.  He  gave  four  hundred  pounds, 
and  was  to  receive  twelve  hundred,  if  he 
returned. 


«^^^^^^^^V^V>/^^VMW»»WM 


IThe  modem  Waltz  the  old  La  VoUa,'] 

Mr.  GirroxD,  in  one  of  his  notes  upon 
Massinger,  has  shown  that  the  waltz  of  the 
present  day  is  the  La  Volta  of  which  our 
ancestors,  two  centuries  ago,  became  either 
tired  or  ashamed.  This  dance  was  first  in- 
troduced at  the  court  of  Henri  11.  at  Fon- 
taineblean,  in  1556,  bj  the  Ck)mte  de  Sault, 
and  its  history  is  thus  stated  by  Vincent 
Carloiz,  in  the  Memoirs  of  his  master.  Ma- 
rshal de  Vieilleville.  *'  He,  (the  Comte  de 
Sault,)  had  the  principal  vogue  in  a  ball- 
royal,  for  his  fondness  for  dancing  and  his 
good  grace ;  so  that  he  introduced  at  Court 
a  sort  of  dance  called  La  volte  de  Provence^ 
which  had  never  been  danced  there,  and 
which  has  afterwards  had  a  great  run 
throughout  the  kingdom.  It  has  abo  been 
said  that  he  invented  it,  for  many  called 
it  La  volte  de  Sault;  and  this  name  is  suit- 
able, both  because  of  the  etymology  of  the 
word,  and  the  character  of  the  dance.  Car 
Vhomme  et  lafemme  e^estant  embrassez  tous' 
jours  de  trois  en  quatre  pas,  tant  que  la  dance 
dure,  nefont  que  toumer,  virer,  s^entre-soub' 
slever,  et  bondir.  Et  est  ceste  dance,  quand 
elle  est  bien  menSe  par  personnes  expertes, 
tree  agreabUr 

The  Comte  de  Sault  was  at  that  time 
wooing  Marechal  de  Vieilleville ;  he  had  a 
rival  in  M.  de  Duilly,  and  M.  de  builly  be- 
ing as  great  a  performer  in  a  ball-royal  as 
himself,  introduced  a  rival  dance,  for  he 
first  brought  to  court  Us  brtmsles  du  haut 
Barrois,  which  he  danced  with  marvellous 
grace  and  spirit;  and  they  shook  a  little 
the  credit  of  La  volte  de  Provence,  for  the 
French  always  delight  in  novelties  and  en- 
courage them. — Lib.  vii.  ch.  37-38. 

M.  de  Duilly *s  dance  also  made  its  for- 
tune in  England,  by  the  name  of  the  Brawls, 


—  no  French  word  was  ever  more  unhap- 
pily anglicised.^ 


^^^^^^M^^iAAAA^^^^rf^^^^V 


[il  Soldier  in  the  Civil  Wars  a  Martyr  to 
Ceremony  and  Gentility.'] 

*'  A  OBHTLBMAN,  in  our  late  civil  wars," 
says  CowjLBT,  ^^when  his  quarters  were 
beaten  up  by  the  enemy,  was  taken  pri- 
soner, and  lost  his  life  afterwards,  only  by 
staying  to  put  on  a  band,  and  adjust  his 
periwig :  he  would  escape  like  a  person  of 
quality,  or  not  at  all,  and  died  the  noble 
martyr  of  ceremony  and  gentility.** 


W^SM^^S^^/WW^V^^^^^M 


l(    * 


{^Use  of  Foreign  Language.] 

Tis  to  embarque  without  bisquet,  or 
travel  without  viaticum,  for  any  to  travel, 
or  imdertake  a  voyage  without  the  language 
of  the  country,  where  he  goes ;  for  a  shift, 
('tis  true,)  one  may  have  recourse  to  their 
countrymen  in  foreign  parts,  but  that  is  but 
a  kind  of  begging  to  be  understood,  and 
travelling  in  forma  pauperis;  and  as  you 
must  seek  them  out  in  comers,  so  must  you 
confine  yourself  to  corners  while  you  con- 
verse with  them ;  for  my  part,  I  accoimt  it 
altogether  as  necessary  for  those  who  tra- 
vel to  make  provision  of  languages  as  of 
money,  and  therefore  I  never  travaill  any- 
where, but  first  I  provide  me  with  furni- 
ture enough  of  languages  for  so  vast  a  room 
as  those  countries  I  travaill  through ;  and 
if  you  demand  of  me  which  language  I  found 
the  most  large  and  spreading,  and  of  great- 
est latitude  and  extention,  the  best  way  to 
answer  you  is  to  give  you  first  the  plane  of 
the  room,  and  next,  to  let  you  see  the  seve- 
ral pieces  of  languages  to  furnish  it.  First, 
then,  for  French,  it  serves  you  thorough  all 
Flanders,  Spain,  Savoy,  up  to  Italy,  (exclu- 
sively,) as  through  the  Netherlands,  up  to 
Suyeadland,  Denmark,  and  Poland,  (the  other 
way,)  where  almost  all  the  people  of  qua- 

1  A  new  fashioned  word  in  T.  Maoe's  time. 
See  Mtutc'j  Monument,  p.  236.  Folio  1676.— 
J.  W.  W. 
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lity  speak  French.  Then  for  Italian,  it 
serves  you  not  only  through  all  Italy^  but 
SicUy^  Malta,  and  almost  all  the  isles  of  the 
Archipelago  and  Mediterranean  Sea,  up  to 
Constantinople,  where  your  language  begins 
to  change,  and  fails  you  in  travelling  fur- 
ther Levant,  wherefore,  to  return  back 
again,  it  serves  through  all  Dalmatia,  and 
beyond  the  Venetians  territory  up  to  Aus- 
tria, where  *tis  spoke  commonly  in  the  £m- 
pcror*8  court,  as  almost  in  all  the  Princes* 
courts  of  Germany.  Now  for  Spain  and 
Portugal,  but  along  all  the  coast,  and  the 
isles  of  Affrique  to  the  Brazils,  and  either 
Indies.  For  Dutch  next,  it  not  only  serves 
you  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  the  Low 
Countries,  Denmark,  Sweadland,  but  every- 
where by  sea,  which  is  as  properly  the  Hol- 
landers* country  as  any  land  they  or  any 
other  nation  inhabit  and  possesse ;  and 
lastly,  for  Latin  and  English,  to  tell  you 
true,  they  only  served  me  to  stop  holes 
with ;  the  English  language,  out  of  our  do- 
minions, being  like  our  English  money,  cur- 
rent with  much  adoe  in  neighbouring  coun- 
tries who  traffick  with  us,  but  farther  off 
you  must  go  to  Banquiers  of  your  own  na- 
tion, or  none  will  take  it  of  your  hands. 
And  for  Latin,  it  being  no  where  a  vulgar 
language,  but  the  Sacred  and  Erudite 
tongue,  take  even  the  clergy  and  schoolmen 
themselves,  whose  proper  language  it  ought 
to  be,  out  of  the  church  or  schools,  and  you 
cannot  doe  them  a  greater  displeasure,  than 
speak  Latin  to  them,  so  as  it  rather  serves 
to  interlard  other  languages,  than  to  make 
an  intire  meal  of  discourse,  and  but  upon 
great  necessity,  is  never  to  be  used.  And 
now  ril  tell  you  an  observation  or  two  con- 
cerning languages,  ere  I  end  this  letter; 
and  the  first  is,  that  (almost)  all  the  lan- 
guages of  Europe,  are  originally  derived 
from  the  two  main  fountains  of  the  Almain 
or  Latine  tongue,  the  Italian,  French,  and 
Spanish,  branching  from  the  last,  as  the 
Low  Dutch,  Danish,  English,  &c.  from  the 
first.  The  next  is  the  influence  they  have, 
according  as  their  countries  border  and  con- 
fine one  upon  another,  or  hyflux  and  reflux 


'  of  trade ;  the  Italian,  for  example,  being 
more  current  in  T\irhey  than  the  French' 
for  the  first  reason :  as  the  French,  (for  the 
second,)  is  more  current  than  the  Spanish 
there.  The  last  is  concerning  yoiir  subor- 
dinate languages,  as  the  Walloon  and  Zte- 
gois  to  the  French,  the  Portuguese  to  the 
Spanish,  and  Scotch  to  English,  &c.  all 
which  understand  you  in  speaking  the  chief 
or  master  language,  but  not  on  the  contra- 
ry, and  all  these,  your  master  language  says, 
use  but  their  old  obsolet  words,  as  servants 
wear  their  masters*  old  garments ;  but  they, 
(too  proud  to  acknowledge  this,)  say  rather, 
Uiat  as  old  men  keep  constant  to  their  old 
fashions,  whilst  their  sons  refine  daily  npon 
them  in  their  bravery,  and  change  for  new, 
BO  the  plainnesse  of  their  language  is  bot 
an  argument  of  the  antiquity  thereof.  To 
conclude,  (Mademoiselle,)  *twould  be  diffi- 
cult for  me  to  tell  you  which  of  these  langua- 
ges served  me  most  in  travelling  about  the 
world,  were  not  the  French  that  I  have  the 
happiness  to  converse  with  you  in,  whom  I 
esteem  above  all  the  world  besides,  to  that, 
therefore,  I  must  give  the  pre-eminence, 
and  subscribe  as  I  do  this  letter,  with  the 
assurances  that  I  am,  Mademoiselle,  yours, 
&c.**— Fleckno,  p.  103. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^«^^/W>^l^* 


[^Proclamation  against  Pocket  Pistots."] 

*^  Thebe  was  a  rumour  in  James  the  First^s 
reign  that  the  Spaniards  had  sent  over  a 
ship  load  of  pocket  pistols  for  the  Papists, 
whereupon  a  proclamation  was  issued  that 
no  man  should  carry  a  pistol  in  his  pocket, 
nor  one  that  was  less  than  a  foot  long  in  the 
barrel.  At  the  same  time  there  was  pro' 
clamation  against  farthingalls.^^  —  Tmik 
brought  to  Light,  p.  28. 


[Marriage--''  Good  Wishes  in  the  LordT] 

''  Good  manners  forbid  an  address  to  a 
perfect  stranger,  and  seem  to  check  the  free- 
dom of  claiming  kindred  in  this  ease ;  but  a 
paternal  benediction  is  at  least  an  harmless 
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thing ;  and  good  wishes  ought  never  to  be 
out  of  fashion.    Wherefore,    • 

"  Dear  madam, — ^As  you  have  been  a  Re- 
beckah  in  resolution  and  a  Ruth  in  your 
choice,  I  doubt  not  you  will  be  a  Sarah  for 
respect  and  reverence :  and,  may  the  object 
of  your  choice  prove  a  Moses  for  meekness, 
a  Job  for  patience,  a  Solomon  for  wisdom, 
a  Joshua  for  resolution,  a  David  for  zeal,  an 
Abraham  in  faith,  an  Isaac  in  fear,  a  Jacob 
in  jMrayer,  and  in  care  and  tenderness  to- 
wards his  flock  :  yea,  may  he  be  a  Timothy 
for  studiousness,  a  Paul  for  labours,  and  a 
Peter  for  his  abundant  success.    And, 

"  Dear  sir, — As  by  information  the  Lord's 
gift  to  you  has  much  of  Rachel  in  her  coun- 
tenance, may  she  be  a  Leah  for  fruitfid- 
ness,  an  Abigail  for  prudence,  a  Martha  for 
housewifery,  a  Dorcas  for  public  spirited- 
ness,  and  a  Mary  for  preferring  *  the  one 
thing  needful.*  And,  like  Zechariah  and 
Elizabeth,  may  ye  be  long  companions  in  a 
holy,  heavenly,  and  conscientious  walk  be- 
fore your  (jod ;  and  at  last  heirs  and  par- 
takers of  the  land  of  pure  and  never-ending 
felicity  in  the  presence  of  God  and  the  Lamb 
for  ever.  In  fine,  I  wish  you  and  your  dear 
consort  every  prosperity  of  soul  and  body, 
and  that  the  best  of  friends  may  dwell  with 
you  in  your  new  habitation. 

"  May  plenty  be  ever  found  in  your  pan- 
try,—  frugality  in  your  kitchen,  —  peace, 
piety,  and  prudence  in  your  parlour, — fer- 
vent devotion  in  your  oratory,— diligence 
and  prayer  in  your  study, — fidelity  and  suc- 
cess in  your  flock, — and  the  presence  of  the 
God  of  Bethel  in  all.  I  may  add,  as  many 
look  much  at  a  minister's  dress,  as  well  as 
other  things,  I  would  earnestly  recommend 
the  fine  linen  of  heart-purity,  spirituality, 
and  sincerity ;  the  waistcoat  of  humility  and 
self-diffidence,  well  lined  with  patience  and 
self-denial  under  crosses ;  the  outer  garment 
of  a  holy,  ornamental,  and  godly  conversa- 
tion in  all  things,  at  all  times,  and  in  all 
companies.  This  garment  ought  to  be  well 
trimmed  with  gravity,  meekness,  forbear- 
ance, brotherly-love,  pity,  and  an  ambition 
to  be  useful.    These  are  kept  tight  about 


you,  by  *  putting  on  the  whole  armour  of 
God ;'  and  to  fence  against  blasts  and  chill- 
fits,  the  Holy  Ghost  has  directed  the  use  of 
zeal  as  a  cloke ;  but  great  care  ought  to  be 
taken  that  it  be  such  as  our  Lord  has  worn 
before  us,  and  not  made  of  counterfeit  ma- 
terials, which  have  been  often  imposed  upon 
us. 

*^  Excuse  allegory  drawn  out  to  so  tire- 
some a  length,  and  allow  me,  in  plainness 
of  heart  and  speech,  to  say  that  I  rejoice  in 
your  comforts,  and  wish  you  all  supports 
and  supplies.  Remember  you  are  in  the 
wilderness ;  expect  therefore  your  share  of 
rough  weather,  and  seek  the  things  that 
are  above.  In  your  pilgrimage-course  live 
above,  and  live  in  Him  who  lives  above. 
Keep  a  watch  over  your  heart,  that  crea- 
tures steal  it  not  from  €rod ;  and  hold  your 
dearest  creatures  and  comforts  in  the  hand 
of  resignation, — ^remembering  they  are  but 
lent  mercies,  and  we  tenants-at-will  in  all 
our  earthly  possessions." — Evangelical  Mo' 
gazine,  March,  1813. 


«^^^^^^'^^/S/\/^>S/WW^^ 


{^Oyron  le  Courtays  and  the  Motto  of  a 

SwordJ] 

The  most  remarkable  adventure  in  Gy- 
ron  le  Courtoys  turns  upon  the  motto  of  a 
sword.  Gyron,  seduced  by  the  beauty  of 
La  belle  dame  de  Maloane,  his  friend  Da- 
nayn's  wife,  leads  her,  nothing  loth,  to  a 
fbimtain  in  the  forest,  and  takes  ofi*  his  ar- 
mour. 

"  At  this  point  of  time,  when  they  were 
in  this  guise  ready  to  commit  the  villainy, 
then  it  happened  that  the  spear  of  Gyron, 
which  was  placed  against  a  tree,  fell  upon 
his  sword,  and  made  it  fall  into  the  foun- 
tain. And  Gyron,  who  loved  this  sword 
greatly,  as  ye  have  heard,  as  soon  as  he  saw 
it  fall  into  the  water  ran  towards  it  and 
lefl  the  lady.  And  when  he  came  to  the 
fountain  and  saw  that  the  sword  was  at  the 
bottom  of  the  water,  he  took  it  out^  being 
greatly  vexed,  and  drew  it  from  the  scab- 
bard, and  began  to  wipe  it.  And  then  he 
began  to  regard  the  letters  which  were  writ- 
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ten  upon  the  sword ;  they  had  been  cut  there 
by  reason  of  the  good  Knight  Hector  le 
Brun.  And  these  were  the  proper  words 
which  were  there  written,  LoyauUe  passe 
taut,  etfavlsete  si  honnit  tout,  et  decoit  taus 
hommes  dedans  quals  eUe  se  herhergey 

These  words  affect  him  so  greatly,  that 
to  punish  himself  for  his  intended  crime,  he 
runs  himself  through  the  body  with  this  very 
sword.— Ff.  48. 


J.  D:s  Directions  "  to  Make  the  Line;'  in 
his  "  Secrets  of  Angling r 

**•  Thbk  get  good  hair,  so  that  it  be  not  black, 
Neither  of  mare  nor  gelding  let  it  be. 

Nor  of  the  tireling  jade  that  bears  the  pack. 
But  of  some  lusty  horse,  or  courser  free. 

Whose  bushy  tail  upon  the  ground  doth  track 
Like  blazing  comet  that  sometimes  we 


«t 


scse. 


[Daggers — (heir  common  Use.l 

**  Near  him  were  two  youths  shooting, 
who  carried  daggers  by  their  sides,  the 
handles  of  which  daggers  were  of  the  bone 
of  a  sea  monster.** — Pbbedur. 


[Muzzled  Daggers,"] 

*'*'  Looking  on  the  lines 
Of  my  boy's  face,  methought,  I  did  recoil 
Twenty-three  years ;  and  saw  myself  un- 

breech'd. 
In  my  green  yelvet  coat,  my  dagger  muzzled 
Lest  it  should  bite  its  master,  and  so  prove. 
As  ornament  oft  does,  too  dangerous.' 


»» 


Winter's  Tale. 


^^^^^^^^^%^^^«^^^^^^^v^% 


[Salt  and  Vinegar  used  in  making  a  Breach  J] 

When  Jayme  besieged  Valencia)  salt 
and  vinegar  were  used  in  making  a  breach. 
Some  soldiers  of  Lerida  got  to  the  wall 
under  cover  of  the  manias  (a  machine  like 
the  tortories  of  the  ancients),  el  qual  fue 
luego  con  picoSy  y  con  sal  y  vinagre  en  tres 


partes  agi^eradoj  hasta  que  pudo  have 
trada  para  tiyi  cuerpo  de  soldado  por 
agtgero, — Misdss,  1.  11,  c.  II. 


■MVWM^VM^^^»^W^^^»»*»^^ 


Jayme  at  Valencia,  [and  the  Fuego  de  I. 

tran^ 

**  Mando  traher  iuego  de  alquitr 
echar  muchas  granadas  del  sobre  la  i 
y  tambien  meterlas  por  las  bocas  d 
troneras  baxas.  La  qual  como  estu' 
dentro  enmaderada,  prendio,  el  fu^o. 
—Ibid.  1.  11,  c.  14. 


^^W^^WS^M^M«W«M^WWM» 


[Challenge  of  Pedro  ofAragon  to  Pet 

CastiUe,'] 

'*  E  ix>  Rey  per  la  dita  guerra  ha, 
fer  embaxada  al  Papa  Innocent  en  A 
per  reptar  lo  Rey  de  Castella  de  trayc 
aquesta  embaxada  lo  Rey  trames  a  un 
tor  ques  appellava  Mi9er  Francesc  1 
al  qual  dona  per  companyo  lo  noble 
en  Bemat  Galceran  de  Pinos,  e  lo 
era  foragitat  dela  terra  per  cert  cas  d 
mort,  dela  qual  lo  dit  noble  fou  incul 
lo  dit  noble  era  en  aquell  temps  en  A^ 
e  com  Mi^er  Francesc  Roma  fos  en  ^ 
troba  a  qui  lo  dit  noble  al  qual  dix  d 
del  Rey  son  senyor,  que  fes  aquest ; 
ment  davant  lo  Papa  de  que  axi  lo; 
nava  son  senyor  lo  Rey,  e  per  tant  fo 
lo  dit  noble  a  fer  aquest  raptament 
Rey  de  Castella,  com  era  lo  pus  disp 
fer  aquestA  batalla  que  Baro  ni  nob 
fos  en  la  senyoria  del  Rey  en  aquest  t 
e  havent  sabut  lo  noble  Baro  la  in 
quel  Rey  son  senyor  li  havia  trames 
tan  prestament  comen^a  a  fer  lo  rept 
e  dir  davant  lo  Papa  que  si  lo  Rey  d 
tella  volia  dir  que  ell  no  fos  traydo 
dos  per  dos  lo  Rey  de  Arago  e  ell  lo] 
batrien,  e  cascun  jorn  lo  dit  noble  d 
gadas  feya  davant  lo  Papa  lo  dit  repti 
e  cascuna  vegada  ne  feya  levar  carta, 
dura  be  un  any,  e  lo  Rey  de  Arago 
per  acordat  que  si  lo  Rey  de  Castell 
gues  pendre  la  batalla  que  ell  fes  £ 
Mallorques  al  dit  noble  Baro,  e  aquel 
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per  companyo,  e  a^o  feya  lo  Rey  de 
0  per  tal  com  era  molt  defectiu  de 
na,  e  feya  comte  quel  dit  noble  fes 
mes  per  ab  dos.  Mas  lo  Rey  de  Gas* 
fou  pus  cortes  que  no  cura  gens  del 
ment.** — Pbbx  Tomich.  c.  44,  ff.  46. 


»^^^^M^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


Attiu  ofAchiUes. 

LOAs  nol  facie  mengua,  ca  era  encan- 
tado, 

ie  una  loriga  de  acero  colado, 
iz  h  bien  tecida,  el  almofar  doblado, 
lei  mazo  de  Ector  non  oyeisse  cuidado.*' 
P.  DB  Alkxandbo,  p.  615. 

BicAM  consertam  hamls,  auroque  trili- 
Bem."  jEneidy  3,  467.  5,  259. 


^^^^^M^^/^^^^tf^^^^^^^^M^ 


Stoard  o/AchiUes, 

.  ^  X.  yeces  fue  fecha,  ^  x.  yeces  tem- 
prada; 

le  la  ovo  fecha,  quando  la  oyo  temprada 
»  que  nunca  viera  cosa  esmerada.** 

P.  DB  Al^BXABDBO,  p.  618. 


^0^^^t^^^^0^^^^^^^^^^S/^f^^ 


Hector  arming, 

iMos  el  buen  cuerpo  ardido  h  mui  leal, 
i6  k  carona  un  gambax  de  cendal, 
uso  la  loriga  blanca  cuemo  christal ; 
dixo  8U  padre,  Dios  te  cure  de  mal. 

Iz6  las  brafoneras  que  eran  bien  obra- 

das, 

sortijas  dacero,  sabet,  bien  enlazadas, 

eran  presas  h  bien  trabadas 

semeiaban  calzas  de  la  tienda  taiadas. 

les  fined  los  inoios  ^  cinnios  lespada ; 
toUergela  quisies  averlaie  comprada ; 
-ios  el  almofar  de  obra  adiana, 
ruse  el  jelmo  de  obra  esmerado.** 

lb.  c.  430-2. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^»^^^^^> 


IJlie  TrabucoJ] 

>BTB8  tried  a  irabuco  at  the  siege  of 
ico,  when  his  powder  failed.    The  men 


had  never  made  one  before, — made  how- 
ever it  was,  and  so  clumsily,  that  it  fright- 
ened the  Mexicans  and  killed  his  own  pec^e, 
throwing  the  stones  backwards. — Hbbbbba, 
3.  2.  6. 

This  is  probably  the  latest  mention  of  thb 
\nachine. 


^^^^^^^^^^k^A^^^'^V^^^''^^^ 


[7^  Sttdc,  or  Stoc.^ 

**  Thb  stuic,  or  stoc,  was  a  brazen  tube 
with  a  mouth-hole  on  one  side,  so  large  that 
no  musical  note  could  be  produced  from  it. 
This  instrument  was  used  as  a  speaking 
trumpet  on  the  tops  of  our  round  towers,  to 
assemble  congregations,  to  proclaim  new 
moons,  quarters,  and  all  other  festivals. 
Nor  b  it  imlikely  that  this  office  was  per- 
formed by  the  sub-druids.  Amongst  the 
Hebrews,  we  find  the  Levites  alone  em- 
ployed to  blow  the  trumpets,  whether  in 
peace  or  war.  ^  And  the  som  ofAaran,  the 
Priests^  shall  blow  with  the  trumpets;  and 
they  shall  be  to  you  for  an  ordinance  for 
ever,  throughout  your  generations}*^*  — 
Waijlbb*s  Irish  Bards, 


WWWS/WS/VS<*^/WS>N«»» 


[^Common  Use  of  Sign-boards,^ 

—  "  Sir  there,  and  starve, 
Or  if  you  like  it  better,  take  a  swing 
At  your  own  sign  post.** 

Shiblbt.    The  Doubtful  Heir, 


•>«/V>N^^\/S/S/WN^/SA/S/VWW» 


[The  Stud,} 

'*  Gbld  mare  foles  but  titts  ere  and  nine 

days  of  age, 
They  die  else  of  gelding,  some  gelders  will 

gage. 
But  mare  foles  both  likely  of  bulk  and  of 

bone. 
Keep  such  to  bring  colts,  let  their  gelding 

alone.**  Tussbb,  p.  53. 

1  Numben  z.  8. 


f 
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[fly  the  Mighty.-] 

**  Ht  the  Mighty,  who  from  his  uncom- 
mon excellencies  of  character  was  called 
one  of  the  three  pillars  of  the  Cjmri.  He 
led  them  first  into  the  Isle  of  Britain  from 
Defibubani,  the  Land  of  Summer.  Those 
that  came  with  him  were  called  a  civilized 
colony  because  Hy  wished  not  to  obtain 
a  country  by  war  or  depredation.  He  is 
also  called  the  Opposing  Energy  against 
Tyranny,  because  he,  as  has  been  said,  led 
his  followers  to  possess  a  land  in  justice  and 
peace.  He  is  called  the  Agriculturist  be- 
cause he  first  taught  his  followers  the  Cymri 
to  plough  land  in  Defibubani.  He  is  called 
the  first  Civilizer  because  he  first  collected 
them  together  into  a  caravan-moving  tribe : 
the  Cultivator  of  Song  because  he  first 
taught  the  method  of  perpetuating  the  me- 
morial of  things  by  tradition  and  song." — 

QUJEBS  ? 


^^VN/\/\/>.'WN<^«^/V%^S/>/WS» 


{The  canny  Scot'] 

**  Thb  Scot,  like  the  poor  Swiss,  finds  a 
more  commodious  abiding  under  every  cli- 
mate than  at  home ;  which,  as  it  makes  the 
Swiss  to  venture  their  lives  in  the  quarrel 
of  any  prince,  for  money,  so  this  northern 
people  are  known  to  do,  or  turn  pedlars, 
being  become  so  cunning  thro*  necessity, 
that  they  ruin  all  about  them :  manifest  in 
Ireland,  where  they  usually  say,  none  of 
any  other  country  can  prosper  that  comes 
to  live  within  the  kenning  of  a  Scot. 

"  If  our  Saviour  Christ,  tiie  King  of  Kings, 
whose  treasure  can  never  be  exhausted, 
said,  though  in  another  dialect,  *  It  is  not 
meet  to  give  the  children's  bread  to  dogs,* 
can  any  think  it  prudent  or  legal  to  share 
the  fruits  of  England  with  the  sons  of  the 
locusts,  and  daughters  of  the  horse-leach  ? 
»— Osboenb's  TradUiontd  Memorials. 


[Defoe  and  (he  Flying  Post — minus  the  F.] 

Defoe  conducted  a  newspaper  called  the 
Flying  Post.     Somebody  cut  out  the  F. 


«« 


{Custom  of  Washing  before  Meat.] 

'^  Et  Hoderis  devant  la  clarte  dujour  awit 
ungpaon  appareiUe  et  moult  bien  rosty.  Dont 
quant  il  scent  que  Segurades  se  levoit^  il  ten 
vint  droictment  a  sa  chambre  avec  quatre  var- 
letz,  dont  lung  apportoit  ung  paon  rosty^  et 
lautre  apportoit  ung  pot  de  bon  m'n,  et  le  tiers 
apportoit  flamiches  moult  belles  et  toutet 
chauldes  et  blanches  conune  noyz,  et  le  quart 
apportoit  ung  bacin  d argent  tout  plain  deane 
pour  laoer  et  une  tonaille  moult  blanehe.^^ 
Meuadcs,  c.  142,  ff.  197. 


^^vw^^^^^w^^^^^^^^^^^ 


{Preparations  for  the  Sea-Fight.] 

**  The  Vice  Admiral  prepared  himself  for 
to  fight,  launching  forth  his  boat,  charging 
his  artillery,  muskets  and  murthering- 
pieces,  laying  his  trains  of  powder,  nailing 
up  his  decks,  crossing  the  hatches  with 
cables,  and  hanging  his  gripling  chain  on 
the  mainmast.**  —  Wad8wobth*8  English 
Spanish  Pilgrim,  p.  34. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^k^^W 


{77te  Learning  of  Oxenford.] 

'*  Those  thine  unnaturall  sons,**  says  Ha- 
KEViLL  in  his  address  to  his  Venerable  Mo- 
ther Oxford,  'Hhose  thine  unnaturall  sons 
who  of  late  dayes  forsooke  thee  and  fledde 
to  thine  enemies*  campe,  Harding,  Staple- 
ton,  Saunders,  Reynolds,  Martjm,  Bristow, 
Campian,  Parsons,  even  in  their  fighting 
against  thee,  shewed  the  fruitfulnesse  of  thy 
wombe,  and  the  efficacie  of  that  milke  which 
they  drew  from  thy  breasts.** 

John  Colet. 

"  He  deferred  much  to  the  Apostolical 
Epistles,  but  when  he  compared  tiiem  with 
that  sweetnesse,  wisdome  and  m^esty  which 
is  to  be  found  in  our  Saviour's  own  sayings 
and  sermons,  he  thought  them  saplesse,  and 
scarce  to  be  named  the  same  day  :  which, 
says  his  Biographer,  as  one  of  his  paradoxes, 
I  leave  to  be  sensured  by  the  reader,  for 
both  proceed  firom  the  same  spirit." — Abel 
Rediv, 
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^  He  was  no  enemy  to  Monachism,  though 
be  disliked  the  monks.  They  lived  not  ac- 
cording to  their  profession,  wherefore  while 
he  lived  he  gave  them  little,  when  he  died, 
nothing,  and  yet  his  intent  was  to  end  his 
days  in  a  monastery  if  he  could  have  found 
one  to  his  mind." — Ibid. 

This  man  seems  to  me  the  best  and  wisest 
of  his  age. 


^WW^«MMM«V«^M^«^^^M^ 


[The  Retmiits,^ 

Thb  Ramists  formed  a  party  as  late  as 
James  I.  The  word  is  used  in  Truth  brought 
to  Light,  &c.  p.  17,  1651. 

[Extended  Sense  of  Fornication,'] 

**  FoBwicATioN  in  the  Palace  with  any 
person  in  the  Queen*s  service  was  manifest 
treason,  but  not  of  so  high  a  kind  as  other 
treason :  but  with  the  Nurse  of  the  princes, 
or  the  Keeper  of  the  Queen*s  wardrobe,  it 
was  as  bad  as  if  committed  with  the  Queen 
herself.  For  the  one  might  dress  herself 
in  the  Queen*s  clothes  in  order  to  improve 
her  appearance,  and  thus  occasion  scandal, 
and  it  might  injure  the  milk  of  the  other, 
and  thus  affect  the  prince  or  princess  whom 
she  suckled.** — Partida^  2,  tom.  14,  lib.  4. 


[  Oboe—Hau&oy— Theorbo.] 

"  Is  oboe  or  hautboy  a  corruption  from 
theorbo,  which  I  find  made  into  the  Orboe 
in  an  advertisement  from  the  undertakers 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  1720?*'— Mai.- 
couf*8  M.  and  C  of  London  to  1700,  vol. 
1,  p.  386,  8vo. 

[Sorely  or,  BorreL] 

BoRSL  or  Borrel  is  used  by  our  old 
writers  to  signify  coarse,  rude,  belonging 
to  the  common  people. 

— **  because  I  am  a  horel  man. 
At  my  beginning  first  I  you  beseche 
Have  me  excused  of  my  rude  speche.*' 

Chaucbb,  Frank  ProL 


"  How  be  I  am  but  rude  and  horreU^ 
Spsnseb,  Shepheardi  Calendar^  July} 


•M^^^M^V^WM^^MMMMAMM^ 


[Felony  in  the  King's  Chapel  at  Whitehall— 
and  Sir  Francis  Bacon's  Remark.] 

Upon  "  the  araignment  of  John  Selman, 
who  was  executed  neere  Charing- Crosse 
the  7th  of  January,  1612,  for  a  ffellony  by 
him  committed  in  the  King's  Chappell  at 
White-Hall  upon  Christmas  day  last,  in 
presence  of  the  King  and  divers  of  the  No- 
bility,** Sib  Fbancis  Bacon,  **to  whom  at 
that  time  it  did  belong,  proceeded  to  judge- 
ment, and  asking  on  the  prisoner,  thus  or 
to  this  effect  in  some  sort  he  spake :  *  The 
first  and  greatest  sinne  that  ever  was  com- 
mitted was  done  in  Heaven.  The  second 
was  done  in  Paradise,  being  heaven  upon 
earth :  And  truly  I  cannot  chuse  but  place 
this  in  the  third  rank,  in  regard  it  was  done 
in  the  house  of  Grod,  where  he  by  his  own 
promise  is  always  resident,  as  also  for  that 
the  cause  of  that  assembly  was  to  celebrate 
the  feast  of  the  birth  of  our  Lord  and  Sa- 
viour.*'*— British  Bibliographer,  vol.  6,  p. 
538. 


^%^^^^%^^^^^^^^^V^^V^'^ 


[Quaref  Shot- Silks  f] 

**  Thb  dubious  shine 
Of  changeable  silk  stuffs  this  passeth  far. 
Far  more  variety,  and  far  more  fine 
Than  interwoven  silk  with  gold  or  silver 
twine.**  Henbt  Mobe. 


^^^^^^^»^^^^^^^i^^^^^w^^ 


[7^6  Ring  and  the  Marriage  Finger.] 

Whbn  the  damsel  Carmela  gives  Leono- 
rina  the  ring  from  Esplandian,  she  says, 
''Este/ne  quUado  de  la  mono  de  aquel  mi 
sefwr,  del  dedo  que  al  caraqon  penetra'* — 
cap.  37. 

>  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  words 
**  Clearoy"  and  **  Borbl,"  originally  idgnified 
**  learned  "  and  **  unlearned.**  See  Hawes,  and 
Du  Cange,  in  v.  Birruet, — Byrrhui, — and  Buret- 
/uj.— J.  W.  W. 
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[  WaiherwamofCs  Blue.'] 

^  The  rural  swains 
— ^would  swear  *ti8  blue, 
Such  as  their  Phillis  would  when  as  she 

plains 
Their  Sunday-clothes,  and  the  washt  white 
with  azure  stains. 

But  this  fair  azure  colour*8  foully  staind 
Bj  base  comparison  with  that  blew  dust.** 

H.  MOBB. 


*^^>^^^^^^^'^>i^'^''^iA>^^<^i^^ 


IThe  Irysshe  skiUed  in  Harpe  and  Tymbre.'] 

*'  Though  Scotlonde  the  doughter  of 
Irlonde  use  harpe,  tjmbre  and  tabour, 
nethelesse  Irysshe  men  be  connjng  in  two 
maner  instrumentis  of  musyke,  in  harpe 
and  tymbre  that  is  armed  with  wyre  and 
strenges  of  bras.  In  whiche  instrumentes 
thoughe  they  playe  hastely  and  swyflely, 
they  make  ryght  mery  armonye  and  me- 
lodye  with  thycke  tewnes,  werbles  and 
notes.  And  begynne  from  bemoil^  and 
playe  secretely  under  dymme  sowne  under 
the  grete  strenges,  and  tome  agayn  imto 
the  same.  So  that  the  greatest  partye  of 
the  crafte  hydeth  the  crafte,  as  it  wolde 
seme  as  though  the  crafte  so  hydde  sholde 
be  ashamed  yf  it  were  take.** — Polycronycon^ 
lib.  1,  cap.  34. 


w^A/^A«ww«A<Mww^^/^v^v««K 


[Bwrwt  Wine  in  the  Morning  to  fortify  the 

Stomach.'] 

The  English  at  Surat  gave  Pietro  Delia 
Yalle  wine  in  the  morning,  boiled  with 
spices,  and  drank  as  hot  as  possible.  They 
called  it  burnt  wine  he  says,  and  used  it 
in  the  morning  to  fortify  the  stomach.' 

M.  e.  fi  molUy  soft,  or,  flat.    Skelton  uses  the 
word  in  Phyllyp  Sp&rowe, — 
Softly  bemole 
For  my  Sparowes  soule.— ^t.  534. 

J.  W.  W. 
*  In  the  early  part  of  the  present  year  Shere 
Sing  thought  the  brandy  bottle  the  neoettary  ac- 
companiment of  an  Englishman's  breakfast  Uble 
—and  it  was  placed  on  the  captiyes*  table  accord- 
uigljr!   J.  W.  W. 


[Burnt  Wine,] 

**  Euo.  What  will  you  haye  to  entertam 

*em  Sir? 
Thrift.  Some  rosemary,  which  thou  ris- 
ing betimes 
May*8t  steal  and  bring  us  from  the  Temple 
Grardens. 
Eug.    Some  comfits  Sir.     A  mourning 
citizen 
Will  neyer  weep  without  some  sugar-plums. 
Thrift,  They  shall  haye  none  Engine,  nor 
no  burnt  wine, 
I  like  not  drinking  healths  to  the  memory 
Of  the  dead,  *tis  profane.** 

DAVXMAirr,  The  WiU, 


^^^>v^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^>^^^^* 


[^SyllogiemM  and  Shackle*^ — theirConneciion.] 

In  his  second  age,  namely  boy*s  state,  it 
is  requbite  that  he  trayail  in  the  art  of 
syllogisms  (for  then  the  understanding  be- 
gins to  display  its  forces),  which  haye  the 
same  proportion  with  logick  as  shackles 
haye  with  the  feet  of  mules  not  yet  trained, 
who  going  some  days  therewith,  take  after- 
ward a  certain  grace  in  their  pace. — Hu- 
ABTB*s  English  Translation. 


[^Pocket-Mirrors.] 

**  Enteb  Lady  Frugal,  Anne,  Mary  and 
Milliscent,  in  seyeral  postures,  with  look- 
ing-glasses at  their  girdles.** — Mabsirqeb. 
The  City  Madam. 

It  appears  from  innumerable  passages  in 
our  old  writers,  that  it  was  customary,  not 
only  for  ladies,  but  for  gentlemen,  to  carry 
mirrors  about  them.  The  former,  we  see, 
wore  them  at  their  girdles.     Thus  Jonson, 

**  I  confess  all,  I  replied. 
And  the  glass  hangs  by  her  side 
And  the  girdle  *bout  her  waist 
All  is  Venus,  saye  unchaste.** . 

Undbbwoods. 

Thb  latter,  I  hope  like  the  fine  gentle- 
men of  the  present  day,  kept  them  in  their 
pockets :   and  yet  there  are  instances  of 
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their  displaying  them  as  ostentatiously  as 
the  yainest  of  the  fair  sex.  Thus  Jonson 
again: 

"Where  is  your  page?  call  for  your 
casting  bottle,  and  place  your  mirror  in 
your  hat,  as  I  told  you.** — CytUhias  Revels, 
Gi7F0BD*8  Massinger, 


«^^^\^^h^^W^%^^S/N^SA^^/%^M 


[^Afiniver,^ 

"  YouK  fortune 
Or  rather  your  husband's  industry,  ad- 

yanced  you 
To  the  rank  of  a  merchant's  wife.  He  made 

a  knight. 
And  your  sweet  mistress-ship  ladyfied,  you 

wore 
Satin  on  solemn  days,  a  chain  of  gold, 
A  Telvet  hood,  rich  borders,  and  sometimes 
A  dainty  miniver  cap,  a  silver  pin 
Headed  with  a  pearl  worth  three-pence,  and 

thus  far 
You  were  privileged,  and  no  man  envied  it; 
It  being  for  the  city's  honour  that 
These  shoidd  be  a  distinction  between 
The  wife  of  a  patrician,  and  plebeian.** 

Ma88ingbb*8  CUy  Madam. 

^^  Minever,  as  I  learn  from  Cotgrave,  is 
the  fur  of  the  ermine  mixed  with  that  of 
the  small  wesel,  (menu  ootr),  called  gris  or 
gray.  In  the  days  of  our  author,  and  in- 
deed long  before,  the  use  of  furs  was  almost 
universal.  The  nobility  had  them  of  er- 
mine and  sable ;  the  wealthy  merchants,  of 
vair  and  gray,  (the  dainty  miniver  of  Luke), 
and  the  lower  order  of  people  of  such  home 
materials  as  were  easier  supplied,  squirrels, 
lamb,  and  above  all  rabbit's  skins.  For 
this  last  article  the  demand  was  anciently 
so  great,  that  innumerable  rabbit  warrens 
were  established  in  the  vicinity  of  the  me- 
tropolis."— GiFFOBD. 


^^^^^0^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


IShinii^  Skoes-^Hodil'Shiner*,'] 

"  The  owners  of  dark  shops,  that  vent  their 

wares 
With  peijuries ;  cheating  vintners,  not 

contented 


With  half  in  half  in  their  reckonings,  yet 

cry  out. 
When  they  find  their  guests  want  coin,  'Tis 

late,  and  bedtime 
These  ransack  at  your  pleasures. 
3  Ban,  How  shall  we  know  them  ? 
Claud,  Kthey  walk  on  foot,  by  their  rat- 
coloured  stockings 
And  shining  shoes ;   if  horsemen,  by  short 

boots. 
And  riding  furniture  of  several  counties." 

Ma88ingsb*8  Ovardian, 

*'  OuB  old  dramatists  make  themselves 
very  merry  with  these  shining  shoes,  which 
appear,  in  their  time,  to  have  been  one  of 
the  characteristic  marks  of  a  spruce  citizen. 
Thus  Newton,  rallying  Plotwell  for  be- 
coming a  merchant,  exclaims : 

**  Slid !  his  sJioes  shine  too ! " 

The  City  Match. 

And  Kitely  observes  that  Wellbred's  ac- 
quaintance. 


i( 


mock  him  all  over. 


From  his  flat  cap  unto  his  shining  shoes,*" 

Every  Man  in  his  Humour. 

GiFFOBD. 


^^^V^^^^KMM«S<WVWMW^ 


^The  Goldsmiths*  Shops  in  London,"] 

**Ths  goldsmiths*  shops  at  London,  in 
England  (being  in  divers  streets,  but  es- 
pecially that  called  Cheape-side),  are  ex- 
ceeding richly  furnished  continually  with 
gold,  and  silver  plate  and  jewels.  The 
goldsmiths'  shops  upon  the  bridges  at  Flo- 
rence and  Paris,  have  perhaps  sometimes 
beene  as  richly  or  better  furnished,  for  the 
time  on  some  nuptuall  feast  of  the  princes 
or  like  occasion,  with  plate  and  jewels  bor- 
rowed of  private  persons  for  that  purpose : 
but  I  may  lawfully  say,  setting  all  love  of 
my  country  apart,  that  I  never  see  any 
such  daily  shew,  any  thing  so  sumptuous 
in  any  place  of  the  world,  as  in  London." — 
Fnnss  Mobtson. 
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lOld  Miniaturei — Medals^  or.  Pictures  in 

little,'] 

**  Why  he  that  wears  her,  like  her  medal, 

hanging 
About  his  neck."  Winter's  Tale, 


V^^^^^^^^^^M^^^^I^^^^^NM^I^ 


IPast  Cooks  or  Doctors,"] 

**  Thbbe  years  of  feeding 
On  cullises  and  jelly,  though  his  cooks 
Lard  all  he  eats  with  marrow,  or  his  doctors 
Pour  in  his  mouth  restoratives  as  he  sleeps. 
Will  not  recover  him." 

Ma88ing£B*8  Bondman, 


V^<WWWS/WW%^^N^»/<^V»^^»* 


lITte  Mystery  qf  Dyeing,] 

**  Bbabakt  is  plenteouse  of  marchandyse 
and  makynge  of  clothe.  For  the  wulle  that 
they  have  out  of  Englonde  they  make  clothe 
of  dyverse  colours,  and  sende  it  into  other 
provynces  and  londes,  as  Flaundres  dooth. 
For  though  Englonde  have  wulle  at  the 
best,  it  hath  not  so  grete  plente  of  good 
water  for  dyversy  colours  and  hewes  as 
Flaundres  hath  and  Braban.  Netheles  at 
London  is  one  welle  that  helpeth  wel  to 
make  good  scarlette,  and  so  is  at  Lincoln 
one  certayne  place  in  the  broke  that  passeth 
by  the  towne." — Polycronycon^  vol.  1,  p. 
27. 

The  craft  and  mystery  of  dyeing  must  have 
been  kept  secret  with  great  art,  when  so 
much  could  be  attributed  to  the  quality  of 
the  water. 

[The  Cypress  Hatband  a  Sign  qf  Mirth — 
**  prater  invisas  cupressos."] 

**  I  HAVE  seen,"  says  Richabd  Boothbt, 
*'  in  a  market  town  in  the  country  where  I 
was  bom,  divers  gentlemen,  &c.  associated 
together,  having  for  their  pleasure  music 
playing  before  them,  with  every  one  a  cy- 
press hat-band,  then  in  fashion,  put  over  their 
faces,  dance  regularly  through  the  market 
and  chief  streets  in  the  town,  and  so  into  an 


inn  and  tavern  to  make  merry  together.**— 
Description  of  Madagascar.  1644. 


\Hair''dress  of  the  Madagascarites.] 

**  The  hair  of  the  Madagascarites,  both 
of  men  and  women,  is  decently  cut,  and 
formed  not  much  unlike  to  our  cavalier 
fashion  at  present  (1644)  in  England,  short 
before,  long  on  the  sides,  and  longest  of  all 
behind."— Ibid. 


ICommon  Custom  of  Weaving.] 

"  I  SAW  one  weaving,  like  our  poor  people 
or  beggars  in  England,  who  sit  in  highways 
weaving  coarse  tape." — Ibid. 


X^^^^^s»%/vs^#^^^^^^»^^>^^%^ 


[Dutch  Skill  in  Dyeing,  ^.] 

"  Th^  clothiers  in  James  the  First^s  reign 
petitioned  that  no  more  white  cloths  might 
be  sent  out  of  the  kingdom,  for  they  went 
to  Holland  to  be  dressed  and  dyed,  and 
were  then  reimported  at  a  heavy  cost 
They  hoped,  if  their  petition  were  granted, 
they  trusted  that  the  trade  of  dressing  cloth 
might  be  restored  in  process  of  time,  and 
they  might  have  as  good  skill  in  it  as  the 
Dutch:'— Truth  brought  to  Light,  p.  30. 


'^^^^^/^^\^^^b^^/^\^^^^^fc^ 


Litchfield. 

"  Thet  have  a  custom  at  Whitsuntide, 
ye  Monday  and  Tuesday,  called  the  Green 
Bower  Feast,  by  which  they  hold  their  char- 
ter. The  bailifi*  and  sheriff  assist  at  the 
ceremony  of  dressing  up  babies  with  gar- 
lands of  flowers  and  greens,  and  carry  it  in 
procession  through  all  the  streets :  and  then 
assemble  themselves  at  the  market-place, 
and  so  go  in  a  solemn  procession  through  the 
great  street  to  a  hill  beyond  the  town, 
where  is  a  large  green  bower  made,  in 
which  they  have  their  feast.  Many  smaller 
bowers  are  made  around  for  company,  and 
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sooths  to  sell  fruit,  sweetmeats,  ginger- 
id,  &c."— Mrs.  FiEinis9*8  MSS. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^VV^^^^^V^ 


Marriage'tnakijigs  at  Tournaments,'] 

A  celluy  temp*  la  coustume  estoit  mer^ 
eusement  mise  9tu  que  laoules  toumoy^ 
u  devaient  estre  les  dames  et  les  damoi" 
s  dillec  entour  et  de  deux  jaumees  de 
X  y  venoient^je  d^  de*  dame*  qui  e*toienJt 
\6ble  lignage;  les  chevalier*  qui  estoient 
9  paren*  chamelz  le*  amenoient  illec  et 
U  de  dame*  et  de  damoieeUe*  estoient  ja 
venues.  La  estoient  maries  moult  honno' 
ement  et  moult  haultement^  quija  neussent 
mariees  de  long  temps  se  nefuxt  ce  quelles 
lent  iUec  venues. — lies  dames  et  damoi- 
*  quon  y  amenoit  yfaisoit  on  plus  venir 
'  les  marier  que  pour  nuUe  autre  chose.^ 
[euadds,  c.  52,  ff.  82. 


WW\/S/WS^^S/«^rf\/VWW>/\M^%«V« 


ne  Alabaster  burned — Plaster  of  Paris.'] 

Within  doors,"  says  Habbison,  "  such 
re  of  ability  do  oft  make  their  floors  and 
ret  of  fine  alabaster  burned,  which  they 
plaster  of  Paris,  whereof  in  some  places 
lave  great  plenty,  and  that  very  profit- 
against  the  rage  of  fire." — See  Holins- 
,  Tol.  1,  p.  315. 


*S^^^rfW»^^^^>^<^^^»^N^<»»» 


IWhite- Powder.] 

**  I  HOPE  he  wears  no  charms 
»ut  him,  key  guns  or  pistols  charged  with 
ite  powder.**  Dayen ant*8  Siege. 


^VWMMM^^^^^MN^^^^^^^^^^O 


\Armas  del  Tomeo.] 

Dbzid  Y08  a  mi  buen  amigo  el  Marques, 
pues  el  me  demanda  licencia  de  hazer 
38te  dia  armas  que  a  mi  plaze  de  gela 
con  una  condicion,  que  quando  el  yiere 
yo  echo  la  manga  de  mi  camisa  fuera 
mirador,  que  se  aparte  del  tomeo.** — 

i.  DSL  R.  D.  RODBIGO,  ff.  37. 


[^Superfluous  Bravery.] 

**  Thebb  are  some  of  you. 
Whom  I  forbear  to  name,  whose  coining 

heads 
Are  the  mints  of  all  new  famous,  that  have 

done 
More  hurt  to  the  kingdom  by  superfluous 

bravery. 
Which  the  foolish  gentry  imitate,  than  a  war, 
Or  a  long  famine ;  all  the  treasure,  by 
This  foul  excess,  is  got  into  the  merchant. 
Embroiderer,  silkman,  jeweller,tailor*s  hand. 
And  the  third  part  of  the  land  too,  the  no- 
bility 
Engrossing  titles  only.** 

Mas8inoeb*8  Picture. 


<V>/VWWV«^^^WS^W>MM^ 


[Suffocating  Manner  of  Attire.] 

**  OuB  manner  of  attiring  is  not  good, 
yea  worse  than  to  go  naked,  to  be  so  fast 
wrapped  and  bound,  with  such  a  multitude 
and  variety  of  coverings  of  divers  stufis, 
even  to  the  number  of  four,  five,  six,  one 
upon  another,  and  whereof  some  are  double, 
that  they  hold  us  prest  and  packed  up  with 
so  many  ties,  bindings,  buttonings,  that  we 
can  hardly  stir  ourselves  in  them.** — Chab- 
BOM,  p.  222. 


^VM^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^A^^ 


[A  Bride's  untied  Locks.] 

"  Thebe  in  a  meadow  by  the  river's  side, 
A  flocke  of  nymphes  I  chaunced  to  espy, 
All  lovely  daughters  of  the  flood  thereby. 
With  goodly  greenish  locks,  all  loose  un- 

tyde. 
As  each  had  been  a  bryde.** 

Speii8BB*8  Prothalamion. 

In  his  note  upon  this  passage  Todd  ob- 
serves that  this  custom  seems  to  have  been 
usual  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century, — ^for  Nahum  Tate  says  in  a  tra- 
gedy. 

**  Uhtib  your  folded  thoughts. 
And  let  them  dangle  loose  as  a  bride*s  hair.** 

Injured  Love. 
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lA  green  Apron."] 

**  Not  two  hours  since  there  landed 
An   English  pirates  whore  with  a  green 
apron." 

Ma88INGEB*8  Renegado. 


IBuffin  Govms  and  Green  Aprons.] 

Enteb  Lady  Frugal,  Anne  and  Mary 
in  coarse  habits,  weeping. 
Mill.  My  young  ladies 
In  buffin  gowns  and  green  aprons  I " 

Massinoeb's  City  Madam, 


«^^^^^%^^W^^^/WW>/N/V^^ 


[TVia/  by  Combat  of  Arms.] 

"  It  is  agreed  between  Thomas  Mus- 
grave  and  Lancelot  Carleton,  for  the  true 
trial  of  such  controversies  as  are  betwixt 
them,  to  have  it  openly  tried  by  way  of 
combat,  before  God  and  the  face  of  the 
world,  to  try  it  in  Canonby  Holme,  before 
England  and  Scotland,  upon  Thursday  in 
Easter  week,  being  the  8th  day  of  April 
next  ensuing,  a.d.  1602,  betwixt  nine  of 
the  clock  and  one  of  the  same  day ;  to  fight 
on  foot;  to  be  armed  with  jack,  steel  cap, 
plaite  sleeves,  plaite  breeches,  plaite  sockes, 
two  baslaerd  ^  swords,  the  blades  to  be  one 
yard  and  half  a  quarter  of  length,  two 
Scotch  daggers  or  dorks  at  their  girdles, 
and  either  of  them  to  provide  armour  and 
weapons  for  themselves  according  to  this 
indenture.  Two  gentlemen  to  be  appointed 
on  the  field  to  view  both  the  parties,  to  see 
that  they  both  be  equal  in  arms  and  wea- 
pons according  to  this  indenture ;  and  be- 
ing so  viewed  by  the  gentlemen,  the  gen- 
tlemen to  ride  to  the  rest  of  the  company, 
and  to  leave  them  but  two  boys,  viewed  by 
the  gentlemen  to  be  under  sixteen  years  of 
age,  to  hold  their  horses.  In  testimony  of 
this  our  agreement,  we  have  both  set  our 
hands  to  this  indenture,  of  intent  all  mat- 

'  See  Du  Cangb  and  Naru'  Glottary. 


ters  shall  be  made  so  plain,  as  there  sbill 
be  no  question  to  stick  upon  that  day. 
WTiich  indenture,  as  a  witness,  shall  be 
delivered  to  two  gentlemen.  And  for  that 
it  is  convenient  the  world  should  be  prJTj 
to  every  particular  of  the  grounds  of  tie 
quarrel,  we  have  agreed  to  set  it  down  in 
this  indenture  betwixt  us,  that  knowing 
the  quarrel,  their  eyes  may  be  witnesses  of 
the  trial. 

"  The  grounds  of  the  quarrel : 

"1.  Lancelot  Carleton  did  charge  Tho- 
mas Musgrave  before  the  Lords  of  her 
Majesty's  Privy  Council,  that  Lancelot 
Carleton  was  told  by  a  gentleman,  one  of 
her  Majesty's  sworn  servants,  that  Thomas 
Musgrave  had  oflTered  to  deliver  her  Ma- 
jesty's castle  of  Bewcastle  to  the  King  of 
Scots :  and  to  witness  the  same.  Lancelot 
Carleton  had  a  letter  under  the  gentleman's 
own  hand  for  his  discharge. 

"2.  He  chargeth  him,  that  whereas  her 
Afajesty  doth  yearly  bestow  a  great  fee 
upon  him  as  captain  of  Bewcastle,  to  aid 
and  defend  her  Majesty's  subjects,  therein 
Thomas  Musgrave  hath  neglected  his  duty ; 
for  that  her  Majesty's  castle  of  Bewcastle 
was  by  him  made  a  den  of  thieves,  and  an 
harbour  and  receipt  for  murderers,  felons, 
and  all  sorts  of  misdemeanors.  The  prece- 
dent was  Quintin  Whitehead  and  Bunion 
Blackbume. 

**  3.  He  chargeth  him,  that  his  office  of 
Bewcastle  is  open  for  the  Scots  to  ride  in 
and  through,  and  small  resistance  made  by 
him  to  the  contrary. 

'*  Thomas  Musgrave  doth  deny  all  this 
charge,  and  saith  that  he  will  prove  that 
Lancelot  Carleton  doth  falsly  bely  him,  and 
will  prove  the  same  by  way  of  combat,  ac- 
cording to  this  indenture.  Lancelot  Car- 
leton hath  entertained  the  challenge,  and 
so  by  God's  permission  will  prove  it  true 
as  before,  and  hath  set  his  hand  to  the 
same. 

**  Thomas  Musgrave, 
**  Lancelot  Carleton." 

Nic.  and  Bubn's  West.  p.  695. 
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[Onion — a  Nostrum  for  the  Hague,'] 

'*  The  plague — 

m  cure  it  with  an  onion. 
Beaumont  and  Fi^etcues^s  Mad  Lover, 


[Magnetic  Compasses,'] 

A  Mb.  H  —  H  is  said  about  half  a  cen- 
t-ixry  ago  to  have  been  celebrated  for  mak- 
^i^g  compasses  with  artificial  needles,  to 
^^hich  he  communicated  the  magnetic  qua- 
lities himself. 


[BoU  and  Screw  to  fasten  the  Door,] 

When  D.  Luisa  de  Carvajal  travelled 
wshe  carried  with  her  a  bolt  and  screw  to 
ftisten  the  chamber  door. 


[Barbarous  Cruelty  of  the  Knights  of  the 
Round  Table,] 

"  Sire^  dist  Lancelot^  que  ferons  nous  de 
cest  escuyerf  II  le  convieni  ahontagier  et 
vergonder  de  ses  membres  et  le  renvoyer  a 
Nabonpour  le  courronceretfaire  despit, — Or 
eUlez  tost  a  lescuyer  et  luy  couppez  ungpiedet 
ung  poingy  et  luy  crevez  ung  oeil,  2£t  le  re^ 
montez  sus  son  cheval^  tt  puis  sen  revoyse  a 
son  seigneur  le  geant^  et  luy  dye  que  ce  despit 
luy  a  fait  Lancelot  du  Lac^  et  Palamedes  com- 
paignons  de  la  table  ronde^  et  que  nous  yrons 
bien  tost  veoir,  Ainsi  comme  Lancelot  le  com- 
manda  ainsi  fut  fait.'* — Meliadus,  c.  170, 
p.  229. 

[Juanilloy  or,  Litde-John,] 

"En  Moravia,  parte  de  Escocia,  se  vio 
un  hombre  de  catorce  pies  de  altura,  Ua- 
mado  por  ironia  Juanillo,  y  en  lengua  del 
pais  Litiliohon. 

"  Examen  Apol.  de  la  Hist,  de  los  Naufr. 
de  Alvar  Nuiiez  Cabeza  de  Vaca,  por  D. 
Antonio  Ardoino,  Marques  de  Sorito,  p.  10. 
Apud  Barcia." 

The  authority  for  this  in  Caedan,  tom. 


3.  De  Varietal,  lib.  8,  cap.  43,  fol.  mi.  148, 
column  2. 


[Oood  Princes  produce  Oood  Subjects,] 

When  King  John  was  come  to  Paris, 
calling  the  parliament  together,  he  com- 
plained with  a  pitiful  tone  of  his  misfor- 
tune and  the  calamities  of  the  realm,  and 
amongst  the  rest  lamented  that  he  could 
now  find  no  Rowlands  or  Gawins ;  to  which 
one  of  the  peers,  whose  valour  had  been 
famous  in  his  youth,  and  therefore  an  ene- 
my to  the  King*s  sloth,  answered  there 
would  be  no  want  of  Rowlands  if  there 
were  Charlemains.* — Hectob  Boys'  Scot, 
Hist,  b.  15,  ff.  330.    Ritson*8  Diss,  on  Ro' 


mance  and  Minstrelsy, 


^^^^^M^^M»^^^^^^^^^^»^fc^ 


[Irish  Slingers,] 

In  Ireland  men  were  particularly  train- 
ed to  the  exercise  of  slinging,  and  were  so 
expert  at  it  as  to  be  certain  of  hitting  any 
object  within  its  reach.  By  it  Connor  King 
of  Ulster,  near  the  birth  of  Christ,  had  his 
skull  fractured,  and  some  years  after  the 
famous  Meibh  Queen  of  Conaught  received 
her  death.  Besides  stones,  the  Irish  sling- 
ers used  a  composition  of  quick  lime,  coarse 
gravel,  brick  dust  and  blood  which  they 
worked  into  a  mass,  and  of  this  formed  balls 
of  different  sizes  for  their  Cran-Tubals,  or 
slings. — O'Halloean. 


A  Rule  ujorthy  to  be  (f  Forhent)  in  Pw' 

chasing, 

"  Who  soe  will  be  wise  in  purchasinge 
Lett  him  marke  these  rules  folowinge. 

1. 
See  the  same  be  cleere 
In  title  of  the  sellere. 


2. 
And  that  it  standeth  in  daunger 
Of  no  womans  dower. 

»  "  Sint  Maecenates,  non  deenint,  FlaccA ^  M.-^- 
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3. 

See  whether  the  tenure  be  bound  or  free 

4. 
And  from  release  of  any  feoffee. 

5. 
See  that  the  seller  be  of  age 

6. 
And  that  it  lyeth  not  in  mortgage. 

7. 
Whether  a  tayle  may  be  thereof  foimde 

8. 
And  whether  it  stand  in  statute  bounde. 

9. 
Consider  what  service  belongethe  thereto, 

10. 
And  what  quit-rent  thereout  dothe  goe. 

11. 
And  if  it  cometh  of  a  weddede  woman 
Beware  she  be  not  coverte  of  Baron. 

12. 

And  if  thou  canst  in  anye  wyse, 
Make  thye  charter  with  warrantize. 

13. 
To  thee,  thine  heires  and  assynes  alsoo. 
These  should  a  wise  purchasoure  doo." 

From  H.  K.  White's  papers,  said 
there  to  be  ^^from  a  vellum  MS.  of 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth'^ 


IStools^  or^  Moveable  Seats.'] 

Thb  Knight  of  Fortune  removed  his  stool 
and  sate  down  by  her. — Palmerin  of  Eng- 
land, 

lEel  Pies.'] 

MoNSTBELLET  meutious  horseloads  of 
eel-pies  brought  from  Mantes  to  the  market 
of  Paris.— Vol.  10,  p.  410. 

I 

[Qwestionable  Healthiness  of  Beans.] 

"  In  the  month  of  June  of  this  year  1466, 
the  beans  were  very  abundant  and  good, — 
nevertheless  very  many  persons  of  both 
sexes  lost  their  senses  at  this  time  in  Paris.*' 


^Cont.ofMonstrellet.  Johkbs's  Trans.yol 
2,  p.  22. 

[Reverend  Muies.'] 

"  Is  it  my  niece  ? 

Nay  then  be  welcome ; — and  to  encourage 

you, 
Altho'  her  father,  a  poor  gentleman. 
My  brother,  by  the  malice  of  the  sea 
And  winds,  have  lost  what  might  have 

rank'd  him  even 
With  some  that  ride  upon"  their  reverend 

mules, 
I'll  find  a  portion  for  her." 

SmELET.  The  Brothers 


[Par  esperons  on  commence  soy  armcj]     \ 

"  Voidez'vous,  dit  Pantagruelt  mnnUe  mr 
que  la  braguette  est  piece  premiere  de  hai  -not- 
militaire  f     C^est  doctrine  moult  panuh  > r    /  i 
nouvelle:  Car  nous  disons  que  par  «»•;/  r  .  > 
on  commence  soy  armer^ 

Upon  this  passage  Duchat  ho^*;  i\\v  tol- 
lowing  note.  ^^Proverbe:  fomh\  mivaat 
Fauchet^  sur  ce  que  les  esperons  tenoktit  aux 
jambieres  on  chausses  de  fer ;  et  que  si  pour 
les  chausser,  Vhommc  d'armes  eut  attendu  qtCH 
evt  mit  son  casque^  et  vetu  sn  cuirasse,  aya^ 
ainsi  la  tete  chargS^  et  le  corps  gene  U  n'eii 
seroit  jamais  venu  a  boid'' 


M^^M^>^^^^N^»^^w*-* 


[Their  Heir  the  Successor  to  the  Quarrels 
of  the  Feudal  Times.] 

"  Ad  quemcunqtte  hereditas  terra  percent' 
rit^  ad  iUum  vestis  heUica^  id  est  lorica,  et  h/- 
tro  proximi,  et  solutio  leudis^  debet pertinertr 
— Lex  An^  liorum  et  Werinorum,  tit.  6,  § 
5.     Canciam,  t.  3,  p.  33. 

^Immoderate  Bleeding.] 

Bi.bKDiNG  seems  to  have  been  cruelly 
pra<  tibed  in  Hakevill's  time.  See  Dr.  Deo- 

>  *•  Compositio  quam  aliter  Weram  et  WergU- 
dumrocsnt." — H.  Spelmanni.  Glouarium  in  v. — 
J.  W.  W. 
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date's  letter  in  his  appendix,  how  he  took 
sixty  ounces  from  a  man  of  seventy-six  and 
cured  him. 


'>#^«/v*^«/v^«^*w^^•^/w». 


[-4  Proud  Don.'] 

*^  I  AM  a  gentleman 
With  as  much  sense  of  honour  as  the  proudest 
Don  that  doth  ride  on*8  foot  cloth,  and  can 

drop 
Gold  to  the  numerous  minutes  of  his  age.** 

SmBijiT.  ne  Brothers. 


%^^^^^^>^^^^»»/s^^^>^^^^^^w 


[^Badge  and  Amu  of  the  Count  d^Armagnac'] 

^  The  King  of  France  on  the  Saturday 
in  the  holy  week,  the  third  of  April,  marched 
out  of  Paris  in  a  triumphant  manner,  and 
with  great  state,  to  the  town  of  Senlis  to 
wait  for  his  army.  He  there  celebrated  the 
feast  of  the  Resurrection  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  The  king  and  the  Duke  of  Acqui- 
tainewore,  on  this  expedition,  the  badge  and 
arms  of  the  Count  d*Armagnac,  laying  aside 
that  noble  and  gallant  banner  which  he  and 
his  royal  predecessors  had  hitherto  borne, 
for  the  plain  white  cross.  Many  of  the  great 
barons,  knights,  and  other  loyal  senrants  of 
the  king's  and  the  duke,  were  much  dis- 
pleased at  this,  saying  that  it  was  not  be- 
coming the  excellence  of  his  royal  majesty 
to  bear  the  arms  of  so  poor  a  lord  as  the 
Count  d'Armagnac,  particularly  as  it  was 
for  his  own  personal  quarrel^  and  within  his 
own  realm.  This  banner,  which  was  now 
the  cause  of  such  rejoicing,  had  been  given 
to  an  ancestor  of  the  said  count,  by  the  de- 
cision of  a  pope,  to  be  borne  for  ever  by 
him  and  hia  heirs  and  successors  as  a  pe- 
nalty for  certain  crimes  committed  by  his 
predecessors  against  the  church." — Moms- 

TREULBT,  vol.  4,  p.  20. 


IThe  Placing  of  the  Chair.'] 

A  MUCH  more  serious  dispute  concern- 
ing placing  a  chair  is  noticed  by  that  vene- 


rable and  religious  person,  Master  Honobe 
BoNHOB,  Prior  of  Salon,  in  his  book  entitled 
L*Arbre  des  BataiUes*  *'  Car  quant  le  hauU 
sire  Dieu  crea  lee  angelz,  il  en  fist  wig  tant 
hel  et  tant  glorieux,  que  de  heaulte  il  eurmonte 
toutee  les  aultree  creatures  celeetielles.  Et 
tant  respiendissoit  la  clarte  de  luy^  que  toute 
la  heavUe  des  aultres  mettoit  au  basy  ainsi  que 
fait  ung  grant  cierge  ardant  que  abaisse  la 
clarte  dune  petite  chandeUe.  Et  quant  U  se 
vid  si  noble  et  si  hel,  il  se  pensa  quit  manteroit 
au  plus  hatdt  lieu  du  del,  et  meltroit  illec  sa 
chayere  pour  estre  semblable  an  nostre  seig- 
neur, Adonc  quant  ileutce  ordonne  defaire^ 
la  bataiUe  fut  commencee  contra  hiy  et  aussi 
contre  tous  ceulx  que  de  sa  partie  estoient.  Et 
futfaicte  ceste  dessu  dicte  bataiUe  par  les  bans 
anges  de  paradis^  que  point  ne  vouloient  sous- 
tenir  ceste  oppinion  en  quelque  maniere  que  ce 
/!«/."— Chap.  2. 

{^Ships  protected  by  Matr€uses.] 

"  QuESTo  marinaio  fece  ancora  piu,  che 
tolse  tutti  i  matarazzi  che'l  trovb  nellanave, 
et  ne  arm6,  et  coperse  il  castello  et  le  sponde 
della  nave,  et  quando  le  bombarde  tiravano, 
davano  ne  gli  matarazzi,  et  male  ne  danno 
alia  nave  far  non  poteano." — Tirante  il  JBt- 
anca,  p.  1,  c.  30,  ff.  136. 


v^^^^^^^M«^^^/%^/s^^A^^n 


A  good  PrecedetS  of  withholding  Supplies. 

"  Lo  Rey  en  Pere  sen  toma  en  Barcelona 
e  convoca  corts  als  Cathalans.  E  com  foren 
tots  los  estaments  ajustato,  lo  Rey  los  pro- 
posa  son  intent  dient  los  tals  paraules.  Be 
sabeu  vosalters  tots  los  qui  wqi  sou,  com  yo 
he  haguts  molts  afers,  e  iames  de  vosaltres 
me  so  pogut  ajudar,  ne  valer,  tant  en  lo 
regne  de  Sicilia  com  en  les  altres  coses  en 
que  yom  so  trobat.  E  ara  ya  sabeu  com 
los  Fran^esos,  mos  enemies  me  venen  al 
dessus,  e  lo  Papa  qui  ha  donada  la  cruada 
contra  mi.  E  lo  Rey  de  Franca  qui  es  en 
Narbona  per  entrar  en  Cathalun^«.  «^  %n^ 
poder,  e  vc\g  c\\i^  tlc^tv*  ^'^i  NQasi^\x^%»^<5av 


^yjoaiviKio    Y\jo    acjvcu    vacoc^i  ctai 


k^ 


1  \JLX  \^      VV/ 


del  vostre,  e  venir  en  mans  de  mos  enemies 
e  vostros  :  per  queus  prec  com  a  lejals  vas- 
salls  que  son,  tota  mala  opinio  apart  posada, 
que  Yosaltres  fac^au  vers  mi  ^o  que  bona, 
faels,  e  leyals  vassalls  han  acostumat  de  fer 
vers  lur  senyor. 

"  E  com  lo  Rej  hague  acabat  lo  rahona- 
ment  dessus  dit,  les  corte  li  respongueren 
en  la  forma  seguent.  Senyor  vostra  gran 
senyoria  sab  be  que  fins  a<ji  en  vostres  cuy- 
tats,  actes  e  fets,  tostemps  lo  Principat  de 
Cathalunya  tos  ba  valgut  e  aiudat,  si  be 
vostra  gran  Senyoria  ha  dit  lo  contrari :  e 
vos  senyor,  com  haveu  tractat  lo  dit  Prin- 
cipat ;  car  iames  foren  vassalls  pus  mal  trac- 
tats  per  senyor,  com  fins  a^i  nosaltres  som : 
per  que  senyor  mollt  excellent  vos  placia 
de  tornar  alloch  tot  qo  que  teniu  de  cascun 
stament,  e  lavors  lo  Principat  fara  vers  vos- 
tra senyoria  <jo  que  per  tostemps  ha  acostu- 
mat. £  lo  Rey  havent  oyda  la  resposta  de 
la  cort  torna  als  prelat-s.  Barons  e  univer- 
sitats  tot  90  que  tenia  e  torna  alloch  tot  90 
que  contra  justicia  era  estat  fet,  e  havent 
lo  Rey  tornat  alloch  les  coses  dessus  dites, 
ordonaren  las  Corts  ab  lo  Rey,**  &c. — Pere 
ToMicH.  c.  40,  fir.  38. 


«^^^^^^^^^'^^^^'^^^«^^i/x/^^^ 
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igentlj  oyer  the  shoulders  ^e  a 


^^k^#>^^h^^^^\^^^^M^^^^^^ 


Tabit  of  a  Conqueror^  not  the  Habit  of 
the  Conquered.^ 

nsiT  Hanfons  (Alonso)  the  son  of 
me  of  Aragon,  returned  from  a  suc- 

war  in  Corsica  and   Sardinia,  he 

in  the  dress  of  the  country  which  he 

't,  and  the  King  his  father  neither 

speak  to  him  nor  give  him  his  hand 

In  the  evening  the  Infante  drest 

the  Catalan  fashion,  and  then  the 
let  him  at  the  head  of  the  stairs  and 
ed  him  and  kissed  him.  The  Queen 
him  the  meaning  of  this  different 
int,  and  he  replied  that  no  man  ought 
sar  in  the  habit  of  the  conquered, 

of  that  of  the  conqueror."  —  Pskb 
9.  c.  43,  ff.  43. 


[Zo  Rey  Ceremonios.'] 

>BT  lo  excellent  Rey  Halfons,  fou 
n  fill  en  Pere  de  Arago  e  dels  altres 
e  Frincipat  de  Cathalunya,  lo  qual 
pellat  lo  Rey  cerimonios,  e  per  tant 

appellat ;  car  ell  feu  cercar  totes  les 
e  tots  los  Reys  de  Chrestians,  e  volgue 
;n  quin  orde  yivien  en  lurs  cases,  e 

ho  sabut  lo  dit  Rey  ordena  la  sua 
'enent  la  forma  deles  dites  cases  dels 
essus  dits  deles  cerimonies  e  ordona- 
ie  cascunas  lo  millor,  per  ques  deya 

casa  del  dessus  dit  Rey  era  millor 
da  que  casa  de  Rey  de  Chrestians,  e 
ors  ceremonies,  e  per  aquesta  raho 
imposat  lo  nom  de  ceremonios." — 
.  44,  ff.  44. 


Vdrriar's  Sword  Broad  and  Short,"] 

"  ESPADA 

y  corta  qual  suele  el  buen  guerrero.' 

jEifio  Mabtihsz,  Oenealogia  de  la 
ToUdana  Discreta,  c.  x.  ff.  110. 


{^Precaution  against  Mining  in  Dover  Castle.'] 

"  There  was  a  deep  dry  well  in  Dover 
Castle,  as  a  security  agunst  mining ;  for  by 
the  sound  and  vibration  of  the  earth  there 
it  might  be  discovered  if  the  enemy  were 
mining,  and  on  what  side."— Mrs.  Fibn- 
NES'S  MSS, 


^^^^ys^^^i^^sy^^^^^^^^^^^*^^ 


The  Spirituall  Okuse, 

*'  Reai>  distinctly. 

Praye  devoutly. 

Sighe  deeplye. 

Suffer  patiently. 

Make  yourselves  lowly. 

Give  not  sentence  hastely. 

Speak  but  seldome,  and  that  trulye. 

Prevent  your  speech  discreetlye. 

Observe  Ten^  diligentlye. 

Flee  from  Seven^  mightelye. 

Guide  Five^  circumspectly e. 

Resist  temptation  stronglye. 

Break  that  offe  quicklye. 

Weep  bitterlye. 

Have  compassion  tenderlye. 

Doe  goode  deeds  lustelye. 

Love  hertelye. 

Love  faithfiillye. 

Love  Grod  onlye. 

Love  all  others  for  him  charitablye. 

Love  in  adversitye. 

Love  in  prosperitye. 

Think  always  on  Love,  which  is  nothinge 

but  Grod  himself. 
Thus  Love  bringeth  the  Lover  to  Love, 

which  is  God  himself." 

From  H.  K.  White's  Papers,  said 
then  to  be  ^*from  an  old  velhan  MS, 
of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.'' 


IThe  OUamh'Filea  Feircheirtne.] 

"  Feibcheibtne  was   Ollamh-Filea*  to 
Conrigh,  a  celebrated  chieftain,  who  lived 

»  Commandments.    *  Deadly  Sins.    *  Senses. 
«  The  OUamh,  or  Chief  DoctftT  oil  >3afc^N«v 
I  Degrees  in  a\\  the  ^cveiicc*,  vtA  \o\sfe  i^^^  ^^ 
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in  splendour  on  the  banks  of  the  Fioun- 
glaise,  in  the  county  of  Kerry.  This  war- 
rior was  married  to  Blanaid,  a  lady  of 
transcendant  beauty,  who  had  been  the 
meed  of  his  prowess  in  single  combat  with 
Congculionne,  a  knight  of  the  Red  Branch. 
But  the  lady  was  secretly  attached  to  the 
knight,  and  in  an  accidental  interview  which 
she  had  with  him,  from  the  battlements  of 
her  castle,  offered  to  follow  his  fortunes,  if 
he  would  at  a  certain  time,  and  on  receiying 
a  certain  signal,  storm  the  castle  and  put 
her  husband  and  his  attendants  to  the  sword. 
Congculionne  prombed  to  observe  her  di- 
rections ;  and  did  so,  inundating  the  castle 
with  the  blood  of  its  inhabitants.  How- 
ever Feircheirtne  escaped  the  slaughter,  and 
pursued  at  a  distance  Blanaid  and  her  ra- 
visher  to  the  court  of  Concovar  Mac  Nessa, 
det'Crmined  to  sacrifice  his  perfidious  mis- 
tress to  the  manes  of  his  patron.  When 
the  bard  arrived  at  Eamania,  b&  found 
Concovar  and  his  court,  together  with  the 
amorous  fugitives,  walking  on  the  top  of  a 
rock  called  Rinchin  Beara,  enjoying  the 
extensive  prospect  which  it  commanded. 
Blanaid  happening  to  detach  herself  from 
the  rest  of  the  company,  stood  wrapt  in  me- 
ditation on  that  part  of  the  cliff  which  over- 
hung a  deep  precipice.  The  Bard  stepping 
up  to  her,  began  an  adulatory  conversation ; 
then  suddenly  springing  forward,  he  seized 
her  in  his  arms,  and  throwing  himself  with 
her  headlong  down  the  precipice,  they  were 
both  dashed  to  pieces." — ^Walk£B*8  Irish 
Bards, 


V^%/W^^'\/\/\/^^/\/\/S/^^A^%/V 


L 


[The  Chamfrain.'] 

"  The  chamfrain  was  made  of  metal  or 
boiled  leather,  and  covered  the  forepart  of 

the  four  principal  branches  of  poetry,  and  to  study 
in  each  of  them  for  three  years.  He  was  to  have 
in  memory  seven  times  fifty  stories,  to  entertain 
the  asstfmbly .  H  is  reward  was  twenty  milch  cows, 
and  he  was  to  be  attended  by  twenty-four  men 
on  all  occasions,  either  at  home  or  abroad ;  who 
were  also  to  protect  him  if  occasion  required. 
And  he  and  bis  attendants  were  to  be  supplied 
mth  all  kinds  of  necessaries  for  a  month. 


the  hor8e*s  head,  like  a  mask.  In  the  middle 
was  a  spike  like  the  unicom*s  horn.  The 
chamfrain  of  the  Count  de  St.  Pol  at  the 
siege  of  Harfleur,  1449,  was  valued  at  50,000 
crowns  of  the  money  of  that  time ;  and  that 
of  the  Count  de  Foix  at  the  taking  of  Bay- 
onne  was  valued  at  15,000  crowns  of  gold."" 
— Cyclopitdia. 


W^N^^^^^^^^^^^^^M^^^W* 


[Intercession  of  Our  LadyJ] 

"  When  the  thing*  that  was  bom  in  the 
parts    about  Jerusalem    shall    have  1260 
years,  the  Almighty  will  make  semblance 
of  bringing  the  world  to  an  end,  but  our 
Lady  who  is  before  the  High  God  to  sup- 
port mankind,  will  put  herself  on  her  knees 
before  him,  and  will  say,  *  Fair  Son,  suffer 
them  awhile  that  they  may  amend  their  con- 
science?. And  know  certainly  that  they  wiU 
have  seen  great  parts  of  the  signs  which 
must  appear  in  the  world  according  as  the 
Grospel  declares.*    Our  Lord  will  then  say 
to  our  Lady,  *  You  pray  to  me  for  those 
who  are  tricking  you,  and  who  go  to  church 
and  pray  to  Peter  and  Paul  and  you,  that 
you  would  pray  to  me  that  I  should  give 
them  gain,  and  health,  and  let  them  live. 
And  when  they  have  made  their  prayers 
they  return  home ;  and  if  they  see  orphans 
of  their  own  lineage,  or  their  neighbours, 
or  their  poor  kinsmen  who  are  before  their 
eyes,  they  make  semblance  as  if  they  saw 
them  not.    They  pray  to  you  that  you 
would  pray  to  me  for  them,  and  they  let 
those  whom  I  must  preserve,  die  with  him- 
ger.    But  Tobit  did  not  do  thus.     He  made 
his  prayer  with  tears  from  his  heart,  and  the 
Angel  Raphael  brought  those  tears  before 
me.    And  Tobit  went  into  my  house,  and 
made  the  orphans  come  and  the  widows, 
and  gave  them  to  eat  for  the  love  of  me. 
And  I  regarded  his  prayer,  as  a  prayer  of 
the  heart.'    Then  our  Lady  will  say,  *  Fair 
Son,  your  pity  is  so  great  that  you  ought 

*  De*  lort  en  avant  que  la  chose  quejadh  ruuquit 
et  partie*  de  Jherutaletn  aura  mti,  ii,  c.  Ix.  am, : — 
in  this  form  the  prophecies  usually  begin. 
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to  suffer  that  they  amend  themselyes. 
Prophecies  de  Mkht.tn,  ff.  38. 


W%^^h^V/^/VN/^'W^^«^^^^^^^^ 


Jerwmus  Scroop^  Miles, 

'*  He  engaged  with  his  Majesty  in  Edge- 
Hill  fight,  where  he  received  twenty-six 
wounds,  and  was  left  on  the  ground  amongst 
the  dead.  Next  day  his  son  Adrian  ob- 
tained leave  from  the  king  to  find  and  fetch 
off  hb  father*s  corpse ;  and  his  hopes  pre- 
tended no  higher  than  to  a  decent  inter- 
ment thereof. 

'*  Hearty  seeking  makes  happy  finding. 
Indeed,  some  more  commended  the  affection 
than  the  judgement  of  the  young  gentle- 
man, concerning  such  a  search  in  vain 
amongst  many  naked  bodies,  with  wounds 
disguised  from  themselves,  and  where  pale 
death  had  confounded  all  complexions  to- 
gether. 

'*  However,  he  having  some  general  hint 
of  the  place  where  his  father  fell,  did  light 
upon  his  body,  which  had  some  heat  left 
therein.  This  heat  was,  with  rubbing,  with- 
in few  minutes,  improved  into  motion ;  that 
motion,  within  some  hours,  into  sense ;  that 
sense,  within  a  day,  into  speech ;  that  speech, 
within  certain  weeks,  into  a  perfect  reco- 
very, living  more  than  ten  years  after,  a 
moniuuent  of  Gk)d's  mercy  and  his  son*s 
affection. 

'*  He  always  after  carried  his  arme  in  a 
scarfe;  and  loss  of  blood  made  him  look 
very  pale,  as  a  messenger  come  from  the 
grave,  to  advise  the  living  to  prepare  for 
death.  The  effect  of  his  story  I  received 
from  his  own  mouth,  in  Lincoln  CoUedge. 
— Fuij:^b'8  Worthies^  vol.  2,  p.  33. 


\^Extensive  Use  of  the  Term  Welch,'] 

Is  some  parts  of  Germany  the  French 
are  called  Welches^  in  others  the  Italians 
bear  that  name,  according  as  natives  of 
the  one  country  or  the  other  are  most 
frequent. 


»» 


[  Unusual  Demonstration  of  Joy  by  a  good 

Carver."] 

**  When  relief  came  to  Nicuesa  and  his 
starving  companions  at  Nombre  de  Dios, 
one  demonstration  of  joy  which  he  made  at 
dinner  was  to  cut  up  a  fowl  in  the  air, 
porque  era  muy  gran  trinchante,**  This 
sort  of  figure-carving  implies  abominable 
cookery. 


^^^^w^^^^^^^^s^^^^^^^^^^ 


IThe  White  Pigeon  at  Amiens.] 

"  When  our  Edward  IV.  and  Louis  XI. 
met  to  swear  the  peace  into  which  the 
former  was  so  dexterously  led  by  his  abler 
antagonist,  the  chancellor  of  England,  who 
was  a  prelate  and  bishop  of  Ely,  began  his 
oration  with  a  prophecy  (whereof  the  Eng- 
lishmen are  never  unfurnbhed,)  which  said 
that  in  this  place  of  Picquigny  a  great  peace 
should  be  concluded  between  France  and 
England.  The  next  day  after  this  meeting 
a  great  number  of  Englishmen  repaired  to 
Amiens,  some  of  them  affirming  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  had  made  this  peace  (for  they 
grounded  all  on  prophecies).  The  reason 
that  moved  them  so  to  say  was,  for  that  a 
white  pigeon  sate  upon  the  King  of  Eng- 
land's pavilion  that  day  of  the  interview, 
and  would  not  remove  thence  notwithstand- 
ing any  noise  made  in  the  camp.  The  cause 
whereof,  as  some  men  judged,  was,  for  that 
it  had  rained  a  little,  and  af^rward  the 
sun  shining  very  hot,  the  pigeon  lighted 
upon  this  pavilion  (being  higher  than  the 
rest)  to  dry  herself :  which  reason  was  given 
by  a  gentleman  of  Gascoine,  servant  to  the 
King  of  England,  named  Lewis  of  Bretailles, 
who  was  not  a  little  offended  with  the  peace." 
— ^Philip  db  Comines,  p.  128. 


^^^\^^^M^^^^A^y^^^^^^^^^^ 


Arms.    Armour. 

**  SiBnuTUDO  morum  et  studiorum  fa- 
bnun  illi  amicum  effecerat :  is  enim  est  qui 
Archimedis  cochleam  invenit  nondum  vxd- 
gatis  Archimedis  libris  :  gladios  qui  pliunbi 
instar  flecterentUT,cti«rrv3cta'^\v^\i\Xv^«s^ 
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scinderent;  et  quod  majus  fuit,  thoraces 
ferreos  (me  spectante  saepius  experimentum, 
eram  autem  adolescentulus)  qui  ictibus  ig- 
neorum  tormentorum  militum  legionario- 
rum  resisterent ;  adeo  ut  quintuplici  ictui, 
unus  idem  suffecerit  yixque  rimulam  con- 
traxit." — Cabdanus  db  Vita  pbopbia. 

*^  It  is  better  to  fight  naked  than  with 
bad  armour.  For  the  rags  of  a  bad  corcelet 
make  a  deeper  wound  and  worse  to  be  healed 
than  the  bullet  itself." — Fulleb's  Triple 
Reconciler^  p.  18. 

**  A  SUFFICIENT  fortification,"  says  Gabi- 
BAT,  **  para  el  tiempo  que  dizen  de  lanza  7 
escudo."— P.  942. 


x/wv^^^^^^^'^^^^^v^^^^^ 


[The  Colour  of  the  Hair,  and  the  Truthful- 
ness of  the  Heart  J] 

**  Bebmejos  son  de  color 
mas  que  ruvios  los  cabellos, 
por  cierto  no  niegan  ellos 
el  cora^on  ser  trajdor." 

GuEVABA.  Cane.  Oen,  ff.  182. 


^^^^V^^^^^^k^^k^^^^^^^^ 


[Cheat  Swords,  and  Smiths  of  Spain."] 

"  Comengaron  de  ferir  se  con  las  espadas, 
y  con  porras  de  tantos  golpes,  y  tan  espessos 
que  parescia  que  eran  en  aquel  campo  quantos 
ferreros  avia  en  Espana." — Chb.  del  R.  D. 
RODBIGO,  fi*.  11. 


[Degradation  of  a  Knight"] 

The  ceremony  of  degrading  a  knight  is 
thus  given  in  Tibamte,  p.  1,  c.  15.  "  When 
he  has  for  gold  and  silver  forborne  to  do 
what  behoved  his  honour,  and  thus  dispa- 
raged the  order  of  knighthood,  in  that  case 
all  kings  at  arms,  heralds  and  pursuivants 
are  bound  to  call  upon  the  good  knight,  and 
they  are  boiud  to  go  to  the  King  and  to 
take  the  false  knight,  and  arm  him  with*all 
his  arms,  as  if  he  were  going  to  battle  or  to 
some  great  feast ;  and  to  place  him  upon  a 


great  scafibld  where  he  may  be  seen  by  all : 
and  here  there  ought  to  be  thirteen  priests, 
who  shall  continually  say  the  service  of  the 
dead,  just  as  if  they  had  him  there  dead 
before  them.    And  after  they  have  said  the 
Psalm,  they  shall  first  take  off  his  bacinet, 
because  he  has  consented  with  his  eyes  to 
act  against  the  order  of  knighthood.    Then 
they  shall  take  off  the  gauntlet  of  his  right 
hand,  for  that  is  the  hand  of  offence,  and  if 
for  gold  he  has  sinned  against  the  order  of 
knighthood,  with  that  hand  he  touched  it 
Then  shall  they  take  off  the  gauntlet  of  his 
lefl  hand,  for  that  is  the  hand  of  defence, 
and  it  participated  in  that  which  the  right 
did ;  and  then  they  shall  take  off  all  the 
arms  which  he  wears,  as  well  defensive  as 
offensive,  casting   every  piece  separately 
from  the  scaffold  down  to  the  ground,  and 
all  the  kings  at  arms  first,  and  then  the 
heralds,  and  lastly  the  pursuivants,  shall 
cry  out  aloud,  naming  each  piece  by  its 
proper  name.  This  is  the  bacinet,  or  the 
gauntlet  of  that  disloyal  one,  who  is  un- 
worthy of  the  happy  order  of  knighthood. 
This  being  done  they  ought  to  have  hot 
water  ready  in  a  basin  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
the  heralds  saying  with  a  loud  voice  what  is 
the  name  of  the  knight,  the  pursuivants 
reply,  calling  him  by  his  name,  and  then 
the  kings  at  arms  shall  say.  It  is  not  true, 
for  this  is  that  miserable  knight  and  caitiff 
who  has  not  respected  the  order  of  knight- 
hood.   And  then  the  chaplains  shall  reply. 
Let  us  give  him  a  name ;  and  the  trumpet 
saying  what  shall  he  be  called,  the  idng 
shall  reply.  Let  this  bad  knight,  who  has 
chosen  to  disgrace  the  high  order  of  knight- 
hood, be  driven  and  banished  with  infamy 
from  all  our  kingdoms  and  lands.    And 
when  the  King  has  thus  said,  the  heralds 
and  kings  at  arms  shall  throw  the  hot  water 
in  his  face,  saying.  Henceforth  thou  shalt 
be  called  by  thy  right  name.  Traitor.   Then 
the  King  and  twelve  other  knights  shall 
dress  themselves  in  mourning,  in  mourning 
weeds,  with  hoods  of  blue,  and  make  a  great 
show  of  sadness.    And  at  every  piece  of 
his  arms  which  they  take  from  him,  they 
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shall  pour  hot  water  upon  his  head;  and 
when  he  is  wholly  disarmed,  they  shall  dis- 
miss him  from  the  scaffold,  not  by  the  stairs 
which  he  ascended  when  he  was  a  knight, 
but  he  shall  be  let  down  by  a  rope.  Then 
they  shall  lead  him  in  great  disgrace  to  the 
church  of  St.  George,  and  there  they  shall 
make  him  lie  down  upon  the  ground  before 
the  altar,  and  they  shall  say  over  him  the 
Psalm  of  malediction.  And  the  King  shall 
be  present,  with  the  twelve  knights,  who 
signify  Christ  and  the  twelve  Apostles,  and 
they  shall  pass  sentence  of  death  or  of  per- 
petual imprisonment  upon  him.** 


lT?ie  great  Jewel  taken  from  the  SerpenCs 
Heady  and  used  in  Conjxtring.'] 

"  Thet  have  many  beautiful  stones  of 
different  colours,  many  of  which,  I  am  apt 
to  believe,  are  of  great  value;  but  their 
superstition  has  always  prevented  their  dis- 
posing of  them  to  the  traders,  who  have 
made  many  attempts  to  that  purpose,  but 
as  they  use  them  in  their  conjuring  cere- 
monies, they  believe  their  parting  with  them, 
or  bringing  them  from  home,  would  preju- 
dice their  health  or  affairs.  Among  others 
there  is  one  in  the  possession  of  a  conjurer 
remarkable  for  its  brilliancy  and  beauty, 
but  more  so  for  the  extraordinary  manner 
in  which  it  was  found.  It  grew,  if  we  may 
credit  the  Indians,  on  the  head  of  a  mon- 
strous serpent,  whose  retreat  was,  by  its 
brilliancy  discovered ;  but  a  great  number 
of  snakes  attending  him,  he  being,  as  I  sup- 
pose, by  his  diadem,  of  a  superior  rank 
among  the  serpents,  made  it  dangerous  to 
attack  him.  Many  were  the  attempts  made 
by  the  Indians,  but  all  frustrated,  till  a 
fellow  more  bold  than  the  rest,  casing  him- 
self in  leather,  impenetrable  to  the  bite  of 
the  serpent  or  his  guards,  and  watching  a 
convenient  opportunity,  surprised  and  killed 
him,  tearing  the  jewel  from  his  head,  which 
the  conjurer  has  kept  hid  for  many  years,  in 
some  place  unknown  to  all  but  two  women, 
who  have  been  offered  large  presents  to 


betray  it,  but  steadily  refused,  lest  some 
signal  judgment  or  mischance  should  follow. 
That  such  a  stone  exists  I  believe,  having 
seen  many  of  great  beauty ;  but  I  cannot 
think  it  would  answer  all  the  encomiums 
the  Indians  bestow  upon  it.  The  conjurer, 
I  suppose,  hatched  the  account  of  its  dis- 
covery :  I  have,  however,  given  it  to  the 
reader  as  a  specimen  of  an  Indian  story, 
many  of  which  are  much  more  surprising." 
— TiMBERLAKE*s  DiscouTse  of  the  Travels  of 
two  English  Pilgrims  to  Jerusalem^  GazUy 
^c,  1611.   8vo. 


■^^WS/WV^^f^V^^^^^^^A^^I^ 


[^Carelessness  of  the  Composers  of  Romance,'] 

So  carelessly  are  these  Romances  com- 
posed, that  Ygaine  is  said  afterwards  (vol. 
1,  ff.  69)  to  have  had  three  daughters  by 
the  Duke,  and  two  by  a  former  husband. 
Morgain  was  by  the  first  marriage,  and  her 
sister  was  dead  in  King  Arthur^s  time,  but 
had  married  to  Bretiaulx,  who  was  father  of 
Aguiseaulx  Descosse.  The  other  three  were 
married  to  King  Loth,  King  Neutre,  and 
King  Urien.  Loth  had  five  sons  by  this 
marriage,  one  of  whom  he  came  by  in  a  very 
unfair  manner,  according  to  this  account. 
"  Sachez,^*  says  Merlin  to  King  Arthur, 
'*  que  le  roy  Loth  a  cinq  enfans  de  safemme, 
dont  tu  enas  engendre  lung  a  LondreSy  quant 
tu  estoyes  encores  jeune  escuyer.^  It  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  Loth's  wife  was  Ar- 
thur's half  sister. 

Here  it  is  said  that  Grauvain  (Gawaine) 
was  the  eldest  of  King  Loth's  sons.  King 
Neutre  also  had  a  son  called  Galachin, — 
Yoain,  a  more  famous  hero  of  romance,  was 
son  of  King  Urien. 


[Impenetrable  Armour,"] 

**  Y  Sacarus  aun  no  sentia  Uaga  ninguna 
en  todo  su  cuerpo,  y  ayndava  le  mucho  el  es- 
cudoy  que  avia  de  parte  de  dentro  un  cerco  de 
azero  en  deredor,  que  era  ancho  de  dos  dedosf 
y  por  esto  la  espada  del  conda  no  tranoxn.  eu 
el  escudo:' — Chb..  i>b\*'R.\>  .^ols.^vi^^^«  ^^ 
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lYgueme's  Ofxmd'Children,'] 

When  Uther  Pendragon  married  Y- 
gueme,  she  had  a  daughter  bj  her  ill-used 
husband  the  Duke  of  Tintagel,  old  enough 
to  be  married  at  the  same  time  to  King 
Loth  of  Orcanie.  Three  sons  were  the 
fruit  of  this  marriage,  Mordrec,  Gahiriet 
and  Gaheret. — Mekmn,  vol.  1,  ff.  52, 


^^^r^^^^^^^^^^^^>^l^^*^^»m 


IThe  Elector's  Stable.'] 

"The  Elector's  stable  is  by  much  the 
fairest  that  ever  I  saw,  which  I  will  briefly 
describe.  In  the  first  court  there  is  a 
horse-bath,  into  which  they  may  bring  as 
much  or  little  water  as  they  list,  and  it  hath 
twenty-two  pillars,  in  each  whereof  divers 
arms  of  the  Duke  are  graven,  according  to 
the  divers  families  whose  armes  he  gives. 
The  same  court  serves  for  a  tilting-yard, 
and  all  exercises  of  horsemanship:  and 
there  is  also  the  horse-leaches  shop,  so  well 
furnished  as  if  it  belonged  to  a  rich  apo- 
thecary. The  building  of  the  stable  is 
foure  square,  but  the  side  towards  the 
Duke's  pallace  is  all  taken  up  with  two 
gates  and  a  little  court  yard,  which  takes 
up  half  this  side,  and  round  about  the  same 
are  little  cubboords  peculiar  to  the  horse- 
men, in  which  they  dispose  all  the  furni- 
ture fit  for  riding.  The  other  three  sides 
of  the  quadrangle,  contained  some  136 
choise  and  rare  horses,  having  onely  two 
other  gates  leading  into  the  Cities  market 
place,  opposite  to  those  gates  towards  the 
Court.  These  horses  all  of  forraine  coun- 
tries, for  there  is  another  stable  for  Dutch 
horses,  and  among  these  chiefe  horses,  one 
named  Michel  Schaz  (that  is  Michaell  the 
treasure)  was  said  to  be  of  wonderful  swifl- 
nesse,  before  each  horses  nose  was  a  glasse 
window,  with  a  curtaine  of  green  cloth  to 
be  drawn  at  pleasure,  each  horse  was  co- 
vered with  a  red  mantle,  the  racke  was  of 
iron,  the  manger  of  copper :  at  the  but- 
tocke  of  each  horse  was  a  pillar  of  wood, 
which  had  a  brazen  shield,  where  by  the 


turning  of  a  pipe  he  was  watered ;  and  in  this 
pillar  was  a  cubboord  to  lay  up  the  horses 
combe  and  like  necessaries,  and  above  the 
backe  of  each  horse  hung  his  bridle  and 
saddle,  so  as  the  horses  might  as  it  were  in 
a  moment  be  furnished." — ^Ftnes  Mobt- 


SON. 


«^MM^^^»^<^^^^^«»M<^^*S»» 


IFurther  Account  of  the  Elector's  Stable.] 

^^  Above  the  forepart  of  the  stable  to- 
wards the  market  place,  are  the  chambers 
wherein  the  Elector  feasts  with  ambassa- 
dors. In  the  window  of  the  first  chamber 
or  stove,  being  a  bay  window  towards  the 
street,  is  a  round  table  of  marble,  with 
many  inscriptions  perswading  temperance, 
such  as  are  these, 

^*  Aut  nuUa  Ebrietas,  out  tania  sit  ut  tibi 

curas 
Demat—'' 

^*  Se  not  drunken  in  youth  or  age^ 
Or  no  more  than  may  cares  asswage^ 
Again, 

^*  Plures  crapula  quam  ensis^ 

^^  Gluttony  hills  more  then  the  sword.'' 

Yet  I  dare  say,  that  notwithstanding  all 
these  good  precepts,  few  or  none  ever  rose 
(or  rather  were  not  carried  as  unable  to 
go)  from  that  table.  Twelve  little  marble 
chaires  belong  to  this  table,  and  the  paTe- 
ment  of  the  room  is  marble,  and  close  by 
the  table  there  is  a  rocke  curiously  carred 
with  images  of  fishes  and  creeping  things. 
This  rocke  putteth  forth  many  sharp  pi- 
nacles  of  stone,  upon  which  the  vessels  of 
gold  and  silver  are  set  forth  at  the  feasts, 
and  when  the  drinking  is  at  the  hottest,  the 
statue  of  a  horsman  by  worke  of  great  art 
comes  out  of  the  rocke,  and  presents  eadi 
stranger  with  a  huge  boule  of  wine  which 
he  must  drink  ofi*for  his  welcome,  without 
expecting  that  any  should  pledge  him.** — 
Dresden^  1591.  Ftnbs  Mobtboii. 


^^^'^^^^^^^^^^^^^N/'^V^^^^^ 


{^L'estoc  volant.] 

**  L'estoc  volant,  que  depuis  on  a  sim- 
plement  appell^  volant  etoit  un  bftton  gros 
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et  court,  qu*on  cachoit  sous  ses  habits,  pour 
86  lancer  dans  V  occasion  k  la  tete,  on  aux 
jambes  de  son  ennemi.  Maitre  Guillaume, 
ce  boufibn  si  connu  a  la  Cour  de  Henri  4. 
avoit  toujours  sous  ses  habits  un  de  ces 
batons  Yolans  qu*il  appelloit  son  oisel,  parce 
qu*il  avoit  contume  de  le  faire  voler  a  la 
tete  des  Pages  et  de^  Laquais  qui  le  per- 
secutoient  ordinairement.** — ^Duchat. 


[Liqfai2y  or,  the  Coronation  StoneJ] 

*^  Nos  ought  we  to  pass  by  unmentioned 
that  fatal  stone,  antientljr  called  lia/ail^ 
brought  into  Ireland  by  the  Tuath-de'Do' 
nans,  and  from  thence  in  the  reign  of  3fo- 
riertach  Mac  Ere  sent  into  ArgUe  to  his 
brother  Fergus,  but  which  was  afterwards 
inclosed  in  a  wooden  chair  by  King  Keneth 
to  serve  in  the  coronation  solemnities  of 
the  King  of  ScoUand,  and  deposited  in  the 
Monastery  of  Scone,  from  whence  it  was  at 
length  removed  to  Westminster  by  Edward 
I.  Wonderful  things  are  reported  of  this 
stone,  but  what  credibility  they  deserve  I 
leave  to  the  judgment  of  others.  In  par- 
ticular fame  reports,  that  in  the  times  of 
heathenism  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  he 
only  was  confirmed  Monarch  of  Ireland, 
under  whom,  being  placed  on  it,  this  stone 
groaned  or  spoke,  according  to  the  Book  of 
Hoath.^ — Sis  Jambs  Wars. 


WWVWM««MWM^MW^««WMta> 


J^Lang  NaUs,'] 

Thb  body  of  Charles  the  Bold  was  known 
among  other  signs,  by  his  long  nails,  which 
he  wore  of  a  greater  length  than  any  other 
person  of  his  court. — JoHifES*s  Monst,  vol. 
2,  p.  253. 


9^0*0^^0^0*^^m^^^^^^i^^*^^^^m 


[The  Blaosg,  or.  Concha  Marina,  and  Bag' 
pipes,  originally  Scottish."] 

*«  Ws  are  inclined  to  think  that  the 
Blaosg  or  Concha  Marina,  as  well  as  the 
bagpipe,  came  to  Ireland  from  the  bleak 


r^ons  of  Scotland,  where  the  Romans 
might  have  left  it  in  some  of  their  casual 
visits.    The  huccina,  which,  according  to 
Casaubon,  was  the  shell  of  the  murez,  was 
certainly  one  of  the  martial  instruments  of 
the  Romans  for  many  ages ;  and  as  Virgil 
gives  this  instrument  to  his  Triton,  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  the  Murex  was  peculiar 
to  the  Italian  seas :  indubitably  it  b  never 
found  either  in  the  northern,  or  in  our 
seas.    Now  our  Concha  Marina,  and  that 
of  the  Scots,  answered  exactly  to  the  form 
of  the  buccina,  and  appears  to  be  made  of 
the  same  kind  of  shell.    Both  in  Scotland 
and  in  Ireland,  mead  was  formerly  served 
round  at  feasts,  in  this  instrument :  hence 
probably,  the  frequent  epithets  in  the  Erse 
and  Irish  poems,  of  the  feast  of  shells,  and 
the  hall  of  shells.    This  custom  is  not  yet 
entirely  exploded  in  Scotland.    When  Mr. 
Boswell  and  Dr.  Johnson  were  at  Mr. 
M*Sweyns  in  the  Isle  of  Col.  1773,  whiskey 
was  served  round  in  a  shell.  Some  of  these 
Blaosgs  still  remain  in  Ireland,  one  of  them 
exactly  resembling  a  tritons  shell  was  lately 
seen  in  the  hand  of  a  peasant  in  the  county 
of  Waterford.    K  Virgil  does  not  exagge- 
rate too  much,  the  sound  of  this  instru- 
ment must  be  terrific ! 

Caerula  concha 
Exterrens  fireta."— -<©ii.  10.  209. 

Walkbs*8  Irish  Bards, 


«w^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


[Musical  Taste  of  the  Irish.'] 

*^  A  MUSICAL  taste  (so  early  do  we  dis- 
cover it,)  seems  to  have  been  innate  in 
the  original  inhabitants  of  this  island,  and 
to  have  gradually  strengthened  and  refined 
with  the  progress  of  society.  This  we  can 
only  attribute  to  the  early  introduction  of 
the  bardic  order  amongst  them.  But  the 
study  of  the  science  of  music  was  not  long 
confined  to  that  order ;  every  hero,  every 
virgin  could  touch  the  harp,  long  ere  the 
useful  arts  got  foot  in  this  country.  At 
^the  feast  of  shells*  this  instrument  was 
handed  rounds  and  eauciYi  ol  \}fik&  ^qtk^vev^ 
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sung  to  it  in  turn:  not  to  be  capable  of 
sweeping  it  in  a  masterly  manner,  was 
deemed  a  disgrace  even  to  royalty." — 
Walk£B*8  Historical  Memoirs  of  the  Irish 
Sards. 


[^Eoc?iardh  IL  and  the  Tinting  of  Arms.'] 

"  EocHABDH  II.  one  of  the  fabulous  Irish 
Elings  is  sumamed  Faobhar-glaa,  or  of 
the  green  edge ;  because  in  his  days  (a.  m. 
2909),  the  art  of  giving  different  colours  to 
swords  and  arms  was  found  out,  and  we 
are  told  that  the  points  of  his  javelins,  and 
blades  of  his  swords  were  coloured  green." 
— O'Haixoran. 

"  This,"  says  he,  "  and  the  account  of  our 
Carbads,  or  chariots  of  war,  will  fully  ex- 
plain the  description  which  Florus  gives  us 
of  Bituitus,  in  the  Allobrogian  war,  who 
added  splendour  to  the  triumph,  being 
drawn  in  his  silver  chariot  with  his  arms  of 
different  colours,  such  as  he  fought  with." 


[^Use  and  Pleasures  of  Tobacco.'] 

^^  Tobacco  was  brought  by  the  English 
in  1009  of  the  Hegira  a.d.  1600-1,  and  sold 
as  a  remedy  against  humidity.  Many  peo- 
ple found  it  agreeable,  and  thought  they 
perceived  in  this  vegetable  a  property  which 
disposes  the  spirit  to  gaiety.  Thus  a  great 
part  of  the  oulemas  and  of  the  people  in 
office  delayed  not  to  partake  of  this  luxury. 
But  in  the  coffee-houses  because  of  the 
great  use  which  the  low  and  idle  people 
made  of  it,  the  smoke  raised  itself  to  hea- 
ven in  such  a  manner  that  those  who  were 
there  could  not  see  each  other.  In  the 
streets  and  in  the  markets  the  pipe  never 
went  out  of  their  hands,  they  amused  them- 
selves with  sending  reciprocally  the  smoke, 
and  with  reading  verses  made  upon  the 
tobacco.  '  I  have  been,'  says  our  author, 
'  many  times  in  discussion  with  my  friends 
in  relation  to  this  custom.  Besides  that  its 
disagreeable  smell,*  said  I  to  them,  ^  mounts 
to  the  brain  after  one  is  asleep,  communi- 


cates itself  to  the  beard,  turban,  and  cloaths, 
of  those  who  smoke  and  infects  the  apart- 
ments ;  its  ashes  soil  all  the  interior  of  the 
house,  and  bums  even  sometimes  the  car- 
pets and  tapestrys.  Afler  these  inconve- 
niences and  others  which  we  cannot  place 
here,  what  can  be  its  use  and  its  agreeable- 
ness  ?  '  It  is  only  a  pastime,'  they  replied  to 
me,  '  and  a  means  of  amusing  ourselves.' 
The  fact  is,  that  it  has  not  any  appearance 
of  spiritual  enjoyment  which  can  charm 
the  mind,  and  that  this  answer  is  nothing 
less  than  satisfactory.  Independently  of 
that,  it  was  very  often  the  cause  of  great 
fires  at  Constantinople,  which  drove  out  of 
their  houses  thousands  of  inhabitants.  The 
only  utility  which  cannot  perhaps  be  re- 
fused it,  is  that,  in  cruizing  ships,  it  hinders 
the  guards  who  make  use  of  it  from  sleeping, 
and  that  it  preserves  from  humidity  in 
procuring  dryness,  but  for  such  a  small  ad- 
vantage it  is  by  no  means  permitted  to  ex- 
pose himself  to  so  many  damages.  Neverthe- 
less the  use  of  tobacco  made  ever  unto  the 
year  1045  of  the  Hegira  a.d.  1635-6,  pro- 
gress which  cannot  be  expressed.  Maj 
God  augment  the  days,  the  prosperity,  and 
the  justice  of  our  powerful  monarch,  who 
having  made  the  coffee-houses  be  shut  up 
in  all  the  extent  of  the  Ottoman  empire, 
made  them  be  replaced  with  shops  suitable 
to  the  place,  and  especially  forbid  smoking 
tobacco.  In  this  manner  he  did  to  the  poor 
and  the  rich  such  a  great  benefit  that  even 
if  they  should  address  their  thanks  to  him 
to  the  end  of  the  world,  they  would  not  be 
able  sufficiently  to  discharge  the  debt  of 
their  gratitude." — Qu are  ? 


{jRushlights^  their  Antiquity,] 

"  Thet  made  use  of  lights  made  of  the 
pith  of  rushes,  which  they  stripped  bare  of 
the  skin,  and  only  left  a  small  ridge  at  the 
back  to  keep  the  tender  pith  from  falling 
asunder.  When  these  were  thoroughly 
dried  they  dipped  them  slightly  in  greese, 
or  other  unctuous  matter,  and  had  no  far- 
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ther  trouble  in  the  preparation.  This  sort 
of  light  is  to  this  day  made  use  of  among  the 
meaner  sort  of  Irish,  and  people  of  con- 
dition (before  the  use  of  the  tallow  candle 
was  known  in  Ireland,  which  was  intro- 
duced bj  the  English,)  twisted  a  great  num- 
ber of  those  rush  lights  together,  some- 
times to  the  bulk  of  a  man*s  arm.  Nay, 
we  have  instances  in  the  Irish  annals  that 
even  within  these  200  jears  they  made  them 
to  the  size  of  a  man^s  middle.  Thus  in  the 
Annals  of  Donegall,  under  the  year  1557, 
we  meet  with  the  following  accoimt.  *  When 
Shane  O'Neill  invaded  Tirconnell  with  a 
great  army,  Calvagh  O^Donnell  found  him- 
self too  weak  openly  to  resist  his  power,  and 
therefore  had  recourse  to  stratagem;  he 
sent  spies  into  hb  t^amp  to  discover  where 
he  could  with  greatest  advantage  break  in 
upon  him  by  night.  These  spies  got  near 
O'Neill's  tent,  and  in  it  they  saw  a  light 
made  of  rushes  dipped  in  tallow,  and  twisted 
together  to  so  large  a  size  that  it  was  as 
thick  as  a  man's  waist,  and  gave  light  at  a 
great  distance.  The  spies  posted  to  O'Don- 
nell,  who  lurked  in  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains. He  fell  down  with  his  party  into 
the  enemy's  camp,  and  made  his  way  to 
O'Neill's  tent,  directed  by  the  blaze  of  his 
large  light,  O'Neill  tiius  surprised  had  no 
power  to  make  resistance,  but  forced  his 
way  out  of  the  back  part  of  his  tent,  and 
made  his  escape  under  cover  of  the  night." 
— Walter  Harris's  TV.  of  Ware's  Antiq. 
of  Ireland. 


^^^^^^W^^«^^^^^^«^^«A^^Sm 


[Ardour  of  the  Irish  for  the  Battle,^ 

"  A  BODT  of  two  hundred  men  were  di- 
rected to  escort  the  wounded  and  the  bag- 
gage to  an  adjoining  fort ;  but  as  soon  as 
the  purport  of  Fitzpatric's  message  became 
known,  a  general  rage  and  indignation 
seized  on  the  whole  army.  The  wounded 
called  out  to  be  led  to  battle.  They  con- 
jured their  brethren  not  to  desert  them, 
but  as  they  had  hitherto  lived,  so  they 
hoped  they  would  now  suffer  them  to  die 
by  their  sides.    They  applied  to  Donogh  | 


and  Teige ;  and,  as  a  farther  inducement, 
observed  to  them,  that  by  permitting  them 
to  stand  to  their  arms,  their  fellow -soldiers 
would  fight  with  more  intrepidity,  and 
would  never  think  of  giving  way.  Let 
stakes  (say  they)  be  stuck  in  the  ground, 
and  suffer  each  of  us,  tied  to,  and  supported 
by  one  of  these  stakes,  to  be  placed  in  his 
rank,  by  the  side  of  a  sound  man ;  our  front 
will  be  extended  more,  and  we  shall,  by 
this  means,  be  enabled  to  use  our  arms. 
Their  importunities,  and  these  reasons, 
made  a  strong  impression  on  the  brothers, 
and  between  seven  and  eight  hundred 
wounded  men,  pale,  emaciated,  and  sup- 
ported as  above,  appeared  mixed  with  the 
foremost  of  the  troops.  Never  was  such 
another  sight  exhibited!  The  Ossorians 
marched  to  the  attack  with  full  assurance 
of  victory ;  but  when  they  regarded  the 
situation  of  almost  half  of  the  enemy  they 
were  to  attack,  pity  and  admiration  suc- 
ceeded to  rage  and  resentment.  In  vain 
Fitzpatric  called  them  forth  to  the  battle ; 
in  vain  he  urged  that  so  decisive  an  oppor- 
timity,  as  the  present,  would  never  offer 
again,  and  that,  by  losing  it,  the  whole 
power  of  Munster  would  soon  be  on  their 
backs.  His  reasons  were  of  no  weight;  and 
his  allies  absolutely  refused  to  engage  with 
the  troops  of  North  Munster  in  their  pre- 
sent situation.  The  sons  of  Brien  seeing 
this  defection,  prepared  for  a  retreat ;  but 
the  prince  of  Ossory,  says  my  MS.  with  a 
select  body  of  followers,  constantly  hovered 
round  this  body  of  men,  perpetually  har- 
rassing,  but  never  daring  to  come  to  an 
engagement  with  them.  By  this  means 
they  lost  a  hundred  and  fifty  of  their 
wounded,  and  many  others  were  cut  off  in 
the  retreat.  After  tiiis  the  remains  of  these 
heroes  reached  Ball-Boirumhe  without  any 
further  molestation." — O'Halloran. 


IFighUng  unth  Sharks'  Teeth.^ 

"  The  Islanders  of  Fotoona,  an  island  to 
the  north-west  of  H«Eaofi^(oT  VW^ wSs^g"^'^  ^  \ 
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Islands)  have  a  brutal  mode  of  fighting  with 
sharks*  teeth.  **  Thej  fix  the  teeth  in  three 
rows  on  the  palm  and  inside  of  the  fingers 
of  a  species  of  glove  made  of  the  matted 
bark  of  the  heabo ;  the  front  part  of  both 
hands  being  armed  in  this  manner,  every 
man  endeavours  to  come  to  a  close  scuffle 
with  his  enemj,  and  tear  open  his  bowels 
with  these  horrid  weapons.** — Mabineb. 

The  principal  chief  was  a  man  of  re- 
markable strength,  and  was  accustomed  al- 
ways to  fight  with  these  sort  of  arms,  not  to 
tear  open  the  bowels  of  his  enemy,  but 
merely  to  catch  a  good  hold  of  hun ;  he 
would  then  throw  him  on  his  face,  and  put- 
ting his  foot  upon  the  small  of  his  back,  would 
pull  him  strongly  by  the  hair  of  his  head, 
and  by  thus  forcibly  bending  him  back, 
break  his  spine.  With  boys  and  little  men 
he  would  not  take  so  much  trouble,  but  lay 
them  across  his  knees  and  break  their  backs 
without  ceremony. 


i^^M»^^»^M»^^>^^>^^»^^MWWS 


{^Influence  of  Love."] 

**  CoMO  haze  la  leona 

que  pare  muerto  el  leon 
y  como  propria  persona 
con  las  bozes  que  blazona 
le  toma  en  su  perficion 
merescida ; 
Assi  amor  toma  encendida 
mi  requesta, 
sino  me  mata  como  esta 
de  la  vida." 
QuiBos,  Cancionero,  ff.  160. 


Le  Dehat  des  deux  Fortunes  d^ Amours, 

"  Pbsm lEBEMBiiT  il  mcct  k  uonchaloir 

Tout  ce  que  cueur  gentil  ne  doit  vouloir, 

Tout  son  cueur  tire 

A  parvenir  au  hault  bien  qu*il  desire. 

£t  pour  s^avoir  bien  son  euvre  conduire, 

Desir  Tapprent  k  lire  et  ^  escrire. 

Pour  mieulx  entendre 

Tout  ce  qui  sert  au  fait,  oii  il  veult  tendre. 


£t  le  plabir  qu*amour8  luy  fait  lors  prendre 

Luy  donne  cueur  et  voulente  d*apprendre, 

Et  de  s^avoir 

S*il  veult  Romans  et  nouveaulx  ditz  avoir, 

S*il  met  son  sens,  sa  peine,  et  son  devoir 

A  les  povoir  entendre  et  concevoir, 

Lit  et  relit, 

£t  ce  qui  siet  k  son  propos  eslit, 

Ung  mot  luy  nuit,  Fautre  luy  abellit. 

Si  recorde  sa  le9on  en  son  lict, 

Tres  ententiz, 

Et  d*en  sgavoir  du  tout  entalentiz. 

Lk  est  le  lieu  oii  amours  le  gentilz 

Tient  son  escolle  k  tons  les  apprentiz. 

Sains  et  malades, 

Dont  les  plusieurs  portent  les  couleurs  fades. 

Or  veult  Tamant  faire  ditz  et  balades, 

Lettres  closes,  secrettes  ambassades : 

Et  se  retrait, 

Et  s*enferme  en  sa  chambre  ou  en  retrait. 

Pour  escrire  plus  k  Taise  et  k  trait, 

Et  met  une  heure  it  faire  ung  tout  seul  trait 

De  lettre  close. 

Ung  peu  escript,  puis  songe,  ou  se  repose. 

Puis  efface  pour  mettre  une  autre  chose, 

Et  voulentiers  meltroit  plus,  mais  il  n*ose. 

Or  prent  couraige 

A  dresser  bien  sa  lettre  et  son  messaige, 

Et  s*il  apprent  de  ces  choses  Tusage 

D  en  devient  en  tous  endroitz  plus  saige 

Au  long  aller, 

Et  en  scet  mieulx  bien  taire  et  bien  parler, 

Bien  soy  garder,  et  bien  dissimuler, 

Querir  son  bien,  et  saigement  celer. 

Sans  soy  vanter. 

S*aucuns  s^avent  ou  dancer,  ou  chanter, 

n  les  vouldra  acoincter  et  hanter, 

Et  les  chetifz  delaisser  et  planter. 

Ainsi  8*avance, 

Et  y  apprent  maniere  et  contcnance, 

Sens,  hardement,  maintien  et  ordonnance, 

Et  si  acquiert  des  bons  la  congnoissance, 

Et  est  tenu 

Pour  gracieux,  et  par  tout  bien  venuz, 

Am^,  aidi^  chery  et  soustenuz, 

Et  honnore  des  gros  et  des  menus 

Se  fait  priser. 

Apres  met  peine  it  songer  et  viser, 

De  quelque  habit  tout  nouvel  adviser, 
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Et  8*estudie  k  bien  le  deviser 

Noavellement, 

Et  le  vestir  et  porter  gentement, 

Et  d^assez  pen  soy  teiiir  netement : 

Marcher  k  droit,  chevaucher  seurement 

Sur  fiers  chevaulx, 

Toumer  en  Fair  sur  coursiers  k  grans  saulx, 

Faire  saillir  le  feu  de  ces  carreaulz, 

Et  k  fouir  les  Dames  aux  cameaulx 

Dessus  la  voje."  Alan  Chartieb. 


^^^»/S^/^^^*S^/W^^*S^/WN/V^ 


{^Shooting  at  the  Bird,"] 

^'  Societies  for  shooting  at  the  Bird  are 
common  in  Denmark.  A  wooden  Bird  is 
the  mark,  and  he  who  brings  down  the  num- 
bered piece  of  iron  which  covers  the  lower 
part  of  its  body  receives  the  highest  prize 
and  is  entitled  Bird  King  for  the  ensuing 
year.  The  several  parts  are  covered  with 
iron  differently  numbered,  though  all  the 
wood  may  be  shot  away,  no  prize  is  ad- 
judged before  the  numbered  iron  comes 
down.  But  the  prize  and  the  honour  of  wear- 
ing about  two  yards  of  green  ribband  are 
poor  compensations  to  the  winner  for  the  ex- 
pense of  the  splendid  entertainment  which 
custom  has  made  a  law  on  his  elevation 
to  this  dignity.  People,  therefore,  of  good 
sense  or  moderate  fortune,  usually  decline 
the  expensive  honours  attendant  on  success, 
and  fire  at  random  when  they  find  the  Bird 
almost  ready  to  falL" — Andebs£n*s  Tour 
in  Zealand, 

{^Figures  of  Roland  and  Oliver  at  Verona."] 

A  FIGURE  in  the  church  porch  at  Ve- 
rona, which,  from  its  being  in  the  same 
place  with  Roland,  and  manifestly  of  the 
same  age,  Canciani  supposes  may  be  Oliver, 
is  armed  with  a  spiked  ball  fastened  by  a 
chain  to  a  staff  of  about  three  feet  in  length. 


^A^^^^^^^^^^^^k/v^rv^A^%/>/ 


[^Biatach^j  or  Keepers  of  Houses  of  Hospi' 

tality.'] 

**  As  to  Irish  hospitality,  it  was  so  cele- 
brated as  to  become  proverbial.     It  became 


an  object  of  state  policy ;  and  laws  and  re- 
gulations were  made  by  the  national  coun- 
cil for  its  conduct.  Lands  in  every  part  of 
the  kingdom  were  allotted  for  its  support ; 
and  the  Biatachs,  or  keepers  of  houses  of 
hospitality,  were  the  third  order  in  the  state. 
Each  Biatach  must  possess  seven  town  lands, 
each  of  which  comprehended  seven  plough 
lands.  He  was  obliged  to  have  seven  ploughs 
at  work  in  the  seasons,  and  to  be  master  of 
120  herds  of  cattle,  each  containing  120 
cows.  He  was  to  have  four  roads  to  his 
house;  a  hog,  beef,  and  mutton  were  always 
to  be  ready  for  the  travellers  and  stranger ; 
and  of  which  houses  no  less  than  1800  be- 
longed to  the  two  Munsters  !  In  the  pre- 
sent age  of  Pyrrhonism,  all  these  facts  might 
be  well  doubted,  had  we  not  modem  evi- 
dences to  corroborate  them  ;  for,  Sir  John 
Davis,  Attomey-Greneral,  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.  in  his  account  of  the  blessed  re- 
forms made  in  the  lands  of  the  Irish,  in  the 
coimties  of  Monaghan,  Fermanagh,  and 
Cavan,  in  those  precious  days  by  the  inqui- 
sition then  taken,  it  appeared  that  the 
county  of  Monaghan  alone  contained  100 
Ballebiatachs,  to  the  support  of  which  were 
allotted  by  Mac  Mahon,  lord  of  the  soil, 
96,000  acres  of  land !  Even  at  this  day  in- 
dividuals keep  up  this  spirit  of  hospitality  ; 
and  the  reader  will  be  enabled  to  judge 
what  the  dispositions  of  our  people  are, 
from  what  is  now  the  practice  of  the  mid- 
dling and  poorer  Irish  in  Munster  and 
Connaught.  Their  houses  are  open  for  all 
poor  strangers.  As  soon  as  one  enters  and 
places  himself  by  the  fire,  he  looks  upon 
himself,  and  the  people  look  upon  him  so 
much  one  of  the  family,  that  he  will  rise  to 
welcome  the  next  comer.  "Whatever  the 
house  affords  they  freely  partake  of.  In 
some  places,  in  cold  wet  nights,  a  door  is 
left  open  and  a  large  fire  burning  for  the 
use  of  any  distressed  passengers !  I  men- 
tion these  facts,  because  in  all  probability 
the  very  remembrance  of  them  will  be  for- 
got by  the  next  generation." — O'Haixoran. 
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[^Custom  observed  in  JEndast  on  the  Birth  of 
a  Male  ChM,'] 

"  In  the  country  of  Endast,  as  soon  as  a 
male  child  is  born,  notice  is  given  to  the 
state,  and  he  is  brought  up  for  the  King's 
service.  At  twelve  years  he  is  taught  to 
ride  and  to  use  his  weapons;  then  he  is 
placed  with  a  smith,  to  the  end  that  his  arms 
may  become  strong  and  powerful,  and  may 
lay  on  well  when  need  shall  be.  Then  he 
is  taught  to  wrestle,  to  throw  the  spear  and 
every  thing  appertaining  to  arms ;  lastly 
they  teach  him  the  trade  of  a  butcher,  that 
he  may  know  how  to  cut  up  flesh,  and  have 
no  fear  of  dipping  his  hands  in  blood.  In 
this  manner  tiiey  become  cruel,  and  when 
they  go  to  war,  and  can  take  any  Christians, 
they  quarter  them.  And  twice  in  the  year 
they  are  made  to  drink  the  blood  of  a  cow 
or  of  a  sheep.  And  these  are  the  bravest 
and  mightiest  men  in  all  Pagandom,  for  ten 
of  them  are  worth  more  than  any  other 
forty."— TiKANTB,  p.  2,  c.  47,  ff.  137. 


•^^^l^S^^^^W^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


[Lhystoyre  des  HystoyresJ] 

— "  PouB  neant  en  parleroit  on  se  len  doub- 
toit  daulcune  chose,  et  il  nen  donnoyt  vraye 
demonstrance  comme  font  aucunes  gens  qui 
dient  maintes  paroUes  qui  veullent  avoir 
fermes,  et  si  ne  tirent  avant  nul  tesmoing 
fors  seuUement  quilz  dyent  quilz  lont  ouy 
dire  a  aultres ;  mais  de  ceste  maulvaise  ma- 
niere  se  garde  bien  le  compte.  Car  il  ne 
diet  parolle  ou  il  puysse  apparcevoir  nuUe 
doubte  que  il  ne  la  face  appertement  de- 
monstrer.  Et  pource  est  appelle  ce  livre 
Ihystoyre  des  hystoyres." — Saikct  Gbeaai^ 
p.  54. 

{Much  greater  Use  of  Poultry  informer 

Days^ 

PouLTKT  probably  made  a  greater  part 
of  the  general  food  than  it  now  does.  In- 
deed it  necessarily  must,  when  people  lived 
more  in  the  country,  in  hamlets  and  single 


houses.  Even  within  the  memory  of  man 
meat  was  seldom  killed  in  the  Lake  country 
during  the  winter ;  from  Martlemas  to  Eas- 
ter salt  provisions  were  used, — of  course 
poultry  would  be  used  during  that  time. 
It  appears  from  Latimeb  to  have  been 
within  reach  of  the  poor. 


«MA^M^^^NAM^W«^^^^^aM^ 


{Removal  of  Large  Trees."] 

"  SEVEBAii  relations  there  are  of  trees 
that  have  been  planted  or  removed,  of  eighty 
years  growth,  and  fifty  feet  high  to  the 
nearest  bough,  wafled  upon  floats  and  en- 
gines four  long  miles,  with  admirable  suc- 
cess, and  of  oakes  planted  as  big  as  twelve 
oxen  could  draw,  to  which  efiect  these  are 
prescribed  as  the  ways  to  accomplish  the 
like  designs. 

*^  Choose  a  tree  as  big  as  your  thigh,  re- 
move the  earth  from  about  him,  cut  through 
all  the  collateral  roots,  till  with  a  compe- 
tent strength  you  can  inforce  him  upon  one 
side,  so  as  to  come  with  your  ax  at  the  top 
root ;  cut  that  ofi*,  redress  your  tree,  and  so 
let  it  stand  covered  about  with  the  mould 
you  loosened  from  it  till  the  next  year,  or 
longer,  if  you  think  good,  then  take  it  up 
at  a  fit  season. 

^*  Or,  a  little  before  the  hardest  frost  sur- 
prise you,  make  a  square  trench  about  your 
tree,  at  such  distance  from  the  stem  as  you 
judge  suflicient  for  the  root,  dig  this  of  com- 
petent depth  so  as  almost  quite  to  under- 
mine it,  by  placing  blocks  and  quarters  of 
wood  to  sustain  the  earth ;  this  done  cast 
on  it  as  much  water  as  may  sufliciently  wet 
it,  unless  the  ground  be  moist  before,  thus 
let  it  stand,  till  some  very  hard  frost  do 
bind  it  firmly  to  the  roots,  and  then  convey 
it  to  the  pit  prepared  for  its  new  station. 

"  But  if  it  be  over  ponderous,  you  may 
raise  it  with  a  pully  between  a  triangle, 
placing  the  cords  under  the  roots  of  the 
tree,  set  it  on  a  trundle  or  sled  to  be  con- 
veyed and  replanted  where  you  please ;  by 
these  means  you  may  transplant  trees  of  a 
large  stature,  and  many  times  without  top- 
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ping  or  diminution  of  the  head,  which  is  of 
great  importance  to  supply  a  defect,  or  re- 
move a  curiosity. 

"  After  you  have  transplanted  your  trees, 
if  you  lay  about  the  roots  or  stems,  fern, 
straw,  stubble,  haume,  or  any  other  vege- 
table whatever,  either  green  or  half-rotten 
is  best,  which  will  preserve  the  roots  moist 
in  summer,  and  yield  a  good  manure  or  soyl, 
which  the  rain  will  carry  to  the  roots." — 
Mygtery  of  Husbandry  ^  p.  91. 


>^*wv/>^^*v^w/>^/<^s/s^>^*v 


[^Forging  of  Armour  by  Early  KnighU,'\ 

When  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  was  en- 
gaged to  fight  a  single  combat  with  our 
Duke  Humphrey,  ^  tiie  greater  part  of  his 
armour  he  had  forged  himself  within  his 
castle  of  Hesdin.  He  also  exercised  him- 
self with  all  diligence,  and  was  very  abste- 
mious, the  better  to  strengthen  his  breath.*^ 

MONSTBBLLET,  VOl.  6,  p.  162. 


{PreBents  to  AtheUtan.'] 

The  sword  of  Constantine,  and  the 
spear  of  Charlemagne,  were  sent  as  presents 
to  our  Athelstan. — Tubiies*s  Hist  of  the 
Anglo  Saxons^  b.  6,  c.  2. 


«<V>/>/W«/VN/WV^W\/V\M<S«« 


[^Species  of  Coracle,'] 

"  The  writer  of  a  MSS.  Life  of  St.  Bren- 
dan describes  the  structure  and  form  of 
this  kind  of  vessel  more  particularly  than  I 
have  met  with  anywhere  else.  ^  They  made,* 
says  he,  *  a  very  light  barque,  ribbed  and 
fenced  with  timbers,  as  the  manner  is  in 
those  parts,  and  covered  it  with  raw  cow- 
hides, and  on  the  outside  they  dawbed  all 
the  jointings  of  the  skins  with  butter,  and 
put  into  the  vessel  materials  for  making 
two  other  boats  of  other  skins,  and  provi- 
sions for  forty  days,  and  butter  to  dress  or 
prepare  the  skins  for  the  covering  of  this 
boat,  and  other  utensils  necessary  for  hu- 
man life.    They  also  fixed  a  tree  in  the 


midst  of  the  barque,  and  a  sail  and  other 
things  belonging  to  the  steering  of  a  boat.** 
— Sib  Jabies  Wabe^ 


^/•i/s/v^</wSAM/rAA«^«^w>^> 


[_Oilliol''Aine  and  the  Lovely  Moriat,"] 

"  CoBHTHAiGH  murdcrcd  his  brother 
Loaghaire  II.  Oilliol-Aine,  the  brave  son 
of  the  deceased,  is  only  saved  as  being  sup- 
posed of  so  weak  a  frame  as  to  be  incapa- 
ble of  raising  any  future  disturbances.  Not- 
withstanding the  atrociousness  of  hb  crimes, 
yet  we  find  Cobhthaigh  reigned  peaceably 
for  thirty  years.  But  the  Mends  of  the 
young  Maon  took  care  to  convey  the  prince 
far  from  the  reach  of  the  monarch,  fearing 
the  capriciousness  of  his  temper.  The  king 
of  South  Munster  received  him  with  great 
humanity,  and  had  him  bred  up  in  his 
court ;  and  here  the  soft  passion  of  love 
found  a  way  to  his  tender  heart,  the  object 
being  the  lovely  Moriat,  daughter  to  his 
protector.  His  friends,  anxious  for  his  safe- 
ty, did  not  trust  him  long  there,  but  had 
him  conveyed  privately  to  France,  with  only 
nine  attendants  in  his  retinue.  The  French 
king  received  him  with  all  the  honours  due 
to  his  blood,  and  to  the  close  affinity  be- 
tween them.  He  soon  rose  in  the  army; 
his  valour  and  prudence,  much  beyond  his 
years,  before  twenty-five  acquired  him  the 
supreme  command  of  the  Gallic  troops.  He 
wanted  not  for  partisans  at  home  to  trum- 
pet his  fame ;  and  the  greatness  of  his  ex- 
ploits soon  revived  in  the  breast  of  the  fair 
Moriat  sentiments  of  a  much  warmer  na- 
ture than  what  she  had  suspected.  Love 
is  full  of  expedients ;  and  she  found  out  a 
method  to  remind  this  prince  of  their  for- 
mer amity.  Craftine,  a  musician  of  her  fa- 
ther*s  court,  was  her  confidant.  She  sent 
him  privately  to  France,  with  a  letter  and 
a  rich  present  of  jewels  to  Maon.  After  de- 
livering his  credentials,  he  played  on  his 
harp,  and  sung  to  it  an  ode  in  which  he  was 
praised  with  great  delicacy,  and  his  princi- 
pal actions  boldly  recorded*^  cqw^Vq^^mv^ 
with  a  wifib,  t\\at  Vve  'wo\3\<i  ^qt  ^^  ^mVx^^ 
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exert  his  power  to  recover  his  country,  and 
revenge  the  blood  of  his  father  and  grand- 
father. He  enquired  who  the  author  of 
this  ode  was.  To  be  praised  by  the  fair, 
is  the  highest  gratification  to  a  generous 
mind  :  Craftine  told  him  it  was  the  lovely 
Moriat  herself.  At  once  all  his  former  ten- 
derness revived,  and  love  and  glory  now 
only  employed  his  thoughts.  He  sends  back 
the  harper,  with  private  instructions  to  his 
friends ;  and  solicits  aid  of  the  monarch  of 
France,  to  support  his  pretensions  to  the 
throne  of  Ireland.  His  request  is  granted, 
and  with  a  select  body  of  Gauls,  he  invades 
both  Scotland  and  Ireland.  He  himself 
landed  in  the  harbour  of  Wicklow ;  and  be- 
ing informed  that  Cobhthugh  kept  his  court 
at  Dindrigh,  near  the  Barrow,  in  Leinster, 
thither  he  immediately  marched  his  troops, 
attacked  this  fortress  sword  in  hand,  and 
put  the  garrison  to  the  sword,  &c.** — O'Hal- 

LOSAN. 


>/\^/V«/V^^/W\/\*V/N/VN/S/N/V^ 


[^Curious  Custom  in  the  Netherlands  of  the 
Widow  laying  the  Keys  upon  the  Coffin  of 
her  Insolvent  Husband,'] 

In  the  Netherlands  there  is  a  custom, 
when  a  man  dies  insolvent,  that  the  widow 
lays  the  keys  upon  the  coffin,  to  signify  that 
she  is  not  able  to  pay  his  debts.  This  they 
call  de  sleutel  op  de  hist  leggin,  —  Hexham*s 
Dictionary. 


^^y%MMM^^^«^^^^^^^^^%A^ 


[^Custom  of  placing  Girdle,  Purse,  and  Keys 
on  the  Coffin  of  a  Deceased  Husband,  and 
so  renouncing  his  Debts.] 

After  the  death  of  the  good  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  (1404,)  the  corpse  was  placed 
in  his  chapel,  where  a  solemn  service  was 
performed.  The  duchess  Margaret  there 
renounced  her  claim  to  his  moveables,  from 
fear  of  the  debts  being  too  great,  by  plac- 
ing her  girdle,  with  her  purse  and  keys,  on 
the  coffin,  as  is  the  usual  custom  in  such 
cases,  and  demanded  that  this  act  should 
be  put  into  writing  by  a  public  notary  there 
present — ^Mowstbei-lbt,  vol.  1,  p.  112. 


[^Further  Instance  of  a  Widow's  Renunda' 
turn  of  Debts  and  Estates,  by  placing  Belt 
and  Purse  on  her  Husband* s  Tomb.] 

*'  1415.  After  the  death  of  Waleran, 
Count  de  Saint  Pol,  his  widow  publicly  re- 
nounced, by  her  attorney,  all  the  debts  and 
estates  of  her  late  lord,  excepting  her  dower, 
by  placing  on  his  tomb  his  belt  and  purse, 
of  which  act  she  demanded  from  the  public 
notaries  present  to  have  certificates  drawn 

up." MoMSTREIiLET,   VOl.  4,  p.  123. 


\*\/S*>«*W\/S/»<WV»/»«/V>*WN«« 


\_AnJtiquity  and  Use  of  Rings.] 

**  Some  do  say,  that  the  first  rings  knowne 
to  be  wome,  was  in  the  remembrance  of 
Prometheus,  who,  (as  the  Poets  faigned,) 
beeing  chained  to  a  rocke  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Jupiter,  was  delivered  by  Hercu- 
les, with  the  permission  of  Jupiter ;  with 
this  condition  neverthelesse,  that  in  perpe- 
tual memory  of  hb  imprisonment,  the  said 
Prometheus  stood  obliged  to  weare  inces- 
santly a  ring  of  gold,  enchased  with  a  stone 
of  the  rocke  whereto  hee  was  prisoner ;  and 
thereby  some  hold  that  the  use  of  rings 
tooke  thence  the  first  beginning.  Pliny  and 
many  other  authors  reputed  this  discours 
for  a  fable,  as  al  Christians  ought  to  do. 

*'  Plinie  discoursing  on  the  antiquitie  of 
rings,  saith,  that  they  were  not  in  use  in 
the  war  time  betweene  the  Greekes  and  Tro- 
ians :  considering  that  Homer,  who  wrote 
thereof  very  amply,  maketh  no  mention  at 
all  of  rings,  much  lesse  l^at  they  sealed  then 
with  rings.  And  yet  notwithstanding,  he 
speaketh  sufficiently  of  chains  and  brace- 
lets, which  were  at  that  time  wome,  and  of 
the  manner  of  closing  and  scaling  letters : 
so  that  if  rings  had  then  bin  in  use.  Homer 
would  never  have  let  it  sleepe  in  silence. 

"  But  the  good  olde  man  Plinie,  cannot 
overreach  us  with  his  idle  arguments  and 
conjectures ;  for  we  read  in  Genesis  that 
Joseph,  who  lived  above  five  hundred  and 
fifty  yeares  before  the  warres  of  Troy,  hav- 
ing expounded  the  dreame  of  Pharaoh,  king 
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of  -^gypt,  was  by  the  sayde  prince  made 
superint-endent  over  his  kingdom,  and  for 
his  safer  possession  in  that  estate,  he  tooke 
off  his  ring  from  his  hand,  and  put  it  upon 
Joseph*8  hand.  And  surely  kings  did  not 
onely  weare  rings  in  those  times,  because 
we  reade  that  Thamar,  desiring  to  have  is- 
sue by  the  race  of  Judah,  her  father-in -lawe, 
(who  was  brother  to  Joseph,)  had  his  com- 
pany under  colour  of  beeing  a  common 
whoore,  and  received  as  presents  from  him, 
his  staffe  and  his  ring.  In  Moses*  time, 
which  was  more  than  foure  hundred  yeares 
before  Troy  warres,  wee  find  rings  to  be  then 
in  use  ;  for  we  reade  that  they  were  com- 
prehended in  the  ornaments  which  Aaron 
the  high  priest  should  weare,  and  they  of 
his  posteritie  afterward,  as  also  it  was 
avouched  by  Josephus. 

"  Whereby  appeareth  plainely,  that  the 
use  of  rings  was  much  more  ancient  than 
Pliniereporteth  them  in  his  conjectures :  but 
as  he  was  a  Pagan,  and  ignorant  in  sacred 
writings,  so  it  is  no  marvell,  if  these  things 
went  beyond  his  knowledge." — Treasurie  of 
Auncient  and  Modeme  Times,  1619. 


[  Why  there  are  no  Venemous  Animals  in 

Ireland."] 

*'  Ibeland  is  now  much  cleared  from  ve- 
nemous animals,  and  this  by  the  merits  of 
Saints  Patrick,  Columba,  and  Bridget.  And 
the  cause  of  this  purification  is,  as  I  have 
found  in  an  old  writing,  that  these  saints 
foreknowing  by  the  Spirit  the  nature  of  the 
people  who  would  inhabit  that  land,  and 
,  who  would  have  hearts  so  venemous,  and 
filled  with  cunning  and  malice,  prone  to 
theft,  rapacity,  and  murder,  tiiat  if  the  rep- 
tiles should  be  according  to  theii'  nature  as 
violently  venemous,  few  or  none  could  pos- 
sess the  Irish  soil.  But  expecting  that  if 
the  poison  should  be  taken  away  from 
beasts,  and  from  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
and  the  land  itself  cleared  from  all  hurtful 
infection,  it  would  be  to  them  as  a  polished 
glass  for  contemplating  their  own  proper 


species,  and  for  reforming  their  wild  and 
inhuman  manners.  And  as  Beda  says,  so 
great  is  the  virtue  of  the  Irish  soil,  that 
even  being  brought  to  distant  nations,  by 
its  touch  all  venemous  animals  die  and  pe- 
rish. But,  oh  grief!  the  venom  which  God 
has  withheld  from  spiders,  toads,  and  rep- 
tiles, acquires  strength  beyond  measure  in 
the  human  nature." — Fobdun. 


Rasline  Castle, 

"  A  SINGULAR  instance  of  a  kind  of  chi- 
valrous superstition  was  related  to  me  by 
the  Hon.  Mrs.  Mackay,  who,  with  her  amia- 
ble daughters,  resided  here  a  few  seasons 
ago.  As  these  ladies  were  sitting  together 
one  morning,  they  were  surprised  by  the 
arrival  of  a  party  of  soldiers,  who  requested 
permission  to  explore  some  of  the  subter- 
ranean chambers,  where  they  had  learnt 
from  tradition  that  a  knight  was  kept  con- 
fined by  enchantment.  It  would  have  been 
a  pity  to  balk  the  enterprising  spirit  of  these 
young  heroes,  and  they  were  accordingly 
sufiered  to  descend  with  torches.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  the  adven- 
ture terminated  as  unsuccessfully  as  Don 
Quixote's  visit  to  the  cave  of  Montesinos." 
— Stoddabt. 


[Ztf  plus  magnanimes  efforts 

Ne  sontpas  des  plus  rudes  corps.] 

"  NoN  pas  que  TEsprit  de  conqueste 
Soit  au  second  Sexe  estranger : 
Non  pas  qu*on  ne  puisse  ranger 
La  grand  cceur  sous  la  belle  teste. 
Les  plus  magnanimes  efforts 
Ne  sont  pas  des  plus  rudes  corps : 
La  Grace  se  pent  joindre  k  la  Vertue  guer- 
riere. 
Les  Heros  n'estoient  pas  tons  ongles  et 
tons  dents ; 
Et  c'est  d'un  feu  tout  pur  et  non  de  la  ma- 
tiere, 
Du  sang  et  non  des  os,  que  se  font  les 
Yaillans. 
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"  Lea  Abeilles  ces  soeurs  volantes, 
Qui  dans  des  paTillons  de  bois 
Tiennent  leur  camp,  garden!  Icur 
Roys, 
Sont  toutes  yierges  et  vaillantes. 
Les  graces  et  la  majesty. 
La  modestie  et  la  beaute 
En  la  Reyne  des  fleurs  s*aiigmentent  sous 
les  armes, 
L*esprit,  le  feu,  Teclair,  s'espendent  de 
son  coeur ; 
Ses  traits  n*empeschent  point  Tusage  de 
ses  charmes, 
Et  Taudace  en  son  teint  se  meslc  li  la 
pudeur." 

Le  Motive.  La  Femme  Forte, 


VN/V\/W>/WWN/N/WWW% 


[Andent  Arms  of  the  Fleminga.'] 

When  the  Flemings  assembled  under 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy  to  besiege  the  town 
of  Ham,  (1410),  "they  had  twelve  thou- 
sand carriages,  as  well  carts  as  cars,  to 
convey  their  armour,  baggage  and  artil- 
lery; and  a  number  of  very  large  cross- 
bows, called  ribatidequinSy  placed  on  two 
wheels,  each  having  a  horse  to  draw  it. 
They  had  also  machines  for  the  attack  of 
towns,  behind  which  were  long  iron  spits, 
to  be  used  towards  the  close  of  a  battle, 
and  on  each  of  them  was  mounted  one  or 
two  pieces  of  artillery." — Johme8*8  Mon- 
streUet,  vol.  2,  p.  288. 


>AMM/^^^^^wvw^A/w/^/^<^«^/v 


/ 


lC?uinge  of  Amu  in  SpainJ] 

When  Trastamara  brought  his  White 
Company  from  France,  "cstava  toda  la 
tierra  llena  de  Franceses,  Gascones,  Nor- 
mandos,  Bretones,  y  Ligleses,  con  differen- 
tes  armas  y  trages ;  y  entonces  se  affirma, 
que  comen^aron  a  usar  en  Espaua  las  ar- 
mas que  llamavan  de  bacinetes^  y  cotasy  y 
ameaes  de  piegas  de  piemas  y  bragos,  y  los 
que  dczian  glavioty  y  dagas  y  estoques ;  por- 
que  en  lo  antiguo  usaron  perpuntes  y  ca^ 
j)eUiruuy  langas^  j  como  antes  dezian  hom- 


bres  de  cavallo  de  armas,  y  ahorrados,  per 
lo  que  agora  se  dize  a  la  ligera,  de  alii  ade- 
lante  dixeron  langas." — Zubita,  vol.  2,  p. 
342. 


^^\/^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^%^^k/\^ 


^Change  of  MiUiary  Terms  in  PortugaL] 

"  Sabbt  que  antiguamente  em  Portugal 
nom  nomeavom  nas  batalhas  a  vanguardi, 
nem  reguarda,  nem  ala  discita,  nem  es- 
querda ;  mas  chamavad  a  vanguarda  dtan' 
teira,  et  a  reguarda  catua,  et  as  alas  ctw- 
taneirtUy  et  depois  que  os  Ingreses  vierom 
em  tempo  del  R.  D.  Fernando,  entom  Ihe 
chamarom  estes  nomes." — F.  Lopez,  2,  c. 
32. 


^^/«^^^^^A/\^^^iA/N>/>^^^^«i^i#* 


^Martin  de  ClocestrcCs  Translation  of  V Hit" 
toire  de  Bretaigne  from  Vie  Latin  into  the 
Romaunt,^ 

"  L*Hi8ToiBB  de  Bretaigne  quon  nommi 
Brutus,  que  Maistre  Martin  de  Clocestre 
translata  de  Latin  en  rommant." — Merlin, 
1,  ff.  13. 


*^^^^/WS^\^^W\/WV^M^W^^^ 


lAncient  Care  of  Sheep  in  Wales.] 

"  Sheep  ought  to  be  housed  in  the  be- 
ginning of  spring,  when  they  are  bringing 
forth  lambs,  and  in  winter  they  should  be 
turned  to  places  under  the  influence  of  the 
sun ;  and  thou  art  not  to  fold  them  too 
much  on  fallow  land.  Shear  them  at  Mi- 
chaelmas, so  that  the  marks  of  the  shears 
may  disappear  upon  them  against  the  win- 
ter, and  do  not  milk  them  later  than  Au- 
gust."— Ancient  Welsh  Husbandry.  Com' 
mercial  and  Agrictdtural  Magazine^  vol.  2, 
p.  181. 


w\/^^^^^^^^^^^^«A/s^^>/x^^^^ 


^Fanciful  Danger  from  UmbrellasJ] 

"  In  hot  regions,  to  avoide  the  beames  of 
the  sunne,  in  some  places  (as  in  Italy)  thej 
carry  umbrels,  or  things  like  a  little  canopy 
over  their  heads,  but  a  learned  physician 
told  me,  that  the  use  of  them  was  dianger- 
ous,  because  they  gather  the  heate  into  a 
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nidale  point,  and  thence  cast  it  down 
jndicularly  upon  the  head,  except  thej 
how  to  carry  them  for  avoiding  that 
2r." — Ftnes  Mostson. 


^^^^^^^^^v^^^^^^^^^^^^^^M 


lA  Faith  to  Die  in.] 

"  It  is  a  faith 
we  will  die  in,  since  from  the  Black- 


jruard 


le  grim  Sir  in  office,  there  are  few 
other  tenets." 

Beaumont  and  Fuitches. 
The  Elder  Brother. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^S^^i^^FS^,^^^ 


[Lent'LardJ] 

NT-I.ABD  was  sold  in  Paris  and  other 

of  France,  as  being  the  fat  of  the 

»ise.     Lbrt  says,  "  it  is  far  too  thick 

lis,  and  supposes  it  therefore  to  be  the 

the  whale."— C.  3. 


^^V^^^^^^^^^^^^%^^^S^V\/W 


[  Women  AmanuensesJ] 

>M£N  were  brought  up  to  the  trade  of 
ng  books.  See  Eusebius,  lib.  6,  cap. 
or  rather  of  amanuensing. 


[/rwA  Ifuecurity,'] 

'het  particularly  protect  themselves 
a  castle  watch,  lest  a  nightly  attack 
d  be  made  upon  them  whilst  they 
"Wherefore  lest  any  such  evil  should 
ght  befall  them,  they  have  watchmen 
le   tops  of  their  castles,   who  often 

out,  and  wake  the  greater  part  of 
ight,  frequently  crying  aloud.  And 
repeat  these  shouts,  that  thieves  and 

travellers  may  understand  that  the 
r  of  the  family  sleeps  not  so  heavily 
lie  is  not  ready  and  prepared,  for  as 

as  they  suspect  the  approach  of  an 
f,  the  watchmen  awake  him,  to  play 
lan,  and  repel  the  enemy  from  his 
and  if  need  be,  to  meet  them  hand  to 

in  the  field,  and  contend  with  the 


sword." — Rich.  Stamihurstus  de  rebus  in 
Hibemid  gestiSy  lib.  1,  p.  33. 


^h/V\/V^%A/WVW^\^^^^^%^ 


ICustom  of  Boiling  Water  with  Cedar  and 

Coriander,'] 

"  The  Turks,"  says  Pietbo  della  Vallb, 
'^  who  as  all  the  world  knows  are  professed 
water  drinkers,  do  not  like  us  use  water 
boiled  with  cedar  or  coriander,  avec  du 
cedre  oudela  coriandre.** 


["  Be  first  advised 
In  conflict  that  you  get  the  Sun  of  them," 

Shajlspeabe.^] 

^^  Our  weapons  have  one  measured  length : 

if  you 
Believe  the  opposition  of  the  sun 
Unto  your  face,  is  your  impediment. 
You  may  remove,  and  wear  him  on  your 

back." 

Davenant^s  News  from  Plymouth, 


»♦ 


^^^^^^^^^/^^^^^^k^^'^/^^v 


IThe  Sword  of  the  Cid,} 

"  No  replique  vuaced, 
que  si  arranco  la  Tizona 
la  hari  Colada  en  su  sangre."* 

Bactista  Diamanti.     La  De- 
voicon  del  Rosario. 


*^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^i» 


In  the  Cancionero  General  C Seville  1540 J, 
is  a  Collection  of  "  Livenciones  y  letras 
de  justadores,"  used  at  some  late  Tourna- 
ment, These  which  follow  are  the  most 
remarkable, 

"  El  bizconda  de  Altamira  traya  una 
figura  de  Sant  Juan,  y  eil  la  palma  una  a, 
y  dixo 

Con  esta  letra  demas 

*  So  Theocritus,  in  the  contest  of  Pollux  with 
Amycus, 

IvOa  iroXvQ  <r^i<n  ftSx^OQ  lir(iyofUvoi<nv  irvx^^t 
6irir6  ripoQ  Kard  vdra  XdjSy  ^o^  i/cXioto. 
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de  la  figura  en  que  vo, 
81  miras  conoceras 
el  nombre  de  cujo  so. 

Otro  galan  saco  el  Infierno,  y  dixo 

Seiiora  vedes  me  aqui 
donde  esto  j  a  vos  espero ; 
JO  por  lo  mucho  que  os  quiero, 
vos  por  lo  poco  que  a  mi 

El  Adelantado  de  Murcia.  Pedro  Fajardo, 
traya  en  el  lado  yzguierdo  encima  del 
cora^on  un  monton  de  perlas,  y  una  Cruz 
de  oro  encima  de  manera  de  los  mojones 
que  pouen  en  los  caminos  donde  ban  mu- 
erto  algun  hombre ;  y  dezia  la  letra 

Aqui  yaze  sepultado 
un  cora^on  desamado. 

Un  galan  saco  por  cimera  un  Diablo  que 
le  ponia  el  nombre  de  su  amlga  por  la  vi- 
sera  del  yelmo,  y  dixo, 

Vade  retro  Sathanas, 
que  desse  nombre  no  huyo, 
y  pues  sabes  que  soy  suyo 
para  que  me  tientas  mas. 

Don  Alonso  Carrillo  saco  unas  matas  de 
hortigas. 

Estas  tienen  las  maneras 
de  quien  vi  por  mi  dolor, 
de  esperan^a  la  color 
y  en  las  obras  lastimeras. 

Gercisanches  de  Badajoz  saco  por  cimera 
un  Diablo,  y  dixo 

Mas  penado,  y  mas  pcrdido 
y  menos  arrepentido. 

Enrique  de  Montagudo  saco  un  fierro  con 
que  senalan  los  cavallos,  y  la  barva  de  los 
esclavos ;  y  dixo  en  Valenciano 

Dun  gran  mal 
lostemps  ne  resta  senal. 

Mossen  Luys  de  Montagudo  saco  por  ci- 
mera la  coluna  que  puso  Hercoles  en  cabo 
del  mundo. 

Si  el  cabo  de  hermosura 
Hercoles  buscara  y  os  viera 
delante  vos  la  pusiera. 


IStary  of  K,  Ramiro  and  Ortiga,'] 

That  odd  story  of  K.  Ramiro  and  Or- 
tiga  is  so  far  true  that  he  did  leave  chil- 
dren by  Alboazar*s  sister,  but  as  the  one 
was  called  Cid  Alboazar  Ramirez,  the  name 
surely  disproves  the  circumstance  of  that 
kinglings  death.  This  Cide  was  one  of  the 
great  recoverers  of  Portugal,  and  from  him 
the  Amayas,  the  Cunhas,  the  Tavoras  and 
the  Teyves  were  descended.  One  branch 
of  the  Amayas  took  this  last  name,  because 
they  were  persecuted  by  Braganza  and 
Afibnso  V.  for  their  adherence  to  D.  Pedro. 
— M.  LusiTANA,  2.  c.  7,  p.  26. 


^^^^»^^^^^^^^%^^>^^^^^^^» 


l^Alaric  and  the  Enchanted  Statue.'] 

It  was  believed  that  Alaric  was  pre- 
vented from  crossing  over  to  invade  Sicily 
by  means  of  an  enchanted  statue,  which 
had  a  perpetual  fire  burning  in  one  of  itij 
feet,  and  a  perpetual  spring  flowing  from 
the  other.  —  Mabca,  Hist,  de  Beam.  lib. 
1,  c.  13,  §  6.  Olympiodorus  in  Photius, 
quoted. 


{^Oothic  Skill  in  the  use  of  ArmsJ] 

**  Porro  in  armorum  artihus  spedabUes 
satis  sunt,  et  non  solum  hastis,  sed  et  jaadis 
equUando  confligunt^ — S.Isid.  InGothorum 
laudem.  Espana  Sagrada,  c.  6,  p.  506. 


[^Origin  of  the  Benshi.] 

"  On  the  decease  of  an  hero,  it  was  said, 
the  harps  of  his  bards  emitted  mournful 
sounds.  This  is  very  probable ;  for  the 
bards,  while  sorrowing  for  their  patron, 
usually  suspended  to  trees  their  neglected 
harps,  from  whose  loosened  strings  the  pass- 
ing gales  might  brush  soft  plaintive  tones. 
Here  we  have  the  origin  of  the  Benski,  an 
invisible  being,  which  is  alledged  to  be  still 
heard  in  this  country  and  in  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland,  crying  most  piteously,  on  the 
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death  of  the  descendant  of  an  ancient  house.* 
— Walker's  Irish  Bards, 


^V^^^h^^^h^^k^VS^^VS^^^S/W« 


[^Interred  Gold  discovered  from  a  Harper's 
Song  in  Ireland."] 

^*  Near  Ballyshannon  were,  not  many 
years  ago,  dug  up  two  pieces  of  gold,  dis- 
covered by  a  method  very  remarkable.  The 
Bishop  of  Derry  happening  to  be  at  dinner, 
there  came  in  an  Irish  harper,  and  sung  an 
old  song  to  his  harp ;  his  lordship  not  un- 
derstanding Irish,  was  at  a  loss  to  know  the 
meaning  of  the  song.  But  upon  inquiry  he 
found  the  substance  of  it  to  be  this,  that  in 
such  a  place,  naming  the  very  spot,  a  man 
of  a  gigantic  stature  lay  buried ;  and  that 
over  his  breast  and  back  were  plates  of  pure 
gold,  and  on  his  fingers  rings  of  gold,  so 
large,  that  an  ordinary  man  might  creep 
through  them.  The  place  was  so  exactly 
described,  that  two  persons  there  present 
were  tempted  to  go  in  quest  of  the  golden 
prize,  which  the  harper's  song  had  pointed 
out  to  them.  After  they  had  dug  for  some 
time,  they  found  two  thin  plates  of  gold." — 

GiBSOll. 

**  Theke  was  a  recent  instance  (in  1785) 
of  the  grave  of  an  Irish  hero  being  dis- 
covered in  a  manner  somewhat  similar,  it  is 
related  in  the  poem  of  Cath  Oabhra^  that 
Canan,  while  sacrificing  to  the  sim  on  one 
of  the  moimtains  of  Clare,  was  treacherously 
murdered ;  and  that  his  body  was  interred 
near  a  Druid's  altar,  under  a  stone,  inscribed 
with  an  epitaph  in  Ogham  characters.  So 
minutely  is  the  spot  described  in  the  poem, 
that  Mr.  Theophilus  OTlannagan  was 
tempted  on  reading  the  passage  to  propose 
to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  to  seek  for  the 
monumental  stone  under  their  auspices ;  his 
proposal  was  acceded  to,  he  went  and  suc- 
ceeded."— Walker's  Irish  Bards,  Grave 
of  Arthur, 


[Hapless  Land  of  Ireland,    Bardish 
Strains,] 

"  Oh  the  condition  of  our  dear  country- 
men! how  languid  their  joys !  how  pressing 
their  sorrows !  the  wrecks  of  a  party  ruined ! 
their  wounds  still  rankling!  the  wretched 
crew  of  a  vessel  tossed  long  about,  finally 
cast  away.  Are  we  not  the  prisoners  of 
the  Saxon  nation  ?  the  captives  of  remorse- 
less tyranny  ?  Is  not  our  sentence  there- 
fore pronounced,  and  our  destruction  in- 
evitable? frightful,  grinding  thought!  Power 
exchanged  for  servitude;  beauty  for  de- 
formity ;  the  exultations  of  liberty  for  the 
pangs  of  slavery — a  great  and  brave  people 
for  a  servile  desponding  race.  How  came 
this  transformation  shrouded  in  a  mist  which 
bursts  down  on  you  like  a  deluge ;  which 
covers  you  with  successive  inundations  of 
evil ;  ye  are  not  the  same  people  I  Need  I 
appeal  to  your  senses  ?  but  what  sensations 
have  you  left  ?  In  most  parts  of  tiie  island 
how  hath  every  kind  of  illegal  and  extra- 
judicial proceeding  taken  the  pay  of  law 
and  equity  ?  and  what  must  that  situation 
be,  wherein  our  only  security  (the  suspen- 
sion of  our  excision)  must  depend  upon  an 
intolerable  subservience  to  lawless  law  F 
In  truth,  our  miseries  were  predicted  a 
long  time,  in  the  change  these  strangers 
wrought  in  the  face  of  our  country.  They 
have  hemmed  in  our  sporting  laums,  ^former 
theatres  of  glory  and  virtue.  They  have 
wounded  the  earthy  and  they  have  disfigured 
with  towers  and  ramparts  those  fair  fields 
which  Nature  bestowed  for  the  support  of 
God^s  animal  creation^  that  Nature  which 
we  see  defrauded,  and  whose  laws  are  so 
wantonly  counteracted,  that  this  lato  free 
Ireland  is  metamorphosed  into  a  second 
Saxony.  The  slaves  of  Ireland  no  longer 
recognise  their  common  mother,  she  equally 
disowns  us  for  her  children — ^we  both  have 
lost  our  forms,  and  what  do  we  see,  but  in- 
sulting Saxon  natives,  and  native  Irish 
aliens!  Hapless  land!  thou  art  a  bark 
through  which  the  sea  hath  burst  its  wa^  *. 
we  hardly  dlsco\ct  wo^  "^«c\.  ci^  ^wiNsv  ^<5. 
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hands  of  the  plunderer.  Yes!  the  plun- 
derer hath  refitted  you  for  his  own  habita- 
tion, and  we  are  new -moulded  for  hb  pur- 
poses. Ye  Israelites  of  Egypt!  ye  wretched 
inhabitants  of  this  foreign  land !  is  there  no 
relief  for  you  ?  Is  there  no  Hector  left  for 
the  defence,  or  rather  for  the  recovery  of 
Troy  ?  It  is  thine,  O  my  God,  to  send  us 
a  second  Moses.  Thy  dispensations  are  just ! 
and  unless  the  children  of  the  Scythian 
Eber  Scot  return  to  thee,  old  Ireland  is  not 
doomed  to  arise  out  of  the  ashes  of  modern 
Saxony." — Fearflatha  O' Chive,  Walkjsb^s 
Historical  Memoirs  of  the  Irish  Bards. 


[Fostering,'] 

"  As  to  the  particular  of  fostering^  what- 
ever mischiefs  might  have  flowed  from  the 
abuse  of  the  custom,  yet  it  cannot  be  denied 
but  that  it  antiently  proved  a  strong  link 
to  bind  affections  and  interests  together  for 
laudable  purposes,  not  only  of  the  fosterers 
and  fostered,  but  of  the  friends  and  relations 
on  each  side.  An  antient  writer  ^  of  the 
Life  of  St.  Cadroc  has  this  passage,  *  It  is 
the  custom  of  Ireland,  that  they  who  nurse 
the  children  of  noblemen,  think  themselves 
ever  after  intitled  to  the  aid  and  protection 
of  such  children  in  as  high  a  degree  as  if 
they  had  been  their  parents.*  Stanihurst 
carries  the  point  very  far  in  regard  to  the 
fidelity  between  foster  brethren.  *  You  can- 
not,* says  he,  *"  find  one  instance  of  perfidy, 
deceit,  or  treachery  among  them ;  nay,  they 
are  ready  to  expose  themselves  to  all  manner 
of  dangers  for  the  safety  of  those  who  sucked 
their  mother*s  milk ;  you  may  beat  them  to 
a  mummy,  you  may  put  them  upon  the 
rack,  you  may  bum  them  on  a  gridiron, 
you  may  expose  them  to  the  most  exquisite 
tortures  that  the  cruellest  tyrant  can  in- 
vent, yet  you  will  never  remove  them  from 
that  innate  fidelity  which  is  grafited  in  them, 
you  will  never  induce  them  to  betray  their 
duty.*  Even  Cambrensis,  who  upon  other 
occasions  could  not  afibrd  a  good  word  to 


/ 


'  Colgan,  Act.  Sanct.  p.  496,  ch.  10. 


the  Irish,  in  this  particular  is  forced  to  own^ 
though  with  an  ill  grace,  *'  that  if  any  love 
or  faith  is  to  be  found  among  the  Irish,  you 
must  look  for  it  among  the  fosterers  and 
th^it  foster-children,*^ — ^Wai.tbb  Habbis. 

Stapleton. 

'*  It  has  been  remarked  by  the  Papists, 
that  he  was  bom  the  very  day  whereon  Sir 
Thomas  More  was  put  to  death,  Providence 
so  ordering  it,  that  out  of  the  ashes  of  dead 
saints  living  ones  should  spring  and  sprout.** 
— FuLLEB,  in  his  Epistle  Prefatory  to  Abel 
Redivivus. 


*V>/\/'^%^^^^^/\A^<k^^\/V^^Ai^ 


[Fives  and  Gibelynes,'] 

'*  The  opinion  of  faeries  and  elfes  is  very 
olde,  and  yet  sticketh  very  religiously  in  the 
mindes  of  some.  But  to  roote  that  rancke 
opinion  of  elfes  out  of  mens*  harts,  the  truth 
is,  that  there  be  no  such  thing,  nor  yet  the 
shadowes  of  the  things,  but  only  by  a  sort 
of  balde  fryers  and  knavish  shavelings  so 
faigned,  which  as  in  other  things,  so  in  that, 
sought  to  nousel  the  conmion  people  in 
ignorance,  least,  being  once  acquainted  with 
the  truth  of  things,  they  would  in  time  smell 
out  the  untruth  of  their  pelfe  and  masse- 
peny  religion.  But  the  soothe  is,  that  when 
all  Italy  was  distract  into  the  factions  of 
the  Guelfes  and  the  Gibelyns,  being  two 
famous  houses  in  Florance,  the  name  began 
through  their  great  mischiefes  and  many 
outrages,  to  be  so  odious  or  rather  dreadful 
in  the  peoples  eares,  that  if  their  children 
at  any  time  were  froward  and  wanton,  they 
would  say  to  them  that  the  Guelfe  or  the 
Gibelyne  came:  which  words  now  from 
them,  as  many  things  else,  be  come  into  our 
usage,  and  for  Guelfes  and  Gibelynes,  we 
say  Elfes  and  Gibelynes.** — ^£.  E.  Connnent 
on  Spenser*s  Shepheard^s  Calendar, 

[Airghtheach,  or,  of  Silver :  Origin  of  the 

Term,] 

"  The  epithet  Airghiheack,  or  of  silver, 
was  bestowed  on  Eadhna,  as  being  the  first 
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Irish  prince  that  caused  shields  and  targets 
of  pure  silver  to  be  fabricated  at  Airgidros ; 
which  with  chariots  and  fine  horses  he  be- 
stowed on  the  most  intrepid  of  hb  soldiers, 
as  the  reward  of  merit.  This  mode  of 
honour  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Irigji  nation ; 
since  we  read  that  Solomon  caused  three 
hundred  targets  of  beaten  gold  and  thirtj 
shields  of  the  same  metal  to  be  made  for 
similar  purposes." — O'Uaixoban. 


l^Maran  the  Wise,'] 

"  So  great  was  the  reputation  of  Moran 
for  wisdom  and  justice,  that  the  gold  collar 
he  wore  round  his  neck  was  used  by  all  his 
successors,  and  so  wonderful  were  the  effects 
attributed  to  it,  that  the  people  were  taught 
to  believe  that  whoever  gave  a  wrong  decree 
with  this  round  his  neck,  was  sure  to  be 
compressed  by  it,  in  proportion  to  his  di- 
verging from  the  line  of  truth ;  but  in  every 
other  instance  it  would  hang  loose  and 
easy. 

"  The  supposed  virtue  of  this  coUar  was 
a  wonderful  preservative  from  perjury  and 
prevarication,  for  no  witness  would  venture 
into  a  court  to  support  a  bad  cause,  as  he 
apprehended  the  effects  of  it,  if  placed  round 
his  neck.  This  cannot  be  better  iUustrated 
than  by  observing  that,  even  at  this  day^  to 
swear  dor  an  Joadh  Mharan,  by  the  collar 
of  Moran,  is  deemed  a  most  solemn  appeal. 
—Ibid. 


»» 


llntroduction  of  Coffee  at  Constantinople, "] 

'*  Thet  had  no  knowledge  of  coffee,  and 
there  existed  not  any  place  where  it  was 
sold  at  (Constantinople  and  in  all  Romillia 
before  the  year  962  of  the  Hegira.  It  was 
then  that  two  individuals,  the  one  a  native 
of  Damascus,  named  Okems,  and  the  other 
of  Aleppo,  named  Hakem,  came  to  Con- 
stantinople, and  opened  each  in  the  quarter 
Takhtecalah  a  great  shop,  and  began  to  sell 
this  liquor.  This  shop  was  at  first  the  ren- 
dezvous of  indolent  people  and  idlers,  but 


it  became  soon  that  of  learned  men  and  of 
wits;  they  formed  parties  in  twenty  or 
thirty  places  of  this  shop.  Among  those 
who  frequented  it  some  occupied  themselves 
in  reading  books,  others  in  playing  at  tric- 
trac and  at  chess,  others  finally  carried  new 
poetry,  and  discussed  upon  the  sciences. 
As  it  cost  them  only  a  few  aspers,  those 
who  wished  to  bring  their  friends  together 
instead  of  giving  them  entertainments,  re- 
galed them  there  with  coffee,  and  did  thus 
their  business  cheaply.  The  people  out  of 
employ  who  were  at  Constantinople  to  so- 
licit places,  the  Cadies,  the  Mouderris,  and 
all  those  who  having  nothing  to  do  retired 
into  a  corner,  came  to  meet  there,  saying 
that  they  found  no  place  where  they  could 
amuse  themselves  thus.  Finally  this  shop 
was  so  frequented  that  they  could  find  no 
place  to  sit  down,  the  reputation  of  the 
coffee  increased  to  such  a  point  that  many 
distinguished  p>ersons,  excepting  those  who 
were  invested  with  dignities,  came  there 
without  reserve.  The  Imans,  the  Mouezins, 
and  the  devotees  of  profession,  began  to  cry 
that  the  people  ran  to  the  coffee-house,  and 
that  nobody  came  to  the  mosques.  The  Ou- 
lemas  above  all  pronounced  openly  against 
this  liquor,  and  maintained  that  it  was  much 
better  to  go  to  the  tavern  than  to  the  coffee- 
house. The  waiz  or  preachers  made  great 
efforts  to  prohibit  this  liquor.  The  Mufly's 
pretending  that  all  that  which  was  roasted 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  converted  into 
coal  was  prohibited  by  the  law,  gave  authen- 
ti(}ue  decisions  in  this  sense.  Under  the 
reign  of  Mourad  III.  the  prohibitions  were 
renewed ;  but  some  amateurs  obtained  from 
the  officers  of  the  police  Soubachis  permis- 
sion to  sell  this  liquor  in  the  back  shops 
and  in  the  dead  alleys  hid  from  the  eyes  of 
the  public.  Since  this  time  the  use  spread 
so  much  that  they  ceased  to  prohibit  it. 
The  Preachers  and  the  Muftys  having 
changed  their  opinion,  declared  that  this 
substance  was  not  carbonized,  and  that  it 
might  be  taken  to  the  Ckeikhs,  the  Oule- 
mas,  the  Viziers,  and  all  the  grandees  took, 
it  without  distinetvoTi  \  \\.  ^i^scka  \ft  ^  -^voN. 
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that  the  Grand  Viziers  made  coffee-houses 
to  be  constructed  on  their  account,  and  drew 
from  thence  a  rent  of  one  or  two  sequins  a 
day." — QuiERE  ? 

^The  Reformation  and  the  French  Revolu' 

Hon,'] 

The  Reformation  in  its  immediate  conse- 
quences offers  a  striking  prototype  to  the 
French  Revolution. 

See  in  Barlowe*s  Dialoge,  sheet  H  2,  the 
voluntary  offerings  of  trinkets  for  the  poor, 
— and  the  true  and  pure  Jacobinism  of  the 
Anabaptists,  do.  D  4.  The  same  vandalism 
— ^the  same  versatility — the  same  ferocity — 
the  same  heroism. 


James  Pamel  at  Colchester.     1655. 

**  He  was  put  into  the  Hole  in  the  Wall, 
a  room  much  like  to  a  Baker*s  oven ;  for 
the  walls  of  that  building,  which  is  indeed 
a  direful  nest,  are  of  an  excessive  thickness, 
as  I  have  seen  myself,  having  been  in  the 
Hole  where  this  pious  young  man  ended 
his  days,  as  wiU  be  said  by  and  by.  Being 
confined  in  the  said  hole,  which  was  as  I 
remember  about  twelve  foot  high  from  the 
ground,  and  the  ladder  too  short  by  six  feet ; 
he  must  climb  up  and  down  by  a  rope  on  a 
broken  wall,  which  he  was  forced  to  do  to 
fetch  his  victuals,  or  for  other  necessities : 
for  though  his  friends  would  have  given  him 
a  cord  and  a  basket  to  draw  up  his  victuals 
in,  yet  such  was  the  malice  of  his  keepejps 
that  they  would  not  suffer  it. 

Continuing  in  this  moist  hole,  his  limbs 
grew  benumbed;  and  thus  it  once  happened, 
that  as  he  was  climbing  up  the  ladder  with 
his  victuals  in  one  hand,  and  come  to  the 
top  thereof,  catching  at  the  rope  with  his 
other,  he  missed  the  same,  and  fell  down 
upon  the  stones,  whereby  he  was  exceed- 
ingly wounded  in  his  head,  and  his  body  so 
bruised  that  he  was  taken  up  for  dead. 
Then  they  put  him  into  a  hole  underneath 
the  other;  for  there  were  two  rows  of  such 


vaulted  holes  in  the  wall.  This  hole  was 
called  the  oven,  and  so  little,  that  some 
Baker*s  ovens  were  bigger,  though  not  so 
high.  Here  the  door  being  shut  was  scarce- 
ly any  air,  there  being  no  window  or 
hole. 

'*  And  after  he  was  a  little  recovered  from 
his  fall,  they  would  not  suffer  him  to  take 
the  air,  though  he  was  almost  spent  for 
want  of  breath ;  and  though  some  of  his 
friends,  viz,  William  TaJcot^  and  Edward 
Orant,  did  offer  their  bond  of  forty  pounds 
to  the  Justice,  Henry  Barrington^  and  an- 
other, whose  name  was  Thomas  Shortland, 
to  lye  body  for  body,  that  Pamel  might  but 
have  liberty  to  come  to  W.  Talcofs  house, 
and  return  when  recovered,  yet  this  was 
denied,  nay,  so  immoveable  were  they  set 
against  him,  that  when  it  was  desired  that 
he  might  walk  a  little  sometimes  in  the  yard 
they  would  not  grant  it  by  any  means,  and 
once  the  door  of  the  hole  being  open,  and 
he  coming  forth  and  walking  in  a  narrow 
yard  between  two  high  walls,  so  incensed 
the  jailor  that  he  locked  up  the  hole,  and 
shut  him  out  in  the  yard  all  night,  being  in 
the  coldest  time  of  the  winter.  This  hard 
imprisonment  did  so  weaken  him,  that  after 
ten  or  eleven  months  he  fell  sick  and  died. 
At  his  departure  there  were  with  him,  Tho^ 
mas  Shortiand^  and  Ann  Langley :  and  it  was 
one  of  these  (that  came  often  to  him)  who 
long  after  brought  me  into  this  hole  where 
he  died." — Sewel*8  History  of  the  Quakers, 


\The  Doom  of  One  who  despises  his  Sout.] 

**  ViBi  quidam  aliquando  sederunt  in  ta- 
bemd,  honesti  quod  ad  extemam  formam, 
et  biberunt,  cumque  mero  incalubsent,  cce- 
perunt  de  variis,  et  illatus  est  sermo  quid 
futurum  sit  post  hanc  vitam  ?  Tunc  unus, 
Vanissime,  inquit,  d  nostris  parochis  decipi- 
mur^  qui  dicunt  anmas  sine  corporibus  vivere 
post  ruinam.  Hoc  dicto  in  risum  omnibus 
concitatis,  advenit  homo  staturse  ingentis, 
et  illis  accumbens  vinum  poscit,  bibit,  quse- 
ritque  qms  sermo  sit  inter  ipsos  f     De  aju- 
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mabusj  ait,  idem  qui  supra.  Si  quis  esset 
qui  meam  veUet  emere,  foro  optima  earn  da-- 
rem^  et  de  precio  in  communi  omnibus  ad  bi' 
bendum.  Tunc  cachinnantibus  omnibus,  ille 
qui  supervenerat,  talem  mercem  equidem 
qwBro^  parahu  sum  earn  emere^  die  quanti 
dabisf  et  ille  elato  vultu,  ^on/i,  inquit.  Con- 
venit ;  solvit  emtor,  statum  precium  bibe- 
runt  pleno  calice  omnes  laetabundi,  non  cu- 
rante  illo  quod  animam  suam  vendidisset. 
Sub  vesperam,  Tempus  esty  ait  emtor,  ut 
quisque  ad  propria  revertatur.  Vos  tamen 
conUnbones,  antequam  separemuTy  ferte  judi^ 
cium :  si  quis  equum  emerit  capistro  aUigaiumy 
annon  cum  equo  in  jus  ementis  cederet  et  ca- 
pistntm  f  cunctis  annuentibus,  absque  mora 
venditorem,  quaestionis  et  responsionis  hor- 
rore  trementem,  anim&  et  corpore,  cunctis 
videntibus  sursum  abripit,  et  ad  inferna 
priBcipitat." — Sphinx. 


^^^^V\/V%/WVN^y^A/V\/\^^«^ 


\Bracluxmi£s  Four  and  Twenty  Daughters,"] 

^^  A  POWERFUL  and  noble  personage,  by 
name  Brachanus,  was  in  ancient  times  the 
ruler  of  the  province  of  Brecheinoc,  and 
from  whom  it  derived  this  name.  The  Bri- 
tish histories  testify  that  he  had  four  and 
twenty  daughters,  all  of  whom,  dedicated 
from  their  youth  to  religious  observances, 
happily  ended  their  lives  in  sanctity.  There 
are  many  churches  in  Wales  distinguished 
by  their  names,  one  of  which,  situated  on 
the  summit  of  a  hill  near  Brecheinoc,  and 
not  far  from  the  castle  of  Aberhodni,  is 
called  the  church  of  St.  Almedha,  after  the 
name  of  the  holy  virgin  who,  refusing  there 
the  hand  of  an  earthly  spouse,  married  the 
Eternal  King  and  triumphed  in  a  happy 
martyrdom ;  to  whose  honour  a  solenm  feast 
is  annually  held  in  the  beginning  of  August, 
and  attended  by  a  large  concourse  of  peo- 
ple from  a  considerable  distance,  when  those 
persons  who  labour  under  various  diseases, 
through  the  merits  of  the  blessed  virgin, 
receive  their  wished  for  health.  The  cir- 
cumstances which  occur  at  every  anniver- 
sary appear  to  me  remarkable.    You  may 


\ 


see  men  and  girls,  now  in  the  church,  now 
in  the  churchyard,  now  in  the  dance,  which 
is  led  round  the  churchyard  with  a  song, 
on  a  sudden  falling  on  the  ground  as  in  a 
trance,  then  jumping  up  as  in  a  irenzy,  and 
representing  with  their  hands  and  feet,  be- 
fore the  people,  whatever  work  they  have 
unlawfully  done  on  feast  days;  you  may 
see  one  man  put  his  hand  to  the  plough, 
and  another  as  it  were  goad  on  the  oxen, 
mitigating  their  sense  of  labour  by  the  usual 
rude  song :  one  man  imitating  the  profes- 
sion of  a  shoemaker ;  another  that  of  tan- 
ner. Now  you  may  see  a  girl  with  a  distafi*, 
drawing  out  the  thread  and  winding  it 
again  on  the  spindle,  another  walking,  and 
arranging  the  threads  for  the  web ;  another 
as  it  were  throwing  the  shuttle,  and  seem- 
ing to  weave.  On  being  brought  into  the 
church,  and  led  up  to  the  altar  with  their 
oblations,  you  will  be  astonished  to  see  them 
suddenly  awakened,  and  coming  to  them- 
selves. Thus  by  the  divine  mercy,  which 
rejoices  in  the  conversion,  not  in  the  death 
of  sinners,  many  persons  from  the  convic- 
tion of  their  senses  are  on  these  feast  days 
corrected  and  amended." — Hoare*s  Oiral- 
dusy  vol.  1,  p.  35. 


[^Trish  Custom  of  Colouring  Linen  with 
Saffron,] 

'*  The  Irish  had  a  custom  of  colouring  all 
their  linen  apparel  with  saffron,  to  save  the 
charges  of  washing,  as  Sir  Richard  Cox 
wpuld  have  us  believe ;  though  more  pro- 
bably they  used  that  practice  by  way  of  or- 
nament, as  the  Picts  and  Britons  coloured 
their  bodies.  They  wore  their  shirts  and 
smocks  of  an  immoderate  size,  thirteen  or 
fourteen  yards  of  cloath  in  each ;  but  to 
reform  these  customs  the  statute  28  Henry 
VIII.  was  made,  whereby  they  were  prohi- 
bited under  a  penalty  from  wearing  any 
shirty  smock,  kerchor,  bendel  (i.  e.  a  filet  J , 
neckerchor,  mochet  fa  handkerchorjy  or  linen 
cap  coloured  or  dyed  with  saffron,  or  to  wear 
in  their  shirts  or  mnocks  obo^e  *\  x^otAa  oJ  \ 
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cloattL,  to  he  measured  according  to  the  King's 
standard,"^ — Sib  James  Wabb. 


^^^^^^^^^k/W^^r^^i^^^^^^ 


{^TJte  Painter  and  the  Virgin,"] 

'*  CoNCEBNiNO  Lnages  which  the  heretics 
contemn,  I  will  tell  a  story,  which  a  traveller 
from  the  land  in  which  it  happened  related 
to  me,  which  appears  to  me  most  worthy  to 
be  known  by  the  devotees  of  the  virgin  of 
any  that  I  have  ever  heard  or  read  of.  He 
told  me  that  in  the  chapel  of  a  church  a 
famous  painter  was  painting  a  picture  of 
the  Virgin,  and  having  painted  the  face,  the 
shoulders,  and  one  arm,  he  was  sketching 
the  hand  with  which  she  held  the  most  pre- 
cious Child,  when  the  scaffold  upon  which  he 
stood,  and  on  which  he  had  his  colours,  got 
loose  from  the  timbers  which  supported  it 
by  means  of  two  holes  in  the  wall.  The 
frightened  painter,  seeing  it  give  way,  and 
that  he  should  be  precipitated  to  the  ground, 
which  was  so  deep  that  he  would  have 
been  dashed  to  pieces,  cried  out  to  the  most 
holy  image  which  he  was  painting.  Virgin 
hold  me!  O  astonishing  miracle,  scarce 
had  the  trembling  tongue  pronounced  these 
words  when  the  compassionate  lady  put 
forth  the  painted  arm  from  the  wall  and 
caught  the  painter  by  his  and  held  him 
firm.  The  scafibld  came  to  the  ground 
with  the  colours  which  were  in  large  pots, 
and  there  being  fire  also  to  keep  them  melt- 
ing, because  the  picture  was  in  distemper, 
made  so  great  a  noise  that  the  people  of  the 
church  thought  at  least  that  the  roof  of  the 
chapel  had  fallen  from  its  foundation  and 
come  to  the  ground ;  but  perceiving  what 
it  was,  and  having  come  out  to  see  if  there 
was  any  remedy  for  the  soul  of  the  painter, 
for  of  his  body  they  thought  nothing,  they 
lifted  up  their  eyes  and  saw  the  Virgin,  al- 
though not  finished,  with  one  arm  out  of 
the  wall  holding  the  man.  They  all  cried 
out  Misericordia  !  and  praised  our  peerless 
intercessor,  they  put  ladders,  and  having 
brought  him  to  the  ground,  the  arm  with- 
drew and  returned  to  the  wall  as  the  painter 


had  left  it  in  his  drawings  a  thing,  said  the 
stranger,  which  is  worthy  of  admiration,  and 
which  being  considered,  moves  one  to  tears, 
and  makes  one  imagine  piously  a  thought 
for  the  greater  glory  of  the  Virgin,  which 
in  having  left  holding  her  Son  to  hold  a 
sinner  who,  perhaps,  if  he  had  fallen,  would 
have  been  damned." — Qujese  ? 


^VN^^^^^^^M^^/i^^^^^i^A^^K 


[Knights  set  in  the  Petrary^  and  hoisted  over 

the  Castle  J] 

**  When  the  Damsel  saw  the  Seneschal  be- 
fore her,  who  was  the  man  in  the  world  whom 
she  hated  the  most,  her  heart  was  inflamed 
and  her  countenance  kindled,  and  she  made 
answer  to  him  haughtily  like  an  angry  wo- 
man, Certes,  Seneschal,  since  I  have  known 
myself  I  never  saw  thing  whereof  I  was 
more  joyful  than  I  am  to  have  thee  in  my 
power,  for  well  do  I  now  mean  to  take  ven- 
geance for  being  exiled  and  disinherited  by 
means  of  thee.    Thereupon  she  made  his 
hands  and  feet  be  tied,  and  those  of  his 
companion  also,  and  her  men  knew  not  yet 
what  she  would  do  with  them.    And  she 
commanded  that  the  petrary  (la  perriere) 
should  be  placed  right  against  the  tent  of 
her  uncle,  for  I  chuse  (said  she)  that  he 
should  know  in  what  manner  I  will  teach 
his  knights  to  fly.    As  soon  as  the  Damsel 
had  thus  conmianded  them  they  who  were 
within  did  accordingly;  for  they  put  the 
two  knights  in  the  petrary  and  sent  them 
on  high  over  the  walls  of  the  castle." — Lah- 
CELOT  DU  Lac,  p.  2,  ff.  23. 


^^^^^^^n^^k^^^VS^^^S^^SM^ 


[Tlie  Preux  Chevaliers  and  the  Kn^hts 
Mamelot,'] 

The  Romance  of  PEBCivAii  mentions  a 
distinction  in  Arthur*s  court  between  the 
Preux  Chevalliers,  and  those  who,  not  hav- 
ing yet  entitled  themselves  to  that  distinc- 
tion were  called  Knights  Mamelot. 

*'  Avant  en  la  salle  se  sevient  les  cheval- 
liers qui  alors  furent  chevalliers  Mamelot 
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nommez ;  et  estoit  ceste  coostume  establye, 
que  au  jour  que  le  Roj  court  tenoit  ja  nul 
a  t«ble  ne  se  seoit ;  mais  sur  chappes  et  sur 
manteaulx  mengeoient  sans  nappes,  ne  sans 
aulchun  linge ;  et  pour  ceste  cause  on  cong- 
noissoit  lequel  fiist  le  meilleur  ou  le  pire. 
Celluj  qui  chevallier  Mamelot  estoit,  fust 
qui  son  seigneur  rescoux  navoit  en  aulchun 
lieu  de  mort,  ou  de  prison ;  ou  quil  navoit 
son  corps  en  adventure  mis,  tant  quil  eust 
en  armes  conquis  chevallier  que  fust  re- 
nomme  en  forest,  en  que,  ou  en  plainne,  ou 
eust  une  pucelle  recousse,  chambriere,  dame 
ou  damoiselle,  ou  de  honte  delivr^e  dont 
elle  fust  blasm^e  a  tort,  devant  la  majeste 
du  roy  Arthus;  ou  eust  en  luj  tant  de 
vertu  quil  eust  telle  prouesse  faict  par  la- 
quelle  il  deust  estre  mis  au  nombre  des 
preux  Chevalliers  qui  en  la  Court  devant 
le  Roy  estoient  assis,  et  mis  en  prys  et  re- 
nommee.** — ff.  166. 


V^A/^M/w^/MW^^«/^/^/w^^/^«v 


[^Horrid  Barbariit/.'] 

1423.  Jacqueune,  Countess  of  Henault, 
sent  Floris  of  Kishock  with  men  to  surprise 
the  town  of  Schoonhoum,  the  which  he 
efiected  happily  through  the  assistance  of 
some  townsmen  well  affected  to  the  said 
lady  :  but  he  could  not  recover  the  castle 
without  a  siege  of  six  weeks,  at  the  end 
whereof  he  forced  them  to  yield  to  have 
their  goods  and  lives  saved:  only  Albert 


Begllirick,  one  of  the  captains,  was  reserved 
to  be  at  the  Countess's  discretion:  who, 
notwithstanding,  had  leave  given  him  to  go 
and  visit  his  friends,  having  past  his  word 
and  oath  to  return  to  prison  within  a  month, 
the  which  having  performed  according  to 
his  promise,  he  was  in  the  night  buried 
alive  under  one  of  the  platforms  of  the 
castle." — History  of  the  Netherlandsy  p.  137. 


^«w\A<v^«%^^'«^A^MA/^/^/w 


[^Tlie  DamoseUe  and  Alardin  du  Lac,'] 

A  Damsel  who  falls  in  love  with  Alar- 
din du  Lac  at  first  sight,  seeing  him  from  a 
window  tells  him  of  a  tournament  which  is 
about  to  be  held.  "  Alardin  fust  lors  fort 
joyeulx  quant  par  la  pucelle  entend  que  si 
vaillans  et  preux  se  deuvent  a  la  jouste 
trouver,  et  de  la  joye  quil  en  eust  faisoit 
son  cheval  pour  saillir  si  hault  quil  sembloit 
qui  vollast :  ce  que  tant  pleust  a  la  pucelle 
que  le  cueur  au  ventre  luy  dance ;  tant  est 
ja  la  pucelle  de  lamour  du  chevallier  esprinse 
quelle  ne  s^ait  tenir  maniere,  tantost  pas- 
list,  tantost  tressue,  et  souvent  luy  mue  la 
couUeur,  regardant  le  beau  chevallier  auquel 
elle  a  donne  son  cueur  et  octroye  par  bonne 
amour ;  et  pour  secretement  faire  ceste  chose 
asscavoir  a  Alardin  pas  singe,  luy  donna 
la  manche  de  sa  cotte  que  nous  appellons 
mancherons,  de  quoy  il  feist  ung  confanon 
ou  baneroUe  a  sa  lance." — ^Peecival,  ff.  83. 


NOTES 

FOR  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  RELIGIOUS  ORDERS. 


hiirodvetion. — View  of  the  Rise,  Progress,  an<l  Decline  of  the  Monasijc  Orders, 


Chapter  1. 
[CCLESIASTICAL  historians 
are  agreed  in  assigning  the  ori- 
gin of  Monachiam  to  the  third 
_  century,  and  in  representing  it 
incidental  conaequence  of  tie  perse- 
cutions under  Decius  and  Valerian.  But 
the  age  was  prepared  for  it  hj  the  corrup- 
tions -with  which  Chriatianitj  was  from  its 
very  origin  infected,  corruptions  arising 
from  that  common  infirmity  of  human  na- 
ture, which  Sir  Thomas  Browne  says,  is  tlie 
first  and  father  caus 


Tub  first  type  of  monastic  institutions,  in 
.  .  Paradise.  See  the  Centura,  prefixed  to 
the  eei^ond  volume  of  Bahtolocci's  Bibl. 
Rabhinica,  where  there 
8,  Adoustimb,  Stc.  on  the  subject. 


A.M.  99.  Eve  instituted  a  religious  or- 
der of  virgins,  who  were  to  preserve  nnex- 


'  This  \a  all  that  was  ever  writien  out  clean  (< 
the  pres*.  All  that  follows  ia  but  s  mere  colle 
tion  of  notes.  No  doubt  Ibe  whole  matcHU  fi 
the  Monastic  Orders  is  in  the  MS.  Collectiou  fi 
the  History  of  Portugal, — but  tbe  Editor  bu  m 


ratel;,  and  tbey  1 


'  valuable  pi 


e  nolliin 


o  do  V 


refers  for  this  to  St.  Rounald  Abrigi  eU 
TretOT  Chronolagiqae. 

Sib  G.  Mackenzie's  Vindication  of  the 
body  against  the  soul,  as  the  party  which 
is  more  sinned  agunat  than  sinning.  J?i- 
niy*,  p.  69.  Thisargument  might  have  puz- 
zled St.  Francis  and  his  followers. 


"  Cabdtnai.  Cobcboicb,  under  whom 
council  was  celebrated  at  Paris  in  1312, 
past  this  among  other  decrees  there  : — 
terdicimuB  regularibus  et  monialibus,  n 
ni,  vel  bins  in  lecto  jaceant,  propter  melnm 
incontinentiv. 

" '  On  publia  un  petit  hora  Tan  1 643,  ty t 
par  un  picux  prStre,  et  approve  par  qua. 
tredocleurs.portantpour  titre.  Avis  Clirf- 
tien  touchant  une  mati^re  de  grande  im- 
portance, dans  lequel  I'auteur  desire  gran- 
dement  que  ce  dccret-lk  soit  s6rieusement 
gardi;."' — Batle,  vol.5,  p.  297. 


Asseman'b  passage  respecting  the  uae  of 
tbe  deserts. — RonsBKii,  vol.  1,  p.  ttSO. 
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'*  Thebb  is  a  book  by  Anbbbs  Antonio 
Sancbbz,  entitled  Exdamacion  a  hs  heroi' 
cos  hechas  del  EremUa  del  Ayre  S,  Simeon.'* 
—SemUa.  1680. 


"  He,'*  sajs  Abistotlb,  "that  cannot  con- 
tract society  with  others,  or  through  his 
own  self-sufficiency,  does  not  need  it,  be- 
longs not  to  any  commonwealth,  but  is  ei- 
ther a  wild  beast  or  a  god.^* 

"*0  de  ujj  hvvdfuvoi  icoiybjviiyj  rj  firi^ey 
ZtSfUvoQ  ci  iivrapKeiay,  oif^iy  fxipOQ  t<J- 
Xecrfc,  wore  tj  ^pioy  ^  0€oc."  —  Scott's 
Christian  Life^  p.  53. 


Britain* 

"  Capgbave,  (Ft/.  S,Alban^  ff.  8. 6.)  and 
HospiMiAN  (Dtf  Origine  Monochaius^  1.  4. 
c.  3,)  attribute  the  introduction  of  Mona- 
chism  into  Britain  to  Pelagius  the  Heresi- 
arch.** — ^Db.  Satebs,  vol.  2,  p.  217. 


%^t  (E00ene0  and  )^^art0ee0* 

When  Josephus  belonged  to  this  sect, 
**  understanding  that  there  was  one  Banus, 
a  hermit,  who  used  no  clothes  but  what  were 
nuide  of  trees,  and  that  ate  nothing  but 
what  grew  of  itself,  and  that  for  chastity^s 
sake,  washed  himself  oflen,  day  and  night, 
in  cold  water,  I  was  very  zealous,  (he  says,) 
to  become  an  imitator  of  him,  and  I  spent 
three  years  with  him.** — ^This  he  says  in  his 
own  Life. 


^^•^s^^^S^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^K 


**  We  might  begin  the  history  of  the  Es- 
senes  from  Judges  i.  16.  'And  the  sons  of 
the  Kenite,  Moses's  father-in-law,  went  out 
of  the  city  of  palms,  with  the  sons  of  Ju- 
dah,  into  the  deserts  of  Judah.*  From  these, 
we  suppose,  came  the  Rechabites,  and  from 
their  stock  or  example,  the  Essenes.** — 
LiOHTPOOT,'  vol.  10,  p.  17. 


'*  FuixEB  says  of  the  Pharisees,  quoting 
Epiphanius  adv.  Hteresesy  (lib.  1,  p.  20,) 
*  They  wore  coarse  clothing,  pretending 
much  mortification,  and  ore.  ijaicovyy  when 
they  exercised  (that  is,  when  these  moun- 
tebanks theatrically  acted  their  humilia- 
tion,) &Kdy&ac  arpiafiyriy  ef^ov,  they  had 
thorns  for  their  bed  to  lay  upon ;  and  some 
of  them  wore  a  mortar  on  their  heads,  so 
ponderous,  that  they  could  look  neither  up- 
ward, nor  on  either  side,  but  only  down- 
ward, and  forthright."  —  Pi^ah  Sighty  p. 
107.  2nd  paging. 


^^^/^^M^V\^^hA/\^^^^/Ni^^^^» 


]5enelitctine0* 

AccoBDiNG  to  Db.  Wuitakeb,  (^Hist,  of 
Craven^  40  N,)  twelve  monks  and  an  ab- 
bot were  the  legitimate  number  which  con- 
stituted an  early  Benedictine  House, — in 
reference  to  Christ  and  his  apostles.  He 
quotes  Instituia  Mon.  Cist,  Dugdale,  vol. 
1,  p.  699.  '*  Et  sicut  (Benedictus)  Monas- 
teria  constructa  per  12  monachos,  adjuncto 
patre  disponebat,  sic  se  acturos  confirma- 
bant." 

**  One  novice  at  least  seems  to  have  been 
maintained  by  every  religious  house  at  one 
of  the  Universities." — Ibid.  p.  52. 


^/^^^^^A^^^^^^^^^^^^^^A^ 


"  It  was  a  practice  of  which  I  could  pro- 
duce many  instances,  from  the  Liber  loci 
Benedicti,  to  send  refractory  monks  to  un- 
dergo a  temporary  discipline  in  some  neigh- 
bouring monastery." — Ibid. 

"  The  Sartrina,  in  the  religious  houses, 
was  the  tailor's  office.  '  Vestiarius  sartri- 
num  habere  debet  extra  officinas  claustri 
interiores.'  Lib.  Ord.  St.  Victob,  Paris, 
as  quoted  by  Du  Cange.  But  how  the  ca- 
nons of  Bolton  should  make  a  profit  of  this, 
amounting  to  sixteen  pounds,  unless  their 
taylors  wrought  for  all  the  country  around 
them,  or  even  then,  I  do  not  understand." — 
Ibid.  p.  385. 
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St.  Bebnabd*s  epistle  to  a  nephew,  who, 
from  the  Cistercian  past  to  the  Cluniac 
order.  It  is  placed  first  among  his  Epistles, 
having  been  honoured  by  a  miracle. — ^Ibid. 
p.  1380. 

Complaint  of  the  Abbot  of  Monte  Cas- 
sino  to  Gronsalvo  de  Cordoba,  that  his  abbey 
was  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  the  reform, 
because  it  was  held  in  Encomienda  by  car- 
dinals.— Mem,  del  Senor  Alarcon,  p.  141. 


Inteblineab  Saxon  Versions  of  the 
Rules  of  S.  Fulgentius,  and  of  Benedict, 
are  among  the  Cotton  MSS. — TiberitUy  A. 
Ill,  43-44. 

Benedict  is  said  to  have  been  descended 
from  AnicittSj  the  first  great  Roman  who 
was  converted.  Attempts  have  been  made 
to  show  that  the  House  of  Austria  are  of 
the  same  extraction. — ^Batle,  sub  voce. 


'*  Fbom  all  that  I  had  heard  from  the 
monks  of  the  Abbaye  St.  Victor,  Father  F. 
at  Marseilles,  (the  superior  at  Thoulouse,) 
and  some  Benedictines  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, I  began  to  get  a  clear  insight  into  the 
secrets  of  the  rich  churchmen ;  but  my  ideas 
became  greatly  altered.  I  found  they  had 
little  or  no  comfort ;  that  the  getting  out 
of  a  warm  bed  at  stated  times,  and  going 
into  cold  chapels,  had  given  most  of  them 
fixed  rheumatism  ;  that  they  had  no  bene- 
fit from  wealth,  and  had  much  trouble  in 
collecting  it ;  that  their  members,  when  they 
were  rich,  were  daily  reducing,  and  that  one 
year  one  convent  had  privately  furnished  a 
very  large  sura  to  the  government,  and  said 
they  wished  it  would  take  all,  except  a  hum- 
ble pittance." — Cbadock's  Travels,  p.  300. 


ifranct0can0* 

The  finest  works  of  Cimabue  are  his 
decayed  frescos  in  the  church  of  S.  Francis 


at  Assissi.  They  are  said,  "  notwithstand- 
ing the  rudeness  of  their  execution,"  to 
astonish  the  beholder,  by  their  grand  and 
simple  style. 

**  Lusitani  nautse  diem  Divo  Francisco 
Assbiati  sacrum  magnopere  reformidant, 
quod  ejus  fune  flagellari  mare  tunc,  irrita- 
rique  credunt.  Hanc  opinionem  a  majoribus 
suis  acceptom,  quamvis  nobis  ridicula  lucu- 
lenterque  superstitiosa  videatur,  experientia 
tuentur  su^." — Dobbizhoffeb,  tom.  1,  p. 
378. 


"  Les  plus  erudits  de  nos  etymolc^stes 
pretendent  qu'il  faut  chercher  la  source  de 
Tancienne  locutionyatr^  la  scote,  dans  Tusage 
adopte  par  les  Capucins,  qui,  ne  portant 
point  de  linge,  passent  leurs  vdtemens  sur 
la  flamme  d*im  feu  clair,  afin  d*en  chasser 
la  manvaise  odeur  dont  la  sueur  du  corps 
a  pu  les  impregner.  Cette  origine  panut 
d*autant  plus  plausible,  que  Tltalie,  comme 
on  le  salt,  a  et^  le  berceau  des  Capucins,  et 
que  la  locution,  dont  il  s*agit,  vient  de  cette 
con  tree." — Mem,  Historiques,  tom.  36,  p. 
450,  N.  

^  If  some  laws  are  published  with  severe 
clauses  of  command,  and  others  on  purpose 
and  by  design  with  lesser  and  the  more 
gentle,  then  the  case  is  evident,  that  there 
is  a  difference  to  be  made  also  by  the  con- 
science. And  this  is  in  particular  made 
use  of  by  the  Franciscans  in  the  observation 
of  the  Rule  of  their  order.  For  '  in  Cle- 
mentina. Exivi  de  Paradiso,  sect.  Cum  au- 
tem,  de  Verborum  significatione,'  it  is  de- 
termined that  that  part  of  the  Rule  of  St. 
Francis  which  is  established  by  preceptive 
or  prohibitive  words,  shall  oblige  the  Friars 
Minors  under  a  great  sin ;  the  rest  not,  and 
this  wholly  upon  the  account  of  the  different 
clauses  of  sanction  and  establishment." — 
J.  Tatlob,  vol.  13,  p.  247. 

Bebinoton  says  of  St.  Francis,  "  In  an 
age  of  less  intemperance  in  religion,  miracles 
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and  the  fancied  intervention  of  peculiar 
favours  from  Heaven  would  not  have  been 
deemed  necessary  to  stamp  worth  and  ad- 
miration on  a  character  which,  in  itself, 
possessed  the  purest  excellences  that  fall 
to  the  lot  of  man.  But  this  circumstance, 
and  more  than  this,  the  reception  which  an 
institute  so  peculiarly  framed  met  with, 
serve  to  manifest  the  singular  taste  of  the 
age." — ^Bbbdcgton^s  Henry  II.  p.  629. 

**  C^EST  une  remarque  importante  a  faire, 
que  de  tons  les  anciens  souverains  monas- 
tiques,  il  n*y  en  a  pas  un  que  fasse  son 
sejour  en  Italic.  Les  Benedictins  de  toutes 
les  congregations,  les  Bernardins,  les  Clu- 
nistes,  les  Premontr^s,  enfin  tous  les  Moines 
de  la  vieille-roche,  si  Ton  peut  se  servir  de 
ce  terme,  ont  leurs  superieurs  immediats 
hors  des  Etats  du  Pape.  De  tous  ceux  des 
Mendians,  au  contraire,  il  n^y  en  a  pas  un 
seul  qui  ne  reside  a  Rome,  et  ne  soit  k  la 
fois  dans  cette  Cour  le  gage  et  Tinstrument 
de  la  soumission  de  tous  ses  sujets  repan- 
dus  dans  Tunivers  chretien.*'  —  Linguet. 
UitiL  de  Jetuitee^  vol.  1,  p.  163. 


*VW%/VS/^'WV^%/WW\/V^ 


Sbb  Lingcet's  view  of  St  Francis's  cha- 
racter in  this  same  chapter  14,  and  in  chap. 
18,  20,  the  ill  effect  which  these  orders  pro- 
duced. 

CLBMEirr  Vin.  told  Card.  D'Ossat  that 
the  Capuchines  **  ne  veulent  en  sorte  du 
monde  se  charger  de  confesser  et  gouvemer 
les  Religieuses ;  et  qu'  k  grande  peine  les 
avoit-on  p{k  faire  ob^ir,  quand  on  leur  com- 
menda  par  plusieurs  fois  de  prendre  la  su- 
perintendence de  celles  de  Rome-** — Lettres 
du  Cakd.  D'Ossat,  tom.  1,  p.  161. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


BowAVENTUiiA  lutroduccd  the  Ave  Ma- 
ria at  vespers. — Cobnejo,  vol.  2,  p.  585. 

'*  El  Papa  Clemente  VUI.  elogiando  a 
nuestra  Seraphica  Religion  dijo,  que  era 


los  huessos,  sobre  los  quales  estkn  los  cimi- 
entos  y  fundamentos,  en  que  se  apoya,  y 
sustenta  la  Iglesia  Universal  y  su  Santa 
Sede.  Y  que  assi  como  S.  Francisco  en  la 
Vision  del  Papa  Innocencio  sustentaba  la 
Iglesia,  assi  la  sustenta  oy  su  Religion.** — 
Fb.  Juan  ANtoNio.  Ch.  de  S.  Franciico  en 
las  Philipiniasy  tom.  1,  p.  286. 


The  Popes  choose  him  for  their  patron  at 
their  coronation. — Ibid. 


"  Some  writers  apply  the  prophecy  in  the 
Apocalypse,  ch.  xx.  v.  1, 2,  to  Innocent  III. 
who  they  say  bound  the  Devil  by  approving 
the  orders  of  the  Dominicans  and  Francis- 
cans.**— LiGHTFooT,  vol.  6,  p.  167. 


^^«/^A/^/^M^M^^^kA^«^^/^^^ 


An  epistle  of  Urban  to  his  legate  in 
France,  that  he  should  allow  the  iriars,  both 
Dominican  and  Franciscan,  to  ride  on  horse- 
back, and  enter  the  nunneries  of  any  order 
whatsoever,  notwithstanding  their  rules  to 
the  contrary.  —  Mabtene  and  Duband. 
Thes.  Novum,  tom*  2,  p.  79. 

"  Fbancis,**  said  Luthbb,  "  was  no  doubt 
an  honest  and  a  just  man.  He  little  thought 
that  such  superstition  and  unbelief  should 
proceed  out  of  his  life.  There  have  been 
so  many  of  those  Grey  Friars,  that  they 
offered  to  send  40,000  of  them  against  the 
Turks,  and  yet  the  monasteries  of  that  order 
should  be  provided  sufficiently.**  —  Coil. 
Mensalioy  p^  370. 


St.  Ahtowio  first  introduced  the  use  of 
the  public  discipline,  &c.  of  penitents  flog- 
ging themselves  till  the  blood  streamed  for 
edification. — Cobnejo,  vol.  2,  p.  316. 

In  the  CJondnuation  of  Whitefield*8 
Journal,  (printed  for  James  Hutton,  second 
edition,  1739)  is  a  story  of  Joseph  Periam, 
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who  was  put  in  Bedlam  for  selling  his 
cloathes  and  giving  the  money  to  the  poor, 
—obeying  the  Gospel,  like  St.  Francis,  lite- 
rally.—P.  98. 


^V\/%/\^%/S/\/%/^^f\/WV\/>/S/\/% 


SDamtntcanjS* 

Letteb  of  Clement  TV.  confirming  their 
breviary,  a.  d.  1267. — Mabtene  and  Du- 
BAJOK  Thes.  Novm^  tom.  2,  p.  502. 


RicJieome.    Plainte  Apohgetique.     1603. 

26.  Accused  of  injuring  the  University 
of  Paris,  by  establishing  colleges  in  the 
provincial  towns,  **  causans  en  cela  encor 
ce  mal,  qu'ils  empeschoient  que  la  jeimesse 
ne  se  civilisast  en  la  langue  fran^oise  et 
moeurs :  et  en  Tafiection  envers  Testat. 

27.  —  "  les  villes  qui  n*ont  point  de  col- 
leges et  cognobsent  nostre  faqon  d'enseigner 
ne  cessent  d'en  demander.** 

32.  They  opened  their  schools  at  Paris 
1564,  **  sur  le  declin  de  Testat  scholastique," 
in  that  noble  University,  occasioned  "  tant 
par  la  mort  de  plusieurs  Docteurs  de  mar- 
que, et  par  ceste  grande  peste  qui  avoit 
deux  ans  auparavant  dissip^  tous  les  col- 
leges, que  par  la  peste  de  Theresie,  qui  avoit 
ou  corrompu  ou  detraque  une  bonne  partie 
des  regens  et  des  auditeurs  des  sciences 
humaines." 

40.  France  considered  a  hot-bed  of  he- 
resy, and  therefore  other  Catholic  countries 
established  Universities,  instead  of  sending 
their  youth  thither  as  theretofore. 

210.  Emanuel  Sa*s  doctrine  that  a  clergy- 
man conspiring  against  the  person  of  the 
king,  is  not  guilty  of  high  treason,  ex- 
plained. 

414-15.  Reason  why  the  members  of  the 
company  retain  the  property  of  their  estates, 
though  they  have  not  the  usufruct. 

423.  Nature  of  their  property.  The  No- 
vitias  and  the  Colleges  "  peuvent  tenir  des 
rentes  en  commun,  qui  sont  aumosnes  fon- 


sieres,  comme  celle  des  Chartreux  et  sem- 
blables.  Les  Maisons  Prophesses  vivent 
d*aumosne  actuellement,  sans  aucun  fonds 
ni  rente,  non  pas  mesme  pour  la  Sacristie, 
ou  Fabrique  de  TEglise." — See  the  pas- 
sage. 

428.  Education,  gratuitous  on  their  part, 
generally. 

536.  The  name  Jesuit  defended. 


v^^^^^^^rf^^^^^v^^^^^^^^'^ 


TreS'huntble  Remonstrance,     1598. 

70-1.  Why  they  select  their  members. 

91.  Why  they  refuse  dignities,  and  ab- 
stain from  state  affairs ! 

97.  The  libraries  which  they  lost. 

99.  Sacrifices  which  their  members  have 
made. 

**  Amongst  the  Jesuits  they  have  a  rule, 
that  they  who  are  unapt  for  greater  studies, 
shall  study  cases  of  conscience." — Culbsh- 
DON,  vol.  1,  p.  304. 

Rabelais  is  the  earliest  writer  who  has 
mentioned  the  Jesuits.  In  his  Catalogue 
des  beaux  livres  de  la  Libraire  de  Sainct 
Victor,  is  this  title,  Le  faguenet  des  Espag- 
nols  supercoquelicantique  par  Fra.  Inigo. — 
See  the  Editor's  note,  tom.  3,  p.  99. 

**  The  Liquisition  of  Toledo  condemned 
fourteen  volumes  of  the  Acta  SS.  on  account 
(I  believe)  of  what  they  contained  con- 
cerning the  pretensions  of  the  Carmelite 
order.  The  CarmeHtes  presented  a  memo- 
rial to  the  King,  requesting  that  silence 
upon  the  subject  of  their  antiquity  might 
be  enjoined  to  all  parties.  And  the  Toledan 
Jesuits  presented  a  memorial  in  opposition 
to  this,  1696."— Batle,  vol.  5,  p.  503.  Sub 
voc.  Diana. 


WV»^^^^^^^>^^^^»^/VS^»^^»»i 


Linguet    Hist,  Impartiale  des  Jesuites, 

They  were  tolerated  at  Paris.  Thuanus 
says,  ."  odio  Protestantum,  quibus  debel- 
landis  isti  homines  nati  credebantur." 
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Linguet  sbews  yerj  ably  in  his  Epistle  to 
the  King  of  Prussia,  that  the  Sorbonne  and 
the  other  Mon.  Orders  professed  just  the 
same  principles  as  the  Jesuits  in  the  time 
of  the  League. 

28.  A  just  criticism  of  the  Lett.  Provin- 
ciales. — **  Elles  flattent  si  agreablement  la 
malignite  humaine:"— how  many  authors 
are  continually  labouring  to  deserve  this 
praise, — ^which  is  in  reality  a  just  sentence 
of  damnation.  218.  False  citations  by  Pas- 
cal. 

150.  He  shows  admirably  well  how  the 
Mendicants  (like  the  Jesuits  after  them) 
came  to  advance  and  act  upon  principles  so 
injurious  to  society. 

159.  The  Jesuits  more  hated  because 
from  the  first  they  had  to  encounter  more 
formidable  and  more  watchful  enemies: — 
enemies  too  whom  the  Pope  could  not 
silence. 

168.  Very  just.  All  the  hatred  has  fallen 
upon  them,  for  actions  in  which  the  whole 
Romish  Church  was  equally  guilty. 

178.  '*  DLx  ans  apres  leur  naissance,  on 
leur  reprochait,  avec  justice  leur  origine 
espagnole." 

178.  "  Les  Espagnols  d*aujourd*hui  ne 
sont  plus  ceux  de  Philippe  II.  mais  les  Je- 
suites  sont  restes  les  memes.  Fondes  par 
un  Espagnol  Autrichien,  composes  d*abord 
enti^rement  d*Espagnols,  soumis  a  la  meme 
domination,  la  faQon  de  penser  des  pre- 
miers membres  est  devenue  invariablement 
celle  de  tout  Tordre." 

Not  so.  For  when  France,  upon  the  de- 
cline of  Spain,  succeeded  to  its  places  of 
dominion,  the  Company  gaUicized, 

204.  Linguet  had  adopted  the  false  notion 
that  they  enriched  themselves  by  commerce. 
But  he  allows  that  their  wealth  had  not 
debauched  them. 

220.  He  regrets  that  education  has  been 
taken  from  the  Jesuits,  and  entrusted  to 
any  who  chose  to  undertake  it.  "  L'en- 
seignemcnt  public  qui  etait  un  art,  devien- 
dra  bientot  entre  leurs  mains  un  metier.** 
And  he  appeals  to  the  condition  of  the  Col- 
leges in  France  at  that  time. 


222-8.  Very  good  this  defence  of  their 
system  of  education. 

245.  Not  true  that  they  did  not  pretend 
to  miracles.  They  did  not  venture  upon 
such  open  exhibitions  as  the  Stigmata. 

True,  that  they  reconciled  in  their  insti- 
tute "  une  entiere  liberte  avec  la  plus  par- 
faite  dependance.'* 

251.  Ignatius*s  leg  after  all  being  too 
short,  he  had  it  stretched  every  day,  "  en 
Tassujettissant  avec  des  eclisses  de  fer." 
Bonhours  is  the  authority  quoted. 

266.  His  scheme  when  he  made  his  fol- 
lowers take  their  first  vows  at  Montmartre, 
1554,  was  to  convert  the  Turks. 

275.  "  II  se  renferma  dans  Rome  avec 
Laines  et  Salmeron,  k  qui  il  crut  trouver 
Tesprit  qu*il  lui  faliait.** 

276.  An  excellent  view  of  their  economy. 
293. 

294.  They  were  the  first  who  gave  gra- 
tuitous education.  Thence  arose  the  hatred 
of  the  Universities. 

296.  And  they  exercised  the  ministry 
without  payment. 

300.  Their  brightest  members  were  never 
entrusted  with  authority  in  the  society.  For 
their  superiors  they  chose  men  who  had  only 
one  belief  **  celui  de  remuer  les  esprits  avec 
adresse." 

304.  Two  Jesuits  sent  to  Ireland,  1541. 

314.  Both  the  Franciscans  and  Domini- 
cans were  looking  to  catch  S.  Francisco 
Boza  as  a  member. 

315.  Linguet  calls  the  Exercises  "  livre 
indecent — fruit  honteux  de  ses  delires." 

320.  They  did  not  renounce  the  cardinal- 
ship. 

321.  Loyola  gave  good  instructions  to 
Laques  and  Salmeron  for  their  conduct  at 
Trent. 

393.  Procession  of  Death  in  triumph  at 
Palermo.    A  Jesuit  pageant. 

396.  "  B  est  certain  que  leur  ordre,  d'ail- 
leurs  le  plus  ^clair^  de  tous,  est  celui  qui  a 
le  plus  appuy^  les  petites  pratiques  de  de- 
votion qui  frappent  les  yeux  et  le  coeur  du 
peuple.*' 

397.  Attempt  at  giving  religious  instruct 
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tion  by  histrionic  dialogues  in  a  church. 

447.  Paul  IV.  made  them  perform  the 
canonical  services,  and  appoint  their  general 
for  a  limited  time. 

Vol.  2. 

64.  Why  it  concerned  them  so  much  nei- 
ther to  be  declared  Secular,  nor  Regulars. 

60.  Management  at  the  Council  of  Trent 
with  regard  to  property,  and  persons  wear- 
ing the  habit  without  taking  the  vows. 

147.  Douay.  Opposed  there  by  the  Uni- 
versity, because  they  taught  gratuitously. 

154.  An  absurd  calumny  that  they  at- 
tempted to  make  Sebastian  establish  a  law 
that  the  kings  of  Portugal  after  him  must 
always  be  Jesuits,  and  elected  by  the  Order, 
as  the  Pope  is  by  the  Cardinals.  The 
calumny  is  most  absurd  :  but  it  is  a  form 
of  elective  monarchy  which  would  have  in- 
sured able  kings. 

388.  Reproached  for  using  castrated  edi- 
tions of  the  classics — as  if  this  had  been  a 
crime. 

Cardinal  D'Ossat  had  always  advised 
the  restoration  of  the  Jesuits  in  France; 
but  a  little  before  his  death,  he  declared 
that  after  what  he  had  read  and  heard  of 
them — (i.  e.  from  themselves) — he  would 
meddle  no  more  in  their  behalf. 

See  the  passage  in  his  Letters,  vol.  5,  p. 
197.  It  is  of  importance,  because  he  was  a 
most  judicious  and  moderate  man. 

**  Un  Espagnol  sans  un  Jesuite,  est  une 
perdrix  sans  orange,"  said  a  Depute  de 
Bourgogne. — Satyre  Menippee,  p.  237. 


Alph,  de  Vargat  de  Stratagemaiis  et  Sophis- 
tnatis  Politicis  Societatis  Jesu,  ad  Monar' 
chiam  Orbis  terrarum  sibi  conficiendum, 
1641. 

12.  Thet  set  themselves  against  S.  Tho- 
mas Aquinas,  taking  advantage  of  his  un- 
popular doctrine  respecting  the  immaculate- 
ness,  and  they  laboured  to  have  that  notion 
declared  an  article  of  faith,  thus  to  procure 


credence  the  more  easily  for  their  own  fa- 
bles, the  Virgin  having  made  known  that 
to  establish  this  was  one  main  reason  why 
the  Company  by  Divine  inspiration  was 
founded.  13. 

17.  Paul  rV.  compelled  them  to  perform 
the  service  of  the  choir ; — ^the  Divine  au- 
thority of  their  Rule  in  this,  and  other  in- 
stances, giving  way,  and  indeed  never  being 
pleaded  when  any  change  was  to  be  made. 

29.  They  taught  the  art  of  war. 

33.  Commerce  recommended  by  them  as 
fitly  to  be  carried  on  by  the  nobles  and  the 
clergy. 

37.  A  boast  that  in  their  Institute  they 
had  realized  all  that  was  excellent  in  Plato*s 
republic. 

43.  Great  preachers  of  persecution,  but 
so  were  all  the  Regulars,  and  this  the  writer 
dishonestly  keeps  out  of  sight. — But  he  well 
applies  the  text  that  the  Lord  was  not  in 
the  wind,  nor  in  the  earthquake,  nor  in  the 
fire,  but  in  the  small  still  voice. 

45.  Nuremberg  says  he  named  himself  in 
infancy  Ignatius, — "  quasi  Ignem  facio,  ut 
significaret  officium  quod  in  Ecclesia  esset 
sortiturus.** 

85.  No  Jesuit  could  for  100  years  com- 
mit a  mortal  sin.  Xavier  obtained  an  ev 
tension  of  the  privilege  for  200  more.  (?) 

97.  Poza's  Marian  mythology.  Matripa- 
ter  vel  Patrimater  he  called  her. 

98.  This  book,  though  condemned  at 
Rome,  they  are  said  to  have  reprinted  at 
Lyons. 

105.  Poza*s  creed  deduced. 

164. 70. 252.  They  made  themselves  many 
enemies  by  obtaining  monasteries  founded 
for  other  Orders ;  these  they  persuaded  the 
Emperor  to  transfer  to  them  for  Colleges ; 
and  they  are  likened  to  Luther  for  this. 


Spiritual  Exercises. 

3.  Moravian  language  in  the  introduc- 
tory prayer. 

10.  Not  a  word  altered  by  the  Censors, 
though  they  were  authorized  to  nukke  any 
alterations. 
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11.  Not  to  be  printed  or  sold  except  for 
the  Society. 

12.  The  course  comprises  meditation, 
contemplation,  mental  and  oral  prayer. 

13.  Divided  into  four  weeks — and  usually 
completed  in  about  thirty  days. 

16.  An  hour  in  each  day's  exercise.  A 
common  temptation  of  the  Devil's  is  to 
shorten  the  time  appointed  for  meditation 
or  prayer. 

17.  Greater  merit  in  the  "opus  ex  voto, 
quam  sine  voto  factum." 

19.  To  be  acconunodated  to  the  weak. 

23.  All  things  on  earth  **  creata  sunt  ho- 
minis  ipsius  causa,  ut  eum  ad  finem  crea- 
tionis  suae  prosequendam  juvent."  . 

24.  At  morning  he  is  to  determine  upon 
correcting  some  one  particular  sin.  At 
noon  to  pray  for  grace  that  he  may  be  en- 
abled to  remember  how  often  he  has  com- 
mitted it,  and  to  avoid  it  in  future.  He  is 
to  have  lines  ruled  each  for  a  sin,  and  make 
a  mark  upon  the  line  for  every  time  he  has 
fallen  into  that  sin  in  the  course  of  the  cur- 
rent day.  At  night  to  sum  up  the  account. 
The  book  is  not  clear  here,  but  I  believe 
the  ruled  paper  related  to  the  sin  of  the 
day,  a  line  for  every  hour ;  every  lapse  into 
it  was  to  be  noted,  and  pricked  down,  and 
the  diminished  score  in  the  latter  lines 
proved  the  progress  of  amendment. 

27.  When  sin  suggests  itself,  the  more 
struggle  the  more  merit. 

34.  What  the  imagination  is  to  pourtray 
as  a  prelude. 

35.  Sin  of  the  angels  to  be  contemplated. 

36.  Then  the  sin  of  Adam  and  Eve, — ^then 
gin  itself,  mortal  and  venial,  and  a  colloquy 
with  Christ  on  the  cross,  to  conclude  with ! 

40.  Exaggerated  self-condemnation. 

41.  Colloquies  with  the  Mother^  the  Son, 
and  the  Father. 

42.  Prelude  de  Inferno. 

44.  What  on  going  to  sleep,  what  on 


46.  Joyful  cogitations  to  be  avoided  in 
this  stage,  and  the  patient  to  be  kept  in 
darkness,  except  when  reading,  or  at  his 
meals. 


47.  Cilices,  chains  and  flagellation. 

50.  Parallel  between  allegiance  to  Christ, 
and  to  an  earthly  king. 

53.  The  Virgin's  house  at  Nazareth,  and 
the  Prelude  there.  54. 

55.  To  imagine  himself  at  the  Nativity. 

62-3.  De  duobus  vexilL's. 

78.  Midnight  contemplations  in  the  third 
week. 

90.  Comfortable  feelings  now  to  be  in- 
duced. 

136.  How  the  devil  acts  during  the  course. 

138.  Celibacy.  139.  Relics,  pilgrimages, 
holy  candles,  &c. 

141.  Perfect  submission  to  the  Church, 
even  if  it  tells  us  that  white  is  black. 

Directorium  in  Exercitia, 

3.  Jesuits  desired  to  inform  the  General 
through  their  respective  Superiors,  if  any 
thing  can  be  added  or  altered  with  advan- 
tage in  the  Course. 

7.  The  Exercises  inspired  —  and  the 
scheme  of  the  Society.  8. 

8-9.  Their  importance  as  the  chief  means 
of  the  Society's  rise  and  progress. 

10.  A  means  of  conversion  when  all  others 
have  failed.  Men  put  themselves  thus  in 
the  way  of  Grace, — out  of  the  way  of  the 
world,  and  in  solitude. 

12.  The  first  Greneral  Congregation  de- 
termined that  a  Directory  should  be  pre- 
pared. 

1 3.  They  are  to  induce  men  to  undergo 
the  Course,  and  carefidly  avoid  giving  any 
cause  to  suspect  that  there  is  a  wish  of 
drawing  them  into  a  religious  profession. 
27.     Egging  on.  107. 

14.  Prudent  proceedings. 

15.  Who  are  fit  subjects  for  the  Course. 
17.  Seclusion  from  all  friends  and  busi- 
ness during  the  Course.  18. 

21.  What  books  are  allowed  to  the  Exer- 
ciser. 

23.  Five  hours  the  daily  allowance.  24. 
Dispensation  of  the  midnight  hour. 

25.  The  place. 
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Expenses, — ^neither  to  be  demanded,  nor 
refused. 

Only  necessary  speech  with  the  attendant. 

26.  This  attendant  may  in  certain  cases 
be  one  of  the  Patient*s  own,  to  whom  he  will 
open  himself  more  freely  than  to  his  Direc- 
tor. 

31.  Fit  times  of  visiting,  early  and  late. 

33.  In  time  of  consolation  he  may  be 
left  much  to  himself. 

34.  Men  like  to  choose,  or  think  that  they 
choose  their  own  way. 

35.  Written  meditations  given  them  that 
the  memory  may  be  spared,  the  whole 
strength  of  the  faculties  being  required  for 
the  understanding  and  the  will. 

35.  Great  danger  of  hurting  the  head  by 
prayer. 

39.  By  this  they  may  reform  other  Or- 
ders in  no  invidious  way,  qualifying  their 
own  members  to  undertake  the  work  of  re- 
formation. 

41.  The  Course  may  be  at  the  patient's 
own  house,  '^quod  aliquando  melius  esse 
potest,  quam  ut  ipsi  domum  nostram  ve- 
niant  et  instructorem :  prsesertim  cum  sunt 
personae  Illustriores,  quia  sic  facilius  res  ce- 
latur."  But  retreat  is  best — to  the  country 
or  to  a  convent. 

43.  How  women  are  to  be  dealt  with ; — 
for  whom  however  the  Course  was  not  de- 
signed. 

43.  Novices  to  have  the  Exercises  piece- 
meal. 

46.  Others  of  the  Order  to  go  through 
them  for  their  own  amendment. 

52.  The  consideration  of  our  latter  end 
the  foimdation  of  this  Course,  "quia  est 
basis  totius  sedificii  moralis  et  spiritualis.** 

54.  Every  man  has  some  ruling  vice. 

One  must  be  selected  to  begin  with. 

57.  Why  the  first  Exercise  is  called  of 
the  three  Powers. 

58.  Too  much  imagination  must  not  be 
directed  to  the  Preludes. 

6 1 .  The  Colloquies  are  what  require  most 
reverence. 

64.  General  Confession  to  be  advised,  at 
the  end  of  the  first  Week. 


72.  "ApplicatioSensuum."  This  accords 
iU  with  the  caution  given  at  p.  58. 

81.  How  the  person  who  makes  his  Sec- 
tion sure  is  to  choose  rejecting  all  thoughts 
but  the  one  needful. 

84.  He  must  be  watchful  in  detecting  the 
false  logic  of  the  devil. 

85.  Choice  of  a  religious  state — and  of 
which.  86. 

105.  No  vow  to  be  made  when  the  choice 
is  fixed,  lest  it  be  repented  when  the  spirit 
flags. 

122.  The  first  Week*s  Course  is  purga- 
tive, the  second  partly  purgative  and  partlj 
illuminative,  and  so  the  third.  The  fourth 
unctive* 

124.  Ill  consequences  of  passing  per  sal- 
tum  to  the  unctive  Course. 

126-7.  Precautions  after  the  Course. 


WW^^^^^^^^^^^^A^^^^ 


Francisco  de  Saktzar.  Afedos  y  Catuide' 
raciones  devotas  sobre  hs  quatro  Novisti' 
tnoSy  ahadidas  a  los  Exercio909  de  la  Pri' 
mera  Senuma,     lOth  edition^  1758. 

Such  helps  as  this  were  much  wanted, 
many  such  therefore  had  been  prepared; 
but  this,  which  long  circulated  in  MS.  was 
found  the  best. 

1-2.  First  Prelude. 

3.  This  is  a  good  consideration,  that  all 
creatures  except  man,  fulfil  the  end  of  their 
creation. 

22-3.  The  presentation  of  his  own  sinful 
state. 

39.  "  If  any  one  held  me  suspended  by  a 
single  rope  from  the  top  of  a  high  tower, 
should  I  dare  provoke  him  ?  Yet  Lord,*" 
&c. 

48.  Moravian  language. 

52.  Renunciation  of  his  parents,  and  of 
his  senses. 

54.  Christ  represented  in  terrors. 

98.  Prayer  for  charity  to  the  Virgin. 

120.  Representation  of  death. 

133-4.  Of  burial. 

137.  A  particular  Judgement. 

138.  The  Guardian  Angel  accusing  him. 
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190.  Of  30,000  who  died  at  the  same 
time  with  S.  Bernard,  only  five  souls  were 
saved. 

Of  6000  at  another  time,  three  souls  went 
to  Purgatory,  one  to  Heaven,  the  rest  to 
the  Pit,  whence  nulla  est  redemptio. 


Begtda  Societatis.     1635. 

4.  Its  end  the  good  of  others. 

Their  vocation. 

No  austerities  required, — ^permitted  only. 
35. 

6.  Every  member  must  be  contented  to 
be  constantly  observed,  and  to  have  all  his 
defects  reported. 

11.  No  fees  for  any  of  their  ministerial 
functions. 

16.  Every  temptation  must  be  confessed. 

17.  No  part  to  be  taken  in  political  affairs. 
24. 

22.  At  the  summons  of  the  bell,  they  must 
instantly  repair  to  it,  ^^  statim  vel  imperfect^ 
litteri  relictA." 

Every  one  must  keep  his  own  cell  clean, 
and  be  his  own  chamberlain. 

33.  Subordination. 

36.  The  Superior,  and  aU  others  in  au- 
thority, must  every  year  take  upon  them- 
selves some  of  the  menial  offices  of  the 
house. 

All  letters  to  be  inspected. 

37.  No  musical  instruments  allowed. 
Pupils  not  to  have  their  time  employed 

in  devotional  exercises. 

38.  A  holyday,  or  at  least  a  half  one 
every  week. 

89.  Every  scholar  reported  to  the  Pro- 
vincial. 

44.  Not  to  undertake  the  care  of  Nuns. 

45.  Not  to  visit  or  write  to  women,  ex- 
cept for  great  cause.  Women  not  to  enter 
their  Ck>lleges. 

48-9.  Rules  for  deportment,  and  for  car- 
rying a  Jesuitical  face. 

68.  They  must  know  the  Exercises  tho- 
roughly. 

69.  Deportment  when  hearing  confession. 


70.  And  with  women. 

71.  The  Superior  may  allow  them  to  re- 
ceive money. 

75.  Not  to  reprove  Dignities  in  their 
sermons, — ^nor  meddle  with  news. 

76.  Not  to  jest  or  relate  idle  tales  in  their 
sermons. — To  prepare  their  discourses,  and 
never  either  in  sermon  or  lecture  exceed 
an  hour. 


^fie  €)ratortait0* 

ELkviNO  been  instituted  late,  and  in  fa- 
vourable circumstances,  Linoust  says  they 
have  retained  nothing  ^^de  larouille  monas- 
tique.  C*est  le  plus  respectable,  et  peut-etre 
le  seul  respectable  des  ordres  religieuses. 
C*st  le  seul  au  moins  qu*on  n*ait  jamais  ac- 
cuse ni  d*ambition,  ni  d*avidit^,  ni  de  bas- 
sesse,  ni  de  cniaut^." — Hist.  Imp.  des  •/«- 
suites,  vol.  1,  p.  180. 


"  At  Clonenagh,  near  Montrath,  in  Ire- 
land, are  cemeteries  for  men  and  women 
distinct  from  each  other,  by  order  of  St. 
Fintan.  It  would  have  been  a  breach  of 
chastity  for  monks  and  nuns  to  lie  interred 
within  the  same  inclosure."  —  Ledwich, 
Antiquities  of  Ireland,  p.  99. 

^  In  the  act  of  confession  a  woman  is  to 
place  herself  beside  the  Confessor,  not  be- 
fore him,  and  not  very  near,  so  that  he  may 
hear  her  but  not  see  her  face,  for  the  pro- 
phet Habakkuk  says,  the  face  of  a  woman 
shall  sup  up  as  the  East  Wind.** — Partida, 
1,  tit.  4,  ley  26. 

HosTUNS.  quoted  in  the  Gloss. 

'^If  upon  the  death  of  a  Monk  any  money 
was  found  in  his  possession  it  was  to  be 
buried  with  him  in  a  dunghill.  But  the 
Gloss,  adds  that  not  all  the  money — thirty 
pence  will  be  sufficient  as  a  sign  of  his 
damnation.** — Ibid.  vol.  1,  tit.  7,  ley  14. 
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ANTHOLOGIA  KATHOLIKA. 

Mythologia  Hispana, 

"Db  qualquier  Santo  de  quien  otro  Santo 
sabemos  que  escribio  su  historia,  luego  nos 
damos  por  satisfechos,  j  con  reverencia 
tenemos  por  muy  verdadero  j  de  grande 
autoridad  todo  lo  que  alii  se  cuenta." — Am- 

BBOSIO  DE  MOBALES,  t.  4,  p.  291.    GaBIBAT, 

7.  1. 

DuBiNG  the  night  of  the  Nativity  there 
was  no  darkness  in  Spain :  a  luminous  cloud, 
bright  and  effulgent  as  the  sun,  irradiated 
the  whole  country.  —  Mobales,  9.  1.3. 
Lucas,  Ind, 

The  histories  of  the  Saints  do  not  al- 
ways accord,  but  "  es  cosa  piadosa  y  devota 
tener  por  cierto,  lo  que  las  Iglesias  particu- 
lares  rezan  en  las  fiestas  de  sus  propios 
Santos." — Mobales,  9.  14.  3. 


Mythologia  Hispanica. 

FiBST  the  legend  of  Santiago  and  of  the 
Pillar  of  Zaragoza.  For  these  see  Gabibat 
and  the  Annales  de  Galicia^  as  well  as  for 
the  topical  histories. 


«A^^^^/^%/W\/\/\/W/%/VS^iA/\A 


St  Torpes, 

Who  made  this  noble  lie,  or  when  was  it 
made? 

"  Li  the  days  of  Nero  there  lived  at  Sines 
on  the  coast  of  Alemtejo,  a  Christian  lady 
named  Celerina.  She  had  revelations  that 
some  great  treasure  was  shortly  to  come  to 
her  by  sea,  and  therefore  ofken  went  to  the 
beach  to  look  for  it,  and  at  last  she  saw  a 
boat  come  driving  on  without  sail  or  oar, 
or  living  soul  to  guide  it,  but  on  it  came 
and  safely  entered  the  port  and  came  to 
shore.*  Celerina  went  on  board  and  found 
the  dead  body  of  a  man  mangled  by  various 

»  May  17. 


torture  and  his  throat  cut.  There  was  no- 
thing with  the  corpse  except  a  cock  and  a 
dog.  The  pious  lady,  knowing  by  revela- 
tion and  by  the  incorruptibility  and  sweet 
savour  of  the  body,  that  it  was  the  precious 
corpse  of  S.  Torpes  the  IVlartyr,  had  it 
buried  in  a  fitting  sepulchre  on  the  place 
where  it  had  stranded,  and  then  a  church 
was  erected  and  altars  to  his  honour." — M. 
LUSITANA,  2.  5.  6. 

^*  Now  the  aforesaid  Saint  Torpes  was  a 
Roman  Courtier,  the  friend  and  favourite 
of  Nero,  and  he  being  a  courtier  must  be 
the  chief  person  meant  by  St.  Paul  when 
he  says,  AU  the  Saints  salute  youy  but  chiefly 
they  who  are  of  Ctesar^s  household ;  •  and  it 
must  have  been  owing  to  his  interest  with 
the  Emperor  that  the  Christians  were  not 
persecuted  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign  and 
that  St.  Paul  was  enabled  to  preach  so  long 
in  Rome,  and  introduced  to  Seneca,  with 
whom  he  became  so  intimate.  However 
the  Christianity  of  Torpes  was  detected 
when  he  was  with  Nero  at  Pisa,  and  he  was 
delivered  up  to  Sattelicius,  the  Pisan  Go- 
vernor, who,  though  a  Pagan,  proceeded  to 
convert  him  in  a  right  Catholic  manner. 
First  he  put  him  in  irons  and  cast  him  into 
a  dungeon ;  then  he  advised  him  in  a  friendly 
manner  to  regard  his  own  interest,  and  then 
tormented  him,  till  the  house  fell  in  and 
killed  him  and  all  his  Gentiles,  leaving  the 
Saint  unhurt.  Silvinus,  his  son,  succeeded 
in  his  stead;  turned  a  leopard  loose  at  him, 
who  fawned  at  his  feet,  and  then  a  lion, 
who,  as  he  ran  rampant,  fell  down  dead. 
After  more  whippings  he  was  carried  to  the 
Temple  of  Diana  before  the  Emperor.  This 
temple  was  a  most  rare  device ;  it  was  all 
of  metal,  supported  upon  ninety  columns, 
whose  sun,  moon,  and  stars  were  made,  and 
all  by  mechanism  performed  their  revolu- 
tions, and  showers  at  times  were  let  fall 
from  the  roof,  and  thunder  produced,  and 
by  underground  engines  the  whole  edifice 
would  have  an  earthquake  of  its  own.  Here 


^  Philippians  iv.  22. 
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Torpes  was  led,  and  when  Nero  bade  him 
offer  incense,  and  live  and  be  again  his  fa- 
vourite, he  lifled  up  his  eyes,  and  called  on 
Christ,  and  a  real  earthquake  shook  down 
the  whole  fabric,  the  costliest  of  all  Nero's 
works.  But  nobody  was  hurt.  Silvinus, 
for  miracles  never  affected  Pagans,  then 
dragged  him  to  the  banks  of  the  Arno,  cut 
his  throat,  and  put  his  body  with  the  cock 
and  the  dog  into  the  boat. 

A.D.  1521.  D.  Theotonio  de  Braganza, 
Archbishop  of  Evora,  having  accounts  of 
the  site  of  the  ruined  church,  searched  for 
the  body,  and  com  grandes  averiguagois  e  ex- 
periencias^  the  precious  reliques  were  found 
and  were,  by  special  commission  from  Sex- 
tus  y.  approved  and  acknowledged  for  the 
very  reliques  of  this  very  Saint ! 

This  date  is  evidently  false,  for  it  is  be- 
fore D.  Theotonio  was  born. 

The  names  indicate  an  ignorant  invent<or 
in  an  ignorant  age.  What  inference  from 
the  planetarian  temple  ? 

But  let  what  can  be  made  of  the  tale 
hUtoricaUy^  I  will  make  a  Poem  of  it  thus 
to  end  : 

Now  this  is  the  tale  of  St.  Torpes 
And  you  will  believe  it,  I  hope. 

The  Story  was  told  by  the  Cock  of  the  Saint, 
And  confirmed  by  the  Bull  of  the  Pope. 


The  Seven  Bishops, 

ToR<iUATU8,  Indalecius,  Euphrasius,  Ce- 
cilius,  Secundus,  Thesiphon,  and  Hesicius, 
were  sent  by  Peter  and  Paul  to  Spain.  They 
arrived  on  the  coast  of  Granada,  and  landed 
near  Guadiz,  then  Acci.  Here  they  rested 
in  a  pleasant  field,  and  sent  their  young 
men  to  the  city  for  food.  There  was  a  fes- 
tival that  day  in  the  city  to  the  Idols.  The 
worshippers  beholding  the  strange  dress  of 
these  foreigners,  concluded  that  they  pro- 
fessed a  different  religion,  and  that  their 
appearance  was  an  insult  and  profanation 
of  the  rites.    They  pursued  them  to  put 


them  to  death ;  but  as  soon  as  the  Chris- 
tians had  crost  the  bridge,  the  arch  fell  in 
under  their  pursuers.  Great  part  of  the 
Accitanians  in  consequence  were  converted, 
and  Torquatus  remained  among  them  as 
their  bishop.  An  olive  tree  planted  by  his 
hand  was  for  many  ages  shewn  before  his 
church,  and  was  believed  to  produce  fruit 
miraculously  on  the  day  of  his  feast.  The 
other  six  settled  in  different  parts  of  Spain, 
and  these  were  the  Saints  who  first  intro- 
duced Mass  into  the  country. — Mob^jles, 
9.  13. 
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Enochs  Elijah,  and  St,  John. 

Enoch,  Elijah,  and  St.  John,  are  all  liv- 
ing and  to  confront  Antichrist  as  witnesses 
of  the  three  periods  of  nature,  of  the  Law, 
and  of  the  Gospel.  Among  many  reasons 
for  affirming  this  of  St.  John,  one  is  that 
Christ  said  he  and  Santiago  were  to  drink 
of  his  cup,  and  it  is  certain  that  he  has  not 
been  martyred  yet. — Ibid.  2.  5.    Tit.  2. 

Thst  are  in  Paradise ;  and  the  Cardinal 
Hugo  says  that  Elijah  was  carried  to  a  se- 
cret part  of  the  earth,  where  he  remains  in 
great  tranquillity,  y  sosiegOy  of  body  and  of 
spirit.  This  secret  part  of  the  earth  may 
certainly  mean  the  Garden  of  Eden.  St. 
Amaro  got  to  Paradise.  See  for  his  life. — 
ToB<iUEMADA,  Mou,  Indian,  vol.  2,  p.  530. 


The  Virgin  did  indeed  die,  but  as  she 
alone  of  all  creatures  was  free  from  original 
sin,  so  she  alone  was  exempt  from  the  pain 
of  death ;  born  without  sin  she  died  with- 
out suffering ;  and  it  is  to  be  believed  that 
her  most  holy  body  is  together  with  her  soul 
in  heaven,  since  it  has  never  been  found  in 
this  world.  Where  if  it  had  been,  we  can- 
not but  suppose  that  in  so  great  a  number 
of  years  her  precious  Son  would  have  re- 
vealed it  to  some  one  of  so  many  his  saints, 
martyrs,  and  confessors  as  have  flourished 
in  his  church  militant. — Garibat,  7.  4. 
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She  had  a  will  in  the  business  of  redemp- 
tion. 

^^  ella  siendo  elegida 
su  intencion  fue  de  parir 
e  escusar  nos  el  morir 

Y  administrar  nos  la  vida," 

Las  400  Respuestas^  t.  1,  p.  28. 

The  Apostles  hid  themselves  on  the  day  of 
the  Crucifixion  and  the  following  Saturday, 
for  fear  of  the  Jews,  and  had  lost  all  hope 
and  all  faith.  The  Virgin  was  the  only 
person  who  believed  that  he  would  rise 
again — the  lumen  Jidei  remansit  in  her  only. 
—1  Partida,  tit.  23,  ley  6. 

Joseph  Fbancesco  Bobbi,  a  scoundrel 
of  the  17th  century,  attempted  to  set  up  a 
new  system  of  Christianity,  of  which  the 
leading  doctrine  was  that  the  Virgin  Llary 
was  the  only  daughter  of  God,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  incarnate. 


«^^%/W%^^k/S/\/\^^^h/V\/%^b/N^\^ 


The  Creed. 


The  parts  of  the  Creed  are  allotted  to 
the  several  Apostles  with  sufficient  pro- 
priety of  tradition  or  invention. 

*  St  Peter  began — I  believe  in  God  the 
Father  Almighty,  Maker  of  heaven  and 
earth.  St.  John,  and  in  Jesus  Christ  his 
only  Son  our  Lord.  Santiago,  who  was 
conceived  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  bom  of  the 
Virgin  Mary.  St.  Andrew,  suffered  under 
Pontius  Pilate,  was  crucified  dead  and  bu- 
ried. St.  Philip,  he  descended  into  hell. 
St.  Thomas,  on  the  third  day  he  rose  again 
from  the  dead.  St.  Bartholomew,  he  as- 
cended into  heaven,  and  sitteth  on  the 
right  hand  of  God  the  Father.  St.  Mat- 
thew, from  whence  he  shall  come  to  judge 
the  quick  and  the  dead.    St.  James  the  Less, 

*  The  authority  is  &  Sermon  2.  Dom.  Palm,  at- 
tributed to  St.  Augustine.  It  lb  said  that  there 
has  scarcely  been  any  heresy  which  is  not  contra- 
dicted by  some  part  or  other  of  the  creed,  and 
many  modem  heretics  con  damnata  propomione 
have  held  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  salvation 
to  beheve  any  thing  more  than  what  was  contained 
therein. — Bebnina.  1.  5. 


I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  St«  Simon, 
the  Holy  Cathollck  Church,  the  conuna- 
nion  of  Saints.  St  Judas,  the  forgiveness 
of  sinners.  St.  Mathias,  the  resuirectioD 
of  the  body  and  the  life  everlasting.  I 
suppose  they  all  said  Amen  together.— 1 
Partida,  tit.  3,  ley.  1. 

Now  these  are  called  articles  —  quasi 
^rfrcu/t— joints  of  the  faith. 

The  mystery  of  the  number  seven  is  ob- 
servable here ;  seven  articles  relate  to  the 
divinity,  seven  to  the  humanity  of  Christ— 
Ibid,  ley  2. 

The  sacraments  are  seven  because  seven 
evils  proceeded  from  the  fall,  and  each  has 
its  peculiar  antidote  or  remedy  appointed. 
Original  sin  is  taken  away  by  baptism, 
mortal  sins  by  penitence,  venial  by  extreme 
unction,  ignorance  by  ordination,  weakness 
of  spirit  by  confirmation,  frailty  of  the 
flesh  by  matrimony,  the  evil  nature  by  the 
eucharist. — Ibid.  tit.  4,  ley  1. 


^^>v^^^^^\^^^^^^^^^^^^^»^^ 


The  Legend  of  St.  Iria  or  Erea  must  be 
related  as  from  her  the  ancient  Scalabis, 
or  Julium  Prsesidium,  has  acquired  the 
name  Santarem. 

Eria  being  a  pious  child  was  entrusted 
to  two  aunts,  both  religionists  in  a  nunnery 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nabao,  now  adjoining 
the  bridge  of  Tomar.  Britaldo,  son  of  the 
lord  of  the  land  fell  in  love  with  her,  and 
fell  sick  for  pure  despair,  never  having  told 
his  love  for  he  knew  it  to  be  hopeless.  Erea 
knew  by  revelation  the  secret  cause  of  hb 
malady,  went  to  him  and  reasoned  with 
him  in  so  holy  and  efi*ectual  a  strain  that 
Britaldo  said  he  was  contented,  and  only 
besought  that  no  other  man  might  ever  ob- 
tain the  love  which  he  would  cease  to  de- 
sire, for  that  would  drive  him  to  desperate 
vengeance. 

It  came  to  pass  that  Remigio,  the  vir- 
gin's tutor,  yielded  to  the  devil's  power  and 
tempted  her,  but  in  vain.  To  revenge  his 
disappointment  he  gave  her  the  juice  of 
certain  herbs,  which  made  her  swell  and 
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appear  pregnant.  Every  bodj  believed  her 
Bhime^  the  report  reached  Britaldo.uid  by 
hia  orders  a  knight  seiced  her  while  she  vas 
prajing  on  the  shore  of  the  river,  stripped 
her,  reproached  her  for  her  incontinautM, 
cut  her  throat,  and  threw  the  body  into  the 
stream.  It  was  of  course  supposed  that 
she  had  either  fled  to  conceal  her  honour, 
or  perhaps  destroyed  herself.  But  her 
uncle  Selio,  a  holy  abbot,  was  informed  by 
revelation  of  all  that  had  pasaed  and  where 
he  should  find  her  body,  buried  by  angeb. 
AH  this  he  related  to  the  people  when  as- 
sembled in  church,  and  went  with  them  to 
see  it  confirmed.  The  corpse  had  been 
carried  into  the  Zeiere  and  by  that  into 
the  Tagus,  and  left  at  the  foot  of  the  rock 
or  hill  whereon  the  town  then  called  Ju- 
lium  Pnesidium  was  built.  Here  they 
found  it  in  a  tomb  the  work  of  the  angels, 
redolent  of  sanctity  and  in  the  beauty  of 
beatitude.  They  would  have  removed  this 
marvelloas  tomb  to  her  convent,  but  no 
human  strength  could  lift  it,  they  therefore 
were  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  a 
lock  of  her  hair,  and  a  reliquc  of  the  shift, 
the  only  garment  which  the  murderer  had 
left  her.  The  Tagus  then  turned  her  stream 
a  little,  and  covered  the  sepulchre.  I  take 
this  to  be  one  of  those  tales  which  were  not 
be  believed  by  the 


King  Dinis  and  Queen  S.  Isabel  wishing 
to  ascertain  this  miracle,  the  river  opened 
and  left  a  path  to  the  tomb,  but  they  could 
not  open  it  to  remove  the  reliques.  He 
I^aced  a  mark  upon  the  spot. — M.  Lvsrr. 
2.  6.  24. 

Reliet 
Wire  formerly  a  jueeuary  of  religion. 
By  the  fifth  African  or  Carthagenian  Coun- 
cil no  church  could  be  built  without  them. 
They  were  to  be  in  the  altar,  so  fastened 
that  they  could  not  be  got  at  without  en- 
tirely destroying  it,  hence  it  was  said  in 
the  mass  "  Oramus  te  Domine  per  merita 
Sanctorum,  quorum  reliquiu  hie  sunt,"  &c. 


and  then  the  priest  kissed  the  altar.  The 
custom  in  the  time  of  Moaalu  waa  no 
longer  in  use. — 10.  9.  33. 

MoKU.ES  accounts  well  for  the  relics  of 
the  Archangel  Michael,  which  Garibay  had 
pronounced  impossible :  it  was  some  earth 
or  stone  from  the  cave  in  Mount  Garganas 
where  he  had  miraculously  appeared. — 
Ibid.  10.  9.  36. 


Purgatori/. 
FvROATOKT  is  closc  U>  hell,  but  the  soul 
is  sometimes  punished  in  the  grave,  and 
sometimes  on  the  spot  where  it  has  sinned. 
Apparitions  have  revealed  this. — Zat  400 
RetpuetUu,  p.  1,  ff.  74. 

Akd  purgatory-fire  is  the  same  as  hell- 
fire — by  some  sort  of  Rmnford  contrivance. 
—Ibid.  p.  2,  ff.  69. 

Hbll,  purgatory  and  the  two  limbo's  are 
all  called  injierwi.  The  limbo  of  the  pa- 
triarchs and  prophets  is  a  deep  abyss,  the 
other  is  for  unbaptized  children. — Ibid.  p. 
2,  ff.  70. 


Thk  first  saint  who  had  a  church  dedi- 
cated to  her  honour  after  the  Apostles 
Peter  and  Paul  was  St.  Agnes,  the  second 
St.  Laurence.  Constantine  according  to 
P.  Damasus  built  one  over  his  grave.  There 
is  nothing  improbable  in  his  legend :  he 
was  archdeacon  to  P.  Sextus  II.  and  had 
the  treasures  of  die  church  in  charge.  In 
Valerian's  persecution  the  Pope  was  mar- 
tyred, and  LaurentiuB  tortured  to  make 
him  discover  the  money.  He  had  distri- 
buted it  among  the  poor,  expecting  this. 
On  this  account  hia  death  was  more  cruel 
than  that  of  Sextus.  He  was  broiled,  and 
during  the  torments  said  to  the  Emperor 
who  was  present,  '  Turn  me — for  this  side 
is  done — and  you  may  begin  to  eat'  In 
this  nothing  is  unlikely  except  that  Vale- 
rian himself  should  have  looked  on.  Auto 
da  f&  have  been  the  spectacles  of  none 
but  Catholic  kings. — Mobai.es,  9.  46.  22. 
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No  sunt  iToa  more  je*louB  of  hia  honour. 
P.  Pelagiua  II.  wished  to  ndom  hia  eepul- 
chre,  and  not  knoiriag  in  what  part  of  the 
church  it  laj,  ordered  the  monk  and  tni- 
niaters  of  the  church  to  dig  all  over  it. 
Though  all  who  were  eraplojed  were  reli- 
gious, and  though  when  tbej  saw  the  body, 
not  one  ventured  to  touch  it,  every  one 
died  within  ten  daja.  San  Gregoiy,  the 
immediate  auccesaor  of  Pelogius  relates  this. 
Lib.  3,  epist.  30.  (is  the  cpiatle  genuine  P) 
Perhaps  thej  let  out  an  iofectioua  fever,  but 
I  believe  there  would  be  no  other  bodies 
in  the  church.  "  When  I  was  a  young  lad 
at  Salamanca,"  says  Mdbalbs,  "  a  rich  Hi- 
dalgo who  had  two  horsea  sent  the  best  to 
be  shod  oQ  St.  Laurence's  daj.  The  black- 
smith begged  him  to  nae  hb  other  beast 
that  day,  and  not  insist  that  the  work  should 
be  done  on  a  day  so  sacred.  The  Hidalgo 
insisted,  and  the  horse  on  hia  way  home 
was  taken  ill  and  died  in  two  hours.  I 
myself  aaw  him  at  the  farriers  where  they 
were  endeavouring  to  save  him,  and  heard 
the  blacksmith  lamenting  that  his  warning 
had  been  given  in  vain." — Ibid.  30.  1. 

TkeCrou. 

Adam  being  now  ready  to  die,  felt  a  fear 
of  death,  and  desired  earnestly  a  branch 
from  the  Tree  of  Life  in  Paradiae.  He 
therefore  aent  one  of  hit  sons  thither  to 
fetch  one,  in  hope  that  he  night  escape  this 
dreadM  reward  of  ain.  The  son  went,  and 
made  his  petition  to  the  cherub  who  guard- 
ed the  gate,  and  received  f^m  him  a 
bough ;  but  Adam  meanwhile  had  depart- 
ed, he  therefore  planted  it  on  hia  father's 
grove ;  it  struck  root  and  grew  into  a  great 
tree,  and  attracted  the  whole  nature  of 
Adam  to  its  nutriment. 

Thia  tree  together  with  the  bones  of 
Adam  from  beneath  it,  was  preserved  in 
the  ark.  AAer  the  waters  had  abated  Noah 
divided  these  relics  among  his  sons.  The 
skull  was  Shem's  share.  He  buried  it  in  a 
mountain  of  Jndiea,  called  from  thence 
Calvary  and  Grolgotha,  or  the  place  of  a 


SkuO,  in  the  singular.  The  tree  was  by  re- 
markable providence  preserved  and  made 
into  the  cross  on  which  Christ  was  crucified, 
and  this  cross  was  erected  in  that  very  place 
where  Adam's  aknll  was  buried.  "  So  that 
he  who  perpends  the  matter  well  shall  God 
that  whole  Adam  aa  it  were  is  recollected 
in  and  under  the  cross,  and  so  with  an  ad- 
mirable tic,  conjoined  to  the  vivifical  na- 
ture itself:  which  how  pleasant,  efficacioiu 
and  full  of  consolation  let  each  one  consi- 
der; for  he  that  deserved  death  ia  preseDl 
in  and  under  the  cross,  and  he  that  re- 
paired life,  yea  that  ia  life  Itself,  is  affixed 
to  the  cross ;  the  true  concordance  of  life 
and  death,  of  a  sinless  Saviour  aud  sinful 
man ;  whereby  life  is  united  to  death,  and 
Christ  to  Adam,  not  without  the  superin- 
fuaion  of  blood,  like  celestial  dew  for  bet- 
ter and  more  fecundity,  that  ao  Adam  and 
his  posterity  eating  of  the  fruit  of  this  trani- 
planted  tree  might  be  really  transplanted 
into  Christ,  and  by  a  certain  celestial  mag- 
netism and  sympathy  attracted  to  heaven, 
translated  to  life,  and  made  heirs  of  happi- 

The  leamd parto/lht  Afitmial  Treatiiecf 
TeiUxeliiu,  heing  a  noAtral  AeccmKl  of  Out 
Tree  of  Lift  and  of  the  Tree  ofKnoiHedgt 
of  Oood  and  Eeil,  with  a  Myttieal  Interprt- 
tation  of  that  great  Secret,  to  vU,  the  Cabal- 
Utieal  Coneordmue  qfthe  Tree  of  Life  aid 
Death,  of  CArirf  ond  Aiam.— Trans-  by  N. 
Tgbhbk,  ^i\ofiaBfic,  London,  1657. 

When  the  Queen  of  Sheba  was  on  her 
way  to  Jerusalem,  she  had  to  cross  certUD 
beama  laid  by  way  of  bridge,  but  being 
illumined  by  the  spirit  of  prophecy  she 
turned,  and  aaying  "  she  would  not  put  her 
feet  upon  that  whereon  the  Saviour  of  the 
world  was  to  auffer,"  she  desired  Solo- 
mon to  remove  the  predestinated  timber. 
— Babbos,  3. 4. 2.  from  the  AbyatiidaH  Tra- 

No  BuiTering  was  ever  equal  to  that  of 
the  Redeemer,  because   as   his  body  waa 
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without  defect,  it  was  so  much  the  more 
susceptible,  all  bodies  being  more  suscepti- 
ble in  proportion  as  they  are  more  perfect. 
Even  Adam  before  the  fall  could  not  by 
possibility  have  endured  so  much,  he  being 
made  only  of  clay.  "  Y  el  cuerpo  de  Christo 
fue  formado  de  la  purissima  sangre  de  la 
virgin  sin  manzella.**  Moreover  a  redemp- 
tion was  to  be  effected  as  much  by  justice 
as  by  love.  He  bore  at  that  time  the  pain 
which  all  the  sins  of  mankind  deserved. — 
Las  400  RespueOas,  p.  2,  f.  112. 

Immediately  after  the  resurrection,  as 
soon  all  the  children  of  men  are  risen  and 
collected  together  in  expectation  of  their 
doom.  "  Sabemos  que  de  repente  se  ha  de 
abrir  no  Ceo  huma  grande  porta,  et  que  a 
primeira  cousa  que  todos  verfto  sahir  por 
ella,  cercada  de  resplandores  bastantes  a 
escurecer  o  Sol  (se  ainda  ouvera  Sol)  serk 
a  mesma  sagrada  Cruz,  em  que  o  Redemp- 
tor  do  mundo  padecco,  reservada  so  ella 
do  incendio,  et  reunida  de  todas  as  partes 
de  Christendade,  onde  esteve  dividida  et 
adorada.'* — Vietba,  Sermoeru^  tom.  2,  p. 
489.     See  also  Ibid.  tom.  7,  p.  255. 


v^^^^^v^^^^^^^/^^^^^^^^ 


BaptUm, 

**  The  chrism  was  to  be  made  of  oil  and 
balsam,  denoting  good  inclination  and  good 
appearances.  The  person  was  to  be  anointed 
twice  with  fioly  oil  before  the  baptismal  act; 
once  on  the  breast,  to  expel  all  evil  and  sin- 
fulness and  inspire  good  thoughts ;  once  on 
the  back,  to  expel  slothfulness  and  strength- 
en to  good  works.  After  baptism  twice  with 
chrism^  in  the  shape  of  a  cross,  on  the  head, 
that  he  may  have  understanding  to  give  a 
reason  for  his  faith ;  and  on  the  forehead, 
that  he  may  have  courage  to  confess. — 1 
Partida,  tit.  4,  ley  14,  15.  The  chrism 
was  only  to  be  made  on  Good  Friday. — P.  1, 
tit.  10,  ley  13. 

At  consecrating  a  church,  the  walls  and 
altars  were  to  be  anointed  with  chrism. — 
Ibid,  ley  16. 


In  the  seventeenth  and  last  council  of 
Toledo,  it  was  decreed  that  the  baptistery 
should  be  shut  up  and  scaled  with  the  epis- 
copal seal  all  the  year  till  Good  Friday,  on 
which  day  the  bishop,  in  his  pontificals,  was 
with  great  solemnity  to  open  it ;  in  token 
that  Christ  by  his  passion  and  resurrection 
had  opened  the  way  to  heaven  for  man- 
kind, as  on  that  day  the  hope  was  opened 
of  obtaining  redemption  by  this  holy  sacra- 
ment.— Morales,  12.  62.  3. 

See  Collect.  Qothica^  for  an  Athanasian 
miracle. 
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EUjah, 

^^  This  is  he,  who,  though  he  continue  a 
man,  yet  waxeth  he  not  old  ; — this .  is  he 
that  is  reserved  for  a  captain  of  war  against 
Antichrist ; — this  is  he  that  in  the  end  of  the 
world  will  turn  all  men  from  lying  and  de- 
ceit unto  God.  Afore  his  mother  was  de- 
livered of  him,  his  father  saw  in  a  vision 
the  angels  saluting  him,  all  in  white,  wrap- 
ping him  with  flames  of  fire  as  it  were 
swathing  bands,  and  nourishing  him  with 
fire  as  if  it  had  been  usual  food  or  pap." — 

DOROTUEUS. 

Enoch  and  Elias  are  preserved,  accord- 
ing to  the  opinion  of  grave  expositors,  to  be 
witnesses  of  God's  judgements  (*er  teste^ 
munhas  de  sens  juizios),  one  in  the  state  of 
the  law  of  nature,  the  other  in  the  state  of 
the  written  law, — to  which,  I  suppose,  St. 
John  is  to  be  added  for  the  law  of  grace. — 
Sebastianestas,  pt.  1,  p.  21. 
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St  John. 

St.  Augustihe  (Tract  124,  in  Johan.) 
mentions  and  ridicules  a  tradition  that  John 
ordered  his  own  grave  to  be  made,  lay  down 
in  it,  and  went  to  sleep,  still  sleeping  there, 
as  is  manifest  by  the  heaving  of  the  earth 
over  him  as  he  breathes. 

DoROTHEUs  says,  "  he  living  as  yet  (the 
Lord  would  so  have  it)  buried  himself." 
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Holy  Water. 
"  Thbbb  were  two  reoMDa  for  ^inkling 


the  graveB,  because  sometimes  the  grave  is 
the  special  pui^torj,  where  soul  and  body 
suffer  together  :  but  in  general,  because, 
while  the  soul  is  in  purgat^uy  and  looking 
on  to  redemption,  the  Devil,  knowing  how 
dearly  it  loves  the  bodj  whemn  it  is  to  rise 
again  to  glorj,  gets  into  the  graT«  to  insult 
it, — every  wrong  offered  to  the  body  afflict- 
ing the  soul.  Now  if  he  htq>penB  to  be 
there  when  the  grave  is  sprinkled,  he  can- 
not bear   holy  water,   and  flies  away  di- 

This  is  only  an  opinion  of  Pray  Lujs 
d'Escobar,  but  he  says  he  knows  no  opinion 
in  opposition  to  it, — and  it  may  hold  good 
till  some  better  reason  be  assigned. — Lot 
400,  Re»p»e*lat,  p.  1,  t.  118. 


Adam  wbs  the  first  man  that  was  excom- 
municated; but  this  was  not  the  first  in- 
stance of  excommunication,  for  the  fallen 
angels  were  eicommunicated  before  him. — 
1  Partida,  tit.  8. 


The  CeUitial  Sierarchg. 
Tbbrb  were  ten  orders  originally.    One 
fell,  and  man  was  created  to  supply  its 
place.— 1  Partida,  tit,  20, 


Fattir^. 

Lbkt  is  the  title  of  die  year. — This  was 
following  the  precept  of  giving  full  and 
overflowing  measure. —  1  Partida,  tit.  20, 
ley  3. 

Mabihus,  the  disciple  and  bii^apher  of 
Froclus,  calls  the  sublimer  virtues  Calhar- 
(ic.— T,  Tailob. 

The  Saturday's  fast  was  originally  insti- 
tuted in  coDunemoration  of  one  enjoined  by 
St.  Peter  on  that  day,  because  he  was  to 


encounter  S.  llagns  on  the  norrow.— 
Bebdiho.  S.  Adodst.  epist.  86. — Cass.  coll. 
3,  c.  10,  qno<  citat.  Bar.  an.  57,  n.  24, 


"  It  is  the  fancy  of  some  divines  b  the 
Roman  Church,  and  particularly  of  Corne- 
lius a  Lapide  (in  Apocal.)  that  the  sodIs  of 
the  daomed  shall  be  rolled  up  in  bundle* 
like  a  heap  and  involved  circles  of  snakes, 
and  in  helt  shall  sink  down  like  a  stone  into 
the  bottomless  pit,  falling  still  downward 
for  ever  and  ever," — Jbb.  Tatijjb,  Dmt 
Dvb.  b.  1,  c.  2,  rule  6. 


o  rico  Avarento, — et  outro  superior  et  miis 
asina,  onde  estava  Abraham  et  Lazaro. 
Deste  Inferno  superior  tiron  Christo  todu 
as  Almas  que  la  estavam:  maa  do  Inferno 
inferior  (ou  Christo  desceese  la  preeec 
mente,  on  uSo)  nfio  tiron  AlmA  algoma." — 
ViKiBA,  Servt.  t  4,  p.  430. 


De  Statu 

"  Ii  was  a  common  opinion  in  TertuUi- 
an's  time,  that  the  souls  departed  are  in 
outer  courts,  expecting  the  revelation  of 
the  day  of  the  Lord ;  in  the  time  of  Pope 
Leo  and  Venerable  Bede,  and  after,  it  was 
a,  common  opinion  that  they  were  taken  into 
the  inner  courts  of  heaven." — J.  Tatlob, 
D.  DvbU.  b.  1,  c.  4,  rule  9. 


Thx  Lady  of  Loretto  precisely  answers 
the  description  which  Tacitus  gives  ef  the 
Venus  of  Cyprus,    Duppa  remarked  this 

Some  of  the  ancient  sUtuea  were  called 
Diopeleis,  or  meh  a*  deteendtd  Jrom  hxoM*, 
because,  says  Jamblichus,  apud  Phot.  p.  M4, 
the  occult  art  by  which  tlkey  were  fabri- 
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cftted  bj  IiumBU  hands  itbb  incoiiBpicnous. 
— ^T.  Tatlde,  NoU  lo  Jalian't  Oration*. 

T»ylor'«  expUnation  of  the  virtue  or  di- 
-vinitj  of  theie  aUtues  is  akin  to  the  philo- 
Bophj  of  taliamans. 


Chriit. 
"  ToixM  OS  outroa  homens  quando  se 
gerflo  et  coDcebem  do  ventre  da  may,  dSo 
sKo  homC*,  nem  ainda  meninoa ;  porque  so 
tem  a  vida  vegetativa,  on  BeoBitiva,  et  ainda 
nAo  e«tlo  informados  com  a  Almaracional ; 
porem  o  Verbo  Encamado,  Christo,  desdo 
primeiro  inBtonte  de  sna  conceigSo  foj  Ta* 
rSo  perfeito  et  perfeitUsimo,  nSo  bo  com  toda^ 
as  potenciaa  da  Alma  et  do  corpo,  senfio 
tambem  com  o  uso  dellaa." — Vistka,  S«r- 
moent,  torn.  4,  p.  30. 


ConfeinoTt  and  Absobdioii. 

Thb  neceasitj  of  those  in  the  strict  Ca- 
tholic sense  was  one  of  the  early  corruptions 
of  Christianity.  It  is  insisted  upon  by 
Dtonysius,  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  under 
Dedus.  See  Eussbiub,  I.  6,  c.  44.  ETipi 
2apaT/b»t>f. 

SozoMSM  traces  the  growth  of  the  prac- 
tice. In  the  beginning  of  Christianity  peo- 
ple accused  themselvei  publicly  before  the 
congr^;atlon.  As  teal  abated,  shame  in- 
creased,  and  that  confession  which  had  for- 
merly been  made  openly  in  the  church,  was 
now  made  lo  the  priest  alone  and  in  privacy. 
He  givei  this  only  as  his  opinion — iyii  It 
w(  oT/iai  Atptiytiaaitai, — but  it  is  the  natural 
process. — Lib.  7.  C.  16. 


"  Hi  opiniam  de  Doutores  piadosa  et  bem 
reeetuda,  que  em  todoa  o«  dia<  cousagrados 
a  algoma  Festa  da  Senhora,  estam  mais 
franqueadas  as  portas  do  Ceo.  Mas  que 
eate  privilegio  aeja  particularmento  con* 
cedido  a  mayor  Festa  de  todaa,  que  he  a 
d*  Assumptjam  gloriosa,  naA  tern  so  a  pro- 
babilidade  de  c^nniam,  mas  he  couia  cerla. 


— Se  Deofl  qnando  decreta  a  morte,  dera  a 
escolher  o  dia,  lodo  o  munUo  se  guardara 
para  morrer  uelle."  —  Vibtka,  Sermomi, 
tom.  4,  p.  435. 

Laddsub  of  Christ  and  of  the  Virgin,  as 
seen  by  S.  Francesco  and  LeoD. — Ibid.  tom. 
6,  p.  479.        

Oh  a  certain  day,  when  the  Virgin  sate 
weeping, "  pro)  desiderio  videndi  Christum," 
an  angel  appeared  and  told  her  that  within 
three  dajB  she  should  depart  and  see  her 
son,  and  placed  in  her  hand  a  celestial  palm- 
branch,  radiant  with  splendour,  which  he 
BfuA  was  to  be  borne  before  her  bier.  Upon 
this  she  requests  that  all  the  apostles  might 
be  brought  together  to  see  her  before  she 
died.  St.  John  was  at  that  lime  preaching  at 
Ephesus.  At  the  ninth  hour  before  noon,  an 
earthquake  shook  the  place,  and  in  the  eight 
of  the  astonished  people  he  was  enveloped 
in  a  cloud  and  rapt  away  out  of  the  pulpit, 
they  knew  not  whither.  lie  arrived  first  of 
all  the  Apostles,  who  from  different  parts  of 
the  world  were  transported  in  like  manner ; 
and  the  Virgin  gave  hjm  the  patm-braoch, 
charged  bim  with  the  care  of  her  funeral, 
and  especially  that  be  would  provide  against 
all  danger  of  that  outrage  which  the  Jews 
were  likely  to  offer  to  her  corpse  in  their 
hatred  for  the  mother  of  our  Lord.  Other 
believers  assembled,  and  when  they  were 
all  sitting  tt^ther,  on  the  third  day,  a  sud- 
den sleep  came  upon  all  except  the  apostles, 
in  whose  presence  Christ  appeared  in  glory, 
Burronnded  with  angels.  The  Virgin  pros- 
trated herself  and  adored  him,  and  after 
mutual  expreBsions  of  affection,  she  laid 
herself  at  his  feet  and  died.  Christ  then 
commends  her  soul  to  the  Archangel  Mi- 
chael, directed  the  Apostle  to  conceal  her 
body  in  the  earth,  and  then  he  ascended. 
The  body  remained  unchanged  in  colour  or 
in  beauty ;  it  became  fragrant  not  sunken, — 
a  cloud  in  the  shape  of  a  cone  descended 
audreuwned  upon  the  bier; — angels  accom- 
panied it  singing  the  obsequies ; — immease 
numbers   collect   by   the  heavenly   v«c« ; 
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— Jews  who  attempt  to  insult  the  bier  are 
stmck  with  pab;  or  blindDeu,  and  are  ini> 
raculoualj  restored  upon  repentance ;  and 
finallj  the  bodj  was  interred  at  Geth- 
vemene,  in  the  spot  which  her  Son  had 
appointed.  There  the  angels  remain  three 
dajB  linging  beside  the  grave,  and  it  ia 
doubtful  whether  they  would  erer  have  re- 
turned to  heaTen,  if  they  had  not  taken  the 
preciouB  body  with  them.  On  the  third 
day,  Thomas,  doubting  of  the  Assumption, 
inoreoTer  come  to  the  grave  to  Bee  and 
venerate  the  body.  He  found  the  sepulchre 
empty,  retuning  only  the  iragrance  which 
was  left  there.— LiOHTTOOT,  vol.  8,  307-9, 
from  Mtlito,  S.  Mebiphratta,  Nieqihor.  el 


Attbb  the  end  of  the  world,  "  ie  conser- 
varii  etemamente  no  memno  Ceo  hums 
Hofltia  conaagrada." — VrarRA,  torn.  7,  p. 


[FragmtTit.']     St.  Urnlaaadthe  11,000 

Tbx  earliest  notice  of  St  Ursula  that  has 
been  discovered,  is  in  that  veracions  histo- 
rian, Gboffbbt  of  MoHHonTH. 

According  to  him,  when  Constantine  went 
from  Britain  to  deliver  the  Roman  world 
from  the  tyranny  of  Maxentius,  Octavius 
Duke  of  the  Wesseans  took  advantage  of 
his  absence,  slew  the  proconsuls  who  had 
been  left  in  charge  of  the  government,  made 
himself  king,  and  haviog  once  been  driven 
from  tike  kingdom  and  recovering  it  by  the 
murder  of  Trahem,  an  uncle  of  the  Empress 
Helena,  who  bad  been  sent  from  Borne 
against  him,  kept  possession  of  it  till  the 
time  of  Gratian  and  Valentinian.  Then  in 
his  old  age,  wishing  to  provide  for  tiie  suc- 
cession, he  convoked  his  Council,  and  asked 
them  which  of  his  family  they  desired  to 
have  for  their  king  after  his  decease,  seeing 
that  he  had  no  son,  and  only  one  daughter. 
Some  advised  him  to  marry  her  with  some 


noble  Roman,  and  bestow  the  kingdom  with 
her,  that  so  they  might  enjoy  a  firmer  peace. 
Others  were  of  opioion  that  his  nephew 
Conaa  Meriadoe  ought  to  succeed  to  Um 
throne,  and  that  his  daughter,  with  a  com- 
petent dowry  in  money,  should  be  given  in 
marriage  to  a  foreign  prince.  Caradoc, 
Duke  of  Cornwall,  differed  fi-om  both,  lad 
advised,  as  the  surest  means  of  aecunng  ■ 
permanent  peace,  that  Maaimian,  the  Bo- 
man  Senator,  should  be  invited  over  to 
marry  the  Princess,  and  succeed  to  the 
throne.  Mitv'mi-in  was  the  aon  of  Leolin, 
who  was  also  en  uncle  of  the  Empress  He- 
lena ;  but  by  his  mother  and  birth-place  he 
was  a  Roman,  and  on  both  sides  of  rojil 
blood,  therefore  having  on  both  wdea  a  rigbl 
to  the  crown  of  Britain. 

This  advice,  as  might  be  expected,  «H 
vehemently  opposed  by  Conan  Meriadoe: 
King  Octavius  came  to  no  deciuon,  tixi 
Dulce  Caradoc  persisting  in  his  views  sat 
his  son  Mauricius  to  acquaint  MaTJmisii 
with  what  had  passed.  Maurjdus  arrived 
at  Rome  in  happy  hour,  when  Maximiin 
was  offended  with  the  two  Emperors  for 
having  refused  to  admit  him  aa  a  third.  Hie 
Embassador  represents  to  him  tliat  ample 
meacs  for  acquiring  not  merely  a  portion  of 
the  empire,  but  the  whole,  were  now  at ' ' 
disposal.  King  Octavius  being  ^ed  and 
infirm  would  gladly  give  him  ~  '  ' 
and  make  over  to  him  his  kingd< 
with  the  means  in  treasure  and  in  men 
which  Britain  could  supply,  he  might  return 
to  Rome,  drive  out  the  Empcrora,  and  win 
the  empire  for  himself,  afler  the  example  of 
his  kinsman  Constantine.  Maximian  lent  a 
willing  ear,  and  set  out  accordingly  for  Bri- 
tain. On  the  way  he  subdued  the  ciUes  of 
the  Franks,  in  which  he  found  great  trea- 
sure both  of  silver  and  gold;  heraisedmen 
in  all  parts ;  set  smi  with  a  fair  wind,  and 
arrived  at  Hamo'sPort, — since  called  South- 
ampton. 

Mauriciui  had  deceived  him,  but  with  no 
ill  intent.  He  had  represented  that  the 
King  and  the  Nobles  had  witk  one  consent 
invited  him ;  whereas  the  misnon  was  fma 
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Duke  Caradoc  tlone,  sod  the  King  wm  m> 
ttUnned  at  what  ^tpeared  u  invasion,  that 
he  ordered  Coomi  to  raise  all  the  force  of 
the  kingdom,  and  march  against  the  enemj. 
This  he  did  with  sach  celerity  that  he  came 
in  light  of  Hamo'fl  Port  while  Maxentiiu 
was  still  in  his  tents  there.  Maxentins  was 
not  prepared  for  an  opposition  which  he  hod 
had  no  reason  to  expect ;  his  troops  were 
far  inferior  in  numbers;  his  council  were 
of  opinion  that  a  battle  ought  not  to  be 
hazarded,  and  Mamicius  proposed  a  politic 
way  of  proceeding,  to  which  they  all  con- 
sented. He  took  with  him  twelve  gray- 
haired  men,  eminent  beyond  the  rest  for 
their  quality  and  wisdom,  and  bearing  olive 
branches  in  their  right  hands  i  and  thus  ac- 
companied he  went  towards  the  British 
army.  The  Britons  seeing  these  venerable 
men,  and  that  they  bore  the  emblem  of 
peace,  saluted  tbem  respectfully,  and  opened 
ft  way  for  them  to  theur  commander.  Him 
they  saluted  in  the  name  of  the  Emperors 
and  of  the  Senate,  and  said  that  Maximisn 
was  sent  with  an  Embassy  to  the  King  from 
Gratian  and  Valentinian.  Why  then,  eaid 
Conan,  comes  he  with  an  army,  rather  like 
an  invader  than  an  ambassador  F  Mauri- 
cins  replied  that  the  force  with  which  he 
came  was  not  greater  than  was  suitable  for 
his  rank,  and  necessary  for  his  safety,  seeing 
that  by  reason  of  the  Roman  power,  and 
the  actions  of  his  ancestors,  he  was  obnoxious 
to  many  kings  through  whose  territories  he 
had  to  pass.  But  it  was  in  peace  that  he  came 
to  Britain,  and  from  the  time  of  his  landing 
his  behaviour  had  been  peaceful.  He  had 
taken  nothing  by  Ibrce,  and  had  paid  for 
every  thing  that  bis  people  required.  Duke 
Caradoc  was  at  hand  to  urge  that  the  Em- 
bassy should  be  received,  and  Conan  being 
rather  overruled  than  persuaded,  unwilling- 
ly laid  down  hig  arms,  and  conducted  Maxi- 
mian  to  London. 

Then  Duke  Caradoc  and  Mauricius  re- 
presented to  the  King  that  what  the  more 
fvthfnl  and  loyal  of  his  subjects  had  long 
desired,  was  now  by  the  good  providence  of 
God  broi^ht  about.    Now  when  by  rei 


of  his  great  age  it  was  his  wish  to  retire 
from  the  fatigues  of  the  government,  God 
had  vouchsafed  to  bring  him  a  person  of 
the  imperial  family,  upon  whom  he  might 
most  fitly  bestow  his  daughter  and  his 
crown; — one  indeed  who  had  a  just  clum 
to  the  throne,  for  he  was  the  cousin  of  Con- 
stantine  and  the  nephew  of  King  Coel,  whoK 
daughter  Helena  had  possessed  by  an  un- 
deniable hereditary  right.  To  these  repre- 
sentations Octavius  yielded ;  Maximian  ac- 
cordingly married  the  Princess,  and  ascended 
the  throne.  Conan  retired  in  auger  into 
Albania,  as  Scotland  was  then  called,  rused 
an  army  there,  crossed  the  Humber,  and 
Wasted  the  provinces  on  either  aide.  Maxi- 
mian marched  sgainst  him,  gave  him  battle, 
and  defeated  him,  but  it  was  not  till  after 
many  conflicts,  and  much  loss  on  both  sides, 
that  Cooan's  resentment  was  appeased,  and 
a  sincere  accommodation  concluded. 

From  this  time  Conan  became  Maximian's 
friend.  That  king,  elated  by  the  wealth 
and  strength  which  he  had  at  his  command, 
fitted  ont  a  fleet  for  the  purpose  of  invading 
Gaul.  He  landed  upon  the  coast  of  Armo- 
rica,  and  there  put  the  Gauls  under  their 
leader  Inbaltus  to  flight,  with  the  loss  of 
fifteen  thousand  men.  That  victory  ren- 
dered the  conquest  of  Armorica  certain, 
ufler  which  he  doubted  not  of  reducing  all 
Gaul.  Calling  Conan  aside,  therefore,  he 
said  that  amends  should  now  be  made  him 
for  his  disappointed  hopes  of  the  British 
crown.  Another  Britain  should  be  made 
of  Armorica  for  his  kingdom.  The  land 
was  fruitful  in  com,  the  rivers  abounded 
with  fish,  and  the  forests  with  game ;  they 
would  drive  out  the  old  inhabitants  and 
people  it  with  Britons.  This  determination 
was  carried  into  effect.  All  tlie  cities  and 
'e  taken  with  little  resistance,  and 


all  the  males  who  were  found  in  them 
put  to  the  sword.  The  strong  places  were 
made  still  stronger,  and  garrisoned  with  Bri- 
tons. Thirtj  thousand  troops  were  brought 
from  Britain,  to  defend  this  new  Britain, 
and  an  hundred  colonists  to  repeople  it. 
And  while  M"miTiii>.n  pnisned  bis  eonqueats 
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in  Gaul  and  German  j,  and  ertablulied  him- 
■elf  at  Triers,  at  Emperor,  Conan  defeated  all 
the  attempts  of  the  Gauls  and  the  Aquit&iu 
to  dispossesB  him  of  his  new  kingdom.  But 
though  he  had  spared  the  women  when  he 
waged  a,  war  of  extemuDatioa  against  the 
men,  he  considered  it  dangerous  to  allow  of 
tjtj  intermarriageB  with  them.  Wives  how- 
ever they  must  havej  and  Britain  could 
well  afford  l«  supply,  after  so  lai^  a  draught 
had  been  made  upon  its  male  population. 
Conan  therefore  sent  to  Dianotus,  king  of 
Cornwall,  the  brother  and  successor  of  Duke 
Caradoc,  to  ask  his  daughter  in  marriage 
for  himself,  and  a  competent  number  of 
partners  for  his  fellow  soldiers. 

Dianotus  was  tlie  person  to  whom  Maxi- 
mian  had  committed  the  goremment  of 
BritaiDdnringhiBabsence.  His onlj daugh- 
ter, Ursula,  was  celebrated  for  her  wonder- 
flil  beautj;  Conan  was  deeply  in  love  wilh 
her,  and  it  cannot  be  inferred  from  the  nar- 
ra^ve  of  the  veracious  Geoffrey,  that  when 
her  father  accepted  the  proposal,  any  disin- 
clination was  expressed  or  felt  by  the  Prin- 
cess. ThecommisBionwasreadilyc;(ecuted; 
eleven  thousand  virgins,  daughters  of  the 
nobility,  and  sixty  thousand  of  the  meaner 
sort  were  levied  for  this  extraordinary  oc- 
casion ;  they  assembled  in  London,  and 
ships  were  brought  thither  "  from  all  shores" 
for  their  transportation.  "In  so  great  a 
multitude,"  says  the  historian,  "many  were 
pleased  with  this  order,  jet  it  was  displeas- 
ing to  the  greater  part,  who  had  more  affec- 
tion for  their  relations  and  their  native 
country.  Nor  perhaps  were  there  wandng 
some,  who  preferring  virginity  to  the  mar- 
ried state,  would  rather  have  lost  their  lives 
in  any  country,  than  enjoyed  the  greatest 
affluence  in  wedlock."  No  opposition  how- 
ever, was  made,  all  were  enlbted  for  matri* 
mony,  thej  embarked,  and  the  fleet  fell 
down  the  river  Thames.  Alas!  as  they 
were  steering  towards  the  coast  of  Armo- 
rica,  a  storm  arose;  its  violence  was  such 
that  most  of  the  ships  were  lost,  and  those 
that  escaped  from  the  tempest  were  driven 
upon  strange  islands,  where  they  fdl  into 


the  hands  of  a  cmel  army  which  Gntian 
bad  sent  into  Germany  to  ravage  UazimiBo'i 
sea  coast.  The  leaders  of  these  barbarians 
were  Guanius,  king  of  the  Hnns,  and  Metga, 
king  of  the  Picts.  It  was  not  however  either 
among  Huns  or  Picts  that  the  remnant  of 
these  virging  fell,  but  among  Ambrones,  s 
people  of  GoUJa  Narbonensis,  so  notoriom 
as  marauders  that  their  name  became  s 
common  ^pellation  of  reproach.  Tbtte 
mflians  "  ii^amed  with  the  beauty  of  the 
virgins,  courted  them  to  their  brutish  en- 
broces,  and  being  incensed  by  the  refiusl 
which  they  received,  fell  upon  them,  lod 
murdered  the  greater  part  without  re- 
Geoffrey's  British  History  has  been  the 
prolific  source  of  the  Round  Table  Roman- 
ces. The  superstructure  of  religions  fable 
which  has  been  erected  upon  it  is  not  less 
extraordinary.  He  neither  represented  tbe 
Cornish  Princeas  as  a  saint,  nor  her  com- 
panions as  martyrs ;  but  by  the  ancient  aod 
anonymous  author  whose  relation  was  firtt 
printed  by  Surius,  a  story  which  in  the 
mun  may  have  been  true,  though  probably 
erroneous  in  its  date,  embellished  in  some 
of  its  circumstances,  and  greatly  exag^ 
rated  as  to  numbers,  was  made  the  ground- 
work of  a  rich  legend. 

That  legend  begins  by  relating  that  at  ■ 
time  when  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth 
had  been  converted  to  the  Chris^an  fiuth, 
and  not  a  comer  of  the  ocean  was  hidden 
from  the  light  of  truth,  there  was  in  some 
part  of  Britain  a  king  called  Deonotn), 
whose  life  was  answerable  to  his  name.  Tbii 
king  took  unto  himself  a  wife  in  the  fear  of 
the  Lord,  and  when  they  were  both  expect- 
ing in  full  hope  the  birth  of  a  son  and  bdr, 
it  pleased  God  to  bless  them  with  a  daugh- 
ter, and  in  that  daughter  to  surpass  ihdr 
wishes.' 


<  Bouli  5.  ce.  8— 16. 

■  Wutnn  says  thai  the  British  or  Amoricaa 
Cbronicle,  from  wliich  Geoffrey  composed  hit 
history,  "  wis  undoubtedly  franied  after  the  le- 
gend ofSt,  Ursula,  the  acts  of  St.  Lucius,  and  dx 
historical  writings  of  the  Venenbla  Beds  had 
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The  CaOolie  Direelory. 

St.  FKDcmoao.  "  Avc^ado  doa  Liti- 
guites,"  for  he,  having  n  UwBuit,  bimielf 
prated  to  God  to  be  hi*  friend,  and  his  ad- 
Yersar^  accordinglj  died. — M.  Lusitaha. 
2.  6.  23. 

Sta.  Qditbua.  Against  mad  dogt,  and 
"augustiai  de  cora93a." — Ibid.  2.  5. 19. 

Sto.  EirOBAciA.  Complaints  of  tbe  heart 
and  liver,  having  been  tortured  in  both. — 
Ibid.  a.  5.  21. 

S.  Mabzal.  Against  fire.  The  city  of 
Burdegala  was  in  flames,  and  his  stick  ex- 
tinguished them.  —  Coiec.  de  Potiiai  Coat. 
torn.  2,  p.  336. 

St.  Makcdlfho.  The  king's  evil.  The 
kings  of  France  derived  from  him  their  spe- 
cific power  in  this  diseue.  —  Mobalm,  13. 
91.  5. 

"  Bbsides  what  the  common  people  are 
taught  to  do,  as  to  pray  to  S.  Gall  for  the 
health  and  fecunditj  of  their  geese ;  to  S. 
Wendeline,  for  Ibeir  sheep ;  to  S.  Anthon j, 
for  their  hogs ;  to  S.  Pelagius,  for  their 
oxen ;  and  that  several  trades  have  their 
peculiar  saints ;  and  tiie  phjsicians  are  pa- 
tronized bj  Cosmas  and  Damian,  the  paint- 
en  by  8.  Luke,  the  potters  hj  (joarus,  the 
huntsmen  bj  Eustachius,  the  harlots,  (for 
that  also  is  a  trade  at  Rome,)  bj  S.  Afra 
and  S.  Mary  Magdalene ;  thej  do  also  relj 
upon  peculiar  saints  for  the  cure  of  several 
diseases  ;  S.  Sebastian  and  S.  Rocb  have  a 
special  privilege  to  cure  the  plague,  S.  Pe- 


oadergone  some  de^i«e  of  circntation  is  the 
world!"  {Hiiliiry  nf  EngliA  Paltry,  loLi,  Dot. 
J,  p.  la.  andedidoQ.)  ButMGeoflVejQeTerlet 
>  Btorj  low  snj  thing  by  psssing  through  his 
haods,  it  may  fairly  be  inferred  that  he  hu  in- 
eluded  erery  thing  which  wu  accredited  in  his 
timeconeenungUnulaand  bcrcompanions.  The 
probable  groundwork  of  the  stor;  may  be  that 
■ome  ships  with  women  on  board,  bound  lor  Ar- 
morica  to  join  their  countrymen  there,  were  driven 
to  tbe  cout  of  Flanders  or  Zealand,  and  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the 


tronilla  the  fever,  S.  John,  and  S.  Bennet 
the  abbot,  to  cure  all  poison,  S.  Apollonia 
the  tooth-ache,  S.  Otilia  sore  eyes,  S.  Apol- 
linaHs  the  French  Pox,  (for  it  seems  he 
hath  lately  got  that  employment  since  the 
discovery  of  the  West  Indies,)  S.  Vincen- 
tiuB  hath  a  special  faculty  in  restoring  sto- 
len goods,  and  S.  Liberius,  if  he  please,  does 
infallibly  cure  the  stone,  and  S.  Felicitas, 
if  she  be  heartily  called  upon,  will  give  the 
teeming  mother  a  fine  boy.  It  were  strange 
if  nothing  but  intercession  by  these  saints 
were  intended,  that  they  cannot  as  well  pray 
for  other  things  as  these,  or  that  they  have 
no  commission  to  ask  of  these  any  thing 
else,  or  not  so  confidently  \  and  that  if 
they  do  ask,  that  S.  Otilia  shall  not  as  much 
prevail  to  help  a  fever  as  a  cataract,  or  that 
if  S.  Sebastian  be  called  upon  to  pray  for 
the  help  of  a  poor  female  sinner,  who  by 
sad  diseases  pays  the  price  of  her  lust,  be 
must  go  to  S.  Apollinaris  in  behalf  of  his 
client." — Jbbbmt  Tatlob.  Dim.  from  Po- 
ptry,  p.  116. 

The  suDts  seem  each  like  Mr.  Brae, 
Member  of  the  Corporation  of  Surgeons,  to 
have  confined  themselves  to  the  core  of  one 
disease. 

Ever  stupidity  was  curable.  There  was 
a  canon,  by  name  Martin,  in  the  Ktonas- 
tery  of  St.  Isidore,  excellently  pious,  but 
an  incorrigible  blockhead.  In  vain  he  puz- 
zled himself  to  learn,  till  the  saint  ap- 
peared to  him  in  a  dream,  and  made  him 
eat  a  book.  lie  awoke  a  learned  man,  and 
wrote  good  Latin.  It  was  certainly  a  sure 
way  of  making  him  digest  knowledge. — 
MoBAUM,  12.22.31. 


[Memomtda.'] 
Thb  Council  of  Trent  first  instituted 
the  plan  of  purging  and  prohibiting  books. 
The  Indices  Exp.  were  kept  secret.  Juniiu 
discovered  that  of  Antwerp.  The  one  for 
Spain  and  Portugal  was  found  at  the  tak- 
ing of  Cales. — DocToB  Jambs.  Part  4.'o/ 
The  Mj/tt.  oftkt  Indie.  Expitr.  p.  23. 
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Junius,  1559,  saw  a  friend  who  was  cor- 
rector to  a  press  at  Lejden,  looking  over 
some  sheets  of  St.  Ambrose,  which  Frello- 
nius  was  printing.  He  commended  the  ele- 
gance of  the  type  and  edition,  but  the  cor- 
rector told  him  secretly  it  was  of  all  edi- 
tions the  worst,  and  showed  him  the  ge- 
nuine sheets  which  had  been  cancelled  by 
the  authority  of  two  Franciscans. — Junius 
in  Preef.  ante  Indicem  Exp.  Belgicum,  a  se 
edituntj  1586.  —  Bibckbeck*8  Protestants^ 
Evidence^  p.  13. 

This,  BiRCKBBCK  calls  ^^  purging  the  good 
old  men  till  you  wrung  the  very  blood  and 
life  out  of  them." 

*'  Flacuit  picturas  in  Ecclesia  esse  non 
debere,  ne  quod  colitur  aut  adoratur  in  pa- 
rietibus  depingatur." — Condi,  JSliber.  cap. 
36,  quoted  by  Bikckbeck,  p.  81. 

The  Benedictines  and  Dominicans  all 
have  the  same  miracles.  The  dog-dream 
is  related  before  the  birth  of  S.  Bernard  as 
well  as  S.  Dominick.  The  under-the-pet- 
ticoat  place  in  heaven  is  claimed  by  both 
orders.  The  Virgin  Mary  suckles  S.  Ful- 
bus  as  well  as  S.  Domingo,  and  S.  Bernard 
also.  These  are  the  property  of  the  Pre- 
dicants, because  none  but  the  setters-up-of- 
a-new-shop  would  have  invented  such  no- 
velties. 


^^W^^'^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^W 


St.  Edmund,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
made  a  vow  of  chastity,  and  betrothed 
himself  to  the  Virgin,  putting  a  ring  upon 
her  finger. — Marian  Kalendar.  November 
16. 


^^^^^^^^^/^^fW^^A^^^^^^^ 


"  The  primitive  Christians  were  called 
the  crickets  of  the  night,  because  at  any 
time  of  it,  if  any  interruption  of  sleep  hap- 
pened, they  ever  made  it  out  with  ejacula- 
tory  prayer." — Philanax  Anglicus,  Preface, 


^^^^«^^^^A/\^^^\/Sr^^\/S^^h/V 


FZLOBiMS  went  to  Montscrrate  in  ar- 
mour, or  carrying  bars  of  iron,  and  with 


such  other  manner  of  penitence,  fakir-Uke. 
— Hist,  de  Montser,  30. 

The  Partidas  mention  this  as  a  mode  of 
penance.  1  p.  tit.  4,  ley  20,  that  they  shall 
wear  iron  round  arm  or  neck. 


**/^^/^/^^^^/v^*^^v^/^/www• 


When  an  Adalidyrsa  taken  by  the  Moors, 
they  did  not  allow  him  to  be  ransomed, 
but  the  state  purchased  him  of  the  ci^tor, 
and  he  was  then  put  to  death.  —  Hist  de 
Montser,  48. 


^^^^^^^t^^^^^^/WS/VN^>^^«^ 


It  seems  to  have  been  a  common  cruelty 
for  robbers  to  cut  out  the  tongue  of  their 
victims. — ^Ibid.  96.  98. 

And  a  common  practice,  to  catch  men* 
and  make  them  ransom  themselves. — Ibid. 
110. 

Priyate  wars  were  not  confined  to  chiefii. 
A  man  who  seems  to  have  been  of  no  rank, 
'^  uno  que  dezian  Juan  Artes,"  was  let 
upon  by  seven  men,  at  the  instigation  of 
his  enemy,  though  he  had  been  nine  yean 
at  truce  with  him. — Ibid.  111. 


^^^^^^^^^^'^^^^^^^^^^^^^^W 


**  AcHARAO  tres  mosquetes,  e  quatro  es- 
pingardas."  They  are  different  then.  The 
mosqueti  must  be  a  larger  gun,  for  on  the 
journey  they  buried  two,  as  being  very  hea- 
vy, very  inconvenient,  and  of  little  use. — 
242.    Hist,  dos  NaufragioSy  vol.  2,  p.  30. 


^k^^w^^^^^^^^/^^^^^^%^^\^ 


Most  of  the  Zamorim's  artillery  were 
of  metal  cast  by  the  Mil.  Benegados.  Of 
what  then  was  the  rest  ? — Castaneda,  1,  c. 
70. 


^%/^^^^^^^^^»i/v\^^i^^^^»^ 


In  their  first  intercourse  with  India,  the 
English  were  mere  pirates.  See  a  shock- 
ing tale  in  Herbert,  p.  334,  of  their  seiz- 
ing a  junk  that  came  to  them  for  protection 
from  a  Malabar  pirate.  They  sold  the  pri- 
soners for  slaves  in  Java,  and  sixty  threw 
themselves  overboard  in  indignation,  **  which 
seemed  sport  to  some  there ;  but  not  to  to 
me  who  had  compassion." 
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Lbo  X.  SeuioD  11  of  the  last  Lateran 
Council,  excommunicateB  all  the  loTeDlora 
and  forgere  of  visions  and  Alue  miradeB,  ■ 
practice  so  common  as  to  be  heavily  com- 
plained of  in  t^e  Centum  Gravamina  of  the 
German  princes.  —  J.  Taylob.  Liberty  of 
Prophttging,  p.  513. 


Thi  Aicajde  of  Alcacer  saved  one  from 
death  for  the  sake  of  D.  Pedro,  though  of- 
ten called  upon  to  give  him  up  to  public 
justice,  ever;  man  being  bound  to  give  him 
a  dobra  to  make  up  his  ransom,  which  would 
then  have  been  fifteen  hundred  dobras. — 
CC.  iM>  C.  D.  Pedbo,  p.  380. 


Thkt  seem  to  have  aimed  at  a  sjstem 
of  niuminirai,  which  would  have  ended  in 
something  like  the  Chinese  establishment, 
an  oligarchy  of  the  learned.  Men  would 
be  happier  than  they  now  are,  but  not  pro- 

CAnoniAi.  Hbkuqvb  founded  a  univer- 
sity for  them  at  Evora:  it  became  so  much 
the  custom  to  send  boys  to  them  for  edu- 
cation,  that  agriculture  suffered  in  conse- 
quence. "  Vinierun  aperderse  muchaa  tier- 
ras  qne  fertilmente  produzian  el  sustento 
de  grande  parte  del  Rejno,  traydo  por  esto 
a  necessidad  de  pedir  pan  a  bus  propioe  eue- 
migos." — Faxia. 

Tkzt  were  "  quais  aquelles,  por  quem 
perg;untava  Isaias,  comparando  os  na  preasa, 
e  fervor  as  nuvens,  que  vam  voando  sem 
outra  tenqam,  nem  tino,  que  o  do  vento  e 
espirito,  que  as  leva." —  Ldcbna,  vol.  fi,  p. 
21. 

Thbi  called  P.  Stroam  and  F.  Xavier 
apostles  when  first  they  came  to  Portugal, 
and  they  continue  lo  call  us  by  that  appel- 
lation, which  is  too  mnch,  though  we  rightly 
esteem  the  love  that  bestows  it ;  but  our 
proper  name,  says  Ldcena,  is  not  apostles, 
but  the  Religious  of  the  Company  of  Je- 
SOS. — Vol.  l,p.  66. 


Tbux  success  in  Paraguay  is  attributa- 
ble to  the  political  system  connected  with 
the  futh  they  preached.  Their  convert* 
partook  immediately  of  obvious  and  impor- 
tant advantages,  the  comforts  of  peace  and 
civilization. 

"  Tub  rebellion  of  a  clergyman  against 
his  prince  is  not  treason,  because  be  is  not 
his  prince's  subject." — EkabcblSa.  Aphor. 
verb.  CUriciu.  "These  words  were  left  out 
in  the  edition  of  Paris,  not  suiting  French 
loyalty,  but  still  remain  in  the  editions  of 
Antwerp  and  Cologne."  —  Jbb.  Taylob. 
DUiuatioafivm  Poperg,  p.  149.  It  is  mar- 
vellous that  all  the  kings  of  Christendom 
did  not  combine  against  snch  a  system  I 


Imtgo  Primi  SaetiU  SacietatU  Jem.  Ant- 
verpia,  ex  off.  Plantiniana.  Arnio  Socie- 
taiU  Seetdari,  1640. 

Tbb  state  of  the  Company  in  their  se- 
cular year  justifies  their  emUem — the  sun 
shining  upon  the  globe  of  earth,  and  the 
motto  Psalm  1 8.  "  Hon  est  qui  se  abacondat 
a  calore  ejus." — P.  43. 

175.  Paupertas  s^tieos.  A  ship  in  dan- 
ger, and  the  smIots  heaving  their  treasure 
overboard. 

176.  Paupertas  expedita.  Elijah  drop- 
ping his  cloak  as  the  fire-chariot  carries 
him  away.    Liber  ab  exuviis. 

179.  A  truer  emblem.  Paupertas  omnl 
curft  Boluta.  A  bird  in  a  cage.  Aliunde 
pascitur. 

324.  Societas  ad  Missiones  expedita.  Mit- 
tet  fulgura  et  ibunt,  et  revertentia  diceut, 
adsumus.  Job  38. 

383.  Sparserat  hKc  Coimbriae  in  vulgus, 
lis  qni  se  aptid  Patres  Societatis  exercerent, 
spectra  nescio  qute  et  visa  objici.  Calum- 
niEB  fidem  adstruebat,  quam  detrahere  de- 
buerat,ut  repentina  itaingensetcrebra  mo- 
rum  mutatio.  Denique  adeo  invaluit  hfec 
fabula,  ut  Cardinalis  Henricus  fidei  QuKsi- 
tor  de  re  toti  cognoscendum  censuerit.  Hoc 
dum  ejus  imperio  dissimulanter  facit  Jaco- 
bus de  UurciS  Acodemis  Rector,  Fratres- 


que  nostros  de  objectis  risis  legitime  inter- 
rogat,  unus  aperte  fatetur  se  Tisa  yidisse,  et 
quidem  feralia  atque  horrenda.  £t  quae- 
nam  ilia  ?  inquit  Rector,  simulque  Scribam 
admonet  ut  quae  narrarentur  exciperet.  Ule 
vere,  Memetipsum,  inquit,  vidi,  quern  num- 
quam  ante  satis  perspexeram,  monstrum 
sane  tetrum,  quo  turpius  mihique  magis  ti- 
mendum  numquam  vidi.  Hoc  responsum 
ab  ipsd  veritate  facets  petitum,  calumniam 
potentius  discussit,  quam  fortasse  potuisset 
studiosa  defensio,  et  compendio  quodam  ru- 
dem  exercitiorum  imaginem  ac  laudem  am- 
plecteus,  calumniam  suo  veluti  telo  con- 
fecit." 

Some  of  the  Emblems  are  in  a  Flemish 
taste.  478.  Catechista  docet  pueros  orare 
ante  refectionem.  *Ti8  a  Cupid  making  his 
cur  dog  beg  for  his  food.  Non  capit  ante 
cibum.  569.  Societati  optandse  res  adver- 
sae.  Cupid  flying  a  kite.  Pra;stant  adver- 
sa  secundis — ^best  in  a  high  wind.  570.  So- 
cietas  adversis  oppressa  virtutem  exserit,  a 
fellow  playing  the  bagpipes,  Fressus  dulce 
sonat. 

715.  Ignatii  crebra  et  per  multos  dies 
continuata  jejunia.  The  Bird  of  Paradise. 
Exiguo  vivit  quia  proxima  codIo. 

"  Ut  reparet  vires,  praedam  Jovis  armiger 
ungue 
Diripit,  et  tepido  rostra  cruore  notat. 
I  licet,  et  tuus  est  quaqua  patet  arduus 
aether, 
iBtheris  in  campis  pascere,  tuta  via  est. 
£cce  recens  sudat  madidis  Aurora  capil- 
lis, 
£t  favet  et  pennas  evocat  aura  tuas. 
I  procul,  et  tenuem  magis  ac  magis  aera 
carpe ; 
I,  matutinas  combibe  delicias. 
Exiguum  stillae  satis  est,  et  simplicis  aurae, 

Stilla  sitim  toilet,  toilet  et  aura  famem. 
Dum  loquor  ilia  solum  fugiens  Jove  pas- 
cetur  udo, 
Sed  tamen  arguto  quod  capit  ore,  parum 
est. 
Non  tibi  Loiolidae  tenuis  se  conferat  ales 
Dum  nihil  in  terris,  quo  saticris,  habes. 


Septimus  Eois  jam  sol  caput  exserit  undis, 
Cum  tibi  non  ullus  venit  in  ora  cibus. 

Scilicet  ffithereo  pendes  sublimis  oljmpo, 
Et  Superum  latices  ambrosiamque  bibis. 

Yivitur  exiguo,  quoties  mens  proxima  ccelo 
est, 
Quid  petat  e  terrae  pulvere  plena  Deo  ?  " 

722.  B.  Fran.  Borgia  stemma  suum  yir- 
tute  nobilitat.  A  good  emblem.  A  long 
line  of  cyphers,  to  which  Cupid  has  prefixed 
the  S.  O  nihil  I  at  numeros  sic  facit  innu- 
meros* 


VidadelS.  Fr.de  Bofja.  For  el  Sminentiu. 
y  Reverendiss,  P.  D.  Alvaro  Cien  Fuegoi. 
Cardinal  de  la  Santa  Iglesia  de  Roma* 
Argobispo  de  Monrealy  Sfc. 

50.  When  the  Empress  Isabel,  D.  Ma- 
noers  daughter,  was  in  labour  of  Philip  XL 
she  was  told  to  groan,  for  it  would  relieye 
her.  She  answered,  in  Portuguese,  ^'  Mor- 
rer  sim,  queyxar  me  nao.** 

At  her  death   she  requested  that  her 
body  might  not  be  embalmed,  nor  handled 
by  any  person  except  the   Marquesa  de 
Lombay.   The  Marquis  was  charged  to  at- 
tend the  funeral  from  Toledo  to  Granada. 
It  was  in  hot  May,  and  the  body,  in  obe- 
dience to  her  will,  had  only  been  exter- 
nally anointed.    He  never  left  the  coffin, 
praying  beside  it  at  night  in  the  churches, 
or  sleeping  on  the  church  floor.     At  Gre- 
nada, when  he  gave  up  his  charge,  he  de- 
posed that  what  he  delivered  was  the  corpse 
of  the  Empress,  and  as  a  part  of  this  for- 
mality, the  coffin  was  opened,  and  he  liAed 
up  the  face-cloth.    The  face  was  half  con- 
sumed by  worms,  and  excessively  putrid. 
She  had  been  of  exceeding  beauty,  and  the 
horror  of  this  spectacle  permanently  afiected 
Borja.  This  happened  in  the  Puerta  de  El- 
vira, at  his  entrance,  and  was  painted  af- 
terward over  the  gate. — P.  232. 

69.  From  Barcelona  he  made  it  his  em- 
ployment to  himt  out  banditti.  This  was 
called  cruelty.  He  siud  he  found  no  such 
diversion  in  any  other  chase.    '^  Porque  le 
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pirecia  mUt  acompaSado  de  la  Jiuticia  de 
equel  Rej  tupremo,  a  qnten  dieponia  j  or* 
denBTa  esta  Caza,  como  Montero  Kfajor 
aujo."  God's  chief  huntsmaii  t  or  the  hang- 
man's whipper-in !  but  he  dwajg  prajed 
four  honrs  for  the  soul  of  CTery  malefactor 
trhom  be  condemned,  and  ordered  tbirtj 
tnaaees  to  the  same  account. 

115.  He  was  praying  for  hiB  wife  in 
her  sickness,  and  Uie  Christ  of  his  crucifix 
said  to  him  these  very  identical  words :  "  Si 
tu  quieres  que  te  dexe  a  la  Duquesa  mas 
tiempo  en  esta  vida,  yo  lo  dexo  en  tu  mano, 
pero  te  aviso,  que  a  ti  no  t«  conviene  esto." 
Borja  resigned  himself,  and  she  died. 

169.  Every  thing  was  done  l«  magnify 
the  importance  of  such.  The  door  of  his 
palace,  through  which  he  passed  when  he 
forsook  it,  was  blocked  up,  p.  139.  And 
when  he  performed  his  first  mass,  the  Pope 
proclaimed  a  plenary  jubilee  for  all  who 
should  hear  it.  When  Francisco  el  Pccador 
went  b^ging  in  his  own  country,  p.  171, 
with  a  wallet  round  his  neck,  the  houses 
were  all  deserted  for  the  sight,  and  the  wo- 
men gave  him  alms  npon  their  knees,  and 
kissed  the  mark  of  his  footsteps. 

201.  He  it  was  who  influenced  Cardi- 
nal Henrique  to  found  the  College  at  Evo- 
ra.  He  used  to  say  that  his  detengaHo  was 
but  the  echo  of  that  which  dwelt  in  the 
breast  of  Borja. 

270.  After  the  death  of  Joam  III,  some 
disciplines  were  found  in  his  cabinet  stained 
with  blood.  His  royal  breast  may  be  called 
the  common  country,  and  the  cradle  of  the 
company. 

274.  At  Evora  Monte  one  of  his  compa- 
nions exhorted  the  master  of  the  Estalagem 
to  pray  daily  for  the  life  of  Sebastian,  whose 
life  was  of  so  much  consequence  to  the 
crown,  that  if  he  died  it  would  pass  to  the 
King  of  Castile,  the  man  raised  a  mob,  and 
wa«  about  to  stone  P.  Bostamente  for  the 
supposition. 


Higtoria  Jemitici  Ordimt  a  M.  Elia  Hatai- 
muUero.    FmncoJMHi,  1591. 

11.  Thb  first  companions,  he  says,  when 
at  Paris,  "  peculiares  sibi  vivendi  regulas, 
quas  const itutiones  vocant,  consciibunt, 
vet  potius  jam  ante  a  Caraffa  Cardinate 
conscriptas,  sibi  applicant." 

30.  In  Germany  it  was  their  business  to 
obtain  pupils,  and  cajole  them  to  enter  the 
order ;  this  from  a  German  is  believeable. 

32.  The  words  of  the  Italian  rule  imply  a 
theocratic  superstition,  "  Ricognoscendo 
il  Superiore,  qualunque  egli  sia,  in  logbo 
di  Christo  nostro  signore." 

39.  The  Assistentea  receive  all  letters  of 
business. 

41.  Quaintly  suth  Elias  Haaenmuller, 
"  Beatus  vir,  qui  non  abiit  in  consilio  Ge- 
neralis  Jesuitici ;  et  in  vift  Assistentium 
ejus  excfecatorum  noa  stetit,  et  in  cathedra 
pestilentium  Professum  non  sedit." 

44,  It  was  their  policy  to  depute  power 
in   Germany  to  Italians   or   Spaniards,   if 

appointed,  a  Spaniard  was  placed  to  watch 
him,  "  ne  quid  pr«ter  morem  Hispanicvun 
agat." 

59,  The  temporal  coadjutors — the  helots 
of  the  order  were  kept  in  ignorance.  "  Neii- 
suno  de  queglo  si  recevono  per  gli  officii 
particolari  di  casa,  impcri  ne  legere,  ne 
scrivere,  o  s'alcuna  cosa  sapesse,  non  imperi 
pui  lettere,  ne  altri  gl'insegni,  senza  licenza 
del  propositi]  Generate,  ma  bastera  loro  in 
santa  simplicita  et  bumiltaservire  a  Chrbto 
nostro  signore." 

64.  Many  of  these  temporal  brothers 
found  the  work  so  hard  that  they  ran  away 
— their  taylors,  shoemakers,  &c.  he  says. 
"  Ne  tamen  nomine  Temporalium  offen- 
dantur  dicunt,  illos  non  minores  esse  me- 
rito  quam  reliquos;  si  eodem  spiritu  res 
mundanaa,  quo  illi  Spirituales  tractent. 
Quia  non  sibi  ipsis,  nee  hommibus,  sed  so* 
ciis  Christ!  Jeau,  imo  ipsi  Jesu  inserviant." 

73.  In  the  Colleges  were  spiritual  pre- 
fects to  watch  the  noviciates  if  they  in- 
clined toward  the  woiV'i, 
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1 12.  Trifling  faults  were  ridiculously  pu- 
nished, if  one  of  the  order  had  been  de- 
tected in  talking  foolishly,  he  was  to  repeat 
his  folly  before  the  whole  at  dinner.  He 
who  broke  a  dish  was  to  carry  the  pieces 
round  the  dinner  table — ^then  beg  for  a  new 
one.  He  who  had  thrown  good  food  to  the 
cat  or  dog,  was  to  eat  with  them  under  the 
table. 

208.  Obedience.  At  Landsperg  the  rec- 
tor like  Francisco  ordered  a  noviciate  to 
plant  rapas  root  upward  ;  the  boy  did 
otherwise,  and  for  penance  was  made  say 
at  meal  time  "  Non  quse  Natura  vel  mea 
ratio  jubent,  sed  Superioris  mandata  exe- 
quenda  simt.** 

At  Rome  one  of  the  fathers  walking  with 
a  novice  said  to  him,  **roll  in  that  dung 
and  then  go  home.**  The  rector  seeing  him 
return  in  so  beastly  plight,  asked  what  had 
happened  ?  and  hearing,  said,  '^  Go  to  the 
taylor  and  receive  a  new  suit  for  your  obe- 
dience." 

But  the  oddest  story  b  to  come.  At 
Verona  a  sick  brother  was  ordered  to  eat 
ginger,  and  apply  an  ointment  to  his  abdo- 
men. The  master  suspected  that  his  illness 
was  feigned  to  obtain  better  food,  it  was 
to  me  you  vowed  obedience,  said  he,  not 
to  your  physician,  you  will  therefore  rub 
yourself  with  the  ginger,  and  eat  the  oint- 
ment. The  sick  man  obeyed,  and  his  obe- 
dience was  reported  to  the  rector,  who 
ordered  him  thenceforth  veal  and  capons 
for  his  food. 

587.  What  of  truth  can  be  extract<ed 
from  this  calumny?  ^^Ignatium  Loyolam, 
primum  Societatis  auctorem,  ipsius  vitse 
auctor,  placide  defunctum  scribit.  Sed 
Turrianus,  Jesuita  mihi  notissimus  ssspe 
dixit,  ilium  in  cana,  prandio,  missa,  in  re- 
creationibus  etiam  ita  a  dtemonibus  exagi- 
tatum,  ut  in  magnA  copi&  frigidissimum 
mortis  sudorem  fiiderit.  Bobadilla  dixit, 
ilium  seepius  conquestum,  se  nunquam  et 
nuUibi  a  demonibus  tutum  esse  posse. 
Octavianus  Jesuita,  Romse  minister  seu 
novitiorum  oeconomus,  retulit  mihi,  dicens, 
Sanctus  erat  noster  pater  Ignatius,  sed  circa 


agonem  ita  tremebat,  quasi  febri  esset  cor- 
ruptus,  et  suspirans  dixit,  multa  bona  con- 
tuli  in  Ecclesiam  Romanam,  multAs  nos- 
trorum  provincias,  multa  collegia,  domos, 
residentias  et  opes  nostras  Societatb  vidi; 
sed  hsec  omnia  me  deserunt,  et  quo  me 
vertam  ignoro.  Turrianus  dixit,  ipsius  co- 
mitem  assiduum,  usque  ad  missse  aram, 
fuisse  dsemonem.  Tandem  vero  cum  tre- 
more  ipsum  obiisse,  mortuumque  nigerrimo 
vultu  conspectum  esse,  idem  affirmavit 
Cum  anno  1554  ipsius  corpus  ad  templum, 
ab  Alexandro  Famesio  extructum,  trans- 
ferre  vellent,  testibus  omnibus  Jesuitarum 
Frofessis,  ipsius  cadaveris  ossa  non  sunt 
inventa;  fingentibus  ipsis,  e&  esse  per  an- 
gelos  forsan  translata.  Quod  ego  non  ne- 
garim,  si  angelos  malos  intelligant.** 

588.  The  speech  of  Turrianus,  a  Jesuit, 
to  Hasenmuller  is  remarkable.  *^  Utinam, 
inquit,  Augustanam  Confessionem,  contn 
quam  scripsi,  et  libros  Antonii  Sadaelis 
Lutherani,  mei  antagonistie,  nunquam  le- 
gissem :  illi  me  ita  dubium  fecerunt  (qaod 
tamen  tibi  amico  meo  sub  ro8&  dictum  ve- 
lim)  ut  neque  prorsus  Lutheranis  assensnm 
prsebere,  neque  omnino  a  nostris  discedere 
possum.  Sed  quid  faciam?  non  est  qui 
me  juvet.  Cumque  eum  ex  verbo  Dei 
consolarer,  ait,  '  Vera  sunt  que  dicb :  sed 
ego  senex  hinc  exire  non  possum.*  Sic  miser 
ille  in  dubitationibus  periit." 


S,  Francisco  Xavier, 

*^Fbanci8co,"  said  Ignatius,  who  wis 
then  on  a  sick  bed,  "  Bobadilla  is  too  ill  to 
go  to  India,  and  the  Portuguese  ambassador 
b  in  haste  and  cannot  wait,  the  province 
must  be  yours.**  Xavier  replied,  '^  Lo  I  am 
ready,**  he  mended  hb  garment,  and  took 
leave  of  hb  brethren,  and  departed  the  fol- 
lowing day. — RiBADBNBIBA,  p.  121. 

Lainez  affirmed  that  Xavier  had  a  pro- 
phetic presage  of  his  destination,  that  when 
they  were  travelling  together  in  Italy, 
Xavier  would  often  wake  and  exclaim, — 
^'  Quam  sum  Deus  bone  defatigatus.     I 
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dretmt  brollier  that  India  and  Ethiopia 
irere  placed  upon  taj  ihoulden,  and  that  I 
rapported  them,  but  the  weight  almost 
crushed — itaque  fesius  Talde  sum." — Ibid. 
131. 

Dceha  sajs  "  It  was  an  Indian  u  black 
M  an  Ethiopian."  Lajnez  is  the  autboritj, 
and  be  is  the  true  founder  of  the  Jesuits. 


"  No  bishop,  no  king.  A  trim  paradox, 
and  that  ye  may  know  where  they  have 
been  a  begging  for  it,  I  will  fetch  you  the 
'a-brother  to  it  out  of  the  Jesuits'  cell. 
They  feeling  the  ax  of  God's  reformation 
hewing  at  the  old  and  hollow  trunk  of 
Papacy,  and  finding  the  Spaniard  their  sur- 
est friend  and  safest  refuge,  to  sooth  him  up 
'a  his  dream  of  s  fiflh  monarchy,  and  withal 
to  uphold  the  decrepit  Papalty,  have  in- 
vented this  super -politick  aphorism,  a*  one 
rms  it,  One  pope  and  One  king." — Mu.- 
>i<.    0/  Re/omiation  in  England,  p.  17. 


Jetiatt — Perteciited. 
Tak.  (Vida  de  Aim.  dedjcatioa)  speaks 
of  tlie  zeal  of  Salvador  Correa  de  Sa  Al- 
cardo.  Governor  of  St.  Sebastian's,  in  their 
defence, "  naqnelles  &tais  motins  do  Rio  di 
Janeiro,"  when  the  people  "  arremeteo  as  ul- 
timas violencias"  against  them.  The  gover* 
nor  rewarded  the  messenger  who  brought 
him  the  first  news  of  the  outrages  of  St. 
Paulo. 


?.  Francueo. 


CmusT  was  the  comer  stone  of  the  tem- 
ple— Francisco  the  stone  with  the  arms  of 
God  over  the  gate  way. — D.  Babtolohb 
Catbasco  db  FiocEavi.  Temjdo  MaUanli, 
4  parte,  p.  9. 

Thai  throne  which  Lucifer  lost  for  his 
pride — Francisco  gained  for  his  humility. — 
11. 
NvMca  le  hambre  cometio  adalt«rio. — 10. 


Or  humility — the  characteristic  quality 
— the  nose  in  tlie  face  of  his  virtues,  as  old 
Fuller  would  have  called  it — the  doctor 
has  some  odd  things — 
"  Esta  virtud  para  ganar  el  cielo 
Mas  que  virginidad  es  necessoris. 

No  solo  no  aprovecban  las  Tirtudes 

Sin  Humaldad,  mas  causan  grandes  males. 

Le  Humildad  que  as  perfeta  propriamente 

Consists  en  quatro  cosas,  la  primera 

Es  asi  despreciarse  ;  la  segunda 

No  despreciar  a  nadie  ;  la  tercera 

Es  despreciar  el  mundo  y  sus  enrredos, 

Y  despreciar  desprecios  es  del  quarta." 

FsBrHcr  humility,  says  he,  is  that  of  a 
man,  who  not  only  thinks  himself  the  great- 
eat  sinner  in  the  world,  but  the  cause  of 
all  the  sins  that  are  committed  In  the  world. 
17. 

The  Gebir  poet  understood  it  better, 
"  A  tattered  cloak  that  pride  wears  when 


"FniT  quoque  dulctssimi  nominis  Jesu 
tanta  perfusus  dulcedine,  ut  cum  nominare 
illud  contingeret,  labia  (pre  amoris  dulce- 
dine)  lingere  videretur." — Par.   Rodou. 

TOBSINIAKBHSIS,  p.  4. 


SjUTH  Owen  the  quaint, 
'  Sum,  fateor,  doleoquc,  Minorum  ex  or- 
dine  fratrum ; 
Prater,  opes  patriae  et  bona,  major,  babet.' 


GDBI.HBBU  Avouco,  who  was  elected 
in  the  room  of  JoaS  Capella  the  Judas, 
worked  so  many  miracles  after  his  death 
that  to  keep  peace  in  the  convent  Fr.  Elias 
the  general  of  the  order,  was  obliged  to 
bfg  he  would  work  no  more — it  brought 
such  a  rabble  there.  Dead  as  well  as  alive 
he  was  obedient,  189.  A  like  story  of  Fr. 
and  Pedro  Cataneu-   C(m>qo,NA.\,Ti-^ft*- 
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Fb.  Paciuco  his  biographer  was  a  poet, 
and  a  liar.  The  first  time  he  heard  him 
preach  he  saw  his  swords  that  with  his 
words  wounded  the  hearts  of  the  hearers. 
Did  he  pass  off  his  metaphor  as  a  miracle  ? 
he  used  to  see  a  cross  of  rainbow  colours 
upon  his  master — no  one  else  saw  it — but 
the  sight  was  vouchsafed  him  for  his  great 
pietj.  He  it  was  who  was  rapt  up  to  heaven 
and  saw  Lucifer^s  chair  vacant,  and  was 
told  that  it  was  to  be  filled  by  Francisco. 
197. 

On  a  wide  plain  three  women  met  him, 
poor,  and  exactly  alike  in  stature,  age,  and 
face,  ^^  Bene  veniat  (inquiunt)  domina  Pau- 
pertas," — then  disappeared.  They  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  an  angelic  pageant  of 
chastity,   poverty  and    obedience.  —  Ro- 

DUJ^PH,  26. 


^^^^^^^'^^^r^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


Second  Ride, 

MouifT  Raynero  was  the  scene.  There 
appeared  a  cloud  of  light  above  the  saint, 
and  in  the  midst  was  Christ,  who  declared 
that  he  was  the  Institutor.  Was  this  collu- 
sion? or  had  Francisco  so  entangled  the 
Elianists  that  they  durst  not  cry  out  against 
imposture  ? 


^>>^M^WVW>/V>A«S^«/SM«V««W 


In  1282  an  especial  revelation  was  made 
to  ascertain  the  exact  minute  wherein  the 
greatest  of  miracles  was  wrought.  It  was 
upon  that  authority,  the  14th  of  September, 
the  day  of  the  exaltation  of  the  crown,  two 
hours  after  midnight,  and  before  the  dawn. 


^^^W^^^^W^Ai^S^^N^^^WWV^^^ 


"  No  hay  porque — 
pensar 
Que  mientras  durare  el  mar 
Los  peces  han  de  ser  pocos, 
Ne  en  tierra  podra  fattar 
Copia  de  necios  y  locos.** 

Castbllbjo,  tom.  2,  p.  181. 


^/N/V/S/K^i^^/^/^^^^/VS/^/^N/X* 


MsETHfG  of  the  two  worthies. — 1.  2.  3. 
Mirac,  of  St,  Franc. 


The  petticoat  story  claimed  by  the  Cis- 
tercians.  **Non  nostrum  est  tantas  compo- 
nere  lites.**    If  the  Dominicans  have  com- 
mitted a  trespass  upon  the  premises  of  fi. 
the  aggrieved  party  must  bring  a  suit  of 
ejectment.  But  though  we  know  that  justice 
came  from  heaven  and  returned,  we  have 
not  the  least  reason  for  suspecting  that  law 
did  the  same.     The  question  however  we 
may  fairly  say  comes  under  the  cognizance 
of  the  courts  below. 

The  Inquisition  founded  to  accelerate 
the  effect  of  his  sermons, — as  I  remember 
to  have  seen  in  a  pamphlet  upon  the  Har- 
rowgate  waters  a  pint  recommended  as  an 
aperient,  with  two  ounces  of  Glauber*s  salts 
to  assist  their  operation. 

I  believe  the  Franciscans  designed  to 
follow  the  example  of  the  Moslem  and  su- 
persede Jesus  Christ. 

The  lies  invented  for,  and  the  infamous 
tricks  practised  by,  their  founder,  led  to 
this,  he  had  proclaimed  himself  the  livbg 
pattern  and  parallel  of  the  Redeeming  God. 
If  their  systems  at  all  differed,  the  one 
must  therefore  yield. 

The  Franciscans  at  one  time  attempted 
to  leave  off  the  vulgar  era,  and  actuallj 
dated  from  the  infliction  of  the  Five  Wounds. 

But  the  eternal  gospel  is  the  main  proof, 
and  this  with  the  prophecies  of  Jacquin  and 
S.  Brigida  must  be  examined. 

The  Dominicans  were  the  apes  of  the 
Franciscans ;  the  one  could  not  contradict 
the  other— it  was  therefore  who  could  in- 
vent the  greatest  miracles,  and  so  we  have 
two  kings  of  Brentford  in  the  calendar, 
embracing  one  another  in  their  pictures, 
while  their  followers  hate  each  other  in 
their  hearts. 

Sins  mortal  and  venial.  So  far  the  Ca- 
tholics arc  right  as  they  admit  a  distinction, 
the  folly  is  to  attempt  to  lay  down  the  line. 
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The  monastics  all  favoured  by  the  Pope 
as  lessening  the  power  of  the  bishops,  a 
sort  of  commons  that  protected  the  sove- 
reign against  the  aristocracy.    They  may 
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also  be  regarded  as  a  Btanding  axmy,  Trbereaa 
the  regular  clergj  were  ft  militia,  who  bad 
a  patriotic  feeling  toward*  their  country. 


•St.  Domingo. 
DoMinao  sk  Gdzhax  weu  bom  at  Cale- 
ni^a  iD  the  year  1170.  He  -waa  of  noble 
familj,  and  professed  u  a  regular  can 
St. Augustine's.  Theinveutionof  theroearj 
had  giTeu  him  a  Ame  among  the  Catholics, 
when  the  Pope  seut  him  to  preach  at  To- 
lota;  there  he  remained  ten  jears,  and  there 
formed  the  plan  of  the  Inquisition.  Ii 
■peedily  adopted,  and  the  founder  was 
minated  Inquisitor  General.  A  crusade 
was  preached  against  the  Albigenses,  and 
Domingo  accompanied  the  army,  "  Now,"" 
says  hU  biographer,'  "  he  made  out  the  list 
of  the  heretics,  writing  down  tbeir  names 
and  employments  and  age  and  sex  and 
qualities ;  now  he  prepared  the  dungeons 
and  made  ready  the  tortures  ;  now  be  be- 
came an  Ai^s  ...  all  eyes  for  the  faith." 
I  will  not  particularize  these  horrors.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say,  that  in  one  day  fourscore  per- 
sons were  beheaded,  and  four  hundred  burnt 
alive,  by  this  man's  order  and  in  his  sight. 

When  this  worthy  friend  of  Simon  de 
Montford  had  thus  increased  his  fame,  he 
det«rmined  to  complete  it  by  founding  a 
new  Order.  With  this  intent  he  repaired 
to  Rome.dnring  the  sittings  of  the  Lateran 
Council.  The  Pope  advised  him  to  follow 
the  good  old  examples  in  his  rule ;  he  ac- 
cordingly chose  that  of  St.  Augustine, 
according  to  the  Order  of  the  Fremonstra- 
tenses.  His  Rnt  convent  was  built  at  To- 
losB ;  his  friars  were  allowed  only  room  for 
a  mat  to  sleep  on,  and  a  small  table  for  the 
convenience  of  study ;  the  cell  of  the  bee 
being  small.*  Some  of  these  ceils,  which 
were  nine  feet  long  and  seven  and  a  half 
wide,  he  condemned  as  being  palaces.  Like 
wards  in  an  infirmary,  they  were  to  have 
DO  doors,  that  the  Superior  might  at  all 
times  see  what  was  going  on.     As  yet  they 
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had  no  particular  habit,  wearing  that  of  the 
regular  canons,  till  the  Virgin  fancied  a 
uniform,  showed  Reginald  the  pattern  m  a 
dream,  and  made  him  enter  the  order  that 
he  might  wear  it. 

Till  this  time  there  had  been  no  clansnre 
imposed  upon  the  nuns.  They  dwelt  in 
what  were  called  Beatorios,  subject  to  no 
confinement ;  this  was  now  thought  a  scan- 
dal, and  the  Pope  appointed  Domingo  to 
hive  the  wild  bees.  Some  resistance  was 
made  by  those  with  whom  he  began;  it 
was  m  Tun,  and  to  this  saint  the  rigour  of 
the  nunneries,  the  secret  abominations  which 
have  been  practised,  and  the  unuttered  and 
imntterable  miseries  which  have  been  en- 
dared  in  those  dreadful  prison-houses  are 
to  be  immediately  ascribed. 

His  next  invention  waa  the  Militia  of 
Christ.  Each  member  swore  that  he  would, 
when  summoned,  take  up  arms  to  defend 
the  rights  of  the  Church,  and  sacrifice  his 
property  and  life  in  the  cause.  Married 
men  were  to  hare  the  consent  of  their  wives, 
who  were  prohibited  from  contracting  a 
second  marriage ;  the  husband  was  to  swear 
that  his  wife  should  never  detun  him  from 
this  holy  warfare,  lest  he  should  suffer  like 
the  bidden  guest,  who  refused  the  King's 
invitation,  because  he  had  married  a  wife, 
and  could  not  come.  After  some  years, 
when  the  triumph  of  the  Popes  was  com- 
plete, this  was  changed  into  the  order  of 
Dominican  Penitents,  and  the  Familiars  of 
the  Inquisition  have  since  grown  out  of  it.* 
His  last  measure  was  to  convert  his  order 
into  a  Mendicant  Society,  in  imitation  of 
Francisco. 

Domingo  is  the  only  Saint  in  whom  no 
solitary  speck  of  goodness  can  be  discovered. 
To  impose  privations  and  pain  seems  to 
have  been  the  pleasure  of  his  unnatural 
heart,  and  cruelty  was  in  him  an  appetite 
and  a  passion.  No  other  human  being  has 
ever  been  the  occasion  of  so  much  human 
misery.  I'he  desolations  committed  by  At- 
tila  or  Timur  shrink  into  insignificance 
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when  compared  with  the  achievements  of 
the  Inquisition. 

The  few  traits  of  character  which  can  be 
gleaned  from  the  lying  volumes  of  his  bio- 
graphers are  all  of  the  darkest  colours. 
He  never  looked  a  woman  in  the  face,  or 
spoke  to  one ;  on  his  preaching  expeditions 
he  usually  slept  in  the  churches  or  upon  a 
grave;  he  wore  an  iron  chiun  round  his 
body,  and  his  fastings  and  flagellations  were 
excessive. 

But  if  his  disciples  have  preserved  few 
personal  facts  concerning  their  master,  they 
have  made  ample  amends  in  the  catalogue 
of  his  miracles,  for  Domingo  is  the  Orlando 
Furioso  of  Saints  Errant,  the  Hercules  Fu- 
rens  of  the  Romish  Demi-gods. 

The  dream  of  his  mother  is  well  known, 
that  she  whelped  a  dog,  holding  a  burning 
torch  in  his  mouth,  wherewith  he  fired  the 
world.  Earthquakes  and  meteors  announced 
his  nativity  to  earth  and  air,  and  two  or 
three  suns  and  moons  extraordinary  were 
hung  out  for  an  illumination  in  heaven. 
The  Virgin  Mary  received  him  in  her  arms 
as  he  sprung  to  birth.  When  a  sucking 
babe  he  regularly  observed  fast-days,  and 
would  get  out  of  bed  and  lie  upon  the 
ground  for  mortification. 

Nine  women,  whom  his  preaching  had 
reclaimed  from  heresy,  came  into  the  church 
to  him  to  recant  and  be  absolved.  As  he 
was  praying  before  them,  a  cat  appeared  at 
their  feet,  as  big  as  a  mastiff,  black,  fiery  of 
eye,  with  a  short  and  indecent  tail,  and  a 
long  tongue,  black  and  bloody,  lolling  and 
licking  the  dust.  This  monster  jumped 
about^  and  stunk  at  every  motion,  at  last 
ran  up  the  bell  rope  and  vanished.  He  fed 
multitudes  miraculously,  and  performed  the 
miracle  of  Cana  with  great  success.  Once, 
when  he  fell  in  with  a  troop  of  foreign  pil- 
grims, the  Babel  curse  was  suspended  for 
him,  and  all  were  enabled  to  speak  one 
language.  Travelling  with  a  single  com- 
panion, he  entered  a  monastery  in  a  lonely 
place,  to  pass  the  night.  He  awoke  at 
matins,  and  hearing  yells  and  lamentations 
instead  of  prayers,  went  out  and  discovered 


that  he  was  among  a  brotherhood  of  devils. 
Domingo  punished  them  upon  the  spot  wi^ 
a  cruel  sermon,  and  then  returned  to  rest 
At  morning  the  convent  had  disappeared, 
and  he  and  his  comrade  found  themselves 
in  a  wilderness. 

Domingo  had  once  an  obstinate  battle 
with  the  flesh.  The  quarrel  took  place  in 
a  wood,  and  he  found  it  necessary  to  call  in 
help.  He  stript  himself,  lay  down,  and 
commanded  the  ants  and  the  wasps  to  come 
to  his  assistance.  Even  against  these  auxi- 
liaries, the  flesh  warmly  miuntained  the  con- 
test for  three  hours  before  the  saint  ooold 
win  the  victory.  He  used  to  be  red  hot 
with  divine  love ;  sometimes  blazing  like  a 
sun,  sometimes  glowing  like  a  furnace ;  at 
times  it  blanched  his  garments  and  imbued 
them  with  white  glory,  like  Christ  in  his 
transfiguration ;  once  it  sprouted  out  in  six 
wings,  like  a  seraph ;  and  once  the  fervour 
of  piety  made  him  sweat  blood. 

These  are  a  sample  of  the  miscellaneous 
miracles  of  St.  Domingo.  There  remain 
two  distinct  and  important  classes  to  be 
noticed ;  those  relating  to  the  Rosary,  which 
are  the  original  stock  in  trade  of  the  order ; 
and  those  which  refer  to  the  Virgin  Marj, 
having  been  invented  to  play  off  against  the 
Franciscans. 

When  the  Rosary  was  borrowed  by  Do- 
mingo from  the  Moslem,  who  had  them- 
selves learnt  it  from  the  Hindoos,  the  Ro- 
mish Church  had  established  an  opinion 
that  prayer  was  a  thing  of  actual,  not  of 
relative  value,  that  it  was  a  coin  current  in 
heaven,  and  paid  into  the  treasury  of  hea- 
ven, a  due  account  being  there  kept,  and 
due  credit  given  to  every  soul  for  aU  which 
he  has  himself  placed  there,  or  which  has 
been  received  for  his  use,  for  the  stock  was 
transferable  by  gifl  or  purchase.  The  Ro- 
sary was  an  admirable  device  upon  this  prin- 
ciple, as  it  abridged  the  arithmetic  It  had 
also  its  peculiar  earthly  advantages ;  if  the 
Ave  Maria  were  repeated  successively  one 
hundred  and  fifly  times,  the  words  would 
necessarily  become  mere  sounds,  uncon- 
nected with  thought,  confused  and  confus- 
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ing,  bnC  hj  this  ioventioo,  when  ten  beftds 
have  been  dropt,  the  larger  one  comea  op- 
portanel;  in  to  jog  the  memorj ;  sufficient 
attention  it  thus  excited  to  eatisfj  the  con- 
tcience  of  the  devotee,  and  yet  no  effort,  no 
feeling,  no  ferrour  we  required ;  the  heart 
maj  be  asleep,  the  understanding  maj  go 
wander  ;  0017  the  Up»  and  the  fingers  are 
needed  for  this  act  of  most  acceptable  and 
most  efficient  deTOlion.  Nor  can  the  besutj 
of  thii  reli^ous  utensil,  or  tool,  have  been 
without  its  effect ;  nothing  can  be  con- 
ceived more  beautiful  than  the  bead  string 
with  its  appendant  cross  or  crucifix,  around 
the  neck  of  the  jonng,  or  in  the  trembling 
bands  of  the  aged. 

When  Domingo  wa«  on  his  first  preach- 
ing expedition,  he  and  his  companion  Ber- 
nardo fell  into  the  bands  of  certain  Moorish 
rovers,  who  immediately  carried  them  to 
sea.  A  storm  arose,  a  leak  was  sprung,  and 
the  water  gushed  in  so  fast,  and  in  such 
quantities,  that  the  sailors  were  obliged  to 
swim  in  the  ship.  Domingo  exhorted  them 
to  praj  to  the  Virgin,  who  could  save;  but 
at  this  they  only  blasphemed,  and  the  dan- 
ger grew  worse  and  worse  till  the  da«m  of 
the  Annunciation.  Then  Mary  the  great 
goddess  appeared  to  him,  and  bade  him  in 
her  name  offer  the  misbelievers  their  choice, 
either  to  be  drowned  and  damned,  or  to 
recite  her  Roeary  and  form  a  fraternity  in  its 
honoor  and  for  its  use.  If  they  accepted 
these  terms,  Domingo  had  only  to  make  a 
cross  in  the  air,  and  the  winds  and  the  sea 
should  be  still.  The  Moors  joyfully  ac- 
cepted their  proffered  safety,  and  no  sooner 
bad  they  begun  the  beads,  than  the  devil 
was  beard  excluming,  "  O  that  Domingo, 
he  kiUs  us  with  the  Rosary — he  scourges  us 
— he  chains  us — he  releases  our  captives 
with  that  bead  string."  The  ship  was  driven 
to  the  coast  of  Britain,  and  there  they  found 
all  the  goods  that  had  been  thrown  over- 
board to  lighten  her,  lying  safe  upon  the 
strand.  The  Moors  were  baptized,  and  be- 
came the  founders  of  the  brotherhood  of 
the  Rosa^. 


After  an  interview  with  the  Virgin,  as 
Domingo  entered  Toulouse,  the  bells  all 
rang  to  welcome  him  without  human  hands, 
but  the  heretics  neither  heeded  the  miracle 
nor  his  earnest  exhortation  that  they  should 
use  the  Rosary.  In  consequence  of  their  ob- 
stinacy a  dreadfiil  tempest  began,  of  wind 
and  of  thunder  and  of  lightning,  that  made 
the  whole  firmament  a  blaxe,  and  the  very 
earth  shook,  and  the  howling  of  afirighled 
animals  was  mingled  with  the  shrieks  and 
groans  of  the  terrified  multitude.  "  Citizens 
of  Toulouse,"  said  he,  "  it  b  the  voice  of  the 
righthandofGodI  I  see  before  me  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  angels,  sent  by  Christ  and  his 
mother  to  punish  you."  There  was  an  image 
of  Our  Lady  in  the  church,  who  raised 
her  arm  into  a  threatening  attitude  as  be 
spoke.  "Take notice," he conUnued," while 
you  persist  in  your  wickedness,  yea,  till  you 
supplicate  her  by  reciting  her  Rosary,  that 
arm  will  not  be  withdrawn."  The  devils 
meantime  were  yelling  for  the  torment 
which  this  inflicted  upon  them  ;  the  con- 
gregation praying  and  disciplining  them- 
selves and  dropping  their  beads,  till  the 
storm  at  lengdi  abated;  the  Sunt  gave 
the  word,  and  down  went  the  ann  of  the 
puppet. 

A  more  prodigious  miracle  to  the  same 
purport  was  transacted  in  the  city.  There 
dwelt  there  a  heretic  so  active  and  mis- 
chievous, that  at  Domingo's  prayer  the 
Virgin  sent  into  him  a  whole  army  of  devils, 
whereby  he  was  grievously  tormented.  In 
this  plight  he  was  brought  before  Domingo, 
who  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity,  the  Virgin 
and  the  Rosary,  asked  the  evil  spirits  how 
many  they  were,  and  why  they  had  taken 
possession  of  that  miserable  unner.  For 
his  irreverence  to  the  Virgin  and  his  in- 
credulity in  the  Rosary  they  answered ;  and 
that  they  were  just  fifteen  thousand  in 
number  to  a  devil,  because  of  the  fifteen 
decades  of  the  beads.  Was  what  he  preach- 
ed of  the  Rosary  then  true  ?  At  that  they 
roared  and  yelled  and  cursed  its  tremendous 
powers.    Whom  did  the  Devil  hate  xont-A.^  k 
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whom  but  Domingo  himselfl  He  then 
strung  his  owd  striag  round  the  demoniac's 
neck.  Mid  demanded  of  the  spirit  what  sunt 
in  ttearen  thej  dreaded  most,  and  to  whom 
onght  the  chief  revenue  to  be  paid  f  To 
this,  after  screams  of  hideous  agonj,  thej 
requested  that  thej  might  be  permitted  to 
answer  him  in  private.  No,  he  would  have 
a  public  answer.  With  that  the;  struggled 
till  fire  issued  from  ejes,  nostrils,  and  mouth 
of  the  poor  deril-hive,  and  Domingo  in 
compassion  prayed  to  the  Virgin  and  adjured 
her  bj  the  Rosary  to  have  pity  upon  him. 
Heaven  opened,  she  came  down,  surrounded 
bj  angels,  and  with  a  golden  rod  smole  the 
possessed,  and  bade  tlie  fiends  answer. 
Thej  exclaimed,  Alas,  our  cnemj  and  our 
confusion,  why  dost  thou  come  to  torment 
us  P  By  thee  we  are  compelled  to  publish 
the  fear  that  confounds  ns.  Hear,  0  je 
Christians,  that  Mary  the  Mother  of  God  is 
poweriul  to  deliver  her  servants  from  hell, 
&c.— 1.  2.  3. 

It  is  painful  to  dwell  upon  the  horrible 
blasphemies  which  follow.  If  we  recollect 
that  they  have  proceeded  from  Dominicans, 
from  the  immediate  agents  of  the  Inqui- 
sition, the  depravity  and  consummate  wick- 
edness of  their  invention  is  as  prodigious  as 
it  is  shocking. 

They  say  that  the  Virgin  appeared  to 
Domingo  in  a  cave  near  Toulouse ;  that  she 
called  him  her  son  and  her  husband;  that 
she  took  him  in  her  arms  and  bared  her 
breast  to  him,  that  he  might  drink  their 
nectar !  She  told  him,  that  was  she  a  mor- 
tal she  could  not  live  without  bim,  so  ex- 
cessive was  her  love ;  even  now,  she  should 
die  for  him,  did  not  Almighty  God  himself 
support  her  as  he  had  done  at  the  cruci- 
fixion. At  another  visit  she  espoused  him, 
and  the  saint.  Christ  came  down  from 
heaven  U>  witness  the  espousals.  It  is  im- 
possible to  transcribe  these  atrocious  lies 
without  shuddering  at  the  wickedness  of 
those  who  devised  them.  Blessed  be  the 
day  of  Martin  Luther's  birth — it  should  be 
a  festival  almost  as  sacred  as  the  Nativity  I 


[JVote*.]    Donungo. 

Was  the  Rosary  stolen  from  the  Mo- 
hammedans F 

The  Inquisition.  Christ,  say  these  dogs, 
was  the  first  Inquisitor — every  tree  tbst 
beareth  not  good  fruit,  &c.  Thea  came  the 
Apostles,  dien  the  Bishops — the  Adam  tbej, 
from  whose  side  this  rib  was  taken  out  for 
an  helpmate.  —  Fkak.  db  Posadas,  101. 
102. 

loweU 


Thb  enmity  between  the  Franciscuu  sod 
Dominicans  is  well  known.  A  friar  of  each 
order  came  at  the  same  time  to  a  brook  ude, 
which  it  was  necessary  to  ford,  and  the  Do- 
minican requested  the  Franciscan  to  cirrj 
him  across,  as  he  was  barefooted,  and  the 
Dominican  must  else  undress;  the  FraO' 
cisesji  took  him  on  his  shoulders  and  carried 
him  to  the  middle — then  suddenly  stopt, 
and  asked  if  he  had  any  money  with  him  f 
Only  two  reales,  replied  the  Dominican. 
Excuse  me  then,  father,  said  the  Francii* 
can,  you  know  my  vow,  I  cannot  carry 
money — and  in  he  dropt  bim. — Fi.okmta 

EsPilHOLA,  p.  42. 

Thb  Gentoos  have  the  Rosary. — Hast- 
inq's  Lctttr  Pref.  to  B.  Oeela.     Quarles  wis 
right  in  saying, 
"  God  takes  his  goods  by  weight  and  not  bj 


A&igeiuet. 
Thbt  dealt  with  the  devil. — Lift  <if  Do- 
mingo, p.  60.  Walked  on  the  water ;  af- 
fected sanctity ;  deniedhell  and  purgatory; 
believed  transmigration ;  two  principles — 
God,  who  created  soul,  the  devil,  who  made 
the  bodies.  Rejected  the  Scriptures,  and 
the  confession  of  sins,  and  b^tiam,  and  mar- 

The  Waldenses  denied  that  any  miracle* 
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had  be«ii  wrought  Bince  tboBe  of  the  Scrip- 
tnrea.  "They  will  baveus  believe  that  either 
thej  hftve  quite  perished,  or  eh  have  been 
wrought  in  hugger  mu^er  and  in  great 
secret."  —  M.  Robbkt  Cbakbeib,  Priest, 
Dedieation  to  a  Tram,  of  Miraclet  of  Oie 
Virgm  a(  MotU-Aigu.  Antwerp,  1606. 


What  patted  bebeeen  the  Dtinl-and  Domingo. 
"  Okb  night  the  Saint  found  old  Nicholaa 
in  the  dormitory,  reading  a  writtOD  p^>er 
by  lamp  light  with  great  glee.  The  follow- 
ing dialogue  took  place.  Domingo.  Bessd 
what  are  yon  doing  F  NicMat.  lam  doing 
my  buainesf,  or  lat>ouring  in  my  Tocation, 
in  which  I  always  gain.  Dam.  Cursed  be 
thy  gwn !  What  can  you  gain  in  the  dormi- 
tory F  Are  not  tie  religious  asleep  ?  Is  there 
a  will  in  sleep  that  can  aid  thy  malice  ? 
Nick.  I  gain  much.  I  always  disturb  them 
by  all  manner  of  means ;  some  I  keep  awake, 
that  they  may  lie  abed  and  sleep  when  it  is 
choir  time,  or  go  there  so  sleepy  as  to  yawn 
over  the  service,  and  then,  if  they  let  me,  I 
do  worse  then,  Dom.  What  mischief  dost 
thou  do  in  the  church  ?  Nick.  More  than 
in  the  dormitory :  I  make  them  go  late  and 
against  their  inclination,  and  with  a  wish  the 
job  was  over.  Dom.  And  in  the  refectory  ? 
Niek.  Oh,  there  are  few  whom  I  do  not  get 
at  there ;  some  I  make  eat  too  little,  so  that 
they  weaken  themselves  till  they  are  unable 
to  do  their  duty ;  others  too  mudi.    Dom. 


And  what  in  the  room  where 
is  allowed?  Niek.  Oh,  that  is  my  own 
room ;  there  I  make  them  talk  about  the 
news,  and  joke,  and  laugh,  and  grumble. 
Zhm.  And  in  the  chapter-house  (where 
confession  is  made  and  penance  done)  f 
Nieh.  That  is  my  hell ;  there  all  that  I  do 
is  undone!  half  an  hour  loses  me  the  labour 
of  years.  And  so  Nicholas  disappeared." — 
233.' 


"  Hb  was  writing  at  night,  and  Scratch 
came  like  a  great  monkey  to  teaze  him. 
Domingo  coolly  called  him  to  hold  the  can- 
dle, and  let  it  bum  down  to  the  snuff,  to 
the  great  annoyance  of  the  paw  that  held 
it." — 240.  One  of  the  few  good  points  in 
Savtbl's  Amnit  Saeer  is  on  this  circnm- 


'  Diun  tulit  ardentem  Phl«^etontiu8  histrio 


Tunc  cert^  aut  nunquam,  Lucifer  ille  fulL" 
Vol.  2,  p.  BO. 


ApotxiOH  teazed  him  in  the  shape  of  a 
flea,  skipping  upon  his  book.  The  Saint 
fixed  him  as  a  mark  where  he  left  off,  and 
used  him  so  through  the  volume. 


1  So  Kr«eshs  in  the  B.  Geels.  The  Divine 
discipline  is  not  to  be  attained  bj  bim  who  eateth 
more  tbao  eoougb,  or  less  than  enough ;  neither 
by  him  who  hith  ■  habit  of  sleeping  modi,  nor 
by  him  who  sleepelh  not  at  all.-HH, 


ORIENTALIANA, 
OR,  EASTERN  AND  MAHOMMEDAN  COLLECTIONS. 


{^Hindoo  Notion  of  Vicarioiu  AtonemaU^ 
HE  Hindoos  hold  that  "a  child 
maj  obviate  the  evil  conae- 
quencefl  of  hia  parents'  sing  by 

practising  virtue  expreulj  on 

their  account." — KiHDBBSi^i'a  Specimen*, 
p.  70. 


\_Arafal,  Kufa,  and  MeeeaJl 
"  Adam  and  Eve  met  for  the  first  time 
on  Uonnt  Aarafat  near  Mecca,  so  called 
because  Adam,  beholding  her  first  irom  this 
mountain,  cried  out,  Aarafat — ^I  know  her  I 
There  they  built  the  first  house,  and  the 
second  they  built  at  Kufa.  There  they 
dwelt  seventy  years,  and  Eve  was  delivered 
there  of  Seth,  Cain  and  Abel.  Then  the 
Lord  sent  to  Adam  a  praying-house,  or 
chapel,  of  white  pearl  excavated,  called 
Beiti  Maamoor,  which  was  let  down  from 
heaven  upon  the  spot  where  the  Caaba 
now  stands,  and  Adam  changed  his  abode, 
on  the  Lord's  command,  to  Mecca.  So  the 
house  on  Mount  Aarafat  was  the  first  abode 
of  Adam,  Kufa  the  second,  and  Mecca  the 
third."— EvioA,  vol,  4. 


[Occup(du>»»  of  Scripture  CluiraeUr».'\ 
"God  having  created  man  in  Paradise, 
from  whence  he  was  seduced  by  the  insinu- 
ations of  Satan,  Adam  was  taught,  by  Ga- 


briel's mediation,  to  sow  com  in  the  earth 
during  his  lifetime,  and  all  the  prophets  re- 
ceived a  lirailar  art  for  keeping  up  this  life. 
Adam  was,  as  we  are  told,  a  husbandman ; 
Seth  a  weaver:  Edris  (Bnoch)  a  tailor; 
Noah,  a  joiner  J  Houd,  a  merchant :  Saleh, 
a  camel-driver :  Abraham,  a  dairyman  at 
Haleb,  aad  afterwards  when  he  built  the 
Caaba,  a  mason;  Ishmael,  a  hunter;  Isaac, 
before  he  grew  blind,  a  shepherd :  Jacob, 
a  speculative  roan ;  Joseph,  in  the  prison,  a 
watchmaker,  and  tben  a  King ;  Job,  a  pa- 
dent  be^ar;  Shoaib  (Jetbro)  a  devotee; 
Moaes,  a  shepherd ;  Aaron,  a  Tizir ;  Zil- 
kefel,abaker;  Djerdjish(Geoi^e)aSheik; 
Lot,achronognq)her;  Kaffauh,  a  gardener; 
Azeer  (Esdras)  an  ass-driver ;  Sunuet,  the 
companion  of  the  72  translators,  an  inter- 
preter ;  Eliae,  a  weaver ;  David,  an  ar- 
mourer ;  Solomon,  a  basket-maker  of  the 
leaves  of  palm  trees ;  Zacharias,  a  hermit ; 
John,  a  Sheik  ;  Jeremiah,  a  surgeon ;  Da- 
niel, a  fortune-teller  by  the  art  Amj;  L(*- 
man,  a  philosopher;  Jonah,  a  fisherman; 
Jesus,  a  traveller;  and  six  hundred  yean 
after  him,  Mahommed,  the  last  of  the  pro- 
phets, a.  merchant  and  soldier  in  God't 
ways,  who  according  to  the  text,  MtUtaie  w 
the  wagt  of  God,  witnessed  himself  twenty- 
eight  victories.  All  these  Prophets,  having 
been  taught  the  aforesaid  arts  by  Gabriel, 
communicated  them  to  mankind,  and  be- 
came the  Sheiks  and  Patrooa  of  those  arts." 
—Ibid. 
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Bahelmandel 


"  Thib  Btreightness  of  the  neighbouring 
people,  ftnd  of  those  which  inhabit  the  coasts 
of  the  IdcUmi  Ocean,  a  colled  AlbBbo,  which 
in  the  Arabian  tongue  do  signify  gates  or 
mouths :  and  in  thia  place  and  mouth  the 
land  doth  neighbour  BO  much,  and  the  shewes 
which  they  make  of  willingneM  to  join 
themselves  are  so  known,  that  it  seemeth 
without  anj  doubt,  the  sea,  much  against 
their  wills  and  perforce,  to  interpose  itself 
in  separating  these  two  parts  of  the  world. 
For  the  space  which  in  this  place  divideth 
the  land  of  the  Arabians  from  the  coast 
of  the  Abexi  (Abyssinians)  is  about  six 
leagues  distance.  In  this  space  there  lie  so 
mwiy  islands,  little  islets,  and  rocks,  that 
the  J  cause  a  doubt,  considering  the  straight- 
nesB  without,  that  some  time  it  was  stopt, 
and  so  b;  these  streight  sluices  and  chan- 
nels which  are  made  between  the  one  island 
and  the  other,  there  entereth  such  a  quan- 
tity of  sea,  and  maketh  within  so  manj  and 
so  great  nooks,  so  manj  bays,  so  manj 
names  of  great  gulpha,  so  manj  diversities 
of  seas,  so  many  ports,  so  many  islands, 
that  it  seemeth  not  that  we  sul  in  a  sea  be- 
tween two  lands,  but  in  the  deepest  and 
most  tempestuous  lake  of  the  great  ocean." 

D.  Joui   DB  CaSTBOS  RoLXnO.      PUKCRAS 

1124. 

lPer»ian  Botam/  Bay.l 

"Tbb  Islands  of  the  Red  Sea  were  the 

places  where  theKiugsofPersia  used  to  send 

those  whom  they  banished: — *  ECil  tUv  iv 


Thalia,  ill.  93. 


roue  avairrairTut  KaXtofii- 
i  fiaaiXiiiS." — Hebodotds. 
Poi^mnia,  vii.  SO. 


The  Hindoo  Padalon. 
"  Tbk  Hindoos  believe  that  many  deep 
c*veTBs  or  pits  which  appear  to  be  unfathom- 
able, or  out  of  which  water  springs,  have 
their  origin  in  Padalon  (PatOlli,  the  world 


of  snakes.)  In  rocky  places,  in  the  mouths 
of  some  of  these  pita,  stones  are  found 
standing;  these  stones  tbej  call  the  un- 
created ShivQ-llngil,  and  Inelieve  that  by 
worshipping  in  these  places  they  will  quickly 
obtain  the  most  important  fruits." — Wabd, 
vol.  l,p.  417. 

lDervUe»o/Erzeroom.-i 
NgjkM  Erzeroom,  £vua  speaks  of  some 
Dervises  "who  go  bareheaded  and  bare- 
footed, with  long  hair.  Great  and  little  carry 
wooden  clubs  in  their  hands,  and  some  of 
them  crooked  sticks.  They  came  all  to  wait 
on  the  Pashaw  and  to  exhibit  their  diploma 
of  foundation.  The  Pashaw  asked  them 
from  whence  their  immunity  dated,  and 
they  invited  him  to  pass  Into  their  place  of 
devotion.  We  followed  them  to  a  large 
place  where  a  great  fire  was  lighted  of  more 
than  forty  waggon-loads  of  wood,  and  forty 
victims  immolated.  They  assigned  to  the 
Pashaw  a  place  at  a  distance  from  the  fire, 
and  they  began  to  dance  around  it,  their 
drums  and  flutes  playing,  and  they  crying 
Hoo!  and  Allah!  This  circular  motion 
having  continued  an  hour's  time,  about  an 
hundred  of  these  dervises,  being  naked, 
took  their  children  by  the  hand,  and  en- 
tered the  fire,  the  flames  of  which  towered 
like  the  pile  of  Nimrod,  crying  O  all-con* 
stantt  0  vivifying!  AAer  half  an  hour 
they  came  out  of  the  fire  without  the  least 
hurt,  except  their  beards  and  hairs  singed, 
some  of  them  retiring  into  their  cells  in- 
stead of  coming  before  the  Pashaw,  who 
remained  astonished." 

[^Literal  Application  of  our  Saviour't  Saying, 
"  If  thine  Eye  of  end  thee  pluck  it  out"] 
"  Onb  grave  old  man  who  had  a  long 
grey  beard  I  saw,"  says  Sandbbsok,  "  led 
with  great  ceremony  out  of  the  city  of 
Cairo,  (on  his  way  to  Mecca)  who  bad  but 
one  eye  ;  and  I  likewise  did  see  the  same 
man  return  back  again  with  the  same  Emir 
Hsggi,  or  Captain  of  the  Caravan,  aitd.  ^^n.  V 


BUCHANAN  — HASTINGS  — ABDUL  KURRCEM. 


Iiad  left  hig  other  eje  there,  having  htd  it 
pluckt  out,  after  he  hod  seen  their  ^^het's 
Sepulchre,  because  he  would  see  no  more 
■in." — FuKCHAS,  p.  1G16. 


[£(Uteni  Apparitiim.'] 
"  That  same  night  there  suddenlj  ap' 
peared  in  Dwaraka  a  woman  of  the  ver^ 
blackest  appearance ;  she  was  also  dressed 
in  block  attire,  and  was  hideous,  with  jellow 
teeth.  She  entered  every  house  grinning 
horriblj  a  ghaatlj  smile,  and  all  who  saw 
her  were  stricken  with  dread." — Life  of 
Cbbkshha. 


"A  Jahgaka  named  Nijaguna  wrote  a 
book  which  is  held  in  great  veneration  bj 
one  of  the  thousand  and  one  sects  of  the 
Hindoos-  He  received  the  necessary  in- 
struction for  this  work  in  converMtion  with 
an  image  of  Seeva,  in  a  temple  on  a  hill 
near  EUanduru,  and  after  he  had  finished 
the  book  the  image  opened  and  received 
him  into  Us  substance." — Buchanan. 


ISpiritaal  Dueipline  of  Ike  Br^mmt.'\ 
"The  Brahmins  are  enjoined  to  perform 
a  kind  of  spiritual  discipline,  not,  I  believe, 
unknown  to  some  of  the  religions  orders  of 
Christians  in  the  Romish  Chnrch.  This 
consists  in  devoting  a  certain  period  of  time 
to  the  contemplation  of  the  Deitj,  his  at- 
tributes,  and  the  moral  duties  of  this  life. 
It  is  required  of  those  who  practise  this  ex- 
ercise, not  only  that  they  divest  their  minds 
of  all  sensual  desire,  but  that  their  atten- 
tion be  abstracted  from  every  external  ob- 
ject, and  absorbed  with  every  sense,  in  the 
prescribed  subject  of  their  attention.  I 
myself  was  once  a  witness  of  a  man  em- 
ployed in  this  species  of  devotion,  at  the 
principal  temple  of  Banaris.  His  right  hand 
and  arm  were  enclosed  in  a  loose  deeve  or 
bag  of  red  cloth,  within  which  be  passed  the 
beads  of  his  rosary,  one   aft«r  another, 


through  his  fingers,  repeating  with  the 
touch  of  each,  as  I  was  informed,  one  of  the 
names  of  God,  while  his  mind  laboured  t« 
catch  and  dwell  on  the  idea  of  the  qnalitj 
which  appertMned  to  it,  and  shewed  the 
violence  of  its  exertion  to  attun  this  pnr- 
pobe  by  the  couvulsive  movements  of  oil  his 
features,  his  eyes  being  at  the  same  time 
closed,  doubtless  to  assist  the  abatractioii." 
Hastengb,  Lettert  prtfixtd  to  tke  Bk^t^ 
Oetta. 


\_Eartkfrcm  Oe  Tomb  <{f  Hmttein.'] 
"  At  the  distance  of  twenty  paces  fiom 
the  south  window  of  the  tomb  of  Hnsson, 
is  a  level  spot  where  be  was  killed  j  and  on 
the  place  where  he  fell  is  an  excavation 
about  the  size  of  a  grave,  which  is  filled  op 
with  earth,  brought  from  the  place  where 
his  tents  were  pitched ;  this  is  covered 
with  boards,  and  whoever  conies  to  visit 
the  shrine,  pays  something  to  one  of  the 
Kdemo,  for  permission  to  carry  away  sodm 
of  the  earth,  which  is  universally  koomi 
by  the  name  of  Khaka  Eerbela  (Kerbels 
earth)  and  has  wonderful  properties  as- 
cribed to  it ;  and  amongst  others,  it  is  said 
to  have  the  power  of  quelling  a  storm  at 
sea,  upon  flinging  it  against  the  wind." — 
Abdui.  Edbbcbm. 


[Pines  uihert  Abrahant,  at  tht  Coataumi  nf 
Nimrvd,  wtu  thrown  into  the  FUry  Fur' 

"  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  they 
show  you  the  place  where  Abraham,  by  the 
command  of  Nimrod,  was  thrown  into  the 
fiery  fiimace,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountun 
where  the  machine  from  which  he  was  flnng 
was  constructed,  and  of  which  they  pretend 
to  point  out  some  vestige  to  this  dsy.  Over 
the  spring,  which  is  said  to  have  issued  fi^om 
the  midst  of  the  fire,  a  mosque  is  erected, 
with  a  large  reservoir  on  the  outside,  iul« 
which  the  water  runs ;  and  in  it  are  great 
numbers  offish,  which  will  eat  out  of  your 
band,  but  no  one  is  allowed  to  catch  then]. 


EVLIA  EFPENDL 


Adjoining  to  this  mosque  is  the  most  beau- 
tiful garden  I  hsve  ever  seen  in  any  part  of 
the  world." — ^Ibid. 


[Tht  Gnow  of  Saint  AAs/axU.] 
"  AxTAEU  lived  forty  years  under  the 
shade  of  a  wild  chesnut-tree,  close  to  which 
he  U  buried  under  a  leaden -covered  cupola. 
The  chesDuts,  big  as  an  egg,  are  wonderfully 
useful  in  diseases  of  horses.    Tradition  says 
that  this  tree  sprouted  forth  from  the  stick 
OD  which  the  saint  roasted  his  meat,  as  he 
fixed  it  in  the  ground.     Round  hia 
grave  are  different  inscriptions  from  the 
Koran,  censers,  vases  for  rose  water,  cande- 
Ubres,  lamps  wrought  in  the  style  of  Kho- 
raHsnic  work,  and  at  his  head  a  horse  tail, 
a  standard  and  a  drum.     Those  who  enter 
aiis  room  are  seized  with  trembling  awe, 
and  revived  by  the  fragrant  scent  of  musk 
which  they  inhale.     Out  of  the  four  win- 
dows you  have  the  prospect  of  a  blooming 
garden  full  of  hyacinths   and  jasmins,   of 
rosea  and  of  nightingales.    The  guard  of 
this  sepulchre  is  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the 
Dervishes  of  the  order  of  Begtash.    Myself 
being  affected  with  ague,  having  come  to 
this  place,  I  redted  the  seven  verses  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer  (Fatiha,  the  first  Soora  of 
the  Koran),  wrote  a  distich  1  was  inspired 
with  on  the        '       ,  and  put  myself  under 
the  green  cloth  covering  the  coffin.    There 
I  fell  into  a  sleep,  and  awaked  in  full  per- 
spiration and  restored  to  health  by  the  vir- 
tue of  thb  grave. 

"  Saint  Akyazli  lived  from  the  time  of 
OiVban  till  tlie  time  of  Mnrad  n,,  the  fatlier 
of  Mahommed  II.,  the  conqueror.  One  of 
his  followers,  called  Aralanbey,  was  so  much 
devoted  to  him,  that  the  Saint  used  to  bridle 
and  saddle  him,  and  to  mount  on  his  back 
whenever  he  went  abroad.  The  saddle  which 
is  said  to  have  served  to  the  Saint  is  shown 
at  the  entrance  of  his  tomb." — Evma  Er- 
rmvi,  vol.  3, 


IThe  Saertd  HmiOerchie/.'} 
"  Nba»  the  Convent  of  Abraham  (at 
Orfa)  is  an  ancient  cloister  called  Ishanli 
Kilisse,  the  church  with  belU,  where  the 
handkerchief  is  preserved  with  which  the 
Messiaa  wiped  hi*  face.    They  guard  it  with 
the  greatest  care,  fearing  lest  some  king, 
eager  to  enrich  himself  with  such  a  treasure, 
should  carry  it  away,  and  accordingly  they 
refuse  to  show   it.     Myself  having  much 
mingled  in  my  travels  with  Greeks,  I  begged 
of  the  monks  the  favour  to  be  shown  that 
handkerchief,  but  they  assured  me  that  there 
was  no  such  Uiiug  in  their  convent.   Having 
taken  my  oath  on  the  Evangelist  and  on  the 
doctrbe  of  Jesus  that  I  would  discover  to 
nobody  the  existence  of  their  handkerchief, 
I  was  led  to  an  obscure  cave,  on  the  out- 
side of  which  I  left  my  aervanU.    The  cave 
was  illuminated  with  twelve  candles.  They 
produced  from  a  cupboard  a  smaU  chest,  and 
from  the  chest  a  box  studded  with  precious 
stones,  which  being  opened  spread  a  perfume 
of  moscuB  and  ambergris,  and  there  1  beheld 
the  noble  handkerchief.     It  is  a  square  of 
two  eUs,  woven  of  the  fibres  of  the  palm- 
tree.     After  the  paswon  on  Mount  Sinai, 
Jesus  having  put  this  handkerchief  to  his 
face,  it  received  the  impression  of  his  en- 
lightened countenance  in  so  lively  aman- 
that  every  body  who  looks  on  it,  believes 
J  be  a  living  image,  breathbg,  smiling, 
and  looking  him  in  the  face.     I  have  not 
the  least  doubt  thU  is  the  true  impression 
of  Jesus'sface.    Having  had  many  conver- 
sations with  learned  and  well-informed  men, 
and  having  seen  in  my  traveb  thousands  of 
marvellous  things  produced  by  the  inge- 
nuity of  art,  I  examined  it  a  long  time, 
whether  it  might  not  be,  like  so  many  other 


pictures 


1  Christian  churches,  the  master- 


I  The  blank  ia  in  the  original  MB.    "  Spot " 
would  complete  the  seme.— J.  W.  W. 


piece  of  some  skilful  painter :  but  I 
vinced  myself  by  the  evidence  ot  senses  and 
reason  that  this  aweful  portrtut  was  the 
true  impression  of  Jesus,  because  even  such 
men  as  myself  who  behold  it,  begin  to 
tremble,  overawed  by  the  effect  of  so  great 
a  miracle.    I  took  vl,  niVCo,  w.«t«aRa,  »»*- 


\ 
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put  it  to  my  face,  and  bid  it  hail." — £vlia*8 
Travels,  vol.  3.* 


^A«M^^NMA/M«»WWMW^MM^ 


{^The  Holy  Man  on  his  Solitary  Visit  to  the 
Caaba,  and  the  SerpentJ] 

"  The  merit  of  the  pilgrimage  round  the 
Caaba  is  infinitely  enhanced  if  it  be  per- 
formed alone.  Kotbeddin  relates  that  a  holy 
man  watched  night  and  day  for  forty  years 
in  hopes  of  this  happy  opportunity.  At  last 
he  thought  he  had  found  it ;  but  on  the  way 
he  met  a  serpent  upon  the  same  business, 
and  this  animal  assured  him  that  he  had 
been  waiting  in  like  manner  a  century  longer 
than  himselfr—Notices  des  MSS,  de  la  Bihl 
Nat,  torn.  4,  p.  544. 


•^M/^^AMA^^MM^A«^v^^^«A/ 


IThe  Scape-Lamp  of  the  Sucla  Tirfha.^ 

^^  Chanacta  having  instigated  Chandra- 
gupta  to  put  his  eight  royal  brothers  to 
death,  was  exceedingly  troubled  in  mind, 
and  so  much  stung  with  remorse  for  his 
crime,  and  the  effusion  of  htunan  blood 
which  took  place  in  consequence  of  it,  that 
he  withdrew  to  the  Sucla-Tirfha,  a  famous 
place  of  worship  near  the  sea  on  the  bank 
of  the  Narmada,  and  seven  coss  to  the  west 
of  Baroche,  to  get  himself  purified.  There, 
having  gone  through  a  most  severe  course 
of  religious  austerities  and  expiatory  cere- 
monies, he  was  directed  to  sail  upon  the 
river  in  a  boat  with  white  sails,  which  if 
they  turned  black  would  be  to  him  a  sure 
sign  of  the  remission  of  his  sins,  the  black- 
ness of  which  would  attach  itself  to  the  sails. 
It  happened  so,  and  he  joyfully  sent  the  boat 
adrift,  with  his  sins,  into  the  sea. 

"  This  ceremony,  or  another  very  similar 
to  it  (for  the  expense  of  a  boat  would  be 
too  great)  is  performed  to  this  day  at  the 
Sucla- Tirt' ha;  but,  instead  of  a  boat,  they 
use  a  common  earthen  pot,  in  which  they 
light  a  lamp,  and  send  it  adrifl  with  the 


>  Eridently  the  same  story  as  that  of  Veronica. 
See  Fuller's  "  True  P<ni<ent."— J.  W.  W. 


accumulated  load  of  their  sins.** — Captadi 
WiLFOBD.  Asiat.  Res.  vol.  9. 

[The  Ass  of  Jesus."] 

**  Khabbu,  or  Kharpool,  in  Diarbekr. 
They  say  that  this  is  the  place  where  the 
Apostles  put  the  ass  of  Jesus  on  a  living, 
on  which  he  continued  to  live  till  the  time 
of  the  Prophet ;  and  because  the  Christians 
paid  worship  to  that  ass,  they  derivate  from 
thence  the  name  of  the  castle ;  Khaar  mean- 
ing in  Persian  an  ass,  and  pool  adoration.** 
— EvLiA  Effbitdi,  vol.  3. 

*^  At  the  dbtance  of  three  hours  is  a  lake, 
which  a  man  may  come  round  in  a  day,  of 
venomous  water.  Some  historians  assert 
that  it  communicates  with  the  sea  of  Wan  be- 
low ground,  because  you  find  here  the  same 
fishes.  There  is  an  island  in  this  lake,  and 
in  this  island  is  an  Armenian  monastery, 
where  the  ass  of  Jesus  has  been  embalmed 
by  the  patriarchs,  bishops,  priests,  and 
monks  :  but  the  grave  is  kept  so  secret  that 
it  is  shown  to  nobody.  I  myself  have  not 
seen  it.'* — ^Ibid. 


>^M««^<^^>M«V^^VS/««S/^W^«^ 


[  Woman  and  the  Haudji  JBairaum.'] 

^*  A  woMAif  who  sought  to  seduce  the 
Mahommedan  Saint  Haudji  Bairaum  began 
to  praise  his  hair,  his  beard,  his  eyebrows 
and  his  eyelashes.  The  Saint  retired  into 
a  comer  and  prayed  to  God  that  he  might 
be  deprived  of  all  these  beauties,  which  had 
produced  so  ill  an  effect,  and  become  ugli- 
fied. When  he  returned  there  was  neither 
hair  on  his  head  or  face,  brows  or  eyelids, 
and  the  woman  trembling  at  his  portentous 
ugliness,  ordered  her  maidens  to  turn  him 
out  of  doors.** — EvLiA. 


«v^^»»v^v»^«»^»»^»»^^»^/»^. 


l^Fcnth  of  a  Good  Mussuhnan."] 

**  EvEBT  good  Mussulman  believes  that 
after  the  death  and  burial  of  the  Prophet, 
his  soul  reimited  itself  to  his  body,  and 
ascended  to  Paradise,  mounted  upon  Al 
Borak.  The  Wahabees  deny  this,  and  affirm 
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that  the  mortal  remaiiia  of  tlie  Prophet  re- 
miun  in  the  sepulchre  the  same  as  those  of 
other  men." — Au  Bbi,  toI.  2,  p.  129. 


[Oriental  Kntnele^.'] 
"  In  these  new  countriea  ftlmost  all  lliiiigi 
whkh  we  ao  much  esteem  of  here,  and  hold 
that  thej  were  first  revealed  and  sent  from 
HeaTeo,  were  commoDly  beliered  and  ob- 
served ;  irom  whence  thej  came  I  will  not 
say, — who  dares  determine  itP  Yea,  manj 
of  them  were  in  use  a  thousand  jean  before 
we  heard  anj  tidings  of  them ;  both  in  the 
matter  of  religion,  as  the  belief  of  one  onlj 
man  the  father  of  us  all,  of  the  universal 
deluge,  of  one  God,  who  sometimes  lived  in 
the  form  of  a  man,  undefiled  and  holj,  of 
the  daj  of  judgement,  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead,  circumcision  like  to  that  of  the 
Jews  and  Mohammed ;  and  in  the  matter 
of  polic  J,  as  that  the  elder  son  should  suc- 
ceed in  the  inheritance,  that  he  that  is  ex- 
alted to  a  dignity  loseth  his  own  name  and 
takes  a  new,  tyrannical  subsidies,  armouries, 
tumblers,  musical  instruments,  all  sorts,  ar- 
tillery, printing." — CHAKBon,  p.  231. 


[  VUlaget  and  CaOle — hoto  protected  wider 
Aamiai  /nundatiinu.] 
"  Thb  villages  throughout  the  low  coun- 
try, which  is  subject  to  annual  inundation, 
are  invariablj  built  upon  eminences,  or 
knobs  of  land,  of  which  many  appear  to  be 
artificial.  Nevertheless,  in  some  extraordi- 
nary season,  towns  are  swept  away.  This, 
however,  is  not  so  alarming  an  event  as 
might  at  first  be  supposed.  Sucli  places  as 
ore  conitidered  of  insufficient  height,  are  far- 
ther secured  by  building  the  houses  on 
stakes  or  piles,  over  which  the  floors,  com- 
posed of  bamboo  latha  and  mats,  are  laid, 
perh^M  five  or  six  feet  from  the  ground. 
The  openings  below  are  sufficient,  on  one 
hand  to  let  the  water  pass  freely  ;  which  it 
does  at  a  slow  rate,  seldom  exceeding  a 
mile  in  the  hour ;  while,  by  means  of  a  few 
additional  battens  during  the  dry  season,  a 


couvenient  enclosure  is  formed  for  keeping 
calves,  &c.  As  long  as  the  waters  are  up, 
the  cattle  of  each  village  arc  kept  in  boats, 
crowded  as  thick  as  their  prows  can  be 
brought  together  all  around  the  insulated 
village ;  and  green  fodder  is  daily  procured 
by  means  of  long  wooden  forks,  pushed 
down  in  the  water  near  to  the  bottom, 
whence  they  come  up  well  laden  with  a 
remarkable  sweet  kind  of  bent  grass,  pro- 
videntially abounding  at  this  juncture,  and 
remarkably  fattening  to  every  species  of 
cattle,"— Oriento/  SporU,  vol.  2,  p.  186. 


[/mfioB  CanmbaU.—Tke  Modem  Sect  of 
the  T/nigi.] 
"  I  wiu.  go  a  step  farther,  and  say,  that 
not  only  do  Hitidat,  even  Brahmim,  eat 
flesh,  but  that,  at  Icpst,  one  sect  eat  human 
flesh.  I  know  only  of  one  sect,  and  that  I 
believe  few  in  numbers,  that  doth  this ;  but 
there  may,  for  aught  I  can  say,  be  others, 
and  more  numerous.  They  do  not,  I  con- 
clude, (in  our  territory,  assuredly  not,)  kill 
human  subjects  to  eat ;  but  they  eat  such 
as  they  find  in  or  about  the  Oanget,  and 
perhaps  other  rivers.  The  name  of  the  sect 
that  I  allude  to  is,  I  think,  Paramahtatta, 
as  I  have  commonly  heard  it  named ;  and  I 
have  received  authentic  information  of  in- 
dividuals of  this  sect  being  not  very  unu- 
sually seen  about  Benaret,  floating  down 
the  river  on,  and  feeding  on  a  corpse.  Nor 
is  this  a  low  despicable  tribe,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  esteemed^by  themselves,  at  any 
rate — a  very  high  one.  Whether  the  ex- 
altation be  legitimate,  or  assumed  by  indi- 
viduals in  consequence  of  penance,  or  holy 
and  sanctified  acts,  I  am  not  prepared  to 
state,  but  I  believe  the  latter." — Moob's 
Hindu  Pantheon,  p.  3S2. 


{Hemarliable  Banian  Tree  near  Manjee.} 

Ths   following   is   an   account    of   the 

dimensions  of  a  remarkable  banian  or  burr 

tree,  near  Manjee,  twenty  mile*  ^«*1.  ^A 
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Fatna,  in  Bengal.  Diameter,  363  to  375. 
Circumference  of  shadow  at  noon,  1116  feet. 
Circumference  of  the  several  stems,  in  num- 
ber fifty  or  sixty,  921  feet.  Under  this  tree 
sat  a  naked  Fakir,  who  had  occupied  that 
situation  for  twenty-five  years ;  but  he  did 
not  continue  there  the  whole  year  through, 
for  his  vow  obliged  him  to  lie  during  the 
four  cold  months  up  to  his  neck  in  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Ganges. 


^^/^%/>^^^VS^/V^^^A^^AA^ 


IBrahtnifCs  Expiatory  Swfeit'] 

**  A  VEST  strange  custom  prevails  in  some 
parts  of  India:  a  Brahmin  devotes  him- 
self to  death,  by  eating  until  he  expires 
with  the  surfeit.  It  is  no  wonder  that  su- 
perstition is  convinced  of  the  necessity  of 
cramming  the  Friest,  when  he  professes  to 
eat  like  a  cormorant  through  a  principle  of 
religion.** — Obm£*8  Fragments^ 


^'»'W>^/>|'WWW>«/WW%, 


L 


[/fuftofi  Chaun^  or,  Cangreve  Racket,  or 

LattieJ] 

"  The  Chaun,  or  rocket,  is  a  hollow  cylin- 
der of  iron,  of  about  ten  inches  or  a  foot 
long,  and  from  two  to  three  inches  in  dia- 
meter, closed  at  the  fore  end,  and  at  the 
other  having  only  a  small  aperture  left,  for 
the  purpose  of  filling  with  a  composition, 
similar  to  what  is  used  for  making  serpents, 
&c.  These  cylinders  are  tied  very  strongly 
to  latties,  or  wild  bamboo  staves,  of  about 
six  or  seven  feet  long.  Thus  they  are 
firmly  fixed  parallel  to  the  thickest  end  of 
the  lattie,  when  the  fuse  at  the  vent  being 
lighted,  and  a  direction  given  by  the  ope- 
rator, as  soon  as  the  fire  gains  sufficient 
force,  a  slight  cast  of  the  hand  commences 
its  motion,  and  the  dangerous  missile,  urg- 
ed by  its  encreasing  powers,  proceeds  in 
the  most  furious  manner  to  its  destination ! 
The  panic  it  occasions  among  cavalry  is 
wonderful !  It  would  doubtless  be  the  most 
formidable  of  all  destructive  inventions,  if 
its  course  and  distance  could  be  brought 
under  tolerable  regulation.    When  it  does 


light  where  intended,  its  effect  is  inconceiv- 
able ;  all  fly  from  the  hissing,  winding  vi- 
sitor; receiving  perhaps  some  smart  strokes 
from  the  lattie,  which  gives  direction  to  the 
tube,  oft;en  causing  it  to  make  the  most  sud- 
den and  unexpected  traverse.  So  delicate, 
indeed,  is  the  management  of  this  tremen- 
dous weapon,  that  without  great  precau- 
tion, those  who  discharge  them  are  not  safe; 
and  it  requires  much  practice  not  only  to 
give  them  due  elevation,  whereby  their  dis- 
twce  is  proportioned,  but  to  ensure  that 
they  shall  not,  in  the  very  act  of  discharg- 
ing, receive  any  improper  bias,  which  would 
infallibly  produce  mischief  among  their  own 
party."— Oriente/  Sports,  vol.  1,  p.  280. 


./\^«%^4VwsM/wwwsA/vA« 


[^Easy  Way  of  raising  Water  in  India^ 

^*  It  is  pleasant  to  see  with  what  ease  a 
large  quantity  of  water  is  raised  in  some 
parts  of  India ;  a  palmira  or  cocoa  tree  be- 
ing scooped  out,  and  the  butt-end  closed 
with  a  board,  &c.  is  fixed  on  a  pivot  on  a 
level  with  the  place  to  which  the  water  is 
to  be  raised ;  a  man  having  a  pole  to  sus- 
tain him,  throws  his  weight  towards  the 
butt-end,  which  thus  sinks  into  the  water, 
when  the  balance  being  again  changed  to 
the  other  end,  the  water  is  raised  as  the 
butt-end  ascends,  and  shoots  into  a  chan- 
nel or  reservoir  made  for  the  purpose.  The 
quickest  method,  however,  is  by  means  of 
an  osier  scoop,  about  three  feet  square,  and 
having  a  raised  ledge  on  every  side,  except 
that  which  is  immersed  into  the  water. 

"  Two  men  place  themselves  on  the  op- 
posite sides  of  the  reservoir,  whence  the 
water  is  to  be  raised,  and  by  means  of  four 
ropes,  one  at  each  comer  of  the  scoop,  and 
passing  to  the  men*s  hands  respectively,  the 
water  is  raised  by  a  swinging  motion  to 
about  four  or  five  feet  above  its  former  le- 
vel. 

^*  All  these  methods  are  excellent.  They 
lift  immense  quantities,  and  are  exempt 
from  the  expenses  attendant  on  all  machi- 
nery.**— Oriental  Sports,  vol.  2,  p.  192. 
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[Nabob — tbe  meaning  o/.] 
"  Th«  Persic  word  Ndaab,  which  the  En- 
glish hare  corrupted  to  Nabob,  is,  gram- 
maticallj  speaking,  the  plural  of  JVoii,  which 
gignifies  a,  deputj  or  lieutenaut-gOTemor ; 
BD  officer  in  rank  and  consequence  inferior 
to  the  nJadar,  and  subordinate  to  him. 
But  Ndwab  or  Nabob,  the  plural  of  this 
term,  is  likewise  an  hereditary  title  of  ho- 
nour, which  was  alwaja  conferred  on  the 
mbadart,  frequently  on  the  naibt,  and  some- 
time* on  the  emir*  or  nobles  of  the  empire, 
as  the  reward  of  eminent  public  lerrice,  or 
as  a  signal  mark  of  rojal  faTour." — AtioL 
An.  &g.  1805.  Cliaraelert,  p.  4tf. 


Malacca'  [FndlS\ 
"  Thbt  say,"  says  Damiah  db  Gobs,  "that 
thej  have  in  this  land  a  fruit  in  shape  like 
an  artichoke,  and  of  the  size  of  the  citron, 
which  they  call  diaioertt,  and  which  are  of 
HO  delicate  and  sweet  a  taste,  that  many 
strangers  choose  to  remain  there  for  the 
sake  of  that  fruit,  though  the  country  be  so 
sickly." — Chron.  del  R.  D.  Emamdxi.,  p.  8, 


Malaeca, 
Of  these  Chinese,  Dauum  di  Gokh  says 
oddly,  that  "they  supped  with  Alboquerque, 
and  were  well  entertained  sAer  the  manner 
of  Flanders  and  Germany,  for  their  cus- 
toms are  such  as  if  they  were  of  those  very 
provinces." — P.  3,  c.  17, 


[Ctutom  of  Suceeuioa  in  Mabibar.} 
"  Thb  same  mode  of  succession  as  in  Ma- 
labar prevailed  among  the  original  inhabi- 
tants of  St.  Domingo.  They  leave  the  in- 
beritanee  of  their  kingdoms  to  the  eldest 
•on  of  their  eldest  sister.  If  she  fail,  to  the 
eldest  of  the  second  sister,  and  so  of  the 
third,  if  the  second  also  fail :  for  they  are 
out  of  donbt  that  those  children  come  of 


their  blood,  but  the  children  of  their  own 
wives  they  count  to  be  not  legitimate.  If 
there  remain  none  of  their  sisters'  children, 
they  leave  the  inheritance  to  their  bro- 
thers' ;  and  if  they  fail,  it  descendeth  to 
their  own  sons." — Ftnito  hfASTUE.  Dec. 
3,  c.  9. 

"  So  also  among  the  Natchei,  "The go- 
vernment was  hereditary,  but  the  sons  of 
the  reigning  chief  did  not  succeed  their  fa- 
ther ;  the  SODS  of  his  sister,  the  first  prin- 
cess of  the  blood,  were  hie  declared  succes- 
sors. This  policy  was  founded  on  the  know- 
ledge which  they  bad  of  the  libertinism  of 
their  wives,  lliey  were  not  certain,  said 
they,  that  the  children  of  their  wives  were 
of  the  blood  royal ;  whereas  the  ions  of  the 
sister  of  the  Grand  Chief  were  at  least  so 
by  the  side  of  their  mother." — Ueriot's 
Hia.  of  Canada,  vol.  1,  p.  509. 


[BrahvmCi  Notion  of  Benares  not  pertaiTung 
la  Ait  Earth,  shook  by  an  Earthquake.] 
"  The  firahmins  say  that  Benares  is  not  a 
part  of  this  sinful  earth ;  but  that  it  is  on 
the  outside  of  the  earth.  An  earthquake, 
however,  which  was  lately  felt  there,  has 
rather  nonplussed  them,  as  it  proves  that 
what  shakes  the  earth,  shakes  Benares  too.** 
— Baptiil  Periodieal  Accounts,  vol.  2,p.  4S3. 


iHead-Dret»  of  the  Sophu.} 
"  Thb  head-dress  of  the  Sophis  b  des- 
cribed by  Dahiaudb  Gobs,  from  one  which 
bad  been  sent  among  the  Persian  presents 
to  Emanuel.  Sam  hunt  carapa^oeru  defel- 
lToalt0$,qveiepr*gam,abrrm,elfechamqvo- 
mo  lnanfoUe,fagtndo  de  coda  banda  »ei»pre- 
ga*  qvefaeem  atti  dote  em  mtinoria  dor  do- 
te fiUuM  de  Hoeemr  —  Ckron.  del  R.  D. 
Ehamubl,  vol.  3,  p.  67. 


\Extraordinary  Creeper  of  Samatra.'y 

"  Tbub  fibres,  that  look  like  ropes  at 

tached  to  the  branches,  ■w'lUMi  iIos-t  tas 
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with  anj  obstruction  in  their  desceot,  con- 
form themselves  to  the  ihape  of  the  reiiating 
bodj,  and  thus  occasion  nuuij  curious  me- 
tamorphoses. I  recollect  seeing  them  stand 
in  the  perfect  shape  of  a  gate,  long  after  the 
original  posts  and  cross-pieces  had  decajed 
and  disappeared ;  and  I  have  been  told  of 
their  lining  the  internal  circiunference  of 
a  large  bricked  well,  like  the  worm  in  a  dis- 
tiller's tnb ;  there  exhibiting  the  view  of  a 
tree  turned  inside  out,  the  branches  point- 
ing to  the  centre,  instead  of  growing  from 
it.  It  is  not  more  extraordinarj  in  its  man- 
ner of  growth,  than  whimsical  and  fantastic 
in  its  choice  of  situations. 

"  From  the  side  of  a  wall,  or  the  top  of  a 
house,  it  seems  to  spring  spontaneously. 
Even  from  the  smooth  surface  of  a  wooden 
pillar,  turned  and  punt«d,  I  have  seen  it 
shoot  forth,  as  if  the  vegetated  juices  of  the 
seasoned  timber  had  renewed  tlieir  circula- 
tion, and  begun  to  produce  leaves  afresh.  I 
have  seen  it  flourish  in  the  centre  of  a  hol- 
low tree,  of  a  very  different  species,  which, 
however,  still  retained  its  verdure,  its 
brancheB  encompassing  those  of  the  adven- 
titious plant,  whilst  its  decajed  trunk  en- 
closed the  Btem,  which  was  visible,  at  inter- 
stices, from  nearly  the  level  of  the  plain  on 
which  they  grew.  This,  in  truth,  appeared 
so  striking  a  curiosity,  that  I  have  often  re- 
pured  to  the  spot,  to  contemplate  the  sin- 
gularity of  it.  How  the  seed,  from  which 
it  is  produced,  happens  to  occupy  stations 
seemingly  so  unnatural,  to  not  easily  deter- 
mined. Some  have  imagined  the  berries  car- 
ried thither  by  the  wind,  and  others,  witli 
more  appearance  of  truth,  by  the  birds ; 
which,  cleansing  their  bills  where  they  light, 
or  attempt  to  light,  leave  in  those  places 
the  seeds,  adhering  by  the  viscous  matter 
which  surrounds  them.  However  this  be, 
thejatei-javji  growing  on  buildings  without 
earth  or  water,  and  deriving  fi^m  the  ge- 
nial atmosphere  its  principle  of  nourish- 
ment, proves  in  its  increasing  growth,  highly 
destructive  to  the  fabric  where  it  is  har- 
boured ;  for  the  fibrous  roots,  which  are  at 
Snt  extremely  fine,  penetrate  common  ce- 


ments, and  overcoming,  as  their  size  en- 
larges, tlie  tnoet  powerfU  resistance,  split 
with  the  force  of  the  mechanic  wedge,  the 
most  substantial  brick-work.  When  the 
constotence  is  such  as  not  to  admit  the  in- 
sinuations of  the  fibres,  the  root  extends  it- 
self along  the  outside,  and  to  aa  extraordi- 
nary length,  bearing  not  unfrequently  to 
the  stem,  the  proportion  of  eight  to  one. 
when  young.  I  have  measured  the  former 
sixty  inches,  when  the  latter,  to  the  extre- 
mity of  the  leaf,  which  took  up  a  third  part, 
was  no  more  than  dgbt  inches.  I  have  also 
seen  it  wave  its  boughs  at  the  apparent 
hdgbt  of  two  hundred  feet,  of  which  the 
roots,  if  we  may  term  them  sach,  occupied 
at  least  one  hundred;  forming,  by  their  dose 
combination,  the  appearance  of  a  venerable 
gothic  pillar.  It  stood  near  the  plains  of 
Brakap,  but,  like  other  monuments  of  anti- 
quity, it  had  its  period  of  existence,  and  is 
now  no  more."— Hut.  of  Sumatrv,  p.  163, 
bg  Wiu-iAM  Makbpbh. 


"  TsK  last  of  thirteen  R^as  of  the  house 
of  Hurryhur,  who  were  followers  of  Seevs, 
was  succeeded  in  1490  by  Narsing  Raja  of 
the  sect  of  Veeshnoo,  the  founder  of  a  new 
dynasty,  whose  empire  appears  to  have  been 
called  by  Europeans  Narsinga,  a  name 
which  being  no  longer  in  use  has  perplexed 
geographers  with  regard  to  its  proper  po- 
sition. Narsing  Raja  seems  to  have  beea 
the  first  King  of  Vijeyanuggur,  who  ex- 
tended bis  conquests  into  Dranveda,  and 
erected  the  strong  forts  of  Chandragfaerry 
and  Vellore."— Wuis's  South  of  India,  voL 
1,  p.  IS. 


ICiaidng  Sobberi  of  Dehly.'] 
"Thb  cunningeat  robbers  in  the  world 
are  in  the  province  of  Dehly.  They  use  a 
certun  slip  with  a  running  noose,  which 
they  cast  with  somuch  sleight  about  a  man's 
aeck,  when  they  are  within  reach  of  him 
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that  they  never  fail ;  so  that  thej  strangle 
him  in  a  trice.  Thej  have  another  cun- 
ning trick  bIbo  to  catch  travellers  with; 
They  send  out  a  handsome  woman  upon 
the  road,  who  with  her  hair  dishcTelled, 
aeems  to  be  all  in  tears,  sighing  and  com- 
plaining of  some  misfortune  which  Bhe  pre- 
tends fau  befallen  her.  Now  ae  she  takes 
the  same  waj  that  the  traTeller  goes,  he 
easily  falls  into  conTcrsation  with  her,  and 
finding  her  beautiful,  offers  her  his  assb- 
tance,  which  she  accepts ;  but  he  hath  no 
sooner  taken  her  up  behind  him  on  horse- 
back, but  she  throws  the  snare  about  his 
neck  and  strangles  him,  or  at  least  stnns 
him  until  the  robbers  (who  lie  hid)  come 
running  in  to  her  assistance  and  compleat 
what  she  hath  began.  But  besides  that, 
there  are  men  in  those  quarters  so  skilful 
in  casting  the  snare,  that  tbey  succeed  as 
well  at  a  distance  as  near  at  hand;  and  if 
an  ox  or  anj  other  beast  belonging  to  a 
carsTan  nm  awaj,  as  sometimes  it  happens, 
they  fail  not  to  catch  it  by  the  neck." — 
Tbbvbkot. 


[IV  Worthip  ofKaH-l 
"  Kau  is  worshipped  under  the  name  of 
Chamoundee,  on  the  hill  of  Mysoor,  in  a 
temple  famed  at  no  very  distant  period  for 
human  tacriSces.  The  Mysorreans  never 
failed  to  decorate  her  with  a  wreath  com- 
posed of  the  noses  and  ears  of  their  cap- 
tives."— Wtuts,  vol.  1,  p.  34. 


iThe  Pagoda  of  Tripeti.'] 
"Tks  pagoda  of  Tripeti,  the  resort  of 
pilgrims  from  the  farthest  limits  of  the 
Hindoo  religion,  b  situated  in  an  elevated 
bason,  surrounded  by  a  circular  crest  of 
hills ;  and  during  the  successive  revolutions 
of  the  country,  these  sacred  precincts, 
guarded  by  four  Folegart  or  Cawilkars, 
who  are  its  hereditary  watchmen,  had  not 
only  never  been  profaned  by  Mahommedan 


or  Christian  feet,  but  even  the  exterior  of 
the  temple  had  never  been  seen  by  any  but 
a  genuine  Hindoo.  The  reciprocal  in 
esta  of  the  Brahmins  and  the  successive 
vemments  had  compromised  this  forbear* 
ance  by  the  payment  of  a  lai^e  revenue 
which  the  Brahmins  exacted  from  the  pil- 
grinu.  CouinKi.  Wilis  says  he  was  on 
duty  for  eighteen  months  in  the  woods  of 
that  neighbourhood,  and  frequently  climbed 
to  Oie  summit  of  the  neighbouring  hills, 
without  being  able  to  get  even  a  distant 
glimpse  of  the  pagoda." — South  of  India, 
voL  1,  p.  399. 


ISnaJut  of  the  Guterat  Zatei.'] 
"  Mij<T  snakes  in  the  Guierat  lakes  are 
of  beautiful  colours ;  and  their  predatory 
pursuits  are  extremely  curious.  They 
watch  the  frogs,  lizards,  young  ducks,  t 
ter  rats,  and  other  fnimnla  when  reposing 
on  the  leaves  of  the  lotus,  or  sporting  o 
the  Duu^in  of  s  lake,  and  at  a  favourable 
opportunity  seise  their  prey,  and  swallow 
it  whole,  though  often  of  a  circumference 
much  latter  than  themselves.  These  in 
their  turn,  become  food  to  the  larger  aqua- 
tic fowl,  which  frequent  the  lakes ;  who 
also  swallow  them,  and  their  contents 
tire :  thus  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  large 
duck  not  only  gulps  down  the  living  ser- 
pent, but  one  of  its  own  brood  still  existing 
in  its  maw.  Standing  with  some  fnends  oi 
the  side  of  a  tank,  watehing  the  mauceuvres 
of  these  animals,  we  saw  a  Muscovy  drake 
swallow  a  large  snake,  which  had  just  b 
fore  gorged  itself  with  a  living  prey.  The 
drake  came  on  shore  to  exercise  himself  in 
getting  down  the  snake,  which  continued 
for  some  hours  working  within  the  bird's 
craw ;  who  seemed  rather  uneasy  at  its 
troublesome  guest.  It  is  therefore  most 
probable  there  were  three  diSerent  crea- 
tures alive  at  the  same  time  in  this  singular 
connection." — Foxbbs,  vol.  3,  p.  336. 


A 


[Xuzury  of  CM  Water  in  India-I 
"  The  greatest  luzurj  I  enjojed  during 
thie  sultry  aeaaon  was  a  Tisit  to  the  English 
factory,  where  the  reflideut  had  one  room 
dark  and  cool,  set  apart  entirely  for  the 
porous  earthen  veaseb  containing  the  water 
for  drinking ;  which  were  disposed  with  u 
much  care  and  regularity  as  Uie  milk-pans 
in  an  English  dairy;  on  the  surface  of  each 
water-jar  were  scattered  a  few  leaves  of 
the  Damascus  rose;  not  enough  to  com- 
municate the  flavour  of  the  flower,  but  to 
convey  an  idea  of  fragrant  coolness  wben 
entering  this  delightful  receptacle :  to  me  a 
draught  of  this  water  was  far  more  grateful 
than  the  choicest  wines  of  Schiraz,  and  the 
delicious  sensations  from  the  sudden  tran- 
sition of  heat,  altogether  indescribable." — 
Ibid.  vol.  2,  p.  30. 


[Hakarrtu — or,  Iiidiim  Xetet-Meuengert.^ 
"  In  Ahmebed,  us  in  most  other  large 
oriental  cities,  are  a  sort  of  news-writers, 
or  gazetteers  who  at  midnight  record  all 
the  transactions  of  the  preceding  day,  and 
fend  them  offby  express  Halcarras,  or  mes- 
sengers to  their  correspondent,  in  distant 
provinces.  During  the  splendour  of  the 
Mogul  government,  in  the  capital  of  every 
district,  the  emperor  muntained  a  ga- 
zetteer, an  historiographer,  and  a  spy,  to 
collect  and  record  the  occurrences  of  the 
day  and  Jmmedialelj  tiD  transmit  them  to  a 
public  officer  at  the  imperial  court,  who 
lud  such  as  were  of  importance  before  his 
'      "     Ibid.  vol.  3,  p.  130. 


[^Palanquiti-Staren,  and  the  Bound  of  Beef.J 
"  I  KMBw  a  gentleman  who  having  formed 
a  party  for  a  little  excursion  into  the  coun- 
try, provided  a  round  of  beef  as  a  principal 
dish  in  the  cold  collation  ;  as  he  was  going 
on  horseback  he  desired  the  beef  might  be 
covered  with  a  cloth  ind  put  into  his  pa- 
lanquin to  keep  it  cool :    the  bearers  re- 


fused to  carry  a  vehicle  which  contained 
such  a  pollution.  The  gentleman  on  find- 
ing that  neither  remonstrances,  entreaties, 
or  threateniugs  were  of  any  avail,  cut  off 
a  slice  of  the  meat,  and  eating  it  in  their 
presence,  desired  them  to  carry  him  to  the 
place  of  rendezvous.  This  produced  the 
desired  effect.  The  bearers  were  the  first 
to  laugh  at  their  folly,  and  exclaimed, 
'  master  come  wise-man,  with  two  eyes, 
while  poor  black  man  come  very  foolish 
with  only  one :'  and  taking  up  the  palan- 
quin wiUi  the  beef  they  set  off  towards  the 
t«nts  in  great  good  humour.** — Ibid.  voL  2, 
p.  139. 


inePartee  Tribe  mdlhtEoerlattitig  Fin. ^ 
"  SoMB  of  the  Parsee  tribe  still  reside  in 
PersiH,  near  the  city  of  Baku,  on  the  shores 
of  the  Caspian  sea,  about  ten  miles  &oin 
the  everlasting  fire  which  they  bold  in  such 
veneration.  This  fire  issues  from  the  cleft 
of  a  rock,  five  or  six  feet  in  lengtli  and 
three  in  breadth,  appearing  like  the  clear 
flame  over  burning  spirits ;  sometimes  it 
rises  to  the  height  of  several  yards,  at 
others  only  a  few  inches  above  the  aper- 
ture. It  has  continued  thus  for  ages  with- 
out intermission,  and  the  rock  is  said  not 
to  be  in  the  least  affected,  either  by  the 
fire  consuming  its  substance,  or  changing 
its  colour.  Travellers  mention,  that  if  a 
hollow  tube  is  put  a  few  inches  into  the 
ground,  for  some  hundred  yards  around 
this  rocky  opening,  a  similar  flame  issues 
through  die  orifice :  the  poorer  peofde  who 
live  in  the  neighbourhood,  frequenUy  cook 
their  victuab  over  the  flame." — Ibid.  voL  1, 
p.  111.  

[_The  MowaA  Tree.^ 
"  Thx  mowah  (basua  butyracea)  attains 
the  size  of  an  English  oak,  grows  in  almost 
any  soil,  and  from  the  beauty  of  the  foliage 
makes  a  conspicuous  appearance  In  the 
landscape.  Its  timber  ia  very  desirable, 
from  being  proof  against  the  destructive 


teeth  of  the  termitei ;  these  formidable  uita, 
it  is  Bud,  ire  unable  to  eat  it.  The  leavea 
tre  large  and  shining;  Mid  the  flowera 
which  grow  in  Aill  bunches,  of  so  rich  a 
nature,  that  wheo  gathered  and  dried  in 
the  ran,  the;  resemble  malaga  raisins  in 
flavoor  and  appearance.  These  blossoms 
are  ate  in  various  wajs,  either  as  a  pre- 
serred  fmlt,  or  to  give  an  acidltj  to  curries 
and  other  savoury  dishes ;  but  their  great- 
est coneumption  is  in  the  distillery  of  arrack, 
of  which  there  are  many  kinds,  from  rice, 
jaggaree,  tari,  and  sugar ;  this  by  way  of 
diBtinctioQ  IB  called  mowah-airack,  and  is 
■o  strong  and  cheap  a  spirit  that  the  lower 
class  of  natires  drink  it  to  great  excess : 
its  consequences  are  as  pernicious  as  the 
same  deleterions  liquor  in  Europe.  In  a 
plentiful  season  a  good  tree  produces  from 
two  to  three  hundred  pounds  weight  of 
flowers  ;  the  proportionate  quantity  of  spi- 
rit I  cannot  ascertain.  The  flowers  are 
never  entirely  gathered.  Those  that  remain 
on  the  tree  are  succeeded  by  a  fruit  or 
shell  containing  a  pulp  of  ddicate  white- 
ness, from  which  is  extracted  an  oily  sub- 
stance like  butter  or  ghee,  which  keeps  a 
long  time,  and  for  family  use  answers  all 
the  purposes  of  those  valuable  articles. 
The  kernel  or  seed  contains  an  oil  of  in- 
ferior qualitj  and  more  rancid  flavour :  it 
does  not  congeal  and  is  chiefly  used  by  the 
poor." — Ibid.  vol.  2,  p.  441. 


[foftem  Ho^ntaiitj/.'] 
"  HospiTAiJTT  to  strangers  prevuls 
throughout  Guierat;  a  person  of  any  con- 
sideration passing  through  the  province  is 
presented  at  the  entrance  of  a  village,  with 
fruit,  milk,  butter,  firewood,  and  earthen- 
pots  for  cookery ;  the  women  and  children 
ofier  him  wreaths  of  flowers.  Small  bowers 
are  constructed  on  convenient  spots,  at  a 
distance  from  a  well  or  lake,  where  a  per- 
son is  maintuned  by  the  nearest  villages, 
to  take  care  of  the  water-jars,  and  supply 
all  travellers  gratis.    There  are  particular 


villages  where  the  inhabitants  compel  all 
travellers  to  accept  of  one  day's  provisions ; 
whether  they  be  many  or  few,  rich  or 
poor,  European  or  native,  they  must  not 
refuse  the  offered  bounty." — Ibid.  vol.  2, 
p.  415. 


llndUm  Solybredt,  or.  Sacred  Zowii.] 
"  Some  particular  fields,  called  pysita 
and  vnjiessa  lands,  are  set  q>art  in  each 
village  for  public  purposes ;  varying  per- 
haps as  to  the  mode  of  application,  in  dif- 
ferent districts ;  but  in  most  the  produce 
of  these  lands  is  appropriated  to  the  main* 
tenance  of  the  Brahmins,  the  cazee,  wash- 
erwoman, smith,  barber,  and  the  lame, 
blind,  and  helpless;  as  also  to  the  support 
of  a  few  vertunnees,  or  armed  men,  who 
are  kept  for  the  defence  of  the  village,  and 
to  conduct  travellers  in  safety  from  one 
vill^e  to  another.  An  English  reader  may 
perhaps  be  surprised  to  see  the  barber  in 
the  Ibt  of  pensioners  :  there  is  seldom  more 
than  one  in  each  village;  be  shaves  the 
inhabitants  gratis ;  and  as  be  has  no  exer- 
cise in  the  day,  it  is  his  province  at  uigfat 
to  carry  a  mussaul,  or  torch,  to  light  tra- 
vellers on  the  road,  or  for  any  other  pur- 
pose required;  no  time  remaining  for  him 
to  attend  to  husbandry  or  to  provide  for 
his  family,  it  is  but  just  he  should  be  main- 
tained at  the  public  expense ;  this  is  also 
to  be  applied  to  the  wasberwoman'and  the 
smith,  who  work  for  the  village,  without 
any  other  emolument.  In  some  places, 
particularly  in  Mysore,  there  is  an  appro- 
priation of  grain  to  the  saktis  or  destructive 
spirits ;  and  perhaps  to  many  other  deities 
who  may  be  the  objects  of  hope  or  fear  in 
the  worship  of  the  villagers." — Ibid.  vol.  2, 
p.  416. 


[  The  Slood-tlone*  of  Cobra.'] 
"  In  this  town  of  Diu  the  so  much  famed 
stones  of  Cobra  are  made,  they  are  com- 
posed of  the  ashes  of  burnt  root«,VM»^«A.' 
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with  a  kind  of  earth  thej  have,  and  once 
again  burnt  with  that  earth,  which  after- 
wards is  made  up  into  a  paste,  of  which 
these  stones  are  formed.  Thej  are  used 
against  the  stinging  of  serpents  and  other 
venomous  creatures,  or  when  one  is  wound- 
ed with  a  poisonous  weapon.  A  little  blood 
is  to  be  let  out  of  the  wound  with  the  prick 
of  a  needle,  and  the  stone  applied  thereto 
which  must  be  lefl  till  it  drop  off  of  itself. 
Then  it  must  be  put  into  woman*s  milk ;  or 
if  none  can  be  had,  into  that  of  a  cow,  and 
there  it  leaves  all  the  venom  it  hath  im- 
bibed; for  if  it  be  not  so  used,  it  will 
burst." — Thevenot. 


^^W>/WVS/V*M«WS/W«A/S/V/W 


[Oriental  WeUs.'] 

"  The  well  is  usually  built  on  a  spot  in 
some  degree  elevated  above  the  neighbour- 
ing fields  with  one,  two,  or  more  levers, 
inserted  into  forked  posts,  and  moving  on 
pivots,  placed  near  its  brink ;  the  butt-end 
of  each  lever  is  loaded  with  mud  sufficiently 
to  overpower  the  weight  of  an  earthen  or 
iron  pitcher,  when  filled  with  water.  This 
pitcher  being  fastened  to  a  rope,  of  which 
the  part  that  touches  the  water  is  made  of 
green  ox  hides,  as  being  less  subject  to  rot 
than  hemp,  and  suspended  thereby  from 
the  peak  of  the  lever,  the  operator  pulls 
down  the  peak  until  the  vessel  reach  the 
water.  When  it  is  filled,  he  suffers  the 
lever  to  act ;  and  the  loaded  end,  descend- 
ing again,  draws  up  the  pitcher,  which 
empties  itself  into  a  reservoir,  or  channel, 
whence  the  water  is  conducted  by  small 
rills  into  an  immense  number  of  partitions, 
made  by  a  little  raised  mould.  A  person 
attends  to  open  each  partition,  in  its  turn, 
and  to  stop  the  water  when  the  bed  has 
received  a  sufficient  supply.  Thus  each 
bed  or  partition  is  adequately  watered. 
Some  wells  are  worked  by  a  pair  of  oxen, 
which  draw  over  a  pulley,  and  raise,  as  they 
walk  down  an  inclined  plane,  a  leather  bag 
containing  from  twenty  to  forty  gallons  at 
a  time.    This  process  is  chiefly  confined 


from  the  month  of  November  to  that  of 
February,  when  the  com,  opium-fields,  &c. 
are  growing. 

^'  From  the  insecure  manner  in  which 
these  wells  are  generally  finished,  as  well 
as  from  the  looseness  of  the  soil  in  manv 
places,  they  rarely  last  long.  In  such  cases 
the  peasant  digs  others,  without  doing  any- 
thing to  those  which  have  fallen  in.  This 
is  productive  of  considerable  danger,  not 
only  to  hunters,  but  to  foot  passengers; 
many  of  whom  are  precipitated  into  them. 
Several  collectors  of  districts  are  very  ri- 
gid in  causing  every  old  well  to  be  distin- 
guished by  a  pillar  of  mud,  sufficiently  high 
to  be  seen  above  the  surface  of  the  highest 
crops.  These  serve  as  beacons  as  do  the 
levers  to  such  wells  as  are  in  use.  It  is  a 
pity  such  a  precaution  were  not  in  uni- 
versal practice.** — Oriental  Sports^  vol.  1, 
p.  25. 


W^^ft^^^A^A^^^^^^^^^^^^^W* 


\The  fallen  Fortunes  of  the  Great  City  of 

Agra."] 

"The  country  through  which  we  tra- 
velled for  several  days  past  has  presented  a 
melancholy  picture,  occasioned  by  a  dread- 
ful famine,  which  had  sadly  diminished  the 
population,  and  left  the  survivors  in  a  state 
of  misery.  At  Gwalier  the  whole  suburbs 
were  strewed  with  skeletons ;  and  firom 
thence  to  Agra  the  villages  were  generally 
iminhabited,  and  the  land  became  a  wilder- 
ness from  want  of  cultivation ;  but  our  ar- 
rival at  Agra  presented  a  scene  lamentable 
beyond  conception. 

"  The  gloom  of  the  morning  veiled  the 
suburbs  in  a  great  measure  from  our  ob- 
servation, and  we  entered  the  gates  of  Agra, 
or  Akber-abad,  with  the  early  dawn ;  and 
proceeding  through  the  quarter  called  Mom- 
tazabad,  beheld  on  all  sides  the  most  me- 
lancholy objects  of  fallen  grandeur,  mosques, 
palaces,  gardens,  carravansaries,  and  mau- 
soleums, mingled  in  one  general  ruin. 

*'  Agra  had  been  the  frequent  subject  of 
our  conversation,  we  had  anticipated  much 
novelty,   and  expected  every  comfort  at 
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the  close  of  our  fatiguing  joumej — iDstead 
of  the  tpacioui  Bqnares  and  frequented 
itreets  of  a  great  capital,  it  was  with  dif- 
ficulty and  danger  we  kept  our  horees  on 
their  feet  amidM  the  magnificent,  but  ter- 
rible masi  of  ruin.  Few  persona  can  have 
an  idea  of  the  pvnful  aeDiationB  excited 
bj  mch  a  view  of  thti  once  celebrated  citj, 
fbr  few  have  the  opportmiit;  of  contem- 
plating an  object  so  deplorable !  In  the 
midst  of  this  chaotic  heap  of  desolation, 
our  attention  was  mddenlj  roused  bj  a 
stupendous  fabric  bursting  on  our  view,  in 
complete  repair  and  resplendant  beautj — 
a  splendid  structure,  with  domes  and  mina- 
ret* of  the  purest  white,  surmounting  the 
dark  umbrage  of  rich  surronnding  grores, 
produced  in  such  a  situation  a  most  extra- 
ordinarjr  effect." — ^Foxbbs,  toI.  4,  p.  36. 


[JVbUc  Oemronty  of  a  Chinete  MervhaiU-l 
"  I  THiKK  it  Tery  probable  you  may  meet 
our  friend  C —  at  Tellicherry  or  Cochin, 
in  one  of  the  Portuguese  shipi  from  Macao, 
which  generally  arrlTC  about  this  time. 
You  have  beard  of  his  late  misfortunes ; 
but  it  is  possible  you  may  not  know  by 
what  means  his  affairs  are  likely  to  be  re- 
trieved. You,  who  were  formerly  so  well 
acquainted  with  this  worthy  man  in  India, 
know  that  he  afterwards  resided  many 
years  highly  respected  at  Canton  and  Ua- 
cao ;  where  a  sudden  reverne  of  fortune 
lately  reduced  him  from  a  state  of  affluence 
to  the  greatest  necessity.  A  Chinese  mer- 
chant, to  whom  he  had  formerly  rendered 
•errice,  gratefully  offered  him  an  imme- 
diate loan  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  which 
the  gentleman  accepted,  and  gave  his  bond 
for  the  amount!  this  the  Chinese  imme- 
diately threw  into  the  fire  saying,  '  When 
yon,  my  friend,  first  came  to  China,  I  was 
a  poor  man ;  you  took  me  by  the  hand,  and 
assisting  my  honest  endeavours,  made  me 
rich.  Our  desdny  is  now  reversed:  I  see 
yon  poor,  while  I  am  blessed  with  affluence.' 
The  by-standers   had   snatched  the  bond 


frtan  the  flames;  the  gentleman,  sensibly 
affected  by  such  generosity,  pressed  his 
Chinese  friend  to  take  the  security,  which 
he  did,  and  then  effectually  destroyed  it 
The  disciple  of  Confucius,  beholding  the 
renewed  distress  it  occasioned,  said  he 
would  accept  of  his  watch,  or  any  little 
valuable  as  a  memorial  of  their  friendship. 
The  gentleman  immediately  presented  his 
watch ;  and  the  Chinese,  in  return,  gave 
him  an  old  iron  seal  saying,  '  Take  this  seal  ( 
it  is  one  I  have  long  used,  and  possesses 
no  intrinsic  value ;  but  as  you  are  going  to 
India  to  look  after  your  outstanding  con* 
cems,  should  fortune  further  persecute 
you,  draw  upon  me  for  any  sum  of  money 
jou  may  stand  in  need  of,  seal  it  with  this 
signet,  sign  it  with  your  own  hand,  and  I 
will  pay  the  money.' " — Ibid,  vol.  4,  p.  S 


Black  teeth  are  in  so  much  esteem 
among  the  Banyans  that  they  call  the  white- 
teethed  Europeans  baadra,  or  apes. — P.  H. 


[CiMftnn  o/  PUatUring  Floor*  with  Com- 

"  As  the  Hindoos  have  not  solid  squares 
to  use  like  us,  they  make  their  floors  of 
earth  so  slightly  that  they  cannot  last  long ; 
when,  therefore,  they  wish  their  floors  to  be 
well  united,  polished,  and  solid,  they  plais- 
ter  them  over  with  cow-dung,  which  they 
mix  up  with  water,  if  it  is  not  liquid,  but  use 
without  when  fresh;  and  applying  it  either 
with  the  hands,  or  with  an  instrument  like 
a  trowel,  they  render  their  floors  whole,  po- 
lished, bright,  and  solid,  with  a  greenish  co- 
lour, as  the  cattle  are  fed  only  on  herbs. 
But  it  has  this  advantage,  that  the  polish- 
ing is  done  at  once,  and  it  dries  immediate- 
ly, and  so  thoroughly  that  yon  can  imme- 
diately make  use  of  the  room.  As  I  told 
you,  diey  expected  us,  and  we  found  in  the 
housea  where  we  were  to  lodge,  people  : 
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tuallj  thus  employed  when  we  arrived ;  and 
jet  the  floors  of  the  chambers  dried  at  once, 
and  we  remained  in  them.  Certainly  this 
is  quelque  chose  de  beau  et  de  gakant ;  when 
I  return  to  Italy  I  shall  try  it  the  more 
willingly,  as  they  say  that  such  floors  hare 
marvellous  virtue  against  the  plague.  All 
the  inconvenience  which  I  find  is  that  this 
beauty  and  polish  does  not  last  long,  but  to 
be  preserved,  requires  to  be  renewed  every 
eight  or  ten  days ;  this,  however,  signifies 
little,  as  it  is  so  easily  done,  and  costs  no- 
thing but  a  servant's  labour.  The  Portu- 
gucze  use  this  practice  at  Goa,  and  in  their 
other  Lidian  settlements." — Febtso  Dslla 
Vallb. 


^»WVS^/V\^W"«^*»/V>/V»**«<» 


[CoW'Dung  Flooring  in  ike  East,'] 

**  The  custom  so  universal  in  Lidia,  of 
using  cow-dung  for  covering  for  floors  and 
walls,  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  a  su- 
perstition ;  for  it  is  used  for  floors  by  all 
sects,  as  well  as  Hindus,  as  the  most  cool 
and  cleanly  article.  Once  a  week,  perhaps, 
it  is  common  to  rub  over  earthen  floors 
with  fresh  cow-dung,  mixed  up  with  as 
much  water  as  will  render  it  easy  to  spread : 
thb  is  done,  not  only  in  tents  and  tempo- 
rary houses  of  gentlemen,  but  sometimes 
over  the  best  apartments  of  splendid  habi- 
tations of  Europeans,  as  well  as  natives. 
The  smell,  which  is  not  at  first  unpleasant, 
quickly  goes  ofi*;  and  no  floor  is  so  cool  and 
comfortable,  nor  so  obnoxious  to  fleas  and 
vermin.  This  pleasant  and  salutary  article 
is  falling  into  disuse  with  the  English,  who 
in  their  habitations  and  habits,  are  depart- 
ing more  and  more  from  the  sober  dictates 
of  nature,  and  the  obedient  usages  of  the 
natives.** — Moor*8  Hindu  Pantheon^  p.  141. 


^^i^^^^f^^^^^^^^^^M^v^^^^^^ 


[^Advantage  in  the  East  of  Unglazed  Win- 
dawsy  and  of  Cow'Dung  Flooring,'] 

"  Wb  now,  for  instance,  build  lofty 
rooms,  admitting  insufierable  glare  and 
heat  through  long  glazed  windows  fronting 


the  sun,  reflected  by  marble  or  polished 
floors :  domestic  comfort  is  sacrificed  to  ex- 
terior decoration. 

*^  No  man  of  taste  would  now  build  a 
low  sun-excluding  veranda,  nor  mitigate 
the  intensity  of  the  he&t  by  a  cow-dung 
flooring.  In  Bombay,  the  delectable  light 
that,  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  was  so  com- 
monly admitted  through  thin  semi-transpa- 
rent panes,  composed  of  oyster-shells,  is  no 
longer  known  among  the  English,  except 
in  the  church;  and  these,  perhaps,  will 
when  the  present  worthy  clergyman  shall 
vacate  his  cure,  give  way  to  the  superior 
transparency  of  glass.  The  church  will  then 
be,  like  our  new  house,  insufferably  hot; 
and  the  adaptation  of  pankhaSy  monstrous 
fans,  ten,  twenty,  thirty,  or  more  feet  long, 
suspended  from  the  ceiling  of  sitdng  rooms, 
and  moved  to  and  firo  by  men  outside,  by 
means  of  ropes  and  pullies,  will  be  neces- 
sary."—Ibid,  p.  142. 


^/^%/s/s^^^^^^'\^^^k^^^^^^^^\y 


[^Indian^Lan^,] 

'*  Flambeaux  are  not  made  in  India,  bnt 
instead,  certain  lamps  (faiots)  of  metal, 
shaped  like  those  which  are  painted  in  the 
hands  of  the  infernal  furies ;  and  of  which 
the  fire  is  supported  by  bituminous  and 
other  dry  substances,  placed  in  the  bason 
of  these  torches.  Thb  flame  is  increased 
by  a  certain  unctuous  liquor,  which  the 
torch-bearer  carries  in  a  metal  flagon  with 
a  very  long  neck,  made  purposely  that  when 
he  pours  it  slowly  on,  to  increase  the  flame, 
the  length  may  secure  him  from  injury." — 
PiETBo  Deixa  Valine. 


'WN/V%A/MV«^^^^^A^«WMW^ 


IBhool  Shikun,  or,  The  Destroyer  of  Idols.] 

**  Sultan  Mahmood  made  thirteen  cruel 
and  successfiil  expeditions  from  Ghisni, 
against  the  Hindoo  rajahs,  from  one  of 
which  he  caried  to  his  capital  a  spoil  of  fifty 
thousand  captives,  three  hundred  and  fifty 
elephants,  with  gold,  diamonds,  pearls,  and 
precious  eflects  to  an  incredible  amount. 


These  richoa  were  generally  secreted  in  tem- 
ples: hollow  images  were  filled  with  jewels; 

1  and  silver,  which  had  been  accumu- 
lating for  ages,  were  buried  under  the  paye- 

it.  At  the  destruction  of  the  temple  of 
Somenaut,  the  Brahmins  offered  the  Sultan 
a  large  Bum  to  spare  the  principal  idol,  which 
he  refused,  saying  he  preferred  the  title  of 
'  the  rfe»froyer  of  idols,'  to  the  *w&rofidol»,' 
and,  brandishing  his  mace,  inflicted  so  vio- 
lent a  blow  on  the  image,  that  it  broke  in 
pieces,  and  there  issued  from  it  an  amaz- 
ing collection  of  the  most  precious  jewels. 
The  Sultan  was  immediately  congratulated 
by  his  Mahomedan  courtiers,  on  the  purity 
and  effect  of  his  zeal ;  and  from  thence  as- 
sumed the  additional  title,  a  glorious  one  in 
their  estimation,  of  Bhool  Skikun,  the  '  De- 
stroyer of  Idols.'" — Forbes,  to).  3,  p.  142. 


"  Give  to  us,  and  to  all  thy  serrants 
whom  thy  Providence  hath  placed  in  these 
remol«  parts  of  the  world,  grace  to  dis- 
charge our  several  duties  with  piety  to- 
wards thee  our  God;  loyalty  towards  oar 
king ;  fidelity  and  diligence  towards  those 
by  whom  we  are  employed ;  kindness  and 
love  towards  one  another,  and  sincere  cha- 
rity towards  all  men ;  that  we,  adorning  the 
gospel  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  in  all  things, 
these  Indian  nations  among  whom  we  dwell, 
beholding  our  good  works,  may  be  won  over 
he  love  of  our  most  holy  religion,  and 
glorify  thee,  our  Father  which  art  in  hea- 
!  "—Ibid.  p.  30. 


[7^«  aty  of  Aunaigabad.     The  Throne  of 

Atmaigzebe  and  Ike  atartled  Hare."] 

"  Mat  31,  1794.  This  morning  we  made 

another  excursion  from  our  encampment  to 
■.v  the  city  of  Aurungabad  and  its  envi- 
iB.  We  went  first  to  the  palace,  which 
B  built  by  AuruDgzebe  at  the  same  time 
the  city;  and  in  the  multiplicity  and  ex- 
it of  its  offices  and  apartments,  exhibits 
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a  strong  proof  of  the  magnificence  of  that 
great  but  bigoted  monarch,  and  of  the  me- 
lancholy mutability  of  human  grandeur;  for 
in  the  short  space  of  ninety  years,  the  splen- 
did remains  of  this  princely  Btnicture  are 
mouldering  into  dust,  and  some  parts  quite 
obliterated  I 

"  We  first  entered  by  a  lofty  gateway 
into  a  vast  area  called  the  Jellougah,  or  the 
place  where  the  imperial  guards  paraded ; 
the  gates  here,  as  in  most  other  oriental  pa- 
laces and  cities,  being  intended  for  the  ad- 
mission of  state  elephants,  with  the  exalted 
houdar  on  their  backs,  are  on  a  large  scale, 
and  add  much  to  the  general  grandeur. 
From  the  Jellougah  we  ascended  a  noble 
flight  of  steps  into  another  spacious  court, 
on  the  western  side  of  which  was  the  duan- 
aum,  or  pnblic  hall  of  audience,  and  oppo- 
site to  it  the  nobat  khani,  or  music-gallery. 
On  approaching  the  hall  of  audience,  a  ti- 
mid hare  started  from  the  spot  where  stood 
the  musnud  of  Aumngzebe ;  that  throne 
where  the  proudest  monarch  in  the  world 
was  seated  in  all  his  glory!  The  throne  was 
elevated  in  the  most  conspicuous  part  of 
this  superb  hall;  the  hall  itself  was  filled 
with  ameers  of  the  first  distinction,  and  the 
spacious  court  crowded  with  haughty  war- 
riors and  other  nobles,  while  the  air  echoed 
with  the  swelling  notes  from  the  Nobat 
Khani,  and  the  voices  of  the  chopdars  and 
heralds  loudly  proclaiming,  '  May  the  King 
of  the  World  live  for  ever! '  From  that 
throne,  which  the  proudest  nobles  then  ap- 
proached with  awe  and  palpitation,  now 
sprang  forth  a  terrified  little  hare!"' — Sie 
Cbablbb  UAI.BT.— Ibid.  vol.  3,  p.  105. 


[TTif  Hindoo  Princes  and  Oeir  Secret 

Chamher.'] 
"  Maht  Indian  Princes,  Hindoos  and 
Mohomedans,  as  also  the  wealthy  nobles, 
have  a  favourite  upper  chamber,  with  walls 
and  ceiling  covered  with  mirrors  of  every 
size  and  shape :  In  the  centre  is  a  sofa  or  a. 
swinging   bed,  su»ipcvi4e4  ^lovtv  'Ona  xfiffS. 
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adorned  with  wreaths  of  mogrees,  and  cool- 
ed with  rose  water.  Here  the  voluptuous 
Indian  retires  to  smoke  his  hookah,  or  waste 
his  time  with  a  favourite  from  the  haram. 
This  apartment  is  sometimes  decorated  with 
obscene  paintings  in  a  wretched  style,  siut- 
ed  to  their  depraved  appetites." — Ibid.  vol. 
3,  p.  268. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^AA^^A^» 


[7^  Bees  in  the  Caverns  of  Salsette — their 
inconvenience.'] 

"  The  bees  are  sometimes  very  trouble- 
some and  dangerous,  and  often  annoyed  us 
in  our  visits  to  the  caves  at  Salsette  and 
the  Elephanta;  where  they  make  their 
combs  in  the  clefls,  and  the  rocks,  and  in 
the  recesses  among  the  figures,  and  hang 
in  immense  clusters :  I  have  known  a  whole 
party  put  to  the  rout  in  the  caverns  of  Sal- 
sette, and  obliged  to  return  with  their  cu- 
riosity unsatisfied,  from  having  imprudently 
fired  a  gun  to  disperse  the  bees,  who  in  their 
rage  pursued  them  to  the  bottom  of  the 
mountains.** — ^Ibid.  vol.  1,  p.  46. 


[^Sujaat  KhawCs  Mosque  at  Ahmedabad.'} 

SujAAT  Khaun*8  Mosque  at  Ahmeda- 
bad, of  the  purest  white  marble,  surrounded 
by  the  dark  foliage  and  glowing  scarlet  of 
pomegranate  blossoms,  says  Mr.  Forbes, 
had  an  uncommon  effect.  Another  mosque 
here,  built  of  white  marble,  is  lined  with 
ivory,  and  inlaid  with  a  profusion  of  gems 
to  imitate  flowers,  bordered  by  silver  fo- 
liage on  mother-of-pearl.  During  the  hot 
winds  at  this  place  the  heavens  were  as 
brass,  and  the  earth  like  heated  iron,  and 
we  were  obliged  to  confine  ourselves  in  dark 
rooms,  cooled  by  batties  or  screens  of  mat- 
ted grass  kept  continually  watered. — Ibid, 
vol.  3,  p.  126. 


ISplendid  DiamondJ] 

**  I  SAW  a  valuable  assortment  of  precious 
stones  at  Cambay,  belonging  to  a  Persian 


nobleman,  intended  for  sale;  among  them 
was  a  diamond  of  the  first  water,  shaped 
like  a  prism,  weighing  an  hundred  and 
seventeen  carats,  and  estimated  at  twenty- 
five  thousand  pounds.  The  proprietor  in- 
formed me  of  a  diamond,  then  in  the  royal 
treasury  at  Ispahan,  which  weighed  two 
hundred  and  sixty-four  carats,  and  was  va- 
lued at  four  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
pounds.  This  is  probably  the  same  stone 
mentioned  by  Tavemier,  at  that  time  in 
possession  of  the  Mogul  emperor,  which 
weighed  two  hundred  and  seventy-nine  ca- 
rats, and  its  value  was  estimated  at  half  a 
million  sterling.  The  variation  in  the  wei^t 
and  price  in  a  gem  of  such  magnitude,  may 
be  easily  allowed  between  a  Persian  and  a 
European  traveller.  This  imperial  diamond 
is  a  brilliant  of  beautiful  shape,  called  by 
way  of  eminence  Kooi  Toor,  '  the  Hill  of 
Lustre,*  alluding  to  Mount  Sinai,  in  Arabia, 
where  God  appeared  in  glory  to  Moses. 
Another  diamond  of  a  flat  surface,  nearly 
as  valuable  as  the  former,  is  denominated 
Doniainoor, '  the  Ocean  of  Lustre.*  These 
magnificent  jewels  formed  part  of  Nadir 
Shah*s  plunder  at  Delhi  in  1739 ;  when  the 
riches  he  carried  ofi*  exceeded  seventy  mil- 
lions sterling.  The  most  superb  article  of 
this  imperial  spoil  was  the  Fucht-Taooe,  or 
peacock-throne,  in  which  the  expanded  tail 
of  the  peacock,  in  its  natural  size,  was  imi- 
tated in  jewellery,  composed  of  the  most 
costly  diamonds,  rubies,  emeralds,  sapphires, 
topazes,  and  amethysts,  producing  a  won- 
derfid  efl*ect.  This  throne  was  valued  at 
ten  crore  of  rupees,  upwards  of  twelve  mil- 
lion sterling.  Afler  the  assassination  of 
Nadir  Shah  this  plunder  was  transported 
into  various  countries,  and  since  the  late 
revolutions  in  Persia  has  been  more  widely 
dispersed. 

^*  The  magnificent  prismatic  diamond  I 
have  just  mentioned,  was  lost  in  a  dreadful 
storm  in  a  few  months  afterwards,  at  Snrat 
bar,  where  the  ship  in  which  it  was  freighted, 
with  a  niunber  of  other  vessels,  foundered 
at  their  anchors." — Ibid,  vol  3,  p.  84. 
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[^Novel  Agriculture.'} 
"  Thet  plough  twice  before  thej  bow. 
But  before  they  begin  the  firet  time,  thej 
let  in  water  upon  their  land,  to  make  it 
more  soft  and  pliable  for  the  plough.  After 
it  is  once  ploughed,  thej  make  up  their 
bantu.  For  if  otherwise,  they  should  tet  it 
alone  till  after  the  second  ploughing,  it 
would  be  mere  mud ;  and  not  hard  enough 
to  use  for  banking.  Now  these  banks  are 
greatlj  necessarj,  not  onlj  for  paths  for  the 
people  to  go  upon  through  the  fields,  who 
otherwise  must  go  in  the  mud,  it  maj  be, 
knee-deep;  but  chiefly  to  keep  in  and  con- 
tain their  water,  which  by  the  help  of  these 
banks  they  overflow  their  grounds  with. 

"  Tbese  banks  they  make  as  smooth  with 
the  back  side  of  their  Houghs,  as  a  bricklayer 
can  smooth  a  wall  with  his  trowel.  For  in 
thi»  they  are  yery  neat.  These  banks  are 
usually  not  above  a  foot  over. 

"After  the  laud  is  thus  ploughed,  and 
the  banks  finished,  it  is  laid  under  water 
again  for  some  time,  till  they  go  to  ploughing 
the  second  time.  Now  it  is  exceedingly 
muddy,  so  that  the  trampling  of  the  cattle 
that  draw  the  plough,  docs  as  much  good  as 
the  plough,  for  the  more  muddy  the  better. 
Sometimes  they  use  no  plough  this  second 
time,  but  only  drive  their  cattle  over  to 
make  the  ground  the  muddier. 

"  Their  lands  being  thus  ordered,  they 
still  keep  tbem  overflowed  with  water,  that 
the  weeds  and  grass  may  rot." — Knox's 
Hittorieal  Relation  of  tlie  Itland  of  Cet/lon, 
p.  10. 


IDeer  CaUhing  in  Ceylon.] 
"  Fo>  the  catching  of  deer  or  other  wild 
beasts  they  have  this  ingenious  device.  In 
dark  moons,  when  there  are  drbling  rains, 
they  go  abont  this  design.  They  have  a  bas- 
ket made  with  canes,  somewhat  like  a  funnel, 
into  which  they  put  a  potsheard  with  fire 
in  it,  t<^ether  with  a  certain  wood  which 
they  have  growing  there,  full  of  sap  like 
pil«h,  and  that  will  burn  like  a  pitch-barrel. 


This  being  kindled  in  the  potsheard,  flames, 
and  gives  an  exceeding  light.  They  carry 
it  upon  their  heads  with  the  flame  foremost; 
the  basket  hiding  him  that  is  under  it,  and 
those  that  come  behind  it.  In  their  hands 
they  cany  three  or  four  small  bells,  which 
they  tingle  as  they  go,  that  the  noise  of  tbeir 
steps  should  not  be  hesfd. 

'  Behind  the  man  that  carries  the  light, 
aea  with  bows  and  arrows.  And  so  they 
go  walking  along  the  plains,  and  by  the  pond 
sides,  where  they  think  the  deer  will  come 
out  to  feed.  Which  when  they  see  the 
light,  stand  still  and  stare  upon  it,  seeing 
only  the  light,  and  hearing  nothing  but  the 
tingling  of  the  belts." — Ibid.  p.  36. 


IMaldiee  Notioiu  relative  to  the  World."} 
Thk  inhabitants  of  the  Maldives  believe 
"  that  the  world  is  flat,  and  not  round ;  and 
that  there  is  a  wall  of  copper  about  it, 
which  hinders  the  world  from  being  over- 
whelmed with  the  waters  which  environ  it ; 
and  that  the  devil  seeks  every  night  to 
pierce  through  and  undermine  this  wall, 
and  by  daybreak  he  wants  very  little  to 
have  made  a  hole  thorow ;  for  this  cause 
all  the  men  from  fifteen  years  old  goe  at  the 
point  of  day  to  their  moschs,  ta  make  prayers, 
saybg  that  without  their  prayers  all  the 
world  would  perish." — Pikakd  de  Laval, 
FuKCHAS.  1667. 


]_Eattem  Tree»  vtith  Worms  for  iloob.J 
"  Narbattt  in  orientalis  Indue  insula 
Sombrero  reperiri  arbores,  qme  radicnm 
loco  magnos  habent  vermes ;  qui  cres 
tibuB  arboribus,  decrescunt ;  et  nisi  hi  plan£ 
absumti,  inque  arbores  mutati  sint,  haud 
figenit  illm  radices  altius."  —  CaKiSTiAin 
Francisci  PAtiLiHi  it  Morte  FsmuRoso,  p. 
29.  Seyfried  meduU.  mirob.  tiat.  I.  2,  c.  S, 
S  27,  p.  670. 
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[Large  Cocoa-Nut."] 

'*  There  is  a  very  large  species  of  cocoa- 
nut  which  is  found  only  in  the  islands  of 
Madura  and  Balj,  and  which  the  Malay 
princes  procure  at  an  exorbitant  price.  The 
body  makes  a  fiddle."  —  Sketches  of  Java^ 
p.  357. 


[Naphtha— 4he  Fuel  of  the  Everlasting  Fire 
of  the  Persians."] 

"  Naphtha  is  the  mineral  oil  which  sus- 
tained the  everlasting  fire  of  the  Persians, 
and  does  so  still  in  some  places  where  the 
old  adorers  of  that  element  still  exist ;  but 
the  progress  of  knowledge  has  now  done 
away  the  marvellous  from  this  natural  phe- 
nomenon ;  as  we  know  that  in  any  piece  of 
ground  where  springs  of  naphtha  or  petro- 
leum obtain,  by  merely  sticking  an  iron 
tube  in  the  earth,  and  applying  a  light  to 
the  upper  end,  the  mineral  oil  will  burn  till 
the  tube  is  decomposed,  or  for  a  vast  num- 
ber of  years.  This  kind  of  tube  the  Per- 
sian idolaters  inclose  in  a  stone  hut  open 
at  top,  as  the  temple  of  their  God."  — 
GuTHRi£*8  Tour  through  the  Taurida, 


[The  Fire  Temple  of  Erdeshir,] 

"  To  the  south  of  Mossool,  and  at  a  day's 
journey  distance,  near  the  bath  of  Ali,  was 
formerly  the  fire  temple  of  Erdeshir,  where 
the  fire,  ever  kept  since  the  time  of  Nimrod, 
was  extinguished  on  the  birth-night  of  the 
Prophet.  Since  then  it  has  been  rekindled 
many  times  by  talismanic  power,  and  the 
caravans  see  it  in  dark  nights  at  a  journey's 
distance.  As  in  the  year  1059  (a.  d.  1649) 
I  passed  here  with  Melek  Ahmed  Pashaw, 
then  removed  from  Bagdad,  I  saw  this  fire, 
and  marched  eight  hours  in  its  light.  Some 
say  it  is  sulphur,  and  some  say  it  is  naphtha 
which  bums  in  this  manner.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  these  are  the  remains  of  the  fire  temple 
of  Erdeshir." — Evlia,  vol.  4. 


[  Unreasonable  Demand^  and  Zertoosfs 

Reply,] 

"  The  King  (either  stimulated  by  his 
churchmen,  or  judging  Zertoost  able  to  do 
anything)  calls  for  him,  professing  his  pro- 
pensity to  be  of  his  religion,  conditionally 
he  would  grant  him  four  things :  first,  that 
he  might  never  dye ;  secondly,  that  he  might 
ascend  heaven,  and  descend  as  often  as  he 
listed ;  thirdly,  that  he  might  know  what 
God  had  done  and  intended ;  fourthly,  that 
his  body  might  be  ii^ulnerable. 

"  Zertoost,  amazed  at  these  unreasonable 
demands,  and  perceiving  it  otherwise  im- 
possible to  have  his  dogmata  received,  tells 
the  King,  that  for  one  man  to  have  all 
those  properties  was  to  be  God  more  than 
man ;  that  the  King  shoidd  have  the  liberty 
to  choose  any  one  for  himself;  and  the  other 
three  should  be  distributed  to  any  other 
three  he  should  please  to  nominate.  ^Vhich 
being  accepted,  Oustasp  makes  the  second 
his  choice,  that  he  might  ascend  and  descend 
at  pleasure ;  to  know  the  secrets  of  heaven 
was  granted  to  the  King's  Church-man ;  to 
live  for  ever  was  conferred  upon  Pischiton^ 
(the  King's  eldest  son)  who  (they  say)  lives 
yet  upon  Damoan's  high  mountain,  guarded 
by  thirty  spirits  to  forbid  others  the  en- 
trance, and  lest  by  setting  foot  upon  that 
holy  ground,  they  also  should  live  for  ever : 
to  be  firee  from  hurt  was  granted  Espan- 
diar,  the  King's  youngest  son  :  after  which 
the  Zundavastaw  was  opened,  the  new- 
broached  doctrine  read,  and  universally  ac- 
cepted of."— Sir  Thomas  Herbert. 


^^M^^V^^^^^^^h^^^^^^A^^h^k^N^W 


[Wood  consumed  at  Funerals  in  Ispahan  in 
proportion  to  the  Wealth  of  the  Deceased.] 

"  The  quantity  of  wood  consumed  at 
these  funerals  is  in  proportion  to  the  rank 
and  wealth  of  the  deceased,  and  the  honour 
which  his  relatives  pay  to  his  memory. 
Wood  is  exceedingly  dear  at  Hispahan,  and 
the  friends  of  a  Banian  who  died  there, 
wept  as  if  they  thought  him  disgraced,  be- 
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cause  they  could  only  procure  six  or  Beren 
catneU'  loads  for  hU  funeral  pile ;  whereas 
half  one  would  have  been  sufBcient  to  cod- 
sume  the  bodj," — Pietbo  deu^  Vaij^. 


The  Walit  ofEcbatatia,  built  hy  Deioeet. 

'Otmioftiu  Ttlxf  ftiyaXa  re  wfi  Kaprtpa, 
K.  r.  X.  "  They  are  of  a  circular  form,  one 
within  the  other,  and  each  gradually  rused 
just  so  much  above  the  other  as  the  battle- 
ments are  high.  ThesituatioDofdieground, 
rising  by  an  easy  ascent,  was  very  favour- 
able to  the  design.  But  the  thing  chiefly 
to  be  considered  is,  that  the  King's  palace 
and  treasury  are  built  within  the  innermost 
circle  of  the  seven  which  compose  this  city. 
The  first  and  moat  spacious  of  these  waUs 
is  equal  in  circumference  to  the  city  of 
Athens,  and  white  from  the  foot  of  the  bat- 
tlements. The  second  is  black,  the  third  of 
a  purple  colour,  the  fourth  blue,  and  the 
fifth  of  a  deep  orange.  All  these  are  co- 
loured with  different  compositions ;  but  of 
the  two  innermost  walls,  one  is  punted  on 
the  battlements  with  a  silver  colour,  and 
the  other  ia  gilded  with  gold." — Littlb- 
bukt's  Herodolta.  Clio.  c.  98. 


[  The  Maldivet  and  tkt  King  of  the  TTi  wli.] 
In  the  Maldives,  which  are  not  less 
storm- vexed  than  the  Bermudas,  and  where 
the  thousand  currents  render  navigation 
particularly  dangerous,  the  superstition  of 
the  people  (the  Mahommedans)  has  grown 
out  of  their  peculiar  situation.  "  There  is 
no  iilu,"  says  Ptbaxd  sb  Laval  (the  only 
traveller,  I  believe,  who  has  ever  lived 
among  them),  "  where  is  not  found  a  tidre, 
as  they  call  it,  which  is  a  place  dedicated  to 
the  winds,  in  a  desolate  comer  of  the  isle, 
where  tbey  which  have  escaped  danger, 
make  offerings  daily  of  little  boats  and 
ships,  made  purposely,  full  of  perfumes, 
gums,  flowers,  and  odoriferous  woods.  They 
bum  the  perfumes,  and  cast  the  little  boats 


into  the  sea,  which  go  floating  till  they  be 
burned,  for  they  put  fire  in  them,  to  the 
end,  they  say,  that  the  king  of  the  winds 
may  accept  them.  Also  they  set  not  wil- 
lingly their  ships  and  gallies  afloat,  but 
they  kill  bens  and  cocks,  and  cast  them  in 
the  sea,  before  the  ship  or  boat  which  they 
will  use.  They  believe  also  that  there  is  a 
king  of  the  sea,  to  whom  in  like  sort  they 
make  prayers  and  ceremonies  in  their  navi- 
gation, and  when  they  go  on  fishing,  fearing 
upon  every  error  and  offence,  the  kings  of 
the  winds  and  of  the  sea.  So  that  being 
on  the  sea,  they  dare  not  spit  on  the  windy 
side,  nor  cast  any  thing  overboard,  for  fear 
that  they  should  be  angry  with  them ;  also 
they  never  look  behind  them.  All  the  boats, 
barks  and  ships  are  devoted  to  the  powers 
of  the  winds  and  of  the  sea,  and  surely  they 
respect  them  as  if  they  were  their  temple, 
keeping  them  neat,  and  never  committing 
any  filU<y  and  dishonest  thing  in  them." — 
FUBCBAB.   16S8. 


ISiamtK  Notion  of  the  End  of  the  World.'] 
"  Thb  Siamese  say,  that  at  the  end  of  the 
world,  seven  eyes  of  the  sun  will  be  opened 
in  heaven,  each  successively  will  dry  up 
something,  till  at  the  fifth  the  sea  will  be 
parched  up,  and  by  the  two  laat  the  whole 
earth  will  be  set  on  fire  and  consumed. 
Two  eggs,  however,  male  and  female,  are  to 
remain  among  the  ashes,  and  firom  these 
shall  all  things  be  reproduced." — Joam  sb 
Babios,  3.  3.  S. 


{Ah  Elephant— the  Hindoo  Name  for  a 
Hurricane.'] 

"  The  Hindoos  call  a  hurricane  an  ele- 
phant, on  account  of  its  force." — Dkixob, 
vol.  I,  p.  13. 
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[Encroachment  oj  Rivert  in  the  Eait,  and 
tiu  Root*  of  Iht  Fieiu  Indica,  deitmctive 
to  Building*, 

"  Thb  encroaclimeDls  of  the  Gkagea,  and 
even  of  snudl  rivers,  soon  effect  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  strongest  buildings ;  since  the 
immense  quantity  of  rain,  which  in  iliis 
country  foils  In  the  apace  of  a  few  hours 
gives  them  a  degree  of  force  and  rapidity 
which  defies  all  resistance.  The  rapid 
growth  of  trees  proves  a  very  powerful 
source  of  decay  to  Indian  buildings.  The 
seeds  of  the  peeple  tree,  (Ficut  Indiea) 
as  often  as  thej  fall  upon  an  old  edifice, 
spring  ap  into  trees  with  great  rapidity. 
The  roots  you  may  observe  spreading  along 
the  front  of  a  wall  in  search  of  nourishment, 
for  twenty  feet ;  wherever  these  find  an  in- 
steratice,  they  penetrate,  while  their  en- 
largement gradually  loosens  and  shatters 
the  most  sufficient  buildings.  Thus  a  town 
in  India  suffers  as  much  in  the  course  of 
fifty  years,  as  in  Europe  it  would  do  in  two 
centunes ." — Tbhn  ant. 


nation  is  made  up  by  patching  different 
leaves  ti^ether,  which  forms  a  lubfltitDte 
for  a  plate  at  the  Hindoo  meals." — Tbh- 


[Svpentition  of  not  patting  over  a  Shadow.'\ 
"  Lbt  him  not  inlentjonally  pass  over  the 
shadow  of  sacred  images,  of  a  natural  or 
spiritual  father,  of  a  King,  of  a  Brahmin 
who  keeps  house,  or  of  any  reverend  per- 
sonage, nor  of  a  red-haired  or  copper-co- 
loured man,  nor  of  one  who  has  just  per- 
formed a  sacrifice." — JnrM.  of  Mnu. 


[The  Fr^arotion  of  Ltavttfor  Hindoo 
Fbatt:\ 

"  Thb  trade  of  Sarbi  is  to  prepare  dishes 
of  leaves  from  which  the  Hindoos  eat  their 
food.  In  Bengal  the  plaintain  leaf  it 
common,  and  from  its  aizi 
for  this  purpose,  that  the  object  is  attained 
at  once  without  the  intervention  of  profes- 
sional skill ;  but  in  the  upper  provinces 
there  is  no  smgle  leaf  which  can  supply  the 
place  of  the  plaintain ;  an  artificial  combi- 


[Leaf-Platet.} 
"  Theib  plates  and  dishes  are  generally 
formed  from  the  leaf  of  the  plaintain  tree, 
or  the  nymphca  lotos,  that  beautiful  lily 
which  abounds  in  every  lake.  These  are 
never  used  a  second  time." — Fokbes,  vol. 
1,  p.  72. 


[  Olgmpiat  and  lite  SerpetU.^ 
AccoBDiKO  to  Justin,  the 
the  serpent  with  Olympias  was  only  a 
dream.  The  Qneen  dreamed  that  a  great 
serpent  enjoyed  her  that  night  that  she 
conceived  Alexander.  One  of  our  heal 
critics,  commenting  upon  this  passage  of 
Justin,  observes,  that  there  were  serpents 
in  Macedonia  which  grew  so  tame  and  fa- 
miliar, that  the  women  put  them  round 
their  arms  and  necks,  like  bracelets  and 
necklaces,  either  for  diversion  or  to  cool 
themselves.  He  lUedges  upon  this  the  au- 
thority of  Lucian.  "  Hoc  antem  non  ab«  re 
fuerit  meminisse  (nam  ex  nihilo,  at  ainnt, 
nihil)  reperiri  in  Macedonia  aerpentes,  qui 
tam  facile  mansuefieri  possint,  at 
olim  et  puelln  et  matronte  aibi  armillas, 
sibi  monilia  facerent,  vel  ut  aoimolas  suss 
ohlectarent,  vel  ad  corpuscnlum  IHgerin- 
dum.  Hujus  rei  auctorem  ciere  possun 
Lncianiun  in  Alexandro,  sive  Pseudotnanti.'' 
Lucian  speaks  neitber  of  these  bracelets  noi 
necklaces,  hut  he  says  what  b  equslK 
Strange.  He  affirms,  that  the  women  of 
Pella  brought  up  great  serpents  so  very 
tame,  that  they  suckled  them,  and  let  them 
lie  with  their  children.  He  conjectures 
that  the  vulgar  traditions  about  Olympias 
were  grounded  upon  this  reason. 

"  'EvrauOa  iSimc  Spawjvrac,  raputyi- 
Otic,  iipipovt  TafV  cdi  ri8aprovc,  wc  'al 
UJTD  yvvatxiy  rpi^ioBat,  xai  ratitoic  arf- 
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Kadcvcuv,  Ka'i  raTovfiirauc  &yi')(iaGai  kq! 
OKi^iufiivovf:  fi^  Ayafamly,  Koi  yaXa  tI- 
ytiv  iiro  JtX^c  atra.  tuvto.  roic  Spciptm. 
K.T.X.  §  7-  Ibi  cum  immsni  magnitudine 
dracones  couspi  Cerent,  cicures  ac  msDanetoa, 
adeo  ut  k  mulieribus  alerentur,  et  cum  pue- 
ris  cubarent  et  ae  conculcari  suatinereat 
Deque  se  premi  indign^  ferrent,  denique  in- 
fantum more  lac  i  papilU  sugercnt,  &c." — 
V.  Batlb  ir  voe.  Olympieu,  note. 


IQnttre  *     Origin  of  the  Royal  Cubil.'\ 

"  A  roouss  prince  in  the  Eait  will  some 

times  establish  a  royal  cubit  longer  than  th 

common  one,  under  pretence  of  hiB  arm 

being  long."— Buc  HAN  AM,  vol.  2,  p.  156.' 


[The  Turcoman  Blouse,  or  Stnock-Frvck.'} 
The  Turcomans  sometimes  wear  a  sort 
of  smock-frock  of  white  linen  over  their 
other  garments,  for  the  purpose  of  protect- 
ing themselves  against  the  sun.  '  Voiki,' 
sajs  D' Artiedz,  (t.  3,  p.  293,) '  uM  iwuveUe 
dicouverle  importante  dont  tuna  tontmet  rede- 
oables  aax  Araha.'  But  he  proceeds  to  jest 
upon  the  subject,  in  a  manner  which  seems 
to  imply  a  doubt  of  the  effect,  and  shows 
him  to  have  been  ignorant  of  the  cause. 


IBuffaioei  eoncealed  in  the  Water  in  Ihe 
Hoi  Weather.] 

"  Often  during  tbis  campaign,"  sajs  Mr. 
FoBBKS,  "  when  suffering  from  thirst,  and 
panting  under  extreme  heat,  have  I  envied 
the  village  buffaloes,  who  in  such  weather 
Ecem  the  happiest  beings  in  the  couutr; : 
thej  either  get  under  water,  or  conceal 
themseLvca  in  the  thin  slimy  mud  on  the 


■  Old  Fuller's  remark  will  auggeat  tbankful- 
Dpu; — "The  God  of  Heaven  mcMureth  hia  judg- 
ments bj  the  ordinary  cubit ;  hut  hii  kindnease* 
by  the  cubit  of  the  Sanctuary,  twice  as  big ;  yea, 
all  the  world  bad  beea  a  bell  without  God's  mer- 
cy.''—/(of)  Ettttt,  book  ir.  c.  «I.    J.  W,  W. 


margin  of  the  lakes  and  rivers ;  there  they 
remain  during  the  sultry  hours,  without  any 
part  of  them  appearing  above  the  surface." 
— FoBBES,  vol.  2,  p.  140. 


[The  QirdU  of  Famine.] 
"  When  a  Mahratta  expects  a  battle 
where  there  is  a  chance  of  being  defeated, 
he  mounts  a  Bhimra  mare,  and  girds  him- 
self with  a  broad  belt  round  the  loins,  the 
better  to  enable  him  to  bear  the  fatigue  of 
a  forced  march :  this  girdle  is  generally 
made  of  strong  leather,  covered  witb  vel- 
vet, and  divided  into  small  compartments 
containing  bis  most  valuable  papers  and 
precious  jewels :  the  selected  companions 
of  his  flight,  and  a  sure  resource  in  adver- 
sity."-Ibid,  p.  61. 


[OldBuSding  ofAgari,  andtheBajah  of 
Benarei.} 
"  WtTHiH  the  gate  of  the  citadel  of  Aga- 
ri,  stand  the  remuns  of  an  old  building, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  once  a  lofty  edi- 
fice. Chet  Sinh  pulled  down  the  upper  sto- 
ries, and  was  proceeding  to  demolish  this 
building  with  the  rest  of  the  fort,  antil  an 
inscription  was  found,  which  contained  a  so- 
lemn imprecation  on  the  person  who  should 
destroy  the  place.  Superstition  compelled 
the  Rajah  of  Benares  not  only  to  desist 
from  his  intention,  but  to  repair  the  fort" 
— Journey  from  Muiapur  to  Nagpvr.  Atiat. 
Ann.  Register,  1S06. 


[BeliefofOu  Wild  InhabUantt  of  the  Moun- 
tains bebceen  Keriook  and  lHoussul.] 
The  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  between 
Kerkook  and  Moussul  believe  in  two  gods, 
one  the  bestower  of  good,  the  other  the  ir 
flicter  of  evil.  If  any  one  should  repeat 
from  the  Koran,  "  I  take  refuge  with  God 
from  Satan  the  accursed,"  tha^  ■wtwJi&.ftjsBK.X^ 
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him  to  death.  Abdul  Kurreem  calls  them 
a  detestable  race.  They  are  without  decent 
clothing,  and  are  a  race  of  robbers. 


TTudaha,     ^Cedl  and  the  Pomegranate 

Tree,"] 

In  the  Memoirs  of  Mr.  Cecil,  there  b 
a  practical  application  of  this  simile.  At 
Oxford  "  he  suffered  many  reproaches  from 
his  profligate  fellow  students,  and  many  se- 
cret conflicts  in  his  own  mind.  One  day, 
while  walking  in  the  physic  gardens,  he 
observed  a  fine  pomegranate  tree,  cut  al- 
most through  the  stem  near  the  root.  On 
enquiring  of  the  gardener  the  reason  of  this, 
he  replied,  *  This  tree  used  to  shoot  so 
strong,  that  it  bore  nothing  but  leaves :  but 
when  I  had  cut  it  in  this  manner,  it  began 
to  bear  plenty  of  fruit.'  This  he  instantly 
applied  to  his  own  case,  and  derived  much 
consolation."  —  Evangelical  Magazine  for 
January^  1812. 


\^Aged  Warrior  of  the  Celebes  and  his  Kris,"] 

"  In  1739,  when  the  Dutch  had  quelled 
an  insurrection  in  Celebes,  a  man  upwards 
of  a  hundred  years  old  came  with  the  rest 
to  surrender  his  arms.  As  he  gave  up  his 
kris  he  addressed  the  Dutch  thus :  '  I  have 
beheld  the  city  of  Goach  in  its  proudest 
lustre,  when  it  ruled  over  the  whole  Island 
of  Celebes.  I  afterwards  was  a  witness  to 
its  first  humiliation  when  we  were  subdued 
by  the  Company  ;  it  was  then  thought  that 
its  fame  and  honour  were  greatly  tarnbhed, 
yet  it  was  still  greatly  populous  and  respect- 
ed; but  now  I  look  around  me  and  behold 
nothing  but  ruins  and  dishonour.  I  sur- 
rendered my  kris  the  first  time  at  Sambo- 
epo,  once  more  at  Sourabaya,  and  now  here 
for  the  third  time  to  the  conquering  arms 
of  the  Company.  Le^ve  to  an  old  man  now 
the  only  consolation  that  remains,  to  die  in 
peace.*  He  received  a  free  pardon,  and  his 
kris  was  restored  to  him. "  — Stavohinus, 
vol.  2,  p.  200. 


[House-burnings  by  Order  of  the  Brahmifis, 
at  the  October  New  Moon.'] 

"  On  the  night  of  the  new  moon,  in  the 
month  of  October,  the  Princes  are  obliged 
to  set  fire  to  certain  houses,  in  honour  of 
a  victory  obtained  by  their  gods  upon  earth. 
The  choice  of  the  houses  is  left  to  the  Brah- 
mins, who  thus  safely  gratify  their  own  en- 
mities. The  assault  is  made  suddenly,  the 
houses  are  set  fire  to  on  all  sides,  and  con- 
sumed, with  all  their  contents  and  all  their 
inhabitants,  and  this  they  call  the  holy  sa- 
crifice of  blood  and  fire." — Lucena,  vol.  1, 
p.  189. 

[The  Shin-Nai,  or  Red  Dog  of  the  Savana- 

Durga,'] 

"  It  is  said,"  says  Db.  Buchanan,  "  that  in 
the  great  forests  round  Sauana-durga^  there 
is  a  small  animal  called  the  Shin-Nai,  or 
red  dog,  which  fastens  itself  by  surprise  on 
the  neck  of  the  tyger,  and  kills  him.  On 
this  account  the  tyger  is  not  so  conmion  in 
these  large  forests  as  in  the  smaller  woods. 
The  Shin-Nai  is  quite  distinct  from  the  wild 
dog,  which  is  said  to  be  very  common  here, 
to  grow  to  a  large  size,  and  to  be  very  de- 
structive to  sheep.  By  this  wild  dog  the 
natives  probably  mean  the  wolf.  I  have  seen 
native  drawings  of  the  Shin-Nai  which  ap- 
pear to  represent  an  animal  not  yet  de- 
scribed." 


i^rfy^^^^^^^/^>%^^»^^^^^^>^^ 


[Precautions  against  the  excessive  Heat  in 
the  Isle  of  Ormus,'] 

*'  The  Be  of  Ormus  in  simimer  time  is  so 
unreasonabell  and  intoUerable  hotte^  that 
they  are  forced  to  lie  and  sleepe  in  wooden 
cesterns,  made  for  the  purpose  full  of  wa- 
ter, and  all  naked  both  men  and  women, 
lying  cleane  under  water  saving  only  their 
heads." — Linschoten,  16. 

"  In  the  tops  of  their  houses,"  he  says, 
'*  they  make  holes  to  let  air  come  in,  as  at 
Cairo."    The  Commentator  explains  this 
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thus  :  "  In  the  middle  of  theee  houses  are 
great  pipes  often  cubits  long  at  the  least, 
which  stand  northward,  to  convey  and 
spread  the  cold  ur  into  their  houses,  and 
specially  to  cool  the  lowest  rooms." 

"  Thbt  use  certaine  instruments  like 
waggins  with  bellowes  to  bear  the  people 
in,  and  to  gather  wiode  to  coole  them  with- 
all,  which  they  call  Cattaventos." 


l_Ancietit  Notions  of  India. — "  Omne  Igno- 


'■"] 


"  Ih  Inde  is  a  bjrde  that  is  named  Phita- 
cus,  Elephantis,  Peper,  and  a  tree  that  ia 
called  Hebanus,  yvory  and  precyous  stones, 
beryls,  crysopaasis,  carbon  cles,  adam  antes, 
and  golden  hylles  to  the  whiche  it  is  full 
harde  fur  to  come,  for  dragons  and  gripes, 
and  for  dyverse  maner  men  grysely  and 
nonderly  shapen.  Ainonge  all  the  londes 
of  this  worlde  Inde  is  greetest  and  mooet 
ryche,  strengeate  and  moost  full  of  people, 
in  wonder  and  mervaylles  moost  wonder- 
ful!  In  Inde  ben  trees  that  have  toppes 

as  hyghe  as  men  shall  shote  with  an  arowe.' 
Also  of  a  gobet  bytweyne  tweyne  knottea 
of  a  reed.  In  Inde  men  make  a  boot  that 
bcreth  three  men  at  ones  over  a  depe  wa- 
ter. In  Inde  ben  men  of  fyve  cubyte 
longe  that  weie  not  seke,  nor  getde  up  the 
breth.  Also  there  ben  Satyri  and  other  dy- 
verse men  grysely  and  wonderly  shapen. 
There  inne  ben  men  of  a  cubyte  long  and 
ben  named  Pygmey.  These  Pygmey  geten 
chylderen  and  engendeme  in  the  fourth 
yere,  and  wexe  hore  in  the  fyfthe.  .They  ga- 
dre  a  grete  hoost,  and  ryden  upon  wedres 
and  rammes  to  fyght  with  Cranes,  and  des- 
troyen  theyr  nestcs  and  her  eggcs,  for  that 
Cranes  that  ben  theyr  enemyes  sholdc  not 
cncreace  and  wese  to  many.  There  ben 
beay  Phylosophera  that  beholde  on  the  sonne 
all  the  day  loage.  Also  some  have  hedes  as 
it  were  houndes,  and  the  voyce  that  they 


'  See  Vino.  Cearg.  ii.  1S3.-J.  \ 


,  W. 


make  is  lyker  to  berkynge  of  houndes  than 
to  maonesToys;  they  ben  clothed  in  wylde 
beestes  skynnea,and  armed  wyth  theyr  owne 
telhe  and  nayles,  and  lyren  by  huatytige 
and  hawkynge.  Other  there  ben  that  have 
no  mouthe,  and  lyven  by  odour  and  smel- 
les,  and  ben  clothed  in  mosse  and  beery 
toftes  that  growe  out  of  trees.  Other  wexe 
hore  in  yougth  and  wcxen  blacke  in  elde. 
In  some  hylles  of  Inde  ben  men  that  have 
the  sooles  of  theyr  fete  over-torned,  and 

eight  fyngcra  in  one  hande In  Inde  ben 

trees  that  ben  called  trees  of  the  Sonne  and 
of  the  mone.  Prestes  that  eate  of  the  ap- 
ples of  thylke  trees  lyven  S  C.  yere.  They 
were  called  the  trees  of  the  sonne,  for  eve- 
ryche  of  them  quaked  and  shook  as  soone  aa 
the  Bonoe  beme  touched  his  toppe,  and  an- 
swerde  men  that  stode  about.  The  tame 
doynge  was  of  the  mone.  By  these  trees 
the  grete  kynge  Alysaunder  was  forboden 
that  he  sholde  never  come  in  Babylon." — 
Polycronycon,  vol.  1,  c.  II. 


[End  of  King  Saroma  Pereiinal.1 
"  Tms  king,  Sarama  Fereimal,  embarked, 
taking  with  him  many  ships  laden  with 
spices  to  offer  at  Mecca ;  but  before  he  ar- 
rived there,  his  soul  arrived  at  the  Devil's, 
for  he  died  upon  the  way ;  and  whatever 
faith  be  was  then  in,  whether  the  gentilism 
wherein  he  was  born,  or  the  sect  which  he 
had  embraced,  the  end  of  his  journey  i 
have  been  In  the  infernal  fire,  as  the  end  of 
his  offerings  was  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
where  all  his  ships  were  lost." — Bakbob, 


[Robber  Tombi  near  Shiroi.'] 
PiETRO  DELLA  Valle  saw  a  row  of  pil- 
lars by  the  road-side  near  Shiraz,  about  five 
foot  hipb,  like  little  boundary  marks,  he 
says.  In  every  one  a  man  had  been  buried 
up  to  the  waist,  and  then  walled  up.  It 
the  regular  punishment  for  robbery  in  that 
province. 
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ILociuts  in  Turkey  destroyed  by  the  Storks."] 

*'  The  Storks  also  destroy  the  Locusts  in 
great  quantities.  These  birds  annually  vi- 
sit Turkey,  where  they  arrive  in  vast  num- 
bers about  the  middle  of  March,  and  always 
in  the  night.  Their  progress  is  very  sys- 
tematically arranged.  They  send  forward 
their  scouts,  who  make  their  appearance  a 
day  or  two  before  the  grand  army,  and  then 
return  to  give  in  their  report ;  after  which 
the  whole  body  advances,  and  on  its  passage 
leaves  during  the  night  its  detachments  to 
garrison  the  different  towns  and  villages  on 
their  way.  Early  in  October  they  take 
their  departure  in  the  same  manner,  so  that 
no  one  can  tell  from  whence  they  come,  or 
whither  they  go.  They  are  known  in  the 
night  time  to  leave  all  the  villages,  and 
have  been  seen  in  the  air  like  clouds.  They 
leave  none  behind  but  those  who  from  in- 
firmity or  accident  are  unable  to  fly.  A 
person  who  at  the  season  of  their  departure 
was  in  the  habit  of  coming  from  the  interior, 
told  me  that  on  his  journey  the  year  pre- 
ceding, he  had  seen  thousands,  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  them  near  the  banks  of  a 
river,  and  that  they  annually  assemble  there ; 
and  when  the  general  sees  that  his  whole 
army  is  collected,  he  at  a  given  moment 
sets  them  in  motion,  leaving  a  detachment, 
no  doubt,  to  bring  up  the  stragglers." — 
T.  Macqill,  Travels  in  Iktrkey^  vol.  1,  p.  126. 


[7^  Natives  of  Assam,  and  the  Treasure 
buried  by  the  Barabuinia.] 

"  The  natives  of  Assam  firmly  believe 
that  the  Barabuinia,  or  former  princes  of 
the  country,  have  buried  their  wealth  deep 
in  the  earth,  and  in  the  numerous  tanks 
of  all  sizes,  which  they  made  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  Whenever  the  Dik- 
rungh  receives  intimation  where  any  wealth 
of  the  kind  is  depoRited,  it  rises  imme- 
diately, rushes  over  its  banks,  attacks  the 
high  banks  of  the  tanks,  which  it  breaks 
down  at  last,  and  retiring,  drops  utensils  of 


gold  and  silver  on  the  grounds  it  has  over- 
flowed. With  respect  to  the  utensils  of  the 
precious  metals  found  after  the  waters  have 
subsided,  the  natives  are  quite  positive." — 
Db.  Wade,  Description  of  Assam^  p.  130. 
Asiatic  Annual  Register^  1805. 


ISteel  Mirrors  of  Damascus,'] 

^^  Thebe  are  made  at  Damascus,"  says 
Bebtbandom  La  Bbocquiebe  (p.  138), 
"  and  in  the  adjoining  country,  mirrors  of 
steel  that  magnify  objects  like  burning 
glasses.  I  have  seen  some  which,  when 
exposed  to  the  sun,  have  reflected  the  heat 
so  strongly,  as  to  set  fire  to  a  plank  fifteen 
or  sixteen  feet  distant." 


^Device  at  Schiras,  Sfc/or  Cooling  their 

Houses.] 

"  At  Schiras,  Lar^  and  in  other  hot 
countries,  they  have  upon  the  tops  of  their 
houses  an  invention  for  catching  the  fresh 
air :  it  is  a  wall  one  or  two  fathom  high,  and 
about  the  same  breadth,  to  which  at  the  in- 
tervals of  about  three  foot,  other  walls  about 
three  foot  broad,  and  as  high  as  the  great 
wall,  join  in  right  angles ;  there  are  several 
of  such  on  each  side  of  the  great  wall,  and 
all  support  a  roof  that  covers  them :  the 
effect  of  this  is,  that  from  whatsoever  cor- 
ner the  wind  blows,  it  is  straightened  be- 
twixt three  walls,  and  the  roof  over  head, 
and  so  easily  descends  into  the  house  be- 
low, by  a  hole  that  is  made  for  it." — The- 

VENOT. 


[^Instructions  for  the  Archers.] 

"  The  archer  must  be  instructed  in  the 
method  of  untying  the  bow,  of  anointing  it^ 
&c.  Two  or  three  strings  must  be  attached 
to  one  bow,  lest  one  should  break.  The 
archer  must  frequently  exercise  himself  by 
tossing  up  his  bow  in  the  air,  and  catching 
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it  agftin ;  ind  bj  pulling  the  Btring  of  the 
bow  first  with  one  hand  and  then  with  the 
Other.  He  muet  be  skilful  in  wielding  the 
bow  on  bU  sides,  to  keep  off  the  arrows  of 
the  enemy.  He  must  be  well  Tersed  in 
producing  the  twang  of  the  bow.  The  string 
of  the  bow  muBt  be  drawn  till  it  reaches 
the  ear,  when  the  bow  is  held  at  arms  length. 
The  archer  must  be  expert  in  taking  his 
aim.  A  good  archer  makes  the  ends  of  his 
bow   almost   meet,   before   he  lets  Sy  Iub 

"  The  quiver  for  arrows  must  be  made  of 
■kin,  and  be  as  deep  as  three-fourtlu  of  tlie 
arrow.  The  gods  give  to  eminent  saints 
quivers  which  contain  an  inexhaustible  store 
of  arrows.  The  archer  must  hang  his  qui- 
ver on  his  back  with  a  leather  girdle.  The 
archer  must  wear  two  thimbles  on  the  first 
and  second  fingers  of  the  right  hand,  made 
of  leather,  or  iron,  or  any  other  metal,  to 
prevent  injury  from  the  bow-string.  A 
leathern  sleeve  must  be  worn  on  the  left 
arm,  to  prevent  the  bow  from  rubbmg  off 
the  skin.     The  name  of  this  is  godha. 

"  The  archer  must  wear  a  golden  or  s 
other  cap,  a  girdle  for  the  loins,  a  pair  of 
short  breeches,  a  piece  of  leather  round  the 
loins,  from  which  must  be  suspended  a 
number  of  small  bells ;  a  coat  of  mul  woven 
with  wire,  or  made  with  leather." — Wakd's 
Hindoo*,  vol.  2,  p.  3S3. 


{Greal  Floodt  of  the  Eait.'\ 
"  In  the  rainy  months  the  mountun  floods 
swell  the  small  rivers  of  India  in  a  wonder- 
ful manner.  Within  a  few  hours  they  often 
rise  twenty  or  thirty  feet  above  their  usual 
height,  and  run  vith  astomshlng  rapidity. 
The  Nerbudda,  Tappee,  and  large  rivers, 
generally  gentle  and  pellucid,  are  then  furi- 
ous  and  destructive,  sweeping  away  whole 
villages,  with  their  inhabitants  and  cattle ; 
while  tigers,  and  other  ferocious  animals 
from  the  wilds,  join  the  general  wreck  in  its 
passage  to  the  ocean. 

"  Two  years  before  I  left  India,  some 


weeks  previous  to  the  setting  in  of  the  south- 
west monsoon,  we  bad  the  most  dreadflil 
storm  ever  remembered  In  Guzerat ;  its  ra- 
vages by  sea  and  land  were  terrible,  the  da- 
mage  at  Baroche  was  very  great,  and  the  loss 
of  lives  considerable.  It  came  on  so  sud- 
denly, that  a  Hindoo  wedding  passing  in 
procession  through  the  streets  by  torch- 
light, with  the  usual  pageantry  of  palan- 
quins, led  horses,  and  a  nnmerons  train  of 
attendants,  were  overtaken  by  the  tempest, 
and  fled  for  shelter  into  an  old  structure, 
which  had  for  ages  withstood  the  rage  of 
the  elements :  on  that  fatal  night,  from  the 
violence  of  the  winds  and  rain,  both  roof 
and  foundation  gave  way,  and  seventy-two 
of  the  company  were  crushed  to  death." — 
Fobubs,  vol.  3,  p.  52. 


[^Riee  and  Cotton  Fields.'] 
"  Makt  parts  yield  a  double  crop,  par- 
ticularly the  rice  and  cotton  Gelds,  which 
are  both  planted  at  the  commencement  of 
the  rainy  season,  in  June.  The  former  is 
sown  in  furrows,  and  reaped  in  about  three 
months :  the  cotton  shrub,  which  grows  to 
the  height  of  three  or  four  feet,  and  in 
verdure  resembles  the  currant-bush,  re- 
quires a  longer  time  to  bring  its  delicate 
produce  to  perfection.  They  are  planted 
between  the  rows  of  rice,  but  do  not  impede 
its  growth,  or  prevent  its  being  reaped. 
Soon  afler  the  rice  harvest  is  over,  the 
cotlon-bushes  put  forth  a  beautiful  yellow 
flower,  with  a  crimson  eye  in  each  petal ; 
this  IS  succeeded  by  a  green  pod,  filled  with 
a  white  stringy  pulp;  the  pod  turns  brown 
and  hard  as  it  ripens,  and  then  separates 
into  two  or  three  divisions,  contcuning  the 
cotton.  A  luxuriant  field  exhibiting  at  the 
same  time  the  expanding  bloBsom,  the  buratr 
ing  capsule,  and  the  snowy  flakes  of  ripe 
cotton,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  objects 
in  the  agriculture  of  Hindostan." — Ibid, 
vol.  2,  p.  403. 
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[  Trade  of  Prfciom  Sbmet  at  Cam&iy.] 
'*  CoBKBLiANB,  ogfttes,  and  the  beauti- 
fully T&riegated  Btones  improperly  called 
mocha  stonee,  form  a  valuable  part  of  the 
trade  at  Cambaj.  The  best  agates  and  cor- 
neliane  are  found  ia  peculiar  strata,  thirty 
feet  UDder  the  surface  of  the  earth,  in  a 
small  tract  among  the  Rajepiplee  hills,  on 
the  bankB  of  the  Nerbndda :  they  are  not 
to  be  met  with  in  any  other  part  of  Guze- 
rat,  and  are  generally  cut  and  polished  in 
Cambay.  On  being  taken  from  their  native 
bed,  they  are  exposed  to  tlie  heat  of  the 
aun  for  two  years ;  the  longer  they  remain 
in  that  situation  the  brighter  and  deeper 
will  be  the  colour  of  the  st^ine ;  lire  is  some- 
times substituted  for  the  solar  ray,  but  with 
less  eflect,  aa  the  stenea  frequently  crack, 
and  seldom  acquire  a  brilliant  lustre.  After 
having  undergone  this  process,  they  are 
boiled  for  two  days,  and  sent  to  the  maitu- 
ftctoriea  at  Cambay.  The  agates  are  of 
different  hues;  those  generally  called  cor- 
nelians are  black,  white,  and  red,  in  shades 
from  the  palest  yellow  to  the  deepest  scar- 
let. The  variegated  stones  with  landscapes, 
trees,  and  water  beautifully  delineated,  are 
found  at  Copperwange,  or  more  properly 
Cubbenspunge,  the  five  tombs,  a  place  sixty 
miles  distant." — Ibid.  vol.  2,  p.  20. 


{^Sudden  Change  from  Night  to  Day,  and 

from  Dag  to  Nighl.'] 
"  Ufane  hora  texta  tvbito  dieaeit,  veiperi 
autem  eadtm   hora   eo^fettim   nocteica."  — 

NlKCAMP,  p.  I,C.  4,§  I. 


[  Virtue*  of  the  Date  Tree.] 
"  Tbb  date  tree,"  says  Ma.  Wabino  (p. 
317)  after  the  oriental  writers,  "  partakes 
of  a  number  of  the  qualities  of  animals.  It 
appears  to  possess  an  inhei'ent  warmth  above 
all  other  trees,  resembling  the  heart  of  ani- 
inala,  fixrm  whence  the  branches  shoot  out, 


as  the  veins  from  the  heart.  And  it  re- 
sembles other  animals  in  these  several  points, 
that  it  accepts  the  seed  or  effluvia  of  the 
male  blossom,  is  impregnated  and  conceives, 
and  that  the  matter  which  occaaioni  this 
conception  sends  forth  an  odour  similar  to 
that  of  animals.  Ifits  head  be  cut  o£l^  or 
if  it  receives  a  hurt,  or  is  ovo-whelmed,  it 
dies  like  other  animals.  Many  respectable 
people  have  mentioned  other  particulars 
which  I  shall  notice.  That  the  tree  appears 
to  long  after  a  particular  tree,  and  that  it 
will  not  bear  fruit  but  from  the  impr^- 
nation  of  that  particular  tree.  Now  this 
passion  greatly  resembles  that  of  desire 
whidi  is  perceptible  in  other  animals. 

"  This,"  says  Ma.  Wabino,  "  is  carrying 
the  subject  farther  than  it  will  admit :  we 
shall  excuse  this  enthusiasm,  however,  when 
we  recollect  that  the  date-tree  id  every 
thing  to  an  Arab,  and  that  without  it  he 
must  perish.  Besides  which  it  is  spoken  of 
by  the  Prophet,  who  calls  it  the  uncle  of 
mankind,  and  says  that  it  was  made  with 
the  dust  which  remuned  alter  the  formation 
of  Adam." 


[^Ride  of  Evidenee  in  My$ooT.'\ 
"  It  is  a  fixed  rule  of  evidence  in  Mysoor 
to  suspect  as  false  the  testimony  of  every 
witness,  until  its  truth  is  otherwise  sup- 
ported. It  follows  as  a  consequence  of  this 
principle  that  the  panchaett  are  anxious  for 
the  examination  of  collateral  facts,  of  mat- 
ters of  general  notoriety,  and  of  all  that 
enters  into  circumstantial  evidence  r  and 
that  their  decisions  are  infinitely  more  in- 
fluenced by  that  description  of  proof  than 
is  consistent  with  the  received  riil^  of  evi- 
dence to  which  we  are  accustomed,  or  could 
be  tolurated,  in  the  practice  of  an  English 
court.  '  I  have  frequently  conversed,'  says 
Majob  Mask  Wilks,  '  with  the  demza,  and 
with  the  most  intelligent  members  of  these 
panchaeta,  on  the  subject  of  this  new  prin- 
ciple in  the  reception  of  evidence;  and  none 
of  these  persons  have  hesitated  to  defend 
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the  rule,  and  to  avow,  as  ui  abstract  pro- 
position, founded  on  experience,  that  the 
presumption  is  infinitely  BtroDger  agdnst 
the  veracitj,  than  in  favour  of  the  truth  of 
a  witneis,'" — Atiat.  An.  Ri^.  1805.  JUuc. 
p.  14. 


[  Vt^tabU  Soap  of  India.'] 
"  AuoHO  other  uuful  productions  Ib  a 
Tegctable  soap,  called  omlah ;  the  nuts  grow 
in  clusters  on  a  wild  tree,  and  the  kernels, 
when  made  into  a  paste,  are  preferred  to 
comiuon  soap  for  washing  shawls,  silk,  and 
embroidery;  it  lathers  in  salt  water,  and 
on  that  account  is  valuable  at  sea,  where 
common  soap  is  of  little  use ;  retah,  another 
vegetable  so^  in  the  vicinity  of  Surat,  has 
the  Mune  property." — Forbes,  vol.  1,  p. 


IT&al  admirable  Beatt  Ihe  Jarraff^  thai  was 
nol  to  kneel  before  a  CArtXidn.] 
"  Tkb  admirablest  and  fairest  beast  that 
ever  I  saw  was  a  Jarraff,  as  tune  as  a  do- 
mestical deer,  and  of  a  reddish  deer  colour, 
whit«  breasted,  and  cloven  footed ;  he  was 
of  a  veiy  great  height,  his  fore  legs  longer 
than  the  hinder,  a  verf  long  neck,  and 
headed  like  a  camel,  except  two  stumps  of 
horn  on  his  head.  This  fairest  animal  was 
sent  out  of  Ethiopia  to  the  Great  Turk's 
father  for  a  present.  Two  Turks,  the  keepers 
of  him  would  make  him  kneel,  but  not  before 
any  Christian  for  any  money." — Sikdek- 

BOn.    PUBCHAS.    1619. 


[  rs*  Singing-  WeU  at  Mongkyr.] 
"  Nbab  to  the  palace  at  Monghjr,  is  a 
verj  large  well,  to  which  you  descend  by  a 
long  and  wide  flight  of  steps:  it  is  never 
dry,  and  is  supposed  to  have  a  subterranean 
communication  with  the  river.  This  is  called 
the  sin^g  well ;  and  the  natives  firmly  be- 


lieve, that  every  seven  years  is  heard,  at  the 
bottom,  the  noise  of  singing  and  music,  such 
as  was  produced  by  the  nautch  girls '  in  the 
neighbouring  Zenana.  They  say  that  when 
Sultan  Suja  was  obliged  to  fl;  to  Rajama- 
hal,  he  put  to  death  all  his  women  whom  he 
could  not  take  with  him,  by  immuring  some 
in  the  walls  of  the  well,  and  by  throwing 
the  others  into  it.  I  inquired  why  these 
unfortunate  females  limited  their  rejoicing 
to  once  in  seven  years ;  but  could  obtain  no 
satisfactory  answer." — Lord  Vai.emtia,  vol. 


[^Pr<igret$  of  the  Caravan,  and  iU  Haita  at 
the  Five  Stated  Hoam  of  Prayer.] 
"  When  the  stages  are  very  long,  the 
caravan  travels  day  and  night,  stopping  an 
hour  at  each  of  the  five  stated  times  of 
prayer,  when  the  camels  are  allowed  to  lie 
down  with  their  burthens  upon  their  backs : 
and  at  midnight  they  halt  in  like  manner 
another  hour.  In  order  that  those  in  the 
rear  may  know  when  to  halt,  the  Mecr 
Haaj  lets  oW  a  rocket.  The  nnmber  of 
links  which  are  along  with  the  caravan, 
every  camel  having  one,  form  a  beautiful 
illumination,  and  the  songs  of  the  camel 
drivers  enliven  (he  pilgrims,  and  please  the 
camels." — Abdul  Kubrxeu. 


IToddy-Tree.] 
"  The  branches  on  which  the  nuts  grow 
when  young  are  taken  and  tied  together, 
and  the  nut  is  not  suffered  to  grow  upon 
them.  The  sprouts  are  cut  off  at  about  one 
foot  from  the  end,  and  under  these  they  fix 
a  bamboo,  into  which  the  toddy  runs.  The 
bamboo  is  emptied  night  and  morning,  and 
the  branches  are  cut  away  about  one-eighth 
of  an  inch  at  a  time ;  which  creating  a  fresh 


>  The  dancini:;  tnd  lining  girig  of  India,  of 
which  ererj  man  of  high  rank  baa  a  privalc  set. 
There  are  otbers  who  exhibit  (or  pay  at  any 
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id,  tbe  liquor  runs  again.     Id  a  dry 

<n  the  rooM  of  the  tree  are  watered  to 

the  toddy,  which  runs  with  great 

freedom   in   thia   manner."  —  WooDAan'a 

Narmtivt. 


[CuftMre  of  Rice.'} 
"  Too  much  seed  can  scarcely  be  used  in 
sowing  rice :  the  plants  come  up  so  thick  as 
almost  to  bear  up  a  man  on  their  points : 
tbej  resemble  a  beautiful  green  carpet ;  it 
grows  amazingly  foat;  in  fact,  it  is  not 
eaay  to  drown  it.  The  great  rirers  often 
rise  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  in  twenty-four 
hours,  yet,  strange  to  behold  1  the  rice  in- 
creases with  equal  haate,  and  still  displays 
its  fine  green  top  above  the  flood.  I  have 
often  pulled  up  rice  straw  eighteen  and 
twenty  feet  long,  from  places  which  a  week 
before  were  nearly  dry.  I  was  for  a  long 
time  puzilcd  by  this  curious  circumstance, 
but  my  wonder  ceased  when  I  examined 
the  plant.  Each  joint  of  the  straw  is  to  a 
certain  degree  perfect  from  the  time  that 
the  rice  is  a  foot  high,  and  as  the  water 
rises,  exclusive  of  tbe  growth  of  each  joint 
in  itself,  the  whole  of  the  several  tubes  or 
joints  draw  forth  in  a  manner  similar  to  the 
insertions  of  a  pocket  telescope.  After  a 
certain  time  the  straw  becomes  hard,  and 
contracting,  forms  a  calitu,  much  the  same 
as  the  joint  in  wheat  or  other  straws.  If  a 
very  high  flood  come,  the  rice  floats,  and  is 
lost :  as  the  tubes  in  such  case  slip  out 
altogether.  I  cannot  say  in  what  depth  of 
water  rice  will  grow ;  but  if  the  rise  bi 
very  rapid,  I  conceive  its  Increase  w 
bear  a  suitable  proportion,  even  to  the  depth 
of  forty  or  fifty  feet.  We  may  suppose  that 
in  some  places  it  must  be  of  that  length, 
when  vessels  of  considerable  burthen  can 
sail  through  it  for  a  whole  day  without 
touching  the  ground. 

"  When  the  rice  is  ripe,  it  ts  generally 
gathered  in  boats  throughout  the  lower 
country,  else  it  must  be  lefl  till  the  water 
withdraws." — Oriental  SporU,  vol.  2,  p.  185. 


[PUatantnen  of  Eatlem  Eveningi.^ 
'  Hora  autem  veipertina  pmpler  danan 
liaut  tplendorem  tanto  juamdioret  not,  vbi 
aimul  tapivt  irii  vititio:'' — Ngbcamf,  p.  1, 


[^Progrett  of  the  Sotd  to  Veethnoo't  Ara- 

BsroKB  the  ladders  which  lead  to  Teesb- 
noo'g  paradise  can  be  reached,  the  sool 
has  to  pass  rivers  of  fire,  of  darkness, 
of  milk,  and  of  water. — Ibid.  p.  1,  c. 
§  IS. 


[^Elephant  Omamenb.'] 
"  The  Mohouta  ornament  the  cheeks  tnd 
foreheads,  as  likewise  the  chests  and  shoul- 
ders, of  their  elephants,  in  a  similar  manger, 
with  ochres  and  vermilion,  generally  in  fan- 
ciful patterns  or  flourishes ;  and  they  regu- 
larly anoint  the  forehead  of  those  intended 
for  riding,  especially  with  ghxe,  in  order  U 
make  the  hair  grow  thick  and  bushy,  which 
is  considered  a  great  beauty." — Orieniid 
SporU,  voL  1,  p.  271. 


[7^  KettU-Dnani  and  largt  BeUt  affixed 
to  Gnat  MtiCt  EUphanU.'] 
"  Sometimes  men  of  rank  imitate  the 
sovereign,  by  having  very  lai^  kettle- 
drums, called  nagaraht,  slung  across 
phanta  or  camels ;  these  are  beaten  tlie 
whole  length  of  the  journey.  I  know  n 
thing  more  tiresome  than  the  perpetual 
jingling  of  large  bells  suspended  from  the 
pads  of  elephants  preceding  the  great  man, 
two  or  three  hundred  yards  from  each  other, 
to  announce  his  approach.  The  luotio 
the  elephant  occasions  the  bells  to  stril 
every  step." — Ibid.  vol.  1,  p.  293. 
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Fmeral  of  the  King*  of  Pertia. 
"Upon  thefirst  day  of  August  his  Majes- 
ty's body  was  placed  upon  a  wheel -carriage 
covered  with  a  most  magaificeiit  pall  of  gold 
cloth,  and  conveyed  to  a  chapel  a  league 
from  Ispahan,  from  whence  it  was  conveyed 
to  Com,  there  to  be  interred  in  the  sepul- 
chre of  the  kings  his  fathers.  All  the  gran- 
decs  of  the  kingdom  followed  him  on  foot, 
excepting  one  of  the  officers  of  the  crown, 
called  Miersa-taher,  and  an  ecclesiaatick  of 
diatinctioD,  who  on  account  of  their  great 
^e,  were  allowed  to  go  on  horseback.  These 
lords  were  followed  hy  the  men  of  the  robe 
and  pen,  lamenting  and  singing,  and  these 
were  succeeded  by  a  great  body  of  soldiers 
who  attended  the  corpse  to  the  chapel,  with 
Flambeatu:  fmoAitig  but  not  lighted.  When 
they  bad  reached  the  chapel  all  that  had 
attended  tore  their  garments  and  returned 
to  the  city,  leaving  some  of  their  trienda  and 
relations  to  follow  the  body  in  the  night." 
—Vol.  1,  c.  42,  of  Le  BaniH'a  TraneU  into 
Muicom/i  Persia,  and  Part  of  the  East  In- 
dUa,  3  vols.  fo.  1737. 


{^OUof&e  Setamum  Orien&Ue.l 
<*  Anothbk  expedient  for  the  production 
of  oil,  is  growing  the  Setamum  Orienttde ;  a 
plant  somewhat  resembling  hemp ;  but  of  a 
clean  and  semi -transparent  stalk,  with  a 
beautiful  flower.  So  gaudy  is  the  appear- 
ance of  this  crop,  when  in  blossom,  that  you 
would  at  first  imagine  it  had  been  culti- 
vated for  show,  rather  than  use :  and  the 
fine  aromatic  flavour  it  diflTuaea  tends,  on  a 
nearer  approach,  rather  to  confirm  than  re- 
move your  mistake.  According  to  the  ac- 
count given  by  Ihc  natives,  the  oil  pro- 
duced by  this  vegetable  is  that  principally 
used  in  food. 

"  The  mode  of  expressing  oil  from  the 
seeds  is  by  putting  them  into  a  large  mortar, 
the  pestle  of  which  is  turned  by  a  bullock 
continually  driven  round  the  floor  of  the 
bam ." — ^Tbnnaht. 


[^Pea-Fowls  qfJwtgUterry  and  TerriaguUy-l 
"  About  the  passes  in  the  JwngUterry  dis- 
trict, especially  near  T'em'i^uUjr,  Ihsve  seen 
such  quantities  of  pea-fowls  as  have  abso- 
lutely aurpriaed  me.  Whole  woods  were 
covered  with  their  beautiful  plumage,  to 
which  a  rising  sun  imparted  additional  bril- 
liancy I  The  small  patches  of  plain  among 
the  long  grass,  moat  of  them  cultivated,  and 
with  mustard  then  in  bloom,  which  induced 
the  birds  to  feed,  increased  the  beauty  of 
the  scene  I  And  I  speak  within  bounds  when 
I  assert,  that  there  could  not  be  less  than 
twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  pea-fowls,  of  va- 
rious sizes,  within  sight  of  the  spot  where  I 
stood  for  near  an  hour.  Quite  fascinated 
with  the  grand  display,  I  refrained  from 
disturbing  them.  They  abound  chiefly  in 
close  wooded  parts,  particularly  where  there 
is  an  extent  of  long  grass  for  them  to  range 
in.  They  are  very  thirsty  birds,  and  will 
remain  only  where  they  can  have  easy  ac- 
cess to  water.  Rhtn  plantations  are  their 
favourite  shelter,  being  close  above,  ao  as 
to  keep  off  the  solar  ray,  and  open  at  the 
bottom,  sufficiently  to  admit  a  free  passage 
for  the  air.  If  there  he  trees  near  such 
spots,  the  peacocks  may  be  seen  mounting 
into  them  every  evening  towards  dusk  to 
roost ;  and  in  which  they  generally  conti- 
nue till  the  sun  rises,  when  they  descend  to 
feed  and  pass  the  mid-day  in  the  heavy  co- 
vers."—Oriental  Sporli,  vol.  2,  p.  61. 


\_Abytmua-a  Mode  of  Baking  Bread."] 
"  As  the  mode  of  our  baking  bread  i. 
somewhat  curioua,  and  may  hereafWr  b« 
useful  to  travellers,  I  shall  describe  it.  Our 
flotir,  (which  was  generally  the  unsifted  pro- 
duce of  barley,  ground  between  two  stones,) 
was  first  made  up  with  a  little  wate: 
dough.  It  was  then  flattened  out,  and  a 
alone  (of  the  hardest  consistence  we  could 
find)  which  had  been  in  the  mean  time 
heated  red  hot,  was  put  into  the  centi 
the  dough,  which  was  afterward*  <;OTa-^J*)S<-i  \ 
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i:losed  over  the  stone  into  the  form  of  u 
round  ball.  It  was  then  put  upon  the  clear' 
eat  part  of  the  fire,  and  in  a  few  minutei 
produced  ue  excellent  cakes ;  at  least  what 
we  at  that  time  considered  as  such.  Thi 
mode  of  baking  bread  is  in  common  ua 
with  traTellert  b  AbyaBuia."  —  Salt,  i 
LoBD  Vai-bntu's  Travel*,  vol.  3,  p.  217. 


"  SoMB  of  OUT  merchants  have  weighed 
their  water  and  ours  in  England  when  they 
have  come  home,  and  have  found  their  wa- 
ter lighter  than  ours  bj  four  ounces  in  the 
pound ;  and  the  lighter  the  water  is,  the 
more  pleasant  it  is  to  drink,  and  goeth  down 
more  delectablj,  aa  if  it  were  milk  ratiier 
than  water." — Bisdvlph.  Fdbchab.  1340. 


ILocvtt-FUgltt.'] 
"  Soon  afW  my  arrival  at  Barocbe,  I 
■aw  a  flight  of  locusts  extending  above  a 
mile  in  length,  and  half  as  much  in  breadth ; 
they  appeared,  as  the  sun  was  in  the  meri- 
dian, like  a  black  cloud  at  a  distance;  as 
they  approached,  the  density  of  the  host  ob- 
scured the  solar  rays,  cast  an  awful  gloom 
like  that  of  an  eclipse,  over  the  garden,  and 
caused  a  noise  like  the  rushing  of  a  torrent. 
They  were  near  an  hour  in  passing  over 
our  little  territory ;  I  need  not  Bay  with 
what  an  anxioiu  eye  we  marked  their  pro- 
gress, fearful  lest  the  delicacies  of  our  gar- 
den should  allure  them  to  a  repast.  We 
picked  up  a  few  stragglers,  but  the  main 
body  took  a  western  direction,  and  without 
settling  in  the  country,  most  probably  pe- 
rished in  the  gulph  of  Cambay.  A  few 
months  afterwards,  a  much  larger  army 
alighted  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Ner- 
budda,  destroyed  every  vegetable  produc- 
tion throughout  the  Occlaseer  purgunna, 
and  gave  the  whole  country  the  appearance 
of  having  been  burnt."  —  Forbes,  vol.  2, 
p.  273. 


{_The  Chin-chow,  Hat-ttm,  or.  Sea  Vege- 
table of  Chiaa.^ 
"  The  Chin-chow  of  China,  called  more 
properly  Hai-ttai,  or  tea  jiegetable,  is  not 
only  used  as  an  article  of  food,  bat  is  em- 
ployed both  in  China,  Japan,  and  Cocbb- 
china,  as  a  gummous  or  gelatinous  sub- 
stance, for  giving  additional  transparency 
to  large  sheets  of  paper  or  coarse  gauze  used 
for  windows  or  lanterns.  The  latter,  made 
sometimes  of  slips  of  bamboo  crossed  dia- 
gonally, have  frequently  their  lozenge- 
shaped  interstices  wholly  filled  with  the 
transparent  gluten  of  the  Hmtttd." — Baa- 


[The  Kuttaul,  or,  Indian  Fig."] 
"  The  KuUatil,  commonly  called  the  JacK 
is  the  Indian  fig.  Its  fruit  grows  like  targe 
pendant  bulbs,  from  the  stem  or  maiu 
branches.  Some  of  these  weigh  from  twenty 
to  thirty  pounds ;  they  rarely  ripen  on  the 
tree,  requiring  a  stick  smeared  with  a  thick 
solution  of  fresh  lime  to  be  mn  through 
them,  and  to  remain  until  the  cosA  shall 
change  colour  and  become  soft.  The  ker- 
nels or  fruit  are  numerous,  and  by  some  are 
much  admired ;  but  the  smell  of  a  jack 
when  first  opened  is  almost  as  offensive  as 
carrion.  When  the  fruit  is  nearly  perfect, 
the  scent  is  strong  at  times  from  the  tree ; 
but  otherwise  there  is  no  inconvenience  in 
being  under  its  shade ;  which,  from  the 
opatjuenesB  of  its  foliage,  much  resembling 
the  laurel,  etTectually  precludes  the  sun." — 
Oriental  Sports,  p.  9. 


lEattem  Porliom  of  the  Heaven*,  and 
their  Efficacimunet*.'] 

"  Ir  he  seek  long  life,  he  should  eat  with 
his  face  to  the  east ;  if  exalted  fame,  to  the 
south ;  if  prosperity,  to  the  west ;  if  truth 
and  its  reward,  to  the  north. "  —  latt.  of 
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IThe  Good  thatt  kaoe  Eitot^h.J 
"  Gbam  and  earth  to  sit  on,  water  to 
waah  the  feet,  and  fourthlj,  affectionate 
■peech,  are  at  no  time  deficient  in  the  man- 
sioDB  orthe  good,  although  thej  maj  be  in- 
digent."— Ibid, 


ILtecJuM  in  Me  NottrUt  of  the  Tanian 

"  Xhb  most  extraordinary  circomstance 
that  attends  these  Taruaat,  as  the  hortes  of 
the  hillj  countries  bordering  on  Bengal  and 
Bahar  are  called,  is  that  they  ore  often  found 
to  have  leeehea  in  their  nostrila,  which  keep 
them  poor  in  spite  of  the  best  feed.  The; 
are  never  seen  but  when  the  Tamant  are 
drinking,  when  they  occasionally  stret«h 
themselves  down  to  lip  in  the  water.  This 
very  curioos  fact  has  been  ascertained  in 
several  instances ;  and  the  existence  of  the 
leeches  may  generally  be  suspected  when 
there  is  a  running  or  deflnxion,  nearly  pure 
and  limpid,  issuing  from  the  Doatrils." — 
Oriental  Sportt,  vol.  2,  p.  209. 


[Qutfre  r  Tht  Parian  tht  Aborigine!  of 

India  f] 
"  Tbkmm  is  a  tradition  that  a  king  who 
ruled  at  Banawaasee,  about  fourteen  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  before  Christ,  reduced 
Hoobasica,  a  Hullia  or  Fariar  king,  and 
all  his  subjects,  to  a  state  of  ^very,  in 
which  their  descendants  continue  to  this 
day.  The  fact  is  worthy  of  note,  from  the 
ground  which  It  affords  for  a  conjecture 
which  many  circumstances  will  support,  that 
these  unhappy  outcasts  were  the  aborigines 
of  India,  and  that  the  establishment  of  casts 
was  not  the  effort  of  a  single  mind,  but  the 
result  of  successive  expedients  for  retaining 
in  subjection  the  conquests  of  the  northern 
Hindoo*.  Among  the  various  lists  of  dy- 
aaitief  and  kings,  real  or  imaginary,  in  the 
Uackenzie  collection,  is  one  which  records 


the  names  of  the  monarcha  who  successively 
established  the  distinctions  of  the  priest- 
hood, the  military,  the  agricultural,  and  ser- 
vile classes." — Wiulb.  South  of  India,  vol. 
1,  p.  151. 


IDewal— Pagoda.'] 

Dewal,  accordbg  to  Mb.  Fokbbs,  (vol. 

1,  p.  2J,)  is  the  proper  name  for  a  Hindoo 

temple.  No  such  word  as  Pagoda  is  known 

in  the  ikative  languages. 


IChvnan  Covering*  of  Templet,  ff^.  eon- 
traced  iBtli  the  Mango  andBaniaiu  arottnd 
them] 

"  Ths  temples  and  many  other  buildings 
in  Hindoostan,  are  covered  with  a  coat  of 
fine  chunan,  in  whiteness  and  brilliancy 
equalling  the  purest  marble  or  porcelun, 
which  it  most  resembles.  These  polished 
domes  form  a  striking  contrast  to  the  man- 
go and  banian  trees  by  which  they  are  sur- 
roonded." — Forbes,  vol.  1,  p.  208. 


{The  Waiuoieim  of  the  MogidofCambaya.] 
"■  The  finest  mausoleum  m  Cambaya  was 
erected  to  the  memory  of  a  Mogul  of  great 
rank,  who  during  a  famine  which  almost  de- 
populated that  part  of  the  country,  offered 
a  measure  of  pearls  for  an  equal  quanti^ 
ofgrua;  but  not  being  able  to  procure  food 
at  any  price,  he  died  of  hunger ;  and  this 
history  is  related  tn  his  monument.** — Ibid, 
vol.  2,  p.  18. 

It  is  said  that  the  dust  which  worked  out 
in  finishing  the  flowers  and  ornaments  on 
this  Umih  was  weighed  against  gold,  and 
the  weight  given  to  the  artist  as  his  com- 
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[CTam  conquering  Fomen.] 
"  I  HATB  heard,"  says  WAmn  the  mis- 
■ionarj,  "  of  a  Hindoo  at  Calcutta,  who 
on  bebg  carried  to  the  river  side  in  the 
Utt  stages  of  his  illness,  was  preceded  at 
his  OWD  request  b;  kd  hnnilred  large  dnuns, 
and  a  great  number  of  friends,  singing, 
Chura  (the  man's  name)  goes  conquering 
Yamen.— Vol.  4,  p.  192. 


[/mfion  Intbmce  of  tlie  Profanation  of 
3tarriage,^ 

"  About  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago, 
Eeskwumchundru,  the  rajah  of  Nudecja, 
spent  a  lack  of  rupees  in  marrying  two  mon- 
keys :  the  parade  and  ceremonies  which  take 
place  in  Hindoo  marriages  were  exhibited. 
In  the  cavalcade  were  seen  horses  richly 
caparisoned,  elephants,  camels,  palanquins, 
lamps,  tlambeaua ;  the  male  monkey,  fast- 
ened in  a  fine  palanquin,  with  a  crown  upon 
his  head,  with  men  standing  by  his  side  to 
fan  him ;  singing  and  dancing  girb  in  car- 
riages ;  every  kind  of  Hindoo  music  ;  very 
many  fire  works,  &c.  &c.  Dancing,  music, 
singing,  revelling,  and  every  degree  of  low 
mirth,  were  exhibited  for  twelve  days  to- 
gether. At  the  time  of  the  marriage  cere- 
mony, learned  Brahmins  were  employed  in 
reading  the  Mimtrut,  Sic.  according  to  the 
Sftartrw."— Ward,  vol.  4,  p.  231. 


[Cocoo-Wirf.] 
"  AccoKDiHo  to  the  opinion  of  the  old 
historians,  and  the  commentators  of  the 
Koran,  God  created  from  the  remainder  of 
the  clay  of  which  Adam  was  made  the  Kull- 
serr,  or  Cocoa  tree,  which  is  found  in  abun- 
dance in  the  Indian  islands.  It  produces  a 
nut  which  is  brought  to  Anatolia  and  Roo- 
mili.  The  interior  and  oily  part  is  nou- 
rishing and  fortifying  food.  The  shell  is 
worked  into  spoons  and  cups  of  the  sice  of 
a  man's  head.  It  is  a  round,  black  nut,  on 
which  all  the  parts  of  a  man's  head  may  be 


seen,  mouth,  nose,  eyebrows,  eyes,  hair  and 
whiiikerB,  before  it  was  formed  from  Adam's 
clay.  A  wonderful  sight  I  From  the  same 
clay  God  created  also  the  tree  Wakwak, 
found  in  India,  the  fruit  of  which  resembles 
the  head  of  man,  which  shaken  by  the  wind 
emit  the  sound  of  Wakwak.  Finally,  w 
created  also  the  palm  tree  from  the  r 
mainder  of  Adam's  clay,  at  Kttfa,  near  t 
water  Tinnoor.  This  is  sud  to  be  the  can 
why  the  palm  trees  of  Kufa,  Medain  and 
Ommaun  are  straight  and  upright,  like  the 
stature  of  man.  If  you  cut  its  brancht 
does  not  only  no  harm  to  it,  but  grows  even 
more,  like  the  hair  and  beard  of  men :  hot 
if  yon  cut  off  the  head  of  the  palm  tree,  it 
^ves  a  reddish  juice  like  blood,  and  the 
tree  perishes  like  a  man  whose  head  is  i 
off.  The  palm  trees  are  also  male  and 
female,  and  bear  no  fruit  if  the  female  hit 
not  been  fructified  by  the  male.  The  fe- 
male also  has  its  menses,  after  the  man 
of  women.  There  are  three  hundred  u 
ful  propertiea  in  the  tree, — we  should  be 
obliged  to  compose  a  separate  work  if  w 
were  to  relate  ^em  all." — Evua,  vol.  4. 


[_Tke  A^ubml  Bird,  or,  ArgaU.} 
"  Tbb  adjutant  bird,  or  argali,  of  the 
crane  species,  is  sometimes  near  six  feet 
high,  and  from  twelve  to  fif^n  from  the 
extremity  of  each  wing.  It  destroys  ser- 
pents and  other  noxious  reptiles,  and  eats 
up  the  carrion  and  o3al.  The  nam 
centinel  would  be  more  appropriate,  fbr 
when  not  in  quest  of  food,  they  Bt«nd  mo- 
tionless  in  a  pensive  atUtude,  like  so  many 
statues.  It  is  one  of  the  ugliest  birds  io 
India,  with  a  pendant  red  craw,  and  et 
breast,  with  some  long,  dark  luurs  upon  it 
instead  of  feathers." — Foxun,  vol.  2,  p 
124. 


IBrilliaiuy  ofOu  Firt-Fly.l 

"  "^tax  a  vast  number  of  fire-flies,"  says 

Wakd,  "  settle  on  the  branchea  of  a  tree, 


thej  illuminate  the  whole  tree,  ud  pro- 
duce one  of  the  most  pleaiing  effects  in 
nature."— Vol.  4,  p.  218. 


[7^  Oir/  qffertd  to  Gunga.} 
"  In  the  work  called  Valmeeiee-niooTiee, 
amongst  manj  other  forms  of  ttttvu  to  be 
offered  to  Gtingo,  is  the  following, '  0  god- 
dess, the  ewl  that  lodges  in  the  hollow  of  a 
tree  on  tbj  banks  is  exalted  beyond  mea- 
sure :  while  the  emperor  whose  palace  is 
far  from  thee,  though  he  may  possess  a 
million  of  statelj  elephants,  and  may  haTe 
the  wives  of  a  million  of  conquered  enemies 
to  serve  him,  is  nothing.'" — Wam),  vol.  2, 
p.  259. 

^ffindoo  Conyxiriioni.'l 
"  Thb  Hindoo  writers  are  sometimes 
very  singular  in  their  comparisons,  as  well 
as  in  their  taste.  A  woman  is  said  to  move 
elegantly  when  she  walks  like  a  goose  or  an 
elephant ;  a  man  is  described  as  very  hand- 
some when  his  face  is  like  the  full  moon  ; 
the  eyes  are  considered  as  very  beautiful  if 
they  are  like  those  of  a  deer ;  the  eyebrows 
are  praised  if  they  are  like  a  bow;  the 
thighs  and  legs  are  coouuended  if  they  are 
t^>er  like  the  snout  of  an  elephant;  a  hand- 
some waist  must  be  like  that  of  a  lion ;  or, 
I  should  suppose,  like  that  of  an  ancient 
European  old  maid,  when  she  had  been 
cmnpletely  laced  in.  The  teeth  are  very 
beauUful  when  like  the  seeds  of  the  pome- 
granate ;  the  nose,  when  like  the  beak  of  a 
parrot ;  the  hands  and  feet,  when  like  the 
water-lily ;  the  hair,  when  black  as  a  cloud ; 
the  chin,  when  it  resembles  a  mangoe ;  the 
lips,  when  like  the  iruit  tolakoocha." — Ibid, 
vol.  4,  p.  214. 


IStory  o/AOw.^ 

"  AxBDB  succeeded  in  the  nine  hundred 

and  sijty  third  year  of  the  Hijree,  and 

reigned,    some    say  fifly-one   years,  two 
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months,  nine  days,  and  others  say  fifly-six 
years.  At  a  certain  time,  a  Brumhucharee, 
named  Mookoondu,  was  performing  what  is 
called  yogn,  at  Frujaga,  but  without  ob- 
taining his  desires.  One  day  he  drank  some 
cow's  milk,  which  had  some  hairs  ib  it ; 
when  the  hairs  exciting  worldly  desires  in 
his  mind,  he  bf^an  to  long  for  wisdom  and 
to  become  great.  At  this  time  he  was  sit- 
ting under  a  cut  tree  (the  ficus  religeous) 
which  was  called  vancha  cut,  or  the  tree 
which  could  grant  whatever  a  person  de- 
sired. He,  therefore,  laying  hold  of  this 
tree,  renounced  life  in  Gunga,  and  sprung 
into  life  again  in  the  formof  Akbur.  This 
Brumhucharee  had  a  diaciple  with  him,  a 
Brahmin,  who  renounced  life  in  the  same 
way,  and  became  jn  the  next  birth  Akbur's 
prime  counsellor,  under  the  name  of  Veer- 
vunu.  Akbur  himself  used  to  relate  this 
circumstance.  He  built  round  this  tree  a 
wall  of  stone,  cemented  with  hot  lead,  lest 
any  person,  renouncing  life  in  the  same 
way,  should  become  emperor  in  his  stead." 
Ibid.  vol.  l,p.  34. 


[^Specimen  of  brahmin  BVitorians.] 
Thb  time  of  the  following  story  is  just 
before  the  Mahommedan  conquest  of  Delhi, 
being  thus  completely  within  reach  of  his- 
tory ;  it  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Brahmin 
historians. 

"  A  Brahmin  one  day  ventured  to  pro- 
phesy to  Dweepusinghu,  that  through  a 
femide  of  his  race,  the  kingdom  would  de- 
part from  his  family.  From  that  time  to 
this  day  the  Chohanu  Rujupoots  have  de- 
stroyed ail  their  female  children  as  soon  as 
bom.  Nurusingho,  Dwecpuainghu'i  great 
great  grandson,  however,  was  so  fond  of  one 
of  his  daughters,  that  he  would  not  destroy 
her;  but,  when  old  enough,  married  her  to 
thekingofPrathu.  This  King  had  another 
wife,  a  rskshusee,  who  at  length  devoured 
her  husband's  first  son  by  the  daughter  of 
Nurusinghu.  The  King,  on  bearing  that  his 
rakshusee  wife  had  e».tett\ivi,  Mia,t«%^-««*i. 
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her,  but  she,  afler  much  intreaty,  declaring 
what  a  sweet  flavour  it  had,  persuaded  the 
King  to  eat  human  flesh,  who  was  so  much 
pleased  with  it,  that  he  desired  his  wife  to  give 
him  a  dish  every  day.    In  this  manner  these 
cannibals  began  to  devour  all  their  subjects, 
till  at  length  Nurusinghu*s  daughter  was 
again  big  with  child.  Alarmed  for  the  safety 
of  her  expected  offspring,  she  fle<l  to  her 
brother  Jeevunusinghu,  who  had  then  as- 
cended the  throne  of  his  father.     She  was 
again  delivered  of  a  son,  whom  they  called 
Prithorayu;  who,  afler  he  was  grown  up, 
in  the  absence  of  his  uncle,  who  had  gone 
out  on  a  warlike  expedition,  took  possession 
of  the  throne.    Jeevunusinghu,  on  his  re- 
turn, finding  Prithorayu  on  the  throne,  was 
full  of  wrath ;  but  recollecting  the  prophecy 
of  the  Brahmin,  and  perhaps  seeing  no  way 
of  recovering  his  authority,  he  went  into  the 
jungle  as  a  hermit,  or  tupuswee,  and  thus 
abandoned  the  world.    After  a  while,  Pri- 
thorayu heard  of  the  conduct  of  his  father 
and  his  rakshusee  wife,  who  had  devoured 
all  their  subjects,  and  reduced  their  king- 
dom to  a  wilderness.    Full  of  grief,  he 
asked  his  mother,  who  confirmed  what  he 
had  heard,  and  told  him  that  his  elder  bro- 
ther had  been  devoured  by  this  rakshusee. 
He  then  set  off  to  Prathii,  found  the  coun- 
try a  wilderness,  with  human  bones,  heads, 
&c.  scattered  round  the  palace.    He  went 
in,  and  found  his  father  lying  on  a  bed; 
who,  after  a  little  explanation,  desired  him 
to  cut  ofi*  his  head,  for  his  istudavta  had 
told  him  that  when  Prithorayu  had  cut  off 
his  head  be  should  obtain  deliverance  from 
his  sins.    He  also  directed  that  afler  he  had 
cut  off  his  head,  he  should  bum  his  body, 
and  with  that  part  of  the  flesh  of  the  body 
which  does  not  bum,  he  should  make  a 
dinner,  and  give  the  food  to  twenty-one 
women,  who  should  from  thence  bring  forth 
twenty-one  sons,  who  would  be  able,  by 
their  amazing  strength,  to  overcome  the 
greatest  armies.    The  son  then  cut  off  his 
father's  head.    The  rakshusee  wife  had  de- 
parted from  her  husband  before  this,  or 
Prithorayu  would  have  destroyed  her  too. 


The  son  obeyed  his  father's  injunction; 
cooked  part  of  this  flesh,  and  fed  twenty- 
one  women,  who  brought  forth  giants. 
Through  these  mighty  men  Prithorayu 
overcame  his  enemies." — ^Ibid.  p.  86. 


IThe  King  Bhurtrihvree  and  the  Immortal 

Frtdt.'] 

"  One  day  a  certain  Brahmin,  who  was 
a  tupuswee,  gave  a  fruit  to  the  King  Bhur- 
trihuree,  with  his  blessing,  saying, '  O  King, 
the  person  who  eats  the  fruit  will  be  like  a 
god ;  he  will  never  grow  old,  but  will  be- 
come immortal.'  The  King  dismissed  him 
with  many  honours  and  presents,  and  having 
a  wife  whom  he  loved  better  than  himself, 
he  went  in  and  gave  the  fruit  to  her.  But 
the  Queen,  having  a  paramour  whom  she 
was  exceedingly  fond  of,  gave  it  to  him. 
This  man  had  a  violent  passion  for  a  woman 
of  ill  fame,  and  he  gave  the  fruit  to  her. 
But  this  woman  thought  within  herself,  this 
fruit  makes  people  like  the  gods,  preserves 
men  from  age  and  death ;  what  shall  I  do 
with  such  a  fruit  ?  This  fruit  is  most  pro- 
per for  the  King.  Thus  reasoning,  she  took 
it  to  the  King.  The  King,  thunderstruck, 
said,  '  I  gave  this  fruit  to  my  wife ;  how 
then  did  it  come  into  the  hands  of  thb 
whore  ?  *  Reflecting  much  upon  the  matter, 
the  King  guessed  at  the  whole ;  and,  sick 
of  the  world,  he  at  length  eat  this  fruit, 
renounced  hb  kingdom  and  the  world,  and 
went  into  the  wilderness,  leaving  his  king- 
dom in  the  hands  of  his  ministers.'^ — Ibid, 
p.  28. 


^^f^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^t^^^ 


[The  Faiih  of  the  Bauddktu,^ 

*^  The  Bouddhus  deny  the  truth  of  every 
thing  invbible ;  they  deny  the  existence  of 
the  Creator,  and  say  that  every  thing  rose 
by  chance  and  goes  away  by  chance ;  that 
there  is  no  future  state,  neither  rewards  nor 
punishments ;  that  as  the  trees  in  an  inac- 
cessible forest  grew  without  a  planter,  and 


die  without  a  deetrojer,  so  the  world  Bpricga 
up  and  dies,  u  a  matter  of  course. 

"  The  Bonddhus  took  their  rise  irom  the 
following  circumstance :  one  dnj  Indru,  and 
TiTochunn,  the  King  of  the  UMmros,  went 
and  asked  Bnuoha  these  qaestions ;  What 
the  mind  was,  and  what  the  bodj  wasF 
Bmmha,  who  was  performing  Thjann,  hav- 
ing his  ejes  shut,  and  absorbed  in  medi- 
tation, bud  his  hand  on  his  breast.  At  this 
time  s  basin  of  water  stood  before  Bmmha, 
and  his  image,  in  this  posture,  was  reflected 
upon  the  water.  ViTochunu  concluded,  from 
this  conduct  of  Bmmha,  that  be  intended  to 
say,  that  the  image  of  the  bodj  on  the  water 
was  every  thing,  viz.  that  all  was  a  shadow, 
and  that  man  was  nothing  else.  Indru 
thought  that  this  was  not  the  meaning,  but 
that  Bmmha  meant  to  convey  this  idea,  that 
the  mere  body  was  like  the  shadow  on  the 
water ;  but  that  within,  (intimated  by  lay- 
ing his  hand  on  his  breast)  there  was  an 
immortal  soul,  and  that  this  was  Bmmha." 
—Ibid.  p.  20. 


[^Indian  ifetnnpij/cliotU.'] 
"  A  TOGBX,  named  Snmoodmpalu,  who 
knew  many  dark  sciences  and  mischievous 
incantations,  became  acquainted  with  Vik- 
rumusanu,  and  had  such  an  influence  over 
him,  that  he  made  him  do  whatever  he 
chose.  One  day  Snmoodrupalu  enticed 
Vikrumusann  into  the  wilderness,  and  told 
him  that  be  was  acquainted  with  a  science 
by  which  persons  could  exchange  bodies ; 
and  he  ofTered  him  the  proof  of  the  fact :  so 
saying,  he  seized  a  bird,  took  its  soul  ont 
of  it,  and  caused  another  soul  to  enter  it. 
After  this,  he  proposed  to  Yikrumusanu 
that  he  should  go  ont  of  his  present  body, 
and  that  he  Sumoodmpalu  would  give  him 
an  undecaying  and  immortal  body,  so  that 
he  should  become  equal  to  a  god.  The 
proposal  mightily  pleased  the  King,  who 
requested  him  to  hasten  the  job.  Where- 
fore this  conjuring  yogee  canung  the  soul 
of  Tikrumusann  to  go  out  of  his  body,  he 
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entered  it  himself,  and  throwing  his  own 
body  into  a  ditch,  went  to  the  palace  as 
TWomusann,  and  afterwards  sat  as  king 
on  the  throne  of  Yiknuma^tyu  at  Delhi." 
—Ibid.  p.  31. 


[^Prottration  to  VUhnoo.'] 
"  I  J.1TBI.T  saw  a  Hindoo  going  to  Ju- 
gunnathu-kshatru,  making  prostrations  to 
Yishnoo  all  the  way,  as  though  he  had  been 
measuring  the  distance  betwixt  Yimda- 
raunn  and  Jugnnnathn-kshatru,  using  his 
body  as  the  measnre.  It  is  supposed  to 
take  two  years  and  a  half  or  three  years  to 
perform  all  these  prostrations,  thus  cover- 
ing with  his  body  the  whole  length  of  the 
way  betwixt  these  two  holy  places,  not  less 
than  one  thousand  four  hundred  miles  dis- 
tant. The  above  devotee  was  a  stoat  young 
man,  nor  did  he  seem  to  suffer  at  all  from 
this  exemse.  At  night  these  devotees, 
making  a  mark  at  the  place  to  which  their 
last  prostrations  extended,  may  retire  into 
a  neighbouring  village  behind  them,  but  they 
must  not  go  to  any  place  beyond  the  distance 
to  which  their  prostrations  extend.  Some- 
times a  mendicant  joins  such  a  devotee,  and 
waits  upon  him,  under  the  idea  that  there 
will  be  much  merit  in  assisting  such  a  saint. 
The  Hindoos  suppose  that  Yishnoo,  when 
he  looks  down  upon  such  a  devotee,  says, 
'  Ah  1  is  this  disciple  suffering  all  this  to 
show  his  attachment  to  me  I  I  will  make 
him  completely  happy  in  my  heaven  (Yoi- 
koonthu)'  "—Ibid.  vol.  2,  p.  M. 


[/nrfioB  FaraUe  on  the  Subject  of  Ood.'] 
"  Oira  day,  in  converaation  with  the  Jun- 
go-kritn  head  pundit  of  the  College  of  Fort 
William,  on  the  subject  of  God,  this  man, 
who  is  truly  learned  in  his  own  shastrus, 
gave  me,  from  one  of  their  books,  this  para- 
ble : — '  In  a  certain  country  there  existed  a 
village  of  the  blind  men.  These  men  had 
heard  that  there  was  an  Moai>5%%w™^ 
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called  the  elephant,  but  they  knew  not  how 
to  form  an  idea  of  his  shape.  One  day  an 
elephant  happened  to  pass  through  the 
place :  the  villagers  crowded  to  the  spot 
where  this  animal  was  standing.  One  of 
them  got  hold  of  his  trunk,  another  seized 
his  ear,  another  his  tail,  another  one  of  his 
l^s,  &c.  After  thus  trying  to  gratify  their 
curiosity,  they  returned  into  the  village, 
and,  sitting  down  together,  they  b^an  to 
give  their  ideas  on  what  the  elephant  was 
like :  the  man  who  had  seized  his  trunk 
said,  he  thought  the  elephant  was  like  the 
body  of  the  plantain  tree;  the  man  who 
had  felt  his  ear  said  he  thought  he  was  like 
the  fan  with  which  the  Hindoos  clean  the 
rice ;  the  man  who  had  felt  his  tail  said,  he 
thought  he  must  be  like  a  snake,  and  the 
man  who  had  seized  his  leg,  thought  he 
must  be  like  a  pillar.  An  old  blind  man  of 
some  judgment  was  present^  who  was  greatly 
perplexed  how  to  reconcile  these  jarring 
notions  respecting  the  form  of  the  elephant ; 
but  he  at  length  said,  *•  You  have  aU  been 
to  examine  this  animal,  it  is  true,  and  what 
you  report  cannot  be  false :  I  suppose,  there- 
fore, that  that  which  was  like  the  plantain 
tree  must  be  his  trunk ;  that  which  was  like 
a  fan  must  be  his  ear ;  that  which  was  like 
a  snake  must  be  his  tail ;  and  that  which 
was  like  a  pillar  must  be  his  body.*  In  this 
way  the  old  man  united  all  their  notions, 
and  made  out  something  of  the  form  of  the 
elephant.*  '  Respecting  God,*  added  the 
pundit,  *  we  are  all  blind ;  none  of  us  have 
seen  him;  those  who  wrote  the  shastrus, 
like  the  old  blind  man,  have  collected  all 
the  reasonings  and  conjectures  of  mankind 
together,  and  have  endeavoured  to  form 
some  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  Divine  Be- 
ing.**— ^Ibid*  vol.  1,  p.  323. 


■^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^vv 
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IThe  Zamorine  King,  his  Brahmins^  and 
Hyder  ARy."] 

**  The  Zamorines,  or  kings  of  Calicut,  ac- 
cording to  the  Nellore  manuscript,  were  as* 
certained  to  have  maintained  twelve  hun- 


dred Brahmins  in  their  household;  and  un- 
til they  had  been  first  served  with  victuals, 
the  Zamorine  never  tasted  any  himself.  It 
was  an  etiquette  also,  that  he  never  spoke 
to,  nor  suffered  a  Mahomedan  to  come  into 
his  presence.  Hyder  Ally,  after  taking  Ca- 
licut, sent  a  complimentary  message,  and 
desired  to  see  the  Zamorine,  but  was  re- 
fused :  he,  however,  admitted  Hyder*s  head 
Brahmin  to  speak  to  him,  and  carry  his  an- 
swer back  to  his  master,  then  waiting  at 
some  distance  from  them.  After  this  inter- 
view Hyder,  instead  of  sending  rice  suffi- 
cient for  the  daily  food  of  twelve  hundred 
Brahmins,  ordered  only  enough  for  five  hun- 
dred; this  they  dispensed  with.  The  se- 
cond day  he  diminished  the  allowance  to  a 
sufficiency  for  three  hundred ;  and  on  the 
third  they  received  only  enough  for  one 
hundred.  All  further  supplies  were  after- 
wards refused ;  nor  did  the  conqueror  take 
any  notice  of  the  Zamorine*s  complaints  and 
applications.  The  unfortunate  prince,  after 
fasting  three  days,  and  finding  all  remon- 
strances vain,  set  fire  to  his  palace,  and 
was  burned,  with  some  of  his  women,  and 
three  Brahmins,  the  rest  having  left  him 
on  this  sad  reverse  of  fortune.**  —  Fobbss, 
vol.  4,  p.  207. 


^^^i^«i^\^^i/SMA^^k^^h^^^\^A/% 


[7%tf  Jttte.] 

"  The  juta  is  the  hair  behind,  which  is 
suffered  to  grow  by  the  Sunyasees  till  it 
is  sometimes  three,  four,  and  even  five  cu- 
bits long.  They  mix  ashes  with  it,  till  it  is 
as  hard  as  a  rope,  and  then  tie  it  round 
their  heads  like  a  turban.*' — Ward,  vol.  2, 
p.  123. 


[Hindoo  extreme  Notions  of  Antiquity.'] 

**  Thb  EUndoos  give  an  incredible  and 
ridiculous  antiquity  to  all  their  Shastrus : 
this  is  partly  owing,  perhaps,  to  their  dis- 
position to  swell  and  magnify  every  occur- 
rence, especially  the  events  of  past  times,  a 
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propeniitj  comnion  to  rU  mguUt«d  uRtionB, 
but  especUllj  the  eastern.  At  this  daj,  a 
Hindoo  never  describes  a  urcumstance  as 
it  took  place.  When  be  mentions  bodilj 
BntTerbgt,  he  never  thinks  of  using  commoD 
terms ;  he  grvea  them  the  name  of  hell  tor- 
ments. If  a  man  posaess  a  little  lanil,  he  is 
complimented  as  a  r^a.  If  a  Hindoo  give 
an  account  of  a  pettj  quarrel,  be  calls  it  a 
kooroo-ksbatm,  alluding  to  thedreadAd  war 
betwixt  Yoodhisthiru  and  Dhriturashtru, 
in  which,  they  saj,  manj  millionB  perished. 
If  he  describe  a  great  fall  of  run,  he  calls 
it  the  general  deluge,  (Jul-plavita.)  If  the 
weather  be  uncommonlj  hot,  he  saja.  Us  ! 
it  is  as  though  the  twelve  guns  hsd  arisen ! 
If  the  cold  be  intense,  he  sa^  the  place  is 
like  the  mountain  Ueemalnju.  If  he  wish 
to  describe  the  fame  of  sn  ancient  monarch, 
be  compares  him  to  Bnunha ;  of  a  modem 
king,  he  tayt  his  actions  equal  those  of  In- 
diiL.  On  a  certain  occasion,  returning  home 
in  a  boat,  after  a  yerj  strong  flood  tide  had 
occurred,  accompanied  by  that  extraordi- 
nary phtBuomenon  the  bove,  I  heard  one 
of  the  boatmen,  while  sttemptiog  to  de- 
scribe the  force  of  the  bove,  which  had 
thrown  np  a  heavy  atone  on  the  side  of  the 
bonk,  compare  it  to  Hunoomauu's  carrying 
the  mountains  in  his  arms,  and  flinging 
them  into  the  sea,  in  order  to  make  what  is 
called  Bamu's  Bridge,  that  is,  the  isthmus 
by  Hindoosthan  and  Ceylon  are  said  to  have 
been  formerly  joined." — Ibid.  p.  82. 


lTlieAiigelo/&e  Tkuader.'] 
GxKBKAi,  Debaiz  baTiog  questioned  a 
person  in  the  law  on  the  cause  of  thunder, 
he  replied  with  the  perfect  confidence  of  con- 
viction,— "  We  know  very  well  that  it  is  an 
angel,  but  so  small  in  atatore  that  he  can- 
not be  perceived  in  the  tir.  He  has,  how- 
ever, the  power  of  conducting  the  clouds  of 
the  Mediterranean  into  Abyssinia,  and  when 
the  wickedness  of  men  is  at  its  height,  he 
make*  bis  v<nce  beard,  which  is  a  voice  of 
menace  and  reproach  ;  and  as  a  proof  that 
he  bas  also  the  disposal  of  punidiment,  he 


opens  a  little  way  the  gate  of  heaven,  whence 
darts  out  the  lightning." — Dbhon. 


^Dexterity  of  the  Jni(  Hortemen.'] 
Thb  Horsemen  whom  Tberenot  saw 
sporting  before  the  Bey  at  Cairo  had  each 
an  iron  hook  with  a  wooden  handle,  with 
which  they  picked  up  their  spears  or  ar- 
rows &om  the  ground  as  they  rode  on. 


IDivuian  of  Totig^t,  after  Adam't  Exile 
from  ParadiMe.'] 
"  According  to  the  most  authentic  his- 
torians," says  EvLiA,  "Adam  was  created 
in  Paradise  in  the  true  Tatar  form,  and  hav- 
ing, after  his  exile,  met  Sve  on  Mount  Aara- 
faut,  they  begat  forty  thousand  children,  all 
in  the  form  of  Tatars.  Adam  having  talked 
Arabic  in  Paradise,  forgot  it  when  on  earth, 
and  began  to  speak  Hebrew,  Syrian,  Deh- 
keliCF)  andPersian,  which  languages  were 
spoken  till  the  deluge,  after  which  human- 
kind divided  into  seventy-two  nations,  and 
as  many  languages.  The  first  who  invented 
new  languages  was  Edris,  (Enoch,)  who  first 
wrote  books,  and  bound  them,  and  hid  them 
in  the  Pyramids,  from  whence  they  were 
taken  out  after  the  deluge  by  the  philoso- 
phers, who  by  this  means  multiplied  the 
languages  to  the  number  of  an  hundred  and 
forty-seven.  Ishmael  retrieved  the  Arabic 
and  Persian  originally  spoken  in  Paradise, 
and  Esau  brought  forward  the  Tudish  as 
the  language  of  Tatars." 


ITke  Bubi/  of  PtiradUe.} 
"  Th»  Black  Stone  is  called  by  the  Pro- 
phet '  a  ruby  of  Paradise."  '  Verily,'  says 
he, '  it  shall  be  called  upon  at  the  last  day ; 
it  shall  see ;  it  shall  speak ;  and  bear  wit- 
ness of  those  who  shall  have  touched  it  m 
truth  and  sincerity  of  heart.'  This  stone  i« 
the  pledge  of  that  covenant  whiA.  ■«»*  «».- 
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tered  into  between  the  Creator  and  all  the 
orders  of  spiritual  existence.  *'  Am  not  I 
jouT  Grod  ?  *  said  the  Supreme  Being  at  the 
moment  of  creation,  and  all  replied,  *•  Yes 
thou  art.*  This  act  of  universal  futh  was 
deposited  in  the  centre  of  the  stone,  and  at 
the  last  judgment  its  testimony  will  con- 
found those  who  have  slighted,  or  have  cor- 
rupted the  purity  of  their  original  belief.** 
—  Thoknton*8  State  of  Turkey ,  vol.  1,  p. 
131. 

IThe  Hwnma,'] 

'*  Th£  Humma  was  one  of  the  ornaments 
of  Tippoo*s  throne.  It  was  placed  on  the 
top  of  the  canopy,  and  fluttered  over  the 
Sultan*s  head.  This  bird,  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  magnificent  ornament  of  the  throne, 
was  sent  by  the  Marquis  Wellesley  to  the 
Ck)urt  of  Directors.  It  was  about  the  size 
and  shape  of  a  small  pigeon,  and  intended 
to  represent  the  fabulous  bird  of  antiquity 
well  known  to  aU  Persian  scholars ;  a  bird 
peculiar  to  the  east,  supposed  to  fly  con- 
stantly in  the  air,  and  never  to  touch  the 
groimd.  It  is  looked  upon  as  a  bird  of  happy 
omen,  and  that  every  head  it  overshades 
wiU  in  time  wear  a  crown.  The  tail  of  the 
Hununa  on  Tippoo*s  throne,  and  its  wings, 
were  in  the  attitude  of  fluttering.  It  was 
formed  of  gold,  entirely  covered  with  dia- 
monds, rubies,  and  emeralds.**  —  Fobbes, 
vol.  4,  p.  191.* 


^^t«^WVS/WV/WWWNA/WWN» 


IThe  Caaba.'] 

*'  Ko  house  in  Mecca  may  be  made  so 
high  as  the  Temple  of  the  Caaba.**  —  No- 
tices dee  MSS.  de  la  Bibl  Nat.  t.  4,  p.  540. 


*  Our  old  Divines  were  fond  of  allading  to  this 
bird.  Jeremy  Taylor  says,  <<  Mankind,  now 
taken  in  the  whole  constitution  of  things,  are  like 
the  Birds  of  Paradise,  which  travellers  tell  us  of 
m  the  Moluccas  Islands;  bom  without  legs ;  but 
by  a  celestial  power  they  have  a  recompense 
made  them  for  that  defect ;  and  they  always  ho7er 
in  the  aw,  and  feed  on  the  dew  of  heaven."  6cc.— 
>ol-9,p.339.    J.  W.W. 


lldea  that  the  WeU  of  Water  in  the  Great 
Mosque  at  Stdtania  comes  underground 
from  Mecca."] 

*'  There  is  a  well  of  excellent  water  in 
the  middle  of  the  great  Mosque  at  Sulta- 
nia.  The  Persians  have  persuaded  them- 
selves that  it  comes  underground  from 
Mecca.  If  this  were  the  case,  Mecca  would 
have  some  reason  to  complain  of  Moham- 
med, for  sending  off  to  schismatica  what 
his  own  townsmen  are  so  greatly  in  want 

of.*' — PlETKO  DSIXA  YaIXB. 


[Uyder  Ally's  Idea  of  Mercy.] 

'^  When  Hyder  was  requested  to  treat 
Kunde  Row  with  mercy,  he  replied  that  he 
would  not  only  spare  his  life,  but  cherish 
him  like  a  parroquet ;  a  term  of  endearment 
common  in  conversing  with  women,  from 
that  bird  being  a  favourite  pet  in  the  ha- 
rems of  the  wealthy.  When  he  was  after- 
wards gently  admonished  of  his  severity  to- 
wards this  prisoner,  he  ironically  replied  that 
he  had  exactly  kept  his  word,  and  that  they 
were  at  liberty  to  inspect  his  iron  cage,  and 
the  rice  and  milk  allotted  for  his  food ;  for 
such  was  the  fate  to  which  he  had  doomed 
Kimde  Row  for  the  remainder  of  his  miser- 
able life.*' — WiJLKS.  South  of  India^  vol.  1, 
p.  433. 


^^/VAM^^^^^^^^^kA^^k^^^W 


\_Oukan  Kauder  Khan  and  Shah  Aalum.] 

"  GuLAM  Kaudeb  Khan  had  been  pro- 
tected by  Shah  Aalum  when  disinherited 
by  his  own  father  and  driven  from  his  pre- 
sence on  account  of  his  vices.  The  Empe- 
ror made  him  Omeel  ul  Omraow — ^the  first 
title  in  the  kingdom.  Gulam  Kauder  had 
some  reason  to  complain  of  his  treatment. 
Ismael  Beg  Khan  and  Dowlut  Row  Sindia 
were  coming  against  Delhi.  Gulam  Kauder 
said  all  that  the  Emperor  had  to  do  was  to 
march  out  with  his  troops,  and  give  them  a 
supply  of  cash,  and  he  would  answer  with 
his  head  for  the  result.     Shah  Aalum  ob- 
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je<^ted  that  he  had  no  mooej.  Guluu  Kau- 
der  offered  to  adviuice  it,  aajiiig  that  all  his 
Majesty  had  to  do  was  to  head  the  armj, 
the  preseoce  of  a  monarch  being  above  hidf 
the  battle.  The  Emperor  igreed  in  appear- 
ance. Gulam  Kauder  retired  content«d, — 
bnt  great  was  bis  MtonLihi&ent  when  the 
next  daj  he  iiitercept«d  a  letter  from  the 
Emfierar  to  Sini^  desiring  him  to  make  all 
poBHble  haste  and  destroy  Gnlam  Ksader, 
'  for,'  Mud  the  lett«r, '  Gulam  Kauder  desires 
me  to  act  contruj  to  mj  wishes  and  oppose 
ytm.'  Inunediatelj  he  crossed  the  Junma 
with  his  armj,  encamped  opposite  the  fort, 
seat  the  letter  to  the  Emperor  and  saked 
him  if  his  condact  did  not  deserre  to  be 
punished  bj  the  loss  of  his  throne.  He  be- 
si^ed  and  won  the  fort,  entered  the  Empe- 
ror's chamber,  knocked  him  down,  knelt  on 
his  breast,  polled  ont  one  of  his  eyes,  and 
made  one  of  the  Emperor's  servants  pull 
ont  the  other.  Hen  he  gave  np  the  place 
to  pillage,  went  to  the  Zenana,  tore  the 
jewels  from  the  nose  and  ears  of  the  Em- 
peror^s  women,  and  cut  off  their  arms  and 
1^.  The  moat  beautiful  of  the  Emperor's 
daughters,  Mobarouk  ul  Monlk,  was  brought 
to  him  to  gratify  his  lust ;  bat  she  is  said  to 
hare  stabbed  herself  to  avoid  violation. 
Sindia  soon  came  up.  Gulam  Kauder  fled 
to  the  fort  of  Agra,  and  finding  it  hopeless 
to  hold  ont  there,  staffed  his  saddle  with 
precious  stones,  and  fled  in  a  dark  night 
toward  Persia.  The  second  night  be  fell 
from  his  borse,  and  was  taken  by  his  pur- 
■ners.  Sindia,  after  exposing  him  in  irons 
and  in  a  cage,  ordered  his  ears,  nose,  hands 
and  f^  to  be  cut  off,  and  in  that  condition 
he  was  left  to  expire." — Cbobo  in  Fokbbs, 
ToL  4,  p.  37. 


lA  Hinue  haS  m  a  Da^ .] 
FiwTMo  Dbia^  Value  built  a  house  at 
Mina,  in  the  garden  of  the  English  factory, 
in  a  day ;  and  yet  it  was  large,  convenient, 
and  one  of  the  good  ones  of  the  country. 
It  was  basket-work  of  palm  branches. 


Country.'] 
"  Thxovohodt  the  Nabob  Ticier  of 
Oude's  country  there  is  no  police,  although 
each  superior  of  a  village  is  bound  to  pre- 
serve  order  throughout  his  precinct.  Sach 
indeed  is  the  melancholy  state  of  that  fertile 
territory,  that,  to  say  the  least,  three  parts 
in  four  lie  desolate,  and  even  the  remaining 
portion  teems  with  murder  1  When  it  is 
known  that  the  jtmmadan,  or  chief  oflicer, 
protects  and  shares  with  the  banditti  of  his 
town,  it  will  not  surprise  the  reader,  that  it 
not  unfrequently  has  happened  that  batta- 
lions have  been  prevented  from  encamping 
at  their  intended  grounds  merely  by  the 
wells  in  their  vicinity  being  putrid,  owing 
to  the  many  murdered  persons  thrown  into 

"  Whether  the  practices  of  the  people 
result  from  an  imbecile  government,  or  from 
their  own  depravity,  may  be  difficult  to 
determine;  but  the  following  shocking  oc- 
currence, which  took  place  in  the  year  1799, 
near  Caunpore,  in  the  Nabob  Vitler's  do- 
minions, may  serve  to  incline  the  reader's 
opinion  probably  to  the  cause.  Were  it  not 
that  the  fullest  proofs  were  adduced  before 
a  general  court  martial,  and  that  the  whole 
were  fresh  in  tlie  memory  of  many  gentle- 
men now  in  England,  I  should  not  feel  bold 
enough  to  uphold  so  horrid,  and  I  may 
almost  say  so  incredible,  an  instance  of 
barbarity  to  the  world. 

"  A  poor  labourer  having  occasion  to  buy 
some  provision  at  a  hnt  by  the  road  side, 
incautiously  displayed  hts  riches,  amounting 
to  somewhat  less  than  liie  valae  of  a  shil- 
ling, to  some  others,  who  were  also  pur- 
chasing at  the  same  stall.  He  proceeded 
on  his  way,  followed  by  an  old  woman  and 
a  lad  of  about  fonrtaen.  These,  it  seemed, 
envied  his  little  treasure,  and  agreed  to 
rob  him,  but  not  thinking  themselves  strong 
enough  to  effect  their  purpose,  they  inti- 
mated it  to  six  men,  whom  they  casually 
met  on  the  road.  The  adjustment  of  the 
matter  was  short,  and  tb&  i<^$^  «^^^.  i^.- 
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tacked  the  poor  individual.  He  was  mur- 
dered, after  having  been  robbed  of  his  few 
pence,  in  the  division  of  which  a  quarrel 
arose,  which  terminated  in  their  being  hang- 
ed in  chains,  two  at  each  quarter  of  the 
cantonments.  The  peculiar  trait  in  this 
melancholy  fact  is,  that  it  appeared  on  in- 
vestigation all  parties  were  perfect  stran- 
gers, having  never  seen  each  other  until 
the  day  of  the  murder.  We  probably  might 
search  the  world  over  to  find  any  three  per- 
sons who  under  such  circumstances  would 
combine  for  such  a  purpose." —  Oriental 
Sports  J  vol.  1,  p.  57. 


^^WVWW^^^^^^^^^^^N^^^ 


IRice  Orounds]  In  the  Celebes, 

**  Mant  of  the  rice  grounds  are  made  on 
sloping  lands,  where  the  natives  form  little 
canals  at  about  twenty  yards  distance  from 
each  other,  in  order  to  wat«r  the  grounds. 
These  divisions  are  levelled  by  carrying  the 
higher  part  of  the  land  to  the  lower,  so  as 
to  form  steps.  This  is  performed  by  women 
and  children,  by  means  of  small  baskets. 
The  land  is  ovei^owed  six  inches  deep  for 
about  fourteen  or  sixteen  days,  when  it  be- 
comes very  moist.  They  then  turn  in  about 
twenty  bullocks,  used  to  the  employment, 
which  are  driven  round  and  round  the  rice- 
fields,  to  make  the  land  poachy.  This  being 
done,  they  let  the  water  in,  which  overflows 
it  again,  and  renders  the  land  fit  for  plant- 
ing. The  rice  is  then  taken  from  the  bed 
of  its  growth,  and  transplanted  into  these 
fields  by  the  women,  who  stick  the  plants 
into  the  mud  eight  inches  asunder.  The 
grounds  are  constantly  watered  until  the 
rice  is  half  grown,  when  the  shade  of  the 
rice  keeping  the  ground  moist,  the  land  is 
no  longer  overflowed.  When  ripe  it  is  cut 
by  hand,  one  specar  at  a  time.  It  is  then 
put  up  into  bunches  that  will  produce  about 
a  quart.  When  dry  it  is  put  into  stacks 
and  covered  with  mats.  In  this  state  it  re- 
mains for  about  fourteen  days,  when  it  is 
carried  home,  or  into  the  house  provided 
for  it,  and  cleaned  as  wanted." — ^Woodard. 


[The  Heat  of  the  Air  at  Bagdad^  and  the 
Way  of  drawing  cool  Water  from  the  Ti- 

"  The  air  of  Bagdad  being  so  very  hot, 
it  communicates  its  heat  to  the  water  of 
the  Tigris,  which  flows  warm  like  the  water 
of  a  hot-bath.  Notwithstanding,  if  you  let 
down  a  bottle  or  cup,  well  covered,  to  the 
bottom  by  a  rope,  and  take  it  up  after  some 
time,  it  is  cooler  than  ice,  because  the  water 
on  the  ground  remains  cold,  and  the  heat 
pervades  it  only  to  the  depth  of  a  cubit  on 
the  surface." — Evua,  vol.  4. 


^%^^h^A/\^^^^^/\^/\^^^W^^M 


{^Self'Immolation  in  JapanJ^ 

**  In  Japan  the  departure  of  great  lords 
is  commonly  attended  by  the  voluntary 
execution  of  twenty  or  thirty  vassals  or 
slaves,  who  rip  up  their  bellies  and  die  with 
their  masters.  These  are  obliged  to  this 
by  an  oath,  and  it  is  done  partly  by  way  of 
acknowledgment  of  the  particular  kindness 
which  their  lords  had  for  them.  Having 
acquainted  their  lord,  that  they  are  willing 
to  be  obliged  to  sacrifice  themselves  in  that 
manner  when  occasion  shall  require,  they 
entertain  him  with  a  short  discourse  to  thk 
purpose :  *  Most  mighty  sir,  you  have  many 
other  slaves  and  servants,  of  whose  affection 
and  fidelity  you  are  assured ;  who  am  I,  or 
what  have  I  deserved,  that  you  should  ho- 
nour me  with  your  favour  above  any  of  the 
rest.  I  resign  up  this  life  to  you,  which 
is  already  yours,  and  promise  you  I  will 
keep  it  no  longer  than  shall  be  serviceable 
to  yours.*  Then  the  lord  and  the  vassal 
take  off,  each  of  them,  a  bowl  of  wine,  which 
is  the  most  religious  ceremony  they  have 
among  them,  to  confirm  their  oaths,  which 
thereby  become  inviolable. 

"  To  do  this  execution  upon  themselves, 
aft«r  the  death  of  their  lord,  they  get  toge- 
ther all  the  nearest  of  their  kindred,  who 
conduct  them  to  the  Mesquitte,  or  Pagoda, 
where  they  sit  down  upon  mats  and  gar- 
ments, wherewith  they  cover  all  the  floor, 
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and  hftving  spent  some  time  in  making  good 
cheer,  the;  rip  up  their  bellleB,  cutting  them 
cross,  BO  aa  that  all  the  gut«  come  out ;  and 
if  that  does  not  dispatch  them,  thej  thrust 
themselves  iota  the  throat,  and  so  eomplete 
the  execution.  Kaj,  there  ftre  some  who, 
coming  to  hear  that  their  nuuten  btend  to 
build  some  edifice,  either  for  himself  or  the 
Emperor,  will  desire  him  to  do  them  the 
honour  that  thej  maj  be  laid  ander  the 
foundations,  which  thej  think  are  made 
immoveable  bj  that  Toluntarj  sacrifice ;  and 
if  their  request  be  granted,  they  cheerAillj 
Ibj  themselves  down  at  the  fonndation,  and 
have  great  stones  cast  upon  them,  which  soon 
put  them  out  of  all  ptdn.  But  it  is  for  the 
most  part  deepur  which  pula  them  upon 
this  resolntion;  inasmuch  as  these  are  of 
that  kind  of  slaves  who  are  so  cmell;  treated 
that  death  were  more  supportable  to  them 
than  the  wretched  life  Uiej  lead."— Muc- 


[  Tht  Anb  Story  of  PAoraoA'*  BaA-l 
"  Tu  Arabs  tells  a  thousand  stories  of 
certain  hot  waters  in  a  grotto,  which  thej 
call  Pharaoh's  Bath ;  among  others,  that  if 
70a  put  four  eggs  in  it,  ;ou  can  take  out 
but  three,  the  devil  always  keeping  one  for 
himself." — Tmbvxhot. 


[7^  "  Canubu  Enuribu."'^ 
Tbb  Great  Turk  annuallj  sends  carpets 
to  Mecca  to  cover  the  temple.  The  camel 
wbo  holds  the  office  of  carpet  carrier  closes 
the  cavalcade  of  the  caravan  when  it  departs 
from  Cairo.  "  This  camel,"  sajs  Habsui- 
QDiBT,  who  saw  the  procession  in  1750, "  was 
most  magnificentlj  adorned  with  feathers, 
ribands,  lace,  false  pearls,  &c.  and  conducted 
himself  in  inch  a  manner  as  to  do  honour  to 
hia  office.  The  pavilion  he  bore  was  formed 
like  a  pjramid,  about  sii  feet  high,  and 
covered  with  green  silk,  embossed  with  gold 
and  rilver  letters.    Under  this  the  carpets 


were  supposed  to  be  carried ;  thej  were 
not  however  there,  but  were  packed  up  and 
loaded  on  other  camels,  so  that  this  hod 
onlj  the  honour  without  bearing  the  load. 
A  beast  chosen  for  this  occasion  may  cer- 
tainly be  deemed  happy  in  comparison  to 
others  of  his  kind.  After  he  has  made  this 
journey,  he  is  kept  in  a  stable  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  a  pension  being  allowed 
for  his  sustenance,  and  is  served  very  care- 
fully by  several  persons  ^pointed  for  the 
purpose,  being  free  frrim  all  future  labour." 


[fpfia  EffencS*  Tmpreeatiom  on  the  Infidelt 
ofMaUa.1 
"  I  TOOK  post  horses  from  the  post  house 
at  Scutari,  and  putting  my  trust  in  God,  I 
came  that  day  to  Gabize.  JFhe  difficulties 
I  hod  to  struggle  with  that  night  at  the 
passage  called  the  Forty  Passes,  may  God 
send  on  the  infidels  of  Kloltal  The  horses 
tumbled  ou  the  ground,  wet  by  tie  run ;  I 
fell  and  broke  my  head,  and  reached  Nuwa 
in  great  misery." — Evux  Efp&hdi,  vol.  3. 


iA  Petrified  Caratxm.} 
"  Nkar  the  castle  of  Takhtawan,  at  the 
end  of  a  field  of  Bahova,  is  a  most  wonder- 
ful thing  to  be  seen,  a  caravan  petrified  by 
the  anger  of  God,  caroeb  and  men,  all  solid 
stone.  These  are  said  to  be  tlie  people  who 
carried  the  materials  to  the  work  which 
Nimrod  built  here  on  a  mountain ;  which 
mountain  being  swallowed  up  by  the  ground 
formed  the  Lake  of  Won.  A  marvellous 
example  of  the  wrath  of  the  Lord." — Ibid, 
vol.  4. 


lExtingwtheri  ofOe  Condfe.] 

"  Shbik  Sbfi  (the  ancestor  of  the  Persian 

dynasty)  having  stepped  into  the  path  of 

sanctity  at  Ardebeil,  invited  one  day  many 

thousand  Uoelem  taanexet^w&cS.&K«^'^<xf^ 
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with  their  women.  The  women  came  veiled, 
with  gloves  on  their  hands,  and  assembled 
in  one  comer  to  praise  the  unity  of  God. 
After  sunset,  it  being  quite  dark,  the  Sheik 
lighted  a  candle,  and  invited  the  women  to 
draw  near,  and  to  mingle  with  the  men  who 
were  celebrating  the  praises  of  divine  unity. 
At  once  he  put  out  the  candle,  and  men 
and  women  all  mingled  continued  seven 
hours  longer  the  praise  of  unity.  Then  the 
Sheik,  in  the  name  of  All  and  of  all  Pro- 
phets, commanded  that  every  one  should 
take  his  neighbour  and  go  home.  By  the 
miracle  of  Sheik  Sefi,  it  happened  that 
every  man  got  his  own  wife  and  daughters, 
and  carried  them  home,  which  really  was  no 
small  wonder  in  such  a  crowd  of  people  and 
absolute  darkness.  He  repeated  this  put- 
ting out  of  the  candle  different  times,  and 
it  is  certain  ^at  every  man  hit  upon  his 
own  family.  His  disciples  having  repeated 
it,  many  blunders  happened  for  want  of  a 
miraculous  virtue  on  their  part,  and  the 
Persians  began  to  be  railed  at  by  the  name 
of  Extinguishers  of  the  Candle.  Sheik  Saleh 
prohibited  these  assemblies  of  men  and  wo- 
men in  one  place  for  the  praise  of  divine 
unity.  They  say  it  is  even  now  practised 
in  Persia,  but  God  knows  best. — I  met  no- 
where in  my  travels  in  this  country  with 
Extinguishers  of  the  Candle,  the  world  in 
general  is  faXL  of  scandal  and  slander. — ^But 
they  exist  really  at  Damascus,  in  the  quar- 
ter Sazengleri,  who  pay  tribute  to  the  Per- 
sians. There  is  the  sect  of  Nakhoodi  in 
the  mountains  of  the  Druses  and  Taimaunis 
who  surpass  seventy  times  all  the  impiety 
of  the  Redheads  (the  Persians)." — Ibid. 


^^N/VN/VN^^^'W^^^VS/S^/VS/Np 
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\Lake  near  the  Town  ofAli^  a  remainder  of 

the  JDe/ugre.] 

'*  According  to  the  best  historians,  the 
Lake  near  the  town  of  Ali  is  a  remainder 
of  the  deluge,  which  broke  forth  from  the 
river  Tennoor  in  Syria,  and  began  first  to 
collect  near  Kufa  in  a  lake  on  which  the 
Ark  was  swimming.  Afler  the  deluge  there 


remained  here  a  large  sea,  extending  to  the 
frontiers  of  Lahssa,  Yemen,  Mecca,  Omaon, 
and  Mekraun,  on  which  some  thousand  ves- 
sels were  navigating.  From  the  day  oo 
which  the  earth  was  stained  with  Ali*s  Uood, 
it  began  to  diminish,  and  diminished  conti- 
nually, so  that  not  a  drop  of  water  is  now 
left,  but  the  ground  of  the  former  lake  is  a 
dreary  desert." — Ibid. 


^«^V^^^^^^^^^««^^^^>A^ 


[The  Wealth  of  Infidels  is  rightfnl  to  the 

Faithful,^ 

"  The  Armenians  here  presented  to  my 
companion  and  to  me  a  lynx-skin,  which  we 
made  no  difficulty  of  accepting,  remember- 
ing the  verse  that  says.  The  wealth  of  trnfi" 
deU  is  rightful  to  the  faithftdT—  Ibid. 


^MS««MA/VNAM^^^^Mi^MM^^V^ 


[Lale  Mustafa  Pashaw*s  Bridge^  and  Sul- 
taun  SolinumJ] 

'*  The  bridge  of  twelve  arches  on  the 
Maridja  has  been  built  by  Lale  Mustafa 
Pashaw,  and  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
bridges  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Lale  Mus- 
tafa Pashaw  built  it  at  the  time  Sultaun  So- 
liman  undertook  the  expedition  against  Hil- 
da. When  he  came  to  the  bridge,  and  saw 
this  magnificent  work,  he  said  to  Mustafa  Pa- 
shaw, *■  Make  me  a  present  of  it  that  I  may 
pass  over  it  to  the  road  of  victory.'  TTiePlBi- 
shaw  replied  with  an  evasive  answer,  not 
wishing  to  lose  either  the  name  of  it  in  fu- 
ture times,  nor  the  merit  of  it  in  heaven. 
Sultaun  Soliman  threw  himselfinstantly  with 
his  horse  into  the  river  to  cross  it  on  horse- 
back, instead  of  going  over  the  bridge.  The 
Solaks  (bowmen)  who  composed  his  guard, 
stuck  close  to  the  stirrup  and  passed  the  ri- 
ver. The  Sultaun  while  passing  sung  this 
verse  improvised  on  the  spot.  Ih  not  srndl 
to  the  rose  and  take  rather  the  hfy ;  Do  not 
pass  over  the  bridge  of  €oi  ilUberal  fiMm,  and 
go  rather  through  the  water.  At  that  time 
the  Perks,  or  body  guards  of  the  Emperor 
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IimI  the  precedence  before  the  Solak  or  bow- 
meD.  As  thej  preceded  the  Emperor,  it 
happened  that  thej  had  alreadj  passed  the 
bridge,  or  were  npon  it  when  the  Emperor 
came  to  it,  so  that  no  Perk  puied  the  river 
with  the  Emperor.  From  thia  time  the  So- 
laka  got  the  first  rank  in  the  Court  eti- 
qoette,  and  keep  cIom  to  the  Sultanu's  stir- 
mp."— Ibid.  vol.  3. 


[iUiMarelf :  Qiusre  f  Art  Ihey  ever  tued  lu 
Beacoiu,  a*  our  Churek  Toieeri  iave  been.} 
Mdiaket  lignifies  a  place  upon  which 
fires  are  kindled,  becauK  on  their  fes^vBls 
thej  illuminate  the  topt  with  torches,  and 
make  bonfires'  there.  Are  the;  ever  nsed 
as  beacons?  u  our  chureh  towers  have 
been. 


[Aiperi  Cabitiet,andJUaA<mmeda«  Itucrip- 
tiim  on  the  Cornice.'] 
"  A  SDPBBB  cabinet,  called  the  Queen's 
Toilet,  joins  these  empt;  apartments.  It  is 
a  room  six  feet  square,  having  a  prospect 
on  ever;  side,  and  surrounded  bj  a  terrace 
three  feet  wide :  the  floor  of  the  cabinet, 
and  that  of  the  gallerj  hj  which  it  is  snr- 
rounded,  are  flagged  with  red  marble  pil- 
lars. In  one  of  the  comers  of  the  cabinet, 
there  is  a  large  piece  of  marble  perforated 
in  several  places,  which  b  said  to  have 
served  as  a  periuming  pan  ;  through  the 
small  apertures  in  it  issued  the  sweet  exha- 
lations with  which  the  Sultana  wss  per- 
fumed.' However,  those  who  are  skilled 
in  the  Arabic,  from  the  inscriptions  which 
decorate  this  charming  recess,  eaj  it  was 
intended  for  prayer,  or,  in  a  word,  for  the 
oratory  of  the  palace.  Another  proof  of 
which  is,  that  the  principal  prospect  from 

■  Pietro  delU  Valle. 

■  It  ii  certain  thai  this  cabinet  served  for  the 
loiUt  of  the  Smprai,  wife  to  Charles  V.  and 
since  that  time  was  made  use  of  for  the  same 
purpose  bj  the  Qneen  Isabella. 


the  Cabinet  is  towards  the  east.  The  in- 
scription upon  the  cornice  is  as  follows : — 
'  In  the  name  of  God  who  is  merciiiil :  God 
be  with  our  Prophet  Mahomet.  Salvation 
and  health  to  his  friends.  God  is  the  light 
of  heaven  and  earth,  and  his  light  is  like 
himself;  it  is  a  iuminarj  of  several  branches 
and  many  lights,  but  which  produce  bnt  one 
only  brightness  ;  it  is  the  lamp  of  lamps,  a 
brilliant  constellation  fed  with  eternal  oil. 
This  constellation  is  neither  to  the  east  nor 
to  the  west ;  once  lighted  up  it  gives  light 
for  ever,  without  being  renewed,  and  God 
with  this  li^t  conducts  him  whom  he  loves ; 
and  he  gives  proverbs  to  nations.  God  is 
wise  in  all  his  works.' "  ' — Pbt»on. 


ISlaek  Tent*  of  Ike  Bedoweent.'] 
The  tents  are  usually  black,  that  being 
tbe  colour  of  the  goats  from  whose  hair  they 
are  made.  "  I  am  black,  but  comely,  0  ye 
daughters  of  Jerusalem,  as  the  tents  of  Ee- 
dar,  as  the  curtains  of  Solomon." — Fixtko 


IPertian  IfoHon  Oat  no  Hoate  eitdurelk  wkiek 
it  bmO  by  Opprettum.l 
"  Tkb  Per»anB  say  that  such  buildings 
as  have  been  erected  by  tyrants  soon  moul- 
der away;  bnt  those  which  have  been  built 
by  good  and  just  princes,  with  what  they 
call  Pool-Helauk,  lawful  money,  that  is,  mo- 
ney not  acquired  by  oppression,  endure  for 
ages." — F»iiicKijn's  Toarjrom  Bengal  to 
Pertia,  p.  103. 


*  The  eipitmiim,  be  is  a  laminar;  of  several 
brancbes,  &c.  has  induced  some  tnuwlabus  to 
think  iIm  passage  alluded  to  the  Trinity:  yet 
Mahomet  hu  said,  in  his  Alcoran,  "O  ye  fbllow- 
eraoftbeScriptaret.sa;  not  three."  The  simile 
of  light  seemi  to  be  more  applicable  to  the  ittri- 
botes  of  the  Divinity. 
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IThe  Poison 'Wind Ji 

**  Sam,  in  Arabickj  signifies  poison,  and 
iielj  in  Turkish,  wind;  so  that  that  com- 
pound word  signifies  poison-vrindy  and  it 
may  be  the  vewbu  urens^  or  east  wind,  of 
which  Job  speaks  in  the  one  and  twentieth 
chapter  of  his  book.  Having  with  much  cu- 
riosity informed  myself  of  that  wind,  all 
told  me  the  same  thing,  that  it  is  a  very  hot 
wind  that  reigns  in  summer  from  Mosul  to 
Surratj  but  only  by  land,  and  not  upon  the 
water;  and  that  they  who  have  breathed 
that  wind,  fall  instantly  dead  upon  the  place, 
though  sometimes  they  have  the  time  to  say 
that  they  bum  within.  No  sooner  does  a 
man  die  by  this  wind,  but  he  becomes  as 
black  as  a  coal,  and  if  one  take  him  by  the 
leg,  arm,  or  any  other  place,  his  flesh  comes 
from  the  bone,  and  it  is  plucked  off  by  the 
hand  that  would  lift  him  up.  They  say  that 
in  this  wind  there  are  streaks  of  fire  as  small 
as  a  hair,  which  have  been  seen  by  some,  and 
that  they  who  breathe  in  those  rays  of  fire 
die  of  them,  the  rest  receiving  no  preju- 
dice ;  if  it  be  so,  it  may  be  thought  that 
these  fires  volant  proce^  from  sulphurous 
exhalations  that  rise  out  of  the  earth,  which 
being  tossed  by  the  wind,  kindle,  (for  they 
are  inflammable,)  and  being  with  the  air 
sucked  in  by  respuration,  consume  the  en- 
trails in  a  moment.  Or  otherwise  if  it  be 
but  a  bare  wind,  that  wind  must  be  so  hot, 
that  in  an  instant  it  corrupts  the  whole  bo- 
dy it  enters  into;  and  if  it  kill  no  body 
upon  the  water,  the  reason  must  be  that 
these  enflamed  vapours  are  dissipated  or  ex- 
tinguished by  the  exhalations  that  continu- 
ally rise  out  of  the  water,  which  are  gross 
and  humid;  or  because  there  is  always  a 
cool  breeze  upon  the  water." — Thevenot. 


■^»vM^^^^^^^^^^^/^^>^^^^%^ 


{^Persian  Beggars  buried  up  to  the  NeckJ] 

**  On  the  anniversary  of  Hoscin*s  death, 
Persian  beggars  who  wish  to  excite  charity 
by  a  show  of  piety,  are  buried  up  to  the  neck 
in  the  streets,  and  have  a  large  hat  of  pot- 


tery, which  is  covered  with  earth  also,  just 
leaving  room  to  breathe,  so  that  they  are 
completely  covered  from  sight.  Li  this  si- 
tuation they  remain  the  greater  part  of  the 
day,  while  another  mendicant  sits  by  to  de- 
mand alms  for  them.**  —  Pibtbo  Dslla 
Yalle. 


\Inefficierd  BuridLy  one  Cause  of  the  frequency 
of  Pestilential  Diseases  in  Turkey. "] 

"  In  the  course  of  walking  round  this 
city,  we  had  occasion  to  pass  Uirough  one 
of  the  cemeteries ;  but  the  horrible  effluvia 
from  the  graves  obliged  us  to  alter  our 
course.  The  Turks  do  not  make  use  of  cof- 
fins. Having  deposited  the  dead,  they  place 
over  the  body  a  few  thin  pieces  of  wood, 
and  then  cover  it  with  earth.  Heavy  rain 
has  often  the  effect  of  opening  passages  down 
to  the  putrefying  mass,  occasioning  that  per- 
nicious and  terrible  smeU  which  we  expe- 
rienced, and  to  which  may,  in  some  degree, 
be  attributed  the  frequency  of  pestilentiil 
diseases  in  Turkey.*' — Galt,  John,  Voif' 
ages  and  Travels^  jr.  p.  236. 


WN«\/^^/^^i^^«^^^^«^i^i^^N^«<^%^k^« 


El  Hage. 


**  This  is  a  small  cinereous  coloured  bird, 
and  scarcely  so  large  as  the  common  black- 
bird ;  it  lives  upon  beetles  and  other  insects 
of  a  similar  kind,  which  it  never  eats  till 
they  begin  to  putrefy ;  it  frequents  thomj 
bushes,  on  the  upper  thorns  of  which  it 
sticks  the  beetles,  where  remaining  till  they 
b^in  to  decay,  the  Hage,  in  passing  through 
the  air,  is  attracted  by  their  scent,  and  feeds 
upon  them.  The  argan  tree  is  the  favourite 
resort  of  this  bird,  on  the  top  or  some  con- 
spicuous part  of  which,  it  is  generally  seen, 
and  often  alone  without  its  female.  It  is 
called  Bl  Hage^  because  it  accompanies  the 
caravans  to  Mecca;  it  is  therefore  held  to 
be  a  sacred  bird ;  on  this  account  it  would 
be  imprudent  to  shoot  it  in  presence  of  any 
Mooselmen.    As  they  destroy  beetles  and 
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vermin,  they  are  certminlj  eDtitled  to  the 
deference  paid  to  them ;  ud  are  caoonized, 
perluqw,  from  having  vUited  the  tomb  of 
Mohammed." — Jacksok'*  Morocco,  p.  123. 


^Carrier  Pigeonl  o/Sagdad.'] 
"  Th8  Caatle  of  Kooshler,  or  Ca«tle  of  the 
Bird*,  (at  Bagdad,)  borrowg  its  name  from 
the  doves,  by  nhicb  an  old  monk  formerly 
reaiding  at  tiiu  convent,  conveyed  his  let- 
ters. The  convent  cmmbled  into  mins  on 
the  birth-night  of  the  Fropbet ;  the  remains 
of  it  go  now  by  the  name  of  the  Doves.  The 
letter-doves  (Koordjer,)  of  Bagdad,  re- 
mained, and  became  an  institution  cele- 
brated in  Greece,  Arabia,  and  Persia.  The 
inhabitants  of  Bagdad  feed  them  hither, 
and  separate  then  the  coveys,  sending  them 
to  Syria,  Egypt,  and  even  to  Yemen  and 
India,  from  whence  they  retnm  with  letters 
written  on  fine  silk  p^>er.  There  are  ex- 
amples that  such  B.  dove  has  been  sold  for 
five  handred  piastres.  The  merchants  of 
Cairo  feed  a  great  number  of  such  doves  to 
convey  letters  to  their  correspondents  at 
Domietta,  Rosetta,  Alexandria,  Algiers, 
Tunis,  and  Morocco,  on  one  side,  and  to 
Jedda,  Yenboo,  and  Mecca  on  the  other. 
These  dove-me«sengers  are  continually  un- 
der way  from  and  to  Bagdad  and  Cairo,  and 
I  saw  many  of  thera  during  my  stay  in 
Egypt.  It  is  from  them  that  this  convent 
bears  its  name.  My  compliments  to  yon." 
— EvUA,  vol.  4. 


IBooi*  of  the  CoUegei  of  Bagdad— to  mi- 
merwu  at  to  fom  a  Bank  acrou  the 
River.'] 

"  WaBt)  Bagdad  was  sacked  by  Holagon 
and  his  Tatars,  they  threw  the  books  of 
the  colleges  into  the  river ;  and  the  number 
was  so  great  that  tbey  formed  a  bank  across, 
over  which  horsemen  and  footmen  passed." 
— Konuuwnr,  Notieet  det  MSS.  torn.  4,  p. 


[f7w  of  Opium  among  the  Twkt,  and  the 
Catuiitical  Qvettion  at  lo  the  Ute  of 
Brandy.^ 

HASSKuanisT  says  (p.  177),  "that  the 
use  of  opium  among  the  Turks  was  not  SO 
common  in  bis  time  as  it  had  been :  for  the 
Janocanes  had  found  means  so  to  ezplun 
the  law,  as  to  admit  the  use  of  brandy. 
Brandy,  they  said,  was  not  forbidden  by 
the  Prophet,  because  it  is  prepared  by  fire, 
and  every  thing  which  passes  through  fire 
is  pure  and  clean.  Wherefore  almiMt  all 
the  Turkish  soldiers,"  he  adds,  "  have,  in 
virtue  of  this  excellent  explanation  of  the 
law,  given  over  eating  opium,  which  made 
them  stupid  and  trembling,  and  taken  to 
brandy,  which  makes  them  mad  and  drop- 


[Tht  Shaking  Sfinareh  at  the  Motqae  of 
Jethro-I 

"  Aftbi  crossing  two  plains  from  the  city 
of  Huhleh  on  the  Euphrates  yon  come  to 
the  tomb  of  Shoaib  (Jethro).  Near  the 
altar  in  the  mosque  of  Jethro,  as  well  as  in 
many  other  mosques  that  I  have  seen  in 
the  Turkish  empire,  ^ere  are  tombs,  which 
is  expressly  contrary  to  the  Uadis ;  '  You 
shall  not  bury  your  dead  in  the  moaqnes.' 
And,  moreover,  as  these  mosques  have  not 
the  true  Koblah,  but  look  towards  Jerusa- 
lem, I  conjecture  that  they  were  originally 
Christian  churches  or  monasteries,  which, 
after  the  Mohammedan  conquest,  were  con- 
verted into  mosqaes.  This  is,  however, 
merely  a  supposition  of  my  own,  not  sup- 
ported by  any  authority.  Before  we  arrived 
at  Huhleh,  we  had  heard  from  the  country 
people  of  the  shaking  Miuareh  at  the  mosque 
of  Jethro,  and  when  we  arrived  there  were 
greatly  astonished  to  find  the  report  true. 
This  Minareb  is  situated  in  the  court-yard 
of  the  mosque,  and  is  of  such  a  breadth,  as 
to  allow  of  a  staircase  above  two  yards  wide. 
When  you  arrive  at  the  summit  of  the  Mi- 
nareh,  you  are  to  place  a  ball  on  Ae  top, 
under  your  arm,  and  cry  wA  lisssA-,''  ^Ss 
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Minareh,  for  the  love  of  Abbass  Aly,  shake.* 
As  I  am  always  inquisitive  after  every  thing 
that  is  curious,  I  ascended  the  Minareh, 
with  several  others,  and  we  all  did  as  above 
directed,  but  the  Minareh  stood  as  firm  as 
a  rock.  I  then  desired  the  Kadem  of  the 
mosque  to  try  his  skill,  and  upon  his  laying 
hold  of  it,  and  crying  out,  the  top  of  the 
Minareh  shook  in  such  a  manner,  that  we  all 
clung  fast  for  fear  of  being>thrown  off.  The 
Hakeem  Bashy,  who  was  standing  below, 
was  highly  diverted  with  the  sight.  We 
were  utterly  at  a  loss  to  detect  the  trick, 
although  we  made  the  Kadem  repeat  it 
several  times.** — ^Abdul  Kukkexm. 


{^The  CuthcBiy  OTy  Samaritans  ofSichem.'] 

^^  In  Nebilas  (in  time  past  called  Sichem) 
there  are  about  an  hundred  Cuthaei,  ob- 
servers only  of  the  law  of  Moses,  these  they 
call  Samaritans.  But  they  have  Priests  of 
the  posterity  of  Aaron,  the  Priest  resting  in 
peace,  who  intermarry  with  none  other,  but 
with  those  of  their  own  family,  that  they 
may  preserve  their  race  and  kindred  with- 
out mixture,  and  then  they  are  commonly 
called  Aaronites,  notwithstanding  they  are 
ministers  and  priests  of  the  law  of  those 
Samaritans.  But  they  offer  sacrifices,  and 
bum  burnt  offerings  in  the  synagogues  which 
they  have  in  the  mountain  Garizim,  alleging 
that  which  is  written  in  the  law,  *•  and  thou 
shalt  give  a  blessing  upon  Mount  Grarizim.* 
But  they  say  that  it  is  the  very  house  of 
the  sanctuary,  and  they  lay  the  burnt  offer- 
ing in  the  feast  of  Easter,  and  other  festival 
days,  upon  the  altar  built  in  the  moimtain 
Garizim,  of  the  stones  taken  out  of  Jordan 
by  the  children  of  Israel,  and  they  vaunt 
that  they  are  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim. 
Among  them  is  the  sepulchre  of  Joseph  the 
Just,  the  son  of  Jacob  our  father,  resting  in 
peace,  as  hath  been  said,  and  '  the  bones  of 
Joseph  carried  out  of  Egypt  by  the  children 
of  Israel  are  buried  in  Sichem.*  But  they 
want  three  letters,  y  n  H)  ^^  ^^  ^^®  name 
of  Abraham,  Hheth  of  the  name  of  lishhac,  I 


and  Ghain  of  the  name  of  laghacob,  instead 
whereof  they  put  Aleph,  that  is  tpirihu 
tenuis.  By  this  manifest  token  they  are 
convicted  not  to  be  of  the  posterity  and 
seed  of  Israel,  seeing  they  acknowledge  the 
law  of  Moses,  excepting  these  three  letters, 
which  they  know  not.** — Benjamin  of  Tu- 

DELA.     POBCHAS,  1444. 


S^-k^'^K^I^^^f^^^^^^^^f^'^^f^^S^^^ 


{^Silk  interdicted  hy  Mussiubnen — aa^  Ifiif- 
sutman  CasuistryJ] 

**  Silk  is  interdicted  by  Mussulman  law 
as  being  an  excrement.  They  elude  this 
prohibition  by  mixing  a  very  little  cotton 
with  it** — J.  Scott  Waring,  p.  57. 


%^«S«WVA/S^^>/«*^'^%^^k^^^^» 


[Marvellous  Tree  at  Orfa  which  portends 

War.} 

**  Neab  the  monastery  of  Abraham  (it 
Orfa)  is  a  marvellous  tree,  which  every 
time  when  two  great  monarchs  are  going  to 
war,  begins  to  emit  on  the  side  pointing  to- 
wards the  unfortimate  party,  a  red  juice 
like  blood.  Thus,  when  Sultan  Murad  un- 
dertook the  expedition  to  Bagdad,  it  opened 
into  forty  cracks  streaming  with  that  red 
fluid,  which  I  did  not  witness  myself,  when 
I  was  there  at  that  time,  but  heard  it  from 
religious  people,  who  assured  me  that  thej 
had  seen  it  themselves.** — ^EviiiA*s  Travels^ 
vol.  3. 


^^^MMM^A^AMMAMA^^^^ 


[Massacre  of  Priests  at  the  Temple  of  Nun- 

jengode.'] 

**  About  the  year  1700,  Chick  Ded  Raj 
sent  to  all  the  priests  of  the  Jungnm  to 
meet  him  at  the  great  temple  of  Nunjengode, 
about  fourteen  miles  south  of  Mysore,  to 
converse  with  him  on  the  subject  of  the  re- 
fractory conduct  of  their  followers.  Treach- 
ery was  apprehended,  and  the  numbers 
which  assembled  was  estimated  at  about 
four  hundred  only.    A  large  pit  had  been 
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previoiuly  prepared  in  a  walled  bcloBure, 
connected  by  a  series  of  Bquarei  composed 
of  ten  t-n alls,  with  the  canopj  of  audience, 
at  which  they  were  SQccessively  received 
one  at  a  time,  and  after  making  their  obci- 
nace,  were  desired  to  retire  to  a  plact 
where,  according  to  custom,  thej  expected 
to  find  refireshments.  Expert  executioners 
were  in  waiting  ia  the  square,  and  every 
individual  in  succetiaion  was  so  skilfully  be- 
headed and  tumbled  into  the  pit^  as  to  give 
DO  alarm  to  those  who  followed,  and  the 
business  of  the  public  audience  went  on 
without  interruption  or  suspicion.  The  dis- 
appearance of  the  four  hundred  priests  was 
the  only  intimation  of  their  fate  received 
by  their  disciples :  but  the  traditionary  ac- 
count which  I  have  delivered  has  been 
traced  through  several  channels  to  sources 
of  the  moit  respectable  information,  and  I 
profess  my  entire  belief  in  the  fact."  — 
WlLXH,  ToL  1,  p.  206. 


IReasott  of  the  rarify  ofHvadoo  ffHftiif*.] 
"  Whbn  a  Pundit  sees  a  copy  one  hun- 
dred years  old  he  expresses  great  surprise. 
The  copies  which  are  fifty  years  old  are 
almost  unintelligible.  The  way  of  fasten- 
ing their  books  betwixt  two  boards,  leaves 
the  edges  exposed  to  accidents,  and  when 
a  book  is  once  opened,  the  leaves  are  liable 
to  be  carried  away  by  the  wind.  These 
things  contribute  to  their  destruction ;  but 
the  rainy  season  is  particularly  destructive 
to  Hindoo  writings."— Wa»d,  toI.  2,  p.  82. 


r  Gioty  of£^ptfrom  December  ftfl  March.'] 
"  Fkom  December  tiU  March,  Egypt  is 
in  its  glory,  for  then  the  Nile  is  confined 
within  its  iMnks,  and  the  fields  are  sown. 
Then  a  person  can  see  from  a  little  hill  a 
striking  resemblance  of  a  green  sea,  —  I 
mean  the  Terdant  earth,  without  being  able 
to  see  the  end. — H&ssslqdut,  p.  67. 


[Ceyfon  ifuuter*.] 
"  In  Ceylon  two  hunters  go  ont  by  night, 
one  carries  a  staff  in  his  hand  wiUi  eight 
bells,  the  larger  the  better,  and  an  earthen 
Tessel  with  a  fire  in  it  on  his  head,  the  In- 
gredients generally  small  sticks  and  rosin 
the  other  follows  close  behind  with  asupply 
of  this  ftiel  and  a  spear.  The  deer,  as  soon 
as  he  hears  the  bells,  turns  to  the  sound, 
runs  to  look  at  the  fire,  and  stands  gazing  at 
it  at  a  little  distance,  when  tbe  second  man 
(for  he  sees  neither)  easily  stabs  him.  Elks, 
and  even  hares,  are  taken  in  the  same  man- 
ner; but  though  the  light  attracts  them,  it 
frightens  beasts  of  prey,  so  that  the  hunters 
are  in  no  danger." — Cyclopedia.  PhU. 
Tranmctimu,  No.  276. 


Where  ^  South  fiullhU  Story  r  or  the 
Oroiado/itf 

"  Th*  best  part  of  the  Turks'  poli<7, 
supposing  the  absurdity  of  their  religion," 
says  South,  vol.  I,  p.  144,  "  is  this,  that 
tliey  prohibit  schoob  of  learning,  for  this 
hinders  knowledge  and  disputes,  which  such 
a  religion  would  not  bear.  But  suppose  we, 
that  the  learning  of  these  western  nations 
were  as  great  there  as  here,  and  the  Alcoran 
as  common  to  them  as  the  Bible  to  us,  that 
they  might  have  fi-ee  recourse  to  search  and 
examine  the  flaws  and  follies  of  it ;  and 
withal,  that  they  were  of  as  inqui^tive  a 
temper  as  we ;  and  who  knows,  but  as  there 
are  vicissitudes  in  the  government,  so  there 
may  h^pen  the  same  also  in  the  temper  of 
a  nation?  If  this  should  come  to  pass, 
where  wotdd  be  their  religion  ?  And  then 
let  every  one  judge  whether  the  Arcana 
Imperii  and  Heligiomt  would  not  fall  toge- 
ther. They  have  begun  to  totter  already  ; 
for  Mahomet  having  promised  to  come 
and  visit  his  followers,  and  translate  them 
to  Paradise  after  a  thousand  years,  this 
being  expired,  many  of  the  Persians  began 
to  doubt,  and  smell  the  cheat,  till  the  Mufti, 
or  chief  Priest,  told  them.  *i»S.i 
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take  in  the  figure,  and  assured  them  that 
upon  more  dUigeiit  surrej  of  the  records, 
he  found  it  two  thousand  instead  of  one." — 
Sermoiu,  vol.  I,  p.  144. 


[^Debate  on  Makomtft  Education^ 
"  Ui^H  the  birth  of  this  illustrious  infant, 
3'e  aro^e  great  disputes  and  coDtentions 
concerning  who  should  have  the  breeding 
* '  im  up.  The  clouds  pretended  that  thej 
had  a  greater  right  to  take  care  of  Ma' 
homtft  education  than  any  other.  Accord- 
ing to  the  reasons  they  alledged  for  their 
laying  that  claim,  they  said, '  If  the  Lord 
will  be  pleased  to  permit  us,  we  will  take 
upon  us  tbat  care,  since  it  la  our  property 
D  wander  through  the  air,  where  we  can 
keep  him  free  from  all  earthly  impurity  and 
DnclcanlynesB,  as  he  deserveth  and  ought 
to  be  kept ;  we  can  convey  him  throughout 
those  unpolluted  regions,  where  none  are 
able  to  reach  him,  and,  by  consequence,  he 
may  be  nourished  in  our  bosoms,  secure, 
free,  and  unmolested.  We  are  perfectly 
well  acquainted  with  the  finest,  most  deli- 
cious, and  most  wholesome  fruits,  whereof 
be  shall  eat  his  fill ;  and  we  will  quench  his 
thirst  with  clarified  waters,  extracted  from 
the  most  precious  veins  of  the  seas  and  of 
the  earth.'  The  angels  said,  '  Unto  t 
rather  belongeth  to  have  the  education  of 
the  blessed  JUoAome/  committed  to  our 
charge :  it  is  much  more  our  property,  since 
the  Bupreme  Majesty  of  heaven  hath  created 
us  to  be  his  guardians  and  protectors,  to 
defend  him  from  all  the  evils  that  his  ene- 
«  may  meditate  against  him.'  The  fowls 
and  birds  of  the  air  said,  'We  will,  with  the 
greatest  care,  pleasure  and  sedulity,  if  we  are 
permitted,  bring  him  up.  We  will  lull  him 
to  sleep  with  our  melody ;  we  will  bear  bioi 
through  the  clouds  upon  our  wings ;  we  will 
carry  him  wherever  he  shall  please  to  com- 
nuuid  us.  He  shall  be  screened  from  the 
orching  beams  of  the  sun,  under  the  de- 
•htful  shades  of  the  most  fructiferous 


During  this  debate,  when  these  con- 
tending parties  were  laying  in  their  claims 
for  a  right  of  precedency  in  the  education 
of  that  in&nt  prophet,  a  voice  was  heard, 
resounding  from  the  heavens,  which  said, 
'  Let  none  persist  any  longer  in  these  dis- 
putes ;  for  the  Almightj  bath  already  de- 
termined to  whose  care  his  servant  shall  be 
committed.  The  nurse  whom  He  hath  ap- 
pointed to  breed  him  up  is  one  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  Adam  :  her  name  is  Halima,  and  her 
happy  star  hath,  from  the  b^^lnning,  de- 
ugned  her  this  advantageous,  high  and  ho- 
nourable dignity.' " — Rabaham. 


[Morning  Sgmn/rom  the  T^kithMotqiia.'i 
"  At  the  dawn  of  day  on  every  Friday, 
the  Mttden,  who  aonoimces  the  prayers  from 
the  summit  of  the  principal  mosque,  chants 
a  hymn  out  of  the  Koran,  which,  being 
scientifically  sung,  in  the  stillness  of  the 
morning,  makes  a  most  pleasing  impresuon 
on  the  mind." — jAcason's  Morocco,^.  149. 


"  Sbuhsab-mobtbza  Pabhaw,  being 
governor  of  Siwas,  the  inhabitants  of  a  vil- 
lage in  the  district  of  Toorhol  brought  in 
a  box  a  young  nice  elephant  of  which  a 
m^den  of  their  village  bud  been  delivered. 
They  B^d  that  the  commanding  officers  of 
the  place  killed  this  young  elephant,  and 
put  the  girl  with  all  her  relations  into 
prison  ;  they  begged  an  order  for  their  de- 
liverance. Ail  those  who  were  present  in 
the  Divan  remained  astonished  at  tbe  ught 
of  the  young  elephant,  and  the  Fashaw 
chained  me  with  the  commission  to  inquire 
into  this  strange  business,  and  to  bring  the 
culpable  to  account.  I  said,  '  My  lord,  this 
being  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  Lord,  I 
should  be  amiss  to  know  whom  to  punish. 
It  is  a  very  extraordinary  thing  tliat  mudeni 
are  big  with  elephants  in  the  Ottoman  em- 
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pire.  This  raay  be  the  object  of  a  hesTj 
amend.  Yon  must  fix  ^onr  choice  on  a 
daring  bold  man  wbo  Bhall  inTCBtigate  whj 
thej  did  dare  to  kill  the  elephant,  and  who 
ah^  bring  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  village 
to  the  Divan ;  for  if  it  hod  not  been  killed, 
jou  could  have  sent  it  to  the  Sultaun,  as  a 
present  like  which  never  was  sent  to  anj' 
monarch  in  the  world.'  The  Pashaw  fixed 
inunediatelj  an  amend  of  fitYj  thousand 
piastres,  and  dispatched  the  director  of  his 
chapel  (Mehterbaahi)  with  the  conunission 
to  bringthenhole  village  in  presence  of  the 
Divan.  Alter  three  daja,  seventy  persons 
were  brought  in  chains,  and  the  girl  who 
had  been  delivered  of  the  joung  elephant 
spake  aa  foUoweth.  '  Three  years  ago  there 
passed  through  Toorhal  two  elephant*,  sent 
as  presents  from  India  to  Sultaun  Ibrahim, 
and  all  the  inhabitants  went  out  to  see  them. 
So  did  I,  in  company  of  ten  or  fifteen  wo- 
men, who  came  in  waggons  to  the  place, 
when  we  saw  a  black  beast  elevated  on  five 
pillars.  Driven  by  curiosity  I  advanced, 
notwithstanding  the  cries  of  the  people  who 
forbade  me  to  advance.  The  black  beast 
advancing,  liAed  me  up,  and  tore  to  pieces 
my  gown,  so  that  I  remained  naked.  It 
came  then  down  upon  me  and  I  lost  my 
senses.  After  an  hour's  time  it  threw  me 
from  the  darkness  where  I  found  myself 
against,  on  daylight,  and  they  carried  me 
home  as  dead.  My  belly  began  to  grow 
big,  and  after  three  years  I  was  delivered 
of  this  young  elephant,  which  has  been  killed 
as  my  innocent  child."  The  inhabitants  of 
the  village  who  had  been  eye-witnesses  to 
the  fact,  having  all  confirmed  it  by  their 
testimony,  Murtcza  Foshaw  put  seventy  of 
them  into  prison;  from  whom  he  exacted  in 
twenty  days  twenty  thousand  piastres.  The 
yonng  elephant  was  put  into  salt  and  sent 
to  the  Porte.  We  saw  this  strange  busi- 
ness, and  praised  the  Lord,  who  makes  what 
be  pleases,  and  is  powerful  over  all  things." 
— EvuA  ErFENDi,  vol.  3. 


[Nimrod  Oejiril  mho  wore  a  Croum.} 
"  Accouinfo  to  Ebn  Amid,  Nimrod  was 
the  first  who  wore  a  crown.  The  figure  of 
one  appeared  in  the  sky,  npon  which  be  sent 
for  an  artist  and  ordered  him  to  cast  a  crown 
of  gold  in  the  same  form,  which  he  put  upon 
his  head;  from  whence  his  subjects  took 
occasion  lo  say,  that  it  came  down  to  him 
from  heaven."  —  Univertal  Hiitory,  vol.  1, 
p.  123. 


"  Thb  violins  played  an  air,  in  the  bur- 
den of  which  a  small  portion  of  melody  was 
overcome  by  snperfiuous  ornaments.  The 
nasal  twangs  of  an  inspired  singer  were  su- 
peradded lo  the  fastidious  softness  of  the 
semitoues  of  the  violins,  which,  constantly 
shunning  the  key-note,  fell  into  the  second 
of  tlie  key,  and  invariably  terminated  by 
the  diesis,  or  imperfect  semi-tone  imme- 
diately beneath  the  key  note,  as  in  the  Spa- 
nish seguidillas.  This  may  be  considered 
as  a  proof  that  the  residence  of  the  Arabs 
in  Spain  introduced  into  that  kingdom  this 
species  of  musical  composition." — Dehoh. 


{I'he patting  qf  Ike  AtOee.'] 
"  Wb  were  informed  that  the  Suttee,  the 
devoted  widow,  had  passed  by,  and  we  soon 
traced  her  route  by  the  gvJol,  or  rose-co- 
loured powder  which  she  had  thrown  around 
her,  and  the  betel  leaf  which,  as  usual  on 
these  occasions,  she  had  scattered. "  — 
FoxBM,  vol.  1,  p.  380. 


IColtmel  Wood  and  Hgdtr  AMy-l 
"  At  length  Colonel  Wood,  completely 
harassed  and  weary  of  the  pursuit,  adopted 
a  very  singular  expedient  to  effect  hts  pur- 
pose: he  wrote  a  letter  to  Hyder  Ally,  stat- 
ing that  it  was  disgraceful  for  a  great  prince, 
at  the  head  of  a  larjc  Max's  *  ^  *^  ^neStst's ' 
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detachment  of  infantry,  and  d  few  pieces  of 
cannon,  unsupported  by  caTalrj.  The  Na- 
bob's answer  to  thb  extraordin&rj  letter 
transmits  a  very  impresBiTe  trait  of  this 
great  man's  character. 

" '  I  have  received  yoor  letter,  in  which 
jou  invite  me  to  an  action  with  your  army. 
Give  ne  the  same  sort  of  troops  that  you 
command,  and  your  wishes  shall  be  accom- 
plished. You  will  in  time  understand  my 
mode  of  warfare.  Shall  I  risk  my  cavalry, 
which  cost  a  thousand  rupees  each  horse, 
against  jour  cannon  balls,  which  cost  two 
pice  ?  No : — I  will  march  your  troops  until 
their  legs  shall  become  the  size  of  their  bo- 
dies. You  shall  not  have  a  blade  of  grass, 
nor  a  drop  of  water.  I  will  hear  of  you 
every  time  your  drum  beats,  but  you  shall 
not  know  where  I  am  once  a  month.  I  will 
give  your  army  battle,  but  it  must  be  when 
I  please,  and  not  when  you  choose." — Ibid. 
vol.  3,  p.  286. 


IThe  Riga  of  Taiifoar,  and  Ike  Deteripthn 
of  Commoditiet  for  mhiek  a  dantad  eim 

"  Ajf  anecdote  is  related  of  the  present 
Raja  of  Taojonr,  which  strongly  illustrates 
theefiect  of  the  distribution  of  property,  in 
fixing  the  description  of  commodities  for 
which  a  demand  can  exist.  Reduced  ta  the 
state  of  a  mere  pensioner,  he  is  said  to  have 
betaken  himself  to  scientific  pursuits  ;  and 
the  exports  to  his  court,  instead  of  consist- 
ing as  formerly  of  clock-work  of  great  va- 
lue, of  costly  furniture,  or  personal  oma- 
meuts,  were  last  year  confined  to  a  model,' 
executed  in  cork  and  wood,  displaying  the 
bones  and  veins  of  a  human  body,  for  the 
purpose  of  enablbg  him  to  prosecute  bis  fa- 
vourite study  of  anatomy,  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  his  religious  prejudices,  which 
forbid  his  being  in  the  same  apartment  with 
a  dead  person." — LAoiijtM)Ai.B,  on  the  Oo- 
of  India. 


lljidetinictibaUjf  ofOa  Naeel  by  fVre.] 
"  Thbt  say  that  the  part  about  the  na- 
vel, for  two  or  three  inches,  never  con- 
sumes, but  is  always  to  be  fotud  after  the 
rest  of  the  body  is  burnt.  Thia  is  taken  up, 
rubbed  in  the  mnd,  and  thrown  as  far  as 
possible  into  ^  river." — Wabd,  vol.  4,  p. 


iClever  Way  of  Crossing  the  Riser  at  Mond 
witkout  a  Rrie^e.2 
"  Nbab  Mosul,"  says  Thxvskot,  "  I  saw 
an  experiment  of  the  dexterity  the  people 
of  the  country  have  to  cross  the  water  with- 
out a  bridge.  I  perceived  forty  or  fifty  the 
buffles  driven  by  a  boy  stark  naked,  who 
came  to  ivell  ^e  milk  of  them  \  these  buffles 
took  the  wat«r,  and  fell  a  gwimmiog  in  a 
square  body ;  the  little  boy  stood  upright 
upon  the  last,  and  stepping  from  one  to  ano- 
ther drove  them  on  with  a  slick,  and  that 
with  as  much  force  and  assurance  aa  if  he 
bad  been  on  dry  land,  sometimes  sitting 
down  upon  their  buttocks." — Thkvkhot. 


IPrivil^ed  DrwJucrd  among  tke  TWib.] 
"  A  TcKK  who  falls  down  in  the  street 
overtaken  with  wine,  and  is  arrested  by  the 
guard,  is  sentenced  to  the  bastinado :  this 
punishment  is  repeated  as  &r  as  the  third 
offence,  after  which  he  is  reputed  incorri- 
gible, and  receives  the  title  atitaperiiddrtt- 
kard,  or  priviUged  dnaikard.  If  afler  that 
he  is  taken  up,  and  in  danger  of  the  basti- 
nado, be  has  only  to  name  himself,  to  men- 
tion what  part  of  the  town  he  inhabits,  and 
to  say  he  ia  a  privileged  dnoikard;  he  is 
then  released,  and  sent  to  sleep  upon  the 
hot  ashes  of  the  baths." — PotiaDBTUxa,  p. 
291. 


[/nereduUy  and  Ike  AufiettZnw.] 

"  Thbt  asked  me,"  says  Picrmo  Dklla 

VuxB,  "  if  it  was  true  Uiat  a  certun  ma« 
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who  had  fought  in  the  war  against  Ali,  nine 
hundred  jean  ago,  uid  had  received  a  blow 
with  the  Bword  on  the  head  from  Ali's  own 
hand,  wai  stUl  linng  in  Frankland  (Fran- 
ehUtan).  To  this  I  answered  onlj  with  e 
Bmile,  at  which  mj  friends  concluding  that 
the  storj  waa  fabulous,  began  to  amuie 
thenuelTes  with  it  also.  But  I  had  more 
reason  to  laugh  when  the  Cord-batei  and 
Feridun-Clian,  ridiculing  the  falsehood  of 
the  tradition,  said  one  to  another,  how  in- 
deed could  it  be  possible  that  a  man  who 
had  been  wounded  bj  Martoza  Ali  should 
not  be  killed  upon  the  spot?" 


"  Salbr's  camel,  thef  saj,  is  still  alive, 
and  the  crj  of  it  is  heard  at  present  bj  all 
who  pan  that  waj;  but  thej  beat  timbrels, 
discharge  muskets,  and  make  a  great  noise, 
for  fear  their  cameb  should  hear  its  Toice, 
in  which  case  they  would  not  stir." — Tbe- 


"  Wb  came  to  the  pass  in  the  mountains, 
where  the  tribe  of  Thimud  hamstringed  the 
camel  of  the  Prophet  Saleh.  Here  the  cs- 
ravan  discharge  fire-arms,  beat  their  drums, 
and  shouting  and  clapping  their  hands, 
make  a  most  astonishing  noise;  and  the  ca- 
mel drivers  pretend  that  if  thej  did  not  do 
this,  their  beasts  would  expire  from  bearing 
the  lamentations  of  Saleh's  camel.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  this  city  are  seen  the  ruins 
of  a  great  citj  said  to  have  been  turned  up- 
■ide  down,  at  the  command  of  God,  in  pu- 
nishment of  the  disobedience  of  this  tribe 
to  the  word  of  the  Prophet,  and  here  are 
also  said  to  be  the  cares  which  they  made 
in  the  mountains,  to  shelter  themselves  from 
the  Divine  Tengeauce." — Abdcl  Kubbbbu. 


{The  Toipju  of  Huntmee  and  Hemte.'\ 

"  Hdhhbb  and  Hcmse  are  both  populous 

towns,  and  the  inhabitants  ar«  so  remarka- 


bly beautiiul,  that  the  following  story  is 
told  of  tbeir  origin.  When  Nimrod  had 
formed  the  design  of  planting  a  garden  that 
should  vie  with  the  heavenly  Paradise,  he 
ordered  the  moat  beautiful  persons  to  be 
collected  togelher  from  all  parts,  to  repre- 
sent the  celestial  Houries  and  Ghilmans; 
but  dying  before  he  could  carry  his  plan 
into  execution,  these  beauties  of  both  sexes 
settled  in  these  two  towns ;  God  knows  the 
truth."— Ibid, 


[ilfiiby  Molue  md  Mt  Slave  Mirwtat.'i 
"  MttLBT  MoLDC  died  about  six  miles 
from  the  place  where  the  battle  was  fought ; 
a  slave  of  his  called  Mirwan  (whose  mune 
the  Moors  to  this  day  mention  with  great 
regard,  because  of  the  gallantry  and  service 
of  the  action,)  wisely  considering  the  con- 
sequence of  keeping  secret  the  death  of  a 
Pnnce  so  well  beloved  by  his  people,  at  a 
time  when  the  two  armies  every  day  ex- 
pected to  join  battle,  contrived  it  so  as  to 
give  out  orders  for  the  King  as  if  he  had 
been  alive ;  making  believe  he  was  better 
than  he  used  to  be  till  the  battle  was  over ; 
when  the  said  slave  (thinking  he  merited  a 
better  reward  than  what  he  met  with,) 
wished  the  successor  joy  both  of  the  victory 
and  empire ;  but  the  ungratefitl  I^ce 
caused  him  to  be  immediately  put  to  death) 
saymg  be  had  robbed  him  of  the  glory  of 
the  action.  The  Portugueie,  who  were  dis- 
persed in  the  battle,  would  not  believe  for 
a  long  time  that  their  King  was  slain^  but 
ran  up  and  down  the  country,  crying  out, 
ondt  tiia  el  Reg  T  The  Moors,  often  hear- 
ing the  word  Beg,  which  in  Arabick  sign!* 
Ses  Good  sense,  told  them  that  if  they  had 
had  any  Rey,  they  had  never  come  thi- 
ther,"—Wihddb.  Jowney  to  Afeqtdnez,  {(V. 
p,  74, 

This  traditional  account  he  found  most 
of  the  Moors  agree  in. 

"  Ths  armoury  at  Mequinez  is  frill  of 
Christian  armour  and  arius^tbs.s^Ki^^'^'AX 
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battle,  and  of  the  Portugueze  towns.** — ^Ibid. 
p.  108. 


'^^^k^^^^s^^i^/^^^^^^^^Ni^^/ 


llndru  and  Oundhurvusanu,'] 

**  On  a  certain  occasion,  in  Indru*s  hea- 
ven, man  J  of  the  gods  were  assembled  with 
the  family  of  Indni.  Indru*s  son,  Gimd- 
hurvusanu  was  also  present.  The  gundhur- 
Yus  and  upsurus,  viz.  the  male  singers  and 
female  dancers,  were  also  present,  employed 
in  entertaining  the  company.  In  the  midst 
of  the  dance,  Gundhurvusanu  was  fasci- 
nated with  the  charms  of  one  of  the  upsu- 
rus, and  shewed  such  signs  of  his  lust,  that 
his  father,  Indru,  being  incensed,  cursed 
him,  and  ordered  him  to  descend  to  the 
earth  in  the  form  of  an  ass. 

**  All  the  gods,  sympathizing  with  Gund- 
hurvusanu, intreated  the  angry  father,  with 
cries  and  sobs,  and  the  son  also  began  to 
soothe  and  intreat  his  father.  At  length 
Indru,  inclined  to  mercy,  told  his  son  that 
the  curse  must  take  place,  but  that  he  would 
moderate  it,  by  permitting  him  to  be  an  ass 
in  the  day  and  a  man  in  the  night,  and  that 
when  the  king  of  Dharanuguree  should 
bum  him,  he  should  recover  hb  place  in 
heaven. 

**  With  this  modification  of  the  curse, 
Gundhurvusanu  sunk  to  the  earth,  and 
alighted  as  an  ass  in  a  tank  (i.  e.  in  a  pool 
of  water)  adjoining  to  the  town  called  Dha- 
ranuguree. In  this  way  he  continued  in  the 
day  as  an  ass  in  the  tank,  and  in  the  night, 
as  a  man,  he  went  to  fill  his  belly  where  he 
could. 

**  One  day  a  Brahmin  came  to  this  tank 
to  bathe,  when  Gundhurvusanu  (the  ass) 
told  him  that  he  was  the  son  of  Indru,  and 
requested  him  to  speak  to  King  Dharu,  to 
give  him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  The 
Brahmin  consented,  but  on  speaking  to  the 
King,  the  latter  refused  to  believe  that  he 
was  Indru*8  son,  unless  he  himself  had  some 
conversation  with  him.  The  next  day  the 
King  went,  with  his  counsellors  and  cour- 
tiers, and  began  a  conversation  with  the 
ass,  who  related  his  history,  and  the  reason 


of  his  being  cursed.  The  king  refused  to 
believe,  unless  he  performed  some  miracle. 
The  ass  consented.  The  King  demanded 
that  he  should  build  a  house  of  iron  forty 
miles  square  and  six  miles  high.  The  ass 
promised,  and  in  the  night  accomplished  it. 
The  next  day  the  King,  seeing  the  house 
finished,  was  obliged  to  consent,  and  to  ap- 
point the  day  of  marriage. 

"  Before  the  wedding-day  the  King  in- 
vited Brahmins,  kings,  and  others,  without 
number,  to  the  wedding ;  and  on  the  ap- 
pointed day,  with  dancing,   songs,  and  a 
most  splendid  shew,  they  marched  to  the 
iron  house,  to  give  the  beautiful  daughter 
of  King  Dharu  in  marriage  to  the  ass.    In 
that  country  they  celebrate  weddings  in 
the  daytime.    Wherefore,  having  dressed 
the  bride,  and  adorned  her  with  jewels  and 
the  richest  attire,  they  sent  a  Brahmin  to 
call  Gundhurvusanu  from  the  tank,  telling 
him  that  all  was  ready  for  the  wedding. 
Gundhurvusanu  bathed,  and  set  off  to  ac- 
company the  Brahmin  to  the   assembly. 
Hearing  music  and  songs,  Gundhurvusanu 
could  not  refirain  from  giving  them  an  ass*8 
tune.    The  guests,  hearing  the  braying  of 
Gundhurvusanu,  b^an  to  be  full  of  sorrow 
that  so  beautiful  a  virgin  should  be  married 
to  an  ass :  some  were  afraid  to  speak  their 
minds  to  the  King ;  but  they  could  not  help 
talking  and  laughing  one  amongst  another, 
covering  their  mouths  with  their  garments ; 
others  began  to  say  to  the  King,  ^  O  King, 
is  this  the  son  of  Indru?*    The  Brahmins 
b^an  to  jeer  the  king,  saying,  ^  O  great 
monarch!    you  have  found  a  fine  bride- 
groom ;  you  are  peculiarly  happy ;  you  have 
got  a  fine  person  to  give  in  marriage  to 
your  daughter,  don*t  delay  the  wedding; 
make  haste  to  give  your  daughter  in  mar- 
riage; to  do  good  delay  is  improper;  we 
never  saw  so  glorious  a  wedding ;  but  we 
have  heard  a  story  of  a  camel  being  married 
to  an  ass,  when  the  ass,  looking  upon  the 
camel,  said,  *•  Bless  me  I  what  a  bridegroom !  * 
and  the  camel,  hearing  the  voice  (the  bray- 
ing) of  the  ass,  said,  *  Bless  me  I  what  a 
sweet  voice!*    The  Brahmins  continued, 


'■  In  tlut  wedding,  howerer,  the  bride  and 
the  bridegroom  were  equal ;  but  in  this 
nuuriage,  that  such  a  bride  should  have 
such  a  bridt^Toom  is  truly  wonderful.' 
Other  Brahmins  said,  '  O  King,  at  other 
weddings,  as  a  sign  of  joj,  the  sacred  shell 
is  blown,  but  thou  hast  no  need  of  that,* 
(alluding  to  the  braying  of  the  ass).  The 
females  cried,  '  O  mother,  what  is  this  I  at 
the  time  of  marriage  to  have  an  ass  I  what 
a  miserable  thing  1  what,  will  he  give  such 
an  angelic  female  to  an  aas  F '  In  this  waj 
the  people  expressed  their  feelings.  The 
King  ashamed,  held  down  his  head. 

"  At  length,  Gundhurvusanu  began  to 
talk  to  the  King  in  Sungskritu,  and  to  urge 
him  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  promise,  telling 
him  there  was  no  act  more  meritorious  than 
telling  truth,  putting  the  King  in  mind  of 
his  promise ;  that  the  body  was  merely  like 
clothes,  and  that  wise  men  nerer  estimate 
the  worth  of  a  person  by  the  clodies  he 
wean.  Moreover  he  was  in  this  sluq>e  from 
the  curse  of  his  father,  and  during  the  night 
he  had  the  body  of  a  man.  Of  his  being 
the  son  of  Indru  there  could  be  no  donbL 
At  hearing  the  ass  talk  Sungskritu  in  this 
manner,  the  minds  of  the  people  were 
changed,  and  they  confessed,  that  though 
hehadtheouludeof  an  ass,  unquestionably 
he  was  the  son  of  Indru  :  for  it  was  never 
known  that  an  asa  could  talk  Sungskritu. 
The  King,  therefore,  gave  his  daughter  in 
marriage. 

"  By  the  time  the  guests  were  dismissed 
night  appeared,  when  Gundhurvusanu  as- 
sumed the  form  of  an  excellent  looking 
man,  and  dresung  himself,  respectfully  went 
into  the  presence  of  the  King.  All  the 
people,  seeing  so  fine  a  man,  and  recollect- 
ing that  in  the  morning  he  would  become 
an  ass,  were  both  pleased  and  sorrowful. 
The  King  brought  the  bride  in  great  state 
to  the  palace,  and  the  nest  day  gave  ser- 
vants, camels,  jewels,  &c.  He  dismissed 
the  guests  also  with  many  presents. 

"  Some  time  af^  this,  Gundhnrmsanu 
hod  a  son  by  a  servant  maid,  whom  they 
called  BhurUihusee;  but  Gundhurvusanu 


did  not  tell  his  father-in-law.  The  King, 
in  the  midst  of  his  affairs,  kept  thinking  how 
it  was  possible  that  Gundhurvusanu  might 
throw  off  his  ass's  body.  At  length  he 
thought  within  himself,  Gundhurvusanu  is 
the  ton  of  Indru,  therefore  he  can  never 
die;  at  night  he  casts  off  his  ass's  body, 
and  it  becomes  like  a  dead  body ;  I  will 
therefore  burn  this  body,  and  thus  keep  him 
constantly  in  the  shape  of  a  man.  After 
some  time,  therefore,  he  one  night  caused 
the  ass's  body  to  be  burnt,  when  Gundhur- 
vusanu appeared  in  his  presence,  and  told 
him  that  now  his  curse  was  brought  to  an 
end,  and  that  be  should  immediately  ascend 
to  heaven.  He  did  so,  alW  telling  the 
King  that  he  had  a  son  by  a  mud-servant, 
whose  name  was  Bhurtrihusee,  who  would 
be  a  great  pundit ;  that  his  son  by  the  King's 
daughter  was  to  be  called  Vikrumadityn, 
and  that  he  would  be  a  mighty  king,  go- 
verning the  whole  world.  King  Dharu, 
hearing  that  his  own  kingdom  was  likely  to 
be  absorbed  in  his  son-in-law's,  resolved  to 
murder  the  child  as  soon  as  it  was  bom. 
llie  daughter  hearing  this,  and  being  full 
of  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  her  husband,  cut 
open  her  belly,  let  out  the  child,  and  died." 
— Wabd,  vol.  I,  p.  22. 


IHindoo  Women— ahg  kept  in  ignorance.] 
"  ToB  women  are  almost  in  every  in- 
stance unable  to  read.  The  jealous  Hin- 
doos are  afraid  lest  such  an  acquirement 
should  make  them  proud,  and  lest  they 
should  form  criminal  connexion,  and  write 
love  letters.  Hence  they  ^ve  out,  that  if 
a  woman  learn  to  read  and  write,  she  will 
most  certainly  become  a  widow,  or  fall  into 
some  calamity.  Many  stories  are  circulated 
of  the  dreadful  accidents  that  have  hap- 
pened to  women  t<ho  kid  learnt  to  read." 
—Ibid.  p.  194. 
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IBarbarities  at  Calctitta  previous  to  the  use 
of  the  Eiiglish  Criminal  Law,'] 

"  I  HAVE  been  informed,"  says  Wam),  the 
missionary  (vol.  1,  p.  5),  "  by  two  or  three 
respectable  friends,  that  before  the  English 
criminal  law  was  executed  at  Calcutta  they 
frequently  witnessed  the  most  bloody  scenes. 
Criminals  were  brought  to  the  river  side, 
where  with  blunt  instnmients  they  cut  off 
the  hands  of  some,  the  feet  of  others,  and 
other  members  of  others,  and  then  turned 
them  adrift.  Some  of  these  poor  wretches 
fell  down  on  the  spot,  and  lay  there  till 
they  died,  and  others,  unable  to  bear  the 
exquisite  torture  arising  from  the  mangling 
and  amputating  of  their  limbs,  plunged  into 
the  river,  and  found  a  watery  grave.** 


<^^>^W\/\/^^/«^^VS/^^%'V%/^^ 


{^Indian  Form  of  emancipating  a  Slave.'] 

**  *  Let  the  benevolent  man  who  desires 
to  emancipate  his  own  slave,  take  a  vessel 
of  water  from  his  shoulder  and  instantly 
break  it.  Sprinkling  his  head  with  water 
containing  rice  and  flowers,  and  thrice  call- 
ing him  free,  let  the  master  dismiss  him 
with  his  face  towards  the  east.*  This  form 
of  emancipation  is  given  by  a  legislator 
called  Narudu." — ^Ibid.  p.  5. 


^^^^AMA/^^r^^^^^^^^w^ 


Aurungzeh  to  Azim  Shah. 

"  Health  to  thee !  my  heart  is  near  thee. 
Old  age  is  arrived,  weakness  subdues  me, 
and  strength  has  forsaken  all  my  members. 
I  came  a  stranger  into  this  world,  and  a 
stranger  I  depart.  I  know  nothing  of  my- 
self, what  I  am,  or  for  what  I  am  destined. 
The  instant  which  passed  in  power,  hath 
only  left  sorrow  behind  it.  I  have  not  been 
the  guardian  or  protector  of  the  empire. 
My  valuable  time  has  been  passed  vainly ; 
I  had  a  patron  in  my  own  dwelling  (con- 
science), but  his  glorious  light  was  unseen 
by  my  dim  sight.    Life  is  not  lasting ;  there 


b  no  vestige  of  departed  breath,  and  all 
hopes  from  futurity  are  lost.  The  fever 
has  left  me,  but  nothing  of  me  remains  but 
skin  and  bone.  My  son  (Kam  Bukhsh), 
though  gone  to  Beejapoor,  is  still  near,  and 
thou  my  son  art  nearer.  The  worthy  of 
esteem.  Shah  Alum,  is  far  distant,  and  my 
grandson,  Azeem  Ooshan,  is  arrived  near 
Hindoostan.  The  camp  and  followers,  help- 
less and  alarmed,  are,  like  myself,  full  of 
affliction,  restless  as  the  quicksilver.  Sepa- 
rated from  their  lord,  they  knew  not  if  they 
have  a  master  or  not. 

**  I  brought  nothing  into  the  world ;  and 
except  the  infirmities  of  man,  carry  nothing 
out.  I  have  a  dread  for  my  salvation  and 
with  what  torments  I  may  be  pumshed, 
though  I  have  strong  reliance  on  the  mer- 
cies and  bounty  of  God,  yet  r^arding  my 
actions  fear  will  not  quit  me ;  but,  when  I 
am  gone,  reflection  will  not  renudn.  Come 
then  what  may,  I  have  launched  my  vessel 
to  the  waves.  Though  providence  will  pro- 
tect the  camp,  yet,  regarding  appearance^ 
the  endeavours  of  my  sons*  are  indispensa- 
ble. Give  my  last  prayers  to  my  grandson 
(Bedar  Bukht),  whom  I  cannot  see,  but  the 
desire  affects  me.  The  Begum,  his  daugh- 
ter, appears  afflicted,  but  God  is  the  only 
judge  of  hearts.  The  foolish  thoughts  of 
women  produce  nothing  but  disappoint- 
ment.   Farewell!  Farewelll** 

To  Prince  Kam  Bukhsh. 

**  Mt  son  nearest  to  my  heart ;  though  in 
the  height  of  my  power,  and  by  €rod*s  per- 
mission, I  gave  you  advice,  and  took  with 
you  the  greatest  pains,  yet  as  it  was  not  the 
divine  will,  you  did  not  attend  with  the 
ears  of  compliance.  Now,  I  depart  a  stranger, 
and  lament  my  own  insignificance,  what 
does  it  profit  me?  I  carry  with  me  the 
fruits  of  my  sins  and  imperfections  I  Sur- 
prising providence !  I  came  here  alone,  and 
alone  I  depart.  The  leader  of  this  caravan 
hath  deserted  me.  The  fever  which  troubled 
me  for  twelve  days  has  lefl  me.   Wherever 
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I  look  I  see  nothing  but  the  Divinity.  My 
fears  for  the  camp  and  foUowera  ore  great ; 
but,  alas  I  I  know  not  myself.  My  back  is 
bent  with  weakness,  and  my  feet  have  lost 
the  power  of  motion.  The  breath  which 
rose  is  gone,  and  left  not  even  hope  behind 
it.  I  have  committed  numerous  crimes,  and 
know  not  with  what  punishment  I  may  be 
seized.  Though  the  protector  of  mankind 
will  guard  the  camp,  yet  care  is  also  incum- 
bent on  the  faithful,  and  my  sons.  When 
I  was  alive,  no  care  was  taken ;  and  now  I 
am  gone,  the  consequences  may  he  guessed. 
The  guardianship  of  a  people  is  a  trust  by 
God  committed  to  my  sons.  Azim  Shah  is 
near ;  be  cautious  that  none  of  the  faiths 
are  slain,  or  their  miseries  fall  on  my  head. 
I  resign  you,  your  mother  and  son  to  God, 
as  I  myself  am  going.  The  agonies  of  death 
come  fast  upton  me.  Buhadur  Shah  is  still 
where  he  was,  and  his  son  is  orrived  near 
Hindoostan.  Bedar  Bukht  is  in  Guzarat. 
Hyat  ool  Nisso,  who  has  beheld  no  aSietion 
of  time  till  now,  is  full  of  sorrows.  Regard 
the  B^um  as  without  concern.  Odipooree, 
jour  mother,  was  a  partner  in  my  illness, 
and  wishes  to  accompany  me  in  death ;  but 
every  thing  has  its  appointed  time. 

"  The  domestics  and  courtiers,  however 
deceitful,  yet  may  not  be  ill  treated.  It  is 
necessary  to  gain  your  views  by  gentleness 
and  art.  Extend  your  feet  no  longer  than 
your  skirt.  The  complaints  of  the  troops 
are  as  before.  Dara  Shekoh,  though  of 
much  judgment  and  good  understanding, 
settled  large  pensions  on  bis  people,  but 
paid  them  ill,  and  they  were  for  ever  dis- 
contented. I  am  going;  whatever  good  or 
evil  I  have  done  it  was  for  you.  Take  it 
not  amiss,  nor  remember  what  offences  I 
have  done  to  yourself,  that  account  may 
not  be  demanded  of  me  hereafter.  No  one 
has  seen  the  departure  of  his  own  soul,  hot 
I  see  that  mine  is  departing." 

It  is  singular  that  Aurungzeb  never  men- 
tions the  name  of  Mahomet ;  in  his  last 
he  drops  the  mask. 


[7'Ae  Mmmlain  of  Sheeva  and  Doorga^ 
"  HivuTUVTTBSHB  is  the  name  of  a  moun- 
tain where  Sheeva  ond  Doorga  play  toge- 
ther. It  is  a  peculiarity  respecting  this 
place,  that  they  who  visit  it  immediately 
become  a  woman.  On  a  certain  occasion. 
King  Bn  visited  this  place,  and  immediately 
became  a  woman.  Finding  things  thus 
with  himself,  he  began  to  pray  to  Sheevu, 
who  had  compassion  on  him,  and  ordered 
that  he  should  one  month  he  a  man,  and 
another  a  woman.  In  the  months  when  he 
was  a  woman,  he  used  to  retire  from  the 
affikirs  of  the  kingdom  and  go  a  hunting. 
While  in  the  forest,  Boodhu,  one  of  the 
gruha  gods,  meeting  her,  became  enamoured 
of  her,  and  the  fruit  of  this  connection  was  a 
son,  whom  they  called  Poororuva,  the  first 
king  of  the  race  of  the  Mooi-s,  who  obtuned 
the  kingdom  of  King  Hu.  To  complete  this 
story,  the  Muhabharutu  says,  that  at  the 
hour  of  delivery  ber  time  of  being  a  woman 
expired,  and  that  the  midwife  waa  obliged 
to  cut  open  her  belly  to  get  out  the  child." 
— War]>,  vol.  1,  p.  10. 


{MitceUaneoas  Notet.^ 
TsB  Mosque  at  Ardebeil,  where  Cha  Sefi 
is  buried,  has  two  outer  courts  with  each 
a  stream  running  through  it.  Here,  too, 
the  dome  is  gold  and  azure  Moresque  with- 
in, and  without,  "  d'un  beau  vemis  de  di- 
verses  couleurs  comme  !t  la  superbe  Moeqnde 
de  Tauris." 

The  Mule.  "  C'est  la  monture  la  plus 
honorable  en  Perse,  et  les  Grands  s'en  ser- 
vent  plutost  que  de  ehevaui,  surtout  quand 
ib  sont  sur  I'age." — Tavbbkieb. 

In  the  beautiful  story  of  Ali  Beg,  when 
Cha  Scfi  went  to  examine  his  bouse,  "il  fut 
bicn  surpris  dc  les  voir  si  mol  omces  de 
simples  feutrca  et  tapis  grossiers,  au  lieu  que 
dans  les  maisons  des  autres  Seigneurs  on 
ne  marcbe  que  sur  des  tapb  d'or  et  de 
soyc." — Ibid. 
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At  Aleppo,  "  lea  edifices  taut  publics 
que  particuliers  ae  BODt  beaux  que  par  de- 
dans ;  les  murailleB  Bont  reveatuea  de  mar- 
bre  de  diffcrentes  cooleura,  et  les  lambriB 
enrichis  de  feuillages  et  ecritures  en  or." — 
Ibid 

"  Nods  n'eumes  qu'une  espece  de  sorbet 
et  du  jus  de  grenade  a  la  gtace." — Ibid. 

CAHELiONf  and  lizarda  are  commonly 
seen  about  the  rubbish  of  old  buildings, 
basking  in  the  sim. 

Smtbna.  —  Of  gilding  tbe  Turks  and 
Persians  seem  wonderful!;  fond,  stirrups 
and  bridles  of  ailver-gilt,  gilt  maces,  gilt 


Red  scabbards  are  men^oned. 

Db.  FsTEms  mentions  a  present  from  tbe 
Caun  of  Bunder  Abassie  of  apples  candied 

Thb  best  rose-water  is  made  at  Schlras. 


"  Akomg  the  presents  that  were  ex- 
changed between  die  Persian  and  Ottoman 
sovereigns,  1368,  were  carpets  of  silk,  of 
camel's  hur,  lesser  ones  of  silk  and  gold, 
and  some  called  Teflich,  made  of  the  finest 
lawn,  and  so  large  that  seven  men  could 
scarcely  carry  one  of  them." — Knou.es. 

"  Thb  Persian  gave  Seljraus  also  two 
most  stately  pavilions,  made  nf  one  piece,  the 
curtains  being  interlaced  with  gold,  and  the 
supporters  embroidered  with  the  same,  also 
nine  fair  canopies  to  hang  over  the  posts  of 
their  pavilions,  things  not  used  among  the 
Christians." — Ibid. 

"  Thb  nails  of  the  Ostrich  are  formed  in 

that  manner,  that  I  have  read  they  will  take 

oneswith  them,  aud  throw  at  their  ene- 

that  purine  them,  and  sometimes  hurt 

I  them." — Cost  AT. 

At  Boghar,  in  Bactris,  "  there  are  many 
/  bouses,  temples,  and  monuments  of  stones. 


sumptuously  builded  and  gilt." — Jbmkih- 
soN  in  Haklcit. 

"  Op  the  chiefs  of  the  Turcomans,  then 
six  brethren,"  Jbrxinsos  says,  "  one  bro- 
ther teeketh  always  to  destroy  another,  hav- 
ing no  natural  love  among  them,  by  reasoa 
that  they  are  begotten  of  divers  women." 
Evils  of  polygamy  i  the  children  of  different 
mothers  must  look  on  each  other  with  jea- 
lousy as  rivals. — Ibid. 


Locusts.  "  Tbe  noise  of  their 
falling  upon  the  leaves  and  withered  grass, 
very  much  resembles  a  shower  of  rain." — 

M.FABK. 

"  ToB  burning  heat  of  the  sun  was  re- 
flected with  double  violence  from  the  hot 
sand,  and  the  distant  ridges  of  the  hills, 
seen  through  the  ascending  vapour,  seemed 
to  wave  and  fluctuate  like  the  unsettled 
sea."— Ibid. 

"  Whiblwihds,"  says  Sohioni,  "  are  very 
frequent  upon  the  Nile;  they  communicate 
their  motion  to  that  part  of  the  river  on 
which  they  bear,  and  cause  it  to  boil  up.  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing,  in  the  plain  of 
Sakkara,  columns  of  sand  raised  by  the  wind 
almost  to  tbe  clouds,  and  preserving  in  their 
immense  height  the  perpendicularity  of  a 
perfect  cylinder." 

Rbo  hair  was  supposed  to  be  an  indica- 
tion of  leprosy.    One  of  Micbaxus's  quea- 


"  TsB  inhabitants  of  Upper  Egypt  call 
the  Pelican  cha-metm  detail,  from  the  mem- 
branous bag  which  it  has  under  the  bill, 
and  which,  when  filled,  has  some  resem- 
blance to  the  leathern  bottles  containing 
water,  with  which  they  load  the  camel." — 
SoHimn. 

TsB  shadow  of  tbe  Phcenix,  in  eastern 
romance,  is  said  to  be  highly  auspicious  to 
the  person  on  whom  it  falls. — NotetoBA- 
HAR  Dandsh. 
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Scabs  and  wouods,  bj  Persian  writers 
are  compared  to  the  atreakj  tints  of  the  tu- 
lip.—Ibid. 

Deo  Sufpbbd,  the  white  demon. 

"  When  placed,  as  Iq  hot  climates  the 
natives  sit  at  night  out  of  doors,  the  lamp 
is  surrouDded  bj  a  shade  of  gauze  or  glass, 
sometimes  of  silver  pierced  with  holes  like 
our  stable  lanthorDs." — NoU  to  Bajuk  Da- 

Tbb  Khulksul  is  a  bracelet  worn  round 
the  lowcrpart  of  the  leg,  just  above  the  an- 

Ik  (he  Bahar  Danush  the  Simnrgh  is 
mentioned  as  a  genus,  not  an  individnal. 
This  is  heresy,  thennitjof  the  Simurgh  be- 
ing expressed  in  all  the  books  of  canonical 
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Wax  images  in  witchcraft. —  Plato  De 
Legibut,  lib.  2.  Ovid,  Epia.  6.  v.  91.— 
Ueame's  man  killed  by  a  spell. 

**  Is  China  the  Missionaries  '  found  from 
time  to  time  in  the  plain  s,pjramidical  tombs 
of  earth ;  there  are  usuallj  in  such  places 
small  groTcs  of  cypresses.*  Agun,  tlicy 
speak  of  'villages  surrounded  with  fruit 
trees,  and  diversified  with  cypress  groves 
planted  about  the  sepulchres.'" — DeiHau>. 

"  Au.  our  prospect  con8ist«d  of  a  bunt- 
ing desert  covered  with  a  crust  of  salt,  mak- 
ing a  noise  under  the  feet  similar  to  that 
caused  by  walking  on  froten  snow." — Jack- 
ion's  Joitmty  over  Land. 

"  Ikdiqihs  Rairid  appellant,  unde  vul- 
gare  Ro$teliim;  a  Rascido  Cbniipharum  Ab- 
basidamm  quinto  urbi  nonien  inditum,  quod 
ab  illo  vel  condita,  vel,  quod  propius  est, 
fuerit  reataurnta,  credunt." — Prof.  BM. 
Orien.  Assbhaki. 


"  Tub  Locust  Bird  is  about  the  size  of  a 
starliDg.  The  bill  and  legs  are  black,  the 
plumage  on  the  body  is  of  a  flesh  colour, 
that  of  the  head,  neck,  wings,  and  tail, 
black." — RnsB  bll. 

HxKODOTUS  says  that  in  Egypt  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  higher  part  of  ike  country 
usually  sleep  in  turrets,  because  the  wind 
will  not  suffer  the  mosqnetoes  to  rise  far 
from  the  ground. 

Wbxh  the  Caliph  Mahadi  made  the  pil- 
grimage to  Mecca,  a  great  nuraber  of  ca- 
mels were  laden  with  snow,  to  cool  his  li- 
quors and  his  iruit. 

"  Thb  Nile,  when  rising,  runs  in  mid- 
channel  with  amazing  force,  carrying  down 
rushes,  and  bushes,  and  fragments  of  trees, 
which  the  floods  have  swept  away  with  them 
from  the  heights." — Iswm. 

"  Thb  Turks  believe  that  the  Storks,  in 
their  annual  emigration,  go  on  pilgrimage 
to  Mecca." — Lady  M.  W.  Mohtaov. 


spirit  of  cleanliness  is  to 
be  observed  among  the  Hindoos.  The  streets 
of  their  villages  are  commonly  swept  and 
watered,  and  sand  is  frequently  strewed  be- 
fore the  doors  of  the  bouses." — Hodges. 

Flt-tlaps. 

"  The  Raisoo  Tng,  or  feast  of  Rajahs, 
could  only  be  performed  by  a  monarch  who 
had  conquered  all  the  other  sovereigns  of 
the  world." — Note  to  L.  of  Creeikna. 


RiCB  grows  like  oats,  in  loose  spikes. 

"  Two  men  went  on  each  side  with  fans 
made  of  peacock's  feathers,  to  drive  off  the 
flics  from  the  idols." — Stavobihus. 

"  At  a  funeral  pile  the  widow  held  a  lit- 
tle green  branch  in  her  right  bond,  with 
which  she  drove  away  the  flies  from  the 
body." — Ibid. 
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*^  The  dancing  girls  have  a  large  black 
circle  painted  round  their  eyes :  however 
ridiculous  this  may  appear,  it  has  certainly 
a  very  good  effect  on  their  figure,  and  gives 
to  their  look  an  incredible  vivacity."  — 
Graitdprb. 

*^  Thet  call  themselves  Xia,**  says  Bab- 
Ros,  *^  which  signifies  the  union  of  a  body. 
The  Arabs,  as  a  reproach,  call  them  Raffa- 
dij,  people  who  have  lost  their  way ;  and 
themselves  Cunij,  which  means  the  con- 
trary."— ^Barros,  2.  10.  6. 

"  NizAMALUGO,"  according  to  Barros, 
^*  is  corrupted  from  Iniza  Malmiilco,  the 
Lance  of  the  Land." — Ibid.  4.  4.  16. 

**  HiDALCAif  is  Adil-chan,  the  Lord  of 
Justice."— Ibid.  4.  4.  16. 


^^^^^^^^^^%^^^^^^^^^^^^^» 


[^Requisites  of  an  Eastern  House.'] 

**  You  are  to  know,  that  in  these  hot 
countries,  to  entitle  a  house  to  the  name  of 
good  and  fair,  it  is  required  it  should  be 
commodiou3,  seated  in  a  place  well  aired, 
and  capable  to  receive  tbe  wind  on  all  sides, 
and  principally  from  the  north;  having 
courts,  gardens,  trees,  conservatories,  and 
little  jets  of  water  in  the  halls,  or  at  least 
at  the  entry ;  furnished  also  with  good  cel- 
lars with  great  flaps  to  stir  the  air,  for  re- 
posing in  the  fresh  air  from  twelve  till  four 
or  five  of  the  clock,  when  the  air  of  these  cel- 
lars begins  to  be  hot  and  stifling :  or  having, 
in  lieu  of  cellarage,  certain  has-kanays,  that 
is,  little  houses  of  straw,  or  rather  of  odor- 
iferous roots,  that  are  very  neatly  made, 
and  commonly  placed  in  the  midst  of  a  par- 
terre near  some  conservatory,  that  so  the 
servants  may  easily,  with  their  pompion 
bottles,  water  them  from  without.  More- 
over, it  is  required  for  the  beauty  of  a 
house,  that  it  be  seated  in  the  midst  of  some 
great  parterre,  that  it  have  four  great  di- 
vans, or  ways  raised  from  the  ground  to  the 
height  of  a  man,  or  thereabout,  and  exposed 
to  the  four  parts  of  the  world,  to  receive 


the  wind  and  the  cold  from  all  the  parts  it 
may  come  from.  Lastly,  it  is  requisite  for 
a  good  house  to  have  raised  terraces,  to 
sleep  upon  in  the  night,  such  as  are  of  the 
same  floor  with  some  great  chamber,  to  draw 
in  one*s  bedstead  upon  occasion ;  that  is  to 
say,  when  there  comes  some  tempest  of  rain 
or  dust,  or  when  that  rouzing  freshness  of 
the  break  of  day  awakens  you,  and  obliges 
you  to  look  for  a  covering ;  or  else  when 
you  apprehend  that  small  and  light  dew  of 
the  morning,  which  pierceth,  and  causeth 
sometimes  benumbing  and  paralytical  symp- 
toms in  the  limbs. 

*'  As  to  the  interior  part  of  a  house,  it  is 
requisite  that  the  whole  floor  be  qtvered 
with  a  mattress  of  cotton  four  inches  thick, 
covered  with  a  fine  white  linen  sheet  during 
summer,  and  with  a  piece  of  silk  tapestry 
in  winter:  that  in  the  most  conspicuous 
part  of  the  chamber,  near  the  wall,  tiiere  be 
one  or  two  cotton  quilts,  with  fine,  flowered 
coverings,  and  set  about  with  small  and  fine 
embroidery  of  silk,  wrought  with  silver  and 
gold  for  the  master  of  the  house,  or  persons 
of  quality  coming  in  to  sit  upon,  and  that 
every  quilt  have  its  cross-board,  purfled 
with  gold,  to  lean  upon  :  that  round  about 
the  chamber,  along  the  walls,  there  be  se- 
veral of  these  cross-boards,  as  I  just  now 
mentioned,  handsomely  covered  with  velvet 
or  flowered  satin,  for  by-standers  also  to 
lean  upon.  The  walls  five  or  six  foot  from 
the  floor,  must  be  almost  all  with  niches  or 
little  windows,  cut  in  an  hundred  different 
manners  or  shapes,  very  fine,  well  mea- 
sured and  proportioned  to  one  another,  with 
some  porcelain  vessels  and  flower  pots  in 
them;  and  the  ground  must  be  painted  and 
gilded." — ^Francis  Berhier. 


^^^^fW^^^^^^^^^^^^^k^h^^h^te 


[Transparent  Stones  of  the  Mosque  of  Os- 
manlu,  at  Totem.] 

"  On  the  south  side  of  the  Mosque  of  Os- 
manlu,  at  Tauris,  there  are  two  great  trans- 
parent stones,  which  look  red  when  the  sun 
shines  on  them.    This,  they  say,  is  a  sort  of 
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alabaater,  nude  hy  the  petrifjing  or  the 
water,  adaj'B  journey  from  Tfturis,  where 
it  soon  h&rdeus  in  a  ditch.  It  is  much  es- 
teemed bj  that  natioD,  who  place  it  on  their 
tombs,  and  make  cups  and  other 
of  it,  which  they  present  as  a  reritj 
pahan." — Gbmei.i.i  Cabebi. 


"  Dc  cost^  du  midi  de  la  Mosqu£e  it  7  a 
deus  grandes  pierres  blanches  et  transpa- 
rentes,  que  le  Soleil  quand  il  donne  dessus 
fait  paroitre  rouges,  et  mesme  qudqae  temps 
^res  qu'il  est  couch^  on  peut  lire  au  tra- 
Ters  par  sa  reTerberatiou.  Cette  sorte  de 
pierre  est  une  espece  d'Albatre,  et  elle  se 
trouve  dans  le  voisinage  de  Tauria. 

"  Au  midi  du  lac  de  Roumi,  but  le  che- 
min  qui  mene  et  une  petite  ville  nomm^ 
Tokoriam,  on  voit  ua  cdtau  qui  s'  abaisse 
insensiblement,  et  dont  le  doux  panchant 
forme  uo  teirein  uni  on  bouillonnent  plu- 
sieurs  sources.  Elles  s'  et«ndent  a  mesure 
qu'  elles  s'eloignent  du  lieu  ou  elles  com- 
mencent  e  se  montrer,  et  la  terre  ou  elles 
coulcnt  a  quclquc  chose  d'assez  slngnlier 
poor  tenir  lieu  entre  nos  remarques.  Elle 
est  de  different  nature ;  la  premiere  terre 
qui  se  leve  sert  a  faire  le  chain ;  celle  qui 
est  au  dessous  est  une  pierre  trou£e  et  spon- 
gieuse  qui  n'est  bonne  a  rien ;  et  celle  qu'' 
trouve  apr^  couuue  un  troieieme  lit,  t 
cette  bcUe  pierre  blanch&tre  et  tronspa. 
rante  au  travers  de  laquelle  on  voit  le  jour 
comme  au  travers  d'une  vitre,  et  qui  1 
bien  taill^  sert  d'omement  aux  an 
Cette  pierre  n'est  proprement  qu"  uni 
gelation  des  eaux  de  ces  sources,  et  il  a'j 
est  trouT^  quelquefois  des  reptiles  couge- 
les.  Le  Gouvemeur  de  la  province  envoja 
en  present  pour  une  grande  raret^  a  Cha- 
Abas  une  de  ces  pierres  ou  il  se  trouva  un 
lezard  d'un  pied  de  long.  Celuj  qui  la  pre- 
senta  au  Gouvemeur  eut  pour  reconnols- 
eance  vingt  tomans,  ou  trois  cens  £cus,  et 
depuis  j'en  ay  offert  roille  pour  la  mesme 
piece.  En  cert^s  endroits  de  la  Provbce 
de  Mazandran,  on  la  mer  Caspie  s'avance 
le  plus  dans  les  terres  de  Perse,  on  trouve 


anssl  de  ces  pierres  congelfes,  mais  en  bien 
moindre  quantity  que  vers  le  lac  de  Rou- 
mi, et  on  Toit  quelquefois  des  morceauz  de 
bois  et  des  vermisse  aux  pois  dans  la  pierre. 
Xaj  eu  la  curiosity  d'apporter  la  charge 
d'un  chamean,  c'est  a  dire  pres  de  dix  quin- 
taux  de  ces  pierres  transparentes,  et  je  les 
ay  laissSes  e  Marseille  jusqu'a  ce  que  j'aje 
v&  a  quoy  je  pourray  mieox  les  emplojer." 

T&VKKHIBB. 


£Mena  and  the  Brahmins.'} 
Herd  plainly  attributes  a  divine  power 
t«  the  Brahmins.  A  priest  who  well  knows 
the  law,  needs  not  complain  to  the  king  of 
any  grievous  injury ;  since  even  by  his  own 
power  he  may  chastise  those  who  iiy'nre 
him.  His  own  power,  which  depends  on 
himself,  is  mightier  tlun  the  royal  power, 
which  depends  on  other  men  :  by  his  own 
might,  therefore,  may  a  Brahmin  coerce  his 
foes.  He  may  use  without  hesitation  the 
powerful  charms  revealed  to  At'harvan,  and 
by  him  to  Angiras,  for  speech  is  the  wea- 
pon of  a  Brahmin,  with  that  he  may  destroy 
his  oppressors.— Ch.  11.31-2-3. 


[^Who  are  hat  aeeording  to  the  Koran^ 
"  Thet  are  lost  who  reject,  as  a  false- 
hood, the  meeting  of  God  in  the  next  life, 
until  the  hour  Cometh  suddenly  upon  them. 
Then  will  they  say,  AIss  t  for  that  we  have 
behaved  ourselves  negligently  in  our  life- 
time: and  they  shall  carry  their  burdens  on 
their  backs  ;  will  it  not  be  evil  which  they 
shall  be  loaden  with  P  "-^Koran,  ch.  6. 

On  this  passage  Saia  has  the  following 
note : — "  When  an  Infidel  comes  forth  from 
his  grave,"  says  JALi.Ai.o'DDni,  "hia  works 
shaU  be  represented  to  him  under  the  ugliest 
form  that  ever  he  beheld,  having  a  most  de- 
formed countenance,  a  filthy  smell,  and  a 
disagreeable  voice ;  so  that  he  diall  cry  out, 
God  defend  me  from  thee,  what  art  thonF 
I  never  saw  anything  more  detftat*fcfer  "^o 


which  the  figure  will  answer,  "  Why  dost 
thou  wonder  at  my  ugliness  ?  I  am  thy  evil 
works ;  thou  didst  ride  upon  me  while  thou 
wast  in  the  world,  but  now  I  will  ride  upon 
thee,  and  thou  shalt  carry  me.**  And  imme- 
diately it  shall  get  upon  him ;  and  whatever 
he  shall  meet  shall  terrify  him  and  say, 
*'  Hail,  thou  enemy  of  God,  thou  art  he  who 
was  meant  (by  these  words  of  the  Koran,) 
and  they  shall  carry  their  burdens  on  their 
backs ;  will  it  not  be  evil  which  they  shall 
be  loaden  with  ?  " 

Consistent  with  this  doctrine  was  what 
Mohamed  taught,  that  whoever  defrauded 
another  should,  on  the  day  of  judgement, 
carry  his  fraudulent  purchase  publicly  on 
his  neck.  "  He  who  defraudeth,"  says  the 
Koran,  *^  shall  bring  with  him  what  he  hath 
defrauded  any  one  of,  on  the  day  of  the  re- 
surrection."—Ch.  3. 


^»*«*»»»«*w»«*w»^*«^/\«^^ 


) 


{^Superstition  on  an  EclipseJ] 

"  At  the  time  when  the  eclipse  was  to  ap- 
pear, I  went  up  to  the  terrace  of  my  house, 
which  was  situate  on  the  side  of  the  river 
GemnOy  thence  I  saw  both  sides  of  the  river, 
for  near  a  league  in  length ;  covered  with 
the  heathen  idolaters,  that  stood  in  the  wa- 
ter up  to  their  girdle,  demurely  looking  up 
into  the  sky,  to  the  end  that  they  might 
plunge  and  wash  themselves  at  the  moment 
when  the  eclipse  should  begin.  The  little 
boys  and  girls  were  stark  naked,  the  men 
were  almost  so  too,  but  that  they  had  a  kind 
of  scarf  roimd  about  their  thighs,  to  cover 
their  nakedness ;  and  the  married  women, 
together  with  the  yoimg  maids  that  were  not 
above  six  or  seven  years  old,  were  covered 
with  a  single  cloth.  Persons  of  condition, 
as  the  rajas,  and  the  serrahs  or  exchangers, 
the  bankers,  jewellers,  and  other  great  mer- 
chants, were  most  of  them  gone  to  the  other 
side  of  the  water  with  all  their  family,  and 
had  there  put  up  their  tents,  and  fastened 
in  the  river  certain  kanates,  which  are  a 
kind  of  skreens,  to  perform  their  ceremo- 
nies, and  conveniently  to  wash  themselves. 


with  their  wives,  so  as  not  to  be  seen  by 
others.  These  idolaters  no  sooner  saw  the 
eclipse  b^in,  but  they  raised  a  great  cry, 
and  all  at  once  plunged  themselves  wholly 
into  the  water,  I  know  not  how  many  times, 
one  after  another ;  standing  up  afterwards 
in  the  water,  and  lifting  up  their  hands  and 
eyes  to  heaven,  muttering  and  praying  with 
great  devotion,  and  from  time  to  time  tak- 
ing water  with  their  hands,  which  they 
threw  up  towards  the  sun,  bowing  down 
their  heads  very  low,  moving  and  turning 
their  arms  and  hands  sometimes  one  way, 
sometimes  another,  and  thus  continuing 
their  plunging,  praying,  and  apishness,  un- 
to the  end  of  this  eclipse :  at  which  time 
every  one  retired,  casting  some  pieces  of 
silver  a  good  way  off  into  the  water,  and 
giving  alms  to  the  Brahmins,  who  failed  not 
to  be  at  the  ceremony.  I  took  notice  that 
at  their  going  out  of  the  water,  they  all  took 
new  clothes,  that  were  laid  ready  for  them, 
folded  up  on  the  sand,  and  that  many  of  the 
devouter  sort  left  there  their  old  garments 
for  the  Brahmins,  and  in  this  manner  I  saw 
from  my  terrace  this  great  solemnity  of  the 
eclipse.** — ^Francis  Bermieb. 

Bernies  saw  an  equal,  or  indeed  greater 
degree  of  superstition,  manifested  at  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun,  in  France  in  1654.  "  Some 
bought  drugs  against  the  eclipse,  others 
kept  themselves  close  in  the  dark  in  their 
caves  and  their  well-closed  chambers,  others 
cast  themselves  in  great  multitudes  into  the 
churches :  those  apprehending  some  malign 
and  dangerous  influence,  and.  these  believ- 
ing that  they  were  come  to  the  last  day, 
and  that  the  eclipse  would  shake  the  foun- 
dations of  nature,  and  overturn  it,  notwith- 
standing anything  that  the  Gassendis,  Ro- 
bervals,  and  many  other  famous  philoso- 
phers could  say  or  write  against  this  per- 
suasion, when  they  demonstrate,  that  this 
eclipse  was  of  the  same  nature  with  so  many 
others  that  had  preceded  without  any  mis- 
chief, and  that  it  was  a  known  accident, 
foreseen  and  ordinary,  which  had  nothing 
peculiar.** 
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IMoriid  Chaagtfor  eommitUd  Sifu-I 
"  SoMB  evil-minded  peraons,  for  Bins  com- 
mitted in  this  life,  and  some  for  bad  sctioiu 
in  a  preceding  at&te,  suffer  a  morbid  cbange 
in  Uieir  bodies.  A  stealer  of  gold  trom  a 
Brahmin  btu  whitlows  on  his  nails ;  a  drinker 
of  spints,  black  teeth ;  the  slajer  of  a  Brah- 
min, a  marasmus;  the  violator  of  his  gvnt't 
bed,  a  defonuit;  in  the  generative  organs ; 
a  malignant  informer,  fetid  ulcers  in  his  nos- 
trils ;  a  false  detractor,  stinging  breath ;  a 
stealer  of  grain,  the  defect  of  some  limb ;  a 
mixer  of  bad  wares  with  good,  some  redun- 
dant member ;  a  stealer  of  dressed  grain, 
djapepsia ;  a  stealer  of  bolj  words,  or  an 
unauthoriEed  reader  of  the  scriptures, 
dnmbness ;  a  stealer  of  clothes,  leprosj;  a 
horse- stealer,  lameness;  the  stealer  of  a 
tamp,  total  blindness  ;  the  mischievous  ex- 
tinguisher of  it,  blindness  in  one  eye ;  a  de- 
lighter  in  hurting  sentient  creatures,  perpe- 
tual Illness  ;  an  adulterer,  windy  swellings 
in  his  limbs.  Thus,  according  to  the  diver- 
sitj  of  actions,  are  bom  men  despised  by 
the  good,  stupid,  dumb,  blind,  deaf,  and 
deformed."  —  In^.  of  Menu,  ch.  II,  p.  48- 
23. 


[The  Evil  Spirit,  MaAlahatSor.'] 
"  The  EvU  Spirit,  MAheEshasddr,  in  the 
disgnise  of  a  buffalo,  as  the  name  imports, 
fought  with  EendrK  and  his  celestial  bands 
for  a  hundred  jeare,  defeated  him  and  usurp- 
ed his  throne.  The  vanquished  spirits  being 
banished  the  heavens,  and  doomed  to  wander 
the  earth,  after  a  while  assemble,  with  their 
chief  Eendrft  at  their  head,  and  resolve  to 
laj  their  grievances  before  VE£shn6S  and 
SeSv.  Conducted  by  Brihma,  tbej  repair 
intothepreaenceofthose  deities,  who  heard 
their  complaints  with  compassion;  and 
their  anger  was  so  violent  against  MfthiS- 
■hasAdr,  that  a  kind  of  flame  issued  from 
thur  mouths,  and  from  the  mouths  of  the 
rest  of  the  principal  gods,  of  which  was 
formed  a  goddess  of  inexpressible  beau- 
ty, with  ten  arms,  and  each  hand  holtUng  a 


different  weapon.  This  was  a  transfigura- 
tion of  Bhftwanee,  the  consort  of  S££v,  un- 
der which  she  is  generally  called  Ddfir^. 
She  is  sent  against  the  usurper.  She  mounts 
her  lion,  the  gif^  of  the  Mountain  HSSma- 
Ifty,  the  ttioiBg,  and  attacks  the  monster, 
who  shifU  his  form  repeatedly ;  till  at  length 
the  goddess  planteth  her  foot  upon  his  head, 
and  cuts  it  off  with  a  single  stroke  of  her 
sword.  Immediately  the  upper  part  of  a 
human  body  issues  through  the  neck  of  the 
headless  buffalo,  and  aims  a  stroke,  which 
being  warded  off  by  the  Lion  with  his  right 
paw,  Dddrgi  puts  an  end  to  the  combat,  by 
piercing  him  through  the  heart  with  a 
spear." — Wiuuhb.  AMiatie  Bemarchei. 

"  Whbh  the  foot  of  the  goddess  was,  idi'(A 
its  titthling  ornament*,  planted  upon  the  bead 
of  MftheeshSsOdr,  all  the  bloom  of  the  new- 
blown  flower  of  the  fountain  was  dispersed 
with  disgrace  by  its  superior  beauty.  May 
that  foot,  radiant  tcith  a  fringe  ofrtfiHgerd 
beam*  iimingfrom  iUpvre  bright  luib,  en- 
due you  with  a  steady  and  an  unexampled 
devotion,  offered  up  with  fruits,  and  shew 
yon  the  way  to  dignity  and  wealth." — Ibid. 


IHonei/  of  the  Date  Tree,"] 
"  It  is  usual  for  persons  of  better  fashion 
in  this  country,  to  entertain  their  guests 
upon  a  marriage,  at  the  birth  of  a  child,  or 
upon  other  extraordinary  occasions,  with 
the  honey,  as  they  call  it,  of  the  date  tree. 
This  they  procure  by  cutting  off  the  head 
of  one  of  the  more  vigorous  kinds,  and 
scouping  the  top  of  the  trunk  into  the  shape 
of  a  bason.  When  the  sap  ascends,  it  lodg> 
eth  in  this  cavity,  during  the  first  week  or 
fortnight,  at  the  rate  of  three  quarts  or  a 
gallon  a  day,  after  which  the  quantity  daily 
diminisheth,  and  at  the  end  of  six  weeks, 
or  two  months,  the  juices  are  entirely  con- 
sumed, the  tree  becomes  dry,  serving  only 
for  fire-wood  or  timber.  This  liqoor,  which 
hath  a  more  luscious  sweetness  than  honey, 
is  of  the  consistence  of  a  thva  «^T^-^,''sa.> 
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quickly  groweth  tart  and  ropy,  acquiring 
an  intoxicating  quality,  and  giving  by  dis- 
tillation an  agreeable  spirit,  steam,  or  ar&- 
ky,  according  to  the  general  name  of  these 
people  for  all  hot  and  strong  liquors,  ex- 
tracted by  the  alembic.** — Shaw. 

A  LiQUOB  of  the  same  kind  is  used  in  the 
East  Indies.  "  In  a  village  near  Surat," 
says  Mandblslo,  "  we  found  some  Terry, 
which  is  a  liquor  drawn  out  of  the  palm 
trees,  and  drunk  of  it  in  cups  made  of  the 
leaves  of  the  same  tree.  To  get  out  the 
juice,  they  go  up  to  the  top  of  the  tree, 
where  they  make  an  incision  in  the  bark, 
and  fasten  under  it  an  earthen  pot,  which 
they  leave  there  all  night,  in  which  time  it 
is  filled  with  a  certain  sweet  liquor  very 
pleasant  to  the  taste.  They  get  out  some 
also  in  the  day  time,  but  that  corrupts  im- 
mediately, and  is  good  only  for  vinegar, 
which  is  all  the  use  they  make  of  it.** 


WM^^^^AA^^^^A^^^^A^A^ 


[The  Buddha  Avatar.'] 

**  When  Buddha  Avatar  descended  from 
the  region  of  souls,  in  the  month  of  Magh, 
and  entered  the  body  of  Mahamaya,  the 
wife  of  Sootah  Danna,  Raja  of  Cailas,  her 
womb  suddenly  assumed  the  appearance  of 
clear  transparent  crystal,  in  which  Buddha 
appeared,  beautiful  as  a  flower,  kneeling 
and  reclining  on  his  hands.  After  ten 
months  and  ten  days  of  her  pregnancy  had 
elapsed,  Mahamaya  solicited  permission 
from  her  husband  the  Raja,  to  visit  her  fa- 
ther :  in  conformity  to  which,  the  roads  were 
directed  to  be  repaired,  and  made  clear  for 
her  journey ;  fruit  trees  were  planted,  wa- 
ter-vessels placed  on  the  road-side,  and 
great  illuminations  prepared  for  the  occa- 
sion. Mahamaya  then  commenced  her  jour « 
ney,  and  arrived  at  a  garden  adjoining  to 
the  road,  where  inclination  led  her  to  walk 
and  gather  flowers.  At  this  time,  being  sud- 
denly attacked  with  the  pains  of  child-birth, 
she  laid  hold  on  the  trees  for  support,  which 
declined  their  boughs  at  the  instant,  for  the 


purpose  of  concealing  her  person,  while  she 
was  delivered  of  the  child ;  at  which  junc- 
ture Brahma  himself  attended  with  a  golden 
vessel  in  his  hand,  on  which  he  laid  the 
child,  and  delivered  it  to  Indra.**  —  Shobs. 
Asiatic  Researches. 


^^^*W^^^^kA^MA^^^NA^^k#^ 


IThe  Climacteric  of  the  Palm  Tree,] 

*^  I  WAS  informed  that  the  Palm  Tree  is 
in  its  greatest  vigour  about  thirty  years  af- 
ter transplantation,  and  that  it  continu- 
eth  in  full  vigour  seventy  years  longer, 
bearing  yearly  all  this  time,  fifteen  or  twenty 
clusters  of  dates,  each  of  them  fifteen  or 
twenty  pounds  weight.  After  this  period 
they  b^in  gradually  to  moulder  and  pine 
away,  usually  falling  about  the  latter  end 
of  their  second  century.  They  require  no 
other  culture  and  attendance  than  to  be 
well  watered  once  in  four  or  five  days,  and 
to  have  the  lower  boughs  plucked  off  when- 
ever they  begin  to  droop  and  wither.**— 
Shaw. 


i^^V^^^^^^^^^N^^^V%^»»^^S^ 


[^ShagreetiJ] 

*^  C*E8T  "k  Tauris  ou  se  fait  la  plus  grande 
partie  des  peaux  de  chagrin  qui  se  consu- 
ment  en  Perse ;  et  il  s*y  en  consume  nne 
grande  quantity,  n*y  ayant  personne  hon 
les  paysans  qui  n*ait  des  botes  et  des  sou- 
liers  de  chagrin.  Ces  peaux  se  font  du  coir 
de  cheval,  d*asne  ou  de  mule,  et  seulement 
du  derriere  de  la  beste,  et  celuy  qui  se  fait 
de  la  peau  de  Tasne^a  le  plus  beau  grain.** 
— Tavebnieb.^ 


^^^^^^^^^A^^^^^^^^p^^^^^v 


IMale  and  Female  Palm  Trees.] 

"  It  b  well  known  that  the  Palm  Trees 
are  male  and  female,  and  that  the  fruit  wiU 

1  **  Cufsh  Sagri  I  have  translated  Shagreen 
slippers ;  the  word  Shagreen  being  probably  de- 
rived from  Sagri.  Sagri  is  the  slan  of  the  wild 
ass's  back." — Hajji  Baba  in  Englandy  toI.  %  p. 
125.    J.  W.  W. 
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be  drf  and  insipid  without  a  previous  com- 
municfttion  with  the  male.  In  the  month  of 
March  or  April,  therefore,  when  the  sheatlu 
tiat  enclose  the  ^oung  clusters  of  the  flow- 
er»  and  fruit,  i.  e.  of  the  male  and  female, 
begin  to  open,  at  wliich  time  the  dates  are 
formed  and  the  flowers  are  mealj;  thej 
take  a  sprig  or  two  of  the  maie  cluster,  and 
insert  it  into  the  sheath  of  the  female,  or 
else  thej  take  a  whole  cluster  of  the  mole 
tree,  and  sprinkle  the  farina  of  it  over  se- 
verJ  clusters  of  the  female.  The  latter 
practice  is  common  in  Egjpt,  where  thev 
have  a  number  of  males,  but  the  trees  of 
this  country  (Barbarj,)  are  impregnated 
by  the  former  method,  where  one  male  ia 
sufficient  to  impregnate  four  or  five  hun- 
dred females. 

"  The  AiVicatiB  call  this  operation 
Dthuckar,  which  we  may  render  the  fce- 
cundating.  The  same  word  is  likewise  used, 
instead  of  the  ancient  caprifieatio,  for  the 
suspending  a  few  figs  of  the  male  or  wild 
fig  tree  upon  the  females,  that  their  fruit 
may  not  drop  off  or  degenerate." — Ibid. 


[^Hindoo  Melapkytical  ThrologyJ\ 
"  I  will,  only  detain  you  with  a  few  re- 
marks on  that  metaphysical  theology  which 
has  been  professed  immemorially  by  a  nu- 
merous sect  of  Persians  and  Hindus,  vras 
carried  in  part  into  Greece,  and  prevails 
even  now  among  the  learned  Mussulmans, 
who  sometimes  aTow  it  without  reserve. 
The  modem  philosophers  of  this  persuasion 
are  called  Sufit,  either  from  the  Greek  word 
for  a  sage,  or  from  the  woollen  mantle, 
which  they  used  to  wear  in  some  provinces 
of  Persia :  their  fundamental  tenets  are, 
that  nothing  exists  absolutely  but  Godj 
that  the  human  soul  is  an  emanation  from 
bis  essence,  and  though  divided  for  a  time 
from  its  heavenly  source,  will  be  finally  re- 
united with  it ;  that  the  highest  possible 
happiness  will  arise  from  its  reunion,  and 
that  the  chief  good  of  mankind,  in  this  tran- 
sitory world,  consists  in  as  perfect  a  union 


with  the  Eternal  Spirit  as  the  incumbrances 
of  a  mortal  frame  will  allow ;  that  for  this 
purpose  they  should  break  all  connection 
(or  toaUvk,  as  they  call  it,)  with  extrinsic 
objects,  and  pass  through  life  without  at- 
tachments, as  a  swimmer  in  the  ocean  strikes 
freely  wi^out  the  impediment  of  clothes; 
that  they  should  be  straight  and  free  as  the 
cypress,  whose  fruit  is  hardly  perceptible, 
and  not  sink  under  a  load,  like  fruit-trees 
attached  to  a  trellia ;  that  if  mere  earthly 
charms  have  power  to  influence  the  soul, 
the  ideaof  celestial  beauty  must  overwhelm 
it  in  extatick  delight ;  that  for  want  of  apt 
words  to  express  the  Divine  perfections, 
and  the  ardour  of  devolion,  we  must  bor- 
row such  expressions  as  approach  the  near- 
est to  our  ideas,  and  speak  of  beauty  and 
love  in  a  transcendent  and  mystical  sense ; 
that,  like  a  seed  torn  from  ite  native  bank, 
like  wax  separate<l  from  its  delicious  honey, 
the  soul  of  man  bewails  its  disunion  with 
melancholy  muaick,  and  sheds  burning  tears, 
like  the  lighted  taper,  waiting  passionately 
for  the  moment  of  its  extinction  as  a  disen- 
gagement from  earthly  trammels,  and  the 
means  of  returning  to  its  only  Beloved. 
Such,  in  part,  (for  I  omit  the  minuter  and 
more  subtile  metaphysicks  of  the  Siffi», 
which  are  mentioned  in  the  Dabittan)  is  the 
wild  and  enthusiastick  religion  of  the  mo- 
dern Persian  poets,  especially  of  the  Hdfiz^ 
and  the  great  Mmdavi :  such  is  the  system  of 
the  Vedanti  philosophers,  and  best  lyrick 
poets  of  India ;  and  as  it  was  a  system  of 
the  highest  antiquity  in  both  nations,  it  may 
be  added  to  the  many  other  proofs  of  an 
immemorial  affinity  between  them."  —  SiB 
TV.  JOHBS. 


[Z«t  CharUUiau  a  Soroche^ 
A  Baroehe  les  Anglois  ont  un  fort  beau 
logia,  et  je  me  souviens  qu*  y  arrivant  un 
jour  en  revenant  d'Agra  i  Snrate  avec  le 
President  des  Anglois,  il  vint  aussi-tost  des 
Charlatans  luy  demander  s'il  vouloit  qu'  ils 
Iny  montrossent  quelques  tours  de  leur  ow:*- 
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tier,  ce  qu*il  eut  la  curiosity  de  Yoir.    La 
premiere  chose  qu*ils  firent  fiit  d*alliimer 
un  grand  feu,  et  de  faire  rougir  des  chaines 
de  fer  dont  ils  8*entortillerent  le  corps,  fai- 
sant  semblant  quails  en  ressentoient  quel- 
que  douleur,  mais  n*en  recevant  au  fond 
aucun  dommage.    En  suite  ils  prirent  un 
petit  morceau  de  bois,  et  Tajant  plants  en 
terre  ils  demanderent  ^  quelqu*un  de  la 
compagnie  quel  fruit  il  vouloit  avoir.     On 
leur  dit  que  Ton  souhaitoit  des  Mengues^ 
et  alors  un  de  ces  Charlatans  se  couvrant 
d*un  linceul  s*accroupit  contre  terre  jusqu*a 
cinq  ou   six  reprises.    <reus  la  curiosity 
de  monter  'k  une  chambre  pour  voir  d*en- 
haut  par  une  ouverture  du  linceul  ce  que 
cet  homme  faisoit,  et  j*apperceus  que  se 
coupant  la  chair  sous  les  aisselles  avec  un 
raisoir,  il  frotoit  de  son  sang  le  morceau  de 
bois.  A  chaque  fois  qu*il  se  relevoit  le  bois 
croissoit  a  veik  d^oeil,  et  ^  la  trois^me  il  en 
sortit  des  branches  avec  des  bourgeons.   A 
la  quatri^me  fois  Tarbre  fut  convert  de  feii- 
illes,  et  k  la  cinqui^me  on  luj  vit  des  fleurs. 
Le  President  des  Anglois  avoit  alors  son 
Ministre  avec  luy,  Tajant  mene  k  Amada- 
bat  pour  baptiser  un  enfant  du  Commandeur 
Hollandois  dont  il  avoit  est^  pri^  d*estre  le 
Parrain;  car  il  faut  remarquer  que  les  Hol- 
landois ne  tiennent  point  des  Ministres  que 
dans  les  lieux  ou  ils  ont  ensemble  des  mar- 
chands  et  des  soldats.    Le  Ministre  Anglois 
avoit  protest^  d*abord  qu*il  ne  pouvoit  con- 
sentir  que  des  Chretiens  assistassent  k  de 
semblables  spectacles,  et  d^s  qu*il  eut  veii 
que  d*im  morceau  de  bois  sec  ces  gens-la 
faisoient  venir  en  moins  d^une  demi-heure 
un  arbre  de  quatre  ou  cinq  pieds  de  haut 
avec  des  feiiilles  et  des  fleurs  comme  au 
printemps,  il  se  mit  en  devoir  de  Taller  rom- 
pre,  et  dit  hautement  qu*il  ne  donneroit  ja- 
mais la  conunimion  k  aucun  de  ceux  qui  de- 
meureroient  davantage  \  voir  de  pareilles 
choses.    Cela  obligea  le  President  de  con- 
gedier  ces  Charlatans." — Tayermieb. 


[The  gorgeous  heretical  Mosque  of  Tawris.l 

**  La  plus  superbe  de  toutes  les  Mosquees 
et  la  plus  belle  qui  soit  a  Tauris  est  en  sor- 
tant  de  la  ville  sur  le  chemin  d' Ispahan. 
Les  Persans  Tabandonnent  et  la  tiennent 
immonde  comme  une  Mosquee  d*heretiques, 
ayant  ^t^  b&tie  par  les  Sounnis,  sectateurs 
d^Omar.    C^est  un  grand  b&timent  d'une 
tres-belle  structure,  et  dont  la  face  qui  est 
de  cinquante  pas  est  relev^e  de  huit  marches 
de  Tassiette  du  chemin.    H  est  revetu  par 
dehors  de  hriques  vemissies  de  differentet 
couleurs;  et  par  dedans  ome  de  belles  pein- 
tures  a  1^  Moresque,  et  d*une  infinite  de 
chifires  et  lettres  Arabes  en  or  et  azur.  Des 
deux  c6tes  de  la  facade  il  7  a  deux  Mina- 
rets ou  tours  fort  hautes,  mais  qui  ont  pea 
de  grosseur,  et  dans  lesquelles  toutesfois  on 
a  pratique  un  escalier.  EUes  sont  aussi  re- 
vetues  de  ces  briques  vemiss^,  ce  qvi  est 
Vomemeni  qiion  donne  en  Perse  a  la  pbupart 
des  beaux  batimens^  et  chacune  est  termini 
par  une  boule  taill^  en  turban  de  la  ma- 
niere  que  le  portent  les  Persans.     La  porte 
de  la  Mosqu^  n*a  que  quatre  pieds  de  large, 
et  est  taill^e  dans  une  grande  pierre  blanche 
et  transparente,  de  vingt-quatre  pieds  de 
haut  et  de  douze  de  large,  ce  qui  paroit 
beaucoup  au  milieu  de  cette  grande  fagade. 
Du  vestibule  de  la  Mosqude  on  entre  dans 
le  grand  d6me  de  trente-six  pas  de  diame- 
tre,  elev^  sur  douze  piliers  qui  Tappuyent 
par  dedans,  seize  autres  le  soutenans  par 
dehors,  et  ces  piliers  sont  fort  hauts  et  de 
six  pieds  en  quarr^.    H  y  a  en  bas  une  ba- 
lustrade qui  regne  au  tour,  avec  des  portes 
pour  passer  d*un  coste  a  Tautre,  et  ie  pied 
de  chaque  piUer  de  la  balustrade  de  qui  est 
de  marbre  blanc  est  creuse  en  petHes  nickes 
a  rez  du  pavi  de  la  Mosquie,  pour  y  meitre 
les  souliers  qiCon  oste  toujours  pour  y  enirer, 
Ce  dome  est  rSvetu  par  dedans  de  carreasa 
d^un  beau  vemis  de  plusieurs  couleurs^  avec 
quantity  de  fleurons,  de  chifres  et  lettres, 
et  d'autres  moresques  en  relief,  le  tout  si 
bien  peint  et  si  bien  dor^  et  ajust6  avec  tant 
d*art,  qu*il  semble  que  ce  ne  soit  qu*une 
piece  et  un  pur  ouvrage  du  cizeau.    De  ce 
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dfime  on  piisse  dana  un  autre  plus  petit, 
nais  qui  est  plus  beau  en  bod  espece.  D  j 
a  au  fond  une  grand  pierre,  de  la  nature  de 
ceJle  de  la  facade,  blanclie  et  transparent^, 
et  talllce  comine  une  maniere  de  port«  qui 
ne  B'ouvre  point.  Ce  dome  o'a  point  de  pi- 
liers,  mala  a  ta  hauteur  de  hull  pieds  il  est 
tout  de  marbre  blanc,  et  on  y  vole  des  pler- 
ree  d'une  loogeur  et  d'une  laif  eur  prodigi- 
ense :  toute  la  coupe  est  un  email  violet  ou 
gout  peintes  toutes  sortcs  de  deurs  pktee. 
Mais  le  dehors  dea  deux  domes  est  convert 
de  ces  biiquea  vemUs^ea  avec  des  fleurons 
en  relief.  Sur  le  premier  ce  sont  des  fleu- 
rons blancs  a  fond  vert,  et  Bur  le  second 
des  ftolles  blanches  a  fond  nolr,  et  ces  dl' 
verses  couleurs  frapcnt  agrvablement  la 
veUe."— Ibid. 


{Tht  Bamboo.'\ 
"  At  some  diatance  the  Bamboo  looks 
like  our  willow.  "Tn  a  reed  which  grows 
OS  high  as  the  tallest  trees,  and  shoots  ont 
branches,  furnished  with  leaves  like  those 
of  the  olive.  The;  make  the  most  delight- 
ful arenues,  in  which  the  wind  murmurs 
inceasantly.  It  grows  fast,  and  Its  canes  may 
be  applied  to  the  same  uses  as  the  branches 
of  osier.  There  are  manj  India  pictures  in 
which  this  reed  Is  badly  enough  represent- 
ed."— St.  Pubbs.  ItU  o/Franee. 


ITke  aeneration  o/Brakma.} 
"  Tub  world  was  all  darkness,  undiscem- 
able,  undlstinguiehable,  altogether  at  in  a 
profeund  sleep,  till  the  self-existent  invi- 
sible God,  making  it  ntanifeat  with  five  ele- 
ments and  other  glorions  forms,  perfectly 
dispelled  the  gloom.  He,  desiring  to  raise 
np  TaricuB  creatures,  by  an  emanation  irom 
his  own  glory,  first  created  the  waters, 
and  impressed  them  with  a  power  of  mo- 
tion, by  that  power  was  produced  a  golden 
egg,  blazing  like  a  thousand  suns,  in  which 
was  bom  Brahma,  self- existing,  the  great 


parent  of  all  rational  beings.  The  waters 
are  called  rUira,  since  they  are  the  offiprlng 
of  JVimi  or  Inaara,  and  thence  was  Nam- 
yana  named,  because  his  first  agana,  or  mov- 
ing, was  on  them. 

"  That  which  Is  the  invisible  cause,  eter- 
nal, self-existing,  but  unperceived,  becom- 
ing masculine  Jrom  neuter,  la  celebrated 
among  all  creatures  by  the  name  otBrak- 
ma.  That  God  having  dwelt  in  the  Egg 
through  revolving  years,  himself  meditating 
on  himself,  divided  it  into  two  equal  parts, 
and  from  those  halves  formed  the  heavens 
and  the  earth,  placing  In  the  midst  the  sub- 
til ether,  the  eight  points  of  the  world,  and 
the  permanent  receptacle  of  waters." — A^- 
aUc  Retearchee.  Sik  W.  Jdhbs.  From  tbe 
Munaiia  Stalra. 


{The  Magician  Siribto  atul  the  prophetic 

Bird.] 
"  At  the  foot  of  a  mountain  close  to  the 
banks  of  Nile,  called  Giebal-ellhelr,  the 
mountain  of  the  bird,  are  the  ruins  of  the 
city  Sibiria,  which  they  will  have  to  be  built 
by  the  magician  Siribio,  and  that  over  one 
of  its  gates  there  was  an  idol  of  thai  name. 
They  further  affirm,  that  the  magician,  by 
his  art,  set  up  a  bird  on  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain, which  in  a  fruitful  season  turned  his 
head  towards  the  river,  and  In  time  of  scar- 
city, towards  the  desert,  and  that  when  any 
Invasion  of  enemies  was  at  hand,  it  turned 
towards  that  part  from  whence  they  were 
to  come,  clapping  its  wings,  and  crying  very 
loud  to  give  the  citizens  notice." — Gbmbixi 

SoifitiKi  gives  a  more  probable,  and  less 
poetical  explanation  of  the  name.  "Moun- 
tains of  sand  and  of  rock  elevated  and  hewn 
perpendicularly,  present  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  Nile,  the  course  of  which  they  ci 
tracted,  a  chain  of  Impregnable  ramparts. 
They  extend  themselves  to  a  distance  by 
Immense  and  frequent  intersections  into  the 
desert,  the  horrors  of  which  they  au^nentv  L 
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and  the  river  washing  them  with  its  current, 
imperceptiblj  undenniiies  their  foundation. 
These  loft;  maases  of  stone  advance  some- 
times into  the  Nile,  so  as  to  render  the 
struts  which  thej  thereby  form,  verj  dan- 
gerous for  navigation.  In  other  places  the; 
resemble  natural  fortresses,  which  would  be 
in  realitj  abundantly  sufficient  to  defend 
the  passage  of  the  Nile.  Refusing  to  har- 
bour any  human  being,  these  barren  and 
horrible  mountains  are  the  domaio  of  a  mul- 
titude of  birds,  who  have  there  fixed  their 
habitation,  where  thej  never  meet  with  an; 
disturbance,  and  from  whence  the;  spread 
themselves  over  the  waters,  and  through 
the  country,  to  search  for  pre;  and  for  pas- 
ture. The  name  of  Dajebel  el  Teir,  the 
ffiountun  of  the  birds,  given  to  this  chun 
of  rocks,  indicates  with  what  sort  of  inha- 
bitants it  is  peopled." 


"  SoBBET,  il  Be  fut  de  plusieurs  manieres. 
Celu;  qui  est  le  plus  commun  en  Turquie 
approche  de  noetre  limonade,  mois  il  ;  a 
fort  peu  d'eaui  il  est  presque  tout  de  jus 
de  Union  ou  de  citron  avec  le  Sucre,  Tambre 
et  le  muse,  lis  en  font  d'uDe  autre  fafon 
qu'  ile  estiment  fort,  avec  une  eau  distillee 
de  la  fleur  d'une  plonte  qui  croist  dans  des 
^tangs  et  rivi^es,  et  qui  a  la  figure  d'un 
fer  de  dieval.  Ces  fleurs  sont  Jaunes,  et 
s'appellent  Nulonfer,  Mais  le  Sorbet  doDt 
ile  font  le  plus  de  cas,  et  que  boit  le  Grand 
Seigneur,  de  mesme  que  let  Bachas  et  au- 
tres  Grands  de  la  Porte,  est  fait  avec  la 
Tiolete  et  te  sucre,  et  il  j  entre  fort  pen 
de  jus  de  citron.  La  neige  et  U  glace  ne 
manquent  point  pour  refi^chir  toules  ces 
liqueurs,  et  les  Turcs  cherchent  plus  la  de- 
ticatesse  dans  le  bmvage  que  dans  les  vi- 
■ndes." — Tavxkribju 


[TTiW  t'n  the  Desert  the  Amompamment  of 
Water  and  Good  Cheer.'] 
"  Il  faut  remarquer  que  si  dans  le  desert 
on  trouvoit  par  tout  du  boU,  on  tronveroit 
par  tout  au  voisinage  des  eaux  dequoj  faire 
bonne  chere,  veu  la  quantity  de  duns,  dc 
livres,  et  de  perdris ;  et  sur  tout  de  livrei 
qui  vienuent  passer  cntre  les  pieds  des 
chameaux  et  que  les  chameliera  assomment 
souvent  a  coups  de  boston.  Mais  sans  hois 
la  cuisine  ne  fieut  estre  que  tres-froid,  et  le 
gifaier  que  tres- inutile,  ne  servant  alors  que 
de  divertissement  a  la  veu)!,  sans  que  le 
ventre  s'en  pulsse  sentir." — Tavebhieb. 


{The  Difference  between  the  ditbmi Protptel 
and  the  Interior  ofAtiatie  Cttw*.j 
"  But  the  ideas  of  splendor,  suggested 
b;  a  distant  prospect  of  the  cit;,  usuall; 
subside  upon  entering  the  gates.  The 
streets,  on  account  of  the  high  stone  walls 
on  each  hand,  appear  gloom;  and  more 
narrow  than  the;  reall;  are:  some  even 
containing  the  beet  private  houses,  seem 
little  better  than  allejs  winding  among  the 
melanchol;  walls  of  nunneries ;  for  a  few 
high  windows  guarded  with  lattices  are  onl; 
visible,  and  silence  and  solitude  reign  over 
all.  The  shops  make  a  mean  appearance ; 
the  baths  and  fountains  are  unadorned 
buildings ;  and  the  mosques,  as  well  as  the 
palaces,  striking  the  e;e  transient!;  through 
the  court  gates,  contribute  little,  on  a  cur- 
sor;  view,   to   the   embellishment   of  the 

"  Of  all  these  disadvantages  Aleppo  par- 
takes in  common  with  most  other  Turkish 
cities." — ^Rcsau- 


lOintntenb  o/Siam.} 

Ik  Siam  "  the;  anoint  themselvea  with 

perfiuned  confectures,   made   of   fragrant 

spices  and  herbs.    Some  of  them  I  have 

known  use  an  o;ntment  made  of  X;lalo^ 
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or,  wood  of  aloes,  sandal,  musk,  and  amber- 
greece,  tempered  with  rose-water,  which 
besides  the  delectable  odour  it  renders,  is  a 
great  preservative  against  epidemical  and 
pestilential  airs." — The  Voiages  and  Travels 
of  John  Struys,  done  out  of  Dutch^  by  John 
MoBBisoN.  1684. 


^^^^»^>^^^»^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


[The  EuphrateSy  the  Kars,  and  the  Araxes, 
Mahommetan  Dread  of  Christian  DefUe' 
mentJ] 

**  L^EuPHBATE  prend  sa  source  au  Nord 
d*£rzerom,  c*est  une  chose  admirable  de 
voir  la  quantity  de  grosses  as|>erges  qui 
croissent  le  long  de  cette  rivi^e,  et  dont 
on  pourroit  charger  plusieurs  chameaux. 

**  MiDgol  est  une  grande  montagne  d*ou 
sort  quantity  de  sources  et  d*ou  se  forment 
d'un  cost^  TEuphrate  et  de  Tautre  la  riviere 
de  Kars  que  T  Aras  re^oit  quatorze  ou  quinze 
lieues  ou  environ  au  de^a  d^Erivan.  L*Aras, 
que  les  anciens  appelloient  Araxes,  sort 
d'autres  montagnes  au  levant  de  celle  de 
Mingol.  Tout  le  pays  qui  est  entrecoupe 
de  ces  rivieres  d*Aras  et  de  Kars  et  de  plu- 
sieurs autres  qui  s'y  viennent  joindre,  n'es- 
tant  presque  habit«  que  par  des  Chrestiens, 
le  peu  de  Mahometans  qui  s*y  trouvent  sont 
si  superstitieux  qu*ils  ue  boivent  point  de 
Teau  d*aucune  de  ces  rivieres,  et  ne  s*j 
lavent  point,  les  tenant  impures  et  souillees 
par  les  Chrestiens  qui  s'en  servent." — Ta- 

VBBNIEB. 


[The  Hindoo  Bird,  Baya,"] 

^^  The  little  bird,  called  Baya  in  Hindi, 
Berbera  in  Sanscrit,  Babui  in  the  dialect  of 
Bengal,  Cibu  in  Persian,  and  Tenawwit  in 
Arabia,  from  his  remarkable  pendent  nest, 
is  rather  larger  than  a  sparrow,  with  yellow- 
brown  plumage,  a  yellowish  head  and  feet, 
a  light  coloured  breast,  and  a  conic  beak, 
very  thick  in  proportion  to  his  body.  This 
bird  is  exceedingly  common  in  Hindustan : 
he  is  astonishingly  sensible,  faithful,  and 


docile,  never  voluntarily  deserting  the  place 
where  his  young   were    hatched,    nowise 
averse,  like  most  other  birds,  to  the  society 
of  mankind,  and  easily  taught  to  perch  on 
the  hand  of  his  master.    In  a  state  of  nature 
he  generally  builds  his  nest  on  the  highest 
tree  that  he  can  find,   especially  on  the 
palmyra,  or  on  the  Indian  fig-tree ;  and  he 
prefers  that  which  happens  to  overhang  a 
wall  or  a  rivulet:  he  makes  it  of  grass, 
which  he  weaves  like  cloth,  and  shapes  like 
a  large  bottle,  suspending  it  firmly  on  the 
branches,  but  so  as  to  rock  with  the  wind ; 
and  placing  it  with  its  entrance  downwards, 
to  secure  it  from  birds  of  prey.     His  nest 
usually  consists  of  two  or  three  chambers ; 
and  it  is  the  popular  belief  that  he  lights 
them  with  fire-flies,  which  he  catches  alive 
at  night  and  confines  with  moist  clay,  or 
with  cow  dung:  that  such  flies  are  oflen 
found  in  his  nest,  where  pieces  of  cow  dung 
are  also  stuck,  is  indubitable ;  but,  as  their 
light  could  be  of  little  use  to  him,  it  seems 
probable  that  he  only  feeds  on  them.     He 
may  be  taught  with  ease  to  fetch  a  piece  of 
paper  or  any  small  thing  that  his  master 
points  out  to  him.     It  is  an  attested  fact 
that,  if  a  ring  be  dropped  into  a  deep  well, 
and  a  signal  given  to  him,  he  will  fly  down 
with  amazing  celerity,  catch  the  ring  before 
it  touches  the  water,  and  bring  it  up  to  his 
master  with  apparent  exultation ;  and  it  is 
confidently  asserted,  that,  if  a  house  or  any 
other  place  be  shown  to  him  once  or  twice^ 
he  will  carry  a  note  thither  immediately  on 
a  proper  signal  being  made.    One  instance 
of  his  docility  I  can  myself  mention  with 
confidence,  having  often  been  an  eye-wit- 
ness of  it :  the  young  Hindu  women  at  Be- 
nares and  other  places  wear  very  thin  plates 
of  gold,  called  ticas,  slightly  fixed,  by  way 
of  ornament,  between  their  eye-brows;  and, 
when  they  pass  through  the  streets,  it  is  not 
uncommon  for  the  youthful  libertines,  who 
amuse  themselves  with  training  Bayas,  to 
give  them  a  sign  which  they  understand  and 
send  them  to  pluck  the  pieces  of  gold  from 
the  foreheads  of  their  mistresses,  which  they 
bring  in  triumph  to  the  lovers*    T\!kft  Ba^o^ 
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feeds  n&tarallj  on  grasBboppers  and  other 
isecU,  but  will  sabaUt,  wben  tame,  on  pulse 
macerated  in  water.  His  flesh  Je  warm  and 
diying,  of  euj  digesdon,  and  recoDunended 
in  medical  bot^s,  u  a  solTent  of  stone  in 
the  bladder  or  kidnejg ;  bnt  of  that  virtue 
there  'a  no  sufficient  proof.  The  female 
lays  manj  beautiful  eggs,  resembling  Urge 
pearls ;  the  white  of  them,  when  thej  are 
boiled,  is  transparent,  and  the  flavour  of 
them  is  ezquisitelj  delicate.  When  manj' 
Bayai  are  assembled  on  a  high  tree,  they 
make  a  livelj  din,  but  it  is  rather  chirping 
than  singing ;  their  want  of  musical  talents 
is,  however,  amplj  supplied  hj  their  won- 
derful sagacitj,  in  which  thej  are  not  ex- 
celled by  any  feathered  inhabitants  of  the 
forest."— Ab'  Hab  Au  Khah,  of  Dekli. 
Atiatic  Retearchei. 


[  The  great  Qiant  ArneotU  of  Qidqatft-I 
"  Also  in  the  sayd  countrey  (Ilircania) 
there  is  an  high  hill  called  Quiquifs,  upon 
the  toppe  whereof  (as  it  is  commonly  re- 
ported) did  dwell  a  great  giant,  named 
Ameoste,  baring  npon  his  head  two  great 
homes,  and  eares  and  eyes  like  a  horse,  and 
a  taile  like  a  cow.  It  is  further  sayd,  that 
this  monster  kept  a  passage  thereby,  untill 
there  came  an  holy  man,  termed  Haucoir 
Hamshe,  a  kinieman  to  one  of  the  Sophies, 
who  mounted  the  aayd  hill,  and  combating 
with  the  sayd  giant,  did  binde  not  onely 
him  in  chsines,  but  also  his  woman  called 
Lamisache,  with  his  Sonne  named  After:  for 
which  victory  they  of  that  conntrey  have  this 
holy  man  in  great  reputation,  and  the  hill  at 
this  day  (as  it  is  bruited)  savoureth  so  ill, 
that  no  person  may  come  nigh  unto  it :  but 
whether  it  be  true  or  uot,  I  rcferre  : 
further  knowledge." — Jbkkiksoic. 


[Hinttfor  a  LandtcapeJ] 

"  In  this  landscape,  my  ft'iend,  I  wish  t 

see  represented  the  river  Ualinl,  with  som 


flamingos  on  its  green  margin; 
farther  back  must  appear  some  hills  near 
the  mountain  Himalaya,  snrronnded  with 
herds  of  chamaras ;  and  in  the  foreground 
a  dark  spreading  tree,  with  some  nuntles 
of  woven  bark  suspended  on  ita  braiKbes  to 
be  dried  by  the  sunbeams,  while  a  pair  of 
black  antelopes  conch  in  ita  shade,  and  the 
female  gently  rubs  her  beautiful  forehead 
on  the  horn  of  the  male." — Si 


IThe  Falaehio  Tree.} 
"  Ths  pistachio  tree,  when  laden  with 
clusters  of  the  ripe  smooth  nuts  of  a  beau- 
tiful pale  blush  colour,  makes  a  fine  appear- 
ance, bat  at  other  times  is  far  from  hand- 
some, its  branches  being  remarkably  subdi- 
vided and  crooked.  It  seldom  exceeds  thirti 
feet  in  height,  and  is  ofWn  not  more  than 
twenty ;  the  trunk,  which  is  proportionallj 
short,  is  about  three  or  three  feet  and  a  hilf 
in  circumference.  The  nuts  are  of  variom 
sizes,  the  kernel  alike  green  la  all,  but  the 
outer  husk  is  of  different  colours,  from 
almost  entirely  white  to  a  red,  but  these 
two  colours  are  most  commonly  blended, 
and  the  varieties  are  produced  by  ingraft- 

"  In  the  back  yard  of  a  house  belonging 
formerly  to  one  of  the  English  gentlemen, 
stood  a  very  flourishing  female  pistachio 
tree,  which  was  almost  every  year  laden 
with  nuts  of  the  forest  appearance,  bnl 
perpetually  without  kernels.  Its  solitary 
situation  was  considered  by  the  gardeners  a 
the  only  cause  of  this." — Russki.*b  AJejipo. 


ISite  of  the  PUlachio  Trte.'] 
"  L'Abhke  qui  ports  les  pistaches  n'est 
jamais  guere  plus  grand  qu'un  Noyer  de 
dix  on  douze  ans,  et  elles  viennent  par 
bouquets  qui  ressemblent  ^  une  grape  de 
raisin.  La  grande  qnantite  de  pistaches 
qui  sort  de  la  Perae  vient  de   Malavert, 
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petite  y'lile  >  douze  lieiies  d'liaphui  en 
tirant  bu  levant,  ce  lont  lea  meillenrcs  pu- 
tsches dn  monde,  et  le  terroir  qui  est  de 
grande  entenduS  en  produit  dana  one  telle 
abondance,  qu'il  j  en  a  dequoj  foumir 
toute  la  Pene  et  toutei  lea  Indes." — Tatzx- 


ITht  Age  at  lohieh  a  CkUd  U  reckontd  to  be 
a  SraAnun.] 
"  Tkk  child  ia  not  looked  upon  u  a 
Brahmin  till  he  has  received  the  Dsandhem, 
which  ifl  a  kind  of  little  shoulder  belt,  mftde 
of  three  strings,  each  of  which  has  nine 
threads  of  cotton,  which  the  Brahmins  onl; 
are  allowed  to  ntake.  Children  may  receive 
it  at  five  jeitrs  of  age,  but  thej  sometimes 
staj  Ull  thej  are  ten,  but  tiie  povertj  of  the 
psrents  general!]'  occasions  this  delaj,  this 
ceremonj  putting  them  to  some  expense. 
Thej  are  obliged  (o  light  the  fire  Homam, 
and  burn  RaDonton  wood  in  it,  which  thej 
look  upon  as  the  holiest  of  all  trees.  This 
fire  is  placed  on  a  little  eminence,  over 
which  thej  raise  a  kind  of  canopj  with  their 
clothes  spread,  underneath  are  theBrobmine, 
who  throw  into  the  fire  Nili,  or  rice  with 
its  chaff,  butter,  Zingeli,  a  seed  with  which 
thej  make  oil  for  burning,  wheat,  boiled 
rice,  and  incense ;  during  which  the  j  repeat 
certain  prajers.  All  the  Brahmins  who  are 
invited  to  this  ceremonj,  which  lasts  four 
dajs,  have  their  expenses  borne  bj  the 
child's  parents.  When  the  Brahmins  are 
married  thej  add  three  strings  more  to  the 
DBandhem.  Thej  are  obliged  to  increase  it 
in  tlie  Btme  maaner  everj  ten  jears,  and  at 
the  birth  of  everj  child.  Hie  Brahmins 
who  are  forbid  to  go  with  the  Btoniach  bare, 
think  it  aufficientlj  covered  when  thej  have 
got  these  strings  on." — A.  Rooeh,  ib  Pi- 


IPUtachio*  o/ Aleppo.'] 

"  h.  ne  pane  point  de  rivi^  dana  Alep, 

et  11  n'j  en  a  qu'une  petite  hon  Is  ville  que 


tes  Arabea  appellent  Cole.  Quoj  que  ce 
ne  HHt  proprement  qn'un  ruisseau,  on  rub 
laisse  pas  d'ea  tirer  tine  grande  ntilit^ 
parce  qu'il  aert  a  arrouser  tous  les  jardina 
on  il  croit  dea  fruits  en  abondance,  et  par- 
deulihvment  des  pistaches  plus  groasea  et 
d'un  goust  plus  relevj  que  celles  qui  vien- 
nent  proche  de  Casbio." — Tavbbnikb. 


IVieramaarea.'] 

"  ViCBANAABBA  was  a  monarch  equsllj 
dreaded  and  beloved  bj  his  subjects  ;  but 
reflecting  one  daj  on  the  shortness  of  man's 
life,  he  grew  aad,  and  faucjing  he  should 
not  long  enjoj  the  uninterrupted  prosperitj 
with  which  he  was  crowned,  fell  into  a  deep 
mdancholj,  and  consulted  his  brother  Betti, 
to  whom  he  alwajs  applied  in  anj  a&ura  of 
importance.  Here  follows  the  result  of  their 
consultation.  There  is  in  the  middle  of  the 
world  a  tree  called  Oudetaba,  the  Tree  of 
the  Sun,  which  shcwts  up  out  of  the  earth 
at  Bun-riae,  and  growing  in  proportion  as 
that  planet  mounts  higher,  touches  it  with 
its  top  when  it  comea  to  the  meridian ;  after 
which  it  sinks  downward  with  the  daj,  and 
hides  itself  in  the  earth  when  the  sun  is 
under  the  horizon.  Set  jourself  on  that 
tree,  saja  Betti  to  Vicramaarea,  and  this  aa 
itrises  will  cany  jou  up  to  the  Sun,  of  whom 
jDu  must  demand  a  longer  term  of  jears 
than  is  indulged  to  the  rest  of  men. 

"  The  King  fallowed  his  advice,  but  being 
mounted  to  a  certain  height,  felt  himself 
scorched  with  btolerable  heat;  this  how- 
ever did  not  damp  his  courage,  and  the  sun, 
who  waa  not  displeased  with  his  design, 
soA«ned  the  violence  of  hia  raja,  cooled  hun, 
and  promiaed  to  grant  him  his  requeat. 
'  Thou,'  aaja  he  to  him,  'shalt  Mt  a  thousand 
jeara  upon  thj  throne,  during  which  neither 
thj  health  or  atrength  ahall  be  impaired  bj 
anj  kind  of  disease.'  No  sooner  was  the 
tree  sunk  down  level  with  the  eatth,  but 
the  King  went  and  told  hia  brother  of  the 
socceasofhiapetition.  *Th«i 
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you  a  thousand  years,*  says  the  faithful 
Betti,  ^  and  I  myself  will  procure  you  a 
thousand  more.  Since  a  promise  has  been 
made  you  that  you  shall  sit  a  thousand 
years  on  the  throne,  whenever  you  shall 
have  sate  six  months  thereon,  spend  the 
remaining  half  year  in  travelling,  by  which 
means  you  will  double  the  time  that  has 
been  allotted  you." — A.  Rogeb. 


M^^^/^^M^V^^^^^^^WV^^'M 


[  Vicramaarea^s  DistrtbtUive  Justice.'} 

"  The  servants  of  Jegisoara  disputed 
about  dividing  an  inheritance  which  that 
holy  man  had  bequeathed  to  them.  This 
inheritance  consisted  in  a  purse,  which  who- 
ever possessed  should  never  want  money; 
in  a  dish  that  would  ever  be  filled  with 
meat ;  in  a  stick,  shaped  like  a  crook,  which 
whoever  was  master  of  need  never  to  stand 
in  fear  of  an  enemy ;  and  lastly,  in  a  shoe, 
whose  virtue  was  such  as  to  convey  in  an 
instant  to  whatever  place  the  wearer  should 
desire  to  go.  Yicramaarea  met  them  as 
they  were  squabbling,  each  resolving  to 
make  choice  of  which  of  them  he  thought 
proper ;  when,  making  himself  the  umpire, 
he  put  on  the  shoe,  took  the  purse,  the  dish 
and  the  crook,  and  vanished  in  a  moment." 
—Ibid. 


/ 


[^Account  of  the  Wools  of  Kerman.'] 

"  Un  de  ces  Gaures  ou  anciens  Persiens 
qui  adoroient  le  feu  me  montra  un  echan- 
tillon,  et  m*apprit  d'ou  elles  venoient,  leurs 
qualitez,  et  la  mani^re  de  les  conserver. 
Je  s<;us  dont  de  luy  que  la  plus  grande 
partie  de  ces  laines  se  trouve  dans  la  Pro- 
vince de  Kerman,  qui  est  Tancienne  Cara- 
manie,  et  que  la  meilleure  se  prend  dans 
les  montagnes  voisines  de  la  ville  qui  porte 
le  mesme  nom  de  la  Province ;  que  les 
moutons  de  ces  quartiers-Ik  ont  cela  de 
particulier,  que  lorsqu*ils  ont  mange  de 
rherbe  nouvelle  depuis  Janvier  jusqu*en 


May  la  toison  enti^re  s*enleve  comme  d*elle 
mesme,  et  laisse  la  beste  aussi  nue  et  avec 
la  peau  aussi  unie,  que  celle  d*un  oochon 
de  lait  qu*on  a  pele  dans  Teau  chaode,  de 
sorte  qu*on  n*a  pas  besoin  de  les  tondre 
comme  on  fait  en  France ;  qui  ayant  ainsi 
leve  la  laine  de  leurs  moutons,  ils  la  bat- 
tent,  et  le  gros  B*en  allant,  11  ne  demenre 
que  le  fin  de  la  toison.  Que  si  on  veut  en 
faire  amas,  pour  les  transporter  ailleurs,  il 
faut  auparavant  que  de  les  emballer,  jetter 
de  Teau  sal^e  par  dcssus,  ce  qui  empescbe 
que  les  vers  ne  s'y  mettent  et  qu*elles  ne  se 
corrompent.  Mab  il  faut  remarquer  qu'on 
ne  teint  point  ces  laines,  et  que  naturelle- 
ment  elles  sont  presque  toutes  d'un  brun 
clair,  ou  d'un  gris  cendrd,  et  qu'il  s'en  trouve 
fort  peu  de  blanches ;  aussi  sont-elles  beau- 
coup  plus  cheres  que  les  autres,  tant  par  U 
raison  de  leur  rarete,  que  parceque  les 
Mouflis,  les  Moulas,  et  autres  gens  de  ley 
ne  portent  que  du  blanc  a  leurs  ceintures, 
et  aux  voiles  dont  ils  se  couvrent  la  teste 
dans  leurs  pri^res;  car  hors  de  la  ils  les 
tiennent  autour  du  col,  comme  les  femmes 
en  France  portent  leurs  echarpes. 

"  C'est  dans  cette  Province  de  Kerman 
ou  presque  tons  les  Gaures  se  sont  retires, 
et  ce  sont  eux  aussi  qui  ont  tout  le  negoce 
de  ces  laines  et  qui  les  travaillent.  Ils  en 
font  des  ceintures  dont  on  se  sert  dans  la 
Perse,  et  quelques  petites  pieces  de  serge 
qui  sont  presque  aussi  douces  et  aussi  lus- 
trees  que  si  elles  estoicnt  de  soye.  tPay  cu 
la  curiositc  d'en  apporter  deux  pieces  en 
France,  dont  j'en  presentay  une  a  la  feue 
Reine  mere,  Tautre  a  Madame  la  Duchesse 
d'Orleans." — Tavebkieb. 


[The  Treading  out  of  the  Com,  the  Winnow^ 
ing  of  it  with  Shovel  and  Fan^ — and  the 
Hoarding  of  it  in  Mattamores^  or  Subter* 
raneous  Magazines."] 

**  The  Moors  and  Arabs  continue  to  tread 
out  their  com  afler  the  primiiive  custom  of 
the  East.     It  is  a  much  quicker  method 
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than  ours,  but  less  cleanly ;  for  as  it  b  per- 
formed upon  anj  level  pUt  of  ground, 
daubed  over  oalj  -with  cows'  dung,  a  great 
qaantitj  of  earth  and  gravel  must  noavoid- 
ablj  be  gathered  np  with  t^e  grain  :  Dot  to 
mention  that  the  straw,  which  is  the  only 
fodder  of  these  climates,  is  hereby  Mattered 
to  pieces.  After  the  graia  'a  trodden  out, 
they  winnow  it,  by  throwing  it  up  into  the 
wind  with  shovels,  lodging  it  afterwards  in 
Mettanioret,  or  Bubterraneous  magazines,  as 
tiie  ciutom  was  formerly,  according  to  Fliny, 
of  other  natione." — Shaw. 

"  Fathekb  among  the  most  wealthy,  usu- 
ally fill  a  Matlamore  at  the  birth  of  a  child, 
and  empty  it  on  the  day  of  marri^c."-— 
CaEniEB. 

"  To  preserve  the  com  dry,  the  sides  of 
the  pit  are  lined  with  straw,  in  proportion 
aa  it  is  filled,  and,  when  full,  covered  with 
the  same.  On  this  a  stone  is  laid,  over 
which  a  mount  of  earth  is  raised,  in  a  pyra- 
midal form,  to  prevent  the  soaking  of  the 
water  when  the  rwa  descends," — Ibid. 

"  Tm  Tartars  store  up  their  com  and 
their  forage,  as  do  all  the  country  people 
in  the  East,  in  deep  pits  under  ground, 
whichthey call^nii«r,ormagazineB.  Which 
they  cover  so  exactly  that  you  cannot  dis- 
cern where  they  have  removed  the  earth,  so 
that  only  they  that  made  the  pits  can  tell 
where  to  find  them.  The  Tartars  dig  these 
pits  either  in  their  tents  or  in  the  field, 
and,  as  I  have  said,  they  cover  these  pita 
so  like  the  rest  of  the  surface  of  the  earth 
round  about  it,  that  you  cannot  perceive 
where  they  broke  the  ground," — CHAanin. 


[  Way  of_finding  Ike  Mattamoret-I 
WuEM  convenience,  or  the  imperial 
id,  oblige  the  Moors  to  change  their 
place  of  abode,  shoidd  they  not  be  able  to 
take  their  grain  with  them,  they  leave  stones 
heaped  over  the  3fa(taiiiorei  IS  marks,  which 
they  afterwards  with  difficulty  find.   In  this 


case  they  usually  observe  the  ground  at  Bun- 
rising;  and  where  they  perceive  a  denser 
vapour  they  find  a  Mattamort :  this  increase 
of  the  sun's  exhalation  is  the  consequence 
of  the  fermenting  of  the  wheat"  — Cbb- 


ITke  Rote  Wala;  and  the  Wotnen  of  Ytzd:\ 
At  Yezd  "  ils  font  grande  quantity  d'eau 

rose,  et  d'unc  autre  sorle  d'eau  dont  ils  se 
servent  comme  de  teioture,  pour  se  rougir 
tantost  les  mains  et  tantost  les  ongles,  et  ils 
la  tirent  d'une  certaine  racine  appellee 
Hena." — T  a  v£b  hieb. 

"  iTbiis  la  curiosity  de  considerer  avec  un 
pcu  de  lobir,  si  ce  que  j'avoia  ouy  dire  en 
bien  des  lieux  des  femmea  d'Yezd  estoit 
veritable,  et  je  trouvay  en  efiet  qu'on  leur 
faisoit  justice  de  les  estimer  les  plus  belles 
femmes  de  la  Perse.  On  ne  fait  point  de 
festin  qu'il  n'y  en  ait  pour  donner  du  diver- 
tissement aux  conviez,  et  ces  fenuues-la  ne 
sont  pas  d'ordinaire  des  moins  agreables. 
Quoy  qu'il  en  soit  ce  proverbe  est  commun 
parmi  lea  Persaus,  que  pour  vivre  heureux, 
il  faut  avoir  une  femme  d'Yezd,  du  pun 
d' Yesdecas,  et  du  vin  de  Sehiras." — Taveb- 


[The  Brahmin't  Clepiydra.'] 
"  Tbe  Brahmins  divide  the  natural  day 
into  sixty  hours.  They  have  a  kind  of  clep- 
sydra, or  hour-glass,  which  measures  time 
by  the  running  of  water.  This  clepsydra  is 
only  a  copper  bowl  with  a  hole  bored  in  it ; 
this  they  leave  floating  on  the  water,  and 
when  it  is  full  they  empty  it,  and  strike  the 
hour  of  the  day  or  night  on  the  copper 
vessel." — A.  RooBB. 


IThe  Lulet  of  Congo.} 

"  Tub  people  of  Congo  play  upon  certain 

lutes  that  are  made  afler  a  strange  fashion : 

for  in  the  hollow  part  and  neck  ibftT]  vc% 
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somewhat  like  unto  our  lutes ;  but  the  flat 
side,  where  we  use  to  carre  a  rose,  or  a 
rundle,  to  let  the  sound  go  inward,  is  not 
made  of  wood,  but  of  a  skin  as  thin  as  a 
bladder ;  and  the  strings  are  made  of  hairs, 
which  they  draw  out  of  the  elephant*s  tail, 
that  are  very  strong  and  bright,  and  of  cer- 
tain threads  made  of  the  wood  of  palm  tree, 
which,  from  the  bottom  of  the  instrument, 
reach  and  ascend  to  the  top  of  the  handle, 
and  are  tied  every  one  of  them  to  its  respec- 
tive ring ;  for,  towards  the  neck  or  handle 
of  this  lute,  there  are  rings  placed,  some 
higher  and  some  lower,  at  which  there  hang 
divers  plates  of  iron  and  silver,  which  are 
very  thin,  and  different  from  one  another 
in  size.  These  rings  make  a  sound  of  seve- 
ral tunes,  according  to  the  striking  of  the 
strings ;  for  the  strings  being  struck,  cause 
the  rings  to  shake,  and  then  the  plates, 
hanging  at  them,  help  them  to  utter  a  mixt 
and  confused  sound.  Those  that  play  upon 
this  instrument  tune  the  strings  in  a  just 
proportion,  and  strike  them  with  their  fin- 
gers like  a  harp,  but  without  a  quill,  with 
great  dexterity ;  so  that  they  make  thereby 
(I  cannot  tell  whether  I  should  call  it  a 
melodious  harmony  or  not,  but)  such  a 
sound  as  serves  to  please  and  delight  their 
senses.  Besides  all  this  which  is  a  thing  very 
admirable,  by  this  instrument  they  express 
the  very  thoughts  of  their  minds,  and  un- 
derstand one  another  so  plainly,  that  every 
thing  almost  whiclucan  be  explained  with 
the  tongue,  they  can  declare  with  their 
hand,  in  touching  and  striking  this  instru- 
ment, to  the  sound  whereof  they  dance  in 
good  time  with  their  feet,  and  follow  the 
proper  tune  of  that  musick,  with  clapping 
the  palms  of  their  hands  one  against  the 
other."— DuABTE  Lopez. 


^^S^^ii^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^i^^^^ 


{^Presbyter  JohrCs  Device  against  the  Mofi' 
gals  or  Tartars,"] 

**  And  when  the  Mongals  with  their  em- 
perour  Chingis  Cham  had  awhile  rested 
themselves,  the  Emperour  sent  one  of  his 


sonnes  with  an  armie  against  the  Indians, 
who  also  subdued  Lidia  Minor.  These  In- 
dians are  the  black  Saracens,  which  are 
also  called  Ethiopians.  But  here  the  armie 
marched  forward  to  fight  against  Christians 
dwelling  in  India  Major.  Which  the  king 
of  that  countrey  hearing,  who  is  commonly 
called  Presbyter  John,  gathered  his  soul- 
diers  together,  and  came  foorth  against  ihsm. 
And  making  mens  images  of  copper,  he  set 
each  of  them  upon  a  saddle  on  horsebacke, 
and  put  fire  within  them,  and  placed  a  man 
with  a  paire  of  bellowes  on  the  horse-backe 
behinde  every  image.  And  so  with  many 
horses  and  images  in  such  sorte  furnished, 
they  marched  on  to  fight  against  the  Mon- 
gals or  Tartars.  And  comming  neare  unto 
the  place  of  the  battel!,  they  first  of  all  sent 
those  horses  in  order  one  after  another. 
But  the  men  that  sate  behinde  laide  I  wote 
not  what  upon  the  fire  within  the  images, 
and  blew  strongly  with  their  bellowes. 
Whereupon  it  came  to  passe,  that  the  men 
and  the  horses  were  burnt  with  wilde  fire, 
and  the  ayre  was  darkened  with  smoake. 
Then  the  Indians  cast  dartes  upon  the  Tar- 
tars, of  whom  many  were  wounded  and  slain. 
And  so  they  expelled  them  out  of  their  do- 
minions with  great  confusion,  neither  did 
we  heare  that  ever  they  returned  thither 
againe.**  —  Tfie  Voyage  of  Johankss  ds 
Plano  CABPiia,  1246,  in  Haki^utt. 


^^^A^^^^^^^^NM^^^^^^V^V\ 


[^Chijtgis  ChanCs  Progress  impeded  by  a 

Cloud.} 

**  Chingis  Cham  went  on  forward  even  to 
the  Caspian  mountaines.  But  the  moun- 
taines  on  that  part  where  they  encamped 
themselves  were  of  adamant,  and  therefore 
they  drew  unto  them  their  arrowes  and 
weapons  of  iron.  And  certaine  men  con- 
tained within  those  Caspian  mountaynes 
hearing,  as  it  was  thought,  the  noyae  of  the 
armie,  made  a  breach  through,  so  that  when 
the  Tartars  returned  unto  the  same  place 
tenne  yeeres  after,  they  found  the  moun- 
taine  broken.    And  attempting  to  goe  unto 
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them,  tbej  could  not :  for  there  Btood  a 
ctoud  before  them,  beyond  which  they  were 
not  able  to  parae,  being  deprived  of  their 
Bight  »o  soone  aa  thej  approached  thereunto. 
Bnt  thej  on  the  contrary  side  thinking  that 
the  Tartars  dunt  not  come  nigh  thcro,  gave 
die  agwult,  and  when  they  came  at  the 
cloud,  they  could  not  proceed  for  the  cause 
Bforesaid." — Joeamhbsdb  Fl&no  Caspih  i. 


lEiuifrn  Troglodytei .— iVbiw  of  Ike  Sun- 
riting  the  Came  of  Iheir  lining  under 
Oroiatdf] 

"  At  length  they  came  unto  a  land  whcrin 
they  saw  beaten  waies,  but  could  not  find 
any  people.  Howbeit,  at  the  laat,  dili- 
gently seeking,  they  found  a  man  and  his 
wife,  whom  they  presented  before  Chingis 
Cham :  and  demanding  of  them  where  the 
people  of  that  countrey  were,  they  answered, 
that  the  people  inhabited  under  the  ground 
in  mountains.  Then  Chingis  Cham,  keep- 
ing still  the  woman,  sent  her  husband  unto 
them,  giving  them  charge  to  come  at  his 
command.  And  going  unto  them,  he  de- 
clared all  things  that  Chingis  Cham  had 
commanded  them.  But  they  answered,  that 
they  would  upon  such  a  day  visite  him,  to 
satufie  his  desire.  And  in  the  mean e  season, 
by  blinde  and  hidden  passages  under  the 
earth,  assembling  themselves,  they  came 
against  the  Tartars  in  warlike  manner,  and 
suddenly  issuing  forth,  they  slewe  a  great 
number  of  them.  This  people  were  not 
able  to  endure  the  terrible  noise  which  in 
that  place  the  sunne  made  at  bis  uprising : 
for  at  the  time  of  the  sunne  rising  tiiey 
were  inforced  to  lay  one  eare  upon  the 
ground,  and  to  atoppe  the  other  close,  least 
they  should  heare  that  dreadful  sound. 
Neither  could  they  so  escape,  for  by  this 
meanesmanyofthemweredestroyed.  Chin- 
gis Cham  therefore  and  his  company,  seeing 
that  they  prevailed  not,  but  continually  lost 
some  of  their  number,  fled  and  departed 
out  of  that  land.  But  the  man  and  his  wife 
aforesaid  they  caried  along  with  them,  who 


all  their  life  time  continued  in  the  Tartars 
countrey.  Being  demannded  why  the  men 
of  their  countrey  doe  inhabit  under  the 
ground,  they  sayd,  that  at  a  certeine  ti 
of  the  yeare,  when  the  sunne  liseth,  d)ere 
is  such  an  huge  noyse,  that  the  people  can- 
not endure  it.  Moreover,  they  use  to  play 
upon  cymbals,  drums,  and  other  musicall 
instruments,  to  the  ende  they  may  not  heare 
that  sound." — Ibid. 


[HotB  Mf  Tartan  vxrt  driven  out  of  Ike 
Country  by  Men  in  the  Shape  of  Dogt.} 
The  Tartars,  after  their  wonderful  de- 
feat by  Preabiter  John,  "  came  into  a  < 
taine  countrey,  wherin  (as  it  was  reported 
unto  US  in  the  Emperour's  court  by  certaJne 
clergie  men  of  Russia,  and  others  who  w 
long  time  among  them,  and  that  by  strong 
and  stedfast  affiroution)  they  found  cer- 
taine  monsters  resembling  women  :  who  be- 
ing asked  by  many  interpreters,  where  the 
men  of  that  land  were,  they  answered,  that 
whatsoever  women  were  borne  there,  were 
indued  with  the  shape  of  mankinde,  but  the 
males  were  like  unto  dogges.  And  delaying 
the  time,  in  that  countrey,  they  met  with  the 
said  dof^es  on  the  other  side  of  the  ri 
And  in  the  midst  of  sharpe  winter  they  cast 
themselves  into  the  water.  AAerwards  they 
wallowed  in  tiie  dust  upon  the  maine  land, 
and  so  the  dust  being  mingled  with  water, 
was  frozen  to  their  backes,  and  having  often 
times  so  done,  the  ice  being  strongly  firozen 
upon  them,  with  great  fury  they  came  t 
fight  against  the  Tartan.  And  when  the 
Tartars  threwe  their  dartes,  or  shot  their 
arrowes  amongthem,  they  rebounded  backe 
agune,  as  if  they  had  lighted  upon  stones, 
and  the  rest  of  their  weapons  could  by  n 
meanes  hurt  them.  Howbeit,  the  dogges 
made  an  assault  upon  the  Tartars,  and 
wounding  some  of  them  with  their  teeth,  and 
slaying  others,  at  length  thej  drave  them 
out  of  their  countries." — Ibid. 
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ISoap  and  Oil-Olive  o/Antioch.^ 

"  La  plaine  d'Antioche  est  remplie  de 
quantite  d'oliviers,  ce  qui  produit  le  grand 
commerce  de  sayon  qui  se  fait  a  Alep,  d*ou 
on  le  transporte  dans  la  Mesopotamie,  dans 
la  Chaldee,  dans  la  Perse,  et  daAs  le  De- 
sert ;  cette  marchandise  estant  un  des  plus 
agreables  presens  qu*on  puisse  faire  aux 
Arabes.  On  leur  fait  aussi  beaucoup  de 
plaisir  de  leur  donner  de  Fhuile  d^olive,  et 
des  qu*on  leur  en  presente  ils  ostent  leur 
toque,  et  8*en  frottent  la  teste,  le  risage  et 
la  barbe,  en  levant  les  yeux  au  ciel,  et 
criant  en  leur  langage  graces  a  Dieu.  Us 
n*ont  rien  |>erdu  en  cela  de  Tancienne  cos- 
tume des  Orientaux,  et  il  en  est  assez  sou- 
vent  fait  mention  dans  Thistoire  sainte." — 
Tavebnieb. 


t^^V^'V^^^^^^^/^/^^b^h^^^'^'V^t 


[_Bridal  ArrayJ] 

"  Let  us  now  make  haste  to  dress  her 
in  bridal  array.  I  have  already,  for  that 
purpose,  filled  the  shell  of  a  cocoa  nut, 
which  you  see  fixed  on  an  amra  tree,  with 
the  fragrant  dust  of  N&gacesaras :  take  it 
down  and  keep  it  in  a  fresh  lotus  leaf, 
whilst  I  collect  some  Gr6r&chana  from  the 
forehead  of  a  sacred  cow,  some  earth  from 
consecrated  ground,  and  some  fresh  Cusa 
grass,  of  which  I  will  make  a  paste  to  en- 
sure good  fortune." — Sacontala. 


^fv^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^t^^^^^^^ 


IPeti'Suca  and  his  Wife  MarishaJ] 

"  Pbti-  suca,  who  had  a  power  of  sepa- 
rating hb  soul  from  his  body,  voluntarily 
ascended  toward  heaven ;  and  his  wife  Ma- 
risha,  supposing  him  finally  departed,  retired 
to  a  wilderness,  where  she  sate  on  a  hillock, 
shedding  tears  so  abundantly  that  they 
formed  a  lake  round  it ;  which  was  after- 
wards named  Asru-tirtlia,  or  the  holy  place 
of  tears :  its  waters  were  black,  or  very  dark 
azure.  Her  son  Medhi,  or  Merhi-Suca  had 
aho  renounced  the  world,  and  seating  him- 


self near  her,  performed  the  same  religious 
austerities:  their  devotion  was  so  fervent 
and  so  long  continued,  that  the  inferior 
gods  began  to  apprehend  a  diminution  of 
their  own  influence.  At  length  Marisha 
dying,  petivrata,  or  dutiful  to  her  lord,  joined 
him  among  the  Vishnu-loca,  or  inhabitants 
of  Vishnu^s  heaven ;  and  her  son  having 
solemnized  the  obsequies  of  them  both, 
raised  a  sumptuous  temple,  in  which  he 
placed  a  statue  of  Vishnu,  at  the  seat  of  his 
weeping  mother;  whence  it  acquired  the 
appellation  of  Rodanast'hana.  *"  They  who 
make  ablutions  in  the  lake  of  Asru-tirt'ha,* 
says  the  Hindu  writer,  *  are  purified  from 
their  sins  and  exempt  from  worldly  afiec- 
tions,  ascending  after  death  to  the  heaven 
of  Vishnu ;  and  they  who  worship  the  deity 
atRodana-st'han  enjoy  heavenly  bliss,  with- 
out being  subject  to  any  future  transmi- 
gration."— WiLroBD,  Asiat,  Res, 


[Transparent  PhengitesJ] 

"  The  gallery  in  the  monastery  of  St. 
Luke  of  Stiris  is  illuminated  with  pieces  of 
the  transparent  marble  called  Phengites, 
fixed  in  the  wall  in  square  compartments, 
and  shedding  a  yellow  light ;  but  without 
resembling  common  stone  and  rudely  carv- 
ed."— Chandleb*8  Travels  in  Greece. 


^/^^WW^^V^^^^^^^AAM^k^h^ 


[Contest  between  the  Devatas  and  the  Daityas, 
and  how  it  was  brought  to  an  end,"] 

"  On  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  there  had 
been  long  contests  between  the  Devatas 
and  the  Daityas :  but  the  latter  tribe  having 
prevailed,  their  king  and  leader  Sanc'ha'- 
SUBA,  who  resided  in  the  ocean,  made  fre- 
quent incursions  into  the  country,  advancing 
usually  in  the  night,  and  retiring  before  day 
to  his  submarine  palace :  thus  he  destroyed 
or  made  captive  many  excellent  princes, 
whose  territories  and  people  were  between 
two  fires ;  for,  while  Samc'ha'suba  was  ra- 
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y^Dg  one  side  of  the  contineot,  Cbacacsa, 
King  of  Cnamchodunp,  used  to  deBoUte  the 
other;  both  armies  consistiiif;  of  savages  and 
cannibals,  who,  when  the;  met,  fought 
together  with  brut«I  ferocity,  and  thus 
changed  the  most  fertile  of  regions  into  a 
barren  desert.  In  this  distress  the  few  na- 
tives who  survived,  rused  their  hands  and 
hearts  to  Bbaoavi'k,  and  exchumed :  '  Let 
him  that  can  deliver  us  from  these  disasters 
be  our  king,'  using  the  word  i't,  which  re- 
echoed  through  the  whole  country.  At  that 
instant  arose  aviolcnt  storm,  and  the  waters 
of  the  Coil  were  strangely  agitated,  when 
there  appeared  from  the  waves  of  the  river 
a  man  afterwards  called  I't,  at  the  head  of 
a  numerous  army,  saying  abfiagam,  or  there 
it  no  Jear;  and,  on  his  appearance,  the 
DaityaM  descended  into  Patala,  the  demon 
Sanc'ua'subi  plunged  into  the  ocean,  and 
the  savage  legions  preserved  themselves  by 
precipitate  flight.  The  King  Ft,  a  subor- 
dinate incarnation  of  Mbika,  re-established 
peace  and  prosperity  through  Barbara-daa, 
Mura-tf-hda,  and  Arva-it'han,  or  Arabia; 
Cut'tia-eetu  and  Hasyaiilas  returned  to 
their  former  habitation,  and  justice  pre- 
vailed tlirough  the  whole  extent  of  his  do- 
minion ;  the  place  near  which  be  sprang 
from  the  middle  of  the  NUA,  ie  named  /'to, 
or  It-»fh&n,  and  the  capital  of  hie  empire, 
Mrira  or  MriratfhAn^' — Wilfobd,  Aaot. 


Hymn  to  tht  Night.     From  the  Vedae. 

"  NiOHT  approaches  illumined  with  stars 
and  planets,  and  looking  on  all  sides  with 
numberless  eyes,  overpowers  all  meaner 
lights.  The  immortal  goddess  pervades  the 
firmament,  covering  the  low  valties  and 
shrubs,  and  the  lofty  mountains  and  trees, 
but  Boon  she  disturbs  the  gloom  with  celes- 
tial effulgence.  Advancing  with  brightness, 
at  length  she  recalls  her  sister  Morning; 
and  the  nightly  shade  melts  gradually  away. 

"  May  she,  at  this  time,  be  propitious  1 
She  in  whose  early  watch  we  may  calmlv 


recline  ii 
the  tree. 


r  mansion,  as  birds  repose  oi 


"  Mankind  now  sleep  in  their  towns;  now 
herds  and  flocks  peacefully  slumber,  and 
winged  creatures,  even  swift  falcons  and 
vultures. 

"  0  Night,  avert  from  us  the  she  wolf 
and  the  wolf;  and  oh  I  suffer  us  to  pass  thee 
in  soothing  rest  I 

"  0  Mom,  remove  in  due  time  this  black, 
yet  visible,  overwhelming  darkness  which 
at  present  infolds  me,  as  thou  cnablest  me 
to  remove  the  cloud  of  their  debts. 

"  Daughter  of  heaven,  I  approach  thee 
with  pruse,  as  the  cow  approaches  her 
milker ;  accept,  Night,  not  the  hymn  only, 
bat  the  oblation  of  thy  suppliant,  who  prays 
tliat  his  foes  may  be  subdued."  —  Sib  W. 


[pmamenial  Enbankmentt  at  Benarei.'\ 
"  Makt  buildings  on  the  banks  of  the  ri- 
ver, which  engage  the  attention,  and  invite 
to  furdier  observation,  prove,  on  a  more  mi- 
nute investigation,  to  be  only  embankments, 
to  prevent  the  overflowing  of  the  water 
from  carrying  away  the  banks  at  the  season 
of  the  periodical  runs,  and  for  some  time 
aAer,  when  the  river  is  high,  and  the  cur- 
rent strong.  The  moat  considerable  of  these 
embankments  near  Benares  is  called  Gelsi 
Gaunt;  the  splendour  and  elegance  of  which, 
as  a  building,  I  was  induced  to  examine, 
but  found,  upon  ascending  the  lai^c  flight 
of  st«ps  from  the  river,  nothing  behind  this 
beautiful  fascade  but  the  natural  bank,  and 
on  the  top  a  planted  garden.  In  tbe  centre 
of  the  building,  over  the  river,  is  a  kind  of 
turret,  raised  and  covered,  for  the  purpose 
of  enjoying  the  freshness  of  the  evening  air; 
and,  at  the  extreme  angles,  two  pavilions 
crowned  with  domes,  which  have  the  same 
destination.  Most  of  these  buildings  have 
been  erected  by  the  charitable  contributions 
of  the  wealthy,  for  the  benefit  of  the  pub- 
lic."—  HoDois,  TraveU  in  India,  jre. 
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^Les  Puits  de  Salom<m,'\ 

**  Les  fameux  Reservoirs,  nomm^  par 
les  Europeens,  PuiU  de  Salomon^  et  par  les 
gens  du  FajB^jaub  rasi  lain^  sont  situes  k 
une  lieue  seolement  de  la  yille  de  Tyr,  dans 
le  milieu  d*une  plaine,  entre  TAnti-Leban 
et  le  grand  chemin  qui  m^ne  k  Ptolemaide, 
ou  Saint  Jean  d* Acre,  k  une  petite  distance 
de  la  mer.  Us  sont  au  nombre  de  trois, 
dont  le  plus  considerable  represente  a  son 
exterieur  une  grande  Tour  quarree  d'envi- 
ron  cinq  toises  d*elevation,  k  prendre  cette 
hauteur  du  cot^  du  Midy.  Elle  est  moin- 
dre  du  cot^  oppos^  et  c'est  par  Ik  qu'on  ar- 
rive au  haut  de  cette  Tour,  par  le  moyen 
d*une  large  mont^e  de  pierre  assez  facile  et 
abee,  pour  pouvoir  j  aller  II  cheval.  L*eau 
monte  du  fonds  du  Reservoir  ou  de  la  Tour, 
jusqu*au  sommet  de  Tedifice,  en  sorte  qu*on 
peut  en  puiser  avec  la  main,  et  elle  remplit 
un  grand  bassin  de  figure  octogone,  dont 
le  diametre  est  de  plus  de  soixante  pieds. 
Les  bords  forment  une  plateforme  de  sept 
ou  huit  pieds  de  largeur,  sur  laquelle  on 
fait  tout  le  tour  du  bassin.  On  s'appercoit 
de-Ik,  que  toute  la  fabrique  de  ce  b&timent 
est  un  assemblage  de  petits  culloux,  mel^ 
de  gros  sable,  et  d*une  espece  de  ciment,  si 
bien  li^s  et  unis  ensemble,  que  ce  n^est  plus 
qu*  une  meme  mati^re  p^trifi^,  dont  la  so- 
lidity ^gale  le  rocher  le  plus  dur,  et  le  mar- 
bre  le  plus  solide.  La  source  qui  foumit  k 
ce  grand  Reservoir  est  si  abondante,  qu*il 
est  toi\jours  plein  jusqu*  aux  bords  d*une 
eau  tr^s-claire,  et  la  meilleure  que  Ton 
puisse  trouver.  Elle  y  pardit  tranquille,  et 
sans  aucune  sorte  de  mouvement;  cepen- 
dant  elle  en  sort  avec  une  rapidite  surpre- 
nante  par  un  canal,  ou  une  large  ouverture 
faite  sur  un  cdt^  de  ce  grand  bassin.  Sa 
ch^te  fait  d*abord  toumer  cinq  moulins  k 
bled,  qui  sont  au  pied  de  la  Tour  ou  du  Re- 
servoir. Du  c6t^  oppos^,  il  y  a  une  pa- 
reille  ouverture,  d*ou  Peau  sort  avec  la  meme 
impetuosity  et  va  se  perdre  dans  le  plaine 
ou  elle  se  divise  en  plusieurs  ruisseaux,  qui 
se  r^unissent  enfin,  et  forment  une  riviere 


qui  se  jette  avec  grand  bruit  dans  le  mer, 
environ  k  un  mille  de  ce  Reservoir. 

**  B  y  a  au  m6me  lieu  deux  autres  Reser- 
voirs de  la  meme  fabrique,  et  de  la  m^e 
Elevation  que  le  precedent,  mais  d^une  moin- 
dre  grandeur,  et  oxi  Peau  n'est  ni  si  abon- 
dante, ni  si  pr^  des  bords.  On  va  du  pre- 
mier Reservoir  aux  deux  autres  par  un  ca- 
nal de  conmiunication  de  trois  pieds  de  lar- 
guer,  elev^  sur  un  mur  fort  ^pais.  Ce  ca- 
nal est  aujourd^huy  entierement  sec,  parce- 
qu*  apr^  Tavoir  bouch^  e  son  entree,  on  a 
fait  k  Teau  un  autre  passage  pour  Tusage 
des  Moulins.  Les  deux  moindres  Reser- 
voirs ont  aussi  chacun  un  canal,  qtd  servoit 
k  porter  leurs  eaux  dans  un  Aqueduc  com- 
mun  aux  eaux  r^unies  des  trois  Reservoirs; 
et  cet  Aqueduc,  dont  on  voit  encore  de  fort 
beaux  restes,  ^ev^s  sur  de  grandes  arcades, 
continuoit  jusques  dans  la  viUe  de  Tyr,  en 
traversant  la  fameuse  digne  faite  du  temps 
d* Alexandre  pour  joindre  la  ville,  aupara- 
vant  toute  isolee,  k  la  terre-ferme. 

^*  L*opinion  la  plus  commune  touchant 
ces  Reservoirs  est,  que  Salomon,  dont  ils 
portent  le  nom,  les  fit  construire  en  faveur 
d*Hiram  Roy  de  Tyr,  qui  avoit  foumi  des 
ouvriers  et  des  bois  en  grande  quantity  pour 
la  construction  du  Temple,  et  que  ces  Re- 
servoirs sont  les  m^es  dont  Salomon  a 
parle  lui-m^me,  sous  le  nom  de  Puits,  dans  le 
Cantique  des  Cantiques.  B  semble  qu*une 
seule  reflexion  doit  suffire,  pour  ^tablir,  que 
ces  Reservoirs  n*ont  ^te  construits  que  de- 
puis  le  siege  de  Tyr  par  Alexandre,  puis- 
que,  une  partie  de  cet  Aqueduc  subsiste  en- 
core sur  la  langue  de  terre,  ou  sur  la  levee 
par  laquelle  ce  Conquerant  joignit  le  con- 
tinent k  la  ville,  pour  en  faciliter  la  prise.** 
— Db  la  Roque. 


«^WW^V^^^^^^N^^^^»^^AA 


lUffect  of  North'  West  Wind  on  Water,— 
and  the  difference  of  Water  in  Vessela  of 
Glass  and  Metal,  and  of  unbahed  Ear^en' 
toareJ] 

*^  Le  vent  sec  de  Nord-Ouest  dchauffe 
tons  les  corps  solides  comme  bois  ou  fer,bien 
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qn'ila  tojeut  i  Tombre,  tout  comme  s'ils  etoU 
eut  expoB^  aux  rayons  da  Ml«il.  L'esu 
m&ne  a'fchanfibit  dana  les  vues  de  verre 

a  de  metal.  Fur  contre  I'etai  mine  en  plein 
■ir  dane  des  OorgoUU  ou  Bardait,  qui  sont 
dee  cruches  d'nne  argille  non  cuite,  deve- 
noit  plus  fraiche  par  le  Nord-Ouest  que  par 
le  Sud'-Est.  En  general  I'ean  expo»£e  a 
I'air  dans  les  cruches  de  gr^  non  vemis- 
liet  derient  plus  fl-uche  et  pluB  ^reable." 

— NuBDBi,  Deieription  de  I'Arabie. 


IDelicacj/  of  Ike  Apricot- Stone.'] 
"  En  ouvrant  I'abricot,  le  noyau  se  fend 
en  deux,  et  I'amande  qui  n'a  qu'une  petite 
peau  blanche  comme  neige  est  plus  agrea- 
ble  au  goast  que  Bi  elle  estoit  confite,  de 
Bort«  que  Ton  n'acbete  souTent  I'abricot  que 
pour  en  avoir  Tamande." — Tavkbnieb. 


[^AneieiU  HahUation  of  Ltbaaut-I 
"  Lb  aentimcot  dca  Doctea  du  Pajs,  ap- 
puyc  sur  la  tradition,  et  sur  I'aulorite  de 
quelques  EcriTvns  Orientaux,  est  que  le 
Liban  a  iti  habit^  par  no9  premiers  Tbres, 
et  que  la  premi&re  YiJle  du  Monde,  dont 
il  est  parlc  dau»  I'Ecriture  et  dans  Jo- 
seph, Alt  blitie  par  Cain  but  ces  Alon- 
tagnes.  Us  aont  fortifies  dana  ce  Beuti- 
ment  par  la  crojance  generale  de  tout  le 
Fays  sur  le  meurtre  d'Abel,  que  I'on  tient 

Ir  £t^  fait  au  pied  de  I'Anti-Liban,  du 

!  que  cette  montagne  regarde  Damaa. 

en  montre  encore  aujourd'huy  le  lieu, 
diatingu^  pa«  des  Colomnes,  &  trob  ou  qua- 
tre  lieuSs  de  la  Ville,  yere  le  cbemin  qui 

le  &  Balbec.  C'est,  disent-ils,  de  ce  lieu, 
que  Cun,  trouble  par  I'horreur  de  son 
crime,  prit  le  fuite,  et  se  retira  vers  I'Orlent 
d'Edea,  ad  Orienialem  plagam  Eden,  comme 
parle  I'Ecriture :  or,  cette  contrce  orientale 
n'est,  selon  eux,  que  le  Liban,  oil  ila  pr^- 
leudent  que  Cain  se  fixa,  et  b&tit  cufio  la 
Ville  dont  noua  Tenons  de  parler.  II  y  a 
m6me  un  gros  Bourg  aur  le  Mont  Libau, 

une  petite  Ville,  nomm^e  Ban,  que  I'on 
Teut  aroir  ili  batie  aur  les  ruines  de  cette 
premie  yille.  On  voit  aux  environs  beau- 
coup  de  BStiment  antiques  ruines ;  et  ces 
mines  sont  encore  a^jounl'buy  appellees 
dana  le  pays  Medinat  el  raa :  ce  qui  sig- 
nifie  en  Arabe,  Ville  Capitale,  on  premise 
Ville."— Da  L*  Roqdb. 


■  Vsnt  boil 


[IV  Ja*Aen  Stoiw.] 
"  Tbb  Jashen  b  found  in  Tibet,  a  bliush 
stone  with  white  veins,  so  hard  that  it  must 
be  cut  with  diamond  dust.  It  is  highly  ea. 
teemed  in  the  court  of  the  Mogul.  They 
make  cups  of  it  and  other  vessels,  of  which 
Bemier  had  some  very  rich  ones,  curioualy 
inlaid  with  threads  of  gold." — Astlxi'h 
CoBeetitm  of  Vogaget  and  TraoeU. 


iPertian  Jar$for  tfine.] 
"  Ek  Ferae  on  ne  ae  aert  point  de  ton- 
neaux  pour  mettre  le  vin,  maia  bien  de 
grands  pots  de  terre  cuita  au  four,  dont  les 
une  sont  vemis  per  dedans,  et  les  autres  en- 
duits  de  graiase  de  queiie  de  monton,  car 
sans  ce  vemis  ou  cette  graiase  la  terre  boi- 
roit  le  vin.  II  y  a  de  cea  grands  pots  qui 
tiennent  juaqu'  a  un  muits,  et  d'autres  qui 
ne tiennentqu'uD demi-uuits.  Onvoitdani 
les  caves  quantity  de  ces  pots  trea-bien  ran- 
ges, et  la  bouche  de  chaqne  pot  d'environ 
un  pied  de  diametre  a  son  couvercle  de  bois, 
une  grande  toile  tei&t«  en  rouge,  e'etendant 
comme  une  n^>e  d'un  bout  a  I'autre  par 
deaaoB  tous  ces  convercles." — Tavzkhisk. 


\_Pictareiqut  Effect  of  Hindoo-  Women  at 
Batheri  and  Water-BearereJ] 
"  It  is  common,  on  the  banks  of  the  ri- 
ver, to  see  small  Hindoo  temples,  with  gauts 
or  passage*,  and  flights  of  steps  to  the  riyer. 
In  the  mornings  at  or  after  sun-rise,  the 
women  badie  in  the  river ;  and  the 
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part,  in  particular,  continue  a  considerable 
time  in  the  water,  sporting  and  playing  like 
naiads  or  syrens.  To  a  pwnter's  mind,  the 
fine  antique  figures  never  fail  to  present 
themselves,  when  he  observes  a  beautiful 
female  form  ascending  these  steps  from  the 
river  with  wet  drapery,  which  perfectly  dis- 
plays the  whole  person,  and  with  vases  on 
their  heads  carrying  water  to  the  temples." 
— W.  Hodges,  Travels  in  India,  j-c. 


IMussulman  Feast  of  Lamps,"] 

**  Passing  by  the  city  of  Moorshedabad, 
on  the  evening  of  a  Mussulman  holiday,  I 
was  much  entertained  to  see  the  river  co- 
vered with  innumerable  lights,  just  float- 
ing upon  the  surface  of  the  water.  Such  an 
uncommon  appearance  was,  at  first  difficult 
to  account  for ;  but  I  found,  upon  enquiry, 
that  upon  these  occasions  they  fabricate  a 
number  of  small  lamps,  which  they  light, 
and  set  afloat  on  the  river :  the  stream  con- 
stantly running  down,  they  are  carried  to  a 
considerable  distance,  and  last  for  many 
hours." — Ibid. 


{^Hindoo  Lake  of  the  Gods,] 

**  On  the  northern  mountain,  Himalaya, 
or  seat  of  snow,  is  the  celebrated  Lake  Md' 
nasa-saras,  or  Mdnasardvara,  near  SymSru, 
the  abode  of  gods,  who  are  represented 
sometimes  as  reclining  in  their  bowers,  and 
sometimes  as  making  aerial  excursions  in 
their  Vimdnas,  or  heavenly  cars,  on  or  with- 
in the  southern  Himalaya,  we  find  the  Lake 
of  the  Gods,  which  corresponds  with  that 
in  the  north.  Beyond  the  southern  Lake 
of  the  Gt>ds,  is  another  Meruy  the  seat  also 
of  divinities  and  the  place  of  their  airy 
jaunts ;  for  it  is  declared  in  the  Purans,  that 
within  the  mountains,  towards  the  source 
of  the  Nile,  there  are  delightful  groves,  in- 
habited by  deities,  who  divert  themselves 
with  journeying  in  their  cars  from  hill  to 
hill." — ^WiLFOBD,  Asiatic  Researches, 


IThe  Rajah's  unhallowed  Love.'] 

"  At  Chundra-gumpty-patnum,  twelve  pa- 
rous down  the  river  on  the  north  side, 
formerly  ruled  a  Rc^  of  great  power,  who 
being  absent  several  years  from  his  house, 
in  consequence  of  his  important  pursuits 
abroad,  on  his  return  fell  in  love  with  his 
own  daughter,  who  had  grown  up  during 
his  long  absence.  Jn  vain  the  mother  repre- 
sented the  impiety  of  his  passion :  proceed- 
ing to  force,  his  daughter  fled  to  these 
deserts  of  Perumttum,  first  uttering  curses 
and  imprecations  against  her  father ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which  his  power  and  wealth 
declined;  his  city,  now  a  deserted  ruin, 
remains  a  monument  of  divine  wrath ;  and 
himself,  struck  by  the  vengeance  of  Heaven, 
lies  deep  beneath  the  waters  of  Putiela- 
gunga,  which  are  tinged  green  by  the  string 
of  emeralds  that  adorned  his  neck." — Asi' 
otic  Researches, 

[The  Indian  Orape  Ronas,  so  celebrated  for 

its  Dye,] 

*'  Le  lendemain  apres  avoir  costoye  TAras 
cinq  ou  six  heures,  nous  arriv&mes  k  Asta- 
bat  qui  est  k  une  lieue  de  la  riviere  et  noui 
y  demeur&mes  pres  de  deux  jours  k  nous 
divertir.  Ce  n'est  qu*une  petite  ville,  mais 
qui  est  tres  belle ;  il  y  a  quatre  Carvanseras 
et  chaque  maison  a  sa  fontaine.  L*abon- 
dance  des  eaux  rend  le  terroir  excellent,  et 
sur-tout  il  y  crpist  de  tres  bon  vin.  C'est 
le  seul  pais  du  monde  qui  produit  le  Ronat, 
dont  il  se  fait  un  si  grand  debit  en  Perse 
et  aux  Indes.  Le  Ronas  est  une  racine  qui 
court  dans  la  terre  comme  la  r^lisse,  et  qui 
n*est  gueres  plus  grosse.  Elle  sert  a  teindre 
en  rouge,  et  c'est  ce  qui  donne  cette  cou- 
leur  a  toutes  ces  toiles  qui  viennent  de 
TEmpire  du  Grand  MogoL  Quoy  qu*on  en 
tire  de  terre  des  morceaux  fort  longs,  on 
les  coupe  de  la  longeur  de  la  main  pour  en 
faire  des  paquets  et  en  mieux  remplir  des 
sacs  dans  quoy  on  transporte  cette  mar- 
chandise.    C'est  une  chose  etonnante  de 
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voir  arriver  i  Ormm  dea  CuftTanes  enti^rea 
cbargies  de  c«  Ronaa  pour  I'envoyer  aox 
bdea  dans  les  nftvirea  qui  y  retoumeut. 
CetM  raciue  donne  une  forte  et  prompte  te- 
inture,  et  nne  barque  d'lDdieOB  qui  eu  estttit 
charg^  ajant  ete  brisfe  par  leur  negligence 
a  U  rade  d'Onnu*  ou  j'estoia  alors,  la  mer 
le  long  du  rivoge  ou  lea  aacs  flottoyent  pa- 
rat  loute  rouge  durant  quetquee  jours." — 
Tatebnibr. 


IDetert  Cooierj/.^ 
"  Voici  toute  la  ceremonie  qu'on  y  ap- 
porte.  On  fait  un  trou  rond  en  terre  de 
demi  pied  de  profond,  et  de  denx  ou  troia 
de  dianietre,  dans  lequel  on  jette  de  cctte 
brouaille  ou  on  met  le  feu,  tt  an  deasus  des 
caillouB  qui  deviennent  rougea  et  chaufient 
bientoat  la  place.  Cependant  aur  le  Bofra 
ou  cuir  rond  qu'on  4tend  a  terre,  et  qui 
sert  lout  ensemble  de  table  et  de  nape  pour 
monger,  on  prepare  la  pa^te,  et  on  n'a  point 
dans  le  desert  d'autre  instrument  pour  pe- 
trir.  Le  trou  estant  cbaud  autantqu'il  eat 
necesaaire,  on  oste  lea  cendres  et  lea  cailloua, 
on  le  nettoje  proprement  pour  j  mettre  la 
paste  qu'on  convre  dea  mesmea  cailloua,  et 
on  la  laifse  cnire  de  cette  sorte  a  loisir  du 
Boir  au  matin.  Le  pain  qui  sort  de  ce  trou  est 
de  tr^-bon  goust,  cpaia  seulement  de  deux 
doigts,  et  de  la  grandeur  ordinaire  de  gas- 
teauz  que  nos  boulangers  donnent  la  reille 
dea  RojB  aux  bonnea  maisons  qu'ila  ont 
accoQtume  de  Bervir." — Ibid. 


"  Tbb  empu«  of  the  Moguls  nas  once 
subverted  bj  the  Tartars  under  Snintz 
Khan,  assisted  bj  the  Kerghis.  Their  so- 
Tereign,  H  Kbfin  himaelf  and  all  his  chil- 
dren were  slain  in  the  battle,  except  Kajan 
his  joungest  son  and  hia  nephew  Nagos; 
who,  after  being  ten  days  kept  prisoners  by 
one  man,  fled  with  their  wives  to  their  own 
country.    But  not  thinking  themselves  se- 


cure there,  they,  with  the  cattle  which 
escaped  from  the  action,  and  the  cloaths 
they  found  on  the  field  of  battle,  retired 
into  the  mountains.  At  length  they  came 
to  the  foot  of  a  very  high  one,  which  they 
were  obliged  to  ascend  by  lo  narrow  a  patb, 
made  along  the  edge  of  the  precipices  by 
animals  called  Arkhors,  that  only  one  could 
pass  at  a  time.  They  descended  by  the 
same  path  into  a  delightful  country  s 
rounded  by  mountains,  which  they  called 
Irgana-kon,  in  alluaiun  to  ila  situation,  Lr- 
gaua  signifying,  in  the  old  Mogul  language, 
a  valley,  and  Kon  a  steep  height. 

"  In  process  of  time  their  posterity  greatly 
increasing,  Kayan  called  his  descendants, 
who  were  most  numerous,  Kayat  \  and  N«- 
goa  named  one  part  of  his  Nagosler  and  the 
other  Durlagan.  At  the  expiration  of  four 
hundred  yeara,  finding  the  place  too  nar 
to  hold  them,  they  resolved  to  return 
the  country  from  whence  their  ancestors 
were  driven.  But  being  et  a  loss  for  want 
of  a  road,  the  path  before  mentioned  having 
been  deslfoyed  by  time,  a  farrier,  who  had 
observed  that  the  mountain  waa  not  very 
thick  in  a  certain  part,  and  consisted  of 
iron  mines,  proposed  to  melt  away  through. 
This  counsel  being  approved  of,  every  one 
carried  wood  and  coal,  which  they  placed 
in  layers  interchangeably  round  the  foot  of 
the  mountain,  then  setting  fire  to  the  fuel, 
they  so  efiectually  blew  it  up  with  seventy 
bellows,  that  the  ore  at  length  dissolving  left 
a  road  large  enough  for  a  loaded  camel  t 
pass,  by  which  they  all  marched  out,  under 
Bertezena  their  KhSn. 

"  The  Moguls  still  celebrate  the  annl- 
versaiy  of  this  miraculoua  sally." — T.  Asr- 
iat's  CoUeetioH  of  Voyaget  and  Traeeh. 


Diearaia,  Cretthmi*  City. 
In  the  midst  of  his  golden  castle  ex- 
tended his  apartments  on  all  the  four  aides. 
Ilia  gardens  were  of  golden  earth,  wherein 
were  Trees  of  Paradise  full  of  variegated 
fimita.  Peacocks  and  eocelas  {Indian  tA^\.-  \ 
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ingales)  and  other  birds  were  sporting  there- 
in. Creeshna  was  surrounded  with  his  six- 
teen thousand  wives,  as  lightning  with  a 
cloud.  In  the  garden  was  a  river,  whose 
banks  were  all  gold  and  jewels,  the  water 
of  which,  from  the  reflection  of  rubies,  ap- 
peared red,  though  perfectly  white ;  it  was 
the  Water  of  Life;  and  thousands  of  lotoses 
floated  on  its  surface,  among  which  innu- 
merable bees  were  humming  and  seeking 
their  food.  In  this  river  they  bathed  and 
played,  Creeshna  always  in  the  midst  of 
them." — Life  of  Creeshna, 


^^WM^^^^^^^^^^^^^i^^^^^^^*^ 


/ 


[Profound  and  palpable  Darkness  enlightened 
hy  the  Kowsteka-Men.'] 

"  Thet  mounted  a  carriage  together  and 
went  towards  the  west,  and  passing  all  the 
seven  climates  and  all  the  stages  of  the 
universe,  came  to  that  profound  and  pal- 
pable darkness,  where  there  is  no  admission 
of  the  sun  or  the  moon,  or  fire.  As  they 
had  now  no  other  means  of  proceeding, 
Soodharsan-Chakra  was  ordered  to  go  for- 
ward, that  the  horses  might  get  on  by  means 
of  its  light.  When  Aijoon  beheld  that 
light,  which  is  the  light  of  God,  he  could 
not  turn  his  face  towards  it,  but  covering 
his  eyes,  to  preserve  them  from  the  dazzling 
glare,  remained  in  deep  and  awful  reflection. 
When  the  resplendent  brightness  of  that 
light  overcame  them,  they  entered  an  ex- 
panse of  water,  where  a  cold  wind  reigned. 
Within  that  they  observed  a  splendid  palace 
and  a  throne,  whereon  sate  Seshanaga  the 
Snake,  who  had  a  thousand  heads,  and  who 
seemed  in  magnitude  to  resemble  Kylass, 
while  his  thousand  eyes  shot  terrific  flames. 
There  they  beheld  the  Being  undescribable, 
who  is  pure  and  all  sufficient.  His  counte- 
nance was  like  the  flower  of  the  lotus,  and 
he  wore  a  yellow  robe  on  his  body,  and 
golden  ear-rings  and  a  profusion  of  jewels ; 
a  string  of  the  finest  pearls  adorned  his 
neck,  and  the  Kowsteka-Men^  blazed  on  the 

'  A  jewel  like  the  carbuncle  ditsipiLtxQ^  dnxV 
nesB — worn  on  the  breast  as  a  talisman. 


middle  of  his  breast,  a  figure  beautiful 
in  its  proportions,  and  resplendent  with 
Shanka  and  Chakra  and  Greda  and  Padma.** 
—Ibid. 


•■W^'WV^^'V^^^^/VS^'^^^^^^ 


[Za  Riviere  du  ChienJ] 

"  On  Tappelle  la  Riviere  du  Chien,  parce- 
qu*autrefois  il  y  avoit  sur  les  bords  une 
columne  fort  haute,  sur  laquelle  ^toit  nn 
chien  de  pierre,  de  la  grosseur  d*un  cheval, 
dont  le  peuple  conte  mille  choses  extraor- 
dinaires.  Ce  chien  etoit,  me  dit-on,  fort 
utile  k  la  province,  car  d^  que  les  ennemis 
avoient  seulement  dessein  d*y  entrer,  il  en 
avertissoit  aboiant  alors  continuellement 
La  colonne  et  par  consequent  le  chien  tom- 
berent  dans  la  riviere.  L*£mir  Fhacradin 
en  fit  couper  la  tete,  et  Tenvoia  en  present 
aux  Yenetiens ;  ainsi  Ton  n*en  voit  plus  que 
le  corps.  Je  Tai  vu  par  curiosity  comme 
les  autres:  le  chien  montre  le  ventre  on 
Ton  voit  une  grande  ouverture  quarree. 
Cela  me  fit  conjecturer  qu'il  etoit  creux ; 
ainsi  il  est  probable  que  quelque  Prince 
Taura  fait  faire  pour  tromper  ces  peuples 
naturellement  superstitieux.  Je  ne  donte 
point  que  la  colonne,  qui  a  dik  Stre  extreme- 
ment  grosse  pour  soutenir  un  chien  si  mon- 
streux,  ne  fdt  creuse  aussi ;  de  sorte  que 
si-tdt  que  des  espions  apportoient  qnel- 
ques  mauvaises  nouvelles,  le  Prince  poor 
venir  plus  facilement  k  bout  de  son  peuple, 
faisoit  aboier  le  chien.  La  voix  d*un  homme, 
venuS  du  fond  de  la  colonne,  paroissoit  k 
une  canaille  ignorante  un  oracle  infailli- 
blement  desc^du  des  cieux,  ou  sorti  des 
enfers. 

^^  Je  vis  d^assez  proche  ce  chien,  0  est 
dans  Feau,  et  comme  elle  est  fort  claire,  je 
Texaminai  depuis  un  bout  jusqu*a  Tantre 
forte  k  lobir:  on  trouve  peu  de  chevanx 
d^unc  corpulence  aussi  enorme."  —  Vo^fage 
du  SiEUB  Paul  Lucas. 


MMMV^^^^^^^i^^^^^^^^^'^^^ 


\ 


[Le  Nahr  Kalb,  ou  le  Fleuve  du  Chien,] 

'^  Lb  Nahr  Kalb,  ou  le  fleuve  du  Chien, 
^Vvftft  \n^X.  \^  ^^^  \^  ^^Qflxoan  en  deux 
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purtiei ;  ton  embouchflre  k  tronve  nn  pea 
eu-deqft  de  Tentr^e  du  chemin  que  lea  Eo- 
'db  ont  tuU£  dans  le  rocher.  Tom  lea 
sateun  convieimetit  que  ce  fleure  est  le 
Ljcus  dee  anciens,  et  I'iiuicription  qu'on  lit 
encore  dans  ce  chemin  ne  luase  aucun  lieu 
(Ten  douler.  Son  nom  modeme  le  prtinve 
encore,  car  lea  Arabes  ont  appell^  Kalb,  ou 
Chien,  la  figure  de  pierre  d'un  animal  que 
les  Greca  avoient  nommS  Xvcoc,  loup,  et 
qui  etoit  autrefoie  plac£e  sur  un  roc  assez 
pr%a  de  TembrouchOre  du  flenve.  Cette 
figure  eat  depuis  tomb£e  dans  U  nier,  et  on 
1*7  entrevoit  encore  quand  le  temps  est 
oalme.  Cetoit  une  espece  d'Idole,  dont  on 
te  encore  de  grandeg  merveilles.  Les 
MiuulmanB  disent  que  le  diable  entroit 
quelquefois  dans  ce  corps  de  pierre,  et  qu'il 
hurloit  d'une  Strange  force  jusqu'a  se  faire 
entendre  par  toute  la  cote  de  Sjrie,  et  m&ne 
jusqu'en  I'lsle  de  Cfajrpre,  et  que  ce  prodige 
presageoit  to&joura  qudque  luneste  ^vene- 
it.  D'antres  plus  eens^  credent  que  le 
fleaTe  se  jettoot  Aaas  la  mer  entre  deox 
bautei  montognes  qui  le  reaserrent,  et  son 
lit  €taat  tout  rempli  de  roches,  see  eaux 
font  nn  bruit  terrible  quand  elles  sont  en- 
fle^i  par  lea  fontes  des  neigea ;  ce  qui  aug- 
ite  dans  le  silence  de  la  nuit,  et  peut- 
3tre  compart  aux  hurlemens  d'un  Loup ; 
effet  Dstwel  que  la  snperstition  du  Pagan- 
iime  a  rendu  mjsteiienx,  qui  a  doan£  lien 
s  doute  &  dresser  I'ldole  en  question,  et 
lommer  ce  fleuTe  du  nom  qu'il  porte 
encore  anjoord'hu;." — Db  la  Boqub. 


{The  DevOai  Retpect  to  the  Moon.'] 
"  Thb  Dev^tas,  in  honour  of  the  moon 
Bhining  in  its  meridian  lustre,  bad  adorned 
themaelves  in  vari^^ted  chains  of  pearls  and 
rubies,  had  robed  themselves  in  Testments 
of  a  rose  colour,  and  rubbed  tliemselTes 
with  sa&on,  so  that  the  earth  received 
fresh  splendour  from  thur  appearance,  and 
a  warm  and  sweet  ur  breathed  round." — 
Zift  of  Creethtta. 


[The  Date-Tree*  a  Refiige/or  Oie  White 

"  Wb  stopped  towards  night,  about  eight 
leagues  distance  from  ancient  Curo,  oppo- 
site to  SeAeick  /Anann,  a  little  village  of 
which  the  houses  or  huts  are  of  mud.  Its 
appearance  is  not  the  less  pleasing.  Groves 
of  date  trees  surround  it  (  their  verdant 
lummits,  which  bear  long  and  shooting 
stalks,  whilst  others  are  bent  downwards 
by  the  winds,  seem  to  cross  each  other  in 
order  to  form  a  shade  to  the  roofs  of  the 
houses,  enliven  the  gray  and  obscure  tints 
of  the  village,  render  it  beautifully  pictu- 
resque, and  form  a  most  interesting  land- 
scape. Several  white  herons  came  to  pass 
the  night  upon  these  dal«  trees,  and  com- 
posed there  a  charming  bouquet  of  a  beauti- 
ful green  and  a  dazzling  white." — Sob- 


IPlaUler  lite  Marble.} 
"  Lbs  b&timens  qui  sent  faits  de  briques 
cuites  au  soleil  sont  assez  propres,  et  apr^ 
avoir  £lev^  la  muraille  le  ma^on  I'enduit 
avec  du  mortier  fait  de  I'argile  mealed  avec 
de  la  psille ;  de  sorte  que  tons  les  d^auts 
en  estant  couverlA,  elle  parott  fort  unie.  H 
^oflte  par  dessus  le  mortjcr  one  chaux  ou 
il  mesle  du  verd  de  Moscovie,  qu'il  broye 
avee  de  la  gomme  pour  rendre  la  chauz 
plus  glnante,  et  en  fhitant  le  mur  avec  une 
grosse  brosse  il  devient  damasquing  et  ar- 
gent^ et  parott  comme  du  marbre." — Ta- 
tbkiobb. 


IThe  Siver  Nandd.] 
"  ConCBntno  the  river  Nmdd,  or  the 
iTOe  of  jlftysnnw,  we  meet  with  the  follow- 
ing tales,  in  the  Podmacotha,  or  Treaevre 
o/Lolot-jiower».  A  king  named  Apya^yana, 
finding  himself  declining  very  low  in  the 
Tale  of  years,  resigned  luaftiJOTis.^n  X^™^  v 
ttotao,  tia  sou,  wni  xftv^o**-  -o'^"'^'^'*  ""^tiX 
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and  holj  Brdhmin^  whose  name  was  Urica 
or  Uricu,  intending  tx>  consult  him  on  the 
mode  of  entering  into  the  Asratna,  or  order, 
called  vdnapresfha:  they  found  only  the 
son  of  the  sage,  named  Mdrca,  or  Mdrcavoy 
who  gave  them  full  instructions,  and  accom- 
panied them  to  the  hilly  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, where  he  advised  them  to  reside.  When 
they  arrived  at  their  destined  retreat,  the 
Devas^  pleased  with  their  piety,  scattered 
/lowers  on  them  like  rain,  whence  the  moun- 
tains were  called  Pushpavarsha ;  the  gods 
were  not  satisfied  with  a  shower  of  blossoms, 
and  when  the  fii*st  ceremonies  were  per- 
formed at  Pushpa'nersa'sfhdn,  they  rained 
also  tears  of  joy,  which  being  mingled  with 
those  of  the  royal  pair  and  the  pious  hermit, 
formed  the  river  Nanddy  whose  waters  hast- 
ened to  join  the  Cdli,  and  their  united 
streams  fell  ait  length  into  the  Sanc^hdbdhi, 
or  sea  of  Sanc*ha,^ — Asiatic  Researches, 


t^S^^S^t^^^^^^^^^t^^^t^^S^^^^^S 


[The  Yearly  Fast  of  the  Maidens  of  Hin- 

dostan,'] 

*'*'  It  is  a  long  established  custom  that,  in 
one  month  of  eacli  year,  the  maidens  of 
Hindostan,  after  bathing  in  the  river,  should 
perform  a  service  to  Bhavani  Deva,  to  ob- 
tain their  desires,  which  are  all  for  a  well- 
fated  husband,  and  on  that  day  they  fast.** 
— Life  of  Creeshna, 


•VNMAAM/VkAMM^WW«^«W>AW 


[Turkish  Buildings.'] 


^*  TouTEs  les  maisons  sont  b&ties  ll  peu 
pr^s  de  cette  mani^re.  H  y  a  au  milieu  un 
grande  portique  de  vingt  ou  trente  pieds  en 
quarr^,  et  au  milieu  du  portique  un  ^tang 
plein  d*eau.  H  est  tout  ouvert  d*un  cost^ 
et  depuis  la  muraille  jusqu*a  T^tang  le  pa- 
v^  est  convert  de  tapis.  A  chaque  coin  de 
ce  portique  il  y  a  une  petite  chambre  pour 
8*asseoir  et  prendre  le  frais,  et  au  derri^re 
une  grand  chambre  dont  le  bas  est  eouv^Tt 


dont  r^tofe  repond  a  la  condition  ou  aux 
facultez  du  maistre  de  la  maison.  Aux 
deux  costez  du  portique  il  y  a  deux  autres 
chambres  et  plusieurs  portes  pour  passer  de 
Tune  k  Tautre. 

*'*'  Les  maisons  des  grands  Seigneurs  sont 
baties  de  la  mesme  sorte,  sinon  qu*ellea  sont 
plus  spacieuses ;  car  elles  ont  quatre  grands 
portiques  ou  grandes  sales,  qui  repondent 
aux  quatre  plages  du  monde,  et  chacune  de 
ces  sales  a  ses  deux  chambres  a  coste,  ce 
qui  fait  le  nombre  de  huit  chambres  qui  en- 
tourent  tme  grande  sale  qui  est  au  milieu. 
Le  Palais  du  Roy  est  de  la  mesme  struc- 
ture, et  generalement  toutes  les  maisons  de 
la  Perse  sont  peu  ^levees,  estant  une  chose 
trbs-rare  de  voir  un  troisieme  ^tage.  Toutes 
ces  sales  et  ces  chambres  sont  voutees  et 
les  Persans  nous  surpassent  en  cela.  Car 
sans  tant  de  fa^on  et  tant  de  temps  que 
nous  y  aportons  ils  font  promptement  leurs 
voutes  de  brique,  et  il  y  en  a  de  fort  larges 
et  de  fort  hautes  qui  montrent  Tindustrie  de 
Touvrier.  Le  dessus  des  maisons  est  plat 
et  en  terrasse,  enduit  avec  de  la  terre  de- 
trempee  avec  de  la  paille  hach^  fort  menu 
et  bien  batue;  au  dessus  dequoy  on  met 
une  couche  de  chaux  qu*on  bat  sept  ou  huit 
jours  durant  ce  qui  la  rend  dure  comme  du 
marbre;  et  quand  on  n*y  met  point  de 
chaux  on  couvre  la  terrasse  de  grands  car- 
reaux  cuits  au  foumeau,  de  sorte  que  la 
pluye  ne  s*y  arreste  point  et  ne  cause  aucun 
dommage :  mais  ils  ont  soin  quand  il  a  neig^ 
de  faire  jilter  en  bas  la  neige  qui  est  tom- 
b^e  sur  leurs  terrasses,  de  peur  qu*elle8  ne 
viennent  a  crever." — Tavbsni£b. 


'^/WSA^^M^AAi^Nr^Stfs^^h^^^rf^ 


[The  splendid  Interior  of  Thirkish  Houses.] 

*'*'  Les  maisons  n*ont  rien  de  beau  au  de- 
hors, mais  au  dedans  elles  sont  assez  pro- 
pres  et  assez  enjolivees,  les  murailles  estant 
om^es  de  peinteurs,  de  fieurs,  et  d*oyseaux, 
en  quoy  les  Persans  ne  reiississent  pas  mal. 
Us  prennent  plaisir  d*avoir  quantit^  depe- 
\k\«!&  ^\i<ftSQbres  fort  ouvertes  par  plusieurs 


une  grand  coambre  dont  le  bas  est  eouv^Tt  \  \a\ft!&  ^\i<ftasvbres  iort  ouvertes  par  plusieurs 
de  tapis  avec  des  matelats  et  des  couaa\ii&^  \  ^T\ft»  ^t  ^wivesxr^  ^^t&\x^<^  ^^rm^  avec 
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des  treillis  bien  traTullez,  on  de  bob,  on  de 
pUtre,  doDt  lea  Tuides  soot  remplis  de  pieces 
de  feire  de  toutea  ecouleurs.  Ceat  ce  qui 
aert  de  vitres,  pTinctpalemeDt  anx  fenS- 
tres  deg  ftppartemente  des  femmes,  et  des 
autres  lleux  du  logia  ou  elles  peuvent  ve- 
nir.  Ces  Tttres  eont  ordiiuirement  des  pota 
de  Senrs  fut  de  pl&tre,  de  mesmc  que  la 
tige  et  lea  petitea  piecea  de  rerre  de  raport 
de  differeotea  coleorg  qui  imitent  le  natu- 
re!. Us  poiUToient  bien  a'ils  Touloient, 
avoir  des  belles  vitrea  de  crjstal,  maia  ila  ae 
fbnt  de  la  aorte  que  je  viena  de  dire,  afin 
qa'on  ne  puiase  voir  k  traTera  dana  le  lieu 
ou  aont  lea  femmee,  et  cea  aortea  de  Titrea 
plaiaent  assez  a  la  vQC." — Ibid. 


[TV  Simpiieitj/  of  Pertum  Bedi.^ 
"  Lis  Peraana  comme  tona  lea  autrea  Oti- 
entaux  ignorent  Tuaage  dea  lita  elevez  de 
l«rre.  Quand  ila  Teulent  a'aller  coucher, 
ila  etendent  sur  le  plancher,  qui  est  convert 
de  tapis,  un  matelat  ou  une  couverture  pi- 
qu^  dans  laquelle  ila  s'envelopent." — Ibid. 


[«rn 


Bedi  in  Sammer  in  the  Open  Air 
— *ur  Uwt  TerroMtt.'] 
"  L'bstb  ila  coucbent  la  nuit  a  fair  snr 
lenra  terrasaea,  et  comme  lea  femmea  j  cou- 
cbent ausai  on  a  obtenu  que  lea  Monllaha 
qui  Tont  cbanter  aur  lea  Mosqu£ea  ne  mon- 
tent  point  le  matin  sur  lea  tois,  parceque  de 
la  ils  pouiroient  voir  lea  femmea  coucbfes, 
et  c'est  une  gronde  infamie  pour  une  femme 
d'ftvoir  esti  apenjuE  de  quelqu'un  le  visage 
d&ou  f  ert." — Ibid. 


IParotv-Ratna.'] 
"  Pabasd-Rama  woa  the  eon  of  a  moat  il- 
luatrioua  and  holf  Brahmin,  of  the  name  of 
Jamadogni,  who,  tbough  allied  to  tbe  blood 
rojal  of  India,  bad  adopted  the  garb  and 
maonera  of  an  anchorite,  and  devoted  hia 


time  to  prajec  and  auateritiee  in  the  solitude 
of  a  cell  on  Mount  Heemachel,  or  Imaus, 
where  he  day  and  night  fervently  worship- 
ped tbe  deity.  His  wife,  whose  name,  ac- 
cording to  the  Ayeen  Akbery,  was  Rnnee- 
ka,  had  retired  with  him ;  and  the  reason  of 
their  thus  aecluding  themaelvea  from  human 
society  was,  that  Veesbnu,  propitiated  by  the 
mortifications  they  endured,  might  grant 
them  the  desire  of  their  hearts,  a  boon  with- 
out which  a  married  Hindoo  is  ever  miser* 
able,  offapring.  One  day,  when  a  long  se» 
ries  of  intenae  penitentiary  aeveritiea  had 
nnusuallj  purified  the  mortal  frame,  and 
rendered  it  more  proper  for  intercourse 
with  deity,  Teeahna  appeared  to  Rnnceka 
in  tbe  form  of  a  handsome  child,  and  asked 
her,  what  waa  the  object  of  tbe  unrelenting 
aust«ritiea  practiaed  by  herself  and  her  hua- 
bandF  She  answered,  that  we  may  obtain 
of  heaven  a  child  beautiAil  and  amiable  as 
thou  art.  Your  wishes  are  granted,  said 
Veeahnu ;  you  shall  have  a  son,  who,  to 
every  bodily  perfection,  shall  unite  the  no- 
blest virtues  of  the  soul.  He  ahall  be  the 
avenger  of  innocence,  and  tbe  exterminator 
of  tyrants.  Having  said  this,  he  diaiqipear- 
ed ;  and  in  due  time  the  prediction  was  lid- 
filled  by  the  birth  of  Rama.  In  reward,  too, 
of  their  exemplary  piety,  Ecndra,  the  prince 
of  the  celestial  regions,  intrusted  to  their 
care  the  wonderful  cow  Kam-deva,  which 
had  the  property  of  yielding  from  ber  duga 
whatsoever  the  poaeeagor  deaired.  Notwith- 
standing this  enviable  atbunment,  they  used 
their  good  fortune  with  moderation,  and 
continued  in  their  cell  and  their  naual  prac- 
tice  of  penitentiary  duties.  In  the  mean 
time  young  Rama  increased  in  years  and 
beauty,  and  shewed  such  symptoms  of  dawn- 
ing  talents  and  virtues,  that  his  fame  reach- 
ed Mahadeo  himself,  whose  palace  is  on  the 
summit  of  Mount  Kylass,  and  the  god  him- 
self undertook  hia  education. 

"  It  happened  that  a  prince  of  the  Ditye 
tribe,  or  race  ofmalignant  genii,  at  that  tiia«.  y 
very   much  op'^Te^e&  ftis.  '■aiajiB*»s*»  "''^   \ 
H'mdoatan.    ^»  w>m«  ■».«»'0««tM:^v'Wi"«.\ 
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expressive  symbol  of  gigantic  power  and 
cruelty,  and  he  particularly  made  war 
against  the  Beyshees,  or  holy  tribe,  whose 
devotions  he  interrupted,  and  whose  per- 
sons he  insulted. 

**  Thb  sanguinary  despot,  on  a  hunting  ex- 
cursion, happening  one  day  to  pass  near  the 
cell  of  Jamadagni,  had  the  curiosity  to  en- 
ter it,  and  instantly  demanded  for  himself 
and  numerous  suite  those  refreshments 
which  their  fatigue  required.  To  his  asto- 
nishment, and  that  of  his  attendants,  a  table 
was  instantly  and  sumptuously  spread,  ex- 
hibiting the  most  delicious  meats  and  the 
richest  wines,  and  that  in  such  abundance, 
that  the  appetites  of  the  whole  cavalcade 
were  completely  satiated.  After  the  enter- 
tainment, the  hermit  presented  the  monarch 
and  his  company  vrith  magnificent  dresses, 
and  jewels  of  inestimabler  beauty  and  value. 
The  prince  was  so  overwhelmed  with  sur- 
prise at  this  immensity  of  wealth  in  the  cell 
of  a  secluded  hermit,  that,  conceiving  the 
whole  to  be  the  effect  of  magic,  he  at  first 
refused  to  accept  the  presents,  and  sternly 
demanded  by  what  means,  and  firom  what 
quarter,  he  had  obtained  riches  which  far  ex- 
ceeded those  of  the  greatest  sovereigns,  and 
in  what  subterraneous  recess  they  were  con- 
cealed. The  holy  man  answered,  that  Een- 
dra,  the  monarch  of  the  upper  regions,  had, 
at  Mahadeo*s  desire,  and  in  reward  of  his 
austerities,  intrusted  to  his  care  Kam-deva, 
the  cow  of  plenty,  whose  dugs  were  the  in- 
exhaustible mine  whence  his  treasures  pro- 
ceeded. On  receiving  this  information,  the 
all-grasping  tyrant  was  on  fire  to  possess 
himself  of  the  wonderful  cow,  and  eagerly 
pressed  the  hermit  to  bestow  upon  him  the 
mine  as  well  as  the  treasure.  The  sage  re- 
plied, that  was  impossible ;  for  it  was  the 
property  of  Eendra,  and,  without  the  con- 
sent of  that  deity,  Kam-deva  could  not  be 
removed,  nor  would  any  force  on  earth  avail 
to  tear  her  from  the  spot.  This  intelligence 
filled  him  with  rage,  and  his  avarice  became 
proportionably  inflamed.  He  now  deter- 
mined  to  seize  the  sacred  cow,  an^oxd^T^^ 
bi8  followers  to  surround  the  Viut,  widAo^ax 


her  away  by  force.  But  cows  of  celestial 
origin  are  not  to  be  thus  easily  captured ; 
for,  on  a  signal  from  the  hermit,  Kam-deva 
magnified  herself  to  three  times  her  usual 
bulk,  and,  rushing  upon  the  Rajah*8  troops 
with  irresistible  impetuosity,  with  her  horns 
and  hoofs  she  gored  and  trampled  down  the 
greatest  part  of  them,  put  the  rest  to  flight, 
and  then,  before  them  all,  flew  up  trium- 
phantly to  the  heaven  of  Eendra,  her  mas- 
ter. The  tyrant,  enraged  at  the  slaughter 
and  discomfiture  of  his  troops,  imme- 
diately raised  a  great  army,  and  marching 
to  the  spot  whence  he  had  been  obliged  so 
disgracefully  to  retire,  and  Kam-deva  be- 
ing no  longer  on  earth  to  defend  her  keeper, 
the  holy  anchorite  was  cruelly  massacred, 
and  his  hut  razed  to  the  groimd.  Buneeka, 
collecting  together  firom  the  ruins  whatever 
was  combustible,  piled  it  in  a  heap,  on  which 
she  placed  her  husband*s  mangled  body; 
then,  ascending  it  herself,  according  to  llie 
laws  of  her  country,  set  fire  to  it,  and  was 
with  it  consumed  to  ashes.  In  the  mean 
time  Kam-deva,  in  her  journey  to  the  Pa- 
radise of  Eendra,  stopped  at  Kylass,  See- 
va*s  metropolis,  to  inform  Parasu-Rama, 
then  about  twelve  years  old,  of  the  base  and 
cruel  conduct  of  Deeruj  to  his  parents,  to 
whose  aid  he  immediately  flew,  but  arrived 
only  time  enough  to  view  the  smoking  em- 
bers of  their  funeral  pile.  The  tears  rudied 
down  his  lovely  face,  and  he  swore,  by  the 
waters  of  the  Ganges,  that  he  would  never 
rest  till  he  had  exterminated  the  whole  race 
of  Kettris,  the  Rajah-tribe  of  India. 

^*  Armed  with  the  invincible  energy  of 
an  incarnate  god,  he  immediately  com- 
menced his  career  of  just  vengeance,  by 
seeking  and  putting  to  death,  with  his  single 
arm,  the  Ditye  tyrant,  with  all  the  forces 
that  surrounded  him.  He  then  marched 
from  province  to  province,  and  fV^m  city  to 
city,  every  where  exerting  the  unerring 
bow,  Danook,  and  devoting  the  Kettris  to 
that  death  which  the  enormity  of  their 
crimes  merited.  In  vain  they  resisted,  mngly 
Qt  Mi^\ft^\  V&C&L&  Mnavailing  were  open  ftxrce 
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ererj  qiurter,  and  thus  the  ftvowed  end  of 
this,  as  well  m  all  the  odier  AvaUra,  weib 
effectuallj  uuwered." 


[The  Rote  o/Eadnure.} 
"  I  HAT  venture  to  claw  ia  the  first  rank 
of  TGgetabie  prodace,  the  Bow  of  Kadb- 
mire,  which,  for  it4  brilliancy  and  delicacy 
of  odour,  haa  long  been  proverbial  in  the 
east ;  and  ita  eueutial  oil,  or  ottar,  is  held 
ID  universal  estimation.  The  season,  when 
the  rose  first  opens  into  blossom,  is  cele- 
iH^ted  with  much  festivity  bj  the  Kashme- 
riaiis,  who  resort  in  crowds  to  the  adjacent 
gardens,  and  enter  into  scenes  of  gaiety  and 
pUwure,  rarely  known  among  other  Asiatic 
natioDB.  There,  all  that  exterior  gravity 
whidi  constitutes  a  grand  part  of  the  Ma- 
hometan character,  is  thrown  aside ;  and 
the  Turk,  Arab,  and  Persian,  as  if  fa^gued 
with  exhibiting  the  seriona  and  guarded  de- 
portment of  their  own  country,  give  a  li- 
centious scope  to  their  passions." — Fobs- 


[  The  BospUalitt  of  the  Arab.} 
"  Bx  imperatore  andivi  cum  diceret,  In 
itinere  quodam  Persam  atque  Arabem  fuisse 
COmit«s ;  per  locum  autem  desertum  iter 
&ciente»,  miserii  (ob  sitim  et  calorem)  mi- 
rum  in  modum  esse  afflictos.  Cum  adeo  Ara- 
bi  aqum  perpaullolum  rettaret,  dixisse  illi 
Persam,  CtUbrii  tit  ae  permilgtttagentit  turn 
liberalittu  et  beanolenlia ;  gvanta  ilUfet  ae- 
ettiio,  ti  aqva  kauitulum  miki  amcedeuM,  to- 
dalem  taum  ab  interita  libertmerit  t  Tum, 
post  aliquam  deliberationem,  Arabem  res- 
pondisse,  Certi  $cio,  ti  tibi  aquam  concettetv, 
thdcem  mihi  anitnam  ob  titim  intejuam  ia  oii- 
rat  penoiatwam.  &d  tataen  indigmim  ette 
etJueo,  Anne  gtntit  mea  excelleittiam  in  ni'At- 
(tmt  redigi.    Famam  ideo  jucmidam  vitas  fra- 


aqtmm  tibi  prabeo ;  vt  hoe  hiitoria  Arubum 
tit  pioimmentiim.  Aquam  adeb  Perse  de- 
disse,  qui  ejus  bauMtu  A  Jnorte  liberMus  est, 


i  h&c  solitudine  iucolumis  evasit.  Hn- 
jus  facti  semper  vivit  et  vivet  recordation 
-Poeteot  Axiatica  Conunaitarii. 


[Simplicity  of  the  Bedavint.'\ 
"  Ahoko  the  Bedouins,"  says  Soimnn, 
"jealousy,  the  daughter  of  pride,  ia  far  from 
tyrannizing  over  the  women.  Luxury  and 
factitious  pleasures,  bringing  immorality  in 
their  trun,  have  not  attempted  to  establish 
themselves  on  their  parched  and  thirsty 
sands.  The  manners  of  their  inhabitants 
remuD  pure,  simple,  and  such  as  they  were 
described  in  the  ancient  histories  of  the 
same  people.  The  women  are  not  afrud, 
like  those  of  the  other  nations  of  Egypt,  to 
exhibit  their  faces  uncovered,  to  converse 
freely  willi  a  stranger,  and  to  display  that 
pleasing  and  natural  gaiety  which  is  the 
companion  of  virtue." 


{Beauty  of  the  Bri^a  of  Ispahan.'} 
"  Lb  PoDt  de  Zulpha,  sur  la  riviere  de 
Senderu  ^  Ispahan,  est  basti  de  bonne  brique 
li^e  arec  des  picrres  de  taille  et  est  tout 
uni,  le  nulieu  n'eatant  pas  plus  &e\6  que  les 
deux  bouts.    D  n'a  guere  moina  de  3^0  paa 
de  long  et  20  de  large,  et  il  eat  BoQtenu 
quantity  de  petites  arches  de  pierre  qui  sont 
fort  basses,     n  a  de  chaque  costc  une  gal- 
lerie  large  de  buit  ou  neuf  pieda,  et  qui  va 
de  bout  en  boat.     Plusieurs  arcades  de  23 
ou  30  pieds  de  haut  so&tiennent  la  plate- 
forme  dont  elle  eat  couvertc,  et  ceux  qui 
veulent  estre  plus  ^  I'air,  quaud  la  chaleur 
n'est  pas  graode,  peuvent  passer  par  dessus. 
Le  passage  le  plua  ordinaire  eat  sous  lei 
galleries  qui  tiennent  lieu  de  parapet,  e 
qui  out  pluaieura  ouvertures  sur  la  rivi&re 
dont  elles  reijoivent  de  la  fraicheur.     Elles 
BODt  fort  ^ev£es  par  dessus  le  rez  de  chE 
s4e  du  pont,  et  on  y  monte  par  des  escaiUiers 
aisez,  le  milieu  div  ^iA  i^\  ^».  isfi «««"««&  \ 
2fi  pieds  Ae  \aiftft,  tatanX.  v""  ^'■*  -aoftiw.^*  \ 
et  les  To\tWCS.    T\  7  a.^i^^o^^-axva.-aWfc-y^ 
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gage  quand  Teau  est  basse  en  estd,  et  qui  est 
tr^  agreable  pour  sa  fraischeur.  C'est  tin  pe- 
tit chemin  qui  touche  le  fond  de  la  rivi^,  oii 
il  7  a  des  pierres  dispos^  afin  qu*on  puisse 
passer  sans  moiiiller  le  pied.  II  traverse 
toutes  les  arches  d*un  bout  du  pont  k  Tau- 
tre  par  une  porte  que  Ton  a  faite  k  chacune, 
et  Ton  7  descend  de  dessus  le  pont  par  un 
petit  escalier  que  Ton  a  pris  dans  les  epais- 
seurs.  II  y  en  a  un  de  m^me  de  chaque 
cost^  du  pont  pour  monter  sur  la  plateforme 
de  la  gallerie,  qui  a  plus  de  deux  toises  de 
large  ayec  ses  garde-fous  de  cost^  et  d*autre. 
Ainsi  il  7  a  six  passages  sur  ce  pont,  un  par 
le  milieu,  quatre  aux  deux  cotez,  qui  sont 
les  deux  galleries  et  leurs  plateformes,  et  le 
petit  chemin  qui  perce  les  arches.  Ce  pont 
est  veritablement  un  fort  bel  ouvrage." — 
Tavernies. 

Another  bridge  at  Ispahan  *^  a  une  beaute 
particuliere  que  Tautre  n'a  pas,  et  c'est  une 
place  en  exagone  qui  est  au  milieu  du  pont, 
avec  un  belle  escade  qu*on  fait  faire  k  la 
riviere  en  cet  endroit  la.' 


♦» 


S^M^\A^^^^^^^/%A^i/s/\^^%/^^ 


[Kadrouvo'  Vinneta  and  Diti.} 

"  Kadbocv  A- Vinneta  taidDiH,  tw^o  of  the 
wives  of  CassiopOj  who  was  the  first  Brah- 
min, happening  to  be  walking  in  a  garden,  a 
little  way  out  of  the  cit7,  the7  perceived 
Outseirevan  the  horse  of  Indre,  Diti  in  ad- 
miration cried  out,  how  beautiful,  how 
white  this  horse  is  I  he  has  not  so  much  as 
the  least  black  spot  about  him.  Her  com- 
panion affirmed  that  he  had  a  black  spot 
near  his  tail ;  upon  which  the7  fell  to  dis- 
puting, and  laid  a  wager,  the  conditions 
whereof  were,  that  she  who  lost  should  be 
the  other's  slave.  As  it  was  then  night 
the7  suspended  their  examination  till  the 
next  da7 ;  hut  Kadrouva-  Fmft^to,  whose  sons 
were  devils  under  the  shape  of  serpents, 
taking  advantage  of  the  night,  commanded 
one  of  them  to  go  and  place  himself  near 
the  horse's  tail,  so  that  the  next  morning  a 
little  black  speck  was  seen  upon  \t.  DUl^ 
who  knew  nothing  of  the  trick,  su\)m\Uta^  \  Vo^  ^ wv  y^^^wj^,  'Ossa  ^Jacv^^V^  ^nra.  taking 


\ 


to  her  companion,  and  was  as  holy  and 
pious  as  the  other  was  wicked;  but  the 
saints  comforted  her  in  her  afflicdon  with 
this  assurance,  that  she  should  bring  forth 
children  who  should  be  her  deliverers,  and 
aocordingl7  she  conceived  and  laid  two  ^gs* 
She  waited  a  long  time  in  expectation  of 
their  being  hatched,  but  growing  impatieiit, 
she  broke  one  of  them,  whence  issued  a 
child  with  onl7  the  upper  part  of  its  bod7, 
the  rest  not  being  7et  formed.  Annura, 
for  that  is  the  name  of  the  immature  babe, 
was  ver7  angr7  with  his  mother  for  having 
been  the  cause  of  his  deformit7,  and  assured 
her  she  would  continue  in  slavery  ^^tt 
hundred  7ears  longer,  for  not  sta7ing  till 
the  egg  had  hatched  itself.  He  entered 
into  the  service  of  the  sun,  flew  up  into  the 
air,  and  undertook  to  guide  the  chariot 
Five  hundred  7ears  after,  the  other  egg 
being  hatched,  Qarrovda  issued  out  of  it, 
who  went  and  served  KadrowM-Viwieta 
and  her  children.  DiU  growing  wear7  of 
her  servitude,  Oarrauda  asked  her  wh7 
the7  were  slaves,  and  if  there  were  no  pos- 
8ibil]t7  of  their  getting  free  ?  Yes,  there 
is,  sa7S  she,  provided  70U  will  go  and  fetch 
the  Atnortam  which  is  kept  in  Devendrt^ 
locon.  Garrouda  no  sooner  heard  these 
words  than  he  flew  awa7  and  went  in  search 
of  the  Amortam^  which  he  got  possession  of, 
afler  having  conquered  the  DevStas  who 
guarded  it,  and  put  out  the  fire  which  sur- 
rounded it.  *Twas  to  no  purpose  that  they 
intreated  him  not  to  force  it  awa7,  it  being 
a  trust ;  however  he  assured  them  that  after 
he  should  have  made  use  of  it  to  rescue  his 
mother  from  8laver7,  the7  then  might  have 
it  again  if  the7  thought  proper.  But  he 
requested  of  JDevendre  that  he  might  be 
allowed  to  eat  the  serpents,  which  accord- 
ingl7  was  granted  him.  He  then  set  out  in 
order  to  return  to  his  mother,  but  the  trea- 
cherous KadrouvQ' Vinneta  seized  on  the 
Amortam^  and  resolved  that  she  and  her 
sons  should  drink  it.  Immediatel7  Xhven- 
dre  sent  a  Deveta^  under  the  shape  of  a 
Brahmva^-^ViQ  ^oin^  to  her  said.  Take  care 
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it  with  the  preparsticHU  reqainte.  Ton 
moM  first  wuh  tout  body,  and  put  on  Buch 
alatbtt  u  are  pure.  XnAvuBa-Vimitla 
cuiaed  the  Aaiorttm  to  be  laid  on  a  kind  of 
straw  called  Arpbha  which  ia  of  a  Yerj  holj 
nature,  and  that  they  in  the  meantime 
should  go  and  poriiy  themselves.  In  the 
meantime  the  Atnortam  was  carried  off,  so 
that  onlj  a  few  dropa  remuned  of  it  on  the 
straw.  The  serpent*  after  th^  return  fell 
ta  licking  it,  and  the  straw  being  very  abarp 
cnt  their  tongneB,  since  which  time  the 
tongues  of  serpents  have  always  been  forked. 
The  beak  of  Oarrtnaia  having  touched  &e 
Amortam  became  white,  as  also  its  neck, 
and  Viatnou  made  choice  of  this  bird  to 
carrj  him." — A.  Rooks. 


[_The  Ckubboolree—SluiwnuaTta—or,  NigU 

"  Thb  Cknbboolree  is  a  terrace,  or  plat- 
form, common  in  the  courts  and  gardens  of 
Asia,  on  which  people  sit  to  enjof  the  cool 
of  evening,  and  often  sleep  upon  it  Over 
it  is  frequently  pitched  an  awning,  to  keep 
off  the  dews,  in  India  and  Persia  called 
Shawmiana,  or  night  canopy." — Note  to  Sa- 
kar-Daitaih. 


l^Gomgonu,  or  OoHgl.'] 
"  Tub  Gomgoma  are  hollow  iron  bowls 
of  various  sizes  and  tones,  which  a  man 
Strikes  with  an  iron  or  wooden  stick ;  they 
make  a  not  unpleasant  harmony  somewhat 
resembling  bells." — Stavoxqids. 


[Marriage  Choice  of  a  Femak  of  the  Ckit- 
tery,  or,  Rogal  Sace."] 
"  Wbxh  a  female  of  the  Chlttery,  or 
Royal  Kace,  wss  marriageable,  or  supposed 
to  possess  a  discriminating  choice,  she  was 
conducted  to  an  apartment  where  many 
youths  of  her  own  tribe  were  assembled ; 


and  being  desired  to  select  from  them  htst 
future  hnaband,  she  distinguished  die  object 
of  her  partiality  by  throwii^  over  bis  neck 
a  wreath  of  flowers." — Fokbtu'b  Jtmntej/ 
Jrom  Bengal  to  Engkad. 


[Batiiarie  Spiendoiir.l 
"  La  Ttoy  donna  audience  dans  la  grande 
sale  du  Palais  a  TAmbassadeur  dea  Urbeks 
on  des  Tartares.  Tous  les  grands  Seig- 
neurs et  Officiers  de  la  Couronne  se  tr 
rent  dans  la  premiere  Cour  oi  TAmbassa- 
deur  devoit  passer,  et  11  y  avoit  neof  che- 
vaux  de  panide  dont  les  hamois  estoimi 
tres-ricbes  et  tous  differents.  II  y  en 
deux  tous  converts  de  diamans,  deux  autres 
do  rubis,  deux  autres  d'emeraudes,  denx 
autres  de  turquoises,  et  un  autre  tout  brod^ 
de  belles  perles.  Si  c'eut  est^  I'Ambsssa- 
deur  d'un  Monarque  que  le  Boj  de  Perse 
edt  plus  considers  qu'un  Kan  de  la  Tarto- 
rie,  il  y  efit  eu  jnsques  &  trente  chevanx 
en  parade  )i  I'audicnce  de  rAmbassadeur. 
Quand  on  en  met  josqucs  a  vingt-clnq  ou 
trente  toute  la  magnificence  suit  de  mesme. 
Car  chaque  cheval  est  attach^  par  deux 
resues  a  deux  grands  cloux  d'or  qui  sont  en 
terre  nvec  le  marteau  d'or  aupr^.  D  y  a 
encore  un  autre  clou  d'or  oil  est  attach^  nn 
cordon  qui  teur  tient  les  pieds  de  derriere. 
On  met  aussi  devant  chaque  cheval  un 
chaudron  d'or,  pour  aller  puiser  de  I'eau 
dans  nne  grande  ange  d'or  quarr£e  qui  est 
an  milieu  dea  cbevauz." — Tavebmibb. 


["  The  Liiard'e  track  u  left 
Freeh  on  the  vntrodden  dait." — 

Thalaba,  book  vii.  2.] 
"A  wvLTiTUDB  of  little  gray  lizards  love 
to  approach  the  habitation  of  men.    They 
are  to  be  seen  in  a  greater  quantity  than  at 
any  other  season  of  thc^«»i,tni.'i>»."«<S>*i\ 
and  even  m  &*  Iwsvafts.    Teas  '^*'=*\^*^ 


common  (wet  liYtlEJ^'- 


R  SSoiei* 'i:*^®*^  N 
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bonne.  Its  cry,  which  is  firequently  re- 
peated,  is  not  unlike  the  noise  which  we 
make  when  we  loose  the  tongue  hastily  from 
the  roof  of  the  mouth.  It  is  an  animal 
which  is  sacred  both  among  the  Turks  and 
the  Egyptians,  and  the  yeneration  which 
they  entertain  for  them,  doubtless,  is  con- 
nected with  the  exercise  of  that  hospitality 
which  is  now  generally  adopted  in  the  East. 
They  are  imwilling  to  injure  harmless  and 
innocent  animals,  which  approach  man  with 
confidence,  and  which  seem  to  take  up  their 
abode  with  him  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
purging  his  habitation  of  a  swarm  of  insects, 
which  constantly  torment  him  in  those 
countries,  where  the  excessiye  heat  renders 
them  more  numerous  and  more  troublesome 
than  in  other  places,** — SoNiom. 


MWW«AM^/WN/%A^/^^V«MM 


/ 


[Way  of  catching  Birds  by  Water^  near 
Jerusalem.'] 

**Neab  Jerusalem  we  had  occasion  to 
see  a  way  of  catching  birds  which  we  had 
never  seen  before,  for  they  did  not  catch 
them  with  a  bait  as  they  do  with  us,  but 
with  water  poured  out  upon  a  rock;  for 
this  is  a  very  dry  country,  and  the  poor 
birds  when  they  are  flying  in  the  ur,  ready 
to  drop  down  for  thirst ;  seeing  the  water 
shine  so  clear  by  the  bright  beams  of  the 
sun,  fly  straight  down  to  it;  and  before 
they  are  aware  are  caught  fast  in  the  gins." 
— ^Baumgabten's  Travels, 

[7^  Ovm  Arabic  AcaciaJ] 

^*The  real  Acacia,  which  distils  Gum 
Arabic  from  its  trunk  and  branches,  grows 

commonly  on  the  parched  and  almost  bar-  [.Eastern  Chambers,  where  to  take  the  Air^ 
ren  plwns  of  these  identical  parts  of  Upper  according  to  the  Wind  then  reigning.] 
Egypt.  Its  port,  for  the  most  part,  stunted ;  "  Psbsohs  of  quality,  nay,  indeed,  manj 
its  trunk  crooked  and  short ;  its  branches  rich  merchants,  build  in  their  gardens  sum- 
long  and  few,  with  narrow  and  thinly  scat-  mer-houses,  or  a  kind  of  gallery  or  hail, 
tered  foliage,  almost  bare ;  a  very  rough  which  is  endosed  with  a  row  of  piUan, 


harsh  and  withered  look,  which  induce  yoo 
to  mistake  it  for  one  of  those  leafless  trees, 
and  whose  sap  chilled  by  the  firost,  doxiDg 
our  winters,  reduces  to  a  state  ^prosching 
death.  Very  small  flowers,  white,  or  tinged 
with  yellow,  and  almost  without  smell,  are 
but  ill  qualified  to  make  up  for  what  it 
wants  in  point  of  appearance  and  foliage. 
This  tree,  which  the  Egyptians  call  snnth, 
and  not  santK,  as  I  observe  most  authors 
spell  it,  will  never  then  be  reckoned  among 
the  number  of  ornamented  trees,  but  its 
usefulness  will  ever  make  it  considered  as 
one  of  the  most  valuable.  Its  wood,  of  a 
deep  red  colour,  is  hard,  and  capable  of  re- 
ceiving a  beautiAil  polish.  Its  seed,  enclosed 
in  a  husk  very  like  that  of  a  lupin,  3rield8  a 
red  colour,  which  is  made  use  of  in  dying 
morocco.  The  goats  are  very  fond  of  this 
fruit,  which,  in  the  Arabian  tongue  is  called 
karat :  pounded  together  with  the  husk  be- 
fore it  comes  to  maturity,  it  aflTords  an  as- 
tringent in  pharmacy,  known  by  the  deno- 
mination of  essence  of  acacia.  But  the  gum 
which  distils  from  the  mmieroas  crevices  of 
the  bark  of  the  Acacia,  or  from  incisions 
made  in  the  trunk  and  greater  branches,  is 
an  object  of  importance  in  commerce  and 
manufactures,  in  which  great  quantities  of 
it  are  consumed.  Excessive  heat  is  requi- 
site in  the  production  of  gum  arabic.  In- 
deed, although  the  Acacia  thrives  in  tiie 
more  northern  parts  of  Egypt,  yet  it  pro- 
duces no  gimi ;  in  Thebais,  on  the  contrary, 
where  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  scorch- 
ing, I  have  seen  it  entirely  covered  with 
hard  and  coagulated  tears  of  this  mucilagi- 
nous juice.'* — SoMNiNi. 


«i^^%#%/N/\^^%^^\/V^^ti/^^^^^^^^ 
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roonu  or  pavilions,  where  thej  take  the  air, 
Mcording  to  the  wind  tlien  reigning." — 
Amb-Tu 


lArtOian  Bitch  Oat  dufrUd  htr  Whelp$.'] 
"  On  the  fifteenth  d»j  we  came  to  some 
horrible  precipices  and  steep  monntainB. 
There  vas  running  b;  us  a  bitch  with 
whelps,  that  belonged  to  one  of  tiie  Arabiatu, 
who  happened  to  bring  forth  her  litter  there, 
and  seeing  as  leave  her,  was  horribly  afraid 
to  be  left  there  alone  with  her  whelps.  For 
a  long  time  she  seemed  to  be  deliberating, 
at  last  fell  a  howling  moat  monmfiilljr,  and 
chose  rather  to  save  herself  bj  following 
US,  than  staj  behind  and  perish  with  her 
poppies." — BAUiuuxTzii'a  Traeeli. 


lEgi/ptitm  AeaeioM.'] 
"  In  more  Ekilful  hands  than  those  of  the 
Egyptian  husbandmen,  the  acacia  might 
becoiae  a  powerful  means  of  restoring  to 
cnltiTation  the  lands  of  Upper  Egypt,  which 
aterility  has  taken  possesuon  of,  and  the 
soil  of  which,  fit  for  cultivation,  is  covered 
over  with  Tast  layers  of  intruding  und. 
However  dry  or  clayey  tie  ground  con- 
cealed by  the  sand  may  be,  yet  the  gum* 
tree  may  be  planted  and  brought  forward 
there,  provided  the  roots  fasten  in  a  bed  of 
vegetable  earth;  the  sandy  layer  which 
might  surround  the  bottom  of  the  trunk 
would  not  iqjare  its  growth.  Forests  of 
the  acacia-tree  would  soon  bring  back  ve- 
getation and  inhabitants  to  a  soil  which 
different  circumstances  seem  to  have  con- 
demned for  ever  to  a  barren  depopulation ; 
and  during  the  period  till  cultivation  shall 
agun  flourish,  the  gum  arable  would  pro- 
duce so  advantageous  a  revenue,  as  to  leave 
no  room  to  regret  the  expense  of  such  a 
plantation;  besides  the  excellent  wood  which 
it  might  supply,  would  be  no  small  indem- 
nification in  a  country  where  wood  is  BO 
very  scarce." — Soimiwi. 


[The  MooTM  and  tkeir  Ntgrots.l 

"  I-c  is  customary  among  the  Moors  to 
marry  their  male  and  female  n«gTOe«,  and, 
after  a  certiun  period,  to  restore  them  to 
fireedom.  Thus  we  see  husbandmen  are 
more  humane  towards  their  slavea  than 
commercial  nations,  and  that  negroea  are 
mnch  more  happy  among  a  people  whom 
we  call  barbarians,  than  they  are  in  tie 
colonies  of  Europe.  Without  ill  treating 
them,  the  Moors  employ  them  in  guarding 
their  flocks  and  herds,  t^'Uing  their  lands, 
and  in  domestic  services  for  a  limited  Ume. 
They  depopulate  onepart  of  Africa  to  peo- 
ple another. 

"  The  negroes  confonn  to  the  religion  of 
Mahomet,  without  scarcely  knowing  what 
it  means;  but  to  this  they  daUy  add  the 
adoration  of  the  sun,  which  is  the  first  ob- 
ject of  th^  worship.  The  marriages  of 
n^roes  in  Morocco  greatly  resemble  those 
ofthe  Moors;  all  the  processions  that  relate 
to  them  are  accompanied  by  musicians,  and 
preceded  by  flags  made  of  gauze  handker- 
chiefs, suspended  at  the  ends  of  reeds. 

"  They  marry  after  harvest,  and  when 
diey  are  certwn  of  subsistence.  Such  in 
the  first  ages  of  the  world  must  have  been 
the  basis  on  which  all  sodety  was  formed. 
The  first  ceremony  before  a  negro  marriage 
is  to  carry  com  to  the  mill,  sufficient  to 
supply  braad  for  a  whole  year,  and  this 
they  bear  NUging,  acctHnpuiied  by  drums 
and  castanets.  They  return  two  days  after 
with  the  like  ceremonies  to  receive  the  flour. 

"  Their  household  fiumitnre  consists  in  a 
mat,  two  sheepskins  ansheard  to  sit  upon,  a 
lamp,  a  jar  of  oil,  some  earthen  pots  and 
plates,  the  whole  scarcely  worth  two  guineas, 
but  borne  in  procession  like  the  corn.  The 
music  at  these  festivals  is  the  heaviest  ex- 
pense."— CHBHixa. 


\Muvi-ng  Sand».\ 
"  Yis  cwBft  TOXn  *  afiWBrt.  «w'!SNft.-«'-"S«A. 
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gale  from  the  sea,  which  raised  little  hil- 
locks of  sand  behind  and  before  us,  so  that 
we  could  not  know  where  the  road  was; 
for  it  often  happened,  that  when  we  saw  the 
road  plainly  before  us,  a  great  many  such 
hillocks  would  rise,  and  in  a  little  time  dissi- 
pate, and  gather  again  in  another'  place, 
which  did  so  hide  and  obstruct  the  ways 
that  neither  we  nor  our  mules  knew  which 
way  to  go." — ^Baumgabtbh. 


^^^^^^^^^^fS^^^^^^^^^^^S^ 


IPriests*  and  Student^  HabiUmenUy  accord- 
ing  to  the  Institutes  of  Menu,"] 

*^  Let  students  in  theology  wear  the  hides 
of  black  antelopes,  of  common  deer,  or  of 
goats.** — Inst  of  Menu. 

^*  Thb  girdle  of  a  priest  must  be  made  of 
mui^  in  a  triple  cord,  smooth  and  soft ; 
that  of  a  warrior  must  be  a  bowstring  of 
iminoa ;  that  of  a  merchant,  a  triple  thread 
of  s'ana." — Ibid. 

*^  The  staff  of  a  priest  must  be  of  such 
length  as  to  reach  his  hair ;  that  of  a  soldier 
to  reach  his  forehead,  and  that  of  a  mer- 
chant to  reach  his  nose.  Let  all  the  st^yes 
be  straight,  without  fracture,  of  a  handsome 
appearance,  not  likely  to  terrify  men,  with 
their  bark  perfect,  tmhurt  by  fire." — Ibid. 


^^^^^^/WN^^^^^AAAM^^A 


The  Dancers, 


—  *^  Ce  qui  est  le  plus  degodtant  est  de 
leur  voir  a  toutes  la  narine  gauche  perc^ 
d*ou  leur  pend  un  anneau  d*or  avec  une 
perle,  ou  im  rubis,  ou  une  ^meraude  qui  y 
est  pass^.  Dans  le  Boyaume  de  Lar  et  le 
Boyaume  d*Ormus,  elles  se  percent  Tos  du 
nez,  pour  atacher  par  derri^e  avec  un 
crochet  une  plaque  d*or  enrichie  de  rubis, 
d*emeraudes,  ou  de  turquoises,  et  cette 
plaque  leur  couvre  tout  le  nez.  Les  femmes 
Arabes  en  usent  d*une  autre  mani^re.  Elles 
se  percent  le  tendon  qui  separelea  nmneA^ 
et  J  passent  un  anneau.    II  y  a  de  cei&  axi 


neaux  qui  sont  aussi  grands  que  la  paume 
de  la  main,  et  ce  qu*elles  mangent  passe  an 
travers.  Celles  qui  ont  dequoy  fidre  de  la 
ddpense,  font  percer  une  perle  ou  quelque 
belle  pierre  pour  la  passer  dans  Tanneau.** 
— Tavbsnisx. 


^S^^^^^^^^^t0^^^^S0^\^^^^^ 


IMusical  Lamps  and  Arrows  of  Fire,'] 

**  EvxsT  night  Tongohardin  caused  to  be 
set  up  a  great  many  lamps  in  form  of  a  pyra- 
mid, and  several  little  bells  to  be  tied  to  the 
sails,  into  which  the  wind  blowing  with  t 
little  force,  made  a  certain  motion  in  them, 
which  caused  an  agreeable  sort  of  melody, 
and  very  pleasant  to  the  ear.  But  the  Ma* 
maluchs  that  were  in  the  other  boat,  when 
it  was  dark,  used  to  shoot  up  a  sort  of  fiery 
arrows  into  the  air,  which  in  some  measure 
resembled  lightning  or  falling  stars.** — 
Baumgabten. 


[Beauty  of  Portions  of  Egypt,'] 

**  The  part  of  Egypt  where  I  then  was, 
may  be  reckoned  the  most  beautiful  country 
in  nature;  that  where  the  eye  embraces 
situations  the  most  picturesque  and  con- 
trasts the  most  striking.  Towards  the  west, 
the  country  produces  an  abundance,  which 
ages  of  cultivation  have  not  exhausted. 
Villages  upon  eminences  surrounded  with 
water,  appear,  with  the  trees  which  encom- 
pass them,  like  so  many  verdant  islands, 
floating  on  the  surface  of  a  tranquil  basin. 
Towards  the  east,  barren  mountains,  masses 
of  rock,  heaped  one  above  another,  and  de- 
voted to  eternal  sterility,  present  a  forbid- 
ding uniformity,  unless  where  their  clefts 
display  little  cottages  situated  at  small  dis- 
tances, and  spots  of  ground  covered  with 
various  kinds  of  plants,  partictdarly  with 
the  sugar-cane,  whose  green  and  beautiful 
colour  is  very  pleasant  to  the  sight.*' — Soh- 
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IThe  Samn/tui.'} 
"  His  hair,  neils  and  beard  b^ng  clipped, 
bearing  with  him  a  dUb,  a  staff,  and  a  water- 
pot,  his  whole  mind  being  fixed  on  God,  let 
him  waader  about  continually,  without  giv- 
ing pain  tA  animal  or  vegetable  beings.  Ilia 
dishes  must  have  no  fractnre,  aor  must  the; 
be  made  of  bright  metals :  the  purification 
ordsined  for  them  must  be  with  water  alone, 
like  that  of  the  vesseb  for  a  sacrifice.  A 
gourd,  a  wooden  bowl,  an  earthen  dish,  or 
a  basket  made  with  reeds  has  Menu,  son  of 
the  Self-existmg,  declared  fit  vessels  to  re- 
ceive the  food  of  Brahmins  devoted  to  God. 
Only  once  a  da;  let  him  demand  food,  let 
him  not  habituate  himself  to  eat  much  at  a 
time;  for  an  anchorite,  habituated  to  eat 
much,  becomes  inclined  to  sensual  gratifica- 
tions. At  the  time  when  the  smoke  of 
kitchen  fires  has  ceased,  when  the  pestle 
lies  motionless,  when  the  bomiiig  charcoal 
is  extinguisbed,  when  people  have  eaten, 
and  when  dishes  are  removed,  that  is,  lale 
in  the  da;,  let  the  Sannjaii  alwajs  beg 
food."— /niM.  of  Menu. 


l_C!ia-Sephi'i  Way  <ff  Mourning /or  hit 

murdered  WifeJ} 
Cha-Sbphi  stabbed  one  of  his  wives  in  a 
drunken  fit,  "  le  lendemain  le  Roy  ne  se 
BOuvenant  que  confusemeut  de  ce  qu'il  avoit 
fait  le  soir,  dcmanda  la  Reine,  et  quand 
on  luy  eut  dit  commc  la  chose  s'estoit  pass4e, 
tl  en  temoigna  un  sensible  regret.  D  en- 
voja  en  m^e  temps  par  tout  le  Rojaume 
un  ordre  expr&i  que  Ton  ne  but  point  de 
Tin,  et  commandement  aux  Gknivenieurs 
des  lieuz  de  fure  rompre  torn 
on  il  s'en  trouveroit  et  de  U  r^pandre.' 
TAmsm. 


[,Wtag  of  Warming  Pertian  Bbuiei.'} 

"  FciHtDB  j*Bj  dit  qu'il  fait  fVoid  en  Perse, 

et  qu'il  n'y  •  point  de  boia  que  vers  la  Mer 


Caspienne,  il  est  h  propos  de  dire  auasi  de 
quelle  mani^  on  se  chaufe  en  ces  pais-la. 
n  ;  a  dans  tontes  les  maliona  de  petites 
chambres,  qui  dans  le  milieu  de  la  place  ont 
un  trou  carr^  d'un  pied  de  profondeur,  et 
long  de  deux  ou  trois,  selon  la  grandeur  de 
la  chambre,  Au  dessns  U  y  a  comme  un  de 
noB  tabourets  qui  couvre  le  trou  avec  un 
grand  tapis,  qui  empesche  que  la  chaleur 
de  ce  que  Ton  a  allum^  dans  cette  fosse  ne 
se  perde ;  et  Ton  est  assis  sous  le  tabouret 
jusqu'a  la  ceinture,  de  sort  qu'insensible- 
ment  et  en  moins  de  rien  d'un  ezcez  de 
froid  on  passe  a  un  excez  de  chaleur  et  a 
une  sneur  moCte,  laquelle  si  vous  n'j  prenez 
garde  vous  jetle  dans  le  sommeil." — Ibid. 


IPertian  Love  for  Tobacco.'} 
"  Lbs  Fersans  sont  tellement  acofttumez 
au  tabac,  qu'il  leur  est  impossible  de  s'en 
passer.  La  premiire  chose  qu'en  seit  a 
table  est  ordinurement  la  pipe,  le  tabac  et 
le  caSvi,  et  c'est  par-la  qu'ils  commencent 
quand  ils  veulent  fairs  la  debauche.  lis  le 
prennent  un  fiim£e  par  un  artifice  bien  par- 
dculier.  C'est  dans  une  bouteille  de  verre 
avec  un  col  gros  de  trois  doigts,  dans  laquelle 
entre  un  canal  de  bois  ou  d'argent.  He 
remplissent  le  col  de  la  bouteille  ou  il  y  a 
une  plstine  dehors,  sur  laquelle  ils  mettent 
leur  tabac  un  pen  moiUUd  avec  nn  charbon 
dessus.  Sous  cette  platine  il  y  a  nn  trou 
on  est  accommod^  une  tongue  canne ;  pais 
en  tirant  sou  haleine  la  fnm^  du  tabac 
vient  par  force  en  bas  le  long  du  canal,  et 
entre  dans  I'eau  qu'ils  font  de  tontes  sortes 
de  couleors,  cette  bouteille  en  estant  a  moiti^ 
pleine.  Cette  funi£e  etant  dans  I'eau  re- 
monte  pour  venir  a  la  surface,  lors  en  tirant 
elle  vient  a  la  bouche  de  celuy  qui  fluue,  et 
ainsi  la  force  dn  tabac  est  temper£e  par 
I'eau,  vd  qu'autrement  ils  ne  pourroient 
pas  subsister  a  en  prendre  incessamment 
comme  Us  font." — Ibid. 

tobacco,  KHaft  o«  -Chcnv  4i»i.  ■&«.  w^s^sa  m 
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80  prodi^ous  a  quantity,  that  it  comes  out 
at  tiieir  nose,  llie  cacdkan  used  in  smoak- 
ing  is  a  glass  vessel  resembling  a  decanter, 
and  filled  about  three  parts  with  water. 
Their  tobacco  is  jellow,  and  yerj  mild,  com- 
pared with  that  of  America;  being  prepared 
with  water  and  made  into  a  ball,  it  is  put 
into  a  silver  utensil  not  imlike  a  tea-cup,  to 
which  there  is  a  tube  affixed  that  reaches 
almost  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  There 
is  another  tube  fixed  to  the  neck  of  the 
vessel  above  the  water ;  to  that  is  fastened 
a  leathern  pipe,  through  which  thej  draw 
the  smoke,  and  as  it  passes  through  the 
water,  it  is  cool  and  pleasant.  The  Per- 
sians for  many  ages  have  been  immoderately 
fond  of  the  caaUean,  Shah  Abas  the  Great 
made  a  law  to  punish  this  indulgence  with 
death;  but  many  chose  to  forsake  their 
habitations  and  to  hide  themselves  in  the 
mountains,  rather  than  be  deprived  of  this 
infatuating  enjoyment.  Thus  this  prince 
could  not  put  a  stop  to  a  custom  which  he 
considered  not  only  as  mmatural  and  irre- 
ligious, but  also  as  attended  with  idleness 
and  unnecessary  expense.** — Hanwat. 


•■^^^^kA^^^^^^^^AA^^^^^^^ 


[The  Singadi,  or  Night-Tree,^ 

'*  Thbbb  is  in  Sumatra  a  tree,  in  the  Ma- 
layan language  called  Singadij  in  Arabia 
Ourae;  the  Cananans  call  it  PartzaJticcOy 
Persians  and  Turks  Ovl,  the  Decanins  Pid^ 
and  the  Portugueze  Arbor  triste  de  dia.  It 
puts  forth  an  infinite  number  of  branches, 
very  small  and  full  of  knots,  firom  every 
knot  comes  two  leaves  like  a  plum  leaf, 
save  that  they  are  as  sweet  as  sage  and  are 
covered  with  a  beautiful  white.  Every  leaf 
hath  its  bud,  which  opening  thrusts  forth 
small  heads,  whereof  each  hath  four  round 
leaves,  and  from  each  head  comes  five  flow- 
ers, composing  as  it  were  a  nos^ay,  in  such 
manner  as  the  fifth  is  seen  in  the  middle  of 
the  rest.  The  flowers  are  white  as  snow, 
and  a  little  bigger  than  the  orange  flower ; 
they  blow  immediately  as  the  sun  is  set ; 
BO  suddenly,  that  they  are  produced  as  it 


were  in  the  cast  of  an  eye.  This  fecundity 
lasts  all  night,  till  the  return  of  the  sun 
makes  both  the  flowers  and  leaves  drop  dfl^ 
and  so  strips  the  tree  that  the  least  green- 
ness is  not  to  be  found  upon  it,  nor  any 
thing  of  that  admirable  odour  which  per- 
fumed the  air  and  comprehended  all  that 
Asia  afibrds  of  sweetness.  The  tree  keeps 
in  this  condition  till  the  sun  hath  left  the 
horizon,  and  then  it  begins  to  open  its  womb 
again,  and  deck  itself  with  fresh  flowers,  as 
if  in  the  shades  of  night  it  would  recover 
itself  out  of  Uie  affliction  which  it  is  pat 
into  by  that  planet,  whose  return  enlivens 
the  rest  of  the  universe.** — Makbelslo. 


«WW^^^^^^^^^k^^^^^^^^^t^ 


IMogvl  WomeiCs  Looking  Olasses,'] 

**  The  Mogul  women  are  so  fond  of  seeing 
themselves  that  they  wear  a  bit  of  looking- 
glass,  an  inch  in  diameter,  set  instead  of  a 
precious  stone,  in  one  of  their  rings.** — 
Thevbnot. 


Vw^^«^^^SAM«NAM^^^^/v^/^v 


S^'hdlicd. 

<'  Sth.  Sttvahd,  Nirgvdi,  NiUed,  Nwd- 
ricd. 

*»  Vulg.  Singahdr,  Nibdri. 

**  Linn.  Sorrowful  Ntctanthss. 

**  In  all  the  plants  of  this  species  examined 
by  me,  the  a^x  was  villous,  the  border  of 
the  corol  white,  five-parted,  each  division 
imequally  subdivided ;  and  the  tube  of  t 
dark  orange  colour ;  the  stamena  and  putU 
entirely  within  the  tube :  the  berries^  twin, 
compressed,  capsular,  two-celled,  margined, 
inverse-hearted  with  a  point.  Thiagty  tree 
(for  nothing  eorrowfid  appears  in  its  nature) 
spreads  its  rich  odour  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance every  evening;  but  at  sun-rise  it 
sheds  most  of  its  night-flowere^  which  are 
collected  with  care  for  the  use  of  perfumers 
and  dyers.  My  Pandits  unanimously  assure 
me,  that  the  plant  before  us  is  their  Sip^M* 
Ucd^  thus  named  because  beee  are  supposed 
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to  Bleep  on  its  bloMoma  j  but  NUkd  miut 
imply  ■  blue  colour ;  and  our  trAvellen  in- 
list,  tbat  the  Indim*  give  the  names  of 
Pargatica  or  Pfyijdta  to  this  uaeM  species 
ot  Nyetaatliet ;  on  the  other  hand,  I  know 
that  P6rij6ta  is  a  name  given  to  flJcwers  of 
a  genua  totallj  different ;  and  there  maj  be 
a  varietj  of  tiiia  with  bhitUK  coroU ;  for  it 
ia  expresalj  declared,  in  the  An»areo»h,  that, 
when  the  Sip'h^icd  haa  tohile  flowers,  it  ia 
named  SteHatarani,  and  Bkutmin." —  Sut 
W.  JoxHS,  Atiatk  Retearchet. 


"  Lbs  Carvanseraa  Bont  lea  hosteUeries 
des  Levantins,  bien  differentes  des  nogtrea, 
et  qui  n'en  ont  aj  les  commoditez  ny  la 
propret^  Da  sont  bastis  en  quarr^  ^  pen 
pria  conune  des  clottres,  et  n'ont  d'ordi- 
naire  qu'un  ^tage,  et  il  est  fort  rare  d'j  en 
voir  deux.  Une  grande  porte  donne  en- 
tr£e  dans  la  cour,  et  an  milieu  de  chacun 
des  trois  autres  coetea,  en  face,  a  droite  et 
a  gant^e  il  7  a  one  sale  on  grande  cbambre 
pour  lea  gens  lea  plus  qualifiez  qui  peuvent 
passer.  A  cote  de  cette  sale  sont  plusieurs 
peiitee  chambres  oii  chacun  ae  retire  en 
particulier.  Cela  logemena  sont  relevez 
comme  en  parapet  le  long  de  la  cour  de  la 
hauteur  de  deux  ou  troia  pieda  \  et  lea  ecu- 
ries  les  touchent  derri^e,  oQ  le  plua  aouvent 
on  est  auBsi  bien  que  dans  les  chambrea.  II 
7  en  a  plusieurs  qui  ument  mieux  fj  re- 
tirer  en  hjrer,  parcequ'il  y  fait  chaud,  ces 
ecuriea  eataua  voAteca  de  mesme  que  lea 
salea  et  lea  chambres.  On  pratique  dana 
cea  ecuriea  derant  la  teate  de  chaque  che- 
ral  une  niche  ayec  une  petite  feneatre  qui 
repond  a  une  chambre,  d'ou  chacun  peut 
voir  conune  on  traite  son  cheral.  Dana 
chacnne  de  cea  niches  deux  ou  troia 
aonnea  ae  peuvent  ranger,  et  c'eat  ot 
raleta  vont  d'ordinaire  f^re  la  cuisine. 

"  On  ne  voua  y  office  que  lea  chambres 
toutes  nuEa,  C'est  a  voua  de  voua  poarvoir 
de  niatelats  et  d'utensUes  pour  la  cuiaiDe,  et 


voua  h  asaez  bon  compte  ou  da  Concierge 
ou  des  paisans  qui  viennent  dea  villagea  cir- 
convoiaina,  des  agneans,  des  pontes,  dn 
beurre  et  des  fruits  selon  la  saiaoD.  On  7 
trouve  auaai  de  I'orge  et  de  la  paille  pour 
lea  chevaux.  On  ne  paje  rien  k  b  cam- 
pagne  pour  le  loiiage  des  chambrea  des  Car> 
vanaeraa,  mail  on  paye  dans  les  viUes,  et  ce 
qu'on  paje  est  fort  pen  de  chose.  D'ordi- 
naire les  Caravanes  n'j  entrent  point,  parce 
qu'ila  ne  pourroient  contenir  taut  d'hommes 
de  cheraux,  et  il  n'7  peut  guere  loger 
commodement  que  cent  cavaliers.  Desqn'on 
est  arriv^  chacun  a  droit  de  prendre  sa 
chambre,  le  pauvre  comme  le  riche  ;  car  on 
n'a  nul  egard  en  cea  lieux-le  a  la  qnalit4  des 
gens.  Quelqoefois  per  honnestet4  on  par 
interest  nn  petit  mercier  cedera  la  place  a 
un  gros  marchaDd;  maia  il  n'est  pas  per- 
mia  de  debusquer  qui  que  ce  aoit  de  la 
chambre  qu'il  a  prise.  La  nuit  le  Conci- 
erge ferme  la  porte  et  doit  repondre  de  tout, 
et  il  7  a  toujours  quelqu'un  de  garde  antonr 
du  Carvansera.  II  est  aise  da  voir  par  cette 
description  dea  Carvanaeras,  que  a'lla  ne 
sont  pas  si  commodea  pour  les  richea  que 
noa  hosteUeries  d'Europe,  ils  le  sont  plua 
pour  les  panvrea  qu'on  ne  refuse  pas  de  la 
recevoir,  et  qu'on  ne  contraint  pas  de  boire 
et  manger  plus  qu'ila  ne  veulent,  eatant 
permis  \  chacun  de  r^ler  aa  depenae  selon 
aa  bourse." — Tavebnieb. 


{Tiaik-Dovet  mred  in  Egypt.'] 
"  TnKTj.K  Dotes,  of  whatever  species 
thej  be,  whether  travellem  or  domesticated, 
are  equally  preserved  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Egypt :  they  do  not  kill,  and  never  eat 
them.  Wiahing  to  know  the  motive  of  this 
abstinence  among  pei^le  who  poasess  so  Ut- 
ile in  the  greater  part  of  their  actions,  I 
leamt  that  it  waa  for  the  honour  of  huma- 
nity. It  if  a  consequence  of  the  respect  due 
to  hospitality,  which  the  Arabs  hold  in  auch 
high  estimation,  and  of  which  they  have 
communicated  some  shades  to  the  people 
who  dwell  among  them.    They  would  v%- 
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gard  it  as  a  violation  of  this  hospitality  not 
to  spare  those  birds,  which  come  with  a  per- 
fect confidence  to  liye  amongst  them,  and 
there  to  become  skilful,  but  useless,  pre- 
ceptors of  love  and  tenderness. 

**  The  very  farmer,  who  sees  his  harvests 
a  prey  to  the  flights  of  turtle  doves  which 
alight  on  his  fields,  neither  destroys  nor  ha- 
rasses them,  but  sufifers  them  to  multiply  in 
tranquillity.  This  condescension  was  not 
imitated  by  Europeans ;  they  did  not  make 
the  least  scruple  of  killing  the  turtle  doves 
in  the  fields. 

**  Whether  these  turtle  doves  attach  them- 
selves to  the  heart  of  cities  so  hospitably 
disposed  towards  them,  or  whether  they 
adorn  retirements  more  natural,  they  are  in 
both  without  distrust,  and  their  familiarity 
is  equally  endearing.  The  orchards  of  Bo- 
setta  are  filled  with  them ;  the  presence  of 
man  does  not  intimidate  them,  but  they  are 
more  frequently  heard  than  seen ;  they  take 
delight  to  hide  amid  the  thick  and  inter- 
laced branches  of  the  orange  and  lemon 
trees,  and  seldom  do  they  rise  to  the  simi- 
mit  of  the  palm  trees  which  overtop  them.** 

SONNINI. 


[  White  Herons  of  Egypt  called  by  the  French 
of  the  Country  Ox-heepers.^ 

**  Thb  French  who  inhabit  Egypt  name 
ihe  white  herons  the  ox-heeper,  because,  in 
reality,  they  seek  the  places  frequented  by 
these  animals,  follow  them,  and  often  perch 
on  their  backs.  In  Egypt  two  species  of  Ae- 
rons  are  found ;  the  plumage  of  all  of  them 
is  of  a  dazzling  white,  but  they  difier  with 
respect  to  size.  The  small  species  is  the 
most  common ;  the  incUviduals  which  com- 
pose them,  likewise  difier  firom  each  other 
in  the  colour  of  their  feet ;  some  of  them 
are  black,  others  greenish,  and  several  are 
yellow.  There  is  every  reason  to  presume 
that  this  variety  is  the  efi*ect  of  age,  or  sex, 
I  and  not  a  distinction  of  race.    The  large 


to  form  plumes  and  tufts.  All  of  ihem  have 
not  this  natural  attire,  perhaps  it  is  pecu- 
liar to  the  males  only.  However  this  may 
be,  it  was  very  easy  to  procure,  in  Egypt, 
the  most  beautiful  feathers  of  these  birds, 
for  they  were  greatly  multiplied  in  the 
lower  parts  of  that  country,  and  more  par- 
ticularly towards  Damietta,  where  the  wa- 
ters, which  they  are  fond  of  fi-equenting, 
occupy  a  greater  space.  The  inhabitants 
do  not  hunt  them,  and  no  person  thinks  <^ 
them  as  food." — Ibid. 


y^^^^^^K^^S^^^^^^^x^^^t^^^k^ 


[^Andent  Custom  of  Removing  the  Dead.'] 

*^  Whbn  Moez,  the  Fatamite,  established 
the  seat  of  his  kingdom  in  Egypt,  he  car- 
ried with  him  the  bodies  of  his  ancestors, 
and  immured  them  in  magnificent  vaults, 
which  he  built  for  their  bui-ying  place,  and 
his  own,  in  the  great  city  of  Caire." — Ma- 

SIGNT. 


«^^^^^^^^^^^^^^(^^^^^^^«w% 


X 


[Persian  Way  of  Eating. 1 

'*  SuppBB  being  now  brought  in,  a  servant 
presented  a  bason  of  water,  and  a  napkin 
hung  over  his  shoulders :  he  went  to  every 
one  in  the  company,  and  poured  water  on 
their  hands  to  wash.  In  the  court-yard  stood 
a  large  lamp,  which  was  supplied  with  tal- 
low, and  in  the  middle  of  the  room  upon  the 
floor  was  one  large  wax-candle,  which  thej 
snufied  with  scissars  into  a  tea-cup  of  wa- 
ter. A  large  salver,  in  form  of  a  tea-board, 
was  set  before  every  person,  covered  with 
a  plate  of  pleo,  on  which  was  a  small 
quantity  of  minced  meat,  mixed  up  with 
fruits  and  spices.  There  were  also  plates 
of  comfits,  several  china  basons  of  sher- 
bets, as  sweet,  sour,  and  other  waters,  with 
cakes  of  rice,  and  others  of  wheat  flour,  on 
which  were  sprinkled  the  seeds  of  poppies, 
and  others  of  the  like  nature.  As  they  es- 
teem it  an  abomination  to  cut  either  bread, 
OT  VD.-^  Vmd  of  meat,  after  it  is  dressed. 


/Bnd  the  small  species  carry  on  t\ie\i  \>^>l& 
long  Mnged  and  silky  feathete,  "wliic^i  wtn^  \  V)[i^afc  ^ssJksA  «c^  tsa^^  '^Ksck^  >&«i  they  may 
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be  euilj  broken  with  the  hand,  and  their 
meat,  which  ia  generally  mutton  or  fowls, 
u  so  prepared  that  thej  divide  it  with  their 
fiDgers.  When  everj  thing  is  set  in  or- 
der before  them,  they  est  fait,  and  without 
anj  ceremon}r,  feeding  themaclTea  with 
their  fingers.  It  moat  be  confessed,  that 
the  Fenians  are  not  very  nice  in  their  man- 
ner of  eating  ;  for  thcj  grease  their  hands, 
and  besmear  their  beards.  Supper  was  no 
sooner  over,  than  warm  water  was  brought 
to  wash,  which  being  done,  the;  resumed 
their  discourse.  And  here  it  is  worth;  of 
remark,  that  when  the  oldest  man  in  the 
companj  spealcs,  though  he  be  poor,  and 
set  St  the  lower  end  of  the  room,  thej  all 
give  a  strict  attention  to  his  wordi). 

"  Soon  after  supper,  the  company  re- 
tired, and  beds  were  taken  out  of  nitches 
made  in  the  wall  for  that  purpose,  and  laid 
on  the  carpets.  They  consisted  only  of  two 
thick  cotton  quilts,  one  of  which  was  folded 
double,  and  served  as  a  mattress,  and  the 
ot^er  as  a  covering,  with  a  large  flat  pillow 
for  the  head.  The  Persians  usually  sleep 
in  their  under  garments  and  drawers,  by 
which  means  they  are  less  subject  to  catch 
cold  than  we  are,  as  well  as  much  sooner 
dressed  and  undressed.  I  was  struck  with 
this  simplicity,  which  renders  useless  so 
many  things  that  in  Europe  are  thought 
esoential  to  the  well-being  of  life.  This  is 
the  ordinary  method,  but  their  princes  and 
great  men,  who  indulge  themselves  in  a 
higher  taste,  use  sheets,  and  other  delicate 
appurlAnancas  of  a  bed ;  though  without 
any  of  that  parade  which  is  practised  ii 
Europe ;  nor  do  they  crowd  their  apart' 
meats  with  unnecessary  and  superfluous 
furniture." — Hanvat. 


[7%«  Riee  of  Nat<apoiinL] 
"  Navapoara  est  un  gros  bourg  rempli  de 
Tiaserans;  mus  le  ris  fait  le  plus  grand 
goce  de  ce  lieu-la.     II  y  passe  une  riviere 
qui  rend  son  territoirc  excellent,  et  qui  ar- 
rouse  le  ris  qui  demande  de  J'ean.    Tout 


le  ris  qui  croit  en  cette  contree  a  une  qua- 
lit^  particuli^re  qui  le  fait  aussi  particu- 
li^rement  estimer.  Son  grain  est  la  moitl^ 
plus  petit  que  celui  du  ris  ordinaire,  et 
quaud  11  est  cuit,  la  neigc  n'esl  pas  plus 
blanche  J  mais  outre  cela  il  sent  te  muse,  et 
les  Granda  des  Indes  n'en  mangeut 
point  d'ftutre.  Quand  on  vent  faire  un 
present  agreable  k  quelqu'  un  en  Perse, 
'est  de  lui  porter  un  lac  de  ce  ris."  —  Ta- 


{_The  Makomtlan  Legend  of  the  Caaba 

Slime.'] 
"  SoHB  time  after  Ismael's  birth,  the 
Angel  Gabriel  appeared  to  Abraham,  and 
told  him  that  God  commanded  him  to  build  a 
house  upon  the  river  which  lamael  had  given 
the  rise  to ;  in  answer  whereto,  Abraham 
representing  that  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  build  any  great  structure  in  the  midst  of 
a  desert  where  there  was  nothing  but  sand, 
the  Angel  replied  that  he  should  not  be 
troubled  at  that,  and  that  God  would  pro- 
vide. Accordingly  Abraham  was  no  sooner 
come  to  the  place  appointed  him  by  the  An- 
gel, but  Mount  Arafat  forced  out  of  its 
quarries  s  great  number  of  stones,  which 
rolled  down  from  the  top  of  the  mountun 
to  the  side  of  the  little  river,  where  he  built 
a  house,  which  bath  since  been  converted 
into  a  Mosquey,  and  is  the  same  where  the 
pilgrims  of  Mecca  do  their  devotions.  The 
structure  being  finished,  there  happened  to 
be  one  single  stone  remaining,  which  began 
to  speak  and  to  complain  that  it  had  been 
so  unfortunate  as  not  to  be  employed  in 
that  edifice.  But  Abraham  told  it  it  should 
so  much  the  rather  be  comforted,  in  as 
much  OS  it  should  one  day  be  in  grester  ve- 
neration than  all  the  rest  put  t«gether,  and 
that  all  the  faithful  who  came  to  that  pli 
should  kiss  it.  These  people  say  that  it  i 
heretofore  all  white,  and  that  the  reason  of 
its  being  now  bU<ik,iB 'i.\i'»\,\'>.\is.'Oo.>««^ 

I  Amb.  Tra. 
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IThe  BananaJ] 

^^  The  Banana  grows  to  a  man*s  height, 
and  produces  leaves  six  foot  long,  and  a 
foot  and  half  broad.  It  maj  be  called  ra- 
ther a  bush  than  a  tree,  because  it  hath  no 
body.  The  leaves  be^  to  break  forth 
when  the  sprout  is  but  four  foot  high,  and 
as  some  come  forth,  others  wither  and  fall, 
till  the  plant  be  at  fiill  growth,  and  the  fruit 
come  to  maturity.  The  bole  of  it  is  not 
above  ten  or  twelve  inches  thick,  and  so 
soft,  that  it  may  with  ease  be  cut  with  a 
knife.  In  the  middle  of  the  leaf  there  comes 
out  a  flower,  as  big  as  an  estridge  egg,  in- 
clining to  a  violet  colour^  out  of  which 
comes  a  branch  which  is  not  wood,  but  ten- 
der as  a  cabbage  stalk,  loaden  with  figgs. 
At  first  they  are  no  bigger  than  a  bean,  but 
in  time  they  grow  seven  or  eight  inches 
long,  and  as  big  as  a  cowcumber ;  not  a 
sprig  but  shall  have  near  a  hundred  figs, 
which  joyn  together  like  a  bunch  of  grapes. 
They  gather  them  before  they  are  fiill  ripe, 
which  they  know  by  their  colour,  which  is  of 
a  yellowish  green ;  then  they  hang  them  on 
a  nail  till  they  ripen,  which  will  be  in  four 
or  five  days.  No  stalk  hath  more  than  one 
bunch;  they  cut  it  close  to  the  ground, 
whence  it  springs  again  with  such  vigour, 
that  in  a  month  it  recovers  its  former  con- 
dition ;  and  at  that  rate  fructifies  the  year 
throughout,  which  b  a  great  manna  to  this 
country  where  a  little  sufiiceth ;  and  thus 
they  live  in  a  manner  for  nothing.  The  cods 
or  husks  wherein  the  figs  are  inclosed,  are 
no  less  delicious  and  useful  than  the  fruit 
itjjelf,  and  as  nourishing  as  our  finest  bread, 
and  in  taste  much  like  a  cake,  so  as  this 
tree  alone  is  sufiicient  to  feed  the  whole 
country." — ^Mandelslo. 


[The  Cocoa  Nut  Tree.'] 

"  The  Cocoa  is  the  most  considerable,  not 
only  of  any  tree  in  this  country,  but  indeed 
of  any  other  part  of  the  world.    T\ua  \x«fc^ 
not  abore  a  foot  diameter,  gro^a  m  '^wd^ 


exceeding  high,  having  not  a  branch  but  at 
the  top,  where  it  spreads  as  the  date  tree. 
The  fruit  comes  not  out  of  the  branches, 
but  beneath  out  of  the  body,  in  bunches  or 
clusters  of  ten  or  twelve  nuts.  The  flower 
is  like  that  of  the  chesnut,  and  it  grows  only 
near  the  sea,  or  upon  the  river  side  in  sandy 
ground,  and  nevertheless  grows  so  lofty, 
that  except  the  Indians,  who  by  practice 
climb  it  with  as  much  agility  and  quickness 
as  an  ape,  there  is  no  stranger  will  venture 
to  do  it.  *Tis  as  common  in  the  Indies  u 
the  olive  in  Spain,  or  willows  in  Holland, 
and  though  the  wood  be  sappy,  yet  it  serves 
for  such  variety  of  things,  that  there  is  no 
tree  of  so  general  an  use.  In  the  Maldives* 
isles  they  make  ships  that  cross  the  seas, 
without  anything  but  what  the  cocoa  af- 
fords. Of  the  outer  rind,  they  make  a  kind 
of  hemp  which  they  call  Cayeo,  whereof 
they  make  cordage  and  cables.  Of  the 
leaves  they  make  sails,  and  cover  houses 
with  them ;  they  make  of  them  likewise 
umbrelloes,  fans,  tents,  mats,  and  hats,  which 
for  their  lightness  are  very  oommodious  in 
summer." — Ibid. 

*'  The  shell  of  the  nut,  while  it  is  green,  is 
good  to  eat,  but  being  dry,  they  make  cups, 
spoons,  and  other  utensils  of  it. 

**  The  Indians  esteem  most  the  inside  of 
thb  tree,  for  the  pith  is  white,  and,  as  fine 
as  any  paper  we  have,  will  hold  in  fifty  or 
sixty  folds,  or  as  many  leaves.  They  term 
it  011a,  and  use  it  instead  of  paper,  so  as 
persons  of  quality  seek  much  afler  it,  onlj 
for  this  use.  Of  the  bark  they  make  coarser 
paper,  to  make  up  merchandizes  in." 

Db.  Fbteb  adds  to  this  description,  that 
"  the  bark  is  of  an  ash  colour,  loricated ;  its 
branches,  with  some  resemblance  to  our 
Osmond  royal  fern,  but  more  like  the  palm. 
Next  the  stalk  it  bestows  a  calix,  not  dif- 
fering (only  in  bigness  and  that  it  b 
smoother,)  from  that  of  our  acorn." 
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IFmit  of  the  Cocoa  Tree.} 
"  Sometimes  they  gather  the  Cocoa  fruit 
before  U  comes  to  perfect  maturitj,  and 
then  it  w  called  Lanbo,  whence  maj  be 
drawn  two  pints  of  refreshing  liquor  plea- 
suit  to  drink. 

"  The  Indians  peel  this  nut,  and  extract 
a  milk  out  of  it,  as  useful  to  all  purposes  as 
onr  cows'  milk.  Ordinarily  they  dry  the 
frait  to  extract  the  oil,  which  is  good  to 
eAt,  useful  in  medicine,  and  to  bum  in 
lunps."  —  MahdblsiiO. 


IMUdneu  of  the  Tarkiih  Tobacco.'] 
"  It  is  difficult  for  Frenchmen,  especially 
for  those  who  are  not  in  the  habit  of  scorch- 
ing their  mouth  with  our  short  pipes  and 
strong  tobacco,  to  conceive  the  possibility 
of  imoking  all  day  long.  First,  the  Turkish 
tobacco  is  the  best  and  the  mildest  in  the 
world;  it  has  nothing  of  that  sharpness 
which,  in  European  countries,  provokes  a 
continual  disposition  to  spit;  next,  the 
length  of  the  tube  into  which  the  smoke  as- 
cends, the  odoriferous  quality  of  the  wood 
of  which  it  is  mode,  the  amber  tip  which 
goes  into  the  moutb,  the  wood  of  aloes  with 
which  the  tobacco  is  perfumed,  contribute 
more  towards  its  mildness,  and  to  render 
the  smoke  of  it  totally  inoSensive  in  their 
apartments.  The  beautiful  women,  accord- 
ingly, take  pleasure  in  amuung  their  vacant 
time,  by  pressing  the  amber  with  their  rosy 
lips,  aud  in  gently  respiring  the  fumes  of 
the  tobacco  of  Syria,  embalmed  with  those 
of  aloes.  It  is  not  necessary,  besides,  to 
draw  up  the  smoke  witk  a  strong  suction ; 
it  ascends  almost  spontaneously.  They  put 
the  pipe  aside,  they  chat,  tliey  look  about, 
from  time  to  time  they  apply  it  to  the  lips, 
and  gently  inhale  the  smoke,  which  imme- 
diately makes  its  escape  from  the  half-open- 
ed mouth.  Sometimes  they  amuse  them- 
selres  by  sending  it  through  the  nose  :  at 
other  times  they  take  a  full  mouthful,  and 
artfuUj  blow  it  out  on  the  extended  palm. 


where  it  forms  a  spiral  column,  which  it 
takes  a  few  instants  to  evaporate.  The 
glands  are  not  pricked,  and  the  throat  and 
breast  are  not  parched  by  an  incessant  dis- 
charge of  saliva,  with  which  the  floors  of 
our  smokers  are  inundated.  They  feel  no 
inclination  to  spit,  and  that  affection,  so 
customary  with  us,  is,  in  the  East,  consi- 
dered as  a  piece  of  indecency  in  the  pre- 
sence of  persons  entitled  to  superior  re- 
spect :  it  is,  in  like  manner,  looked  upon  as 
highly  impolite  to  wipe  the  nose  while  they 
are  by." — Sobsini. 


[Tht  BuUdingt  called  by  Ike  Europeaiu 
Choultry.'] 

"  There  are  two  distinct  kinds  of  build- 
ings confounded  by  Europeans  under  the 
common  name  of  Choultry.  The  first  is  that 
called  by  the  natives  Chaturam,  and  built 
for  the  accommodation  of  travellers.  These 
have  in  general  pent  roofs,  and  commonly 
are  built  in  form  of  a  square,  enclosing  a 
court  in  the  centre.  The  other  kind  are 
properly  built  for  the  reception  of  images, 
when  these  are  carried  in  procession ;  al- 
though, when  not  occupied  by  the  idols, 
travellers  of  all  descriptions  may  take  up 
their  quarters  in  them.  Those  have  flat 
roofs,  and  consist  of  one  apartment  only, 
and  by  the  natives  are  called  Maadapam" 

— BCCHANAK. 


\^Moiu>toTty  of  Egypt.] 
"  No  country  presents  such  a 
of  a'ipect.  A  boundless  naked  plain,  on 
horizon  everywhere  flat  and  uniform,  date 
trees  with  slender  and  bare  trunks,  or  mud- 
walled  huts  on  the  causeways,  are  all  it 
offers  to  the  eye,  which  nowhere  beholds 
that  richness  of  landscape,  that  variety  of 
objects,  or  diversity  of  scenery  which  true 
taste  finds  so  delightful.  No  country  is  less 
picturesque,  less  adapted  to  the  pencil  of 
the  painter,  or  the  descriptions  of  the  poet : 
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nothing  can  be  seen  of  what  constitutes  the 
charm  and  beauty  of  their  pictures,  and  it 
is  remarkable  that  neither  the  Arabs  nor 
the  ancients  make  any  mention  of  Egyptian 
poets.  What  indeed  could  an  Egyptian 
sing  on  the  reed  of  Gesner  or  Theocritus  ? 
He  sees  neither  limpid  streams,  nor  verdant 
lawns,  nor  solitary  caves,  and  is  equally  a 
stranger  to  Tallies,  mountain  sides  and  pen- 
dent rocks. 

"  Thompson  could  not  there  have  known 
either  the  whistling  of  the  winds  in  the 
forest,  the  rolling  of  thunder  among  the 
mountains,  or  the  peaceful  majesty  of  an- 
cient woods;  he  could  not  have  observed 
the  awful  tempest  nor  the  sweet  tranquillity 
of  the  succeeding  calm.  The  face  of  nature 
there  eternally  the  same,  presents  nothing 
but  well-fed  herds,  fertile  fields,  a  muddy 
river,  a  sea  of  fresh  water,  and  villages 
which,  rising  out  of  it,  resemble  islands. 
Should  the  eye  reach  the  horizon,  we  are 
terrified  at  finding  nothing  but  savage  de- 
serts, where  the  wandering  traveller,  ex- 
hausted with  fatigue  and  thirst,  shudders 
at  the  immense  space  which  separates  him 
from  the  world.  In  vain  he  implores  heaven 
and  earth :  his  cries,  lost  in  the  boundless 
plain,  are  not  even  returned  by  an  echo ; 
destitute  of  every  thing,  and  separated  from 
mankind,  he  perishes  in  an  agony  of  despair, 
amid  a  gloomy  desert,  without  even  the  con- 
solation of  knowing  he  has  excited  the 
sympathizing  tear.  The  contract  of  this 
melancholy  scene,  so  near,  has  probably 
given  to  the  cultivated  fields  of  Egypt  all 
their  charms.  The  barrenness  of  the  desert 
becomes  a  foil  to  the  plenty  of  the  plains 
watered  by  the  river,  and  the  aspect  of  the 
parched  sands,  so  totally  unproductive,  adds 
to  the  pleasures  the  country  offers.'* — ^Vol- 


NET. 
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ITurkish  Indolence.} 

'*  Odobcfebous  hedges  surround  groves 
of  perfume  still  more  odoriferous.  Neither 
must  you  go  thither  in  quest  of  those  straight- 
lined  alleys,  of  those  stiff  flower  borders,  or 


those  methodical  compartments,  the  monu- 
ments which  art  rears  in  our  monotonous 
inclosures.  Every  thing  there  seems  to  be 
the  arrangement  of  chance :  the  orange  and 
the  citron  trees  interlace  their  branches, 
and  the  pomegranate  hangs  down  by  the 
side  of  the  corsosol.  Under  a  sky  which 
never  knows  the  blighting  of  a  hou'-frost, 
their  flowers  exhale,  at  all  seasons,  a  per- 
fume which  the  sweet  odour  of  the  clusters 
of  the  henna  renders  still  more  delicious. 
Pot-herbs  grow  luxuriantly  under  this 
balmy  shade.  The  date-tree,  rearing  its 
summit  above  the  other  trees  of  its  vicinity, 
presents  a  deviation  firom  the  slightest  ap- 
pearance of  uniformity:  no  one  tree,  no 
one  plant  has  a  determinate  place ;  every 
thing  there  is  varied,  every  thing  is  scat- 
tered about  with  a  species  of  irr^ularity 
subjected  to  no  law  but  profusion,  and  which 
may  be  reviewed,  day  after  day,  with  new 
pleasure.  Is  not  this  confusion,  after  all,  the 
syounetry  of  nature.  The  sun  has  scarcely 
power  to  force  his  rays  through  the  foliage 
of  those  tufted  orchards ;  small  streamlets 
convey  thither,  winding  as  they  flow,  the 
coolness  and  the  aliment  of  vegetation ;  ser- 
pentine paths  lead  to  them.  There  it  if 
that  the  indolent  Turk,  seated  all  day  long 
with  his  pipe  and  his  coffee,  seems  to  medi- 
tate profoundly,  and  thinks  of  nothing. 
More  worthy  of  enjoying  those  enchantiDg 
retreats,  had  he  the  skill  to  share  them  with 
a  beloved  female  companion ;  but  the  ex- 
ample of  the  birds,  the  amorous  cooing  of 
the  turtle  doves,  which  animate  those  bow- 
ers of  nature,  are  incapable  of  disposing 
his  soul  to  tenderness,  or  of  stealing  him 
out  of  his  cold  apathy,  out  of  his  melan- 
choly insensibility.  He  flees  with  disdain 
the  commerce  of  a  sex  whose  presence  would 
confer  additional  charms  on  scenes  of  de- 
light, and  under  the  dominion  of  proud 
indifference,  would  repel  the  hand  of  the 
graces,  were  they  to  attempt  to  raise  there 
an  altar  to  conjugal  bliss.  The  unsocial 
Mussulman  respects,  at  least,  what  he  dis- 
dains to  imitate:  those  same  turtle-doves, 
emblems  of  love  and  fidelity,  live  by  him 
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in  perfect  iecurity ;  he  never  tbinkti  of  dis- 
turbing their  repose ;  he  takes  pleasure  in 
beholding  them  court  his  society ;  in  a  word, 
they  ■re  to  him  Mcred  birds." — Somnm. 


l£feeU  of  a  Deiert  Xarch.} 
"  DuBiNo  the  most  of  this  march,  and 
when  it  got  duolij,  I  experienced  rery  ex- 
traordinary sensations.  I  fancied  I  saw 
camela,  horses  and  all  kinds  of  animals 
moving  before  me.  The  transitions  were  so 
rapid  that  I  now  compared  them  to  be  some- 
thing as  changeable  as  the  Aurora  Borealis. 
I  did  not  mention  lo  any  body  the  vay  I 
was  affected,  unUl  an  officer  spoke  to  me, 
and  I  found  that  he  had  similar  perceptions. 
It  was  obvious  that  our  sight  had  been 
affected,  and  I  believe  in  some  degree  our 
intellects,"— Jf.y.  Journal  ofOu  Expedition 
from  India  to  Egypt 


iCocoa  WiM.] 
"  Tbet  extract  wine  out  of  the  cocoa  tree 
thus ;  pulling  off  the  flower,  they  fasten  to 
it  a  pot  of  earth  they  call  collao,  well  stopped 
and  luted  with  potter's  earth,  that  it  may 
not  dje  nor  sharpen.  They  know  in  what 
time  the  pot  will  be  filled  with  a  certain 
liquor  which  they  call  Sura,  that  hath  the 
taste  and  quality  of  whey.  This  liquor 
boyled  makes  Terry,  which  serves  them  for 
wine,  and  being  set  in  the  sun,  makes  ex- 
cellent vinegar,  and  stilling  it  in  a  limbeck 
msket  good  strong  water.  They  make  like- 
wise sugar  of  it,  which  they  call  Jagra,  but 
esteem  it  not,  for  that  it  is  brown,  having 
such  plenty  of  white.  The  Portuguese 
steeping  raisins  of  tbe  sun  and  some  other 
ingredients  in  Sura,  make  a  drink  that  bath 
the   taste   and  quality   of  sack."  —  tlLuf- 


ITheBeOeli  Tree.'] 

"  TsB  Bett£l4  is  a  plant  whose  leaves  are 

like  those  of  the  orange  tree,  save  that  they 


are  not  quite  so  broad ;  and  when  they  are 
in  their  full  ripeness,  they  are  of  a  brownish 
red  colour :  its  predominant  qualities  are 
hot  and  dry.  The  stalk  of  the  plant  is  very 
weak,  whence  it  comes  that  it  is  suf^iorted 
by  a  stake,  or  set  near  some  other  tree,  to 
which  it  clings  and  spreads  about  tlie 
branches  as  ivy  does.  It  is  commonly  joined 
to  that  tree  which  is  called  Areca  upon  this 
account,  that  the  Indians  never  use  the 
leaves  of  Bettel^  without  the  fruit  of  Areca. 
It  does  not  bring  forth  any  fruit  in  Guzu- 
ratta,  but  in  Malacca  it  does,  in  form  like  a 
lizard's  tsil,  and  the  inhabitants  eat  of  it, 
and  think  it  not  unpleasant.  In  all  other 
places  it  brings  forth  only  leares,  which  are 
sold  in  bundles  by  the  dozen,  and  they  keep 
fresh  a  long  time.  The  Indians  eat  of  them 
at  any  time  of  Ihe  day,  as  also  in  the  night, 
both  men  and  women,  insomuch  that  no 
person  of  any  mean  condition,  but  spends 
two  or  three  dozen  of  leaves  a  day-  But  in 
regard  this  drug  is  of  itself  very  bitter,  they 
put  into  every  leaf  an  Areca  nut,  the  pre- 
dominant qualities  whereof  are  cold  and 
dry," — Ibid, 


llTit  Hurata,  or  Ftotoer  Oardent.'] 
"  Thb  Hiimita,  or  flower  gardens,  are 
cultivated  near  towns  and  populous  places 
which  aSbrd  a  market  for  their  prcwluce. 
In  other  situations  small  spots  are  planted 
with  flowers  for  the  use  of  the  temples." — 
fiucHAHAn. 


[TheAreea.] 
"  Thb  tree  which  bears  the  Areca  is  not 
much  less  than  the  cocoa.  The  husk  wherein 
the  fruit  is  enclosed  is  smooth  on  the  out- 
side, but  within  rugged  and  downy  as  that 
of  the  cocoa,  and  the  fruit  itself  is  of  the 
bigness  of  a  wall-nut,  but  the  kemd  is  no 
bigger  than  a  nutmeg,  which  is  not  much 
unlike,  not  only  without,  but  slso  as  to  the 
veins,  which  are  to  be  Been  when  it  is  to  be 
CUL  They  mingle  with  it  some  of  that  lime 
which  is  made  of  the  shells  of  iauae)»ar,«>&.' 
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80  chew  them  together  to  get  out  the  juyce 
of  it,  which  they  swallow,  and  spit  out  what 
remans  in  their  mouths.  Thej  use  it  at 
anj  time  of  the  day,  but  especially  after 
meals,  as  conceiving  it  promotes  digestion 
and  prevents  vomiting.  Those  foreigners 
that  have  lived  any  time  in  the  Indies,  ac- 
custom themselves  thereto  out  of  comply- 
ance,  but  above  all  the  Portugueze  women 
at  Goa,  who  are  perpetually  employed  about 
this  exercise,  chewing  this  drug  as  cows 
and  such  other  cattel  chew  the  cud.  It 
does  indeed  discolour  the  teeth,  which  by 
the  frequent  use  of  it  become  of  a  red  colour, 
but  that  is  one  of  the  beauties  of  the  Indian 
women.  No  corner  of  a  street  but  it  may 
be  had  ready  prepared.  Great  lords  have 
it  brought  after  them  in  boxes  of  lacque  or 
silver,  and  take  of  it  as  they  go  along  the 
streets.    It  dies  the  teeth  black.** — Maji- 

DELSLO. 
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[7^  Fertility  of  the  Country  round 
Rashid,'] 

"  The  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  country 
round  Rashid  deserves  all  the  praise  that 
has  been  given  it.  The  eye  is  not  indeed 
gratified  with  the  romantic  views,  flowing 
lines,  the  mixture  of  plain  and  mountain, 
nor  that  universal  verdure  that  is  to  be 
observed  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  or  the 
Danube.  But  his  taste  is  poor  who  would 
reduce  all  kind  of  picturesque  beauty  to 
one  criterion.  To  me  afler  being  wearied 
with  the  sandy  dryness  of  the  barren  dis- 
trict to  the  west,  the  vegetable  soil  of  Rashid, 
filled  with  every  production  necessary  for 
the  sustenance,  or  flattering  to  the  luxury 
of  man,  the  rice-fields  covering  the  super- 
ficies with  verdure,  the  orange  groves  exhal- 
ing aromatic  odours,  the  date  trees  formed 
into  an  umbrageous  roof  over  the  head ; 
shall  I  say  the  mosques  and  the  tombs, 
which,  though  wholly  incompatible  with  the 
rules  of  architecture,  yet  grave  and  simple 
in  the  structure,  are  adapted  to  fill  the  mind 
with  pleasing  ideas ;  and  above  all,  the  un- 
ruffled weight  of  the  waters  of  the  majestic 


Nile,  reluctantly  descending  to  the  sea, 
where  its  own  vast  tide,  after  pervading 
and  fertilizing  so  long  a  tract,  is  to  be  lost 
in  the  general  mass ;  these  objects  filled  me 
with  ideas,  which  if  not  great  or  sublime, 
were  certainly  among  the  most  soothing  and 
tranquil  that  have  ever  affected  my  mind.** 
— ^Bbowne. 


^^V«A^^^k^^^^VN/\^%/'^\/W^^#^ 


[^Mangos,'] 

**  The  Mangas  grow  on  trees  not  much 
unlike  our  nut-trees,  but  they  have  not  so 
many  leaves.  They  are  of  the  bigness  of  a 
peach,  but  longer,  and  something  bending 
like  a  crescent,  of  a  light  green,  drawing  a 
little  towards  the  red.  It  hath  a  great  shell, 
that  encloses  an  almond  of  greater  length 
than  breadth,  and  eaten  raw  very  distaste- 
ful, but  roasted  on  the  coals  not  unpleasant. 
It  ripens  in  October,  November,  and  De- 
cember, and  being  perfectly  ripe,  'tis  full 
as  good  as  a  peach.  They  get  them  while 
they  are  green,  and  put  them  up  in  salt, 
vinegar,  and  garlick,  and  then  they  call 
them  Mangas  d*Achar,  and  they  serve  in 
stead  of  olives.  There  are  likewise  wild 
ones,  which  they  call  Mangas  Brauas,  of  a 
pale  green  too,  but  brighter  than  the  other, 
and  full  of  juyce,  which  is  immediate  death 
without  a  present  antidote.** — Mandei^slo. 


^ww^^^^^^/^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


lUtaity  of  the  Palm.'\ 


"  Nob  when  the  old  branches  of  the  palm 
fall,  are  they  only  fit  for  the  fire ;  for  they 
being  orderly  laid,  and  finely  gilded  or 
painted  between  the  beams  of  the  same 
wood,  supply  the  ceilings  and  other  adorn- 
ments of  their  best  houses;  nor  are  they 
less  serviceable  to  thatch  their  meaner  cot- 
tages. The  trunk  being  deprived  of  those 
combings,  from  the  main  head  is  beheld  a 
flourishing  Peruke  of  Palms,  fit  to  be  worn 
by  the  greatest  heroes ;  from  whence  down- 
wards without  any  sprouts,  it  I4)pears  all  in 
coat  of  mail  cap-a-pee,  or  like  a  pine-i4>ple 
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firom  its  scalj  structure,  caused  bj  the  Ml- 
iDg  of  the  precedent  branchea." — Fbtbb. 


ITaneniier't  Entertairmaa  6y  Cha  &/J.] 
Whek  Tavemier  wm  entertained  bj  Cha 
SeG  the  ceremony  of  eatbg  waa  ai  follows. 
"  On  ^tendit  devant  noua  selon  la  cofltiime 
on  grand  Sofra  de  brocart  d'or  qui  sert  de 
nape,  et  sur  le  Sofra  un  cnir  de  meme  lon- 
gueur et  largeur  de  cea  sortes  de  cuirs  qui 
sont  fa^onnez.  Puis  on  ^lendit  sur  le  cuir 
une  Eorte  de  pun  qui  etoit  auasi  de  la  lon- 
gueur du  Sofra:  car  ai  le  Sofra  aroit  dix 
annes  de  long,  comme  cela  arrive  aouvent, 
le  pain  auroit  la  m@me  longueur.  Ce  pain 
n'est  gu^re  plua  epais  qu'une  fetiille  de  pa- 
pier, et  on  le  pile  comme  noua  plions  une 
serviette.  H  ae  fait  avec  le  rouleau,  et  on 
le  cuit  gur  des  platines  de  cuivre  ftamfi, 
Ce  n'est  paa  qu'ou  maoge  ce  pun-la,  maia 
comme  on  ne  sert  point  d'assiettes  en  Perse, 
ce  pain  est  en  guise  de  nappe  pour  ferrer 
lout  ce  qui  tombe  dea  plata,  et  ce  qui  reste 
de  viandea  devant  cliacun,  et  on  envelope 
le  tout  dans  le  cuir  pour  eatre  donnc  aux 
pau  vrea." — Ta  vebhi  km. 


iTh«  MttOt  of  Kkota>.'\ 
"  Thh  citj  of  KhoUn  ia  famous  for  pro- 
ducing ver;  fine  musk,  equal  to  that  of 
Tibtt.  A  Periian  poet,  quoted  by  Ooliiu 
in  one  of  his  manuscripts,  alludes  to  the 
mask  of  this  country  in  the  following  pas- 
sage: '  When  Oij  charming  letter  was 
brought  to  me,  I  sdd ;  Is  it  the  zepbjr  tbat 
breathes  from  the  gardens,  or  is  the  akj 
burning  wood  of  aloes  on  the  censer  of  the 
sun  F  or  is  a  caravan  of  musk  coming  from 
Khoten.'  To  understand  these  verses,  we 
must  know,  that  the  Atiaticka  have  a  custom 
of  perfuming  their  letters,  which  they  tie 
up  in  little  bags  of  satin  or  damask." — Sib 
W.  JoNBS.  HiMl.  of  Nadir  Shah. 


[^Bhrakmitie  Oblatioiu.^ 
"  Ih  his  domestic  fire  for  dreaaing  the 
food  of  all  the  Gods,  After  the  prescribed 
ceremony,  let  a  Brahmin  make  an  oblation 
each  day  to  these  following  divinities.  First, 
to  Agni  the  God  of  fire,  and  to  the  Ltuar 
God,  severally ;  then  to  both  of  them  at 
once;  next  to  the  assembled  Gods,  and 
ailerwards  to  Dhanmmtari,  God  of  Medi- 
cine ;  to  Cuhu,  Goddess  of  the  day,  when 
the  new  moon  is  discernible ;  to  Anmnati, 
Goddeas  of  the  day  after  the  opposition ;  to 
Pra/apali,  the  Lord  of  creatures ;  to  Dyava 
and  Prithivi,  Goddeaaea  of  aky  and  earth ; 
and  lastly,  to  the  fire  of  the  good  sacrifice. 
Having  thus  with  fixed  attention  ofiered 
clarified  butter  in  all  quarters,  proceeding 
from  the  east  in  a  southern  direction  to  In- 
dra,  Yaam,  Vartaa  and  the  God  Soma,  let 
him  offer  his  gilt  to  all  animated  creatures ; 
saying,  I  salute  the  Winds,  let  him  throw 
dressed  rice  near  the  door ;  saying,  I  salute 
the  Water  Gods,  in  water ;  and  on  his  pestle 
and  mortar,  saying,  I  salute  the  Gods  of 
large  trees.  Let  him  do  the  like  in  the 
north  east,  or  near  hig  pillow,  to  Sri,  the 
Goddess  of  abundance ;  in  the  south-west, 
or  at  the  foot  of  his  bed,  to  the  propitious 
Goddeas  Bhadracali ;  in  the  centre  of  his 
mansion  to  Brahma  and  his  household  God. 
To  all  the  Gods  assembled  let  him  throw  up 
his  oblation  in  the  open  air,  by  day  to  the 
spirits  who  walk  in  light,  and  by  night  to 
those  who  walk  in  darkness.  In  the  build- 
ing on  hia  house  top,  or  behind  his  back, 
let  him  cast  bis  oblation  for  the  benefit  of 
all  creatures,  and  what  remains  let  him  give 
to  the  Pilrit  with  his  face  toward  the  south. 
The  share  of  dogs,  of  outcaata,  of  dog  feed- 
ers, of  sinful  men  ptuished  with  elephanti- 
asis or  consumption,  of  crows  and  of  rep- 
tiles, let  him  drop  on  the  ground  by  litde 
and  little.  A  Brahmin  who  thus  each  day 
shall  honour  all  beings,  will  go  to  the  highest 
region  in  a  straight  path,  in  an  irradiated 
form.  When  he  has  performed  his  duty  of 
making  oblations,  let  him  cause  his  guest  to 
take  food  before  himself."— /««'.  of  Mcni. 
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[Nadir  Shah's  New  PahccJi 

"  I  WENT  to  see  the  new  palace  which 
Nadir  Shah  had  built  in  this  citj  (Casbin) 
adjoining  the  old  one.  The  entrance  of  it 
is  formed  bj  an  avenue  of  loflj  trees  near 
three  hundred  yards  long,  and  fifteen  or 
twenty  broad.  The  wall  round  it  is  about 
an  English  mile  and  a  half  in  circumfer- 
ence ;  it  is  thick  and  lofty,  having  only  one 
entrance,  which  is  an  arched  gate ;  the  top 
of  this  gate  projects,  and  is  formed  into 
many  small  squares.  Within  are  four  large 
squares,  with  lofty  trees,  fountains,  and 
running  water,  which  make  the  place  awful 
and  majestic.  The  apartments  are  raised 
about  six  feet  from  the  ground ;  the  aivan, 
or  open  hall,  is  in  the  centre,  and  shuts  in 
with  falling  doors.  The  rooms  are  orna- 
mented in  an  Indian  taste,  and  the  ceilings 
formed  into  small  squares,  embellished  with 
writings  of  moral  sentences  in  very  legible 
characters.  Most  of  the  windows  are  of 
thick  coloured  glass,  made  transparent,  and 
painted  with  such  art,  and  in  such  proper 
shades,  that  the  glass  seems  cut  into  the 
several  figures  it  is  designed  to  represent. 
Many  of  the  floors  are  only  of  hard  earth, 
others  of  a  composition  of  beaten  stone : 
the  seeming  defect  in  this  instance  is  made 
up  by  the  constant  use  of  carpets. 

'^  The  Harram  is  magnificent,  consisting 
of  a  square  within  its  own  wall  of  brick, 
about  thirty  feet  high,  and  two  and  a  half 
thick:  there  are  four  distinct  apartments, 
in  some  of  which  are  fountains,  which  serve 
to  moderate  the  heat  of  siunmer ;  by  giving 
the  air  a  refreshing  coolness.  The  rooms 
are  lined  with  stocco  painted  in  the  Indian 
taste,  with  bu-ds  and  flowers  of  different 
magnitudes,  the  colours  beautiful,  and  set 
off*  with  gUt  edgings.  These  apartments 
have  small  chimney  pieces  in  a  mean  taste, 
and  some  are  ornamented  with  looking- 
glasses  m  smaU  squares,  of  many  different 
dmiensions,  set  into  the  waUs.  There  are 
some  few  rooms  below  ground,  admirably 
contrived  for  coolness."— Han  w at. 


[^Monuments  of  Thievet^ 

*^  Fbom  the  plains  of  Dedumbah  to  Lhor, 
both  in  the  highways  and  on  the  high  moun- 
tains, were  frequent  monuments  of  thieves 
immured  in  terror  of  others  who  might 
commit  the  like  offence,  they  having  lite- 
rally a  stone-doublet,  whereas  we  say  meta- 
phorically, when  any  one  is  in  prison,  he  has 
a  stone  ^  doublet  on  \  for  these  are  plastered 
up  all  but  their  heads,  in  a  round  stone 
tomb,  which  are  left  out,  not  out  of  kind- 
ness, but  to  expose  them  to  the  injury  of 
the  weather  and  assaults  of  the  birds  of 
prey,  who  wreak  their  rapin  with  as  littk 
remorse  as  they  did  devour  their  fellow 
subjects." — ^Fbteb.  New  Accatmi  of  Ead 
India  and  Persia ;  being  nine  years  Travd, 
begun  1672,  and  finished  1681: 


[The  Students  Directions,'] 

*'  Let  the  student,  having  performed  his 
ablution,  always  eat  his  food  without  dis- 
traction of  mind ;  and  having  eaten,  let  him 
thrice  wash  his  mouth  completely,  sprink- 
ling with  water  the  six  hollow  parts  of  his 
head,  and  his  eyes,  ears,  and  nostrils.  Let 
a  Brahmin  at  all  times  perform  the  ablution 
with  the  pure  part  of  his  hand  denominated 
from  the  Veda^  or  with  the  part  sacred  to  the 
Lord  of  creatures,  or  with  that  dedicated  to 
the  Gods ;  but  never  with  the  part  named 
from  the  Pitris,  The  pure  part  under  the 
root  of  the  thumb  is  called  Brahma^  that  at 
the  root  of  the  little  finger  Caya^  that  at  the 
tips  of  the  fingers  Daiva^  and  the  part  be- 
tween the  thumb  and  index  Pitrya,  Let 
him  first  sip  water  thrice,  then  twice  wipe 
his  mouth,  and  lastly  touch  with  water  the 
six  before  mentioned  cavities,  his  breast 
and  his  head.  He  who  knows  the  law  and 
seeks  purity  will  ever  perform  his  ablution 
with  the  pure  part  of  his  hand,  and  with 
water  neiUier  hot  nor  frothy,  standing  in  a 
lonely  place,  and  turning  to  the  east  or  the 
north." — Inst,  of  Menu* 


'  Aatyov(ffffox*'T6iva,  Homkr, //iad. — J.W.W, 
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i^Qffering  of  Ike  AmbojfneM  Chrittiaiu  to 
the  Evil  Spiiit.} 
"  Wkbn  tbe  Ambojoese  Christiaua  go  b 
their  vea»elB  put  s  certain  bill  on  tbe  soulh 
coast  of  Ceram,  tbej  make  an  offering  to 
the  Evil  Spirit,  which  thej  believe  reiiOes 
there,  in  order  that  he  maj  not  do  anj 
harm  to  them,  or  to  their  vessels.  This 
offering  u  made  ia  the  following  manner. 
Thej  laf  a  few  flowers,  and  a  small  piece 
of  monej,  into  emptj  cocoa  nut  shells, 
which  thej  set  a-floating  in  the  water ;  if  it 
be  in  the  evening,  they  put  oil  into  them 
with  little  wicks  which  thej  set  alight." — 

STaVOUNDS. 


[Shou<er  of  Sftraej.] 
"  In  bello  fovete  obtinuit  suis  precibos 
seu  imprecationibua  Eurum  ventum  tam 
vehementem  contra  hostes,  ut  inverse  fue- 
rint  proQSB  in  ora  oils  eorum,  et  eversa  ten- 
toria  eorum ;  qute  cum  in  aerem  elevaren- 
tur,  ipsoa  quoque  elevabant.  Aliqui  addunt, 
bunc  ventum  magnam  secum  graodium  la- 
pidum  copiam  adveziase,  quibua  ingeus  hos- 
taum  Btrages  facta  est." — Louis  Makacci. 


[7^  Juice  of  SoTit,  ai»d  itt  EffeeU-l 
"Tmk  followers  of  the  three  Veds,  who 
drink  of  the  juice  of  the  Som,^  being  puri- 
fied of  their  offences,  address  me  in  sacrifices 
and  petition  for  heaven.  These  obtain  the 
regions  of  Eendra,  the  prince  of  celestial 
beings;  in  which  heaven  they  feast  upon 
celestial  food  and  divine  enjoyments,  and 
when  thej  bave  partaken  of  that  gpacious 
heaven  for  awhile,  in  proportion  to  their 
virtues,  thej  sink  agun  into  this  mortal  life, 
aa  soon  aa  their  stock  of  virtue  is  expended. 

'  .Sum  is  the  name  of  a  creeper,  the  juice  of 
•rbieli  is  commanded  to  be  drunk  at  (he  cooclu- 
■ion  of  s  ucriGce  b;  the  person  for  whom,  and  at 
whose  expeoie  it  ii  performed,  and  b;  the  Itrah- 
mina  who  officiite  at  the  altar. 


In  this  manner  those  who,  longing  for  the 
accomplishment  of  their  wishes,  follow  the 
religion  point«d  out  bj  the  three  Veda,  ob- 
tain a  transient  reward." — Bhaovat  Gbbta. 


[^Hindoo  Offering  for  tfte  Aeftmi  o/Aoie  at 
Sea."] 
"  Wheh  the  Hindoos  have  a  friend  at 
sea,  and  would  offer  tows  for  his  return, 
tbej  light  in  the  evening  some  small  lamps 
filled  with  oil  of  cocoa,  and  placing  them  in 
earthen  dishes,  which  thej  adorn  with  gar- 
lands, thej  commit  them  in  the  same  man- 
ner to  the  stream :  the  river  is  sometimes 
covered  with  these  lights.  If  the  dish  sinks 
speedilj,  it  is  a  bad  omen  for  the  object  of 
their  vowa ;  but  thej  abandon  themselves 
to  the  most  pleasing  hopes,  if  thej  observe 
their  lamp  shining  at  a  distance,  and  if  it 
goes  so  far  as  to  be  at  length  out  of  sight 
without  anj  accident  happening  to  extin- 
guish it,  it  is  a  sure  token,  that  their  friend 
will  return  in  safetj." — Gbaudpb^. 


IMaJumet  and  the  Bird's  Netl.'i 
"  yBtur  quidam  ad  Mahumetum  afferena 
secum  nidum  in  quo  erat  puUus,  quem  pa- 
rentes  ejus  sequebantur,  et  resederunt  super 
manum  viri  Ulius.  Conversiu  autem  Ma- 
bumetuB  od  adstantes,  dixit,  magis  miscri- 
cors  est  Dominus  vcster  vobiecum,  quam 
sves  islte  cum  pullo  suo.  Quid  hie  est  mi- 
raculi,  vel  miri,  aut  novi," — exclaims  Ma- 
BACCT,  for  this  is  recorded  among  the  mira- 
cles of  Mohammed  I 

"  QclDAM  ingressus  in  sjlvam,  abstulit 
inde  nidum,  in  quo  erant  ova;  secutaque 
est  eum  avis,  quse  ova  pepercrat,  volitans 
supra  caput  Mahumeti,  et  soclorum  ejus. 
Die  vero  prohibuit  ne  Inderent  eam ;  et  jus- 
sit  restitui  nidum  in  locum  suum." — Ma- 
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[The  Malay  KrisQ 

**  Ths  Malays  are  generally  armed  with 
a  poniard  which  they  call  krist  or  krick,  the 
blade  of  which  is  half  an  inch  broad  and 
about  eight  inches  long ;  it  is  made  in  a  ser- 
pentine form,  and  leaves  a  wound  at  least 
two  inches  wide,  which  it  is  hardly  practi- 
cable to  probe,  on  account  of  the  sinuosities 
occasioned  by  the  instrument.  This  weapon 
is  the  more  terrible  from  being  poisoned. 
Its  blade  is  always  covered  with  grease,  in 
which  it  is  supposed  they  boil  the  green 
wood  of  the  numcenilier.  The  efiect  of  this 
poison  is  so  sure  that  it  is  impossible  to 
escape ;  a  wound  made  with  it  is  certain 
death.  They  carry  this  krist  in  a  wooden 
sheath,  the  blade  being  secured  so  as  to 
avoid  all  friction,  and  preserve  the  poison 
with  which  it  is  covered,  and  which  time, 
the  general  destroyer,  seems  to  improve ;  at 
least,  the  older  it  grows  the  more  rapidly  it 
acts. 

"  To  form  an  idea  of  the  rage  and  fury 
with  which  this  opinion  inspires  them,  we 
should  see  them  in  their  combats  on  board 
pirate  vessels,  receive  a  lance  through  their 
bodies,  and  not  being  able  to  draw  it  out, 
take  hold  of  it  and  plunge  it  further  in,  to 
be  able  to  get  at  their  enemy,  and  stab  him 
with  their  krist ;  a  species  of  ferocity  that 
obliges  ships  in  danger  of  falling  in  with 
them  to  provide  themselves  with  lances  that 
have  a  guard  through  the  middle  of  the 
shafl,  by  means  of  which  they  keep  them 
off  and  suffer  them  to  die  at  the  end  of  the 
weapon,  without  daring  to  draw  it  out  till 
these  furious  beings  have  breathed  their 
last." — Gbandpee. 


^^^^^^^^^^A^^«#^^A^^^%^^^ 


{^Mahomet* 8  AgsuranceJ] 

"  Cum  esset  Mahumetus  supra  montem 
Ohod,  una  cum  Abubacro,  Omare  et  0th- 
mane,  commotus  est,  et  contremuit  mons 
sub  eis,  ille  vero  percutiens  eum  pede,  dixit, 
Quiescel  non  enim  habes  super  te,  nisi 
Prophetam,    Justura,   et    duos    Martyres. 


Abubakar  cognominabatur  Justus,  Omar 
vero,  et  Othman  occisi  fuerunt  in  bello." — 
Mabacci. 


IThe  Ceiling  of  Mahomet  Bey 9  SeragUo.'\ 

"  Thb  ceilings  of  Mahomet  Beys  seraglio 
were  gilded  after  the  Turkish  taste,  that  is, 
with  ornaments  so  small  and  trifling,  that 
they  were  more  proper  for  pieces  of  em- 
broidery than  for  a  hall.  These  halls  are 
wainscotted  neatly  enough,  and  instead  of 
pictures  are  set  round  with  Arabic  sen- 
tences taken  out  of  the  Alcoran.  But  what- 
ever care  is  taken  of  the  decorations  of  these 
places,  the  ceilings  are  too  low,  which  is  the 
common  fault  of  the  buildings  in  the  Le- 
vant, where  proportion  is  never  observed. 
This  fault  appears  on  the  outside ;  for  the 
roofs  are  so  low,  that  one  would  think  thej 
must  fall  in  upon  the  houses,  and  indeed  they 
deprive  them  of  half  their  light.  Though 
the  rooms  have  two  rows  of  windows,  they 
are  ne'er  the  lighter.  Those  windows  are 
usually  square,  with  another  smaUer  win- 
dow, which  is  arched  over  each." — Toua- 

NEFOBT. 


^^W^^^M^^^^^^h^^^^^AA^^ 


[^Asem  and  the  Hadilenses.'] 

**  Pbomisebat  Deo  quidam  Moslemus 
nomine  Asem  se  nunquam  tacturum  ullum 
infidelem,  neque  passurum  se  tangi  ab  ullo. 
Cum  autem  occisus  fuisset  ab  Uadilensibus 
infidelibus,  et  hi  vellent  caput  ejus  abscin- 
dere,  ut  venderent  Salacse,  filise  Saad,  que 
voverat,  si  habere  potuisset  caput  ejus,  se 
bibituram  in  cranio  ejus,  misit  Deus  exa- 
men  apum,  quae  constiterunt  inter  cadaver 
Asemi  et  Hadilenses,  ita  ut  non  poss^at  ad 
illud  accedere.  Deinde  misit  Deus  torren- 
tern,  qui  abstulit  et  avexit  ab  eis  idem  ca- 
daver."— Mabacci. 


^^M^^^^^^^^S^^^^iA'VN'SA^i^i^ 


{^Form  of  the  Mosques  J] 

"  La  forme  de  toutes  les  Mosquees  est 
presque  ronde.    La  plupart  dea  Moequ^ 
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celles  Bur-tOQt  qui  oat  et4  baties  par  dea 
Bultuu,  sont  rerStufo  de  tnu-bre  et  so&- 
lenngg  de  belles  colomnes  de  granite,  de 
porphire  et  meme  <Ie  rerd  antique ;  lee 
autres  ne  soot  que  blauchiea,  eaaa  aucuD 
OTDement  au-dedans,  car  leur  loi  leur  de- 
fend le  cult«  dea  images,  comme  nne  idoU- 
trie,  et  ila  assurent  que  ces  representAtJons 
de  figures  humaines  demanderout  leura  ames 
Bu  jour  du  jugcinent  k  ceuz  qui  lea  auront 
fait«B.  Od  ne  Toit  sur  lea  murailles  des 
Moaqu^ee  que  quelquea  mots  Arabcs  qui 
marquent  quelqne  atribut  de  la  divinity 
comme,  II  n'y  a  qv'un  liieu  et  Mahomet  ett 
ton  PropkfU;  II  n'y  a  perionne  qai  puUie 
coimoUrt  let  gmndeurt  de  Dieu,  SfC.  n  7  a 
pluaieun  lampes  euspenduea  au  lambria, 
qu'on  allume  au  t«ma  de  la  pri^re.  On 
volt  ordinsirement  aur  lea  lampes  dea  <eufa 
d'autruche  comme  une  espccc  d'omement; 
la  pave  est  couvert  de  nattea  ou  de  tapia. 
A  un  dea  bouts  de  la  Mosquee,  du  cote  du 
midi,  il  y  nn  niche  oil  se  met  I'lmaii,  qui 
eat  le  Cure  de  la  Uoaqu^ ;  a  gauche  a'eleve 
uu  Fupitre,  but  lequel  on  recite  I'Office  lea 
Vendredis,  et  vis-a-vis  Cbt  un  lieu  destjnf 
pour  placer  lea  Dervie,  qui  rcpoudent  a 
riman  ou  qui  liaent  1' Alcoran  :  chaque  Moa- 
qucc  a  ordinal rement  un  ou  plusieurs  Mi- 
narata,  qui  aont  dea  toura  failea  en  pointe 
et  k  pluaieura  ^tagea,  oil  un  Marabou  monle 
pour  indiquer  I'heure  de  In  pri^,  en  ae 
toumant  aux  quatre  coins  du  monde,  com- 
menqant  toujours  du  cote  du  midj,  qui  est 
le  lieu  qui  regarde  la  Meque.  Od  agait  que 
lea  Turcs  ne  ac  servent  point  de  cloches  ni 
d'horiogea  publiquea,  et  ils  ne  ae  reglent 
que  aur  le  signal  qui  ae  fait  avec  nne  ex- 
actitude extraordinaire ;  tea  Marabona  ae 
reglant  eux-mSmea,  ou  aur  le  cours  du  ao- 
leit  on  aur  une  horloge  de  sable." — LrcAS, 
Trauiime  Voyage. 


[Earth  of  Make  for  Filtering  Water.'] 

"  A  LioHT  kbd  of  earth  ia  found  at  Mahe, 

)u  the  coast  of  Malabar,  which  serves  to 

filter  water ;  and  which  the  natives  have  the 


art  of  making  ao  thin  and  fine,  that  many 
of  them,  particular!;  women  in  the  habit  of 
thus  regaling  themselves,  do  not  hesitate  to 
eat  it." — GbaITdPKB. 


{The  Great  Tree  of  Out  Uhad  0/ Jijfcwmo.] 
"  In  the  bland  of  Johanna  there  ia  a 
tree  famed  for  being  fourteen  fathom  com- 
pass, it  resembles  most  a  small  ivj  leaf,  the 
bodj  seems  to  be  man  j  smaller  incorporated 
into  one  huge  one,  of  no  other  use  than  to 
be  admired,  Hedera  formotior  eSia,  unless 
in  opposition  to  the  heathen,  who  adore  it, 
the;  throw  the  dead  bodies  of  their  slaves 
under  it,  when  justice  ia  executed  on  them, 
to  expose  them  for  terror  to  others,  manj 
bonea  of  human  bodies  lying  there  at  this 


[Egyptian  Ditappointmenl.'] 
"  At  present,  the  riches  of  nature  pro- 
duce not  in  E^Tpt  the  fruits  which  might  be 
expected.  In  vain  may  travellers  celebrate 
the  gardens  of  Roaetta  and  of  Cairo.  The 
Turks  are  strangers  to  the  art  of  garden- 
ing, ao  nuch  cultivated  by  polished  nations, 
and  despise  every  kind  of  cultivation. 
Throughout  the  empire  their  gardens  are 
only  wild  orchards,  in  which  trees  are  plant- 
ed without  care  or  art,  yet  have  not  even 
the  merit  of  pleasing  irregularity.  In  vain 
may  they  tell  na  of  the  orange  trees  and  ce< 
dara,  which  grow  naturally  in  the  fields. 
Accustomed  as  we  are  to  combine  the  ideas 
of  opulence  and  culture  with  these  trees, 
since  with  us  they  are  necessarily  connected 
with  them,  we  do  not  discover  the  decep- 
tion. In  Egypt,  where  they  are  frequent, 
and,  as  I  may  say,  vulgar,  they  are  asso- 
ciated with  the  misery  of  the  huts  they  co- 
ver, and  recal  only  the  idea  of  poverty  and 
desolation.  In  vain  do  they  describe  the 
Turk  softly  reposing  under  Uieir  shade,  and 
happy  in  smoking  his  pipe  without  reflec- 
tion.    Ignorance  and  folly,  no  doitiVV«Ne 
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their  enjoyments,  as  well  as  wit  and  learn- 
ing ;  but,  for  mj  own  part,  I  confess  I  could 
never  bring  myself  to  envy  the  repose  of 
slaves,  or  to  dignify  insensibility  with  the 
name  of  happiness.** — ^Volnbt. 


^^^^^^f^^^N^^k^^^AAM^^ 


[^Superatitiaus  OfferingsJ] 

"  Thet  bum  before  the  image  of  the  god 
a  great  quantity  of  cocoa  oil  in  a  multitude 
of  small  lamps ;  they  present  it  with  offer- 
ings of  fruits,  milk,  grain,  oil,  and  flowers ; 
at  each  offering  a  number  of  little  bells, 
fastened  to  a  machine  of  wood  in  the  form 
of  a  triangle,  are  rung :  this  noise  is  agree- 
able both  to  the  god  and  to  the  multitude ; 
and  whoever  by  his  present  has  merited  the 
favour  of  the  bells,  pays  for  it  a  sum  of  mo- 
ney for  the  benefit  of  the  Brahmins." — 
GsANDpsi. 


VN^/S««^*»^^/V^^*^WVS/^V 


L 


IThe  Papyrus.^ 

"  La  plante  que  les  Egyptiens  nonunent 
Berd  et  les  Grecs  et  les  Latins  Papyrus, 
croit  sur  les  rivages  du  Nil,  et  pousse  une 
tige  haute  ordinairement  de  neuf  ou  dix 
pieds.  Le  tronc  est  compose  d*un  tr^s- 
grand  nombre  de  fibres  longues  et  droites, 
qui  produisent  de  petites  fleurs ;  les  feiiilles 
ressemblent  a  la  lame  d*une  6p6e ;  ou  s*en 
sert  pour  tenir  les  plaies  ouvertes,  et  la  cen- 
dre  des  tiges  guerit  celles  qui  ne  sont  pas 
inv^terees.  Les  anciens  tiroient  la  moelle 
de  la  tige  de  cette  plante  pour  en  compo- 
ser une  colle  blanche,  dont  ils  faisoient  le 
papier,  sur  lequel  ils  ^crivoient,  a  peu  pres 
comme  nous  le  faisons  aujourd*hui  avec  du 
vieux  linge,  avant  que  Tusage  de  Tagricul- 
ture  fut  connu  en  Egypte,  cet  arbre  servoit 
h  la  plus  grande  partie  des  usages  de  la  vie. 
Ou  se  nourrissoit  de  cette  plante;  ou  en 
faisoit  des  habits,  des  bateaux,  des  ustanciles 
de  manage,  des  couronnes  pour  les  dieux, 
et  des  souliers  pour  les  prStres;  mais  k  pre- 
sent que  des  inventions  plus  commodes  ont 
ete  substituces  k  la  place  des  anciens  usages,  | 


on  neglige  beaucoup  cette  plante,  et  on  ne 
prend  aucun  soin  de  la  cultiver.** — ^Lucas. 


«^^^^^^^^^^^^^^%A^^^AMA^ 


[Glazed  Windows  at  Teflis.'] 

"  Im  the  Palace  at  Teflis,  there  were  "  win- 
dows glazed  with  great  squares  of  blue,  yel- 
low, grey,  and  other  coloured  glasses.  The 
ceiling  consists  of  compartments  of  gilded 
leather." — Toubkefobt. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^MA^^^A^^h^^ 


[^Ambasmdor^s  Chamher.'] 

The  walls  of  the  apartment  in  which  Se- 
lymus  II.  received  the  Imperial  ambassa- 
sadors,  were  *'  painted  and  set  out  in  most 
fresh  and  lively  colours  by  great  cunning, 
and  with  a  most  delicate  grace,  yet  use  thej 
neither  pictures,  nor  the  image  of  anything 
in  their  painting."— Kkoixes. 

Seltmus  II.  received  the  Ambassadors 
**  sitting  upon  a  pallat,  which  the  Turks 
call  Mastabe,  used  by  them  in  their  cham- 
bers to  sleep  and  to  feed  upon,  covered  with 
carpets  of  silk,  as  was  the  whole  floor  of  the 
chamber  also.** — Ibid. 

\^Munc  as  an  Accompamment.l^ 

'*  To  accompany  the  dancers  and  singers, 
they  generally  use  the  doU  and  tamtam^  by 
occasionally  striking  or  rubbing  them  wiUi 
their  fingers;  flutes  of  different  sorts ;  small 
cymbals  that  are  frequently  made  of  silver, 
and  the  bain  or  m'fio,  a  stringed  instrument, 
which  is  played  upon  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  guitar,  but  is  larger  and  has  greater 
powers.** — Cb  Au  fubd. 


«^i»^^^^^^»^^>^^^^^^^^^M^^ 


ITurhish  Calls  to  Prayer.^ 

"  Les  Turcs  sont  avertis  cinq  fois  par 
jour  de  venir  a  la  pri^re,  et  ceux  qui  le 
peuvent  se  mettent  alors  en  etat  d*aller  k  la 
Mosquee  de  leur  paroisse,  apr^  8*etre  la. 
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rez,  dans  les  foutainei  qui  ea  sent  proche, 
les  pieda  et  lea  braa,  jusqu'  au  coude,  et 
CDStiite  le  viaage,  lat^te,  lea  oreilles,  le  col, 
et  lea  partiea  que  la  pudeur  defend  de  nom- 
mer.  lis  luseeDt  leurs  babouches  !t  la  porte 
et  entrent  nuds  pied^,  levent  les  jeus  en 
haut,  portant  lea  mains  Ters  leur  turban  et 
font  une  inclination  du  cot^  de  la  niclie, 
pub  baissant  la  vliS,  ile  root  se  mettre  h 
genoux  et  baisent  trois  la  teire.  Lon- 
que  rintan  commence  la  pri^re,   ila  ont 


,  font  plu- 
out  bag  leura 
me  modestie 
(  Chretiens ; 
qont  finis,  ils 


lea  jeux 
sieurs  inclinations,  et  recitent 
orisons,  avec  un  silence  et 
qui  devroient  faire  hoote  au 
lorsque  lea  hjmnes  de  I'office 
mettent  les  deux 
clinent  juaques  a  terre,  et  repetent  il  haute 
Toil  et  a  plusieura  repriaee  ces  mots,  Sa- 
haa-aila,  c'est  a  dire,  *  Mon  Dieu  aiez  piti£ 
de  nous,  uous  somnies  des  p&^heurs,'  et  re- 
doublant  ensuite  leurt  prostemations  Us 
prononcent  fort  Tive  cea  trois  mots,  Ittah, 
lUa  AUach,  qui  sont  les  noms  qu'ils  don- 
nent  au  Souverain  Estre.  lis  font  cea  in~ 
clinationa  et  repetent  cea  mots  avec  tant  de 
Tivacit^  et  tant  de  mouvement,  qu'ils  en 
4cument  quelquefois  et  tombent  a  terre,  en 
disant  Hott.  Us  recitent  enauite  plualeura 
autres  oraisona  et  finissent  la  prifere, 
ant  t«us  ensemble  Amin,  Amin.  D  faut 
avoiiir  que  cea  gens  sont  a  plundrc, 
■ODt  dans  leurt  Moaqufea  d'une  maoi^e 
tr^  d^TOte;  ils  n'ont  les  jeux  atacbei  que 
Bor  riman  ou  snr  I' Alcoran ;  Qa  obserrent 
un  grand  silence,  et  on  ne  les  entend  ji 
mais  parler  les  uns  auz  autres  ;  ils  n'osent 
ni  tousser  ni  cracher,  et  si  le  besoin  les  7 
constraint  quelquefois,  ils  le  font  avec  lenr 
mouchoir  sur  la  bouche  d'one  mani&re  si 
modeste,  que  leura  voisins  ne  s'en  apergoi- 
vent  pas.  Ils  sortent  ensuite  de  la  Moa- 
qu£e,  avec  le  mSme  recnSillement,  et  se  re- 
tirent  cbez  eux." — Paul  Lnc^  Voj/agei, 


[Le  Baime  Bbmc-I 
"  Jb  ne  dois  pas  oublier  pamii  les  autres 
chases  precieuses  qui  viennent  de  I'Arabie 
Eg^'pte,  le  baitme  blanc  qu'on  porte  de 
la  Mecque,  et  dont  on  fait  un  assez  grand 
debit.  Je  parle  de  celui  qui  eat  de  la  se- 
conde  et  troisi^e  goutte;  car  pour  celui 
qui  est  de  la  premise  il  est  reserv^  pour  la 
Grand  Seigneur  et  pour  I'usage  du  ser- 
et  il  eat  defendu  trfes-eipressement 
d'en  Teudre,  sous  quelqae  pretexte  que  ce 
Boit.  On  appelle  baume  de  la  prcmifere 
goutte,  celui  qui  coule  naturellement  de 
I'arbre  qui  le  porte ;  au  lieu  que  pour  avoir 
cetui  de  la  seconde,  on  est  oblig^  de  frotter 
le  tronc  de  I'arbre  avec  de  I'huile,  et  d'em- 
ploier  m6me  d'autres  secrets  pour  a-voir  ce- 
lui de  la  troisi^e,  ce  qui  le  rend  moins  pur, 
et  par  consequent  moins  precieuz." — Ibid. 


[ie  Talitman.'] 
"  Dans  le  chateau  de  *ieux  Cure.  Mon 
guide  me  conduisit  par  tout;  mais  ce  qui 
me  fit  plus  de  plaiair,  c'est  qu'il  voulut  bien 
me  mener  dans  I'endroit  oil  avoit  &\.i  le 
Talisman,  qui,  suivaot  le  tradition  du  pais, 
retenoit  le  NU  dans  son  cours  ordinaire. 
On  m'aprit  de  quelle  sorte  il  avoit  &t&  ren- 
verse.  II  7  a  environ  soixantc  ans  qu'un 
Venetlen  insinua  &  un  Pacha,  qui  avoit 
beaucoup  de  confiance  en  lui,  qu'il  j  avoit 
dans  ce  lieu  un  tresor  considerable,  I'assn- 
rant  qu'il  avoit  souvent  entendu  pr£a  de  la 
porte  de  fer,  qui  en  fcnnoit  Tentr^  un 
grand  bruit,  comme  de  gens  qui  remuolent 
de  I'argent.  11  n'en  fallut  pas  davantage 
pour  exciter  la  curiosite  du  gouvemeur 
qui  etoit  extr^emeut  avare ;  U  fit  enfon- 
cer  la  porte  avec  des  machines,  et  d^  que 
I'ouTerture  en  fut  faile,  on  Tit  tomber  en 
poussiiire  un  grand  homme  noir  qui  teuoit 
un  balai  \  la  main  :  c'etojt  le  talisman,  qui 
empeehoit  que  le  sable  et  le  limon  ne  a'ar- 
rSCaasent  dans  le  coura  oriental  du  Nil,  tre> 
Bor  plus  estimable  pour  ce  quartier  de 
I'Egjfpte,  que  Tor  et  Tai^jent." — IbW,- 
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lOrietUal  War  Instruments.^ 

"  The  musical  instruments  used  in  war 
are  a  kind  of  great  kettle  drum,  which  is 
carried  on  a  camel,  and  sometimes  on  an 
elephant ;  the  dole,  a  sort  of  long  narrow 
drum,  that  is  slung  round  the  neck  of  the 
person  who  beats  it;  the  tamtam,  a  flat 
drum,  resembling  a  tabor,  but  larger  and 
louder ;  the  talan  or  cymbal ;  and  various 
sorts  of  trumpets.  But  instead  of  the  trum- 
pet, the  mountaineers  and  inhabitants  of 
the  woods  use  a  horn,  and  those  on  the  sea- 
coast  sometimes  a  large  conch-shell."  — 
QuiNTiw  Cbaufubd's  Sketches  relating  to 
the  History,  Religion,  Learning,  and  Man- 
ners of  the  Hindoos. 


[  Women  s  Dress."] 

"  The  dress  of  the  women  varies  a  little, 
but  not  materially,  and  the  distinction,  as 
among  the  men,  consists  chieflly  in  the  fine- 
ness of  the  cloth,  and  the  nimiber  and  value 
of  their  jewels.  They  in  general  wear  a 
close  jacket,  which  only  extends  downwards 
to  cover  the  breasts,  but  completely  shews 
their  form.  It  has  tight  sleeves  that  reach 
about  half  way  from  the  shoulders  to  the 
elbow,  and  a  narrow  border  round  all  the 
edges,  painted  or  embroidered  in  different 
colours.  A  piece  of  white  cotton  cloth, 
wrapped  several  times  round  the  loins,  and 
falling  down  over  the  legs  almost  to  the  an- 
kle on  one  side,  but  not  quite  so  low  on  the 
other,  serves  as  a  petticoat.  A  wide  piece 
of  muslin  is  thrown  over  the  lefl  shoulder, 
which,  passing  under  the  right  arm,  is 
crossed  round  the  middle,  and  being  fas- 
tened, by  tucking  part  of  it  under  the 
piece  of  cloth  that  is  wrapped  round  the 
loins,  hangs  down  to  the  feet.  They  some- 
times lifl  one  end  of  this  piece  of  muslin, 
and  spread  it  over  the  head  to  serve  as  a 
hood  or  veil.  The  hair  is  commonly  rolled 
up  into  a  knot  or  bunch  towards  the  back 
of  the  head,  which  is  fastened  with  a  gold 
bodkin :  it  is  ornamented  with  jewels,  and 


some  have  curls  that  hang  before  and  be- 
hind the  ears.  They  wear  bracelets  on  their 
arms,  rings  in  their  ears,  on  their  fingers, 
their  ankles  and  toes,  and  sometimes  a 
small  ring  on  one  side  of  the  nostril.** — 
Ibid. 

[^Mecca.] 

**  La  ville  de  la  Meque  est  situee  entre 
deux  hautes  montagnes,  et  plusieurs  autres 
moins  elev^es,  d*ou  Ton  a  tir6  la  pierre  pour 
la  batir ;  c*est  une  espece  de  marbre  noir, 
parmi  lequel  on  en  trouve  qaelquefob  de 
blanc ;  les  maisons  y  ont  quatre  ou  cinq 
Stages  et  sont  fort  bien  entendues ;  on  y 
trouve  de  beaux  magasins,  ou  Ton  enferme 
les  marchandises  qu*on  y  aporte  de  difierens 
lieux.    Les  riies  sont  fort  etroites ;  mais 
c*est  un  usage  universel  dans  tous  ces  pais 
pour  se  garantir  de  Tardeur  da  soleil.   £lle 
tire  beaucoup  de  fruits  et  de  raisins  d*une 
vallee  delicieuse  qui  est  li  quatre  lieues  de- 
Ik,  et  on  assure  que  ce  sont  les  meilleurs 
raisins  du  monde.     Cette  ville  est  arrosce 
d*un  grand  nombre  de  fontaines,  Taqueduc 
qui  les  y  conduit  est  voute  par  tout,  afin 
que  Teau  y  conserve  sa  fraicheur  et  ne  di- 
minue  pas  par  Tardeur  du  soleil;  cepen- 
dant  le  peu  de  soin  qu*on  a  de  la  reparer,  y 
forme  quelques  trous  par  ou  se  glissent  plu- 
sieurs serpens,  dont  il  y  en  a  quelques-uns 
d*une  grandeur  prodigieuse ;  mais  ils  n*ont 
pas,  ainsi  que  dans   tous  le  pais   chauds, 
beaucoup  de  venin ;  ils  sont  meme  si  peu 
mal-faisans  qu*on  les  touche  sans  danger, 
et  plusieurs  charlatans  en  aprivoisent  pour 
amuser  le  peuple."  —  Paui-  Lucas,   Vo^- 
ages,  i-c. 


^^^^^^k^^A^A^A^^A^^^l^t^. 


{^Medina.^ 

*^  Medina  grande  et  belle  ville^  situ^ 
dans  une  plaine  admirable.  Cette  plaine  est 
arrosee  de  divers  canaux,  environnez  d'ar- 
bres,  dont  la  verdure  fait  un  efiet  d*autant 
plus  agreible,  que  tous  les  lieux  d*alentour 
n'offrent  qu'un  pais  desert  et  depoiiill^  de 
toutes  sortes  d*omcmens.    Les  habitans  de 
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ce  lieu  enchant^  eont  exfremement  polis,  et 
les  dunes  j  sent  %  ce  qa'oD  assure,  )es  plus 
belles  de  I'Qnivcra.  On  est  ^tonne,  en  re- 
venant  de  la  Meque,  qui  n'est  (ju'a  dix 
journfes  delk,  et  ou  le  puli  ct  les  habitans 
soDt  noin  et  bassanei,  de  trouver  ici  un 
pais  riant  et  des  hommps  blani^g  comme  dans 
les  climats  les  plus  temperez  de  I'Eurnpe. 
Aoasi  n'y  a-t  il  pas  dans  I'Aaie  de  Btjour 
plus  dulic;ieux,  ui  de  ville  mieux  b&tie  que 
celle  de  Mediae." — Ibid. 


lOritntal  Drew,] 

In  the  ears,  which  are  alwajs  exposed, 
all  the  HindiKis  wear  large  gold  rings,  oma* 
tnented  according  to  their  taste  or  means, 
with  diamonds,  rubles,  or  other  precious 
stones. 

"Thb  lower  classes  seldom  wear  any 
thing  but  a  turban  on  their  heads,  a  piece 
of  coarse  cotton  cloth  round  their  middle, 
and  instead  of  slippers,  used  sandals."  — 
QtitMTiH  Cbavfubd,  uf  ntprd. 


[The  Jama.'] 
"  FMKBons  of  high  rank 
abore  the  jama  a  short  ctose  vest  of  fine 
worked  mnsiin,  or  silk  brocaded  with  small 
gold  or  silver  flowers,  and  in  the  cool  sea- 
son, of  shawl.  On  days  of  ceremony  and 
rejoicing,  they  wear  rieli  bracelets  on  their 
arma,  jewels  on  their  turbans,  and  strings 
of  pearls  round  their  necks,  hanging  down 
upon  the  breast.  On  their  feet  they  wear 
slippers  of  fine  woollen  cloth,  or  velvet, 
which  frequently  are  embroidered  with 
gold  or  silver ;  and  those  of  princes,  at  great 
ceremonies,  even  with  precious  stones." — 
Ibid. 


lAtigora  Ooati.'] 

"  Thbt   breed  the   finest   goata  in   the 

world  in  the  champaign  of  Angora.    They 

are  of  a  daxzUng  while  j  and  their  hair, 


which  is  fine  as  silk,  naturally  curled  in 
locks  of  eight  or  nine  inches  long,  is  worked 
ap  into  the  finest  stufis,  especially  camlet : 
but  they  do  not  sulTer  these  fleeces  to  be 
exported  unspun,  because  the  country  peo- 
ple gain  their  livelihood  thereby.  Strabo 
seems  to  have  spoken  of  these  fine  goata : 
'  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  river  Ha- 
lys,'  says  he,  '  they  breed  sheep,  whose 
wool  is  very  thick  and  soft ;  and  besides, 
there  are  goats,  not  to  be  met  with  any- 
where else.'  However  it  be,  these  fine 
goata  are  not  to  be  seen  only  within  four  or 
five  days' journey  of  Angora  and  Beibazar; 
their  young  are  degenerate  if  they  are  car- 
ried farther.  The  thread  made  of  this  goats* 
hair  is  sold  from  four  to  twelve  or  fifteen 
Hvres  the  oque,  there  are  some  sold  even 
for  twenty  or  twenty-five  crowns  the  oqne ; 
but  this  is  only  made  up  into  camlet  for  the 
use  of  the  Grand  Seignior's  seraglio.  The 
workmen  of  Angora  use  this  thread  of  goats' 
hair  without  mixture,  whereas,  at  Brusseb 
they  are  obliged  to  mix  thread  made  of 
wool,  for  what  reason  I  know  not.  In  Eng- 
land they  mix  up  this  hair  in  their  perriwigs, 
but  it  must  not  be  spun."  —  Toubnefobt. 


iThe  SpiriU  of  the  Kooroo  Chief ».] 
"  The  ancient  chief  then  shouting  with  a 
voice  like  a  roaring  lion,  blew  his  shell  to 
raise  the  spirits  of  the  Kooroo  chief,  and 
instantly  innumerable  shells  and  other  war- 
like instruments  were  struck  up  on  all  sides, 
so  that  the  clangour  was  excessive.  At  this 
time  Kreeshna  and  Aijoon  were  standing 
in  a  splendid  chariot  drawn  by  white  horsea. 
They  also  sounded  their  shells,  which  were 
of  celestial  form  ;  the  name  of  the  one  which 
was  blown  by  Kreeshna  was  Fanchajanya, 
and  that  of  Arjoon  was  called  Deva-datte. 
The  Prince  of  Kaeer  of  the  mighty  bow, 
Veerata,  Satyaker,  of  invincible  arm,  and 
all  the  other  chiefs  and  nobles  blew  also 
their  respective  shells,  so  that  their  shrill- 
sounding  voices  pierced  the  hearts  of  the 
Kooroos,   and  re-echoed  with  a  dreoj^'aL 
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noise  from  heaven  to  earth."  —  Bhaovat 
Geeta. 


W^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^kM^^^^ 


i( 


[The  Valley  o/Bavan.'] 

A  VA8T  desert,  named  Noubendigan 
which  embraces  Persia  on  the  north,  divides 
it  from  Khorasan,  or.  The  Province  of  the 
Sun.  On  the  border  of  this  desert  is  the 
beautifid  vallej  of  Bavan,  often  alluded  to 
by  the  Arabian  poets,  which  is  reckoned 
one  of  the  four  Paradises  of  Asia ;  the  other 
three  are,  the  vale  of  Damascus,  the  banks 
of  the  river  OboUa,  and  the  plain  of  Sogd, 
in  the  midst  of  which  stands  the  flourish- 
ing city  of  Samarcand.  All  these  places  are 
said  by  travellers  to  be  delightfully  plea- 
sant ;  and  the  mildness  of  the  air,  joined  to 
the  clearness  of  the  rivulets,  which  keep  a 
perpetual  verdure  on  the  plains,  give  us  the 
idea  of  the  most  charming  scenes  in  na- 
ture."— SiB  W.  Jones. 


^^/'^^^^^/>A^^^WS^^bAA^^W 


ITurkish  Water  Fete.'] 

"  In  1679,  the  Grand  Seignior  Mahomet 
rV.,  for  his  divertisement  caused  a  Dunal- 
mah,  or  Triumph,  to  be  made,  which  was 
represented  on  the  water  by  multitudes  of 
boats  hanging  out  lights,  and  fireworks  on 
the  walls  of  the  Seraglio ;  and  a  float  was 
made  in  the  sea,  representing  the  island  of 
Malta,  which  was  battered  on  all  sides  by 
a  fleet  of  gallies."  —  Ricaut's  Hist,  of  the 
Turks. 


^^^^^^^^A/S^/\/N^i^\/\/\^S/\^^M« 


[^The  Khatriesj  their  Dress.] 

**  The  Khatries,  and  in  general  those  who 
inhabit  the  country  and  villages,  wear  a 
piece  of  cotton  cloth  wrapped  round  the 
loins  like  the  Brahmins ;  another  piece  of 
finer  cloth,  generally  muslin,  is  thrown  over 
the  left  shoulder,  and  hangs  round  the  bo- 
dy, something  in  the  manner  of  a  high- 
lander*8  plaid ;  a  piece  of  clear  muslin  al- 
most in  the  shape  of  a  handkerchief,  is 
wrapped  very  neatly  round  the  head.*' 


"  Some,  instead  of  the  cloth  hung  over 
the  shoulder  wear  a  jama,  or  long  muslin 
robe,  neatly  shaped  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
body,  falling  very  full  from  thence,  and  ex- 
tending so  low  as  almost  entirely  to  cover 
the  feet.  A  muslin  sash  is  wrapped  round 
the  waist,  the  ends  of  which  are  generallj 
ornamented  with  a  worked  border  and 
fringe." — Quintin  Cbaufurd,  ut  suprd. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^A^^^^^^^Vl^M 


[^Houses  of  the  City  of  Oamron.] 

"In  the  city  of  Gamron,"  says  Nieuhoft, 
"  the  houses  are  built  after  a  very  antique 
manner,  like  most  of  the  Persian  houses ; 
stand  very  close  together,  having  each  a 
square  turret,  which  mounts  to  a  consider- 
able height  above  the  whole  structure,  hav- 
ing on  each  side  several  holes  for  the  free 
passage  of  the  wind  and  air  ;  in  these  tur- 
rets they  sleep  every  night  during  the  sum- 


mer season. 


»» 


[  The  Wailing  of  the  Fortune  of  King 
Sudrac] 

"  At  midnight,  the  King  heard  the  sound 
of  weeping  and  lamentation.  He  said  aloud, 
'  Who  is  there  at  the  gate  ? '  The  soldier 
answered,  *  O  King,  I  Yiravara  am  in  wait- 
ing.* *  Let  an  enquiry  be  made,*  said  the 
King,  *  concerning  that  weeping.'  '  Be  it 
as  the  King  conmiands,*  said  Viravara,  and 
immediately  departed. 

"  Viravara  discovered  a  damsel,  very 
young,  exquisitely  beautiful,  and  elegantly 
apparelled,  to  whom  he  said,  'Who  art 
thou  ?  wherefore  dost  thou  weep  ? ' 

"  She  answered,  *  I  am  Lacshmi,  the 
Fortune  of  King  Sudrac,  under  the  shadow 
of  whose  arm  I  have  long  reposed :  but  am 
now  forced  to  depart  from  him,  and  there- 
fore weep.*" — Hitopadesa. 
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[The  Tomb  of  Mahonat  tht  Tkird."] 
"  Tax  dead  bodj  of  Mahomet  the  Third 
lieth  buried  at  Constantinople,  in  a  fair 
chapel  of  white  marble,  (near  unto  the  most 
famous  and  beautiful  charcb  of  S.  Sophia,) 
for  that  onlj  purpose  by  himself  most  sump- 
tuously built,  about  fiftj  foot  square,  witb 
four  high  small  round  towerg,  about  the 
which  are  certain  small  round  galleries  of 
stone ;  from  which  the  Turkish  priests  and 
church-men,  at  certain  hours,  use  to  call 
the  people  ever;  day  to  church ;  for  they 
use  no  bells  themselves,  neither  will  thej 
suffer  the  Christiana  to  use  anj.  But  the 
top  of  this  chapel  is  built  round,  like  unto 
the  ancient  temples  of  the  heathen  gods  in 
Rome.  In  the  midst  of  this  chapel,  (being, 
indeed,  nothing  else  but  this  great  Sultan's 
sepulchre,)  standeth  his  tomb,  which  Is  no- 
thing else  but  a  great  um,  or  coffin,  of  fair 
white  marble,  wherein  lieth  his  body,  co- 
vered with  a  great  covering  of  the  same 
stone  over  it,  made  rising  in  the  midst,  and 
stooping  on  each  side ;  not  much  unlike  to 
the  coffins  of  the  incieat  tombs  of  the  Sax- 
on kings,  which  are  to  be  seen  on  the  north 
side  of  the  quire  of  S.  Paul's  Church,  and 
in  other  places  of  this  land ;  but  that  this 
coffin  of  the  great  Sultan  is  much  greater, 
and  more  stately  than  are  those  of  the  Sax- 
on kings,  it  b«ng  above  five  foot  high  at 
the  end  thereof,  and  by  little  and  little  fall- 
ing toward  the  feet,  covered  with  a  rich 
hearse  of  cloth  of  gold  down  to  the  ground; 
his  turbant  standing  at  his  head,  and  two 
exceeding  great  candles  of  white  wax,  about 
three  or  four  yards  long,  standing  in  great 
brass  or  silver  candlestiuks  gilded,  the  one 
at  his  head,  the  other  at  his  feet,  which  ne- 
ver bum,  but  these  stand  for  shew  only ; 
all  the  floor  of  the  chapel  being  covered 
with  mats,  and  fair  Turkey  carpets  upon 
them.  And  round  about  this  his  tomb,  even 
in  the  same  chapel,  are  the  like  tombs  for 
his  wife  and  children,  but  nothing  so  great 
and  fair.  Into  this  chapel,  or  any  other  the 
Turks'  churches  or  chapels,  it  is  not  lawful 
for  either  Turk  or  Christian  to  enter,  but 


first  he  must  putolThis  shoes,  leaving  them 
at  the  church  or  chapel  gate,  or  carrying 
them  in  his  hand.  Near  unto  this  chapel, 
and  the  great  temple  of  Sophia,  are  divers 
other  chapulsaftbe  other  great  Turks;  as  of 
Sultan  Selim,  this  man's  grandfather,  with 
his  seven  and  thirty  children  about  him;  of 
Sultan  Amurath,  this  man's  father,  with  his 
five  and  forty  children  entombed  about  hiro. 
And  in  other  places,  not  far  from  them,  are 
the  chapeb  and  sepulchres  of  the  rest  of 
the  great  Sultans;  as  of  the  Sultan  Maho- 
met the  Great,  Sultan  B^azet,  Sultan  Se- 
lim  the  First,  SultAU  Solyman ;  all  by  these 
great  Mahometan  Emperours  built,  whose 
names  they  bear.  And  being  all  of  almost 
one  fiH^n  and  fashion,  have  every  one  of 
them  a  fair  hospital  adjoining  unto  them, 
wherein  a  great  multitude  of  poor  people 
are  daily  still  relieved." — QtrxaBf 


\Cattam  of  Shaviiig  the  Head  among  the 

Hindooi.'l 
"  Auf  oar  all  the  Hindoos  shave  the  head, 
except  a  lock  on  the  back  part  of  it,  which 
is  covered  by  their  turbans ;  and  they  like- 
wise shave  dieir  beards,  leaving  only  small 
whiskers,  which  they  preserve  with  neat- 
ness and  care." — QuiHTin  Cbavfobd,  at 


[^Avmg-Zebe't  Hortemen,  and  the  Eaelent 
Atttaton-I 
"  Whbk  Aureng-Zebe  made  war  in 
country  of  the  Usbec  Tartars,  a  party  of 
twenty-five  or  thirty  Indian  horsemen  came 
to  fall  upon  a  small  village.  Whilst  they 
plundered  and  tied  all  those  whom  they  m 
with  to  make  them  slaves,  an  old  woman  si 
to  them,  'Children,  be  not  so  mischievous  I 
my  daughter  is  uot  far  off,  she  will  be  here 
very  shortly,  retreat,  if  you  be  wise,  you 
arc  undone  if  she  light  upon  you.'  They 
laughed  at  the  old  woman  and  her  advice, 
and  continued  to  load,  to  tie,  and  to  carry  I 
away  herself;  but  thej  -wCTtTnA.  i(jroR^V^\ 
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a  mile,  but  this  old  woman,  looking  ofl«ii 
backward,  made  a  great  outcry  of  joy,  per- 
ceiving her  daughter  coming  after  her  on 
horseback,  and  presently  this  generoua  she- 
Tartar,  mouDted  on  a  furious  horse,  her 
bow  and  arrows  hanging  at  her  side,  called 
to  them  at  a  diitance  that  she  was  yet  wil- 
ling to  give  them  their  lives  if  they  would 
carry  to  the  village  all  they  had  taken,  and 
then  withdraw  without  any  noise.  The  ad- 
vice of  this  young  woman  affected  them  as 
little  as  that  of  her  old  mother ;  but  they 
were  soon  astonished,  when  they  found  her 
let  fly  at  them  in  a  moment  three  or  four 
great  arrows,  which  struck  sa  many  of  their 
men  to  the  ground,  which  forced  them  to 
fall  to  their  quivers  also.  But  she  kept 
herself  at  that  distance  from  them,  that 
none  of  them  could  reach  her.  She  laughed 
at  all  their  efibrta,  and  at  all  their  arrows, 
knowing  how  to  attack  them  at  the  length 
of  her  bow,  and  to  take  her  measure  from 
the  strength  of  her  arm,  which  was  of  ano- 
ther temper  than  tbeira;  so  that  after  she 
had  killed  half  of  them  with  her  arrows, 
and  put  them  intA  disorder,  she  came  and 
fell  upon  the  rest  with  the  sabre  in  her 
hand,  and  cut  them  all  in  pieces." — Fbam- 

CU  BXKHISB. 


[7n£uuf  Tribe*'  AtUmiihment  at  Oit  Baild- 
ingi  of  Acre,  and  at  the  Deiert  of  Water.] 
"  Some  horsemen  of  one  of  those  tribes 
which  dwell  in  the  depths  of  the  deserts, 
and  never  approach  the  towns,  once  came 
aa  far  as  Acre.  They  were  astonished  at 
every  thing  they  saw ;  they  could  neither 
conceive  how  the  houses  and  minarets  could 
stand  erect,  nor  how  men  ventured  to  dwell 
beneath  them,  and  aliaiyi  on  the  tame  *pot ; 
but  above  all,  they  were  in  an  ecstacy  at 
beholding  the  sea,  nor  could  they  compre- 
hend what  that  tfejerto/imfcr  could  be." — 
VotHET. 
These  people  had  never  heard  of  Maho- 


[Bauiw  ofPtrtia-l 

"  Tbxbx  are  twelve  or  fourteen  sorts  of 
raisms  in  Persia.  The  most  esteemed  are 
the  violet,  the  red,  and  the  black :  thej  are 
so  large,  tliat  one  of  them  b  a  good  mouth- 
ful. They  preserve  grapes  all  the  winter 
in  Persia,  puttmg  them  up  in  paper  bagsMi 
the  vines,  in  order  to  preserve  them  braa 
the  birds.  In  Courdestan,  and  about  Snl- 
tania,  where  they  have  abundance  of  vio- 
lets, they  mingle  their  leaves  with  the  dry 
raising,  which  at  once  give  them  a  fine  tutc, 
and  render  them  more  wholesome." — Uti- 
verial  Htetory. 

"Tbb  best  grapes,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Spawhawn,  are  found  on  the  vines  belong- 
ing to  the  Gaurs,  or  ancient  Persians ;  for 
they,  being  permitted  by  their  religion  to 
drink  wbe,  take  the  more  pains  in  culti- 
vating these  trees,  which,  for  the  same  rea- 
son, are  neglected  by  the  Mohammedan 
Persians." —  Ibid. 


\Let  ioiU»  peintet  de  Seronge,  ^'on  apeOe 
Obitei.] 
"  ScBosoB  est  une  grande  viUe  dont  U 
pluspart  des  habitaoa  sont  marchands  ~ 
nianes  et  artisans  qui  y  sont  de  p^re  en  fik, 
ce  qui  est  cause  qu'il  y  a  quelqaes  mi 
de  pierre  et  de  brique.  D  s'y  fait  on  \^ 
n^oce  de  toutes  sortes  de  toiles  peinKs 
qu'on  apelle  ObUes,  dont  tout  le  menu 
pie  de  Perse  et  de  Turquie  est  habille,  et 
dont  Ton  se  sert  en  plusienn  autres  p*i> 
pour  des  couvertures  de  lit  et  des  napes  I 
manger.  On  fait  de  ces  m&nes  toilet  en 
d'autres  lieux  qu*k  Seronge ;  mats  lei  ooa- 
leurs  n'en  sont  pas  vives,  et  elles  s'en  voal 
en  les  lavant  plusieurs  Ibis.  C'est  le  contiain 
de  celles  de  Seronge  ;  et  plna  on  lei  lave  i 
plus  elles  deviennent  belles.  H  j  passe  aae 
riviere  dont  I'eau  )i  la  vertu  de  donner  cetw ' 
vivacit£  a  ces  couleurs,  et  pendant  la  saina 
des  pluyes  qui  durent  qnatre  mois,  le*  <** 
vrien  impriment  leuis  toiles,  aelon  que  k)  i 
marchand)  Strangers  lenr  en  doonent  1>  \ ' 
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mODtre ;  parceque  A&a  que  lea  plujes  ont 
cetti,  plus  I'eau  de  U  riviSre  est  trouble  et 
le  pldtoBt  que  Ton  pent  laver  les  biiles,  lea 
cooleura  tiennent  davant^e,  et  en  Bont  plus 
vWes." — Tavxrnibb. 


[The  Fakirt  ofJiy^renat.'] 
"  Cbs  Fakirs  soot  dea  Felerlna  qui  se 
rendent  k  Jigrenat  de  toutea  lea  parties  de 
PAsie. 

"  lis  y  vont  un  a  un  de  la  Presqu'  lale 
de  ITude,  du  Bengale,  de  la  Tutarie  :  j'j 
ai  vu  juaqu*^  des  Chretiens  Noira.  A  plu- 
sieuTB  coaaea  de  Jagrenat,  les  Tcfaoliia  exi- 
gent d'euz  dea  droita  aasez  considfrables 
qui  font  partie  du  revenu  du  Rajah,  qui 
releve  de  Katek.  Ha  sont  encore  oblig^a 
de  pajer  deux  roupies  par  tete  aux  Tchokia 
qui  aont  It  I'entree  de  la  ville,  et  de  pre- 
senter au  moins  uae  demi-roupie  au  pre- 
mier Brahme  de  la  Pagode,  pour  Stre  ad- 
mis  en  la  presence  de  Jagrenat.  Comme 
alora  Us  ne  sont  pas  les  plus  forts.  Us 
donnent  ce  qu'on  leur  demande  et  se  di- 
doramagent,  au  retour,  de  cette  mani^re. 
Apr^  avoir  fait  leura  d^Totiona,  ila  a'asaem- 
blent  toua  )k  quelques  coaaes  de  Jagrenat, 
et  choisisscnt  un  chef  anquel  ila  donnent 
I'fquipaged'un  g^n^ral,  des  gardes,  un  ele- 
phant, des  chameaux,  &c.  Les  Pelerins  qui 
out  des  armes,  forment  eosuite  uue  ann^ 
partag^  en  differents  corps,  qui  marcheot 
aoaea  en  ordre,  metlent  &  contribution  les 
Tillea  des  enTirona,  pillent  et  biMent  les 
Aldeis.  Quelquefbis  m&oe  le  Ktgah  est 
oblig^  de  se  racheter  du  pillage.  Ces 
TiolenceB  durent  jusqnes  assez  avant  dans 
le  Bengale,  oil,  k  cauae  dea  fortes  gami- 
■ons  et  dea  troupes  qu'ils  aont  expoacea  k 
rencontre,  ila  se  dispersent,  et  portent  en- 
suite  chacun  dans  leur  pays  les  indulgences 
de  Jagrenat.  De  cette  mani&re,  le  Rajah, 
lea  Brahmes  et  lea  Pelerins  s'enrichiasent, 
pour  ainsi  dire,  par  une  convention  tacite ; 
et  c'est  conune  ailleurs  le  people  qui  paie. 
"  L'arm^  des  Fakirs  que  je  reucontrai, 


environ  de  six  mille  bommea.  Je  fus 
arrSti  par  I'avaut-garde  compost  de  quatre 
)  hommes.  Elle  ctoit  sur  deux  lignes, 
dana  une  grande  plaine :  k  la  t^,  marchoi* 
ent  troia  bommea  de  haute  taille,  fort  bien 
faita,  qui  de  la  mun  droite,  tenoient  de  one 
longue  pique,  et  de  la  gauche,  une  ron- 
dache ;  le  reste  Stoit  arm£  de  sabres,  d'arcs 
de  fuuls  it  meche."  —  Amocbtil  sn  Pbb- 

BON. 


Artlan-  Via — the  Lum'i  AfounAiin. 
"  Thb  eastern  declivity  of  this  rocky  dor- 
set  has  a  very  singular  appearance.  Aa  the 
sand-stone  has  probably  in  several  places 
been  soft,  it  is  apparently  corroded  with 
various  small  globular  cavities  resembling 
grotto>irork.  It  u  obvious  that  this  u 
common  formation  of  sand-stone  could  be 
produced  by  no  other  cause  than  the  power 
of  the  daslung  waves,  at  a  time  when  the 
whole  *tej^  formed  part  of  the  Caspian 
Sea ;  for  these  excavations  cannot  be  dis- 
covered  on  the  higher  parts  of  the  sand- 
bank. On  the  plain  extending  lowarda  the 
saline  lake,  there  are  scattered  several  frag- 
ments of  cliffa  which  ^pear  to  have  been 
entirely  covered  by  water.  Among  tJ 
we  met  with  globular  pieces  of  var 
sizes,  which,  on  breaking  them,  were  partly 
hollow,  and  contained  sand  not  unlike  n 
gular  geoditea.  During  the  prevalence  i 
easterly  winda,  that  blow  with  violence 
Bgunst  ft'"  grotlo  work,  the  highest  part 
of  which  is  toward  tbe  south,  it  appears 
to  a  person  standing  ou  Its  summit,  as  if 
he  heard  the  distant  murmuring  of  many 
hundred  voices  joined  in  prayer.  The  phe- 
nomenon was  particularly  striking  on  the 
day  when  I  visited  this  r^on,  during  a 
violent  storm  from  the  north-east. 

"  The  credulous  Kalmuka  are  told  by 
their  priests,  that  the  tutelary  apirit  of  the 
mountun,   or,  the   white  old  man,  whom 
they  call  Tzaghan  Ebughen,  reaidea 
large  cavern  beneath  thia  mountain ;  and  I 
that  this  is  the  chosen  ahofe  "A  »aB&»_,-*o!a\ 


are  engaged  in  continual  devotion  and  spi- 
ritual songs." — Paixas. 


%n^^/^/S/>/>/\A/S/S^WN/WN«NO/V^ 


IThe  Arab's  AccautremenU.'] 

**  L*Ababe  porte  toujours  dans  sa  cein- 
ture  sur  le  devant  du  corps  son  grand  cou- 
teau  large  et  pointu,  nomm^  Jambea.  II 
est  plus  arm^  encore,  lorsqu*il  va  faire  des 
courses  dans  le  desert.  Alors  il  porte  son 
sabre  suspendu  k  une  bande  de  cuir,  qu^il 
passe  par  dessus  Tepaule  droite.  Quand 
ils  sont  a  cheval,  on  mont^  sur  leurs  cha- 
meaux,  ils  sont  toujours  armds  de  lances,  et 
ceux  qui  marchent  a  pied,  en  ont  quelque- 
fois  aussi,  avec  cette  difference,  qu*elles 
sont  plus  courtes." — ^Niebuhb. 


*^A/NA^^S^^\A^««^\/W\/VN/^^\/V% 


[^Petrifyifig  Springs  near  Towns.'] 

"  About  four  or  five  leagues  from  Tau- 
ris,  in  a  plain  called  Roomy,  there  are  se- 
veral springs  of  water  that  petrify  wood, 
and  I  have  been  informed,  even  reptiles, 
such  as  lizards.  One  thing  is  certain,  that 
after  a  stagnation  of  this  water  for  a  cer- 
tain time,  there  is  a  substance  like  marble 
found  at  the  bottom,  which  the  Persians 
cut  into  any  breadth  or  length  at  pleasure. 
I  have  seen  of  it  two  or  three  inches  thick. 
It  is  easily  polished,  and  is  diaphonous,  but 
not  transparent.  After  sawing  it  into  slabs, 
they  ^7i  them  for  windows  in  their  bagnios 
and  private  apartments.** — ^Bell. 


^^>^K^^>i>^i^S^^'^^^^>^i^»>^*>^>^*^\r%^ 


I 


iHindoo  Notions  of  the  End  of  the  Worid,] 

**  Befobb  the  end  of  the  world,  we  con- 
stantly believe,  that  the  north,  south,  east, 
and  west  seas,  shall  be  all  blended  toge- 
ther, and  make  but  one  great  sea ;  and  that 
then  all  living  creatures,  the  inferior  gods 
themselves  not  excepted,  shall  cease  to  be 
distinct  separate  beings,  by  being  swallow- 
ed up  into  the  nature  of  the  One  only  God, 
the  primary  cause  of  all  things.  And  there 
will  be  immediately  a  new  creation,  the 


•» 


Supreme  Being  will  create  a  set  of  new 
gods,  and  these  new  gods  will  form  all  sorts 
of  mineral,  vegetative,  and  animated  be- 
ings, much  the  same  as  they  were  before.' 
—  Letters  from  the  Heathens  to  the  Danish 
Missionaries. 


The  Zodiacal  Light. 

**  The  time  when  I  saw  this  appearance 
at  the  strongest  was  on  the  2l8t  January,  at 
half-past  seven  in  the  evening,  in  N.  lati- 
tude S°  30'  abreast  of  Coylang,  on  the  coast 
of  Malabar,  three  leagues  off.  It  then  ap- 
peared as  light  and  clear  as  the  breaking  of 
the  day  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before 
sunrise.  Its  base  stood  upon  a  dark  doud, 
such  as  tiie  seamen  call  a  fog-bank,  which 
rose  about  three  degrees  above  the  horizon. 
The  breadth  of  the  light  was,  at  the  bot- 
tom, nearly  ten  degrees,  and  it  was  visible 
to  the  height  of  forty  degrees,  where  it  ter- 
minated in  a  pyramidal  form.  It  was  still 
visible  at  nine  o*clock,  but  not  half  so  bright 
as  before.  It  darkened  the  lustre  of  most 
of  the  stars  that  were  within  its  range.  I 
never  saw  the  Zodiacal  light  without  a 
cloud  or  fog-bank  upon  which  its  basi« 
rested." 

**  This  was  in  the  west,  in  October  he 
had  seen  it  in  the  east." — Stavobihus. 


[^Rice  Planting.'] 

**  The  best  rice,  when  planted,  b  set 
nearly  under  water,  so  that  the  tops  just 
appear  above  the  surface.  The  plants  would 
otherwise  die,  for  being  too  weak  to  stand 
against  the  wind  by  itself,  the  plant  stands 
in  need  of  the  surrounding  water  to  sup- 
port it.*' 

"  The  other  sort,  which  is  planted  in  the 
rainy  season,  on  high  ground,  and  upon  the 
mountains,  receives  the  moisture  it  requires 
solely  from  the  rains,  but  it  is  not  so  good 
as  the  former  sort.** — Ibid. 
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iSortutus  FUbeUifmniM  of  Ceyhn,  ^. 
used  inHead  of  PaperJ] 

"  At  Cejrlou,  and  on  the  adjaceot  conti- 
oeot,  the  leaves  of  the  borautu  palm  tree, 
(bonumi  JhbeUiforvut,)  anil  aometimes  of 
the  talpst  tree,  (lievala  tpinoia,)  are  used 
inat«ad  of  paper.  The  leaves  of  both  these 
palm  trees  lie  in  folds  like  a  fan,  and  the 
slips  stand  in  need  of  no  farther  prepara- 
tion than  merelj  to  be  separated  and  cut 
smooth  with  a  knife.  Their  mode  of  writ' 
ing  npon  them  consists  in  engraving  the 
letters  with  a  fine  pointed  steel ;  and  in  or- 
der that  the  characlers  may  be  the  better 
seen  and  read,  they  rub  them  over  with 
charcoal,  or  some  other  black  substance. 
The  iroD  point  made  use  of  for  a  pen,  is  ei- 
ther set  in  a  brass  handle,  and  carried  about 
in  a  wooden  case,  of  about  six  inches  in 
length,  or  ebe  it  is  formed  entirely  of  iron, 
and,  t'other  with  the  blade  of  a  knife,  de- 
signed for  the  purpose  of  cutting  the  leaves 
and  making  them  smooth,  set  in  a  knife- 
haodle  common  to  them  both,  and  into 
which  it  shuts  up.  When  a  single  slip  is 
not  sufficient,  several  are  bound  together, 
by  means  of  a  hole  mode  at  one  end,  and  a 
thread  on  which  they  are  strung.  If  a  book 
be  to  be  made,  they  look  out  principally  for 
broad  and  handsome  slips  of  talpat  leaves, 
upon  which  they  engrave  the  characters 
very  el^antly  end  accurately,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  various  figures,  by  way  of  orna- 
ment. All  the  slips  have  then  two  holes 
made  in  them,  and  are  strung  upon  a  silken 
cord,  and  covered  with  two  thin  lacquered 
boards.  By  means  of  the  cords,  the  leaves 
are  held  even  together,  and  by  being  drawn 
out  when  they  are  wanted  to  be  used,  Ihey 
may  be  separated  from  each  other  at  plea- 
sure."  WiLCOCKB,   Note  to  SrAVOBIMUS. 


l^Palanqaia  Searert.'] 
"  C'ebt  una  manifere  de  coucbete  de  six 
u  sept  pieds  de  long  et  de  trois  de  large 
Tec  un  petit  balustre  tout  autonr.    Une 


Borte  de  canne  nomm^  batnboue  que  Ton 
plie  de  bonoe-heure  pour  luy  fwre  prendre 
au  milieu  la  forme  d'un  arc,  so&tient  la  cou- 
verte  du  pallanquin  qui  est  de  satin  ou  de 
brocart,  et  quand  le  soleil  donne  d'un  coiti, 
un  valet  qui  marche  pr^  du  pallanquin  h 
soin  d'abaisser  la  couverture.  U  y  en  a  un 
autre  qui  porte  au  bout  d*un  baton  comme 
un  rondache  d'ozier  convert  de  quelqiie 
belle  ^tofe,  pour  parer  promptement  celuy 
qui  est  dans  le  pallanquin  centre  Fardeur  du 
soleil,  quand  il  se  toume  et  qu'il  luy  donne 
sur  le  visage.  Les  deux  bouts  du  bam- 
bouc  Bont  attachez  de  cost^  et  d'aulre  an 
corps  du  pallanquin  entre  deux  b&tons 
joinU  ensemble  en  sautoir  ou  en  croix  de 
S.  Andre,  et  chacun  de  ces  deux  bitODS  est 
long  de  cinq  ou  six  pieds.  H  y  a  tel  de  ces 
bamboucs  qui  coute  jusques  k  deux  cens 
ecus,  et  j'en  ay  paye  d'un  cent-vingt-cinq. 
Trois  hommes  pour  le  plus  se  mettent  il 
chacun  de  ces  deux  bouts  pour  porter  le 
pallanquin  sur  I'epaule,  I'un  aur  la  droite, 
I'autre  aur  la  gauche,  et  ila  marchent  de  la 
sorte  plus  vite  que  nos  porteurs  de  chaise 
de  Paris,  et  d'un  train  plus  doux,  s'estant 
instruits  k  ce  mestier-lk  d^s  leur  baa  Sge." 
-Tavbbvub. 


IStrange  Hair-Dreuiag.'] 
"  Ta»  head-dreas  of  the  women  of  My- 
an-tae  of  Hn-quang  has  something  in  it 
very  odd  and  whimsical.  They  put  on  their 
heads  a  piece  of  light  board  above  a  foot 
long,  and  five  or  six  inches  broad,  which 
they  cover  with  their  hair,  fastening  it  with 
wax,  so  that  they  seem  to  have  hats  of  hurj 
they  can  neither  lean  nor  lie  down,  but  by 
resting  on  their  necka,  and  they  are  obliged 
to  turn  their  heads  continually  ta  the  right 
and  die  left,  on  the  roads,  which  in  this 
country  are  full  of  wooda  and  thickets. 
The  difficulty  is  still  greater  when  they 
would  comb  their  hair,  for  they  must  be 
whole  hours  at  the  fire  to  melt  the  wax ; 
«Aer  having  cleaned  their  bur,  which  trou- 
ble they  are  at  i,biea  m  ^ois  •Cvsb^.  ^-'i'^a 


they  fall  to  dressing  it  up  again  as  it  was 
before.  The  Mjau-tse  think  Uiis  dress  very 
charming,  especially  for  young  women." — 
Du  Hajlde. 

**  A  MUCH  more  sensible  use  is  made  of 
the  hair  by  the  Matolas,  a  tribe  in  South 
Africa.  They  let  it  grow  very  long,  and 
form  it  into  a  kind  of  hollow  cylinder,  or 
pouch,  which  serves  them  as  a  pocket." — 
Yandebkemp. 


•««S/^S«\/>/V«/V^V«^^^\A«M«^ 


[^The  Rushing  ofAwa."] 

*^  On  the  coast  of  Japan  is  a  whirlpool, 
called  The  Rushing  of  Awa,  Awano  Nar- 
rotto.  It  rushes  about  a  small  rocky  island, 
which  b  by  the  violence  of  the  motion  kept 
in  perpetual  trembling.** — Eaempfeb. 


*»^^^»«»VS/V<»WWV>A<^^'S<^» 


/ 


IThe  River  Mahmaudker.'] 

"  The  river  Mahmoudker,  i.e.  Mahmoud 
the  Deaf,  is  a  surprising  natural  rarity.  At 
some  distance  from  Spauhawn,  there  is  a 
range  of  rocks,  plain  and  equal  for  a  consi- 
derable space,  except  that  here  and  there 
they  have  openings,  like  the  embrasures  in 
bastions,  through  which  the  winds  pass  with 
surprising  velocity:  through  these  rocks 
falls  the  river  we  mentioned  into  a  noble 
bason,  partly  wrought  by  the  water  itself, 
and  partly  formed  by  art.  As  one  ascends 
the  mountain,  certain  natural  chinks  shew 
the  water  at  the  bottom  of  it,  like  a  sleep- 
ing lake,  covered  with  rocks  and  moun- 
tains :  it  is  thought  to  be  of  unfathomable 
depth;  and,  when  stones  are  thrown  into 
it,  they  cause  a  most  amazing  noise,  which 
almost  ^deafens  the  hearers;  whence  this 
river  is  supposed  to  derive  its  name.  After 
its  descent  from  the  bason  before  mention- 
ed, it  rolls  along  the  plain,  till  at  last  it  falls 
into  the  river  Zenderoud.  Some  are  of  opi- 
nion that  this  river  does  not  derive  its  wa- 
ter from  springs,  but  from  the  snow  on  the 
tops  of  the  mountains,  which  melting  gra- 
dual! j,  distils  through  the  chinks  of  the 


rocks,  into  the  vast  lake  before-mentioned : 
and  this,  they  think,  is  in  some  measure 
proved  from  the  acrimonious  taste  of  these 
waters,  which  is,  however,  lost,  afler  it  joins 
the  Zenderoud."  —  Universal  History, 


•^WM«MAAMM^«'^M^«M«MW% 


[A  very  odd  Consort  to  a  European  who  it 
a  new  Comer,'] 

**  Thsbe  is  a  large  rused  place  called 
Nagarhanyy  because  that  is  the  place  where 
the  trumpets  are,  or  rather  the  hautboys 
and  timbals,  that  play  together  in  consort 
at  certain  hours  of  the  day  and  night ;  bnt 
this  is  a  very  odd  consort  in  the  ears  of  an 
European  that  is  a  new  comer,  not  yet  ac- 
customed to  it,  for  sometimes  there  are  ten 
or  twelve  of  those  hautboys,  and  as  many 
timbals,  that  sound  altogether  at  once ;  and 
there  is  a  hautboy  which  is  called  hamOj  a 
fathom  and  a  half  long,  and  of  half  a  foot 
aperture  below ;  as  there  are  timbals  of 
brass  or  iron,  that  have  no  leas  than  a  &- 
thom  in  diameter;  whence  it  is  easy  to 
judge  what  a  noise  they  must  needs  make. 
Indeed  this  music,  in  ^e  beginning,  did  so 
pierce  and  stun  me,  that  it  was  unsuffera- 
ble  for  me ;  yet  I  know  not  what  strange 
power  custom  hath,  for  I  now  find  it  very 
pleasing,  especially  in  the  night-,  when  I 
hear  it  afar  off  in  my  bed  upon  my  terrace; 
then  it  seemeth  to  me  to  carry  with  it  some- 
thing that  is  grave,  majestical,  and  very 
melodious." — ^Fbancis  Bsbnisb. 


vv\AA<«/s^^/^w/vM/v\«w%A 


[^Use  of  AmbergriSf  ^.] 

"  Thet  use  ambergris  in  many  fur  wwb 
with  musk,  civet,  benjoin,  and  other  sweet 
things  mixed  together,  whereof  they  make 
fine  apples  and  pears  wrought  about  with 
silver  and  gold,  which  they  bear  in  their 
hands  to  smell  upon ;  and  in  hafies  of 
knives,  handles  of  poinyards,  and  such  like, 
which  they  make  of  silver  and  amber  with- 
in them,  which  in  divers  places  shineili 
through." — LinscHOTBH. 
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IBuddat—Soodlia  ,■—  Vettiget  of  Chratitat- 

itj/  in  tht  Eatt  aeeounted/or.'] 

HcuSiavfic  TIC  Xapaiayot,  k.  t,  X. 

"  A  CBBTAin  Saracen  of  Scythia  had  to 
Jii»  wife  %  captive  bom  in  the  Upper  The- 
baia,  for  whose  salce  he  settled  himself  to 
dwell  in  Egypt ;  and  being  well  seen  in  the 
discipline  of  die  Egyptians,  he  endeavoured 
to  sow  among  tlie  doctrine  of  Christ,  the 
opinioiu  of  Empedoclea  and  Pjthogoras, 
that  there  were  two  natures,  (a«  Empedo- 
cles  dresjned,)  one  good,  another  bad ;  the 
bad,  enmitj ;  the  good,  nnitj.  This  Scy- 
thian had  to  bis  disciple  one  Buddas,  who 
afore  that  time,  was  called  Terebjnthus, 
which  went  to  the  coasts  of  Babjlon  inha- 
bited of  Persians,  and  there  published  of 
himself  many  false  wonders,  that  he  was 
born  of  a  virgin,  that  he  was  bred  and 
brought  up  in  the  mountains ;  after  this  he 
wrote  four  books,  one  of  Mysteries,  the  se- 
cond he  entitled  the  Gospel,  the  third  The- 
saurus, tlie  fourth  a  Summary.  He  fained, 
on  a  time,  that  he  would  work  certain  feats, 
and  offer  sacrifice ;  but  he  being  on  high, 
the  divell  threw  him  down,  so  that  he  brake 
his  neck  and  died  miserably."  —  Socraiet 
Sehobulictu,  1.  1,  c.  17,  aliat  c.  23.  Hak- 
neb's  Tnuulalion. 

Thx  hostess  of  tfab  Buddaa,  he  adds, 
bought  Manes  as  a  slave,  truned  him  up 
well,  and  left  him  all  Buddas'  property,  in- 
cluding these  books  which  he  published  as 
his  own. 

All  that  b  worth  notice  here  is  the  name 
Buddiu,  Boiii&ac,  the  tale  of  his  irnma* 
culate  conception,  and  the  Scythian  origin 
ascribed  to  his  doctrines.  Could  Socrates 
have  heard  some  blind  story  of  Boodha,  or 
is  this  the  real  author  of  that  idolatry  ? 

In  confirmation  of  tliij,  I  find  that  Adam, 
one  of  the  twelve  Masters  whom  Manes  ap- 
pointed as  Apostles,  travelled  eastward,  and 
was  reverenced  In  the  east  after  his  death  ; 
being,  according  to  Bbkicino,  vol.  I,  p.  194, 
the  Adam  whose  footstep  la  shewn  in  Cey- 
lon. This  is  very  probable.  The  Moham- 
medans hearing  the  name,  would  naturally 


confound  the  persons.  Another  of  the 
twelve  was  named  Budda.  The  vestiges 
of  Christianity  in  the  east  are  thus  sa^sfac- 
torily  accounted  for. 


lEvntJ^  Waik  m  the  Hoiue-top  in  At 

Eatt.'] 
"  AiTEB  supper,  the  excessive  heat  of 
the  daj  being  past,  covering  our  heads  from 
the  night  air  always  blowing  at  that  time 
from  the  east,  andcharged  with  watery  par- 
ticles from  the  Indian  ocean,  we  had  a  lux- 
urioua  walk  of  tVo  or  three  hours,  as  free 
from  the  heat  as  from  the  noise  and  imper- 
tinence of  the  day,  upon  a  terraced  roof, 
under  a  cloudless  sky,  where  Hie  smallest 
star  is  visible.  These  evening  walks  have 
been  looted  upon  as  one  of  the  principal 
pleasures  of  the  east,  even  thoi^h  not  ac- 
companied with  the  luxuries  of  astronomy 
and  meditation.  They  have  been  adhered 
to  from  early  times  to  the  present,  and  we 
may  therefore  be  assured  they  were  always 
wholesome ;  they  have  often  been  misap- 
plied, and  misspent  in  love." — Bbdc«. 


\_Offrtiet  to  the  Jenoiau.'] 
"  TsBY  place  great  fwth  and  confidence 
in  magicians  and  sorcerers,  as  the  nations 
did  who  in  old  time  were  their  neighbours : 
and  upon  some  extraon^nary  occasions, 
particularly  in  a  lingering  distemper,  they 
nae  several  superstitious  ceremonies  in  the 
sacrificing  of  a  cock,  a  sheep,  or  a  goat,  by 
burying  the  whole  carcase  underground,  or 
by  drinking  a  part  of  the  blood,  or  else  by 
burning  or  disperung  the  feathers.  For  it 
is  a  prevailing  opinion  all  over  this  coun- 
try,  that  a  great  many  diseases  proceed 
from  some  offence  or  other  that  hatb  been 
given  to  the  Jenoune,  a  sort  of  creatures 
pUced  by  the  Mahometans  betwixt  angels 
and  devils.  These,  like  the  furies  of  our 
forefathers,  are  supposed  to  frequent  shades 
and  fountuns,  and  to  aaaunvt  '     '    '        ' 
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toads,  worms,  and  other  little  animals, 
which,  being  always  in  our  way,  are  liable 
every  moment  to  be  hurt  and  molested. 
When  any  person,  therefore,  is  sick  or 
maimed,  he  fancies  that  he  hath  injured  one 
or  other  of  these  beings,  and  immediately 
the  women,  who,  like  the  ancient  Yenifics, 
are  dexterous  in  these  ceremonies,  go,  upon 
a  Wednesday,  with  frankincense  and  otber 
perfumes,  to  some  neighbouring  spring,  and 
there  sacrifice,  as  I  have  already  hinted,  a 
hen  or  a  cock,  an  ewe  or  a  ram,  &c.  accord- 
ing to  the  sex  and  quality  of  the  patient, 
and  the  nature  of  the  distemper." — Shaw. 


•^^^^^^^^^^^^^V^^^VM\/\^t^ 


[^Funeral  Superstition,'] 

"  Undeb  the  groves  of  Chandode  are 
many  funeral  monuments,  in  honour  of  pil- 
grims who  have  died  in  their  pilgrimage, 
and  whose  ashes  were  brought  to  this  sanc- 
tified spot,  and  cast  into  the  river;  because 
it  forms  an  essential  part  of  the  Hindoo 
system  that  each  element  shall  have  a  por- 
tion of  the  human  body  at  its  dissolution." 
— FoBBEs,  voL  3,  p.  11. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^v^»^ 


[The  Orapes  of  Shamachy.'] 

"  The  country  about  Shamachy  pro- 
duces very  fine  grapes,  from  which  the 
Christians  make  very  good  wine.  They  keep 
it  in  great  jars  resembling  the  Florence  oil 
ones,  which  they  deposit  under  ground  in 
their  gardens,  covering  them  above  with  a 
thin  stone,  neatly  pasted  about  the  edges, 
for  the  better  preservation  of  the  liquor. 
When  they  give  an  entertainment,  they 
spread  carpets  round  the  jar,  which  is  ge- 
nerally placed  in  a  shade,  and  on  these  the 
guests  are  seated." — Bell. 


[Dust  of  the  Brahmin's  Feet."] 

"  A  FEW  persons  are  to  be  found,  who 
endeavour  to  collect  the  dust  from  the  feet 
of  one  hundred  thousand  Broliniius.     One 


way  of  collecting  this  dust  is,  by  spreading 
a  cloth  before  the  door  of  a  house  where  a 
great  multitude  of  Brahmins  are  assembled 
at  a  feast,  and  as  each  Brahmin  comes  out, 
he  shakes  the  dust  from  his  feet  as  he  treads 
upon  this  cloth.  Many  miraculous  cures 
are  declared  to  have  been  performed  on 
persons  eating  this  dust."  —  Wabd,  vol  4, 
p.  10. 


i^A^A^^^^V^^^^^^^^*^^/*^^^^ 


[The  Station  of  Peer  Mirza.'} 

EvLiA  visited  a  station  on  the  confines 
of  Persia,  called  Peer  Mirza,  where  "  the 
body  of  the  Saint  was  seated  in  one  of  the 
corners  of  the  convent  in  a  curved  position, 
the  face  turned  toward  the  Kibla,  the  head 
incumbent  on  a  rock.  "  His  body,"  says 
the  Turkish  traveller,  **  is  light  and  white 
like  cotton,  without  corruption.  TTie  der- 
vishes, who  are  busy  all  day  long  with 
cleaning  and  sweeping  the  convent,  put 
every  night  a  bason  of  clear  water  at  the 
Saint*s  feet,  and  find  it  empty  in  the  morn- 
ing. His  dress  is  always  clean  and  white, 
without  the  least  dust  upon  it.  The  brain 
of  all  who  visit  this  place  is  perfumed  by 
the  scent  of  ambergris ;  and  he  who  recites 
at  his  tomb  the  seven  verses  of  a  Fautika 
may  be  sure  to  attain,  during  seven  days 
the  object  of  his  wishes." 


[Yossoof  the  Beggar  SainiJ] 

The  head  of  all  saint  simpletons  lies  bu- 
ried at  Wan.  Yossoof  was  his  name.  He 
never  in  his  life  said  anything  but  his  beg- 
ging words,  Yossoof  hetnik  ister^  that  is  to 
say,  '  Yossoof  asks  a  bone,*  and  he  is  said 
to  have  operated  nuuiy  miracles.  —  Evlia 
Effemdi,  vol.  4. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^s^^^^^^^^^^^^w 


[The  Wetts  of  Mocha.'] 

"  The  wells  about  Mocha  are  said  to  have 
been  brackish  before  two  Sheiks  were  bu- 
ried there,  and  since  their  holy  bodies  were 
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committed  to  the  ground,  the  waters  haTe 
been    perfectlj    sweet.  "  —  Abddi.   Kur- 


[/m/ion  JWyrticiwn,] 
"  If  he  has  anj  incurable  disease,  let  him 
advance  in  a  straight  path  towards  (he  in- 
vincible  north-eastern  point,  feeding  on 
water  and  air  till  hie  mortal  frame  totallj 
deea;,  and  hia  soul  become  united  with  the 
Supreme." — Init.  of  Moat. 


[NatroOah  Semmaad—the  FUher  of  the 
Bturt.'] 
"  Nasboixab  Sbhmand  was  so  famous  a 
fisher,  that  if  he  threw  his  net  upon  the 
sand  of  the  desert,  he  was  sure  of  catching 
fish.  When  I,  poor  Evlia,  on  mj  pilgrim- 
age, came  irom  Damascus  to  the  place  call- 
ed Pter  Zemrood,  the  Emerald  Well,  the 
pilgrims  brought  their  uproae  full  of  small 
and  large  fishes,  which  the;  had  found 
among  the  sand,  which  thej  did  boil  and 
eat:  the/  were  remains  of  those  fishes  which 
the  Prophet  bade  NasroUah  Semmand  take 
here  bj  casting  his  net." — Evlia. 


[The  Tomb  o/Meitsade.'] 
Okb  of  the  sacred  places  near  Constac- 
tinople  was  the  tomb  of  Meitzade,  a  saint 
whose  history  is  thus  related  by  Evua  Ef- 
FEHDi.  "  His  father  going  to  the  siege  of 
Erla,  recommended  the  child  then  in  his 
mother's  womb  to  the  care  of  the  Almightj. 
Soon  after  his  departure,  the  woman  died 
and  was  buried.  She  was  delivered  in  the 
tomb,  and  oourished  her  child  bj  a  mira- 


cle. The  father  coming  back,  and  hearing 
of  his  wife's  death,  desired  to  be  shewn  the 
grave,  where  he  found  the  child  sucking 
the  mother's  breast,  which  was  undecayed. 
He  praised  God,  and  took  the  child  home, 
who  became  a  great  and  learned  man." 


To  drink  the  fcater  in  lekick  a  Srahmin'M  toe 
htu  been  dipped,  u  anuidered  at  a  very 
greatfavmir. 

"  Wbeh  enquiring  into  this  circumstance, 
I  was  informed,  that  vast  numbers  of  Shoo- 
drus  drank  the  water  in  which  a  Brahmin 
has  dipt  his  foot,  and  abstdn  from  food  in 
the  morning  till  this  ceremonj  be  over. 
Some  persons  do  this  everj  daj,  and  others 
vow  to  attend  to  it  for  such  a  length  of 
time,  in  order  to  obtain  the  removal  of  some 
disease.  Persons  maj  be  seen  carrying  a 
small  quantity  of  water  in  a  cup,  and  in- 
treating  the  first  Brahmin  tbey  sec  to  put 
his  toe  in  it.  This  person  then  drinks  the 
water,  and  bows  or  prostrates  to  the  Brah- 
min, who  gives  him  a  blessing.  Some  per- 
sons keep  water  thns  sanctified  in  their 
houses."  —  Wabd,  vol.4,  p.  9. 


[TtdmrroiA,  w  Holy  Gift.} 
"  Anon<3  the  articles  of  a  war  dress  sent 
after  the  capture  of  Seringupatam,  to  the 
Duke  of  York,  was  one  of  the  Sultan's  tur- 
bans, (perhaps  more  of  a  helmet,)  which 
had  been  dipt  in  the  sacred  founKun  of 
Zemzim  at  Mecca,  and  on  that  account  was 
supposed  to  be  invulnerable.  This  was  calU 
ed  a  tuburrook,  or  holy  pft."  — Fo«»bs, 
vol.  4,  p.  194. 


AMEBICAN  TRIBES, 

INCIDENTAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


lAirocicru*  Cutlom  o/lhe  Mexieaiu.'] 

NE  of  the  cursed  ciulonu  of  tlie 
Mexicans  wag  to  distort  the 
limbs  of  children,  and  break 
their  backs,  in  order  t«  make 
conrt-monsteni  of  them. 
7.  10. 


ICrueUg  o/Atahmtpa.'] 
ATAHIIAI.PA  was  quite  m  cruel  m  his  cod- 
querors.  The  Canoris,  a  brave  and  highly 
civilized  people,  sent  their  youths  and  chil- 
dren to  request  pardon  for  having  opposed 
him,  and  he  slew  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  them,  and  had  their  hearts 
taken  ont,  and  set  in  rows  in  the  fields, 
saying,  he  would  see  what  fruit  would  come 
of  such  lying  hearts.  "  To  this  day,"  says 
BxRBERA,  "  their  bones  and  skulls  strike 
horror  into  any  one  who  sees  the  multi- 
tude of  them,  which  stjll  remun  uncon- 
snmed  in  that  dry  and  asndy  soil."  —  Ibid. 
«.  3. 17. 


[JIftmteziDita'*  Way  ofhttping  up  the  PopU' 
lotion  inpoitotunu  BUtricU.I 
"  MoNTBZDiiA  used  to  keep  up  the  po- 
pulation on  the  pestilential  north  coast  of 
bis  empire,  by  sending  from  time  to  time 
eight  thousand  families  to  settle  there,  mak- 
ing them  free  from  tribute,  and  giving  them 
hade  and  houses.    When  tbey  were  poi- 


lAnno  1638.    Negnu't  Tmna;  one  wUti, 

the  other  a  Negro,^ 

"  A  MwiKBsa  had  twins  this  year  by  a 

Portugueze,  both  were  boys,  the  one  white, 

the  other  a  negro." — Pwo,  p.  34. 


IReaam  wAy  ike  Ingae  married  their 

SUteri.'] 

"  Thb  reason  why  the  Ingas  married 

their  Bist«rs,  was  that  blood-royftl  mi^t 

nM  fail,  though  the  woman  should  conmiit 

adultery." — Uxxbkka,  6,  4.  I. 


IQttilted  CoUoH  Jaeheti.} 

1511.  A  Huvsuo)  jackets  (jaquetu,) 
quilted  with  cotton,  and  brought  from  Eng- 
land, were  sent  to  the  Spaniards  at  Hi^- 
niola,  as  the  best  defence  against  the  arrow* 
of  the  Indians,"— Ibid.  1,8.5. 


i&^ettion  at  to  wme  of  the  PoptUaiion  oj 
America^ 
In  1731,  a  bark,  with  six  men,  which  w» 
laden  with  wine,  and  bound  from  Teneriffe 
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to  another  of  the  Coiiuy  Islea,  was  driven 
bj  a  storm  to  Trinidad.  GnMiLi.A,  (c.  32,) 
wbo  was  in  the  neighbourhood,  relates  the 
fact,  as  a  proof  that  America  may  have  re- 
ceired  some  of  its  first  people  in  this  mau- 


lExtraordinary  Stattmttd  a»U>  the  h 
BsnW  of  Cattle  in  the  Neighbourhood  of 
MdiUertg.'] 

"  Tub  immenae  herds  of  cattle  now  to 
be  seen  in  these  parts  spring  from  five  head 
which  were  brought  hither  bj  the  nussioD 
in  the  year  1776.  The  Governor  of  Mon- 
terej,  with  whom  we  became  acquainted 
during  OUT  staj,  assured  me  that  the  num- 
ber had  been  so  great  during  the  latter 
years  in  the  missions  of  St.  Francisco,  San- 
ta Clara,  and  Santa  Cruz,  that  some  months 
before  he  had  been  under  the  nacessity  of 
sending  out  a  party  of  soldiers,  who  had 
killed  no  less  tlian  twenty  thousand,  as  he 
began  to  be  afraid  that  from  the  immense 
increase  of  them,  there  might,  in  a  short 
time,  have  been  a  want  of  sufScient  pasture 
for  their  support."  —  LAnosDOKFr,  vol.  2, 
p.  170. 


[Stars  brighter  at  thej/pau  over  the  Eme^ 
mid  Mine*  of  Ftoco.] 
"  Both  Spaniards  and  Indians  say,  that 
when  a  star  passes  over  Ytoco,  where  the 
emerald  mines  are,  it  becomes  manifestly 
brighter,  as  bright  as  the  moon  of  six  days 
old.''—UBBUttA,  8.4.11. 


"  I  wDj.  conclude  this  Treatise  o{  Bra- 
zil with  a  word  or  two  of  the  Stare  of  the 
other  Hemiephere,  garnished  with  many 
CtmtteUatumi  wholly  unknown  to  us,  of 
which  the  Crxicier$,  or  Croue,  is  the  prin- 
cipal, consisting  of  five  or  six  Start  of  the 
first  magnitude,  as  bright  as  any  in  our 
Hemitpheref  whose  brightness,  as  with  a 


foil,  is  set  off  the  more  by  a  great  black 
cloud  that  is  continually  under  it,  as  is  the 
whiteness  of  the  MHJtj/  Wag  rendered  more 
perspicuons,  by  a  streak  of  black  in  the 
midst  of  it,  tending  towards  the  same  Con- 
eteHation;  both  which,  as  also  another  great 
black  cloud  on  the  other  side  the  MiOty 
Way,  I  observed  at  my  bebg  then,  for 
more  than  six  months  continually :  whence 
I  concluded,  it  was  the  natural  complexion 
of  that  sky,  (as  ours  is  blue,)  to  have  much 
part  black ;  which  perhaps  renders  the  peo- 
ple of  that  climate  far  more  melandioly 
than  ours,  which  black  clouds  I  much  won- 
der none  (as  I  know  of,)  has  observed  be- 
sides myself,  especially  since  there  are  two 
white  clouds  not  far  from  the  Cmeiert,  ap- 
pearing always  In  the  same  posture  and  fi> 
gure,  so  generally  observed  and  known,  as 
they  are  called  NiAu  MageUetuca,  from 
Magelian,  who  first  discovered  them.''  — 
FucKifo,  p.  80. 


iEiUer:— Letter  M.J 
"  Os  vicioe  da  lingua  boS  tantos,  que  fez 
Drexelio  hum  Abecedario  inteiro  et  mnito 
copioso  delles.  E  se  as  letras  deste  Abece- 
dario se  repartissem  pelos  Estados  de  Portu- 
gal, que  letra  tocaria  ao  nosso  Maranham  P 
Nau  ha  duvida  que  o  M.  M.  Maranham, 
M.  murmurar,  M.  motejar,  M.  maldizer, 
M.  malsinar,  M.  nuxericar,  et  solve  tndo 
H.  mentir :  mentir  com  as  palatraa,  mentir 
com  as  obraa,  mentir  com  os  pensamentos, 
que  de  todos,  et  por  todos  os  modus  aqui 
se  mente." — ViBvaa,  Serm.  t.  4,  p.  294. 


[7^  JTeopos  YtieU.'i 

"  Tbxt  used  also  a  singular  weapon, 
which  they  called  t/uele,  but  to  which  the 
Spaniards  Improperly  applied  the  name  of 
the   maeana ; '  it   was  a   truncheon,  three 


H  uya,   i/iinfararufli  ^>u*if>s. 
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palms  in  length,  well  rounded,  and  thicker 
at  the  ends  than  in  the  middle ;  with  this 
they  practised  at  a  mark,  making  it  skim 
along  the  ground,  as  bojs  make  a  flat  peb- 
ble leap  along  the  surface  of  the  water.  In 
war  it  became  a  formidable  missile,  with 
which  they  broke  the  bones  of  their  ene- 
mies."— KSBRBBA,  2.  58. 


^«v«/v>/v>/vw^wv«/>/>/««v%«\ 


^Population  of  the  Valley  of  TarigaJ] 

"  The  population  of  this  valley  of  Tari- 
ga  is  redundant,  and  the  Chirihuanos  con- 
tinually send  out  swarms  of  emigrants  to- 
wards Tucuman." — Merc.  Pebnams,  May 
15,  1791,  t.  2,  p.  37. 


^^•^^^<i^%^^S^i^^^^^^»^^\0^\^^^^\ 


{^Belief  of  equestrian  Tribes  in  evil  Spirits,"] 

**  The  equestrian  tribes  towards  the  south 
believe  in  an  immense  number  of  evil  spi- 
rits, whom  they  call  Quezubu,  and  their 
prince  EUEl,  But  they  offer  them  no  wor- 
ship, execrating  them  as  the  authors  of  all 

evil." — DOBBIZHOFFEB,  t.  2,  p.  100. 


»-W^^WN/V>/%/N/V>/V%^»0/W>/V 


/ 


[Artificial  ParroquetsJ] 

"  Les  Tndiens  des  hords  de  VOyapoc  ont 
Vadresse  de  procurer  artifideUement  aux per- 
roquets  des  couleurs  naturelles,  differentes 
de  celles  quCils  ont  revues  de  la  nature^  en  leur 
tirant  les  plumes^  et  en  les  frottant  avec  du 
sang  de  certaines  Orenouilles;  c^est  la  ce 
qu'on  apelle  a  Cayenne,  tapirer  un  Perro- 
quet ;  pent  etre  le  secret  ne  consiste^t'il  qu*a 
mouHler  de  quelque  liqueur  acre  VendroU  qui 
a  ite  plumS ;  peut  etre  meme  rCest'il  besoin 
d^aucun  apprei,  et  c'est  une  exphnence  dfaire. 
En  effetj  il  ne  paroit  pas  plus  extraordinaire 
de  voir  dans  un  viseau  renattre  des  plumes 
rouges  ou  jaunes,  au  lieu  des  vertes  qui  lui 
ont  ete  arrachees,  que  de  voir  repousser  du 
poil  blanc  en  la  place  du  noir  sur  le  dos  cCun 
cheval  qui  a  ete  blessi^^ — Condamine,  Rela- 
tion Abreg6e,  p.  169. 


{Feathers  of  the  Tnca*s  Crown.'] 

"  The  Peruvians  believed  that  there 
were  two  birds,  spotted  with  black  and 
white,  who  lived  by  the  Lake  of  Tongasu- 
ca,  who  never  bred,  and  were  themselves 
immortal.  At  the  coronation  of  an  Inca, 
thousands  of  the  people  went  to  the  moun- 
tains where  these  two  birds  made  their 
abode,  and  hunted  them  till  they  caught 
them,  took  a  feather  fix)m  each,  and  then  let 
them  go.  To  offer  them  any  other  injury 
at  any  time  was  a  capital  offence.  These 
feathers  were  inserted  in  the  crown  of  the 
new  Inca." — Mebc.  Pebnans,  No.  139. 


w^4^M^ww^^^A/^w^M^^/^/^/v^.^ 


[Singular  Custom  in  Trinidad  Bay  of  grind- 
ing down  the  Teeth  to  the  Chtms,] 

At  Trinidad  Bay,  Vancouvbb  observed 
a  fashion  *'*'  particularly  singular,  which 
must  be  attended  with  much  pain  in  the 
first  instance,  and  great  inconvenience  ever 
after.  All  the  teeth  of  both  sexes  were,  by 
some  process,  ground  uniformly  down  ho- 
rizontally, to  the  gums ;  the  women  espe- 
cially, carrying  the  fashion  to  an  extreme, 
had  their  teeth  reduced  even  below  this  le- 
vel, and  ornamented  their  lower  lip  with 
three  perpendicular  columns  of  punctua- 
tion, one  from  each  comer  of  the  mouth, 
and  one  in  the  middle,  occupying  three- 
fifths  of  the  lip  and  chin."  —  Vol.  3,  p. 
415. 


•i'>^^.AA^^FV%^^i^/VSA/\/WV\^ 


[Expert  Fishing,] 

**  Thet  have  a  surprising  method  of  fish- 
ing under  the  edges  of  rocks,  that  stand 
over  deep  places  of  a  river.  There,  they 
pull  off  their  red  breeches,  or  their  long 
slip  of  Stroud  cloth,  and  wrapping  it  round 
their  arm,  so  as  to  reach  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  palm  of  their  right  hand,  they  dive 
under  the  rock  where  the  large  cat-fish  lie 
to  shelter  themselves  from  the  scorching 
beams  of  the  sun,  and  to  watch  for  prey : 
as  soon  as  those  fierce  aquatic  animfClff  see 
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that  tempting  bait,  tliej  iinmediatelj  seize 
it  with  the  greutcBt  violence,  in  order  to 
swallow  it.  Then  is  the  time  for  the  diver 
to  improve  the  favourable  opportunity :  he 
accordingly  opens  his  band,  seizes  the  vo- 
racious fish  bj  his  tender  ports,  hath  a 
sharp  struggle  with  it  against  the  crevices 
of  the  rock,  and  at  lost  brings  it  safe 
ashore."  —  Adaik'b  Hiit.  of  the  Ameriean 
Indiaru,  p.  404. 


GcMiLLi  (c.  43,)  believes,  with  the  Otho- 
macoa,  that  the  Cajman,  having  no  alacrity 
at  sinking,  is  obliged  to  swallow  stones  bj 
way  of  ballast,  till  he  is  heavy  enough  ia 
get  to  the  bottom. 


\Free  Negrot*  of  the  Caraeeat,  ond  Ihtir 
Tovm.'\ 
GuMiLU,  (c.  17,)  says  that  the  free  Ne- 
groes in  Caraccaa  have  been  permitted  to 
found  a  town  of  their  own,  which  is  called 
Nirua,  where  they  have  their  own  priest, 
their  own  municipal  government,  and  from 
which  they  exclude  all  white  persons,  and 
all  strangers. 


{Exttmpore  Clock  at  Cinaloa.'] 
"  In  the  province  of  Cinaloa,  (in  New 
Spain,)  the  natives  used  to  make  extem- 
pore clocks  of  this  kind,  in  a  rude  but  easy 
and  effectual  manner,  Quando  Uueve,  *i  qui- 
eren  de/enderte  del  agva,  el  remtdio  ei  eo- 
ger  una  maeoUa,  o  manojo  de  ptga  larga  dtl 
eampo.  Ette  atan  par  lo  alto,  y  seniaadote 
el  India  lo  abre,  y  pone  Mobre  la  catena,  de 
tuerte  que  le  eubra  el  merpo  al  rededor ;  y 
ette  le  tine  de  eapa  agaadera,  y  de  techo  y 
eata,  o  tienda  de  campo,  tnaiqve  ette  Uotri- 
ende  toda  una  noche.  —  P.  Ahsres  Pebez 
DB  RiBAS,  1.  1,  c.  2. 


iQuery  1  What  NrniAer  of  Langvaget  m 
the  World,\ 
AuEBioo  Vkbpccci  says,  "  It  is  said  that 
there  are  not  more  than  seventy  and  seven 
languages  in  the  world,  and  I  saj,  there 
are  more  than  a  thousand,  for  even  those 
which  I  have  heard  are  above  forty." — 
Bandiki,  Vita  e  Lettere  di  Amerigo,  Vetp. 
p.  81. 

[/Into  of  the  River  Coreniyn.l 
"  The  Moravian  Missionary,  Daehne, 
speaks  of  Ants,  up  the  river  Corentyn, 
nearly  two  inches  long,  of  which  the  In- 
dians are  as  much  afrdd  as  of  serpents.  He 
was  bit  by  them  on  the  hand,  and  the  bite 
produced  such  excruciating  pun,  that  he 
was  for  some  time  almost  senseless." — Fe- 
riodical  Accotatli  of  the  Alittiont  of  the 
United  Brethren,  vol.  t,  p.  330. 


[The  Omtdvorout  Ant  of  Africa.'] 
"  Thb  snakes  have  a  formidable  ene- 
my in  a  species  of  ants,  not  larger  than 
those  in  England,  and  from  their  colour, 
called  black  ants.  These  frequently  enter 
houses  in  such  incredible  multitudes  as  to 
cover  the  walls  and  floors,  which  they  ne- 
ver quit  unless  driven  out  by  fire  or  boil- 
ing water,  until  they  have  searched  every 
cranny,  and  have  destroyed  every  thing 
which  has  life,  or  which  can  serve  them  for 
food.  Were  they  to  find  a  person  confined 
to  bed  by  sickness,  he  would  quickly  be 
destroyed,  if  not  immediately  removed. 
When  they  depart,  the  house  is  left  perfect- 
ly desert;  neither  snake,  rat,  lizard,  frog, 
centipes,  cockroach,  nor  spider,  the  ueual 
guests  in  an  African  hut,  are  to  be  seen." 
'WDrruBOTTOM'e  Native  Afrieant,  vol.  2, 
p.  176,  Note. 
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IThe  While  Ant  an  Article  of  Food,'] 

"  Thb  Termes,  or  White  Ant,  is  a  com- 
mon article  of  food  among  one  of  the  Hin- 
doo  tribes." — ^Buchamah,  vol.  1,  p.  7. 


^^^^^^^^'o^^^^^^^ofS^^^t^S^^ 


[The  AmphishcmcL,  or,  King  of  the  Em" 

metsJ] 

**  Stedman  saw  one  species  of  Ants  per- 
fectly black,  and  not  less  than  an  inch  long. 
Thej  pillage  a  tree  of  all  its  leaves  in  a 
short  time,  which  thej  cut  in  small  pieces 
the  size  of  a  sixpence,  and  cany  under- 
ground, to  feed  their  young.  But  the 
common  belief  is,  that  it  is  to  feed  a  blind 
serpent,  the  Amphisboena,  who  is  called 
therefore  the  King  of  the  Enmiets." — Nar' 
rativey  Sfx.  vol.  2,  pp.  141,  203. 


v>/^^rs^\/vws/v%/vw^%rN/>^\ 


[Surinam  Moat,"] 

The  Bush  Negroes  of  Surinam  sur- 
round their  settlements  with  a  deep  and 
wide  ditch,  stuck  both  at  the  sides  and  bot- 
tom with  sharp  stakes.  The  path  across  is 
two  or  three  feet  below  the  surface,  and 
wholly  concealed  by  the  muddiness  of  the 
water.  They  make  false  paths  to  the  edge 
in  many  places,  to  deceive  any  who  might 
approach. — ^Piwckabd,  vol.  2,  p.  247. 


^h^>^*^>^^^^>^^^'>^>i^*'^^^^^^^*>^S^ 


[Religion  of  the  Indians  ofManoaJ] 

The  Indians  of  Manoa  believe,  that  the 
Creator  of  the  World  rises  up  from  his 
rest  from  time  to  time  to  look  at  the  earth, 
and  learn  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  by 
the  noise  they  make,  and  that  his  steps  oc- 
casion earthquakes.  Whenever,  therefore, 
the  earth  quakes,  they  run  out  and  reply, 
'  Here  we  are !  Here  we  are  I '  and  this  is 
their  only  act  of  religion.  —  Mebc.  Peb- 
HANS,  No.  78. 


[Lice  of  Surinam*'] 

**  The  grass  about  Surinam  is  infested 
by  Pattat  and  Scrapat  lice,  as  they  are 
called.  The  former  is  so  small,  as  to  be 
scarcely  visible,  the  latter  something  larger, 
and  shaped  like  a  crab ;  both  stick  close  to 
the  skin,  and  occasion  an  intolerable  itch- 
ing. These  insects  abound  most  during  the 
rainy  season,  when  the  best  means  of  avoid- 
ing their  attacks  is  supposed  to  be  by  walk- 
ing barefoot,  as  they  are  believed  to  fasten 
more  easily,  and  consequently,  in  greater 
numbers,  upon  the  cloaths,  whence,  how- 
ever, they  very  speedily  find  their  way  to 
the  skin." — Stedmae's  Narrative^  ffv^  voL 
1,  p.  19. 


^«MWW««^^MM«W««W^«/«^W^ 


[AsJies  of  a  Volcano  near  Mendoza.] 

Faulnsb,  (c.  2,  p.  61,)  says  that  the 
eruption  of  a  volcano  near  Mendoza,  has 
covered  the  grass  on  both  sides  the  Pla- 
ta with  ashes,  the  winds  carrying  them  to 
the  incredible  distance  of  three  hundred 
leagues,  or  more. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^'^^>\^WWX 


[The  Razor  Orass  of  Surinam,] 

Stedman  mentions  the  cutty^weeree^wee- 
ree^  as  among  the  most  serious  pests  in  Su- 
rinam ;  it  is  a  kind  of  strong-edged  grass 
which  is  in  some  places  very  plentiful,  and 
when  a  man  walks  through  it,  will  cut  his 
legs  like  a  razor,  vol.  2,  p.  29.  We  have 
grasses  in  England  which  would  do  the 
same,  if  we  went  bare-legged. 


W^^^^^^^/^%^A^^^^^^^^^^^* 


Pacheco  desirous  of  going  an  the  Indian 

Mission, 

"  SuBiTO  fugere  parentum 
niecebrss,  notique  omnes  fe  pectore,  dulcb 
Et  patria,  et  quidquid  gressus  retineret,  in 

undas 
It  Lethes,  similesque  ferunt  oblivia  curas. 
Obvia  sola  oculis,  cordi  sola  obvia  surgit 
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India,  wU  meoa  pnedftU  est  India  amorea. 
Ah  qnotie*  quotes  sera  nuhi  nocte  cBrmam 
Indulgeiu  uumo  fingebat  sonmus,  et  nodas 
Conatemi,  velum  expandi,  reUnunila  mId- 


Dame   of  this  caterpillar  is  Cottil,  among 
the  Tobas,  Ajox  among  the  Mataguajos. 


di, 


:  aostros,  et  me  simulabat  eon- 
.  I "  Facucidor,  1.  6. 


IThe  Natehez  etuJattd  and  utd  to  St. 
Domingo.'] 

"1730.  Wmb  the  French  extirpated  the 
Katchez  this  jear,  thej  sent  all  whom  ihej 
spared  as  slave*  to  St.  Domingo." — Do 
Fbatz,  vol.  1,  p.  161. 


[The  Bridge  o/XatiM.} 
"  Tbbbe  is  a  bridge  abont  three  miles 
from  XstivB,  called  the  Widow's  Bridge, 
^nd  interesting  for  its  historj,  A  mother, 
-who  lost  her  onlj  son  in  the  river  there, 
built  it,  in  order  that  the  same  affliction 
might  never  happen  to  an;  mother  agun 
for  want  of  one  in  that  place." — Pbibok. 


IThe  Chaeo  Grab  that  produce*  MUk.'i 
"  Jous  speaks  of  a  grub  in  the  Chaco, 
which  only  the  women  eat,  and  which,  in  a 
f^  dajs,  produces  milk,  even  in  persons 
who  are  not  pregnant,  and  who  are  ad- 
vanced in  years.  He  affirms  this  positively. 
Per  mezzo  di  detti  vemitUfritti,  o  a  Uuo, 
ehe  mangian$i,  abboitda  in  poeht  giona  il 
latte  neSe  dorme,  aacorchi  aooanxaie  in  eta, 
ed  oncAe  tn  queUe,  eke  in  utnto  noa  tono  di 
partoriret  come  ne  fid  lo  cuekvraio,  e  eon- 
viiUo  da  qvei  teloaggi.  Non  i  do,  come  tern- 
brarpotrebbe,v>iafmio1a,  ma  uit  fatto  ame- 
rata,  e  di  ew  non  i  a  dubitarti.  (Saqoio 
JuLLA  Storia  del  Chaeo,  p.  374.) 

The  Abatx  Jous  is  not  a  judicious 
writer,  though  in  many  respects  a  valuable 
one.  The  thing  itself  is  most  improbable, 
but,  perh^M,  not  absolutely  impoMible.  The 


[£aHng  of  the  Lottie  bi/  the  ItuUan  Tfont^n.] 

"  Inda  midieret,  dttm  per  morum  capita 
pedietdot  venantur,  quotquot  capiunt,  gbi- 
tiaal:  ti  ptngtdorem  caperint,  atadenti  tibi 
famina  vortadiaR  tmmeriM  inttar  propimml 
perinde,  td  no*  tabaca  ptdverem  alter  aJteri, 
Hmhc  Barbarmrvm  morem  harbantm  diet' 
rem,  niri  et  ab  Hitpanii  matronii  ptebtiit 
idem  faetitari  in  Paraqaoria,  ipttu  iipeclaf 
*em   toties."  —  DoBUKHorrEK,    vol.  3,   p. 


[Eatij^  of  Clay  by  the  Othomaeot  and  OvO' 
mot  e^dained.'] 
The  Othomacos  and  Guomos  are  said  to 
eat  clay.  Guhil,i.a,  (t.  1,  c.  13,)  explains 
how  far  this  assertion  is  well  founded.  The 
women  have  little  pits  by  the  river>side, 
which  they  line  with  chalk  or  5ne  clay,  tem- 
pered as  if  for  pottery.  In  thb  they  lay 
their  maize,  or  whatever  frnjt  or  grain  they 
choose :  when  the  mass  ferments,  they  take 
it  oat  with  the  clay,  work  it  up  in  water, 
pass  it  through  a  sieve,  mix  it  with  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  tortoise  or  cayman 
fat,  and  bake  it  in  round  balls.  If  there  is 
plenty  of  this  &t,  the  bread  is  tender,  other- 
wise it  is  almost  as  hard  as  a  brick." 


[Tobacco: — Indian  Smoking  of  the  Cabt- 
met.'] 
"  One  of  the  mervelles  of  this  herbe,  and 
that  whicbe  bringeth  most  admiration,  is 
the  maner  howe  the  priests  of  the  Indias 
did  use  it,  which  was  in  this  manner.  When 
there  was  amongst  the  Indians  any  manner 
of  businesse  of  greate  importance,  in  the 
which  the  chiefe  gentlemen  called  Caiiques, 
or  any  of  the  principal  people  of  the  coan< 
trey,  had  necessitie  la  consult  with  their 
priestes  in  any  businease  of  importtuu^ 
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then  thej  went  and  propounded  their  mat- 
ter to  their  chief  priest;  foorthwith,  in  their 
presence,  he  tooke  certeyne  leaves  of  the 
Tabaco,  and  cast  them  into  the  fire,  and  did 
receive  the  smoke  of  them  at  his  mouth  and 
at  his  nose  with  a  cane,  and  in  taking  of  it, 
hee  fell  down  upon  the  ground  as  a  dead 
man,  and  remajning  so  according  to  the 
quantity  of  the  smoke  that  he  had  taken. 
When  the  hearbe  had  doone  his  worke,  he 
did  revive  and  awake,  and  gave  them  aun- 
sweares  according  to  the  visions  and  illu- 
sions which  he  sawe,  whiles  he  was  rapt  in 
the  same  manner,  and  hee  did  interpret  to 
them  as  to  him  seemed  best,  or  as  the  divell 
had  counselled  him.** — ^Doctor  Monabdus. 


^^^^^v^^^'^^M^^^^MA^^^ 


^Advantage  of  a  Position  in  War.'] 

^*  Sen  ALADO  el  lugar,  hecha  la  traza, 

de  poderosos  arboles  labrados 
cercan  una  quadrada  y  ancha  plaza 

en  valientes  estacas  afirmados, 
que  a  los  defuera  impide  y  embaraza 

la  entrada  y  combatir,  porque  guardados 
del  muro  los  de  dentro,  facilmente 
de  mucha  se  defiende  poca  gente. 

*^  Solian  antiguamente  de  tablones 
hacer  dentro  del  fuerte  otro  apartado, 

puestos  de  trecho  en  trecho  unos  troncones 
en  los  quales  el  muro  iba  fijado : 

con  quatro  levantados  torreones 
a  caballero  del  primer  cercado, 

de  pequenas  troneras  lleno  el  muro 

para  jugar  sin  miedo  y  mas  seguro. 

*^  Entome  desta  plaza  pocho  trecho 
cercan  de  espesos  hojos  por  defuera, 

qual  es  largo,  qual  ancho,  qual  estrecho, 
y  asi  van  sin  faltar  desta  manera ; 

par  el  incanto  mozo  que  de  hecho 
apresura  el  caballo  en  la  carrera 

tras  el  astuto  barbaro  enganoso 

que  le  mete  en  el  cerco  peligroso. 

"  Tambien  suelen  hacer  hoyos  mayores 
con  estacas  agudas  en  el  suelo 

cubiertos  de  carrizo,  hierba  y  flores, 
porque  puedan  picar  mas  sin  recelo ; 


alii  los  indiscretos  corredores 

teniendo  solo  por  remedio  el  cielo 
se  sumen  dentro,  y  quedan  enterrados 
en  las  agudas  puntas  estacados.** 

AraucanOy  canto  1. 


<*\/^^^^^»^^^^^rf^^^^^^^^^^ 


[^Araucan  Armament,'] 

^^  Cada  soldado  una  arma  solamente 
ha  de  aprender,  y  en  ella  egercitarse, 

y  es  aquella  a  que  mas  naturalmente 
en  la  nincz  mostrare  aficionarse  : 

desta  sola  procura  diestramente 

saberse  aprovechar,  y  no  empacherse 

en  jugar  de  la  pica  el  que  es  flechero, 

ni  de  la  maza  y  fiechas  el  piquero.** — Ibid. 


^^^\^^^^^^^^/\^^^^%^^^^^% 


["  Aded  teneris  assuescere  multum  est!'" 

ViBGIL.] 

**  £m  lo  que  usan  los  nines  en  teniendo     ^ 
habilidad  y  fuerza  provechosa, 

es  que  un  trecho  seguido  han  de  ir  corri- 
endo 
por  una  aspera  cuesta  pedregosa ; 

y  al  puesto  y  fin  del  curse  revolviendo 
le  dan  al  vencedor  alguna  cosa ; 

vienen  a  ser  tan  sueltos  y  alentadas 

que  alcanzar  por  aliento  los  venados.^ 

Ibid. 

When  Valdivia    marched    against    the 
Araucans : — 

*^  No  dos  leguas  andadas  del  camino 

las  amigas  cabezas  conocieron 
de  los  sangrientos  cuerpos  apartadas 
y  en  empinados  palos  levantadas.** 

.    Ibid.  Canto  3. 

In  the  same  manner  the  Araucans  staked 
the  heads  of  Valorvia  and  his  troops  : — 

*^  Quando  la  luz  las  aves  anunciaban 
y  alegres  sus  can  tares  repetian, 

un  sitio  de  altos  arboles  cereaban 
que  una  espaciosa  plaza  contenian, 

y  en  ellos  las  cabezas  empalaban 
que  de  Espanoles  cuerpos  dividian, 
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JDCOs  de  la  rartift  despoj&dos 
Q  de  los  deBpojoa  adomadox." 

Ibid.  Cantos. 


[Laularo  t^er  a  VwtotyJ} 
"  T  po»  ll^ar  de  subito  rebato 

el  camiaa  lorcio  por  la  niarma, 
gouosos  de  burlar  al  bando  unigo 
tomaodo  el  nombre  y  voz 


"  Tanto  marcho,  que  al  asomar  del  dia 
dio  sobre  las  esquadraa  de  repents 

con  aOB  barahunda  y  Tocerji, 
que  puBO  en  anna  y  altero  la  gente ; 

mas  Tuelto  et  alborolo  en  alegria 
coDocida  la  buria  daramente, 

1m  udos  7  Ips  otroe  Bin  firmarae 

■ueltaa  las  armas,  corren  a  abrazarse." 
Ibid.  Canto  S. 


[^Arauean  Zanee.'] 
"  Con  andacia,  desden  j  confianza 

Lautaro  contra  el  Faerte  cammaba, 
ugaele  atras  la  gente  en  ordenanza, 

J  el  con  gracioso  termino  arrastraba 
una  larga,  fiudoia  ;  grue«a  lanza, 

que  ajroso  poco  a  poco  la  terciaba, 
y  tanto  por  el  cuento  la  blandia 
que  jontar  los  estremos  parecia." 

Ibid.  Canto  9. 


{Red  Painting  of  the  Yaeaton  Women-I 

Tkx  women  in  Yucatan  smeared  them- 

Klves  with  red,  and  mized  with  the  cOlour> 

ing  liquid  amber  as  a  perfume. — Hbsxb- 

■A,  4.  10.  4. 


iHuge  Ant-hSU.'^ 
Stksman  law  ant-hillocks  above  ux  feet 
high,  and  above  one  hundred  in  circumfe- 
rence.—Vol.  a,  p.  169. 


^Geronima  de  Agui}ar.'\ 
"  Am  then  he  began  to  speake  in  the 
Spanish  tongue  in  thja  wise,  '  Maisters,  are 
ye  Christians P'  'Yea,'  quoth  thej,  '  and 
of  the  Spanish  nation.'  Then  he  rejoiced 
BO  much,  that  the  teares  fell  from  his  eyes, 
and  demaunded  of  them  what  daj  it  was, 
although  he  had  a  Primer  wherein  he  day ly 
prayed, 

"  He  then  besought  them  eamestlye  to 
assbt  him  with  their  prayers  and  thanks* 
giving  unto  God  for  bb  delivery,  and  knel- 
ing  devoutly  downe  uppon  his  knees,  hold- 
ing up  his  handes,  his  eyes  toward  heaven, 
and  his  ftce  bathed  with  tearea,  made  his 
humble  prayer  unto  Oiod,  giving  most  har- 
tie  thankes  that  it  hadde  pleased  hym  to 
deliver  him  out  of  the  power  of  infidels  and 
infernal  creatures,  and  to  place  hym  among 
Christians,  and  men  of  his  owne  nation." — 
— CrmqutU  of  the  Wttut  India. 


IDettneticm  of  Rein  Deer  Fauttu  by  the 
(Ertna.2 

A  TBiBD  of  the  rein  deer  fawns  are  sud 
sometimes  to  perish  in  consequence  of  the 
(Eitnu  Saagiferinui,  which  is  bred  under 
the  skb  on  their  backs. — Poltbiirt's  View 
of  Litmata,  p.  203. 


[_American  Tatar*.'] 
A  BIMU.A&  change  is  taking  place  in 
North  America.  "  Within  these  five  and 
twenty  or  thirty  years,"  says  Vomibi  (  View 
of  the  CHtnate  and  Soil  of  Amerioa,  p.  29), 
"  the  Nihicawa,  or  Nadowesaee  savages, 
who  form  ten  or  twelve  tribes  settled  be- 
tween the  Cedar  Lick  and  the  Missouri, 
have  got  possession  of  Spanish  horses,  which 
they  have  taken  from  the  savannahs  of  the 
N<»rth  of  Mexico.  In  less  than  half  a  cen- 
tury these  new  Tatars  moy  become  very 
troublesome  neighbours  on  the  fiioatias  s^ 
the  Umte4  State*,  Mii  ■iiie  w^oai^'^' "^ '''^^' 
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nizing  tlie  borders  of  the  Missouri  and  Mis- 
sissippi experience  difficulties  anknoira  to 
the  interior  countries  of  the  Confederation." 


ITheftofa  Tamaraca.^ 
Thbvbt   stole  a  Tamaracs,  which   he 
brought  home  and  gave  to  Nicolas  de  Ni- 
colsi,  geographer  to  the  King  of  France. 


IPeruvian  Cvatom  of  Ckeuring  the  Coca: 
timSar  Cuttom  whether  om  a  Preventative 
against  Hunger,  or  a  iuiury.] 
Thb  Peruvians  chew  the  leaves  of  a  plant 
called  Coca,  which  are  dried  in  the  sun. 
All  over  the  Indies  some  practice  of  this 
kind  prevailed.'     Among  the  ruder  tribes 
it  was  invented  to  render  them  less  sensible 
of  hunger,  among  the  more  improved  re- 
tained as  a  luxurj. 


[^Nb  Deformed  Pertont  among  the  Native 

Itidiaru.'\ 
It  ia  remarkable  that  though  no  deformed 
persons  are  ever  seen  among  the  natives  in 
their  wild  state,  Utxo^  bbjs  of  those  about 
Quito,  "  more  natural  defects  are  to  be  ob- 
served among  them  than  in  the  other  classes 
of  the  human  species :  some  are  remarkably 
short,  some  idiots,  dumb  and  blind,  and 
others  deficient  in  some  of  their  limbs." — 
Book  5,  c.  S. 


[Spatuih  Vievi*  of  Emigration  to  their 
American  Coli/mee.'] 

The  Spaniards  have  not  suffered  an;  in- 
dividual, since  IS84,  to  emigrate  to  their 
American  colonies,  unless  he  could  produce 
unequivocal  testimonies  of  good  character. 
— Depohs'  Traveb  in  the  Caraeeat. 


ISjunc—Blindneti  amongit  the  Andet."] 
AcosTA  in  crossing  the  Andes  was  seized 
with  a  violent  pain  in  both  ejes,  as  if  thej 
were  starting  from  his  head,  an  affliction 
which  he  says  was  commonly  felt  after  tra- 
velling long  over  the  snow.  An  Indian 
cured  by  applying  the  raw  flesh  of  a  Vi- 
cuna,'—Lib.  4,  cap.  40. 


{A  One-eyed  Man  a  bad  Attendant  on  an  In- 
dian Chief  in  the  other  World.} 
A  PoBTuaoEZB  who  had  lost  one  of  hit 

eyes  bj  an  arrow,  and  was  about  to  be 
sacrificed  at  the  funeral  of  some  savsge 
chief,  saved  his  life  by  telling  the  savages 
they  showed  little  honour  to  their  chief  if 
they  sent  a  one  eyed  man  to  wait  upon 
him  in  the  other  world.  —  Acosta,  lib.  5, 
cap.  7. 

IDeetmctiveneii  of  the  Ant  Tribe.'] 
"  The  only  way  possibly  to  keep  the  ants 
from  the  refined  sugar,  is  by  hanging  the 
loaf  to  the  ceiling  on  a  nul,  and  nmhing  ■ 
ring  of  dry  chalk*  around  it,  very  thick, 
which  crumbles  down  the  moment  they 
attempt  to  pass  it.  I  ima^ned  that  pladng 
my  sugar-boxes  in  the  middle  of  a  tub  and 
on  stone,  surrounded  with  deep  water,  would 
have  kept  back  this  formidable  enemy,  but 
to  no  purpose ;  whole  armies  of  the  lighter 
sort,  to  my  astonishment,  marched  over  the 
surface,  and  but  a  very  few  of  them  were 
drowned.  The  main  body  constantly  scaled 
the  rock,  and  in  spite  of  all  my  eflbrts  made 
their  entry  through  the  key  holes  ;  after 
which  the  only  way  to  clear  the  garrison  is 
to  expose  it  to  a  hot  sun,  which  the  invaders 
cannot  bear,  and  all  march  off  in  a  few 
minutes." — Stedma]<,  toI.  1,  p.  374. 


*  The  Cunelug  Vacmu—wbence  is  obtained 

the  Vigogne  wool' 

'  I  think  H.  N.  Colerid^  had  occuIod  to  oV 
serve  that  in  the  West  IndiiiS  the  Fonoique  Acid 
prevented  the  sots  fram  passing  over  chalk  with 
impunity.    J.  W.  W. 
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The  Tlatcaliant. 
"  These  Indians  were  great  bragpcrs,  and 
lajde  among  themselves,  what  mndde  peo- 
ple are  these  that  threatneth  us,  and  jet 
knoweth  us  not.  But  if  the;  will  be  so 
bolde  to  invade  our  countre;  without  our 
licence,  let  us  not  aette  upon  them  so  soone ; 
it  is  meele  they  have  a  little  reste,  for  we 
have  tjme  inough  to  take  and  binde  tbem. 
Let  us  also  aende  them  meate,  for  tbej  are 
commea  with  empty  stomackee ;  and  againe 
thej  shall  not  saj  that  we  do  apprehende 
them  with  wearinesse  and  hanger.  Where- 
upon thej  sent  unto  the  Christians  three 
bundreth  gpmem  cockes,  and  two  hun- 
dreth  baskets  of  bread  called  Centii.  The 
whiche  present  was  a  great  sucker  for  the 
neede  that  they  stoode  in,  and  soone  after, 
quoth  thej,  nowe  let  us  goe  and  sette  upon 
them,  for  by  this  time  they  have  eaten  their 
meate,  and  nowe  wee  will  eate  them,  and  so 
shall  they  pay  us  the  victuals  that  we  sent." 
— Conqueaofthe  Wetut  India. 


TiJxueo. 
"  This  town  doth  containe  neare  five  and 
twentye  thousand  houses,  as  some  say ;  but 
as  every  house  standeth  by  himselfe  like  an 
iland,  it  seemeth  much  bigger  than  it  is  in 
deede.  The  houses  are  great,  made  of  lime 
stone  and  brieke :  others  there  are  made  of 
mood-wal  and  ratters  and  covered  with  straw 
or  bordes.  Their  dwelling  is  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  house,  for  the  greato  moystnesse 
of  the  rivers  and  lakes,  and  for  fear  of  fier 
they  have  theyr  houses  seperated  the  one 
fi-om  tiie  other.  Without  the  towne  they 
have  more  fairer  houses  than  wythin  for 
their  recreation  and  pleasore." — Ibid. 


{Novei  Way  of  Baking.] 

"  Atteh  making  a  fire  on  the  hearth- 

Itone,  about  the  sice  of  a  large  dish,  they 

■weep  the  embers  off,  laying  a  loaf  smooth 

on  it :  this  they  cover  with  a  sort  of  deep 


dish,  and  renew  the  fire  upon  the  whole, 
under  which  the  bread  bakes  to  ns  great 
perfection  as  in  any  European  oven."  — 
TiMBEELAHE,  Memoirs  of  Ait  accompanying 
Ike  three  Cherokee  Ivdtana  to  EngUaid  in 
1762,  ^. 

[^Bwning  of  an  Indian  Chief  in  Ihe  District 
of  Camilla  del  Oro.'] 
"  Ik  that  part  of  the  country  which  the 
Spaniards  called  Castilla  del  Oro,  they 
burnt  the  body  of  their  chief  after  he  had 
been  dead  a  year,  and  with  it  food  such  as 
he  was  wont  to  eat,  bis  arms,  and  his  canoe, 
saying  that  the  smoke  ascended  to  the  place 
where  bis  soul  abode." — Hesresa,  4-  1. 


[Tree-Eaten.] 
AccoBDiNO  to  RoGEB  WiLUAMS  there 
are  a  race  of  cannibals  called  MihtuhmeC' 
hakick,  tree-eatera,  because  they  live  on  the 
bark  of  cbesnut  and  walnut  and  other  lai^e 
trees,  and  set  no  com ;  they  dry  and  eat 
thb  bark  with  the  fat  of  beasts,  and  some- 
times of  men.  These  people  are  the  terror 
of  the  neighbour  natives. 


[Prodigioiu  Strength  ofDi^o  Hernandez,] 
DiEQO  Heshandbi,  a  sawyer,  who  served 
with  Cortes,  was  of  such  prodigious  strength 
that  it  is  sud  when  he  threw  a  stone  as  big 
as  an  orange  against  the  enemy,  it  did  as 
much  execution  as  if  it  had  been  shot  from 
one  of  their  pieces  of  artillery." — Hei- 
BEBA,  3.  1.  18. 


■*  Mahdo  el  Govemador  que  se  hiziesse, 
De  poderosoa  arboles  y  troncos, 
Una  grande  capilla  may  bien  becha, 
Toda  con  bus  doaeles  bien  colgada ; 
Y  en  medio  della  un  triste  Monumento 
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Donde  la  vida  universal  del  mundo 
En  el  Be  sepultaae  j  cncerrasc ; 
Con  mucha  ewolta,  j  guarda  de  eoldados, 
Y  siendo  el  General  alH  de  prima. 
Lob  Keligiosas  todos  de  rodlllas. 
La  Doche  toda  entera  atll  bclaron. 
Ubo  de  penitentea  muy  contritoa 
Una  sangrienU  y  grande  deziplina, 
Pidicndo  a  Dios  con  lagrimaa  j  ruegoe 
Que  corao  bu  grandeza  abrio  camino 
For  medio  de  las  agius  j  a  pie  enjuto 
Los  hijos  de  liirael  salieron  libres 
Que  asBi  noa  libertase,  y  diesee  gendn 
For  aqueltos  tristusiraoB  desiertos, 

Y  paramoB  incultos  desabridos, 
Forque  cod  bjen  la  Iglesia  se  Uevase 
Hasta  la  nuera  Mexico  remota, 

De  bien  tan  importante  j  aaludable, 
FueB  no  meuos  por  ellos  fue  Tertida 
Aquella  santa  nocfae  dolorosa 
Su  muj  preciosa  sangre  que  por  todos 
Aquellos  que  la  alican<;an  j  la  gozan. 

Y  porque  su  bonded  no  se  escusase 
A  grandes  vozes  por  el  campo  a  solaa 
Descalqas  laa  mugeres  7  loa  miuos 
Misericordia  todoB  le  pidian. 

Y  los  soIdadoB  juntos  a  dos  punos 
Abriendose  por  uno  j  otro  lado 
Con  cruelee  azotes  las  espaldas 
Socorro  cod  gran  priessa  le  pedian ; 

Y  los  faumildes  hijos  de  Francisco 
CubiertoB  de  zilicios  ;  deTotos, 
luatavan  con  clamores  j  plegariaa 
Forque  Dios  los  ojease  y  aindase. 

Y  el  General  en  un  lugar  secreto 
Que  quiso  que  yo  solo  le  Bupiesso 
Hincado  de  rodiUai  fue  vertiendo 
Dob  fuentes  de  sus  ojos,  j  tras  dellas 
Baagando  bus  eapaldoa  derramava 
Un  mar  de  roja  sangre,  Buplicando 
A  sn  gran  magestad  que  Be  doliesse 
De  todo  aqueBte  campo  que  a  su  cargo 
Estava  todo  pucBto  j  aiBeotado. 
TainbtCD  BUB  do9  Bobinos  en  sus  puestos 
Fedazos  con  axotes  se  hazian 

Hast  a  que  entro  la  lux." 

Hiitoria  de  la  Suena  Mexico,  del 
Capitab  GABPAaBi'V 
Akaia  de  Hewret.  \6\0. 


[fiiuRDUT^  Bird  Feathert  utedby  M«  Wivu 
of  lie  Iiieat,'] 
"  Thb  huniming  bird,  called  in  Pern  R- 
caaar,  Vicsilin,  or  Quende,  is  there  believed 
to  die  for  six  months  and  then  revive  aguD. 
The  Collas,  or  vrives  of  the  Incaa,  adorned 
themselves  wilh  its  feathers." — Mu.  Pu- 
I.  No.  286. 


Mulet. 

Incudem  inter  el  tnoSntm  hareo,"  sajs 
DoBBiZHoppBB  (torn.  1,  p.  272)  upon  thb 
Bubject.  "  Vereeundia  ette  dvm  lajntro,  ob- 
•'—■vtjhi  malo  tamen  did  ohtctinu,  fiw« 

pamm  cavbu.  Ctgtu  interest  penitiia 
-^  Boitt,  me  constdat.  Malta  in  imrem  difi 
poimnt  pmdentilnu,  qua  nefa*  tit  Igpi'  t* 


lAtOe  uied  as  Food.'\ 
Some  ofthePanchesof  the  N.  Rejnode 
Granada  made  their  main  food  of  anti; 
thej  crushed  them  into  cakes.  Hbkkbu 
(6.  5.  6.)  says  they  kept  them  in  jardB  and 
reared  Uiem. 


{Temutet — delieiout  Foodf} 
"  The  negroes  skim  oS  with  calibashe! 
those  termites  which  at  the  time  of  swarm- 
ing, or  rather  of  emigration,  fall  into  tbt 
neighbouring  waters,  and  bring  large  keltlM 
full  of  them  to  their  babitationa,  and  jiarck 
them  in  iron  pote  over  a  gentle  fire,  stirrinf 
them  about  as  is  usually  done  in  roaslii>g 
colfee.  In  that  itate,  without  sauce  or  u' 
other  addition,  they  serve  them  as  deliciom 
food,  and  they  put  them  by  handfuls  inlii 
their  mouths,  as  we  do  comfits.  "  I  have  til 
them,"  says  Dm.  Wiwtkbbottom,  "  dre«s«<i 
this  way  several  times,  and  think  then  boib 
delicate,  nourishing  and  wholesome." Vii 
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[Declaration  of  the  Urat,  that  they  aere  not 
Men,  but  Urot.'] 
Tub  UroH  who  inhiibit«U  Lake  Titicaca 
said  thej  were  not  men,  but  UroB,  u  if  fhej 
»ere  a  distinct  species.  This  is  related  bj 
Hebkesa  ai  a  proof  of  their  savage  Btat«, 
instead  of  their  pride. — 5.  2.  13. 


lExtreme  Heat  in  the  Sound  of  Mexico.} 
"  In  the  Sound  of  Mexico,"  sajs  Gaok, 
"  the  heat  waa  so  extraordinarj,  that  the 
daj  was  no  pleasure  unto  us ;  for  the  re- 
percussion of  the  BUu's  heat  upon  the  still 
water  and  pitch  of  our  ships,  kindled  a 
scorching  fire,  which  all  the  daj  distem- 
pered our  bodies  with  a  constant  running 
sweat,  forcing  us  to  cast  off  most  of  our 
clothes.  The  evenings  and  nights  were 
somewhat  more  comfortable,  jet  the  beat 
which  the  sun  had  left  in  the  pitched  ribs 
and  planks  of  the  ship  was  such,  that  under 
deck  and  in  our  cabins  we  were  not  able  to 
sleep,  but  in  our  shirts  were  forced  to  walk 
or  sit  or  lie  upon  the  deck.  The  mariners 
fell  to  washing  themselves  and  to  swimniini;, 
till  the  unfortunate  death  of  one  of  them 
made  them  suddenly  leave  off  that  sport — 
for  before  anj  boat  could  be  set  out  to  help 
him  be  was  thrice  seen  to  be  pulled  under 
water  b;  a  Bbark." 


[CiKiet  and  hi*  Vergantinet}} 
"  Hfs  Vergantines  being  najled  and 
tbroughlj  ended,  Cortes  made  a  sluise  or 
trench  of  halfe  a  league  of  length,  twelve 
foote  broade  or  more,  and  two  fadome  in 
depth.  This  worke  was  fifUe  dayes  a  doj- 
ing,  although  there  were  foure  hundred 
thousand  men  dayly  working;  trulj  a  fa- 
mous worke,  and  worthy  of  memory.  The 
Vergantines  were  calked  with  towe  and 
cotton  woll,  and  for  want  of  tallow  and  oylo 
they  were,  as  some  reporte,  driven  to  take 
man's  grease,  not  that  they  slewe  men  for 
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that  efiect,  but  of  those  which  were  slayne 
intbewarres.  The  Indians,  who  were  cruell 
and  bloudy  butchers,  using  sacrifice,  would 
in  this  sort  open  tbe  dead  bodje,  and  take 
out  the  grease." — Cojiguttt  of  the  Weatt 


[_The  Amenbm*  of  tie  Orinoco  Trifc-.] 
The  Orinoco  tribes  use  arrows  with  a 
cord  attached  to  them,  like  a  harpoon,  and 
thus  secure  all  the  game  they  strike,  for  the 
cord  is  soon  entangled  in  tbe  bushes. — 
GUNUXA,  c.  19. 


[7^  Brazilian  Hamming  Bird.'] 

"  TasKB  b  among  tbe  rest  a  certain  small 

bird,  no  bigger  than  a  joint  of  a  finger, 

^b,  notwithstanding  this,  makes  a  great 

i ;  and  catched  with  the  hands  whilst 

sitting  among  tbe  flowers,  from  whence 

it  draws  its  nourishment.     As  often  as  you 

turn  this  bird,  the  feathers  represent  a 

different  colour,  which  makes  the  Brasi- 

lian  women  fasten  them  with  golden  wires 

to  their  ears,  as  we  do  our  rings." — Nibd- 

HorF,  Voyages  aad  TraneU  inta  Brazil,  ffC. 


[  Vineyardi  of  Mendoxa.'] 

The  country  about  Mendoca  in  Chili  is 

parUcnlarly  fruitful  in  vineyards.  —  Do- 

BKIXHOFFBB,  VOl.  3,  p.  143. 


IWonderJid  ffanmoch  Bridge.] 

"  We  observed  something  at  a  distance 

which  appeared  like  a  great  net,  hanging 


B  the  r 


,  betwi 


path  that  led  up  to  it ;  and 
upon  the  best  observation  we  could  make  at 
that  distance,  we  could  not  determine  whe- 
ther it  were  designed  fur  a  bridge,  or  a  net 
to  catch  fowls  or  beasts  in.  It  was  made  of 
cane,  and  fastened  to  four  trees,  two  of 
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which  grew  on  the  mountain  on  this  side, 
and  the  other  two  on  the  mountain  opposite 
to  it,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  It  hung 
downwards  like  a  hammock,  the  lowest  part 
of  it,  which  was  the  middle,  being  above 
forty  feet  from  the  surface  of  the  water ; 
but  still  we  could  not  certainly  judge  whe- 
ther this  was  intended,  in  reality,  as  abridge 
for  passengers,  and  were  in  doubt  whether 
it  might  have  strength  sufficient  to  bear  a 
man's  weight.  We  were  therefore  some  time 
before  we  could  prevail  with  ourselves  to 
venture  on  it ;  and  when  we  did,  it  was  but 
slowly,  and  with  great  caution,  for  the  bot- 
tom was  made  of  such  open  work,  that  we 
had  much  ado  to  manage  our  feet  with  the 
steadiness  required.  Every  step  we  took 
gave  great  motion  to  it,  which,  with  the 
swiftness  of  the  stream  below,  occasioned 
such  a  swimming  of  the  head,  that,  I  believe, 
we  were  a  full  hour  in  getting  over ;  but 
having  accomplished  it,  we  sat  us  down  to 
view  and  admire  this  compleat  piece  of 
workmanship  and  ingenuity,  for  such  it 
really  was.  We  could  not  conceive  how  it 
was  possible  for  it  to  be  conveyed  from  one 
mountain  to  the  other,  considering  with 
what  force  the  water  ran  in  this  place, 
which  we  knew  would  make  it  impracticable 
for  men  to  swim  over  with  one  end  of  it, 
nor  could  it  be  done  in  canoes,  or  any  other 
thing  th,a<t  we  could  suppose  to  be  made  use 
of  by  the  Indians ;  for  though  they  are  cer- 
tainly a  people  of  great  dexterity  in  their 
own  way,  yet  we  knew  very  well  they  are 
utter  strangers  to  all  arts  in  use  with  the 
Europeans,  and  others,  on  such  like  occa- 
sions. We  observed  this  bridge  to  be  very 
old  and  decayed,  and  guessed  it  might  have 
hung  there  some  hundreds  of  years,  and,  if 
so,  it  must  have  been  before  the  Spaniards 
entered  the  country;  but,  as  the  people 
here  have  no  use  of  letters,  we  could  never 
come  to  any  certainty  concerning  its  an- 
tiquity. This  we  learned,  however,  by  in- 
quiry made  of  the  natives,  that  it  had  hung 
in  the  manner  we  saw  it,  tm\e  out  of  mm<L» 
and  that  it  had  been  (but  lYiey  Viv^ti  t^cA* 
when)  a  very  publick  road  fox  pas^^ti^eT^^ 


though  now  quite  disused.  I  must  not  for- 
get to  acquaint  the  reader,  that  the  breadth 
of  the  river  under  the  hammock  bridge  (as 
we  called  it)  is  a  full  quarter  of  a  mile."— 
The  Journey  cmd  Adventures  of  Jons  Cock- 
burn. 

IMarveUaua  Water  Tree,} 

"  On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day,  we 
came  out  on  a  large  plain,  where  were  great 
numbers  of  fine  deer,  and  in  the  middle 
stood  a  tree  of  unusual  size,  spreading  its 
branches  over  a  vast  compass  of  ground ; 
curiosity  led  us  up  to  it.  We  had  perceiTcd, 
at  some  distance  off,  the  ground  about  it  to 
be  wet,  at  which  we  began  to  be  somewhat 
surprised,  as  well  knowing  there  had  no 
rain  fallen  for  near  six  months  past,  accord- 
ing to  the  certain  course  of  the  season  in 
that  latitude ;  and  that  it  was  impossible  to 
be  occasioned  by  the  fall  of  dew  on  the  tree 
we  were  convinced,  by  the  8un*s  having 
power  to  exhale  away  moisture  of  that  na- 
ture a  few  minutes  after  his  rising :  at  last, 
to  our  great  amazement  as  well  as  joy,  we 
saw  water  dropping,  or  as  it  were  distilling 
fast  from  the  end  of  every  leaf  of  this  won- 
derful (nor  had  it  been  ambs  if  I  had  said 
miraculous)  tree ;  at  least,  it  was  so  with 
respect  to  us,  who  had  been  labouring  four 
days  through  extreme  heat,  without  receiv- 
ing the  least  moisture,  and  were  now  almost 
expiring  for  the  want  of  it.  We  could  not 
help  looking  on  this  as  liquor  sent  from 
heaven,  to  comfort  and  support  us  under 
our  great  extremity.  We  eatched  what  we 
could  of  it  in  our  hands,  and  drank  verr 
plentifully  of  it ;  and  liked  it  so  well,  that 
we  could  hardly  prevail  with  ourselves  to 
give  over.  A  matter  of  this  nature  could 
not  but  excite  us  to  make  the  strictest  ob- 
servations concerning  it;  and  accordinglT^ 
we  staid  under  the  tree  near  three  hours, 
and  found  we  could  not  fathom  its  body  in 
^ye  times  [  ?  ]  We  observed  the  soil  where 
It  grew  to  be  very  stony;  and  upon  the 
tI\q.^\.  ^TvQ^Yr^  '^^i  ^iWl^d.  «f^berwards  make, 
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Sp&nith  inhabitants,  we  could  not  hear  there 
was  anj  other  such  tree  kuowu  of  through- 
out New  Spain,  nor  perhaps  all  America 
over ;  bat  I  do  not  repreaent  this  aa  a  pro- 
digy in  nature,  because  I  am  not  philosopher 
enough  to  ascribe  any  natural  cause  for  it ; 
the  learned  may,  perhaps,  give  substantial 
reasons  in  nature,  for  what  appeared  to  us  a 
great  and  marvellous  secret." — Ibid. 


{Curiout  Cart/or  the  Springhidt.'] 
AuQDANiKi  seu  nervorum  eonvuUione, 
rheumate  corripluntur  equi,  pedibus 
nequeant.  Tales  Hispani  mi- 
lites  ligatis  fune  pedibus  stemunt ;  illorum 
tibias  liberaliter  permingunt,  calcibusque 
■uis  tundunt  identidcm  ;  solutos  conscen- 
duut,  ac  vel  tergtversantea  ad  cursum  ur- 
gent. DuriuBculuB  hie  curandi  modus,  sed 
brevissimus,  me  inspectante,  admirauteque 
exitum  optatum  habuit." — Dobbizuoffbk, 
vol.  I,  p.  269. 


Arauean  Langtiage. 
"  How  ig  it,"  Hebvab  asks, "  that  a  nation 
which  has  always  been  barbarouB  speaks  a 
dialect  infinitely  more  perfect  than  that  of 
a  nation  which  has  always  been  cultivated  F 
Because  idioms  are  not  of  human  invention, 
and  because  every  nation  speaks  that  which 
God  infused  into  its  prc^nitors  at  Babel." 
—Tom.  2,  p.  108. 


[MmaOaiiu  of  the  VniUd  Staitt,  and  Cowte 
of  th*  AiiMn.] 
"  lit  the  structure  of  the  mountuns  of 
the  United  States,"  says  Voi-mki,  "  a  cir- 
ciuogtance  exists  more  striking  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world,  which  must  singu- 
larly have  increased  the  action  and  varied 
the  movementsof  the  waters.  If  we  atten- 
tively examine  the  land,  or  even  the  ma« 
of  the  country,  we  must  perceive,  that  the 


principal  chains  of  the  AUeghanies,  Blue 
Ridge,  &o.  all  run  in  a  transverse  direction 
to  the  course  of  the  great  rivers ;  and  that 
these  rivers  have  been  forced  to  rupture 
their  mounds  and  break  through  their  ridges, 
in  order  to  make  their  way  to  the  sea  from 
the  bosom  of  the  valleys.  This  is  evident 
in  the  rivers  James,  PolowoiHck,  Susque- 
hannah,  Delaware,  &c.  when  they  issue  into 
the  lower  country." — P.  74. 


{Pleatmt  FoM  of  WaUrt  and  the  Rainbow 
lehen  the  Sun  ihinelhJ} 
"  Tbebe  is  a  brook  which  falleth  from 
the  high  rocks  down,  and  in  falling  dis- 
perseth  itself  into  a  small  rain,  which  is  very 
delightful  in  summer,  because  that  at  the 
foot  of  the  rock  there  are  caves,  wherein 
one  is  covered,  whilst  that  this  rain  falleth 
so  pleasantly ;  and  in  the  cave,  wherein  the 
rain  of  this  brook  falleth,  is  made,  as  it 
were,  as  rainbow  when  the  sun  shineth; 
which  hath  given  me  great  cause  of  admi- 
ration."—  Detcription  of  New  France,  iy 
Db  Mohts. 


[THe  Preparations  in  Death  for  a  Change 
proximate  (c  Life.^ 
"  The  body  of  Tlaltecatzin  was  embalmed 
and  then  arrayed  in  his  royal  robes  and 
seated  on  the  throne,  the  crown  on  a  richly 
wrought  eigle  at  his  feet,  a  tyger  at  his 
head,  and  a  bow  and  arrows  in  his  hand."— 
Tobqdxhava,  vol.  1,  p.  87. 


\^De*cription  of  the  Amhaaador  ofMonle- 

Bbrnal  Diaz  describes  the  embassadors 
of  MonteKuma  to  Campoala  thus,  "  Xraian 
ricas  mantas  labradas,  y  los  bragueros  de 

se  ponian)  ^  (i  tiOQ€iB\-M:\B  1  i-J.aSw  '^n"*' 
atado  en  \».  c&\jw5«^  "3  «*&«■ ™**  ^'*" 


ohendolas  7  mosqueadores  que  lea  traian 
otros  IndioB  como  criados,  y  cada  uno  iin 
bordon  con  un  garavato  en  la  mano." — P. 
31. 


\DeUverance  in  Death, "] 

**  Dbs  qu*im  sauvage  est  mort,  on  Thabille 
le  plus  proprement  qu*il  est  possible,  et  les 
esclaves  de  ses  parens  le  yiennent  pleurer. 
Ni  m^res,  ni  soeurs,  ni  fr^res,  n*en  paroisscnt 
nullement  affligez,  lis  disent  qu*il  est  bien- 
heureux  de  ne  plus  soufirir,  car  ces  bonnes 
gens  crojent,  et  ce  n*est  pas  oik  ils  se  trom- 
pent,  que  la  mort  est  un  passage  k  une 
meilleure  vie.  D^  que  le  mort  est  habillc, 
on  Tassied  sur  une  natte  de  la  meme  maniere 
que  s*il  ^toit  yivant ;  ses  parens  s^asseyant 
autour  de  lui,  chacun  lui  fait  une  harangue 
k  son  tour  ou  on  lui  raconte  tous  ses  ex- 
ploits et  ceux  de  ses  ancetres ;  Torateur  qui 
parle  le  dernier  s'explique  en  ces  termes : 
*  Un  tel,  te  yoilk  assis  ayec  nous,  tu  as  la 
meme  figure  que  nous,  il  ne  te  manque  ni 
bras,  ni  t^te,  ni  jambes.  Cependant,  tu 
cesses  d*etre,  et  tu  commences  k  t*evaporer 
comme  la  fum^e  de  cette  pipe.  Qui  est-ce 
qui  nous  parloit  il  y  a  deux  jours,  ce  n*est 
pas  toi,  car  tu  nous  parlerois  encore ;  il  faut 
done  que  ce  soit  ton  &me  qui  est  k  present 
dans  le  grand  pais  des  dmes  ayec  celles  de 
ndtre  nation.  Ton  corps  que  nous  yoyons 
ici,  sera  dans  six  mois  ce  qu*il  etoit  il  y  a 
deux  cens  ans.  Tu  ne  sens  rien,  tu  ne  con- 
nois  rien,  et  tu  ne  yois  rien,  parceque  tu 
n*es  rien.  Cependant,  par  Tamiti^  que  nous 
portions  k  ton  corps  lors  que  Tesprit  t*ani- 
moit,  nous  te  donnons  des  marques  de  la 
y^n^ation  diie  k  nos  fr^res  et  k  nos  amis.* 

^*  D5s  que  les  harangues  sont  finies  les 
parens  sortent  pour  faire  place  aux  parentes, 
qui  lui  font  les  memes  complimens,  ensuite 
on  Tenferme  yingt  heures  dans  la  Cabane 
des  Morts ;  et  pendant  ce  tems-lk  on  fait 
des  danses  et  des  festins  qui  ne  paroissent 
rien  moins  que  lugubres.  Les  yingt  heures 
6tant  expirees,  ses  esclayes  le  portent  sur 


dans  un  double  cercueil  d*^corce,  dans  lequel 
on  a  eu  la  pr^aution  de  mettre  ses  armes, 
des  pipes,  du  tabac  et  da  bled  d*Inde. 
Pendant  que  ces  esclayes  portent  le  cadayre, 
les  parens  et  les  parentes  danaent  en  Tac- 
compagnant,  et  d*autres  esclayes  se  chargeot 
du  bagage,  dont  les  parens  font  present  an 
mort,  et  le  transportent  sur  son  cercuefl.*" 
— Babom  de  Lahontak,  Nowoeaux  Voyages 
dans  VAmerique  Septenirianale, 


^Aboriginal  American  CradUsJ] 

"  Les  M^res  se  seryent  de  certaines  pe- 
tites  planches  rembourr^  de  coton,  sur 
lesquelles  il  semble  que  leurs  enfans  ayent 
le  dos  colle ;  d*ailleurs  ils  sont  emmaillotez 
k  notre  maniere,  ayec  des  langes  so^tenus 
par  de  petites  bandes  passces  dans  les  trona 
qu*on  fait  k  cdt^  de  ces  planches.  EUes  y 
attachent  aussi  des  cordes  pour  suspendre 
leurs  enfans  k  des  branches  d^arbres,  lors 
qu*elles  ont  quelque  chose  k  fairc,  dans  le 
tems  qu*elles  sont  au  bois.'* — Ibid. 


[^Iroquois  DestructionJi 

**  PouK  ne  point  perdre  de  terns,  Mon''*  de 
Champigni  annon^a  la  rupture  par  un  bar- 
bare  hostility,  n  enyoya  trois  cens  Cana- 
diens  pour  enleyer  deux  yiilages  d*Iroqu(HS, 
yillages  situez  k  sept  ou  huit  lieiies  du  fort 
Les  conquerans  eurent  bien-t^t  exp^e 
Taffaire.  Etant  arriyez  yers  le  soir,  ils 
n*eiu%nt  que  la  peine  de  se  jetter  sur  les 
habitans,  et  ces  pauyres  sauyages  qui  ne 
se  defioient  de  rien  se  yirent  en  meme  tems 
entourez,  saisis  et  liez.  Dans  ce  triste  ^ui- 
page  on  les  conduisit  k  Trontenac.  L*In- 
tendant  leur  y  fit  une  desagreable  r^eption: 
il  ordonna  qu*ils  fussent  attaches  de  file  k 
des  piquets  par  le  cou,  par  les  mains  et  par 
les  pieds.  J*y  yis  ces  enfilades  d*Iroquois 
attachez  comme  je  yous  Tai  marqu^.  Ce 
spectacle  m*attendrit,  et  me  causa  de  Fin- 


dignation.    Ce  qui  me  surprit  le  plus,  ce 
leur  dos  jusqu*au  lieu  oil  on  \e  metsuT  ^fe%\  ^\.<i't\xwCT<£t<5«&^TUonniers  tous  chantans. 


.V 


piquets  de  dix  pieda  de  bauteur,  cT\«ftN^\  ^^^^t^»^^^Q»^^>^^^^K^^.^^^.'«^^^ 
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I^ilwophie  nBtarelle ;  raaia  on  me  dit  que 
c'£toit  uae  costume  ^taljlie  chez  tous  lei 
peoples  du  Canada ;  Ion  qu'ils  sont  prisoD- 
nien  de  guerre,  c'est  par  le  chant  qn'Us 
expriment  leura  plaintes  et  leurs  regrets. 
Cette  m£lodie  dure  nuit  et  jour,  et  leurs 
airs  iont  dee  in  promptu  composez  aur  le 
uhamp  par  la  nature  ou  plfitot  par  le  dou- 
lenr.  Toute  la  lettre  de  leur  muaique  me 
paroisBoit  tort  semfe,  et  j'auroiB  bien  dffie 
Mr.  ndtre  Intendant  de  pouvoir  j  r^pondre 
■olidemeut.  Jugez-en  vous-m^e.  Mon- 
sieur, Toici  lea  parole*  que  cea  infortunei 
rfp^toient  le  plus  souvent,  tous  lea  ferez 
noter  par  tel  musicien  qu'U  vous  plaira; 
pour  les  bien  comprendre,  il  faut  Sfavoir 
que  leg  conqu^rans  des  deux  villages  aToieut 
%org^  lea  Tieillards,  cette  circonstance 
m'etoit  echap^e.  '  Quelle  ingratitude !  quelle 
Bcelerateaae !  quelle  cruaute  I'  s'ecrioient-ilB, 
dang  leurs  lugubres  et  diacordana  concerts, 
'nousn'avonscess^  depuia  la  paix  de  pour  voir 
&  la  subsistBDce  de  ce  fort  par  u6tre  pcche, 
et  par  ndtre  chasse.  Nous  BTons  eorichi 
leK  FraDqois  de  nos  Caetorg,  et  de  noe  autres 
pelleteries,  et  pour  recompense,  on  Tient 
traitreusement  dans  no»  villages  ;  on  mas- 
sacre nos  peres  et  noa  vieillardB ;  on  nous 
fait  esclaves,  et  Ton  nous  tient  dans  une 
posture  ou  Ton  ne  peut  ee  d^fendre  des 
moucherons,  ni  par  cons^uent  attraper  le 
Bomnieil.  On  nous  a  fait  aouSHr  mille  morts 
quand  on  a  vera^  devant  nos  jeux  le  sang 
de  noa  p^ree,  et  si  Ton  nous  conaerve  la  vie, 
c'eat  pour  nous  la  rendre  plus  affreuae  que 
la  mort  meme.  Eat-ce  done  li  cette  na- 
tion dont  tes  J&uites  pi^nent  si  fort  la 
droiture  et  la  bonne  foi  ?  Mais  les  cinq 
villages  auront  soin  de  n6tre  vengeance,  et 
nos  compatriotes  n'oublieront  jamus  I'hor- 
rible  violence  qu'on  noua  fait.'  C'est  la  sub- 
Htance  de  ce  qu'JIs  chantoient." — Ibid. 


l^Extraardinaty   Intlanet  of  Natural  Elo- 
qtieHce,  or,  Columbiu  and  the  Old  3fan  of 
Ctd>a.2 
"  Ab  Columbus  hearde  masse  on  the  shore 

of  Cuba,  there  eune  towu^e  htm  ft  certiune 


govemour,  a  man  of  fourescore  yeares  of 
age,  and  of  great  gravilie,  although  bee 
vere  naked  saving  his  privie  parts.  Hee 
had  a  great  trajne  of  men  waTting  on  him. 
All  the  while  the  pTiesl«  was  at  masse  he 
shewed  himselfe  verj  humble,  and  gave  re- 
verent attendance,  with  grave  and  demure 
countenance.  Wben  the  masse  was  ended, 
hee  presented  to  the  admirall  a  basket  of  the 
fruites  of  hia  countre;,  delivering  the  same 
with  bis  oim  handes,  when  the  admirall 
hadde  gentlely  entertained  him,  desiring 
leave  to  speake,  be  made  an  oration  in  tbe 
presence  of  Didacua  the  interpreter,  to  this 
effect,  '  I  have  bin  advertised  (most  mighty 
prince)  that  you  have  of  late  with  great 
power  subdued  maoj  lands  and  regions, 
hitherto  unknown  to  jou,  and  have  brought 
no  little  feare  upon  all  the  people  and  in- 
habitantes  of  the  same :  the  which  your 
good  fortune  you  shall  beare  with  lease  in- 
solency,  if  you  remember  that  the  soules  of 
men  have  two  journejes  after  they  have 
departed  from  this  body.  The  one,  foule 
and  darke,  prepared  for  such  as  are  injurious 
and  cruell  to  mankinde :  the  other,  pleasant 
and  delectable,  ordained  for  them  which  in 
their  life  time  loved  peace  and  quietness. 
If  therefore  you  acknowledge  yourself  to 
be  mortal,  and  consider  that  every  man 
shall  receive  condigne  rewarJe  or  punish- 
ment for  such  thinges  as  hee  hath  done  in 
this  life,  you  will  wrongfully  hurt  no  man.' 
When  bee  had  saide  these  wordea  and  other 
like,  which  were  declared  to  the  admirall 
by  the  interpretation,  hee  marvelled  at  the 
judgment  of  tbe  naked  olde  man." — Pxtbb 


[Aofurai  Cotamgt  of  the  Miget."] 
Onb  of  the  Migea,  when  the  Spaniards 
threw  him  to  the  dogs  to  be  devoured  alive, 
exulted  with  a  spirit  like  Regner  Lodbrog, 
and  bade  the  dogs  bite  bravely  I  saying  that 
his  countrymen  would  paint  him  in  tbe  skin 
of  a  tyger,  as  a  good  and  brave  ia«xL^-«<cA 
would  tioX  \tftUw3  \ia  Wi,  — 'fts.-».-».-».^>»^  ' 


{Dead  Men  mare  hurtful  than  the  living,  an 
aboriginal  Notion  of  Savage  Tribes.^ 

"  That  we  being  dead  men  were  able  to 
do  them  more  hurt  than  now  we  could  do 
being  alive,  is  an  opinion  very  confidently  at 
this  day  holden  by  the  wisest  among  them, 
and  of  their  old  men ;  as  also  that  they  have 
been  in  the  night,  being  one  hundred  miles 
from  any  of  us,  in  the  air  shot  at,  and  struck 
by  some  men  of  ours,  that  by  sickness  had 
died  among  them ;  and  many  of  them  hold 
opinion,  that  we  be  dead  men  returned  into 
the  world  again,  and  that  we  do  not  remain 
dead  but  for  a  certain  time^  and  that  then 
we  return  again/* — Rai.ph  Lanb,  in  Hak' 
luyt. 


^^^^^^^A^^^^^^^MMA^^^ 


[The  Panches  and  their  Shield  of  Shins.'] 

The  Panches  of  the  N.  Reyno  de  Gra* 
nado  used  a  shield  of  skins,  which  covered 
them  from  head  to  foot,  and  in  this,  as  in  a 
pocket,  they  carried  all  their  arms.  —  Her- 
REBA,  6.  5.  5. 


\^S/V^^^A^^h^S/S/V%AA/VN/N^A 


["  Vincit  Amor  Pa/ria? ."— Virq.] 

The  Biscayans  and  Catalonians  are  said^ 
to  be  the  only  Spaniards  whose  love  of  their 
country  is  not  easily  extingubhed.  Others 
who  emigrate  to  America  rarely  wish  to 
return.  Such  are  the  effects  of  freedom, 
and  of  the  spirit  which  even  the  proud  re- 
membrance of  freedom  preserves. 


[Tlie  Blood  Stone  of  New  SpainJ] 

"  Thet  doo  bring  from  the  new  Spain  a 
stone  of  great  virtue,  called  the  Stone  of  the 
Blood.  The  Blood  Stone  is  a  kind  of  jasper 
of  divers  colours,  somewhat  dark,  full  of 
sprinkles  like  to  blood,  beeing  of  colour 
red :  of  the  which  stones  the  Indians  dooth 
make  oerteyne  Hartes,  both  great  and  small. 

'  F.  DupoNS,  Travel*  in  tH«  Caraccai. 


The  use  thereof  both  there  and  here  is  for 
all  fluxe  of  blood,  and  of  wounds.  The 
stone  must  be  wet  in  cold  water,  and  the 
sick  manne  must  take  him  in  his  right  hand, 
and  from  time  to  time  wet  him  in  cold 
water.  In  this  sort  the  Indians  doe  use 
them.  And  as  touching  the  Indians  they 
have  it  for  certain,  that  touching  the  same 
stone  in  some  part  where  the  blood  runneth, 
that  it  dooth  restrain,  and  in  this  they  have 
great  trust,  for  that  the  effect  hath  been 
seen." — A  Boohe  of  the  Thinges  that  are 
brought  from  the  West  Indies.  Newly  com- 
pyled  by  Doctor  Mon  arbus  of  Seville,  1574, 
translated  out  of  Spanish  by  John  Feamp- 
TON,  1580. 


\ 


[Effects  of  an  Eclipse  on  Indian  Military 

Tactics.] 

^^  On  the  20th  of  June  a  foot  company 
under  Captwi  Daniel  Henchman,  with  a 
troop  under  Captain  Thomas  Prentice,  were 
sent  out  of  Boston  towards  Mount  Hope ; 
it  being  late  in  the  afternoon  before  they 
began  to  march,  the  central  eclipse  of  the 
moon  in  Capricorn  happened  in  the  evening 
before  they  came  up  to  Napensee  river, 
about  twenty  miles  firom  Boston,  which  oc- 
casioned them  to  make  a  halt  for  a  little 
repast,  till  the  moon  recovered  her  light 
again. 

"  Some  melancholy  fanciers  would  not  be 
persuaded,  but  that  the  eclipse  falling  out  at 
that  instant  of  time  was  ominous,  conceiv- 
ing also  that  in  the  centre  of  the  moon  they 
discerned  an  unusual  black  spot,  not  a  little 
resembling  the  scalp  of  an  Indian. 

"  As  some  others  not  long  before  imagined 
they  saw  the  form  of  an  Indian  bow,  account- 
ing that  also  ominous  (although  the  mischief 
following  was  done  with  guns,  not  bows), 
but  the  one  and  other  might  rather  have 
thought  of  what  Marcus  Crassus,  the  Roman 
general,  going  forth  with  an  army  against 
the  Parthians,  once  wisely  replied  to  a  pri- 
N^tXfc  ^^^T^*\.Via.t  would  have  persuaded 
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an  eclipse  of  the  Moon  In  Capricorn,  '  that 
he  was  more  atraiA  of  S^ittarius  than 
Capricomus,'  meaning  the  hitoits  of  the 
Purthians  (accounted  very  good  archers), 
from  whom,  ae  things  then  fell  out,  was  his 
greatest  danger.  Gut  after  the  moon  had 
waded  through  the  dark  shadow  of  the 
earth,  and  borrowed  her  light  again,  bj  the 
help  thereof  the  two  companies  marched 
on."  —  WiLUAu  HnBHAKo's  Narrative  of 
the  Trouble!  teith  the  Indiaiu,  §X- 


llndian  CrueUg.'] 
"  Captaik  Bbkbb,  for  fear  of  the  worst, 
with  thirtj  men,  was  sent  up  to  the  said 
Squaheag,  with  supplies  both  of  men  and 
provision,  to  secure  the  small  garrison  there ; 
but  before  they  came  very  near  to  the  town, 
they  were  set  upon  by  many  hundreds  of 
the  Indians  out  of  the  bushes,  by  a  swamp- 
side,  of  which  Captain  Beers  (who  was 
known  to  fight  valiantly  to  the  very  last) 
with  about  twenty  of  his  men  were  there 
ilain  by  this  sudden  surpriaal ;  the  rest  fly- 
ing back  to  Hadly.  Here  the  barbarous 
villains  shewed  their  rage  and  cruelty  more 
than  ever  before,  cutting  off  the  heads  of 
some  of  the  slain,  and  fixing  them  upon 
poles  near  the  highway;  and  not  only  so, 
but  one,  if  not  more,  was  found  with  a 
chain  hooked  into  his  under  jaw,  and  so 
hung  up  on  the  bough  of  a  tree  C'*  feared 
he  was  bung  up  alive),  by  which  means 
they  thought  to  daunt  and  discourage  any 
that  might  come  to  their  relief,  and  also  to 
terrify  those  that  should  be  spectators  with 
the  beholding  so  ead  an  object:  insomuch 
that  Major  Treal  with  his  company,  going 
up  two  days  after  to  fetch  the  residue  of 
the  garrison,  were  solemnly  affected  with 
that  doleful  sight,  which  made  them  make 
the  more  haste  to  bring  down  the  garrison, 
not  waiting  for  any  opportunity  to  take 
revenge  upon  the  enemy,  having  but  an 
hundred  with  him,  too  few  for  such  a  pur- 
pose. Captain  Appleton  going  up  after 
bim,  met  him   coming  down,   and  would 


willingly  have  persuaded  them  to  have 
turned  back  to  see  if  they  could  have  made 
any  spoil  upon  the  enemy  ;  but  the  greatest 
part  advised  to  the  contrary,  so  that  they 
were  all  forced  to  return  with  what  they 
could  carry  away,  leaving  the  rest  for  a 
booty  to  the  enemy." — Ibid.  p.  39. 


[/ncurWon  of  the  Indian*,  and  Hair-breadlh 

"  Majob  Pinchoji  being  so  full  of  incum* 
brances,  by  reason  of  the  late  spoils  done 
to  himself  and  his  neighbours  at  Spring- 
field, could  not  any  longer  attend  the  ser- 
vice aa  commander  in  chief  as  he  had  done 
before ;  wherefore  being,  according  to 
earnest  request  to  the  counsel,  cased  of  that 
burden.  Captain  Samuel  Appleton  was 
dered  to  succeed  in  taking  tie  charge  of  the 
soldiers  in  these  upper  towns,  by  whose 
courage,  skill,  and  industry,  those  to' 
were  preserved  from  running  the  same : 
with  the  rest,  wholly,  or  in  part,  so  lately 
turned  into  ashes.  For  the  enemy,  growing 
very  confident  by  their  late  successes,  came, 
wiih  all  then- fury,  the  19th  of  October  fol- 
lowing, upon  Hadfield,  hoping  no  less  than 
to  do  the  like  mischief  to  them  they  had 
newly  done  to  Springfield ;  but  according 
to  the  good  providence  of  Almighty  God, 
Major  Treal  was  newly  returned  to  North- 
ampton, Captain  Muselej  and  Captain  Fool 
were  then  garrisoning  the  said  Hadfield, 
and  Captain  Appleton  for  the  tike  end  quar- 
tering at  Hadly,  when  on  the  sudden  seven 
or  eight  hundred  of  the  enemy  came  upon 
the  town  in  all  quarters,  having  first  killed 
or  taken  two  or  three  scouts  belonging  to 
the  town,  and  seven  more  belonging  to  Cap- 
tain Moseley  his  company  ;  but  they  were 
so  well  entertained  on  all  hands,  where  they 
attempted  to  break  in  upon  the  town,  that 
they  found  it  too  hot  for  them.  Major  Ap- 
pleton with  great  courage  defended  one  end 
of  the  town,  andCa^tawil&jwie.'j  wsfeVsw-^iX 

the  olter  «v4  •.  vV»\.  ■Cb^  -^.^^.^l  -fcat^wi- 
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lution  of  the  English  instuntly  beaten  off, 
without  doing  much  harm. 

**  Captain  Appleton*8  serjeant  was  mor- 
tally wounded  by  his  side,  another  bullet 
passing  through  his  hair,  by  that  whisper 
telling  him  that  death  was  very  near,  but 
did  him  no  other  harm.  Night  coming  on, 
it  could  not  be  discerned  what  loss  the 
enemy  sustained,  divers  were  seen  to  fall, 
some  run  through  a  small  river,  others  cast 
their  guns  into  the  water  (it  being  their 
manner  to  venture  as  much  to  recover  the 
dead  bodies  of  their  friends,  as  to  defend 
them  when  alive.)  At  last,  after  the  burn- 
ing of  some  few  bams,  with  some  other 
buildings,  the  enemy  hasted  away  as  fast  as 
they  came  on,  leaving  the  English  to  bless 
God,  who  had  so  mercifully  delivered  them 
from  the  fury  of  their  merciless  foes,  who 
had  in  conceit,  without  doubt,  devoured  all. 
But  this  resolute  and  valiant  repulse  put 
such  a  check  upon  the  pride  of  the  enemy, 
that  they  made  no  attempt  upon  any  of  the 
towns  for  the  present ;  but  winter  drawing 
on,  they  retired  all  of  them  to  their  general 
rendezvous  at  Narhagonset." — Ibid.  p.  43. 


[^Palisadoes  against  the  IndiansJ] 

**  The  English  plantations  about  Hadly 
being  for  the  present  set  a  little  at  liberty 
by  the  Indians  drawing  off,  like  seamen  after 
a  storm,  they  counted  it  the  best  courage 
to  repair  their  tackling  against  another  that 
might  be  next  coming ;  wherefore  the  in- 
habitants concluded  it  the  safer  way  to 
make  a  kind  of  barricado  about  their  towns, 
by  setting  up  palisadoes,  or  cleft  wood 
about  eight  feet  long,  as  it  were  to  break 
the  force  of  any  sudden  assault  which  the 
Indians  might  make  upon  them,  which  coun- 
sel proved  very  successful ;  for  although  it 
be  an  inconsiderable  defence  against  a  war- 
like enemy  that  hath  strength  enough,  and 
confidence  to  besiege  a  place,  yet  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  any  sudden  assault  of  such 
a  timorous  and  barbarous  enemy  aa  tXiea^  ^ 
were ;  for  although  they  did  afterwar^ft  m 


the  spring  break  through  those  palisadoes 
at  Northampton,  yet  as  soon  as  ever  they 
began  to  be  repulsed,  they  saw  themselves 
like  wolves  in  a  pound,  that  they  could  not 
fly  away  at  their  pleasure,  so  as  they  never 
adventured  to  break  through  afterward 
upon  any  of  the  towns  so  secured." — ^Ibid. 
p.  46. 


^^^^^^^^^t^^^^^sy^^^^^^^^^^ 


^Indian  Tactics.'] 

*^  The  whole  number  of  all  our  forces 
being  now  come,  the  want  of  provision,  with 
the  sharpness  of  the  cold,  minded  them  all 
of  expedition,  wherefore  the  very  next  day 
the  whole  body  of  the  Massachusetts  and 
Plymouth  forces  marched  away  to  Petti- 
quam  Scot,  intending  to  engage  the  enemy 
upon  the  first  opportunity  that  next  offered 
itself,  to  the  which  resolutions  those  of  Con- 
necticut presently  consented,  a^  soon  as 
they  met  together,  which  was  about  five 
o*clock  in  the  afternoon :  Builds  house  in- 
tended for  their  general  rendezvous,  being 
unhappily  burnt  down  two  or  three  days 
before,  there  was  no  shelter  left  for  officer 
or  private  soldier,  so  as  they  were  necessi- 
tated to  march  on  toward  the  enemy  through 
snow,  in  a  cold  stormy  evening,  finding  no 
other  defence  all  that  night  save  the  open 
air,  nor  other  covering,  than  a  cold  and 
moist  fleece  of  snow.  Through  all  these 
difficulties  they  marched  j&om  the  break  of 
the  next  day,  December  19th,  till  one 
o^clock  in  the  afternoon,  without  any  fire 
to  warm  them,  or  respite  to  take  any  food, 
save  what  they  could  chew  in  their  march. 
Thus  having  waded  fourteen  or  fifteen  miles 
through  the  country  of  the  old  queen,  or 
Sunke  Squaw  of  Narhagonset,  they  came  at 
one  o^clock  upon  the  edge  of  the  swamp, 
where  their  guide  assured  them,  they  should 
find  Indians  enough  before  night. 

**  Our  forces  chopping  thus  upon  the  seat 
of  the  enemy,  upon  the  sudden,  they  had 
no  time  either  to  draw  up  in  any  order  or 
form  of  battle,  nor  yet  opportunity  to  con- 
cx^V.  'vtWx^  ^"c  Ww  to  assault. 
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Captain  Davenportled  thevan;  Major  Ap- 
pletOD  and  Captain  Oliver  brouglit  up  tlie 
rew  of  the  whole  bodj  ;  but  the  frontiers, 
diaceroing  Indians  in  the  edgeof  theuwanip, 
fired  immediatetj  upon  them,  who  answer- 
ing our  men  in  the  same  language,  retired 
preaentlj  into  the  Hwamp,  our  men  followed 
them  in  amain,  without  stajing  for  the  word 
of  command,  aa  if  orerj  one  were  ambitioua 
who  should  go  first,  never  making  anj  stand 
till  they  came  to  the  sides  of  the  fort,  int« 
which  the  Indians  that  first  fired  upon  them 
betook  tbemselveB.  It  seems,  there  was  but 
one  eatrance  into  the  fort,  though  the  ene- 
my found  many  wajt  to  get  out;  but  nei- 
ther the  English  nor  their  guide  well  knew 
on  which  side  the  entrance  lay,  nor  waa  it 
easy  to  have  made  another ;  wherefore,  the 
good  providence  of  Almighty  God  is  the 
more  to  be  acknowledged,  who,  aa  he  led 
Israel  sometime  by  the  pillar  of  fire,  and 
the  clouil  of  his  presence,  a  right  way 
through  the  wilderness,  so  did  be  dow  di- 
rect our  forces  upon  that  side  of  the  fort 
where  they  might  only  enter,  though  not 
without  the  utmost  danger  and  baxard. 
The  fort  was  rused  upon  a  kind  of  island, 
of  five  or  six  acres  of  rising  land  in  the 
form  of  a  swamp :  the  sides  of  it  were  made 
of  palisades  set  upright,  the  which  was  com- 
passed about  with  a  hedge  about  a  rod  in 
thickness,  through  which  there  was  no  pas- 
sage, unless  they  could  have  fired  a  way 
through,  which  then  they  had  no  time  to 
do. 

"  The  place  where  the  Indians  used  or- 
dinarily to  enter  themselves,  was  over  a 
h>ng  tree  upon  a  place  of  water,  where  but 
one  Diaa  could  enter  at  a  time,  and  which 
was  so  waylaid,  that  they  would  have  been 
cut  off  that  ventured  there.  But 
comer  there  was  a  gap,  made  up  only  with 
a  long  tree,  about  four  or  five  feet  from 
the  ground,  over  which  men  might  easily 
pass;  but  they  had  placed  a  kind  of  block- 
house right  over  against  the  sud  tree,  from 
whence  they  sorely  galled  our  men  that 
first  entered,  as  was  Captain  Davenport,  so 
as  th(^y  that  Srtt  entered  were  forced  pre- 


sently to  retire,  and  fall  upon  their  bellies, 
till  the  fury  of  the  enemy's  shot  was  pretty 
well  spent,  which  some  companies  that  did 
not  discern  the  danger,  not  observing,  lost 
sundry  of  their  men ;  but  at  last,  two  com- 
panies being  brought  up,  besides  the  four 
that  first  marched  up,  they  animated  one 
another  to  make  another  assault;  one  of  the 
commanders  crying  out,  '  They  run,  they 
which  did  so  encourage  the  soldiers, 
that  they  presently  entered  amain.  AtW 
considerable  number  were  well  entered, 
they  presently  beat  the  enemy  out  of  a 
Ponker  on  the  left  hand,  which  did  a  little 
shelter  our  men  from  the  enemy's  shot,  till 
company  came  up,  and  so  by  degrees 
made  up  higher,  first  into  the  middle,  and 
then  into  the  upper  end  of  the  fort,  till  at 
last  they  made  the  enemy  all  retire  from 
their  sconces  and  fortified  places,  leaving 
multitudes  of  their  dead  bodies  upon  tbe 
place.  Connecticut  soldiers  marching  up 
in  the  rear,  being  not  aware  of  the  danger- 
ous passage  over  the  tree,  in  command  of 
tbe  enemy's  block-house,  were  at  their  first 
entrance  many  of  them  shot  down,  although 
they  came  on  with  as  gallant  a  resolution 
as  any  of  the  rest,  under  tbe  conduct  of 
their  wise  and  valiant  leader.  Major  Treal. 
The  brunt  of  battle,  or  danger,  that  day, 
lay  most  upon  the  commanders,  whose  part 
it  was  to  lead  on  their  several  companies  in 
the  very  face  of  death,  or  else  all  had  been 
lost,  so  aa  all  of  them  with  great  valour  and 
resolution  of  mind,  aa  not  at  all  afraid  to 
die  in  so  good  a  cause,  bravely  led  on  their 
men  in  that  deeperat«  assault,  leaving  their 
lives  in  the  place,  as  the  best  testimony  of 
their  valour,  and  of  love  to  tbe  cause  of 
God  and  their  country.  No  less  than  six 
brave  captains  fell  that  day  in  the  assatdt, 
viz.  Captain  Davenport,  Captain  Gardner, 
Captain  Johnson,  of  the  Massachusetts,  be- 
sides Lieutenant  Upsham,  who  died  some 
months  afler  of  his  wounds  received  at  that 
time.  Capt^n  Gollop  also,  and  CaptUD 
Siely,  and  Obtain  Ma^ah«U,'«l<ex^^<»a^<&' 
those  ftisA  \>*swi%ft4.  \js  Cran.xiw.'OaaA  .!jJj3«^ 
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diers  is  much  wrapped  up  in  the  lives  of 

their  commanders,  which  made  them  redou- 
ble their  courage,  and  not  give  back  after 

they  were  entered  a  second  time,  till  they 

had  drawn  out  their  enemies ;  so  as,'  after 

much  blood  and  many  wounds  dealt  on 

both  sides,  the  English,  seeing  their  advan- 
tage, began  to  fire  the  wigwams,  where  was 

supposed  to  be  many  of  the  enemy^s  women 

and  children  destroyed,  by  the  firing  of  at 

least  five  or  six  hundred  of  these  smoky 

cells.  It  is  reported  by  them  that  first  en- 
tered the  Indians*  fort,  that  our  soldiers 

came  upon  them  when  they  were  ready  to 

dress  their  dinner,  but  our  sudden  and  un- 
expected assault  put  them  beside  that  work, 

making  their  Cook-rooms  too  hot  for  them 

at  that  time,  when  they  and  their  Mitchin 

fried  together,  and  probably  some  of  them 

eat  their  supper  in  a  colder  place  that  night, 

most  of  their  provisions,  as  well  as  their 

huts,  being  then  consumed  with  fire  :  and 

those  that  were  left  alive  forced  to  hide 

themselves  in  a  cedar  swamp,  not  far  off, 

where  they  had  nothing  to  conceal  them 

from  the  cold,  but  boughs  of  spruce  and  pine 

trees :   for  after  two  or  three  hours'  fight, 

the  English  became  masters  of  the  place ; 

but  not  judging  it  tenable,  after  they  had 

burnt  all  they  could  set  fire  upon,  they  were 

forced  to  retreat  after  the  day-light  was 

almost  quite  spent,  and  were  necessitated 

to  retire  to  their  quarters  full  fifteen  or  six- 
teen miles  off,  some  say  more,  whither,  with 

their  dead  and  wounded  men,  they  were 

forced  to  march,  a  difficulty  scarce  to  be 

believed,  as  not  to  be  paralleled  almost  in 

any  former  age.  It  is  hard  to  say  who  best 

acquitted  themselves  in  that  day's  service, 

either  the  soldiers,  for  their  manlike  valour 

in  fighting,  or  the  commanders,  for  their 

wisdom  and  courage,  leading  on  in  the  very 

face  of  death.    There  might  one  have  seen 

the  whole  body  of  that  regimental  army,  as 

busy  as  bees  in  a  hive,  some  bravely  fight- 
ing with  the  enemy,  others  haling  off  and 

carrying  awa/  their  dead  and  wounded 
men,  which  I  rather  note,  timt  noiie  m«i.7 
want  the  due  testimony  of  tWir  YaloMX  wi^  \  ^wi  Viafc  xsvasJofex  ^1  ^^  \as8sv^  ^^sc&sso^^  and  (^ 


faithfulness,  though  all  ought  to  say,  *'  Not 
unto  us,  but  unto  thy  Name,  O  Lord,' 
&c. 

"  For  though  there  might  not  be  above 
three  or  four  hundred  at  any  time  within 
the  fort  at  once,  yet  the  rest  in  their  turns 
came  up  to  do  what  the  exigence  of  the  ser- 
vice required,  in  bringing  off  the  dead  and 
wounded  men :  the  major  of  the  Massachu- 
setts regiment,  together  with  Captain  Mose- 
ley,  was  very  serviceable  :  for  by  that  meanFy 
the  fort  being  clear  of  the  dead  bodies,  it 
struck  a  greater  terror  into  the  enemy  to 
sec  but  eight  or  ten  dead  bodies  of  the  Eng- 
lish left,  than  to  meet  with  so  many  wound- 
ed carcases. 

**  The  number  of  the  slain  was  not  then 
known  on  the  enemy's  side,  because  our 
men  were  forced  to  leave  them  on  the 
ground ;  but  our  victory  was  found  after- 
ward to  be  much  more  complete  than  was 
at  first  apprehended ;  for  although  our  loss 
was  very  great,  not  only  because  of  the  des- 
perateness  of  the  attempt  itself,  (in  such  a 
season  of  the  year,  and  at  such  a  distance 
from  our  quarters,  whereby  many  of  our 
wounded  men  perished,  that  might  other- 
wise have  been  preserved,  if  they  had  not 
been  forced  to  march  so  many  miles  on  a 
cold  frosty  night,  before  they   could  be 
drest,)  yet,  the  enemy  lost  so  many  of  their 
principal  fighting  men,  their  provision  also 
was,  by  the  burning  of  their  wigwams,  so 
much  of  it  spoiled  at  the  taking  of  the  fort, 
and  by  surprising  so  much  of  their  corn 
about  at  that  time  also,  that  it  was  the  oc- 
casion of  their  total  ruin  afterwards ;  they 
being  at  that  time  driven  away  from  their 
habitations,  and  put  by  from  planting  that 
next  year,  as  well  as  deprived  of  what  they 
had  in  store  for  the  present  winter.     What 
numbers  of  the  enemy  were  slain  is  uncer- 
tain: it  was  confessed  by  one  Potock,  a 
great  counsellor  among  them,  afterwards 
taken  at  Road-Island,  and  put  to  death  at 
Boston,   the  Indians  lost  seven  hundred 
fighting  men  that  day,  besides  three  hun- 
^T^^  \>\^\.  ^<^d  qC  their  wounds,  the  most  of 
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children,  tbat  periahed  either  hj  fire,  or 
that  were  starred  bj  hunger  aad  cold,  none 
of  them  could  tell.  There  were  above 
eighty  of  the  English  slun,  and  a  hundred 
and  fifty  wounded,  that  recovered  after- 

"  There  were  several  circumstances  in 
this  victory  very  remarkable : — 

"  First,  the  meeting  with  one  Peter,  a 
fugitive  Indian,  fiying  from  the  Narhagon- 
sets,  offered  himself  to  the  service  of  the 
Engtiiih,  and  did  f^thfully  perform  what  he 
promised,  viz.  to  lead  them  to  the  swamp, 
where  the  Indiana  had  seated  themselves 
within  a  fort,  raised  upOD  an  island  of  firm 
earth,  in  the  iDJdst  of  a  swamp,  whither 
none  of  the  English  could  have  piloted 
them  without  his  assistance,  the  place  being 
near  eighteen  miles  from  the  place  where 
they  were  quartered. 

"  Secondly,  their  being,  by  a  special  Pro- 
vidence, directed  to  a  place  where  they 
found  90  easy  entrance,  whicfa,  if  they  had 
missed,  they  could  never  have  made  a  way 
through  the  hedge  with  which  they  had  sur- 
rounded the  palisadoes  of  the  fort,  in  half 

"  Thirdly,  if  they  had  entered  by  the 
way  left  by  the  Indians  for  passage,  they 
might  have  been  cut  off  before  they  could 
have  come  near  their  fortification. 

"  Lastly,  in  directing  their  motion,  to  be- 
gin the  assault  juat  at  the  day  they  did :  for 
if  they  had  deferred  a  day  longer,  there 
fell  such  a  Btorm  of  snow  the  next  day,  that 
they  could  not  have  passed  through  it  in 
divers  weeks  afUr :  and  then  on  a  sudden 
there  fell  such  a  thaw,  that  melted  away 
both  ice  and  snow  ;  so  that  if  they  had  de- 
ferred till  that  time,  they  could  have  found 
no  passage  into  their  fortified  place. 

"  All  which  considerations  put  together, 
make  it  a  signil  favour  of  God,  to  carry 
them  through  so  many  difiiculties  to  accom- 
plish their  desired  end.  For  after  they 
were  retired  to  their  quarters,  but  sixteen 
miles  from  that  place,  there  was  so  great 
want  of  provision,  the  vessels  being  firozen 
in  at  the  harbour  About  Ciq>e  Cod,  that 


should  have  brought  them  relief,  and  the 
froat  and  snow  set  in  so  violently,  that  it  was 
not  possible  for  them,  with  all  the  force  they 
could  make,  (so  many  of  their  ablest  soldiers 
being  killed  and  wounded,)  to  have  made 
another  onset:  but  the  goodness  of  Almighty 
God  was  most  of  all  to  he  admired,  that 
notwithstanding  all  the  hardships  they  bad 
endured  that  winter  in  very  cold  lodgings, 
hard  marches,  scarcity  of  provision,  yet  not 
one  man  was  known  to  die,  by  any  disease 
or  bodily  distemper,  save  them  that  pe- 
rished by  their  wounds." — Ibid.  p.  53. 


[  Cold  Weather  a  good  Besom  to  tweep  the 
Chambtro/tkeAir.} 
"  If  there  had  not  been  so  great  a  dif- 
ference between  the  place  of  the  fight  and 
their  quarters,  and  so  much  cold  attending 
them  in  their  retiring  thereunto,  some  bet- 
ter account  might  have  been  given  of  that 
expedition  than  now  they  are  able  to  do: 
for  a  march  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  miles  is 
too  much  to  breathe  to  a  fresh  soldier,  un- 
less be  were  well  mounted,  but  enough  to 
kill  the  heart  of  them  that  have  been  wea- 
ried with  a  long  and  tedious  fight.  As  for 
the  coldness  of  the  weather,  although  it  be 
a  good  besom  to  sweep  the  chamber  of  the 
air,  (which  might  be  the  reason  why  there 
were  no  more  diseases  among  then),)  yet  it 
is  an  unwelcome  companion  to  wearied,  es- 
pecially to  wounded  men,  in  so  long  a  re- 
treat."—Ibid,  p.  36. 


^Juthaa  Tift,  a  Renegado  EnglithmanJ] 
"  Tab  scouts  brought  in  one  Joshua 
Tift,  a  renegado  Englishman,  of  Provi- 
dence, that  upon  some  discontent  among 
the  neighbours,  bad  turned  Indian,  married 
one  of  the  Indian  squaws,  renounced  his 
religion,  nation,  natural  parents,  all  at  once, 
fighting  against  them.  He  was  taken  W^ 
Captain  Fennet,  ot  ttcnvi.'wi'ie^  ■«>)»,  -^-SsiX 
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Indians  that  were  driving  away  their  cat- 
tle. This  Tift,  being  one  of  the  company, 
was  wounded  in  the  knee,  and  so  was  seized 
by  the  English;  he  had  in  his  habit  con- 
formed to  those  amongst  whom  he  lived. 
After  examination,  he  was  condemned  to 
die  the  death  of  a  traitor.  As  to  his  reli- 
gion, he  was  found  as  ignorant  as  a  heathen, 
which  no  doubt  caused  the  fewer  tears  to 
be  shed  at  his  funeral,  standers  by  being 
unwilling  to  lavish  pity  upon  him  that  had 
divested  himself  of  nature  itself,  as  well  as 
religion,  in  a  time  when  so  much  pity  was 
needed  elsewhere,  and  nothing  left  besides 
wherewith  to  relieve  the  sufferers." — Ibid, 
p.  59. 


lOver-rtding  of  Evil  Propensities.'] 

"  Such  was  the  goodness  of  God  to  these 
poor  captive  women  and  children,  that  they 
found  so  much  favour  in  the  sight  of  their 
enemies,  that  they  offered  no  wrong  to  any 
of  their  persons,  save  what  they  could  not 
help,  being  in  many  wants  themselves.  Nei- 
ther did  they  offer  any  uncivil  carriage  to 
any  of  the  females,  nor  even  attempted  the 
chastity  of  any  of  them,  either  being  re- 
strained of  God,  as  was  Abimelech  of  old, 
or  by  some  accidental  cause,  which  held 
them  from  doing  any  wrong  of  that  kind.** 
Ibid.  p.  61. 


{^Faithfulness  and  Courage  of  the  Christian 

Indians.] 
"  It  is  worth  the  noting,  what  faithful- 
ness and  courage  some  of  the  Christian  In- 
dians, with  the  said  Captain  Pierce,  shewed 
in  the  fight :  one  of  them,  Amos  by  name, 
aft^r  the  Captain  Pierce  was  shot  in  his  leg 
and  thigh,  so  as  he  was  not  able  to  stand 
any  longer,  would  not  leave  him,  but  charg- 
ing his  gun  several  times,  fired  stoutly  upon 
the  enemy,  till  he  saw  that  there  was  no 
possibility  for  him  to  do  any  ftirther  good 
to  Captain  Pierce,  nor  yet  to  sov^  \:^<&^\£ 


this  policy,  perceiving  the  enemy  had  all 
blacked  their  faces,  he  also  stooped  down, 
pulled  out  some  blacking  out  of  a  pouch  be 
carried  with  him,  discoloured  his  face  there- 
with, and  so  making  himself  look  as  like 
Hobamacko  as  any  of  his  enemies,  he 
ran  among  them  a  little  while,  and  was 
taken  for  one  of  themselves,  as  if  he  had 
been  searching  for  the  English,  until  be 
had  an  opportunity  to  escape  away  among 
the  bushes,  therein  imitating  the  cuttle- 
fish, which  when  it  is  pursued,  or  in  dan- 
ger, casteth  out  of  its  body  a  thick  humour, 
as  black  as  ink,  through  which  it  passes 
away  unseen  by  the  pursuers."  —  Ibid,  p. 
65. 


{Politic  Stratagem  of  a  Cape  IndianJ] 

^*  It  is  reported  of  another  of  these  Cape 
Indians,  (friends  to  the  English  at  I^y- 
mouth,)  that  being  pursued  by  one  of  the 
enemies,  he  betook  himself  to  a  great  rock, 
where  he  sheltered  himself  for  awhile :  at 
last  perceiving  that  his  enemy  lay  ready 
with  his  gun  on  the  other  side,  to  discharge 
upon  him,  as  soon  as  he  stirred  never  so 
little  a  way  firom  the  place  where  he  stood, 
in  the  issue  he  thought  of  this  politic  stra- 
tagem :  to  save  himself  and  destroy  his  ene- 
my, (for,  as  Solomon  of  old — 'Wisdom  is 
better  than  weapons  of  war,  * )  he  took  a 
stick  and  hung  his  hat  upon  it,  and  then  by 
degrees  gently  lifted  it  up,  till  he  thought 
it  would  be  seen,  and  so  become  a  fit  mark 
for  the  other  that  watched  to  take  aim  at 
the  hat;  which  our  Christian  Indian  per- 
ceiving, boldly  held  up  his  head,  and  dis- 
chai^ed  his  own  gun  at  the  real  head,  not 
the  hat  of  his  adversary,  whereby  he  shot 
him  dead  upon  the  place,  and  so  had  liberty 
to  march  away  with  the  spoils  of  his  ene- 
my."— Ibid.  p.  65. 


{Subtle  Device  of  the  same  Indians.] 

"  The  like  subtle  device  was  used  by 
if  he  stayed  any  longer,  tihereioTe\ie'aa^\  w^jjOwa  ^"l  ^^  ^%!^'\sk^S)Ax&  «.t  the  same 
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time,  being  one  of  them  that  went  out  with 
Captain  Pierce ;  for  being  in  like  manner 
pursued  b;  one  of  Pbilip'a  Indians,  as  the 
former  was,  be  nimbly  got  behind  the  butt- 
end  of  a  tree  newly  turned  up  by  the  roota, 
which  carried  a  considerable  breadth  of  the 
surface  of  the  earth  along  with  it,  (as  it 
usual  in  those  parts  wliere  the  roots  of  the 
trees  lie  very  flat  in  the  grounds,)  which 
stood  up  above  the  Indian's  height,  only  it 
was  somewhat  too  heavy  to  be  easily  wield- 
ed or  removed:  the  enemy  Indian  lay  with 
his  gun  ready  to  shoot  him  down  upon  his 
first  deserting  his  station ;  but  a  subtle  wit 
taught  our  Christian  Netop  a  better  device, 
for,  boring  thrrugh  this  broad  shield,  he 
discerned  his  enemy,  who  could  not  so  ea- 
sily discern  bim.  A  good  musketeer  need 
never  desire  a  f^rer  mark  to  shoot  at, 
whereupon,  discharging  his  gan,  he  shot 
him  down.  What  can  be  more  just,  than 
that  he  should  be  killed  who  lay  wait  to 
kill  another  man  t 

'  Noque  euim  lex  justior  uUa  est. 
Quam  necis  artifices  arte  perire  ana. ' 

"  Instances  of  this  nature  shew  the  sub- 
tlety and  dexterousness  of  these  natives,  if 
they  were  improved  in  the  use  of  arms :  and 
possibly,  if  some  of  the  English  hadnot  been 
too  shy  in  making  use  of  such  of  them  as 
were  well  affected  to  their  interest,  they  need 
never  havesufiiered  so  much  from  their  ene- 
miea,  it  having  been  found,  upon  late  ex- 
perience, that  many  have  been  proved  not 
only  faithful,  but  very  serviceable  and  help- 
ful to  the  English ;  they  usually  proving 
good  seconds,  though  they  have  not  ordi- 
narily confidence  enough  to  make  the  first 
onset."— Ibid.  p.  66. 


IThe  Indian  Canockel.^ 
"  TaiB  victory  was  the  more  considera- 
ble, in  that  several  of  the  captains  of  the 
enemy  were  either  killed  or  taken ;  among 
whom  was  Canochet,  (who  came  down  to 
get  aeed-eom  to  plant  at  S^uakfaesg.)    He 


was  the  chief  Sachem  of  all  the  Norhagou- 
sets,  the  son  of  Ariautonimoh,  and  the  heir 
of  all  his  father's  pride  and  insolency,  a 
well  as  of  his  malice  against  the  English:  i 
moat  perfidious  villain,  who  had,  the  last 
October,  been  at  Boston,  pretending  1 
make  a  firm  peace  with  the  English,  but 
never  intending  to  keep  one  article  of  it; 
therefore,  as  a  just  reward  of  his  wicked- 
ness, was  he  adjudged  by  those  that  took 
him,  to  die,  which  was  accordingly  put  in 
execution  at  Stonington,  whiiher  he  was 
carried.  There  his  head  being  cutoff,  - 
carried  to  Hartford.  The  Mohegins  and 
Fequods,  that  had  the  honour  to  take  him 
prisoner,  having  the  honour  likewise  of  do- 
ing justice  upon  him,  and  that  by  the  pru- 
dent advice  of  the  English  commanders, 
thereby  the  more  firmly  to  engage  the  said 
Indians  against  the  treacherous  Narhagon- 
sets.  There  are  differing  accounts  about 
the  manner  of  his  taking,  and  by  whom. 
Whether  the  Indians  or  the  English  first 
took  bim,  however,  it  was  sufficient  matter 
of  rejoicing  to  all  the  colonies  of  the  Eng- 
lish, that  the  ring-leader  of  all  this  mis- 
chief, and  great  incendiary  betwixt  the 
Norhagonsets  and  ua,  died  himself  by  that 
sword  of  war  that  he  had  drawn  against 
others."— Ibid.  p.  68. 


iCrueUy,  and  ttt  RettOU.'] 
"  This  assault  of  theirs  was  managed 
with  their  wonted  subtilty  and  barbarous 
cruelty ;  for  they  gtript  the  body  of  him 
whom  they  hod  aliun  in  the  first  onset,  and 
then  cutting  off  his  head,  fixed  it  upon  a 
pole  looking  towards  his  own  home.  The 
corpse  of  the  man  slain  the  week  before, 
they  dug  up  out  of  his  grave,  they  cut  off 
his  head,  and  one  1^,  fixed  them  upon 
poles,  and  stripped  off  hia  winding  sheet. 
An  infant  which  they  found  dead  in  th< 
house  first  surprised,  they  cut  in  pieces 
which  afterwards  they  cmA.  Vi  ■Cos,  v«-ait-  x 
There  were  a\w\A  ^ort-j  i-«^\-a'4>sRiM«fc\ 
burnt  at  l\iat  t\me,\*«v&e»  ofit^x  ViA««^«?- 
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This  desolation  was  followed  bjr  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  town,  and  scattering  of  the 
Inhabitants,  and  removal  of  the  candlestick, 
aft«r  it  had  been  there  seated  above  twelve 
years." — Ibid.  p.  75. 


1^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


[^One-eyed  Monaco^  or.  One-eyed  John."] 

^^  CoNCEBNiNO  the  surprising  of  Groton, 
March  13,  there  was  not  anything  much  more 
material  than  what  is  already  mentioned, 
save  only  the  insolency  of  John  Monoco,  or 
One-eyed  John,  the  chief  captain  of  the  In- 
dians in  that  design,  who  having,  by  a  sudden 
surprisal  early  in  the  morning,  seized  upon 
the  garrison -house,  in  one  end  of  the  town, 
continued  in  it,  plundering  what  was  there 
re^idy  at  hand  all  that  day,  and  at  night,  did 
very  familiarly,  in  appearance,  call  to  our 
Captain  Parker,  that  was  lodged  in  another 
garrison-house,  and  entertained  a  good  deal 
of  discourse  with  him,  whom  he  called  his 
old  neighbour ;  dilating  upon  the  cause  of 
the  war,  and  putting  an  end  to  it  by  a 
friendly  peace :  yet,  oft  mixing  bitter  sar- 
casms, with  several  blasphemous  scoffs  and 
taunts,  at  the  praying  and  worshipping  God 
in  the  meeting-house,  which  he  deridingly 
said  he  had  burned.  Among  other  things 
which  he  boastingly  uttered  that  night,  he 
said  he  burned  Medfield,  (though  it  be  not 
known  whether  he  was  there  personally  pre- 
sent or  no,)  Lancaster,  and  that  he  would 
burn  that  town  of  Groton,  and  the  next 
time  he  would  ChehoiLsford,  Concord,  Wa- 
ter-Town, Cambridge,  Charles-Town,  Rex- 
bury,  Boston  :  adding  at  last,  in  their  dia- 
lect, 'What  me  will,  me  do;'  not  much 
unlike  the  proud  Assyrians  (if  his  power 
had  been  equal  to  his  pride)  sometimes 
threatened  against  Jerusalem  ;  but  was,  by 
the  remarkable  Providence  of  God,  so  con- 
founded within  a  few  months  aft^r,  that  he 
was  bereft  of  his  four  hundred  and  four- 
score, (of  which  he  now  boasted,)  and  only 
with  a  few  more  braggadocios  like  himself. 
Sagamore  Sam,  old  Jethro,  and  the  Saga- 
more  of  Quobaog,  were  taken  by  the  Eng- 


lish,  and  was  seen,  (not  long  before  the 
writing  of  this,)  marching  towards  the  gal- 
lows, through  Boston  streets,  which  he 
threatened  to  bum  at  his  leisure,  with  an 
halter  about  his  neck,  with  which  he  was 
hanged  at  the  town^s  end,  Sept.  26,  in  this 
present  year  1676.  So  let  thine  enemies 
perish,  O  Lord,  and  such  contempt  be 
poured  on  them  all  that  op>en  their  mouths 
to  blaspheme  thy  holy  Name  !** — Ibid.  p. 
76. 


{James,  the  Printer.'] 

*'  Amongst  sundry  that  came  in,  there 
was  one  James,  the  Pointer,  the  superadded 
title  distinguishing  him  from  others  of  that 
name :  who  being  a  notorious  apostate,  that 
had  learnt  so  much  of  the  English,  as  not 
only  to  read  and  write,  but  had  attained 
likewise  some  skill  in  printing,  and  might 
have  attained  more,  (had  he  not,  like  a 
false  villain,  run  away  from  his  master  be- 
fore his  time  was  out^)  he  having  seen  and 
read  the  said  declaration  of  the  English,  did 
venture  himself  upon  the  faith  thereof,  and 
come  to  sue  for  his  life  :  he  affirmed,  with 
others  that  came  along  with  him,  that  more 
Indians  had  died  since  this  war  b^an,  of 
diseases,  such  as  at  other  times  they  used 
not  to  be  acquainted  withal,  than  by  the 
sword  of  the  English." — Ibid.  p.  96. 


IPamham  the  Narhagonset  SachimJ] 

"  The  last  week  m  July,  the  Massachu* 
setts  understanding  that  some  Indians  were 
seen  roving  up  and  down  the  woods  about 
Dedham,  almost  starved  for  want  of  vic- 
tuals, sent  a  small  company  of  soldiers,  with 
about  nine  or  ten  Christian  Indians,  who 
pursued  and  took  fifty  of  the  enemy,  with- 
out any  loss  to  the  English  ;  at  which  time 
also,  a  good  quantity  of  Wampampeag  and 
powder  was  taken  from  the  enemy.  That 
which  increased  this  victory  was  the  slaugh* 
ter  of  Pamham,  who  was  one  of  the  stoutest 
and  most  valuable  Sachim  that  belonged 
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to  the  Narhagoneets,  vbcue  courage  and 
strength  was  so  great,  that  after  he  had 
been  mortallj  wounded  in  the  fight,  »>  as 
hinuelf  could  Dot  stand,  jet  catching  hold 
of  jut  Englishnum  that  bj  accident  came 
near  him,  had  done  him  a  mischief  if  he  had 
not  b«en  preaentlj  rescued  by  one  of  his 
fellows.  Amongst  the  rest  of  the  captives 
at  that  time,  was  one  of  the  same  Pamham's 
sons,  a  verj  likelj  jouth,  and  one  whose 
countenance  would  have  bespoke  fsvour  for 
him,  bad  lie  not  belonged  to  so  bloodj  and 
barbarous  an  Indian  as  his  father  was." — 
Ibid.  p.  100. 


^Sagamore  John.J 

"  Thbbi  iucceues  being  dailj  bmited 
abroad  among  the  Indians,  put  many  of 
them  into  a  trembling  condition,  not  know- 
ing well  how  to  dispose  of  themselTea  :  some 
that  had  been  less  active  in  these  tragedies, 
and  were  rather  led  bj  others  than  anywise 
inclined  to  mischief  themselves,  adventured 
to  submit  themselves,  of  which  number  was 
one  of  Nissnet  Sachims  called  Sagamore 
John,  who  July  27,  came  to  surrender  him- 
self to  the  Governor  and  Council  of  the 
Massachusetts  at  Boston,  btinging  along 
with  him  one  hundred  and  eighty  of  the 
enemy  Indians. 

"  This  John,  that  he  might  the  more  in- 
gratiate himself  with  the  English,  whose 
friendship  he  was  now  willing  to  seek  afler, 
did  by  a  wile  get  into  his  hands  one  Wa- 
toonas,  an  old  malicious  villain,  who  was 
the  first  that  did  any  mischief  within  the 
Massachusettscolony,  July  14, 1675,  bearing 
an  old  grudge  against  them,  as  is  thought, 
for  justice  that  was  done  upon  one  of  his 
sons,  1671,  whose  head  now  stands  upon 
a  pole  near  the  gibbet  where  he  was  hanged 
up;  the  bringing  in  this  delicious  caitiff, 
was  an  hopeful  message  that  it  would  not 
be  long  before  Philip  himself,  the  grand 
villain,  would  in  like  manner  receive  a  just 
reward  of  his  wickedness  and  murders. 

"  Sagamore  John,  that  came  in  July  27, 


affirmed  that  he  had  never  intended  any 
mischief  to  the  English  at  Brookficld  the 
last  year,  (near  whose  village  it  seems  his 
place  was,)  but  that  Philip  coming  one  night 
amongst  them,  he  was  forced,  for  fear  of 
his  life,  to  join  with  them  against  the  Eng- 
lish. Watoonas  also,  when  he  was  brought 
before  the  council,  and  asked  what  he  had 
to  say  for  himself,  confessed  that  be  had 
rightly  deserved  death,  and  could  expect 
no  other;  adding  withal,  if  he  had  taken 
their  counsel  he  had  not  come  to  this ;  for 
he  bad  often  seemed  to  favour  the  praying 
Indians,  and  the  Christian  religion,  but  like 
Simon  Magus,  by  his  aSter  practice,  disco- 
vered quickly  that  he  had  no  part  or  por- 
tion in  that  matter."— Ibid.  p.  101. 


IThe  Fear  thatfeU  upon  the  Indiaru.'] 
"  A  SHALL  party,  July  Slst,  went  out  of 
Bridgewater  upon  discovery,  and  by  provi- 
dence were  directed  to  fall  upon  a  party  of 
Indians  where  Philip  was ;  they  came  up 
with  them,  and  killed  some  of  his  special 
friends :  Philip  himself  was  next  to  his  un- 
cle that  was  shot  down ;  and  had  the  sol- 
dier had  his  choice  which  to  shoot  at,  known 
which  had  been  the  right  bird,  be  might  as 
well  have  taken  him  as  his  uncle  ;  but  it  is 
said  that  he  had  newly  cut  off  bis  hair  that 
he  might  not  be  known.  The  party  that 
did  this  exploit  were  few  in  numbo',  and 
therefore  not  being  able  to  keep  altogether 
close  in  the  rear,  that  cunning  fox  escaped 
away  through  the  bushes  undiscemed  in 
the  rear  of  the  English.  That  which  was 
most  remarkable  in  thu  design,  was  that 
trembling  fear  discerned  to  be  upon  the 
Indians  at  this  time,  insomuch  that  one  of 
them  having  a  gun  in  his  hand  well  laden, 
yet  was  not  able  to  shoot  it  off,  but  suffered 
an  English  soldier  to  come  close  up  to  his 
breast,  and  so  shot  him  down,  the  other  not 
being  able  to  make  any  resistance ;  nor  was 
any  of  the  English  hurt  at  this  time." — 
Ibid.  p.  102. 
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[Captain  Church,  the  Terror  of  the  Indians.'] 

"  Capt.  Chubch,  the  terror  of  the  Indians 
in  Plymouth  colony,  marching  in  pursuit  of 
Philip,  with  but   thirty  Englishmen,  and 
twenty  reconciled  Indians,  took  twenty- 
three  of  the  enemy,  and  the  next  day,  fol- 
lowed them  by  their  tracks,  fell  upon  their 
head  quarters^  and  killed  and  took  about 
130  of  them,  but  with  the  loss  of  one  Eng- 
lishman :  in  this  engagement  God  did  ap- 
pear to  fight  for  the  English  in  a  more  than 
ordinary  manner :  for  the  Indians  by  their 
number,  and  other  advantages  of  the  place, 
were  so  conveniently  provided  that  they 
might  have  made  the  first  shot  at  the  Eng- 
lish, and  done  them  much  damage,  but  one 
of  their  own  countrymen  in  Capt.  Church's 
company,   espying   them,  called   aloud   to 
them  in  their  own  language,  telling  them 
that  if  they  shot  a  gun,  they  were  all  dead 
men  ;  with  which  they  were  so  amazed  that 
they  durst  not  ofier  once  to  fire  at  the 
English,  which  made  the  victory  the  more 
remarkable.     Philip  made  a  very  narrow 
escape  at  that  time,  being  forced  to  leave 
his  treasures,  his  beloved  wife  and  only  son 
to  the  mercy  of  the  English.      '  Skin  for 
skin  :  all  that  a  man  hath  he  will  give  for 
his  life.*      His  ruin  being  thus  gradually 
carried  on,  his  misery  was  not  prevented, 
but  augmented  thereby,  being  himself  made 
acquainted  with  the  sense  and  captivity  of 
his  children,  loss  of  friends,  slaughter  of  his 
subjects,  bereavement  of  all  family  rela- 
tions, and  being  stript  of  all  outward  com- 
forts, before  his  own  life  should  be  taken 
away.    Such  sentence  was  sometime  passed 
upon  Cain,  which  made  him  cry  out,  that 
his  punishment  was  greater  than  he  could 
bear."— Ibid.  p.  102. 


/ 


[Courage  of  Captain  Church,] 

"Upon  Thursday,  July  7th,  Capt. Fuller 
with  Capt.  Church  went  into  Pocasset  to 
seek  after  the  enemy,  or  else  as  occasion 
might  serve,  to  treat  with  these  Indians  at 


Pocasset,  with  whom  Mr.  Church  was  very 
well  acquainted,  alway  holding  good  cor- 
respondence with  them.     Afler  they  had 
spent  that  day,  and  most  of  the  night,  in 
traversing  the   said   Pocasset    Neck,  and 
watching  all  night  in  a  house  which  they 
found  there,  yet  could  hear  no  tidings  of 
any  Indians;   insomuch  that  Capt.  Fuller 
began  to  be  weary  of  his  design :  Mr.  Church 
in  the  meanwhile  assuring  him  that  they 
should  find  Indians  before  it  was  long :  yet 
for  greater  expedition  they  divided  their 
company,  Capt.  Fuller  taking  down  towards 
the  sea  side,  where   it  seems  after  some 
little  skirmishing  with  them,  wherein  one 
man  only  received  a  small  wound,  he  either 
heard  or  saw  too  many  Indians  for  himself 
and  his  company  to  deal  with,  which  made 
him  and  them  betake  themselves  to  a  house 
near  the  water  side,  from  whence  they  were 
fetched  ofi*  by  a  sloop  before  night  to  Rhode 
Island.     Capt.  Church,  (for  so  may  he  well 
be  styled  after  this  time,)  marched  further 
into  the  Neck,  saying  they  should  find  them 
about  a  peas-field  not  far  off.  As  soon  as  ever 
they  came  near  the  said  field,  he  spied  two 
Indians  in  the  peas,  who  also  had  at  the 
same  time  espied  him,  and  presently  making 
some  kind  of  shout,  a  great  number  of  In- 
dians came  about  the  field,  pursuing  the 
said  Capt.  Church  and  his  men  in  great 
numbers  to  the  sea-side :  there  being  not 
above  fifteen  with  Church,  yet  seven  or 
eight  score  of  Indians  pursuing  after  them. 
Now  was  a  fit  time  for  this  young  captain 
and  his  small  company  to  handsel  their 
valour  upon  this  great  rout  of  Indians  pur- 
suing after  them.    But  victory  stands  no 
more  in  the  number  of  soldiers,  than  verity 
in  the  plurality  of  voices:    and  although 
some  of  these  fifteen  had  scarce  courage 
enough  for  themselves,  yet  their  captain 
had  enough  for  himself  and  some  to  spare 
for  his  friends,  which  he  there  had  an  op- 
portunity of  improving  to  the  full. 

"  When  he  saw  the  hearts  of  any  of  hb 
followers  to  fail,  he  would  bid  them  be  of 
good  cheer  and  fight  stoutly,  and  (possiblr 
by  some  divine  impression  upon  his  heart,) 
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Hssured  them  not  a  bullet  of  the  enemj 
shoulii  hurt  nnj  one  of  thero ;  nhich  one  of 
the  conipnnj,  more  dismayed  tban  the  rest, 
could  hardly  believe,  till  he  saw  the  proof 
of  it  in  his  own  person :  for  the  Captain, 
perceiving  the  man  was  not  able  to  fight, 
made  him  gather  rouks  together  for  a  kind 
of  shelter  and  barricade  for  the  rest  that 
must  either  of  necessity  fight  or  fall  by  the 
enemies.  It  chanced  aa  this  faint  hearted 
soldier  had  a  flat  stiine  in  big  arms,  and 
was  carrying  it  to  the  shelter  that  he  was 
making  upon  the  bank,  a  bullet  of  the  ene- 
my was  thus  warded  from  his  body  by 
which  be  muat  else  have  perished,  which 
experience  put  new  life  into  him,  so  as  he 
followed  his  business  very  manfully  after- 
wards, inaomuch  that  they  defended  them- 
selves under  a  small  shelf  hastily  made  up 
ell  that  afternoon,  not  one  being  either 
slain  or  wounded,  yet  it  was  certainly  known 
that  they  killed  at  least  fifteen  of  the  ene- 
mies, and  at  the  last,  when  thev  had  spent 
all  their  ammunition,  and  made  their  guns 
unserviceable  by  often  firing,  they  were 
fetched  off  by  Capt.  Goldiiig'a  sloop,  and 
carried  safe  to  Rhode  Island,  in  spite  of  all 
his  enemies.  Yea,  such  was  the  bold  and 
undaunted  courage  of  this  champion,  Capt. 
Church,  that  he  was  not  willing  to  leave 
any  token  behind  of  their  flying  for  want  of 
courage,  that  in  the  face  of  his  enemies  he 
went  back  to  fetch  his  hat,  which  he  bad 
left  at  a  spring,  whither  the  extreme  heat 
of  the  weather,  and  his  labours  in  Ggbting 
bad  caused  him  to  repair  for  the  quenching 
of  his  thirst  an  hour  or  two  before." 


ISquau)  Sackim  of  Pocagtet.} 
"  This  bloody  wretch  hath  one  week  or 
two  more  to  live,  an  object  of  pity,  but  a 
spectacle  of  Divine  vengeance;  his  own  fol- 
lowers beginning  now  to  plot  against  his 
life  to  make  the  better  terms  for  their  own, 
as  they  did  also  seek  to  betray  Squaw  Sa- 
chim  of  Pocasset,  Philip's  near  kinswoman 
and  confederate.    For,  —  August  6.    An 


Indian  willing  to  shift  for  himself,  (led  to 
Taunton,  offering  to  lead  any  of  the  English 
that  would  follow  him  to  a  party  of  Indians, 
which  they  might  easily  apprehend ;  which 
twenty  attempted,  and  accordingly  seized 
the  whole  company,  to  the  number  of  twen- 
ty-six, all  but  tbat  Sachim  Sijuaw  herself, 
who  intending  to  make  an  escape  from  the 
danger,  attempted  to  get  over  a, river  or 
arm  of  the  sea,  near  by,  upon  a  raft  or  some 
pieces  of  broken  wood :  but  whether  tired 
and  spent  with  swimming,  or  starved  with 
cold  and  hunger,  she  was  found  stark  naked 
in  Metapoiset,  not  far  from  the  water  aide, 
which  made  some  think  that  she  was  first 
half  drowned,  and  so  ended  her  wretched 
life  just  in  that  place  where  the  yeai-  before 
she  had  helped  Philip  to  make  his  escape : 
her  head  being  cut  off  and  set  upon  a  pole 
in  Taunton,  wna  known  by  some  Indians 
then  prisoners,  which  set  them  into  an  hor- 
rible lamentation ;  but  such  was  tbe  righte- 
ous hand  of  God,  in  bringing  at  the  last 
that  misehief  upon  themselves,  which  they 
had  without  cause  thus  long  acted  against 
others."— Ibid.  p.  103. 


IThe  Dealh  of  Philip.] 
"  Philip,  like  a  salvage  and  wild  beast, 
having  been  hunted  by  the  enemy's  forces 
through  the  woods,  above  a  hundred  miles 
backwards  and  forwards,  at  last  was  driven 
on  to  his  own  den,  upon  Mount  Mope,  where, 
retiring  himseir,withafew  of  hisbeat  friends, 
he  fled  into  a  swamp  which  proved  but  a 
prison  to  keep  him  fast,  till  the  messenger 
of  death  came  by  Divine  permission  to  exe- 
cute vengeance  upon  him,  which  was  thus 
accomplished. 

"  Such  had  been  his  inveterate  malice 
and  wickedness  agiunst  tbe  English,  that 
despairing  of  mercy  from  them,  he  could 
not  bear  that  any  thing  should  be  suggested 
to  him  about  a  peace,  insomuch  as  he  canned 
one  of  his  confederates  to  be  killed,  for 
propounding  an  expedient  for  peace ;  which 
so  provoked  some  of  the  i;Qni\|«.w^  ,i»A.  iii\.a- 
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gether  so  desperate  as  himself,  that  one  of 
them  (being  near  of  kin  to  him  that  was 
killed)  fled  to  Rhode  Island,  whither  that 
active  champion  Captain  Church  was  newly 
retired  to  recruit  his  men  for  a  little  time, 
(being  much  tired  with  hard  marching  all 
that  week)  informing  them  that  Philip  was 
fled  to  a  swamp  in  Mount  Hope,  whither  he 
would  undertake  to  lead  them  to  him.  This 
was  welcome  news,  and  the  best  cordial  for 
such  martial  spirits :  whereupon  he  imme- 
diately, with  a  small  company  of  men,  part 
English  and  part  Indians,  began  another 
march  which  should  prove  fatal  to  Philip, 
and  end  that  controversy  betwixt  the  Eng- 
lish and  him,  for  coming  very  early  to  the 
side  of  the  swamp,  his  soldiers  began  pre- 
sently to  surround  it,  and  whether  the  devil 
appeared  to  him  in  a  dream  that  night,  as 
he  did  unto  Saul,  foreboding  his  tragical 
end,  I  know  not,  as  he  attempted  to  make  his 
way  out  of  the  swamp,  he  was  shot  through 
the  heart  by  an  Indian  of  his  own  nation,  who, 
as  is  said,  kept  himself  in  a  neutrality  until 
this  time,  but  now  had  the  casting  vote  in 
his  own  power,  by  which  he  determined  the 
quarrel  that  had  held  so  long  in  suspense ; 
in  him  is  fulfilled  what  was  said  of  the  pro- 
phet, *"  Wo  to  thee  that  spoilest,  and  wast 
not  spoiled,  and  dealest  treacherously,  and 
they  dealt  not  treacherously  with  thee,  when 
thou  shalt  cease  to  spoil,  thou  shalt  be  spoil- 
ed :  and  when  thou  shalt  make  an  end  to 
deal  treacherously,  they  shall  deal  treache- 
rously with  thee.*     Isaiah  xxxiii.  1. 

"  With  Philip  at  this  time  fell  five  of  his 
truest  followers,  of  whom  one  was  said  to 
be  the  son  of  his  chief  captain,  and  had  shot 
the  first  gun  at  the  English  the  year  before. 
This  was  done  August  12,  1676,  a  remark- 
able instance  of  Divine  favour  to  the  colony 
of  Pllmouth,  who  had  for  their  former  suc- 
cesses, appointed  the  17th  day  of  August 
following,  to  be  kept  as  a  day  of  solemn 
thanksgiving  to  Almighty  God." — Ibid.  p. 
104. 


/ 


IThe  Alderman  of  Sahanet, — the  Friend  of 
the  English,  and  the  Murderer  of  Philip.'] 

**  At  the  swamp  when  Philip  was  slaio, 
Capt.  Church  appointed  an  Englishman  and 
an  Indian,  to  stand  at  such  a  place  of  the 
swamp,  where  it  happened  that  Philip  was 
breaking  away ;  the  morning  being  wet  and 
rainy,  the  Englishman's  gun  would  not  fire, 
the  Indian  having  an  old  musket  with  a 
large  touch-hole,  it  took  fire  the  more  rea- 
dily, with  which  Philip  was  despatched, 
the  bullet  passing  directly  through  his  heart, 
where  Joab  thrust  his  darts  into  rebellious 
Absalom. 

"  Thus  did  Divine  vengeance  retaliate 
upon  this  notorious  traitor,  that  had  against 
his  league  and  covenant,  risen  up  against 
the  Government  of  Plimouth,  to  raise  up 
against  him  one  of  his  own  people,  or  one 
that  was  in  league  with  him  aa  he  was  with 
the  English :  the  Indian  that  did  this  exe- 
cution was  called  Alderman  of  Sahonet, 
that  had  never  done  any  act  of  hostility 
against  the  English.** — Ibid.  p.  106. 


^^VN^^^W^^^^^«^A^^k^^^^^ 


IPhUip's  Captain — TespequinJ] 

*^  The  next  noted  captain  of  Philip's  In- 
dians, was  one  called  Tcspequin,  a  noto- 
rious villain,  next  to  Philip ;  he  was  called 
the  black  Sachim*s  son :  it  was  this  Tespe- 
quin  that  burnt  so  many  houses  in  Plymouth 
lately.  Capt.  Church  with  his  company 
was  in  pursuit  of  him  in  September  last 
two  days  before  he  could  get  near  him,  at 
the  last,  on  the  third  day,  they  found  the 
track  made  by  the  said  Tespequin*s  party 
as  they  went  to  fetch  apples  from  the  Eng- 
lish orchards :  this  was  something,  a  blind 
track,  therefore  they  were  forced  to  take 
up  their  quarters  that  night  without  disco- 
vering any  place  of  their  rendezvous.  The 
next  morning,  about  nine  o'clock  they  came 
to  their  first  rendezvous,  from  whence  they 
were  newly  gone ;  at  one  o'clock  they  came 
to  the  second,  and  missing  them  there,  they 
soon  afler  came  to  the  third  track,  wherein 
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afl«r  tbej  had  inarched  awhile,  they  per- 
ceiTed  they  grew  very  near  them,  by  the 
crying  of  a  child  which  they  heard. 

"  The  place  was  near  Lakeerbom,  upon 
Pocasaet  neck,  so  full  of  bushea  that  a.  man 
could  not  see  a  rod  before  him :  Capt. 
Church  ordered  his  men  to  march  up  toge- 
ther in  one  rank,  because  he  discovered  the 
Indians  were  lud  in  one  range  by  several 
fires,  so  that  by  that  time  they  all  came  up 
into  an  even  rank  pretty  near  together, 
within  a  few  yards  of  them,  as  be  had  ap- 
pointed, they  all  rushed  altogether  in  upon 
them  and  catched  bold  of  them,  not  suffering 
any  to  escape,  there  being  about  fifty  of 
them  in  all.  Tespequin's  wife  and  children 
were  there,  but  himself  was  absent,  as  also 
one  Jacob,  and  a  girl  that  belonged  to  that 
company.  The  Captain's  leisure  would  not 
serve  bim  to  wait  till  tbey  came  in,  (though 
the  Indiana  said  they  might  come  in  that 
night,)  wherefore  he  thought  upon  this  pro- 
ject, lo  leave  two  old  squaws  upon  the 
place  with  victuals,  and  bid  them  tell  Tes- 
pequin,  that  he  should  be  his  captaia  over 
his  Indians  if  he  were  found  so  stout  a  man 
as  tbey  reported  him  to  be,  for  the  Indian 
had  said  that  Tespequin  could  not  be  pierced 
by  a  bullet,  for,  said  tbey,  he  was  shot 
twice,  but  the  bullets  glanced  by  hini,  and 
could  not  hurt  bim.  Thus  the  Captain 
marched  away  with  his  booty,  leaving  his 
trap  behind  him  to  take  the  rest ;  the  next 
morning  he  came  to  see  what  his  trap  had 
catched,  there  be  found  Jacob  aforesaid  (a 
notorioiu  wretch)  and  the  girl  he  missed 
before,  but  not  Tespequin.  But  within  a 
day  or  two  after,  the  said  Tespequin,  upon 
the  hope  of  being  made  a  captain  under 
Capt.  Church,  came  after  some  of  the  com- 
pany, and  submitted  himself  in  the  Captain's 
absence,  and  was  sent  to  Plimouth,  but 
upon  trial  (which  was  the  condition  on  which 
his  being  promised  a  captain's  place  under 
Capt.  Church  did  depend)  he  was  found 
penetrable  by  the  English  guns,  for  be  fell 
down  on  the  first  shot,  and  thereby  received 
the  just  reward  of  his  former  wickedness." 
—Ibid.  p.  107. 


[7%«  Peqaadt  and  the  Narhagaamtt.} 
"  The  Fequods  perceiving  that  they  had 
by  many  late  injuries  and  outrages,  drawn 
upon  themselves  the  hatred  of  all  the  Eng- 
lish, as  well  as  of  their  own  people  by  former 
wrongs,  and  distrusting  their  own  ability 
to  d^  with  them  all  at  once,  did  at  the 
last,  by  all  subtle  insinuations  and  persua- 
sions, try  to  make  peace  with  the  Nurha- 
gonsets,  using  such  arguments  as  to  right 
reason  seemed  not  only  pregnant  to  the 
purpose,  but  also  (if  revenge,  that  bewitch- 
ing and  pleasing  passion  of  man's  mind, 
holh  not  blinded  their  eyes,)  most  cogent 
and  invincible.  But  tbey  were  by  the  good 
providence  of  God  withheld  from  embracing 
those  counsels,  which  might  otherwise  have 
proved  most  pernicious  to  the  English :  viz. 
That  the  English  were  strangers,  and  began 
to  overspread  the  country,  the  which  would 
soon  be  possessed  by  them  to  the  depriving 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  their  right,  if 
they  were  not  timely  prevented ;  and  that 
the  Narhagonsets  would  but  make  way  for 
their  own  ruin  by  helping  to  destroy  the 
Fequods  ;  for  after  themselves  are  subdued, 
it  would  not  be  long  ere  the  Narhogonscta 
would  in  the  next  place  be  rooted  out  like- 
wise. ^Vhereas,  if  they  would  but  join  to- 
gether against  the  English,  they  could  de- 
monstrate how  the  English  might  easily  be 
destroyed,  or  forced  to  leave  the  country, 
and  thatwithout  any  danger  to  themselves; 
telling  them  also  that  they  never  need  come 
to  any  open  battles,  they  might  destroy 
them  only  by  firing  their  houses,  and  kil- 
ling their  cattle,  and  lying  in  wait  for  them 
as  they  went  out  about  their  ordinary  oc- 
casions ;  which  course,  if  it  were  pursued, 
they  said,  their  new  and  unwelcome  neigh- 
bours could  not  long  subsist,  but  would 
either  be  starved  with  hunger  and  cold,  or 
forced  to  forsake  the  country.  Machiavel 
himself,  if  he  had  set  in  counsel  among 
them  could  not  have  insinuated  stronger 
reasons  to  have  persuaded  them  to  a  peace. 
It  is  said,  that  so  much  reason  was  appre- 
hended in  these  motives,  that  the  Natha^v.- 
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sets  were  once  wavering,  and  were  almost 
persuaded  to  yield  to  their  advice,  and  join 
against  the  £nglish — but  when  they  con- 
sidered what  an  advantage  they  had  put 
into  their  hands  by  the  strength  and  favour 
of  the  English,  to  take  a  full  revenge  of 
their  former  injuries  upon  their  inveterate 
enemies :  the  thought  of  that  was  so  sweet 
that  it  turned  the  scale  against  all  other 
considerations  whatsoever." — Ibid.  p.  121. 


^i^S/S^^^^^W^'S^^^^^^^^^V^M* 


I 


ISurprisal  of  the  Toum  of  MedfieldJ] 

"  The  surprisal  of  this  Medfield  in  re- 
gard of  some  remarkable  circumstances  it 
was  attended  with,  is  not  unworthy  the 
more  particular  relating  the  manner  there- 
of. The  loss  of  Lancaster  had  sufficiently 
awakened  and  alarmed  the  neighbouring 
villages,  all  to  stand  upon  their  guard ;  and 
some  had  obtained  garrison  soldiers  for 
their  greater  security,  as  was  the  case  with 
the  town  of  Medfield,  within  twenty-two 
miles  of  Boston.  And  at  that  time  were 
lodged  therein  several  garrison  soldiers,  be- 
sides the  inhabitants,  yet  being  billeted  up 
and  down  in  all  quarters  of  the  town,  could 
not  be  gathered  together  till  a  great  part  of 
the  town  was  set  on  fire,  and  many  of  the 
inhabitants  slain,  which  how  it  could  be 
effected,  is  strange  to  believe.  But  most 
of  those  inland  plantations  being  overrun 
with  young  wood,  (the  inhabitants  being 
everjrwhere  apt  to  engross  more  land  into 
their  hands  than  they  were  able  to  subdue,) 
as  if  they  were  seated  in  the  heap  of  bushes, 
their  enemies  took  the  advantage  thereof, 
and  secretly,  over  night,  convened  them- 
selves round  about  the  town,  some  getting 
under  the  sides  of  the  bams  and  fences  of 
their  orchards,  as  is  supposed,  where  they 
lay  hid  under  that  covert  till  break  of  day, 
when  they  suddenly  set  upon  sundry  houses, 
shooting  them  that  came  first  out  of  their 
houses,  and  then  fired  them,  especially  those 
houses  where  the  inhabitants  were  repaired 
to  garrisons,  were  fit  for  the  purpose :  some 
were  killed  as  they  attempted  to  fly  to  their 
neighbours   for   shelter :    some  were  only 


wounded,  and  some  taken  alive  and  carried 
captive :  in  some  houses  the  husband  run- 
ning away  with  one  child,  the  wife  with 
another,  of  whom  the  one  was  killed,  the 
other  escaped ;  they  began  at  the  east  end 
of  the  town,  where  they  fired  the  house  of 
one  Samuel  Morse,  that  seems  to  have  been 
a  signal  to  the  rest  to  fall  on  in  other  parts: 
most  of  the  houses  in  the  west,  or  south- 
ward end  of  the  town  being  soon  burnt 
down :  and  generally  when  they  burnt  any 
outhouses,  the  cattle  in  them  were  burnt 
also.  Two  mills,  belonging  to  the  town 
also:  a  poor  old  man  of  near  a  hundred 
years  old,  was  burnt  in  one  of  the  houses 
that  were  consumed  by  fire.  The  lieute- 
nant of  the  town,  Adams  by  name,  was 
shot  down  by  his  own  door,  and  his  wife 
mortally  wounded  by  a  gun  fired  afterward 
accidentally  in  the  house.  Ailer  the  burn- 
ing of  forty  or  fifly  houses  and  bams,  the 
cannibals  were  frighted  away  out  of  the 
town,  over  a  stone  bridge  that  lies  upon  the 
Charles  river,  by  the  shooting  of  a  piece  of 
ordnance  two  or  three  times  :  when  they 
had  passed  over  the  bridge  they  fired  one 
end  thereof,  to  hinder  our  men  from  pur- 
suing them  ;  they  were  thought  to  be  about 
five  hundred.  There  were  slain,  and  mor- 
tally wounded,  seventeen  or  eighteen  per- 
sons, besides  others  dangerously  hurt. 

^'  The  loss  sustained  by  the  inhabitants 
amounted  to  above  2000  pounds.  This 
mercy  was  observed  in  this  providence,  that 
never  a  garrison  house  was  lost  in  this  sur- 
prisal, nor  any  of  the  principal  dwellings : 
so  as  the  chiefest  and  best  of  their  buildings 
escaped  the  fury  of  the  enemy,  who,  as  they 
passed  the  bridge  left  this  writing  behind 
them,  expressing  something  to  this  purpose, 
that  we  had  provoked  them  to  wrath,  and  that 
they  would  fight  with  us  this  twenty  years, 
(but  they  fell  short  of  their  expectation  by 
nineteen,)  adding  also,  that  they  had  no- 
thing to  lose,  whereas  we  had  houses,  bams, 
and  corn;  these  were  some  of  the  bold 
threats  used  by  the  barbarous  crew,  but 
their  rage  shall  proceed  no  further  than  the 
counsel  of  God  had  determined.    The  week 
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before  waa  heard  a  very  hideous  cry  of  a 
kennel  of  wolves  round  the  town,  which 
ed  some  of  the  inhabitants,  and  was 
looked  upon  b;  divers  as  an  ominous  pre- 
saging of  this  foUowing  catamitj." — Ibid. 


IMaitatoit,  and  the  Religion  of  hu  Fore- 
/ott*r..] 
"  The  colonists  at  Fljrmouth  made  a 
treatj  within  three  months  after  their  first 
landing,  with  Maasasoit,  the  chief  Sachim 
of  all  that  side  of  the  country.  He  renewed 
a  little  before  his  death,  and  brought  his 
o  sons  who  had  received  the  names  of 
Alexander  and  Philip,  to  the  English,  de- 
siring that  there  might  be  love  and  amitj 
afler  his  death,  between  his  sons  and  them, 
•8  there  bad  been  betwixt  himself  and  them 
brmer  times:  yet  it  is  verj  remarkable 
that  this  Massasoit,  called  slso  Woosanie- 
quen,  (how  much  soever  he  affected  the 
English,)  yet  was  never  in  the  least  degree 
any  ways  well  affected  to  the  religion  of 
the  English,  but  would  in  his  last  treaty 
with  bis  neighbours  at  Plymouth,  when  they 
were  with  hiu  about  purchasing  some  land 
at  Siranzy,  have  had  them  engaged  never 
to  attempt  to  draw  away  any  of  liis  people 
from  their  dd  Pagan  superstition  and  de- 
vilish idolatry,  to  the  Christian  religion, 
and  did  much  insist  upon  it,  till  he  saw  the 
English  were  resolved  never  t«  make  any 
treaty  with  him  more  upon  that  account ; 
which  when  he  discerned,  he  did  not  further 
urge  it :  but  that  was  a  bad  omen,  that  not- 
withstanding whatever  his  humanity  were 
to  the  English,  as  they  were  strangers,  (for 
indeed  they  had  repaid  his  former  kindness 
to  them,  by  protecting  him  alterwards 
ogunst  the  insolencies  of  the  Narhagonsets,)  ' 
he  manifested  no  small  displacency  of  spirit 
agunst  them,  as  the j  were  Christiaus :  which 
in  was  evident  more  in  his  son  that  suc- 
ceeded him,  and  all  his  people,  insomuch 
that  some  discerning  persons  of  that  juris- 
diction have  feared  that  that  nation  of  In- 
dians would  all  be  rooted  out,  as  it  is  since 
come  to  pass." — Ibid. 


IPatiaconaway't  Addreu  and  Adriee.} 
"  Nor  is  it  unworthy  the  relation,  what 
a  person  of  quality  amongst  us  hath  of  late 
affirmed,  one  being  much  conversant  with 
the  Indians  about  Marimack  river,  being. 
Anno  1660,  invited  by  some  Sagamores  or 
Sachime  to  a  great  dance,  (which  solemni- 
ties are  the  times  they  make  use  of  to  tell 
their  stories,  and  convey  the  knowledge  of 
forepast  and  most  memorable  things  to  pos- 
terity). Passaconaway  the  great  Sachim  of 
the  country,  intending  at  that  time  to  make 
his  last  and  farewell  speech  to  his  children 
and  people,  that  were  tien  all  gathered  to- 
gether, he  addressed  himself  to  them  in  this 

"  '  I  am  now  going  the  way  of  all  flesh, 
or  ready  to  die,  and  not  likely  to  see  you  all 
met  together  any  more ;  I  will  now  leave 
this  word  of  counsel  with  you,  that  you  take 
lieed  how  you  quarrel  with  the  English ; 
fur  though  yuu  may  do  them  much  mischief, 
yet  assuredly  you  will  all  be  destroyed  and 
rooted  off  the  earth  if  you  do ;  for,'  said  he, 
'  I  WB9  as  much  on  enciuy  to  the  English  at 
their  first  coming  into  these  parts,  as  any 
one  whatsoever,  and  did  try  all  means  pos- 
sible to  destroy  them,  at  least  to  have  pre- 
vented their  sitting  down  here,  but  I  could 
no  way  affect  it :  (It  is  to  be  noted  this 
PosBoconaway  was  the  most  noted  Pawaw 
and  Sorcerer  in  oil  the  country :)  therefore 
I  advise  never  to  contend  with  the  English, 
nor  make  war  upon  them.'  And  accordingly 
his  eldest  son,  Wannaloncy  by  name,  as 
soon  as  he  perceived  that  the  Indians  were 
up  in  arms,  he  withdrew  himself  into  some 
remote  place,  that  he  might  not  be  hurt  by 
the   English,  or  the  enemies  be  hurt  by 

"  This  passage  was  thought  proper  to  be 
inserted  here,  it  having  so  near  an  agree- 
ment with  the  former,  intimating  some  secret 
awe  of  God  upon  the  hearts  of  some  of  the 
principal  amongst  them,  that  they  durst  not 
hurt  the  English,  although  they  show  no 
good  affection  to  their  religion ;  wherein  they 
seem  not  a  little  to  imilate  Baloanv,  -s"!*..,  '\ 
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whatever  he  uttered  when  he  was  under  the 
influence  of  divine  illumination,  yet  when 
left  to  himself,  was  as  bad  an  enemy  to  the 
Israel  of  God  as  ever  before." — Ibid. 


IThe  Death  of  the  Indian  Chief,  Alexander.^ 

"  After  the  death  of  this  Woosamequen, 
his  eldest  son  succeeded  him  about  twenty 
years  since,  Alexander  by  name,  who  not- 
withstanding the  league  he  had  entered  into 
with  the  English,  together  with  his  father, 
in  the  year  1639,  had  neither  affection  to 
the  Englishmen's  persons,  nor  yet  to  their 
religion,  but  had  been  plotting  with  the 
Narhagonsets  to  rise  against  the  English : 
at  which  the  Governor  and  Council  of  Ply- 
mouth being  informed,  they  presently  sent 
for  him,  to  bring  him  to  Court :  the  person 
to  whom  that  service  was  committed,  was  a 
prudent  and  resolute  gentleman,  the  pre- 
sent Governor  of  the  said  colony,  who  was 
neither  afraid  of  danger,  nor  yet  willing  to 
delay  in  a  matter  of  that  moment ;  he  forth- 
with took  eight  or  ten  stout  men  with  him, 
well  armed,  intended  to  have  gone  to  the 
said  Alexander's  dwelling,  distant  at  least 
forty  miles  from  the  Governor's  house ;  but 
by  a  good  providence  he  found  him  whom 
he  went  to  seek  at  an  hunting-house  within 
six  miles  of  the  English  towns,  where  the 
said  Alexander,  with  about  eighty  men, 
were  newly  come  in  from  hunting,  and  had 
left  their  guns  without  doors,  which  Major 
Winslow  with  his  small  company  wisely 
seized,  and  conveyed  away,  and  then  went 
into  the  wigwam,  and  demanded  Alexander 
to  go  along  with  him  before  the  Governor, 
at  which  message  he  was  much  appalled; 
but  being  told  by  the  undaunted  messen- 
ger, that  if  he  stirred  or  refused  to  go,  he 
was  a  dead  man,  he  was  by  one  of  his  chief 
counsellors,  in  whose  advice  he  most  con- 
fided, persuaded  him  to  go  along  to  the 
Governor's  house :  but  such  was  the  pride 
and  indignation  of  his  spirit,  that  the  very 
surprisal  of  him  so  raised  his  choler  and  in- 
dignation, that  it  put  him  into  a  fever, 
which,  notwithstanding  all  possible  means 


that  could  be  used,  seemed  mortal ;  where- 
upon, rntreating  those  who  held  him  pri- 
soner, that  he  might  have  liberty  to  re- 
turn home,  promising  to  return  again  if  he 
recovered,  and  to  send  his  son  as  hostage 
till  he  could  do  so;  on  that  consideration 
he  was  fairly  dismissed,  but  died  before  he 
could  get  half  way  home. 

"  Here  let  it  be  observed,  that  although 
some  have  taken  up  false  reports,  as  if  the 
English  had  compelled  him  to  go  faster  and 
farther  than  he  was  able,  and  so  fell  into  a 
fever :  or,  as  if  he  were  not  used  well  by 
the  physician  that  looked  to  him  while  he 
was  with  the  English,  all  of  which  was  no- 
toriously false;  nor  is  it  to  be  imagined, 
that  a  person  of  so  noble  a  disposition  as  is 
that  gentleman,  (at  that  time  employed  to 
bring  him,)  should  himself  be,  or  suffer  any 
else  to  be,  uncivil  to  a  person,  to  them  by 
his  own,  as  well  as  his  father's  league,  as 
the  same  Alexander  also  was." — ^Ibid. 


[^Indian  Agreement.'] 

^*  What  can  be  imagined,  therefore,  be- 
sides the  instigation  of  Satan,  that  either 
envied  at  the  prosperity  of  Grod's  church 
here  seated,  or  fearing  lest  the  power  of 
the  Lord  Jesus,  that  had  overthrown  hb 
kingdom  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  should 
do  the  like  here,  and  so  the  stone  taken  out 
of  the  mountain  without  hands,  should  be- 
come a  great  mountain  itself,  and  fill  the 
whole  earth,  no  cause  of  provocation  being 
given  by  the  English ;  for  once  before  thi&» 
in  the  year  1671,  the  T>evil,  who  was  a 
murderer  from  the  b^inning,  had  so  filled 
the  heart  of  this  savage  miscreant  with  en- 
vy and  malice  against  the  English,  that  he 
was  ready  to  break  out  into  open  war  against 
the  inhabitants  of  Plimouth,  pretending 
some  petite  injuries  done  to  him  in  plant- 
ing land,  but  when  the  matter  of  contro- 
versie  came  to  be  heard  before  divers  of  the 
Massachusetts  colony,  yea,  when  he  came 
himself  to  Boston,  as  it  were  referring  his 
case  to  the  judgment  of  that  colony,  no- 
thing of  that  nature  could  be  made  i4>pear; 
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whereupon,  in  waj  of  submis! 
of  oecessitj,  b;  that  evident 
forced  to  ocknoirledge,  that  it  was  the 
naughtinesB  of  his  own  heart  that  put  liim 
upon  that  rebellion,  and  nothiog  of  anj 
proTocation  from  the  English ;  and  to  a  con- 
fession of  thig  nature,  with  a  solemn  re- 
newal of  bis  covenant,  declaring  hia  desire 
that  this  bis  covenant  might  tcatifle  to  the 
world  against  him,  if  ever  he  should  prove 
UDfaithfiil  to  those  at  Flimouth,  or  aaj 
other  of  the  English  colonies,  therein  him- 
self, with  his  chief  counsellors,  subscribed 
in  the  presence  of  some  messengers,  sent 
on  purpose  to  bear  the  difference  between 
Flimouth  and  the  said  Philip.  But  for  fur- 
ther satisfaction  of  the  reader,  the  said 
agreement  and  submission  sfaatl  be  here 
published. 

"  Taunton,  April  10th,  1671. 
"  Whbkeas,  taj  father,  mj  brother,  and 
mjself,  have  formerly  submitted  ourselves 
and  our  people  iiato  tht  King's  Majesty  of 
England,  and  to  tie  Colony  of  New  PU- 
mouth,  fay  solemn  covenant  under  our  hand  j 
but  I  having  of  late,  through  my  indiscre- 
tion, and  tlie  naughtiness  of  my  heart,  vio- 
lated and  broken  this  my  covenant  with  my 
friends,  by  taking  up  arms,  with  evil  in- 
tent against  them,  and  that  groundlessly  ;• 
I  being  now  deeply  sensible  of  ray  unfaith- 
AilnesB  and  folly,  do  desire  at  this  time  so- 
lemnly to  renew  my  covenant  with  my  an- 
cient friends,  and  mj  father's  friends  above- 
mentioned,  and  do  desire  this  may  testify 
to  the  world  against  me,  if  evw  1  should 
again  fiiil  in  my  faithfulness  towards  them, 
(that  I  have  now,  and  at  all  times  found  so 
kind  to  me,)  or  any  other  English  colonies, 
and  as  a  real  pledge  of  my  true  intentions, 
for  the  future  to  be  futhful  and  friendly, 
I  do  freely  engage  to  resign  up  unto  the 
Government  of  New -Fly  mouth,  lUI  my  Eng- 
lish arms,  to  be  kept  by  them  for  their  se- 
curity, BO  long  as  they  shall  see  reason. 
For  tmc  performance  of  the  premises,  I 
have  hereunto  set  my  hand,  together  with 
the  rest  of  my  council. 


"  The  mark  of  Fhilip,  chief  Sachem  of 
Focano. 

"  The  mark  of  V.  Tavoser. 
"  The  mark  of  M.  Captain  Wishoske. 
"  The  mark  of  T.  Woonhaponchant. 
"  The  Mark  of  S.  Nunrod. 
"  In  presence  of 

"  WUIiam  Davis. 

"  William  Hudson. 

"  William  Brattle." 


ICojUinaed  Perfidy  notuillulanding.'i 
"  Ybt  did  this  treacherous  and  perfidious 
caitiff  still  harbour  the  same,  or  more  mis- 
chievous thoughts  against  the  English,  than 
ever  before,  and  hath  been  since  that  time 
plotting  with  all  the  Indians  round  about, 
to  make  a  general  insurrection  against  the 
English  in  all  the  colonies;  which,  as  some 
prisoners  lately  brought  in  have  confessed, 
should  have  put  in  execution  at  once,  by 
all  the  Indians  rising  as  one  man,  against 
all  these  plantations  of  English  which  were 
next  them.  The  Narhogonsets  having  pro- 
mised, as  was  confessed,  to  rise  with  four 
thousand  fighting  men,  in  the  spring  of  this 
present  year,  1676-" — Ibid. 


^Admitted  by  one  of  hit  oicn  FoUoiefrs.'i 
"  Some  are  ready  to  think,  that  if  his 
own  life  had  not  now  been  in  jeopardy  by 
the  guilt  of  the  foresaid  mnrther  of  Sauso- 
men,  his  heart  might  have  failed  him,  when 
it  should  have  come  to  be  put  in  execu- 
tion, as  it  did  before  in  theyeor  1671,  which 
made  one  of  his  captains,  of  far  better  cou- 
rage and  resolution  than  himself,  when  be 
saw  his  cowardly  temper  and  disposition, 
fling  down  his  arms,  calling  him  white-li- 
vered cur,  or  to  that  purpose,  and  saying 
that  he  would  never  own  him  agun,  or  fight 
under  him ;  and  from  that  time  hath  turn- 
ed to  the  English,  and  bath  continued  to 
ibis  day  a  faitbAil  and  resolute  soldier  in 
their  quarrel." — Ibid, 
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ITke  Occaiitm  of  Philip's  taking  upArmi.'] 
"  Tbb  occasion  of  Pbilip'a  so  Buililen  tak- 
ing up  nriDS  the  last  year  was  this :  There 
was  one  Sausomen,  a  terj  cunning  and 
plausible  Indian,  well  skilled  In  the  English 
language,  and  bred  up  in  the  profeasion  of 
the  Christian  religion,  employed  as  a  school- 
master at  Xatick,  the  Indian  town,  who, 
upon  some  misdemeanour,  fled  from  bis  place 
to  Philip,  by  whom  he  was  entert^ed  in 
the  room  and  office  of  sei^retarj,  and  his 
chief  councillor,  whom  he  trusted  with  all 
his  affairs,  and  secret  counsels ;  but  after- 
ward*, whether  upon  the  sting  of  his  own 
conscience,  or  bj  the  frequent  solicitations 
of  Mr.  Elliot,  that  had  known  him  irom  a 
child,  and  instructed  him  in  the  principles 
of  our  religion,  who  whs  often  laying  be- 
fore him  the  heinous  sin  of  his  apostacj, 
and  reluming  back  to  his  old  vomit;  he 
was  at  lost  prev^led  with  t^l  forsake  Phi- 
lip, and  return  back  to  the  Christian  In- 
dians at  Natick,  where  he  was  baptized, 
manifested  public  repentance  for  all  his  for- 
mer olTenecs,  and  made  a  serious  profession 
of  the  Christian  religion,  and  did  apply  him- 
self to  preach  to  the  Indians,  wherein  he 
was  better  giflied  than  any  other  of  the  In- 
dian nation  ;  so  as  he  was  observed  to  con- 
form more  to  the  Englinh  manners  than  any 
other  Indian ;  yet,  having  occasion  to  go 
up  with  some  other  of  his  countrymen  to 
Namasket,  whether  for  the  advantage  of 
fishing,  or  some  such  occasion,  it  matters 
not,  being  there  not  far  from  Philip's,  he 
had  occasion  to  be  much  in  the  country  of 
Philip's  Indians,  and  of  Philip  himself,  by 
which  means  ho  discerned,  by  several  cir- 
cumstances, that  the  Indians  were  plotting 
anew  gainst  us;  the  which,  out  of  faith- 
fulness to  the  English,  the  said  Sausomen 
informed  the  Governor  of;  adding  also,  that 
if  it  were  known  to  be  revealed,  he  knew 
they  would  presently  kill  him.  There  ap- 
pearing so  many  concurrent  testimonies 
from  others,  making  it  the  more  probable 
that  there  was  a  certain  truth  in  the  infor- 
mation, some  inquiry  was  tnode  in  the  bu- 


siness, by  examining  Philip  himself  and  k- 
veral  of  his  Indians,  who  although  tber 
could  do  nothing,  yet  cotild  not  free  thnn- 
selves  from  just  suspicion  :  Philip,  therefore, 
soon  after  coutriced  the  said  Sausomen's 
death,  which  was  strangely  discovered, 
notwithstanding  it  was  so  cunningly  ef> 
fected,  for  they  that  murdered  turn,  met 
him  upon  the  ice  on  a  great  pond,  and  pre- 
sently a^er  they  had  knocked  him  down, 
put  him  under  the  ice,  yet  leaving  hi«  bat 
and  gun,  that  it  might  be  thought  he  fell 
through  accidentally  and  was  drowned;  but 
being  missed  by  his  friends,  sjtecially  one 
David,  observed  some  bruises  about  hii 
head,  which  made  them  suspect  he  was  first 
knocked  down,  before  he  was  put  into  the 
water ;  however,  they  buried  him  near  about 
the  place  he  was  found,  without  making 
any  further  inquiry  at  present :  neverthe- 
less, David  his  friend  reporting  these  things 
to  some  English  at  Taunton,  (a  town  not 
far  from  Namasket,)  it  occasioned  the  Go- 
vernor to  inquire  further  into  the  business, 
wisely  considering,  that  as  Sausomen  had 
told  him,  if  it  were  known  that  he  hod  re- 
vealed any  of  their  plots,  they  would  mur- 
der him  for  his  pains  :  wherefore,  by  special 
warrant,  the  body  of  Sausomen,  being  dig- 
ged again  out  of  his  grave,  it  was  very  ap- 
parent that  be  had  been  killed  and  t 
drowned.  And  by  a  strange  providence, 
an  Indian  was  found,  that,  by  accidcoi 
standing  unseen  upon  a  hill,  bad  seen  ihein 
murder  the  said  Sausomen,  but  durst  d 
ver  reveal  it  for  fear  of  losing  his  own  1 
likewise,  until  he  was  called  to  the  court 
Plitnouth,  or  before  the  Governor,  where 
he  plainly  confessed  what  he  had  seen.  The 
murderers  being  apprehended,  were  < 
victed  by  his  undeniable  testimony,  and 
other  remarkable  circumstances,  and  so 
were  all  put  to  death,  being  but  thre 
number.  The  last  of  them  confessed  im 
diately  before  his  death,  that  his  father, 
(one  of  the  councillors  and  special  friends 
of  Philip,)  was  one  of  the  two  that  mur 
dered  Sausomen,  himself  only  looking  on 
This  was  done  at  Plimouth  court,  fatdd  ii 
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June,  1675.  Insomuch  that  Philip,  appre- 
hending that  hia  own  head  was  in  next,  ne- 
ver used  any  further  means  to  clear  him- 
self from  what  was  like  to  be  Ittid  to  hia 
charge,  either  about  his  plotting  against  the 
English,  DOT  jet  about  Sausomen's  death  ; 
but  b;  keeping  his  men  coDtinually  in  arms, 
and  gathering  what  strangers  he  could  to 
join  them,  marching  up  and  down  conti- 
nuallj  in  arms,  both  all  the  while  the  court 
sat,  and  afterwards." — Ibid. 


[^Pkilip's  Eicape  from  the  Swamp  near 
Taunion.^ 

"  Bet  to  return  to  King  Philip,  who  was 
now  lodged  in  the  great  Swamp,  upon  Po- 
casset  Neck,  of  sevea  miles  long.  Captain 
Henchman  and  the  Plimouth  forces  kept  a 
diligent  eye  upon  the  enemy,  but  were  not 
willing  to  run  into  the  dirt  after  them  in  a 
dank  swamp,  being  taught  by  late  expe- 
rience how  dangerous  it  is  to  fight  in  such 
dismal  woods,  when  their  eyes  were  muf- 
fled with  the  leaves,  and  their  arms  pinion- 
ed with  the  thick  boughs  of  the  trees,  as 
their  feet  were  continually  shackled  with 
the  root  spreading  in  tht'.te  boggy  woods. 
It  is  ill  fighting  with  a  wild  beast  in  his  own 

"They  resolved,  therefore,  to  starve  them 
out  of  the  swamp,  where  he  knew  they 
could  not  long  subsist.  To  that  end  they 
began  to  build  a  fort,  as  it  were  to  be- 
leaguer the  enemy,  and  prevent  his  escape 
out  of  the  place,  where  they  thought  they 
bad  him  fast  enough. 

"  Philip,  in  the  mean  time,  was  not  ig- 
norant of  what  was  doing  without,  and  was 
ready  to  read  his  own  doom,  so  as  if  he  tar- 
ried much  longer  there,  he  knew  he  should 
fall  into  their  hands  from  whom  he  could 
expect  no  mercy.  The  case  being,  there- 
fore, desperate,  he  resolved,  with  an  hun- 
dred or  two  hundred  of  his  best  fighting 
men,  to  make  an  escape  by  the  water,  all 
passages  by  the  land  being  sufficiently 
guarded  by  the  English  forces.  The  swamp 


where  they  were  lodged  being  not  far  from 
an  arm  of  the  sea,  coming  up  to  Taunton, 
they,  taking  the  advantage  of  a  low  tide, 
either  waded  over  one  night  in  July,  or  else 
waAed  themselves  over  upon  small  rafts  of 
limber  very  early  before  break  of  day,  by 
which  means  the  greatest  port  of  the  com- 
pany escaped  into  the  woods  leading  into 
the  Nipmuck  country,  unknown  to  the  Eng- 
lish forces,  that  lay  encamped  on  the  other 
side  of  the  swamp.  About  an  hundred  or 
more  of  the  children  and  women  which  were 
like  to  be  rather  burdensome  than  service- 
able, were  left  behind,  who  soon  atWr  re- 
signed themselves  to  the  mercy  of  the  Eng- 
lish."—Ibid. 


[ffis  Escape  Wettmard-I 
"  What  tlTe  reason  was  why  Philip  w 
followed  no  further,  it  is  better  to  suspend, 
than  too  critically  to  enquire.  This  is  n 
the  third  time  when  a  good  opportunity  of 
suppressing  the  rebellion  of  the  Indians  was 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  but  ti 
and  chance  happeneth  to  all  men,  so  t1 
the  most  likely  means  are  oflen  frustrated 
of  their  desired  end.  All  human  endea- 
vours shall  arrive  at  no  other  success  than 
the  counsel  of  God  has  pre-ordiuned,  that 
DO  flesh  might  glory  in  their  own  wisdom, 
but  give  unto  God  the  praise  of  all  their 
successes,  and  quietly  bear  whatever  n  ~ 
carriages  he  had  ordered  to  befal  them.  It 
appears,  by  the  issue  of  these  things,  that, 
although  this  wound  was  not  incurable,  yet 
much  more  blood  must  be  taken  away  be- 
fore it  could  be  healed.  But  by  this  means 
Philip  escaped  away  to  the  westward,  kind- 
ling the  flame  of  war  in  all  the  western 
plantations  of  the  Massachusetts'  colony, 
wherever  he  came,  so  that  by  this  fatal  aC' 
cident,  the  fire  that  was  in  a  likely  way  U 
be  eitinguished,  as  soon  almost  as  it  bC' 
gau,  did  on  the  sudden  break  out  through 
the  whole  jurisdiction  of  the  Massachusetts, 
both  eastward  and  weatward,  endangering 
also  the  neighbour  colony  ot  C«iMit»iCvaav\ 
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which  hath  also  suflered  somewhat  bj  the 
furj  of  thia  flune,  though  not  considerable 
to  what  the  other  colonies  have  under- 
gone."— Ibid. 


^Treachery  of  Ninigret,  the  old  Sachem  of 
the  NarhagonMU.'] 
"  It  bati>  alreodj  been  declared  what 
hath  been  done  for  the  Bccurity  of  the  Nar- 
hagonseta :  those  that  were  sent  as  messen- 
gers OQ  that  errand,  alwajs  reported,  that 
the  elder  people  were,  in  appearance,  not 
oalj  inclinable  to  peace,  but  very  desirous 
thereunto,  insomuch  as  the  two  elder  Sa- 
chems expressed  much  joj  whea  it  was  con- 
cluded. But,  as  since  hath  happened,  all 
this  was  but  to  gain  time,  and  cover  their 
treacherous  intents  and  purposes,  that  the; 
might,  in  the  next  spring,  fall  upon  the 
English  plantation  all  at  once,  as  some  pri- 
soners lately  brought  in  hath  confessed,  nor 
have  anj  of  these  Indians,  with  whom  the 
present  war  hath  been,  ever  regarded  any 
agreement  of  peace  made  with  the  English, 
further  than  out  of  necessity  or  slaviah  fear, 
they  were  compelled  thereunto,  as  may  be 
seen  by  the  records  of  the  colonies,  from 
the  year  1643,  to  the  present  time,  notwith- 
standing their  fair  pretences,  for  Ninigret, 
the  old  Sachem  of  the  Nirhagonset,  who 
alone,  of  nil  that  country  Sachems,  disown- 
ed the  present  war,  and  refused  to  have 
any  hand  therein  ;  yet  was  it  proved  to  his 
face,  before  the  commissioners,  in  the  year 
1646  and  1647,  that  he  had  threatened  they 
would  carry  on  the  war  against  the  Mohe- 
gins,  whatever  was  the  mind  of  the  com- 
missioners, and  that  they  would  kill  the 
English  cattle,  and  heap  them  up  as  high 
as  their  wigwams,  and  that  an  Englishman 
should  not  stir  out  of  his  door  to  p — s,  but 
they  would  kill  him ;  all  which  they  could 
not  deny ;  yet  did  this  old  fox  make  many 
promises  of  peace,  when  the  dread  of  the 
English,  ever  since  the  Pequod  war,  moved 
them  thereunto,  foreseeing,  as  he  is  said  to 
iiare  told  bis  neighbours,  that  they  would 


all  be  ruined  if  they  made  war  with  ihc 
English,  as  it  since  came  to  pass.  How- 
ever, the  good  hand  of  God  was  seen  in  so 
ordering  things,  that  the  Narhagoosels 
were,  for  the  present,  kept  from  breaking 
out  into  open  hostility  against  the  English, 
at  that  time  when  Philip  b^an ;  which,  if 
thej  bad  then  done,  according  to  the  eye  of 
reason  it  would  have  been  very  difficult,  if 
possible,  for  the  English  to  have  saved  any 
of  their  inland  plantations  from  being  ut- 
terly destroyed. 

"  Thus  hath  God,  in  his  wisdom,  sulTeTed 
BO  much  of  the  rage  of  the  heathen  to  be 
let  loose  agunst  his  people  here,  as  to  be- 
come a  scourge  unto  them,  tbat  by  the  wrath 
of  men,  praise  might  be  yielded  to  his  holy 
name;  yet  hath  he,  in  bis  abundant  good- 
ness, restnuned  the  remainder,  that  it  should 
Ibid. 


[  7^  Bunting  of  Springfield.'} 
"  Tbe  Indians  gathered  together  in  those 
parts,  appearing  so  numerous,  and  as  might 
justly  be  suppOTed,  growing  more  confident 
by  some  of  their  best  successes,  and  the 
number  of  our  men  being  afler  this  aad  rat« 
diminished  i  recruits  also  not  being  sud- 
denly to  be  expected,  at  so  great  a  distance 
as  an  hundred  miles  irom  all  supplies,  the 
commander  in  chief,  with  his  ofEcere,  saw 
a  necessity  of  slighting  that  garrison  at 
DearGeld,  employing  the  forces  they  had  to 
secure  and  strengthen  the  three  next  towns 
below  upon  Connecticut  Hver.  And  it  was 
well  that  counsel  was  thought  upon ;  for 
now  those  wretohed  caitiffs  b^an  to  talk  of 
great  matters,  hoping  that  by  d^rees  they 
might  destroy  all  the  towns  thereabout,  at 
they  had  already  begun, 

"  Their  hopes,  no  doubt,  were  not  a  lit- 
tle heightened  by  the  accession  of  Spring- 
field Indians  to  their  party,  who  had,  in  ap- 
pearance, all  this  time  stood  the  firmest  to 
the  interest  of  the  English,  of  all  the  rest  in 
those  parts ;  but  they  all  hanging  t^^ther, 
like  serpents'  e^s,  were  easily  persuaded 
join  with  those  of  Hadley,  (there  being 
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ear  alliance  between  them ;  for  the  Sa- 
chem of  Springfield  Indians  was  the  father 
of  Had  ley- Sachem,)  not  only  by  the  auc- 
a  of  their  treacherous  and  bloodthirsty, 
but  by  the  same  inbred  malice  and  antipa- 
thy agunst  the  English  manners  and  reli- 
gion. 

"  The  inhabitants  of  Springfield  were  not 
insensible  of  their  danger,  and  therefore  had, 
upon  the  first  breaking  out  of  these  troubles, 
been  treating  witli  these  Indians,  and  had 
received  from  them  the  firmest  assurances 
and  pledges  of  their  friendship  and  faith- 
less that  could  be  imagined  or  desired, 
both  by  covenant,  promises,  and  hostages 
given  for  security  ;  so  as  no  doubt  was  lefl 
'n  any  of  their  minds.  Yet  did  these  futh- 
less  and  ungrateful  monsters  plot  with  Phi- 
lip's Indians  to  bum  or  destroy  all  Spring- 
field, as  they  had  done  Brookfield.  To  that 
end  the;  sent  cunningly,  and  enticed  away 
from  Hartford,  where  they  were,  perhaps, 
lO  securely  watched  the  day  or  two  before : 
then  receiving  above  three  of  Philip's  In- 
dians into  their  fort,  privately  in  tbe  night- 
time, BO  as  they  were  neither  discerned  nor 
suspected ,  yea,  bo  confident  were  such  of 
the  inhabitants  as  were  most  conversant 
with  the  Indians  at  their  fort,  that  they 
would  not  believe  there  was  any  auch  plot 
a  hand,  when  it  was  strangely  revealed  by 
ine  Toto,  an  Indian  at  Windsor,  better  af- 
fected to  the  English,  (about  eighteen  or 
twenty  leagues  below  Springfield,  upon  tbe 
le  river,)  and  so  by  post,  tidings  thereof 
le  to  Springfield  the  night  before,  insO' 
much  that  the  lieutenant  of  the  (own,  Coop- 
r  by  name,  was  so  far  from  believing  the 
stratagem,  that  in  the  moruing,  himself 
with  another  would  venture  to  ride  up  to 
the  fort,  to  see  whether  things  were  so  or 
no.  Tbe  fort  was  about  a  mile  from  the 
«wn.  When  he  came  within  a  little  there- 
of, he  met  with  these  bloody  and  deceitful 
monsters,  newly  issued  out  of  their  Equus 
Trojanus,  to  act  their  iniended  mischief; 
they  presently  fixed  upon  him,  divers  of 
m,  and  shot  him  in  several  places 
through  the  body ;  yet  being  a  man  of  stout 


courage,  he  kept  his  horse  till  he  recovered 
the  next  garrison -house.  His  companion 
they  shot  dead  upon  the  place  ;  by  this 
means  giving  a  sad  alarm  to  the  town  of 
their  intended  mischief,  which  was  instantly 
fired  in  all  places  where  there  were  no  gor- 

"  The  poor  people,  having  no  officer  to 
guide  them,  being  like  sheep  ready  for 
slaughter,  and  no  doubt  the  whole  town  had 
been  entirely  destroyed,  but  that  a  report 
of  the  plot  being  sent  over  night.  Major 
Treal  came  from  Westfield  time  enough  in 
a  manner  for  a  rescue,  but  wanting  boats 
for  his  men,  could  not  do  as  much  good  as 
he  desired.  Major  Pinchon  coming  from 
Hadley,  with  Captain  Appleton  and  what 
forces  tbcy  could  bring  along  with  them, 
thirty-two  houses  being  first  consumed,  pre- 
served the  rest  of  the  town  Irom  being  into 
ashes,  in  which  the  over-credulous  inhabi- 
tants might  noto  see,  (what  before  they 
would  not  believe,  at  the  burning  Major 
Pinchon's  bams  and  stables,  a  few  days  be- 
fore, to  a  great  damage  of  the  owner,)  the 
faithless  and  deceitful  friendship  of  these 
perfidious,  cruel,  and  hellish  monsters. 

"  Amongst  the  ruins  of  the  sud  dwel- 
lings, the  saddest  to  behold  was  the  house 
of  Mr.  Pelstiah  Glover,  minister  of  the 
town,  furnished  with  a  brave  library,  which 
he  had  but  newly  brought  back  from  a  gar- 
rison where  it  had  been  for  some  time  be- 
fore secured ;  but  as  if  the  danger  had  been 
over  with  them,  the  said  minister,  a  great 
student,  brought  them  back,  to  his  great 
sorrow,  fit  for  a  bonfire  for  the  proud  in- 
sulting enemy.  Of  all  the  mischiefs  done 
by  the  said  enemy  before  that  day,  the  burn- 
ing of  this  town  of  Springfield  did  more 
than  any  other  discover  the  said  actors  to 
be  children  of  the  devil,  full  of  all  subtlety 
and  malice,  there  having  been,  for  forty 
years,  so  good  correspondence  between 
them,  i.  e.  the  English  of  that  town  and  the 
neighbouring  Indians ;  but  in  them  is 
mode  good  what  is  said  in  tbe  psalm,  that 
'  though  their  words  were  smoother  than  oy  I, 
yet  were  their  sworda  diKww: "  — "'MA- 
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[^Aleutian  Islanders  and  the  Sea-Dog^  or 
Phoca-  Vitulina.'] 

"  The  sea-dog,  Phoca-mtulina.  This  ani- 
mal indeed  forms  such  an  essential  article 
to  the  subsistence  of  the  Aleutians  in  a  va- 
riety of  ways,  that  it  may  truly  be  said  they 
would  not  know  how  to  live  without  it.  Of 
its  skin  they  make  cloths,  carpets,  thongs, 
shoes,  many  household  utensils ;  nay,  their 
canoes  are  made  of  a  wooden  skeleton  with 
the  skin  of  the  sea-dog  stretched  over  it. 
The  flesh  is  eaten,  and  of  the  fat  an  oil  is 
made,  which,  besides  being  used  as  an  article 
of  nourishment,  serves  to  warm  and  light 
their  huts.  The  oesophagus  is  used  for 
making  breeches  and  boots,  and  the  large 
blown-up  paunch  serves  as  a  vessel  for 
storing  up  liquors  of  aU  kinds.  Of  the  en- 
trails are  made  garments  to  defend  them 
against  the  rain,  and  they  also  serve  instead 
of  glass  to  admit  light  into  the  habitations ; 
the  bristles  of  the  beard  are  used  like  ostrich 
feathers  in  Europe,  as  ornaments  for  the 
head :  there  is  consequently  no  part  of  the 
animal  that  is  not  turned  to  some  use.  The 
fat  of  the  whale  is  another  favorite  species 
of  food  among  the  Aleutians.  These  mon- 
sters are  sometimes  killed  by  them,  but  are 
more  frequently  thrown  on  shore  by  the 
sea.  When  this  fat  grows  old  and  rancid, 
it  serves  equally  with  that  of  the  sea-dog 
to  light  and  warm  the  houses."  —  Anne 
Plumptb£*s  Langsdorff^  vol.  2,  p.  34. 


[Sea^Dog  Mackintoshes,'] 

^'  To  a  nation  which  depends  so  much 
upon  the  sea  for  its  sustenance,  and  which 
is  situated  in  such  a  damp  and  rainy  climate, 
the  possession  of  a  sort  of  cloathing  which 
shall  be  proof  against  water  is  a  point  of  the 
utmost  importance,  and  necessity  is  the 
mother  of  all  invention,  and  to  her  these 
islanders  are  most  probably  indebted  for 
their  Kanduha^  or  rain  garment.  This  is 
made  of  the  entrails  of  the  sea-dog,  which 
in  quality  have  a  great  resemblance  to  blad- 


ders ;  they  are  only  three  inches  broad,  bat 
are  sewed  together  with  so  much  ingenuity, 
that  though  ornamented  with  goats*  hair  or 
small  feathers,  the  water  never  penetrates 
through  the  seams.    At  the  back  part  of 
the  collar  is  a  cape  or  hood,  which  in  a 
heavy  rain  or  storm  is  drawn  over  the  head, 
and  tied  fast  under  the  chin;  the  sleeve 
is  fastened  close  round  the  waist.    Thus 
clothed,  any  one  may  be  out  for  a  whole 
day  in  the  heaviest  rain  without  finding  any 
inconvenience,  or  being  wetted  in  the  slight- 
est degree." — Ibid.  p.  37. 


[ZaJcmr  Question : — Use  of  the  Qvem  or 
Stones  for  the  grinding  of  Cornl] 

"  The  most  laborious  employment,  which 
is  grinding  the  com,  is  left  almost  entirely 
to  the  women :  it  is  rubbed  between  two 
quadrangular  oblong  stones  till  ground  to 
meal ;  the  bread  made  of  it  is  very  whit*, 
but  hard  and  heavy.  The  excellent  and 
friendly  La  Perouse,  with  a  view  to  lessen- 
ing the  labour,  left  a  hand-mill  here,  but  it 
was  no  longer  in  existence,  nor  had  any  use 
been  made  of  it  as  a  model  from  which  to 
manufacture  others.  When  we  consider 
that  there  b  no  country  in  the  world  where 
windmills  are  more  numerous  than  in  Spain, 
it  seems  incomprehensible  why  these  verj 
useful  machines  have  never  been  intro- 
duced here ;  I  learnt,  however,  that  in  pre- 
ferring the  very  indifferent  meal  produced 
by  the  mode  of  grinding  abovementioned, 
the  good  fathers  are  actuated  by  political 
motives.  As  they  have  more  men  and  wo- 
men under  their  care  than  they  could  keep 
constantly  employed  the  whole  year,  if 
labour  were  too  much  facilitated,  diey  are 
afraid  of  making  them  idle  by  the  intro- 
duction of  mills." — Ibid.  p.  169.  S.  Fran' 
Cisco,  N,  California. 


\^^^i^^^^»^^^b^^s^^/^i^^^fci» 


{^Indian  Fire  Eaters,'] 

**  Another  party  of  the  Indians  were 
dancing  round  a  large  fire,  from  which  sere- 
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rd  of  them,  from  Ume  to  time,  app&rentlj 
for  their  pleasure,  took  a  piece  of  glowing 
ember  u  big  aa  a  walDut,  which,  without 
farther  ceremoaj,  they  put  into  their  moullis 
and  swallowed.  This  was  no  deception.  I 
observed  them  verj  closely,  and  saw  it  per- 
formed repeatedly,  though  it  is  utterly  in- 
comprehensible to  me  bow  it  could  be  done 
without  burning  their  mouths  and  stomachs ; 
instead  of  being  a  matter  of  pleasure,  I 
should  have  conceived  that  they  must  be 
putting  themselves  to  exqaiaite  torture." — 
N.  CaU/orjiia,  Ibid.  p.  197. 


[Pftojp  Wic  Prapertiei  of  Ihe  Urine  of  the 
Viverra  Fuloriiu.'] 
Tee  urine  of  tlie  Viverra  Putoriv*,  with 
which  it  defends  itself,  and  which  is  said  to 
exceed  all  imaginable  stJnks,  is  exceedingly 
phosphoric,  and,  if  put  into  a  glass,  retains 
the  phosphoric  qipearance  a  very  long 
time.— Ibid.  p.  313. 


Ok  the  way  from  Oonalashka  to  Kam- 
scbatka,  Langsdorfi'  sometimes  saw  a  con- 
siderable track  of  sea  strewed  over  with 
feathers :  probably  it  was  the  moulting  time 
of  tbe  numberless  birds  who  inhabit  these 
regions. — Ibid.  p.  246. 


{Utet  to  vihieh  ihe  Birch  Tree  Barh  u 
apptied.1 

"  IwAsparticulBrly  struck  with  the  great 
variety  of  uses  to  which  the  bark  of  the 
birch  tree  is  put  among  these  people.  Be- 
sides being  used  to  cover  their  boats  and 
house*,  they  make  of  it  drinking- cups,  milk- 
pula,  and  vessels  for  carrying  water :  the 
divisions  in  the  inside  of  the  booses  are  also 
made  of  bark;  it  is  even  converted  into 
screens  and  curtains  for  the  bed,  which  are 
ornamented  in  various  ways.     I  waa  shewn 


some  of  this  bark  embroidered  with  horse- 
hair, upoD  which  a  Jakntschian  woman  had 
been  occupying  herself  for  a  whole  year. 
To  make  die  bark  more  durable  as  well  as 
pliable,  so  that  it  may  be  sewn  together,  it 
must  lie  for  a  whole  day  in  water  that  has 
been  boiled,  or  perhaps  must  be  prepared 
still  further ;  but  of  tiiis  I  could  not  make 
myself  sure ;  and  the  Jatutschians  assured 
me,  that  when  it  has  undergone  this  pro- 
cess, it  will  last  sixty  or  seventy  years.  A 
carpet,  or  hangings  for  the  wall,  or  bed 
furniture,  of  this  work,  are  bonded  down 
from  one  generation  to  another  as  family 
inheritances." — Ibid.  p.  338. 


[&nd  CScttim.] 
"  Nba»  the  borders  of  the  lake  grow  a 
great  number  of  Sand  Cherries,  which  are 
not  less  remarkable  for  their  manner  of 
growth  than  for  their  exquisite  flavour. 
They  grow  upon  a  small  shrub  not  more 
than  four  feet  high,  the  boughs  of  which 
are  so  loaded  that  they  lie  in  clusters  on  the 
sand.  As  they  grow  only  on  the  sand,  the 
warmth  of  whii^  probably  contributes  to 
bring  them  to  such  perfection,  they  are 
called  by  the  French  Ceritet  de  Sable,  or 
Sand  Cherries.  The  size  of  them  does  not 
exceed  that  of  a  small  musket  ball,  but  they 
are  reckoned  superior  to  any  other  sort  for 
the  purpose  of  steeping  in  spirits." — Joha- 
TUAH  Cabtxb,  TraveU,  ffC.  p.  30. 


IThe  Suaaeh.'i 
"  Sdmack  likewise  grows  here  in  great 
plenty ;  the  leaf  of  which,  gathered  at 
Michaelmas,  when  it  turns  red,  is  much 
esteemed  by  the  natives.  They  mix  abont 
an  equal  quantity  of  it  with  their  tobacco, 
which  causes  it  to  smoke  pleasantly.  Near 
thb  lake,  and  indeed  about  all  the  great 
lakes,  is  foimd  a  kind  of  willow,  termed  by 
the  French  boit  rouge;  in  English,  red 
wood.    Its  bark,  ■nbftn  ot^t  >A  *«>«■  -^isi' 
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growth,  ia  of  a  fine  BCarlet  colour,  and  ap- 
pears jQTj  beautiful ;  but  a9  it  grows  older, 
it  changee  Into  a  mixture  of  grej'  and  red. 
The  stalks  of  this  sLrub  grow  manj  of  them 
together,  and  rise  to  the  height  of  six  or 
eight  feet,  the  largest  not  exceeding  an  inch 
diameter.  The  bark  being  scraped  from 
the  sticks,  and  dried  and  powdered.  Is  also 
mixed  b;  the  Indians  with  tiieir  tobacco, 
and  ia  held  bj  them  in  the  highest  esti- 
mation for  their  winter  smoking.  A  weed 
that  grows  near  the  great  lakes,  in  rocky 
places,  thejr  use  in  the  summer  season.  It 
is  called  by  the  Indians  Srgoekimac,  and 
creeps  like  a  vine  on  the  ground,  sometimea 
extending  to  eight  or  ten  feet,  and  bearing 
a  leaf  about  the  size  of  a  silver  penny, 
nearly  round ;  it  is  of  the  substance  and 
colour  of  the  laurel,  and  is,  like  the  tree  it 
resembles,  an  evergreen.  These  leaves, 
dried  and  powdered,  they  likewise  mix  with 
their  tobacco ;  and,  as  said  before,  smoke  it 
only  during  the  summer.  By  these  three 
succedaneums  the  pipes  of  the  Indians  are 
well  supplied  through  every  season  of  the 
year ;  and,  as  they  are  great  smokers,  they 
are  very  careful  in  properly  gathering  and 
preparing  them." — Ibid.  p.  30- 


lQue»lum  of  Indian  Entretickntenlt  and 

FortificatioTu.'] 
"  Onb  day  having  landed  on  the  shore  of 
the  biississippi,  some  miles  below  the  Lake 
Pepin,  whilst  uiy  attendants  were  preparing 
my  dinner,  I  w^ed  out  to  take  a  view  of  the 
atyacent  country.  I  had  not  proceeded  far 
before  I  come  to  a  fine  level,  open  plain,  on 
which  I  perceived  at  a  little  distance  a  par- 
tial elevation,  that  had  the  appearance  of 
an  intrenchment.  On  a  nearer  inspection 
I  had  greater  reason  to  suppose  that  it  had 
really  been  inlended  for  this  many  centuries 
ago.  Notwithstanding  it  was  now  covered 
with  grass,  I  could  plujnly  discern  that  it 
had  once  been  a  breast-work  of  about  four 
feet  in  height,  extending  the  best  part  of  a 
mile,  ood  sufficiently  capacious  to  cover  fri« 


thousand  men.  Its  form  was  somewhat  dr- 
cular,  and  its  flanks  reached  to  the  river. 
Hough  much  defaced  by  time,  every  angle 
was  distinguishable,  and  appeared  as  regular 
and  fashioned  with  as  much  militaty  skill 
as  if  planned  by  Vauban  himself.  The  ditch 
was  not  visible,  but  I  thought  on  examining 
more  curiously,  that  I  could  perceive  there 
certainly  had  been  one.  From  its  situ 
also,  I  am  convinced  that  it  most  have  been 
designed  for  this  purpose.  It  fronted  the 
country,  and  the  rear  wai  covered  bj  the 
river ;  nor  was  there  any  rising  ground  Ibf 
a  considerable  way  that  commanded  it;  a 
few  straggling  oaks  were  alooe  to  be  seen 
near  it.  In  many  places  small  tracks  were 
worn  across  it  by  the  feet  of  the  elks  and 
deer,  and  from  the  depth  of  the  bed  td 
earth  by  which  it  was  covered,  I  was  Me 
to  draw  certmn  conclusions  of  it»  great  an- 
tiquity. I  examined  all  the  angles  and 
every  part  with  great  attention,  and  have 
often  blamed  myself  since,  for  not  encamp- 
ing on  the  spot  and  drawing  an  exact  plan 
of  it.  To  shew  that  this  description  is  not 
the  offspring  of  a  healed  imagination,  or  the 
chimerical  tale  of  a  mistaken  traveller,  I 
find  on  enquiry,  since  my  return,  that  Mods. 
St.  Pierre  and  several  traders  have,  at  dif- 
ferent times,  taken  notice  of  similar  af^iear- 
ances,  on  which  they  have  formed  the  same 
conjectures,  but  without  examining  tbem  >o 
minutely  as  I  did.  How  a  work  of  this  kind 
exists  in  a  country  that  has  hitherto  (accord- 
ing to  the  general  received  opinion)  been 
the  seat  of  war  to  untutored  Indiuis  alooe, 
whose  whole  stock  of  military  knowledge 
has  only,  till  within  twocenturies,  amounted 
to  drawing  the  bow,  and  whose  only  breast- 
work, even  at  pres^it,  is  the  thicket,  I  know 
not.  I  have  given  as  exact  an  account  v 
possible  of  this  singular  appearance,  and 
leave  to  future  explorers  of  these  distant 
regions  to  discover  whether  it  is  a  produc- 
tion of  nature  or  art.  Perhaps  the  bbti  I 
have  here  given  might  lead  to  a  more  per- 
fect investigation  of  it,  and  give  ns  very 
different  ideas  of  the  ancient  state  of  rcalnu 
that  we  at  present  believe  to  have  beei 
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from  the  earlieat  period  onl j  the  habitationB 
of  Mvagea." — Ibid.  p.  56. 


{Tht  Hieroglyphic  of  the  Cave  of  Waion- 
leebe  —  or,  the  DmUing  of  the  Great 
SpirU-l 

"  About  thirty  miles  below  the  Falls  of 
St.  AnthoDy,  at  which  I  arrived  the  tenth 
day  after  I  left  Lake  Fepin,  is  a  remarkable 
cave  of  an  amaziDg  depth.  The  JndiauB 
term  it  Wakoa-tcebe,  that  is,  the  dwelling 
of  the  Great  Spirit.  The  entrance  into  it 
is  about  ten  feet  wide,  the  height  of  it  five 
feet.  The  arch  within  is  near  fifteen  feet 
high  and  about  thirty  feet  broad.  The  bot- 
tom of  it  consists  of  fine  clear  sand.  About 
twenty  feet  from  the  entrance  begins  a  lake, 
the  water  of  which  is  transparent,  and  ex- 
tends to  an  unsearchable  distance ;  for  the 
darkness  of  the  cave  prevents  all  attempts 
to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  it.  I  threw  a 
small  pebble  towards  the  interior  part  of  it 
with  my  utmost  strength :  I  could  hear  that 
it  fell  into  the  water,  and  notwithstanding  it 
was  of  so  small  a  size,  it  caused  an  astonish- 
ing and  horrible  noise  that  reverberated 
through  all  those  gloomy  regions.  I  found 
in  this  cave  many  Indian  hieroglyph icks, 
which  appeared  very  ancient,  for  time  had 
nearly  covered  them  with  moss,  so  that  it 
waswithdifficnltylconldtracethem.  They 
were  cut  in  a  rude  manner  upon  the  inside 
of  the  walls,  which  were  composed  of  a  stone 
BO  extremely  soft  that  it  might  be  pene- 
trated with  a  knife :  a  stone  every  where  to 
be  fonnd  near  the  Mississippi.  The  cave  is 
only  accessible  by  ascending  a  narrow,  steep 
passage  that  lies  near.  At  a  little  distance 
from  this  dreary  cavern  is  the  burying-place 
of  several  bands  of  the  Naudowesoie  In- 
dians :  though  these  people  have  no  fixed 
residence,  living  in  tents,  and  abiding  but 
a  few  months  on  one  spot,  yet  they  always 
bring  the  bones  of  their  dead  to  this  place ; 
which  they  lake  the  opportunity  of  doing 
when  the  chiefE  meet  to  hold  their  councils 
and  to  settle  all  public  affairs  for  the  en- 
suing summer."— Ibid.  63.  84. 


{The  EagU't  Eyries.] 
"  At  a  little  distance  below  the  Falls 
stands  a  small  island,  of  about  an  acre  and 
a  half,  on  which  grows  a  great  number  of 
oak  trees,  every  branch  of  which,  able  to 
Bupport  the  weight,  was  fiill  of  eagles'  nests. 
The  reason  that  this  kind  of  birds  resort  in 
such  numbers  to  this  spot  b,  that  they  are 
here  secure  from  the  attacks  either  of  man 
or  beast,  their  retreat  being  guarded  by 
the  Rapids,  which  the  Indians  never  attempt 
to  pass.  Another  reason  is,  that  they  find 
a  constant  supply  of  food  for  themselves 
and  their  young  from  the  animals  and  fish 
which  are  dashed  to  pieces  by  the  Falls  and 
driven  on  the  adjacent  shore." — Ibid.  p.  71 . 


[Bte  Clay  Paint— a  Mark  ofPeace-l 
"  This  country  likewise  abounds  with 
milk-white  clay,  of  which  China  ware  might 
be  made  equal  in  goodness  to  the  Asiatic ; 
and  also  with  B  blue  clny  that  serves  the 
Indians  for  paint.  With  this  last  they 
contrive,  by  mixing  it  with  red  stone 
powdered,  to  paint  themselves  of  different 
colours.  Those  that  can  get  the  blue  clay 
here  mentioned,  paint  themselves  very  much 
with  it,  particularly  when  they  are  about 
to  begin  their  sports  and  pastimes.  It  is 
also  esteemed  by  them  a  mark  of  peace,  as 
it  has  a  resemblance  of  a  blue  sky,  which, 
with  them,  is  a  symbol  of  it,  and  made  nse 
of  in  their  speeches  as  a  figurative  expres- 
sion to  denote  peace.  When  they  wish  to 
shew  that  their  inclinations  are  pacific  to- 
wards other  tribes,  they  greatly  ornament 
both  themselves  and  belts  with  it." — Ibid, 
p.  101. 

{Ratae-Snaliei— Water  Latei— and  Water 
Snoibr*.] 
"  Therb  are  several  iaUnds  near  the  west 
end  oi  it  so  infested  with  rattle- snakes,  that 
it  is  very  dangerous  to  land  on  the.™..  Ts.>* 
impossible  l\itA  Mv-j  ^\»R.e.  -iMi  -^t**.*.**  ■ 
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greater  number  of  all  kinds  of  these  reptiles 
than  this  does,  particularly  of  the  water- 
snake.  The  lake  b  covered  near  the  banks 
of  the  islands  with  the  large  pond-lily ;  the 
leaves  of  which  lie  on  the  surface  of  the 
water  so  thick  as  to  cover  it  entirely  for 
many  acres  together ;  and  on  each  of  these 
lay,  when  I  passed  over  it,  wreaths  of  water- 
snakes  basking  in  the  sun,  which  amounted 
to  myriads."* — Ibid.  p.  167. 


{^The  Hissing  Snake. 2 

**  The  most  remarkable  of  the  different 
species  that  infest  this  lake  is  the  hissing- 
snake,  which  is  of  the  small  speckled  kind, 
and  about  eighteen  inches  long.  When  any 
thing  approaches,  it  flattens  itself  in  a  mo- 
ment, and  its  spots,  which  are  of  various 
dyes,  become  visibly  brighter  through  rage ; 
at  the  same  time  it  blows  from  its  mouth 
with  great  force  a  subtile  wind,  that  is  re- 
ported to  be  of  a  nauseous  smell;  and  if 
drawn  in  with  the  breath  of  the  unwary 
traveller,  will  infallibly  bring  on  a  decline 
that  in  a  few  months  must  prove  mortal, 
there  being  no  remedy  yet  discovered  which 
can  counteract  its  baneful  influence." — Ibid, 
p.  167. 


%^W^'S^>/S^S^^^N^^V^/V\/N,«rvV^ 


[Thunder  Bay,"] 

"  Nearly  half  way  between  Sogananm 
Bay  and  the  North-West  corner  of  the 
Lake  lies  another,  which  is  termed  Thunder 
Bay.  The  Indians,  who  have  frequented 
these  parts  from  time  immemorial,  and  every 
European  traveller  that  has  passed  through 
it,  have  unanimously  agreed  to  call  it  by 
this  name,  on  account  of  the  continual 
thunder  they  have  always  observed  here. 
The  bay  is  about  nine  miles  broad,  and  the 


/ 


*  I  have  watched  the  common  snake  resting  its 
head  on  lilies  and  water  weeds  and  taking  flies, 
by  hundreds,  on  a  small  lake  in  Sjaelland. 
Qu/ERE?  Do  not  all  snakes  take  to  the  water  in 
very  hot  weather?    J.  W.  W. 


same  in  lengthy  and  whilst  I  was  passing 
over  it,  which  took  me  up  near  twenty-four 
hours,  it  thundered  and  lightened  during 
the  greatest  part  of  the  time  to  an  excessive 
degree. 

'^  There  appeared  to  be  no  visible  reason 
for  this  that  I  could  discover,  nor  is  the 
country  in  general  subject  to  thunder ;  the 
hills  that  stood  around  were  not  of  a  re- 
markable height,  neither  did  the  external 
parts  of  them  seem  to  be  covered  with  any 
sulphureous  substance.  But  as  this  pheno- 
menon must  originate  from  some  natural 
cause,  I  conjecture  that  the  shores  of  the 
bay  or  the  adjacent  mountains  are  either 
impr^nated  with  an  uncommon  quantity 
of  sulphureous  matter,  or  contain  some 
metal  or  mineral  apt  to  attract  in  a  great 
degree  the  electrical  particles  that  are  hourly 
borne  over  them  by  the  passant  clouds.** — 
Ibid.  p.  145. 


»V>/%«W»/V<^/\/\^/^»A/S/\/V^ 


[/fuftan  Designation  of  the  Months^ 

*'  Thet  call  the  month  of  March  (in  which 
their  year  generally  b^ins  at  the  first  new 
moon  after  the  vernal  equinox)  the  worm 
month  or  moon ;  because  at  this  time  the 
worms  quit  their  retreats  in  the  bark  of  the 
trees,  wood,  &c.  where  they  have  sheltered 
themselves  during  the  winter. 

**  The  month  of  April  is  termed  by  them 
the  month  of  plants.  May,  the  nK>nth  oi 
flowers.  June,  the  hot  moon.  July,  the 
buck  moon.  Their  reason  for  thus  deno- 
minating these  is  obvious. 

^'August,  the  sturgeon  moon;  because  in 
this  month  they  catch  great  numbers  of 
that  fish. 

^'  September,  the  com  moon ;  because  in 
that  month  they  gather  in  their  Indian  com. 

^*  October,  the  travelling  mooB ;  as  they 
leave  at  this  time  their  villages,  and  travel 
towards  the  places  where  they  Latend  to 
hunt  during  the  winter. 

'*  November,  the  beaver  moon ;  for  in  this 
month  the  beavers  begin  to  take  shelter  in 
their  houses,  having  laid  up  a  sufficient  store 
of  provisions  for  the  winter  season. 
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"  December,  the  huDting  moon,  because 
thej  employ  thiB  month  in  pursuit  of  their 

"  Janiuuy,  the  cold  moon,  as  it  generally 
rreesea  harder,  ud  the  cold  is  more  intense 
in  Ihia  than  in  any  other  month. 

"February  they  call  the  snow  moon;  be- 
cauBe  more  snow  commonly  falls  during  this 
month  than  any  other  in  the  winter." — Ibid, 
p.  2S1. 


ILi/e  and  Death  of  the  Mooa.'] 
"  Thet  pay  a  great  regard  to  the  first 
appearance  of  every  moon,  and  on  the  oc- 
casion always  repeat  some  joyfiil  sounds, 
stretching  at  the  same  time  their  hands  to- 

"  When  the  moon  does  not  shine  they  say 
the  moon  is  dead ;  and  some  call  the  three 
last  days  of  it  the  naked  days.  The  moon's 
firbt  appearance  they  term  its  coming  to  life 
again."— Ibid.  pp.  250.  232. 


IThe  War-Dai>et.'\ 

"  Thb  War  Dance,  which  they  use  both 
before  they  set  out  on  their  war  parties  and 
on  their  return  from  them,  strikes  terror 
into  strangers.  It  ia  performed,  as  the  others, 
amidst  a  circle  of  the  warriors ;  a  chief  ge- 
nerally begins  it,  who  moves  from  the  right 
to  the  left,  singing  at  the  same  time  both 
his  own  exploits,  and  those  of  his  ancestors. 
When  he  has  concluded  his  account  of  any 
memorable  action,  he  gives  a  violent  blow 
with  his  war-club  against  a  post  that  is  6xed 
in  the  ground,  near  the  centre  of  the  as- 
sembly, for  this  purpose. 

"  Every  one  Ainces  in  his  turn,  and  re- 
capitulates the  wondrous  deeds  of  his  fa- 
mily, till  they  all  at  last  join  in  the  dance. 
Then  it  becomes  truly  alarming  to  any 
stranger  that  happens  to  be  among  them, 
as  they  throw  themselves  into  every  hor- 
rible and  terrifying  posture  that  can  be 
imagined — rehearsing  at  the  same  time  the 


part  they  expect  to  act  against  their  e 
mies  in  the  Geld.  During  this  they  hold 
their  sharp  knives  in  their  hands,  with  which, 
as  they  whirl  about,  they  are  every  mon 
in  danger  of  cutting  each  other's  throats, 
and  did  they  not  shun  the  threatened  n  ' 
chief  with  inconceivable  dexterity,  it  could 
not  be  avoided.  By  these  motions  they  in- 
tend to  represent  the  manner  in  which  they 
kill,  scalp,  and  take  their  prisoners.  To 
heighten  the  scene,  they  set  up  the  same 
hideous  yells,  cries,  and  war-whoops  they  us« 
in  time  of  action  :  so  that  it  is  impossible  t« 
consider  them  in  any  other  light  than  as  an 
assembly  of  demons."— Ibid.  p.  269. 


\TXe  WaJum-Kitcluaiak — or  Imtialion  into 
the  Frvmdls  Society  oftht  Spirit.'i 

"  One  of  the  Indians  was  admitted  into 
a  society  which  they  denominated  Wakon- 
Kitchewah,  that  is,  the  Friendly  Society  of 
the  Spirit.  This  society  is  composed  of 
persons  of  both  sexes,  but  such  only  ci 
admitted  into  it  as  are  of  unexceptionable 
character,  and  who  receive  the  approbation 
of  the  whole  body.  It  was  performed  at 
the  t  ime  of  the  new  moon,  in  a  place  appro- 
priated to  the  purpose  near  the  centre  of 
the  camp,  that  would  contun  about  two 
hundred  people.  About  twelve  o'clock  they 
began  to  assemble ;  when  the  sun  shone 
bright,  which  they  considered  as  a  good 
omen,  for  they  never  by  choice  hold  any  of 
their  public  meetings  unless  the  sky  be  clear 
and  unclouded.  A  great  number  of  chiefs 
first  appeared,  who  were  dressed  in  their 
best  apparel;  and  after  them  came  the  head- 
warrior,  clad  in  a  long  robe  of  rich  furs  that 
trailed  on  the  ground,  attended  by  a 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  persons,  painted  and 
dressed  in  the  gayest  manner.  Next  fol- 
lowed the  wives  of  such  as  had  been  already 
admitted  into  the  society ;  and  in  the  real 
a  confused  heap  of  the  lower  ranks,  all  con' 
tributing  as  much  as  lay  in  their  power  U 
make  the  appearance  grand  and  showy. 

"  When  the  asBtaab.Vj -«*fc  w 
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lence  proclaimed,  one  of  the  principal  chiefs 
arose,  and  in  a  short  but  masterly  speech 
informed  his  audience  of  the  occasion  of 
their  meeting.  He  acquainted  them  that 
one  of  their  young  men  wished  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  their  society;  and  taking  him 
by  the  hand  presented  him  to  their  view, 
asking  them,  at  the  same  time,  whether  they 
had  any  objection  to  his  becoming  one  of 
their  community. 

"No  objection  being  made,  the  young 
candidate  was  placed  in  the  centre,  and  four 
of  the  chiefs  took  their  stations  close  to  him; 
after  exhorting  him,  by  turns,  not  to  faint 
under  the  operation  he  was  about  to  go 
through,  but  to  behave  like  an  Indian  and 
a  man,  caused  him  to  kneel,  another  placed 
himself  behind  him  so  as  to  receive  him 
when  he  fell,  and  the  last  of  the  four  retired 
to  the  distance  of  about  twelve  feet  from 
him  exactly  in  front.  This  disposition  being 
completed,  the  chief  that  stood  before  the 
kneeling  candidate  began  to  speak  to  him 
with  an  audible  voice.  He  told  him  that 
he  himself  was  now  agitated  by  the  same 
spirit  which  he  should  in  a  few  minutes  com- 
municate to  him ;  that  it  would  strike  him 
dead,  but  that  he  would  instantly  be  restored 
to  life ;  to  this  he  added,  that  the  commu- 
nication, however  terrifying,  was  a  necessary 
introduction  to  the  advantages  enjoyed  by 
the  community  into  which  he  was  on  the 
point  of  being  admitted. 

"As  he  spake  this  he  appeared  to  be 
greatly  agitated  till  at  last  his  emotions  be- 
came so  violent,  that  his  countenance  was 
distorted,  and  his  whole  frame  convulsed. 
At  this  juncture  he  threw  something  that 
appeared  both  in  shape  and  colour  like  a 
small  bean  at  the  young  man,  which  seemed 
to  enter  his  mouth,  and  he  instantly  fell  as 
motionless  as  if  he  had  been  shot,  llie  chief 
that  was  placed  behind  him  received  him 
in  his  arms  and,  by  the  assistance  of  the 
other  two  laid  him  on  the  ground  to  all 
appearance  berefl  of  life. 

"  Having  done  this,  they  immediately  be- 
gan to  rub  his  limbs,  and  to  strike  him  on 
the  back,  giving  him  such  blows  as  seemed 


more  calculated  to  still  the  quick  than  to 
raise  the  dead.  During  these  extraordinary 
applications,  the  speaker  continued  his  ha- 
rangue, desiring  the  spectators  not  to  be 
surprised,  or  to  despair  of  the  young  man*s 
recovery,  as  his  present  inanimate  situatioD 
proceeded  only  from  the  forcible  operations 
of  the  spirit  on  faculties  that  had  hitherto 
been  unused  to  inspirations  of  this  kind. 

"  The  candidate  lay  several  minutes  with- 
out sense  or  motion;  but  at  length  after 
receiving  many  violent  blows,  he  began  to 
discover  some  symptoms  of  returning  life. 
These,  however,  were  attended  with  strong 
convulsions,  and  an  apparent  obstruction  in 
his  throat.  But  they  were  soon  at  an  end ; 
for  having  discharged  from  his  mouth  the 
bean,  or  whatever  it  was  that  the  chief  had 
thrown  at  him,  but  which  on  the  closest  in- 
spection I  had  not  perceived  to  enter  it,  he 
soon  after  appeared  to  be  tolerably  reco- 
vered. This  part  of  the  ceremony  being 
happily  effected,  the  officiating  chief  dis- 
robed him  of  the  cloaths  he  had  usually 
worn,  and  put  on  him  a  set  of  apparel  en- 
tirely new.  When  he  was  dressed,  the 
speaker  once  more  took  him  by  the  hand 
and  presented  him  to  the  society  as  a  regu- 
lar asd  thoroughly  initiated  member,  exhort- 
ing them  at  the  same  time  to  give  him  such 
necessary  assistance  as,  being  a  young  mem- 
ber, he  might  stand  in  need  of.  He  also 
charged  the  newly-elected  brother  to  re- 
ceive with  humility,  and  to  follow  with 
punctuality  the  advice  of  his  elder  bre- 
thren."—Ibid,  p.  271. 


IThe  Red-painted  Hatchet  of  TTor.] 

"  Ths  manner  in  which  the  Indians  de- 
clare war  against  each  other  is  by  sending 
a  slave  with  a  hatchet,  the  handle  of  which 
is  painted  red,  to  the  nation  which  they  in- 
tend to  break  with;  and  the  messenger, 
notwithstanding  the  danger  to  which  he  is 
exposed  from  the  sudden  fury  of  those  whom 
he  thus  sets  at  defiance,  executes  his  com- 
mission with  great  fidelity. 
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"  Sometimes  this  tokt^n  of  defiance  has 
Buch  an  instantaacoua  effcL't  on  thode  to 
whom  it  ia  preiieDtcd,  tliat  in  the  first  trans- 
ports of  their  furj  a  gmaU  partj  will  issue 
forth,  without  waiting  for  the  permission  of 
the  elder  chiefs,  and  elajing  the  first  of  the 
offending  nation  tbey  meet,  cut  open  the 
body  and  stick  a  hatchet  of  the  same  kind 
as  that  thej  huve  just  received,  into  the 
heart  of  their  slaughtered  foe.  Among  the 
more  remote  tribes  this  is  done  with  an  ar- 
row or  spear,  the  end  of  which  is  panted 
red.  And  the  more  to  exasperate,  the;  dis- 
member the  body,  to  show  that  thej  es- 
teem them  not  as  men  but  aa  old  women." 
—Ibid.  p.  307. 


[7^  Death-Song  of  the  Ifidiafa.'\ 
"  Those  who  are  decreed  to  be  put  to 
death  by  the  usual  torments,  are  delivered 
to  the  chief  of  the  warriors  :  such  as  are  to 
be  spared  are  given  into  the  hands  of  the 
chief  of  the  nation  :  lo  that  in  a  short  time 
all  the  prisoners  may  be  assured  of  their 
fate ;  as  the  sentence  now  pronounced  is 
irrevocable.  The  former  they  term  being 
consigned  to  the  house  of  death,  the  latter 
to  the  house  of  grace, 

"The  prisoners  destined  to  death  are 
soon  led  to  the  place  of  execution,  which  is 
generally  in  the  centre  of  the  camp  or  vil- 
lage i  where,  being  stript,  and  every  part  of 
their  bodies  blackened,  the  skin  of  a  crow 
or  a  raven  is  fixed  on  their  heads.  They 
are  then  bound  to  a  stake,  with  faggots 
heaped  around  them,  and  obliged  for  the 
last  lime  to  sing  their  death-song." — Ibid, 
pp.  336,  337. 


llndiaa  War- Whoop.} 
"  Whkn  the  warriors  are  arrived  within 
hearing,  they  set  up  different  cries,  which 
communicate  to  their  friends  a  general  his- 
tory of  their  success  of  the  expedition.  The 
number  of  the  death-cries  they  give,  de- 


clares how  many  of  their  own  party  are 
lost ;  the  number  of  war-whoops,  the  num- 
ber of  prisoners  they  have  taken.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  describe  these  cries,  but  the  best 
idea  I  can  convey  of  them  is,  that  the  for- 
mer consists  of  the  sound  whoo,  whoo  whoop, 
which  is  continued  in  a  long  shrill  tone, 
nearly  till  the  breath  is  exhausted,  and  then 
broken  off  with  a  sudden  elevation  of  the 
voice ;  the  latter  of  a  loud  cry,  of  much  the 
some  kind,  which  is  modulated  into  notes 
by  the  band  being  placed  before  the  month. 
Both  of  them  might  be  heard  to  a  very  con- 
siderable distance." — Ibid.  p.  334. 


[^Indian  Adoptum."] 

"  All  that  are  captivated  by  both  parties 
are  either  put  to  death,  adopted,  or  made 
slaves  of.  And  so  particular  are  every  na- 
tion in  this  respect,  that  if  any  of  their  tribe, 
even  a  warrior,  should  be  taken  prisoner, 
and  by  chance  be  received  into  the  house 
of  grace,  either  as  an  adopted  person  or  a 
slave,  and  should  afterwards  make  his  es- 
cape, they  will  by  no  means  receive  him,  or 
acknowledge  him  as  one  of  their  band. 

"  The  condition  of  such  as  are  adopted 
diflers  not  in  any  one  instance  from  the 
children  of  the  nation  to  which  they  now 
belong.  They  assume  all  the  rights  of  those 
whose  places  they  supply,  and  frequently 
make  no  difficulty  of  going  in  the  war-par- 
tics  against  their  own  countrymen.  Should, 
however,  any  of  these  by  chance  make  their 
escape,  and  afterwards  be  retaken,  they  are 
esteemed  as  unnatural  children  and  un- 
grateful persons,  who  have  deserted  and 
made  war  upon  their  parents  and  benefac- 
tors, and  are  treated  with 
verity." — Ibid.  p.  345. 


7^  Carcy'oa. 

"This  creature,  which  is  of  the  cat  kind, 

is  a  terrible  enemy  to  the  preceding  four 

species  of  beasts.     He  either  comes  upon 

them  from  some  concealment  unperceived^ 
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or  cllmbc  up  iolo  a  tree,  aod  taking  hii  sta- 
tion OD  some  of  the  branches,  wmU  till  one 
of  tbem,  driven  by  an  extreme  of  heat  or 
cold,  takes  shelter  under  it ;  when  he  iaa- 
teDs  upon  his  neck,  and  opening  the  jugular 
Teio,  soon  brings  blood  and  drags  his  prej 
to  the  ground.  This  he  is  enabled  to  do 
bj  his  long  tail,  trith  which  he  encircles  the 
bodj  of  his  adversary ;  and  the  only  means 
ihey  have  to  shun  their  fiite  is  by  flying 
immediatel}'  to  the  water.  By  this  method, 
as  the  carcajou  has  a  great  dislike  to  that 
element,  he  is  sometimes  got  rid  of  before 
he  can  effect  his  purpose." — Ibid.  p.  450. 


7^  Whipper-  WiO,  or,  at  it  it  ttrnud  bg 

tAe  Indiant,  Oie  Madiaviiu. 
"This  extraordinary  bird  is  somewhat 
like  the  last- mentioned  in  its  shape  and  co- 
lour,  only  it  has  some  whitish  stripes  across 
the  wings,  and  like  that  is  seldom  ever  seen 
till  afler  sunset.  It  also  is  never  met  with 
but  during  the  spring  and  summer  mouths. 
As  soon  as  the  Indians  are  informed  by  its 
notes  of  its  return,  they  conclude  that  the 
frost  is  entirely  gone,  in  which  they  are  sel- 
dom deceived;  and  on  receiving  this  assu- 
rance of  milder  weather,  begin  to  sow  their 
corn.  It  acquires  its  name  by  the  noise  it 
makes,  which  to  the  people  of  the  colonies 
sounds  like  the  name  they  give  it  Whipper- 
Will  i  to  an  Indiau  car  Muckuwiss.  The 
words  it  is  true  are  not  alike,  but  in  this 
manner  tbey  strike  the  imagination  of  each  ; 
and  the  circumstance  is  a  proof  that  the 
same  sounds,  if  they  are  not  rendered  cer- 
tain by  being  reduced  to  the  rules  of  or- 
thography, might  convey  different  ideas  to 
different  people.  As  soon  as  night  comes 
on,  these  birds  will  place  themsclveB  on  the 
fences,  stumps,  or  stones  that  lie  near  some 
house,  and  repeat  their  melancholy  note 
without  any  variation  till  midnight.  The 
Indians,  and  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
back  settlements,  think  if  this  bird  perches 
upon  any  bouse,  that  it  betokens  some  mis- 
hap (o  the  inhabitants  of  it,"— Ibid.  p.  467. 


iThe  Wakon  Bint] 

"  Tub  Wakon  bird,  as  it  is  termed  by  the 
Indians,  appears  to  be  of  the  same  species 
as  the  birds  of  paradise. 

"  The  Dame  they  have  given  it  is  eipres- 
sive  of  its  superior  excellence,  and  the  ve- 
neration they  have  for  it :  the  Wakon  bird 
being  in  their  language  the  bird  of  the 
Great  Spirit.  It  is  nearly  the  size  of  a 
swallow,  of  a  brown  colour,  shaded  about 
the  neck  with  a  bright  green ;  the  wtogi 
are  of  a  darker  brown  than  the  body;  ib 
tail  is  composed  of  four  or  five  fealben, 
which  are  three  times  as  long  as  Its  body, 
and  which  are  beautifully  shaded  with  green 
and  purple.  It  carries  this  fine  length  of 
plumage  in  the  same  manner  as  a  peacock 
does,  but  it  is  not  known  whether  it  ever 
raises  it  into  the  erect  position  that  bird 
Bomerimes  does.  I  never  saw  any  of  these 
birds  in  the  colonies,  but  the  Naudowesie 
Indians  caught  several  of  them  when  I  wu 
in  their  country,  and  seemed  to  treat  them 
as  if  they  were  of  a  superior  rank  to  any 
other  of  the  feathered  race." — Ibid-  p.  473. 


[7^  Swift  Lixard.l 
"Tbb  Swift  Licard  is  about  aix  inches 
long,  and  has  four  1^  and  a  taiL  Its 
body  which  is  blue,  is  prettily  sb-iped  with 
dark  lines  shaded  with  yeUow ;  but  the  end 
of  the  tail  is  totally  blue.  It  is  so  remark- 
ably agile  that  in  an  instant  it  is  out  of 
sight,  nor  can  its  movement  be  perceived 
by  the  quickest  eye ;  so  that  it  might  more 
justly  be  said  to  vanish  than  to  run  away. 
This  species  are  supposed  to  poison  those 
they  bite,  but  are  not  dangerous,  as  they 
never  attack  persons  that  ^proach  them, 
choosing  rather  to  get  suddenly  out  of  their 
reach."— Ibid.  p.  488. 


Tht  Yellow  A*h,  which  it  onlg/otad  itetir 

the  head  brtmehet  of  the  iiitntaippi. 
"This  tree  grows  to  an  amazing  height, 
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and  the  bodj  of  it  ii  bo  firm  Bod  sound,  that 
the  French  tradera  who  go  into  that  country 
from  Louisiana  to  purchase  Airs,  make  of 
them  pcriaguays  ;  this  they  do  by  excavat- 
iog  them  bj  fire,  and  when  they  are  com- 
pleted, conrey  in  them  the  produce  of  their 
trade  to  Nei*  Orleans,  where  they  find  & 
good  market  both  for  their  Tessels  and  car- 
goes. He  wood  of  thb  tree  greatly  re- 
sembles that  of  the  common  ash,  but  it 
might  be  diatingnished  from  any  other  tree 
by  its  bark ;  the  ross  or  oulaide  bark  being 
near  eight  inches  thick,  and  indented  with 
furrows  more  than  six  inches  deep,  which 
make  those  that  are  arrived  to  a  great  bulk 
appear  uncommonly  rough  ;  and  by  this 
peculiarity  they  may  be  readily  known. 
The  rind  or  inside  bark  is  of  the  same  thick- 
ness as  that  of  other  trees,  but  itd  colour  is 
a  fine  bright  yellow ;  insomuch  that  if  it  is 
but  slightly  handled,  it  will  leave  a  stain  on 
the  fingers,  which  cannot  easily  be  washed 
away ;  and  if  in  the  spring  you  peel  off  the 
bark,  and  touch  the  sap,  which  then  rises 
between  that  and  the  body  of  the  tree,  it 
will  leave  so  deep  a  tincture  that  it  will  re- 
quire three  or  four  days  to  wear  off." — Riid. 
p.  498. 

ITke  Whickopick  or  Sucitwick.^ 
"Ta»  Whickopick  or  Suckwick  appears 
to  be  a  species  of  the  white  wood,  and  is 
distinguished  from  it  by  a  peculiar  quality 
in  the  bark,  which  when  pounded  and 
moistened  with  a  little  water.  Instantly  be- 
comes a  matter  of  the  consistence  and  na- 
ture of  size.  With  this  the  Indians  pay 
their  canoes,  and  it  greatly  exceeds  pit^ 
or  any  other  material  luu^y  appropriated 
to  that  purpose;  for  besides  its  adhesive 
quality,  it  is  of  BO  oily  a  nature,  that  the 
water  cannot  penetrate  through  it,  and  its 
repelling  power  abates  not  for  a  consider- 
able time."— Ibid.  p.  499. 

[Speckto/tht  TFifloio.] 
"TiiB»B  are  several  species  of  the  wil- 


low, the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  a  small 
sort  that  grows  on  the  bank  of  the  Uissia- 
sippi,  and  some  odier  places  adjacent.  The 
bark  of  this  shrub  supplies  the  beaver  with 
its  wint«r  food;  and  where  the  water  has 
washed  the  soil  from  its  roots,  they  appear 
to  consist  of  fibres  interwoven  tt^ether  like 
thread,  the  colour  of  which  is  of  an  inex- 
pressibly fine  scarlet;  with  this  the  Indians 
tinge  many  of  the  ornamental  parts  of  their 
dress."— Ibid.  p.  506, 


[_TAe  Elder.1 
"  Thb  elder,  commonly  termed  the  poi- 
sonous elder,  nearly  resembles  the  other 
sorts  in  its  leaves  and  branches,  but  it  grows 
much  straiter,  and  is  only  found  in  swamps 
and  moist  soils.  This  shrub  is  endowed 
with  a  very  extraordinary  quality,  that 
renders  it  poisonous  to  some  constitutions, 
which  it  effects  if  the  person  only  approaches 
within  a  few  yards  of  it,  whilst  others  may 
even  chew  the  leaves  or  the  rind  without 
receiving  the  least  detriment  Irom  them : 
the  poison  however  is  not  mortal,  though  it 
operates  very  virulently  on  the  infected 
person,  whose  body  and  head  swell  to  an 
amaiing  size  and  are  covered  with  erup- 
tions, that  at  their  height  resemble  the  con- 
fluent Bmiill-pox.  As  it  grows  also  in  many 
of  the  provinces,  the  inhabitants  cure  its 
venom  by  drinking  saSron  tea,  and  anointing 
tlie  external  parts  with  a  mixture  composed 
of  cream  and  marsh  mallows."  —  Ibid.  p. 


[Firtt  Sugar  Cmt  m  ffnyft'.] 
One  Aquiion,  a  Canarian,  planted  the 
first  sugar  canes   in  Hayti.  —  M.  Rodxi- 
GUBZ,  Ind.  Chron. 


The  Akancia*  on  Ihe  Mi§tiuippi. 

"  Theik  cottages  are  built  of  cedar,  all 

matted  within.     'Jliey  have  no  determincil 

worship ;  thej  adut«  A\  butVs'i'v  »m«b^*,« 
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rather  they  worship  but  one  Divinity,  which 
discovers  itself  in  a  certun  knimol,  such  as 
it  shall  please  their  Jongleur,  or  priest,  to 
pitch  upon ;  80  that  it  will  be  sometimes  an 
ox,  sometimes  a  dog,  or  some  other.  When 
this  visible  God  is  dead,  there  is  an  univer- 
sal mourning,  but  which  is  presently  changed 
into  a  great  joy,  by  the  choice  tbey  make  of 
a  new  mortal  Deity,  which  is  always  taken 
from  amongst  the  brutes." — Dx  Li.  Sai.lx. 


IMorigttut  Te*hido,  or,  the  Yuealan  Itutru- 
mad  of  Ike  Torlom-thett.'\ 
In  Yucatan  they  made  a  musical  in- 
itrument  of  the  tortoise-shell,  preserved 
whole.  Its  sound  was  melancholy. — Hnt- 
UKA,  4.  10.  4. 


[^Bvriat  at  Sea.'} 
"  HtB  burial  was  as  solemnly  performed 
as  could  be  at  sea,  his  grave  being  the  whole 
ocean ;  he  had  weighty  stones  huug  to  his 
feet,  two  more  to  his  shoulders,  and  onp  to 
his  brest;  and  then  the  superstitious  Ro- 
mish dirige  and  requiem  being  sung  for  his 
ioul,  his  corpse  being  held  out  to  sea  on  the 
ship  side,  with  ropes  ready  to  let  him  fall, 
all  the  ship  crying  out  three  fiura  vir^a, 
that  is  a  good  voyage,  to  his  soul  chiefly, 
and  also  to  his  corpse  ready  to  travel  to 
the  deep  to  feed  the  whales ;  at  the  first 
cry  all  the  ordnance  were  shot  off,  the  ropes 
on  a  suddain  loosed,  and  Juan  de  la  Cuera, 
with  the  weight  of  heavy  stones  plunged 
deep  into  the  sea,  whom  no  mortal  eyes 
ever  more  beheld," — Gaob,  Thomas,  Neu> 
Survey  of  the  Wett  IvdUt,  ^. 


{^Cmquett  o/llu  Weatt  India,  ^c.  6y  Her- 
nando Cortez,  ff^-l 
"  Whilb  that  the  fleet  was  preparing  for 
India,  it  chaunced,  Hernando  Cortes  pre- 
tended to  go  nnto  a  certwne  house  in  the 


night  season  to  talke  with  a  woman,  and 
clyming  over  a  wall  whyche  was  of  weake 
foundation,  bath  he  and  the  wall  fell  Icgi- 
ther;  so  that  with  the  noyseofhyBfall,a])d 
ratling  of  his  armoure  which  he  ware,  came 
out  a  man  newly  married,  and  Gndyng  him 
fallen  at  hys  dore  would  have  slayne  hym, 
suspecting  somewhat  of  his  new  married 
wife,  but  that  a  certaine  olde  woman,  being 
his  mother  iu  lawe  wyth  great  perswasiooi 
stayed  him  from  that  faet." — The  Pteatant 
Mutorie  qftke  Conqtietl  of  Ike  WeoMl  India, 
now  called  nete  Spojpu,  atckieved  bg  tic 
tBorlhy  Prince  Hernando  Cortet,  Margmz  of 
the  VaUeg  of  Hmaoere,  matt  detectable  to 
reade :  Irantlated  ontqf  the  Spamuhe  Cn^w 
by  T.  N,    Anno  1576. 

The  author's  name  does  not  appear,  the 
translator  is  Thomas  Nicholas. 


ICoBtecration  of  an  Idoi-I 
"  TsEBE  was  another  godde  who  hadde  * 
greate  image  placed  uppon  the  toppe  of  the 
Chappelt  of  Idols,  and  he  was  esteemed  for 
a  speciall  and  singular  god  above  all  the 
rest.  This  god  was  made  of  all  luode  of 
seedes  that  groweth  In  that  countrey,  and 
being  ground  they  made  a  certain  paste, 
tempered  wilh  children's  bloud  and  virgias 
sacriflced,  who  were  opened  with  their  ra- 
zures  in  the  breastes,  and  their  heartei 
taken  out  to  offer  as  first  fruites  unto  the  i 
idoll.  The  priestes  and  ministers  doe  con- 
secrate this  idoll  with  great  pomp  and  many 
ceremonies.  All  the  comarcant  and  citiieu 
are  presente  at  the  consecration,  with  great 
triumph  and  incredible  devotion.  After  the 
consecration,  many  devoute  persons  came 
and  sticked  in  the  dowy  imag^e  precious 
stones,  wedges  of  gold,  and  other  jewels. 
After  all  this  pomp  ended,  no  secular  man 
mought  touche  that  holye  image,  no,  nor 
yet  come  into  his  chappdl,  nay  scarcely  re- 
ligious persons,  except  they  were  Tlama- 
cazdi,  who  are  priestes  of  order.  TTicy  doe 
renue  this  image  many  times  wjth  new 
dough,  taking  away  the   olde,  bat  then 
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blesaed  is  hee  that  can  get  one  peece  of  the 
old  ra^es  for  reliket,  and  chiefly  for  soul- 
dyere,  who  thought  themselves  sure  there- 
with in  the  warrcs.  Also  at  the  consecra' 
tion  of  this  i doll,  a  ccrtayne  veMell  of  water 
was  blessed  with  manye  wordes  and  cere- 
monies, and  that  water  wag  preserved  very 
rcligioiuly  at  the  foot*  of  the  altar,  for  to 
consecrate  the  king  when  he  should  be 
crowned,  and  also  to  blesse  any  caplayne 
generall,  when  he  should  be  elected  for  the 
warres,  with  only  giving  him  a  draught  of 
that  water." — Ibid. 


[7^  hoOow  Idol  Oua  tpake,  at  IdoU  have 
done  be/ore.'] 
"  Thb  body  of  this  idol  was  great  and 
hollow,  and  was  fastened  in  that  wall  with 
lime:  hee  wu  of  earth;  and  behinde  this 
idok  backe  was  the  retterie,  where  was  kept 
ornameDts  and  other  things  of  service  for 
the  temple.  The  priests  bad  a  little  secret 
dore  bard  adjoyning  to  the  idol,  by  which 
dore  they  crept  into  the  hollow  idol,  and 
answered  the  people  that  came  with  prayers 
and  peticions.  And  with  this  deceit  the 
simple  Boules  beleved  al  that  the  idol  spake, 
and  honored  that  god  more  than  al  the 
rest  with  many  perfumes  and  sweete  smclles, 
and  offered  bread  and  fruite,  with  sacrifice 
of  quayles  bloud,  and  other  birds,  and 
dogges,  and  sometime  man's  blood.  And 
thro  the  iame  of  this  idoll  and  oracle  many 
pilgrimes  came  to  AcumasU  from  many 
places." — Ibid. 


[Tie  Idol  Qaecakovali.—Thomat  Oage  a 
Copyiitfrom  IhU  old  Hittory.'] 
"Thebb  was  one  rounde  temple  dedicated 
to  the  god  of  the  ayre,  called  QuecaleovatI, 
for  even  as  the  ayre  goeth  rounde  about 
the  heaveui,  even  for  that  consideration 
they  made  his  temple  rounde.  The  en- 
trannce  of  that  temple  hod  a  dore  made  lyke 
unto  the  mouth  of  a  serpent,  and  was  paynt- 


ed  with  foule  and  divtlish  gestures,  with 
great  teeth  and  gummea  wrought,  whiche 
was  a  thinge  to  feare  those  that  should  en- 
ter in  thereat,  and  especially  the  Christians 
unto  whom  it  represented  Tery  Hel,  wilh 
that  ougly  face  and  monsterous  teeth." — 
Ibid. 

Gage's  account  of  Mexico,  which  he  pre- 
tends to  have  collected  on  the  spot,  is  copied 
verbatim  from  this  old  translation.  In  thb 
passage  he  has  retained  the  literal  error  bi 
the  name  of  the  God,  and  written  it  with  a 
c  instead  of  z,  which  the  q  of  the  original 
represents. 


[Tht  Image*  of  MexiUi  and  Tezcdlipoca.'\ 
The  images  of  Mesitli  and  Tezcalipoca 
"  were  made  of  stone  in  ful  proportion  as 
bigge  as  a  gyant.  They  were  covered  with 
a  lawne  called  Nacar.  These  images  were 
besette  with  pcarles,  precious  stones,  and 
peecea  of  gold,  wrought  like  birds,  beasts, 
fishes,  and  Boures,  adorned  with  emeralds, 
turquies,  calcedons,  and  other  little  fine 
stones,  so  that  when  the  lawne  Nacor  was 
taken  away,  the  images  seemed  very  bcau- 
tifull  to  beholde.  The  unage  had  for  a  gir- 
dle greate  snakes  of  gold ;  and  for  collors 
or  chaynes  about  their  neckea  ten  hartes  of 
men  made  of  gold,  and  each  of  those  idolles 
had  a  counterfajte  visor  with  eies  of  gtasse, 
and  in  their  necks  death  painted." — Ibid. 


"Thb  device  of  Cortes'  enugn  or  am- 
eiente,  was  flames  of  fire  in  white  and  blewe, 
with  a  redde  crosse  in  the  middest,  and 
bordred  round  with  letters,  in  the  Lattine 
and  Spanishe  tongues,  which  signified  this 
in  cfiect ;  friends  let  us  follow  die  crosse, 
and  with  lively  faith  with  this  standerde  we 
shall  obteyne  Tictorie,"— Ibid. 
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ITIuCaolat.] 
"  Wb  saw  in  aU  their  ponds  and  rivers 
TMt  quantitiee  of  water  fowl,  geese,  duckg, 
aod  teal,  moor  hens,  &c.  and  in  the  woods 
and  fields,  partridges,  pheasants,  quails,  and 
other  kiods  of  fowl ;  of  four-footed  crea- 
tures  all  sorts,  especially  one  large  sort  of 
oxen  which  they  call  Cibolasj  these  are 
raised  like  a  camel  from  the  chine  to  the 
middle  of  the  back  ;  they  feed  among  the 
canes,  and  go  together  aometimes  no  less  in 
number  than  1500."— M.  De  Li  Sallb'b 
Expedition,  by  Cavausk  Touti  into  £jtg- 
iith,^. 


llUinoU  Vmage.'] 
"  The  first  village  of  the  Illinois  consisted 
of  above  500  cabins,  which  are  mode  with 
great  pieces  of  timber,  interlaced  with 
branches,  and  covered  with  bark.  The  id- 
side  is  more  neat,  the  walls  or  sides,  as  well 
as  the  floor,  being  finely  matted.  Every 
cottage  has  two  apartments  wherein  several 
families  might  lodge,  and  under  every  one 
of  them  is  a  cave  or  vault  wherein  they  pre- 
serve their  Indian  com." — Ibid. 


IThe  Mud  of  the  River  Oiagee.'] 
"  The  river  of  the  Ozages  carries  so  great 
a  t|UBntity  of  mud  along  with  it,  as  to 
change  the  wateroftheMiasisiippi,  and  make 
it  all  muddy  for  more  than  twenty  leagues. 
Its  brinks  are  bordered  with  great  walnut 
trees.  One  sees  there  an  infinite  number 
of  footsteps  made  by  the  beavers,  and  the 
hunting  for  them  there  is  very  great  and 
•■     Ibid. 


\Metivation  oftht  Hummitig  Birdt, — 

according  to  Uerrera.'] 

IlEBRBax  eays  of  the   humming  birds, 

that  wlien  the  dry  season  begins,  they  cling 

to  the  trees  by  the  bill,  and  1^\«t«  T«in«M\ 


{The  Calwut.'] 
"  The  pipe  part  of  the  Calumet  is  two 
feet  long,  made  of  strong  reed  or  cane — but 
amongst  these  people,  the  Esquimaux,  of 
juniper,  adorned  with  feathers  of  all  co- 
lours, interlaced  with  locks  of  women's  hair. 
They  also  add  to  it  two  wings  of  the  most 
curious  birds  they  can  find  for  colour.  Hie 
head  or  bole  of  the  pipe  is  of  a  red  stone 
polished  like  marble,  and  bored  in  suck  a 
manner  as  one  end  is  for  the  tobacco  and 
the  other  end  fastens  to  tbe  pipe.  His  i) 
the  general  description  of  it,  but  they  adorn 
the  Calumet  variously,  according  to  their 
genius  and  the  birds  they  have  in  their 
country." — Suitb's  Voyage. 


IThe  Cavent  of  Gyaeharo.'] 
"  In  this  mountain  (Tumeriquiri  in  Cn- 
mana)  is  the  cavern  of  Guacharo,  famoui 
among  the  Indians.  It  is  immense,  and 
serves  as  a  habitation  for  millions  of  noc- 
turnal birds,  (a  new  species  of  the  Capri- 
vadgia  of  Linnteus,)  whose  fat  yields  the 
oil  of  Guacharo.  Its  site  is  majeatic,  and 
adorned  by  the  most  brilliant  vegetation. 
There  issues  Irom  the  cavern  a  river  of  scaue 
magnitude,  and  within  b  heard  the  mourn- 
ful cry  of  the  birds,  which  the  Indians  al- 
tribute  to  the  souls  that  are  forced  to  enter 
thb  cavern  in  order  to  go  to  the  other 
world.  But  they  are  enabled  to  obtain  per- 
mission for  it  only  when  their  conduct  in 
this  life  has  been  without  reproach.  If  il 
has  been  otherwise,  they  are  retained  for  ■ 
shorter  or  longer  time,  according  to  ihf 
heinousness  of  their  offences.  This  dart 
wretched,  mournful  abode,  draws  from  that 
the  mournings  and  plaintive  cries  heari 
without.  The  Indiana  have  so  little  dooht 
of  this  fable,  supported  by  tradition,  beii^ 
^  %w:red  truth,  that  immediately  afW  thf 


death  of  their  parents  or  frieDdi  thej  repur 
1  the  mouth  of  the  cavern,  to  ascertain 
whether  their  souls  have  met  with  anj  im- 
pediment. If  thej  think  the}'  have  not  dis- 
tinguished the  voice  of  the  deceased,  thej 
witjidraw  overjoyed,  and  celebrate  the  event 
by  inebrietj  and  dances  characteristic  of 
their  felicity ;  but  if  thej  imagine  thej  have 
heard  the  voice  of  the  defunct,  thej  hasten 
o  drown  their  grief  in  intoxicating  liquors, 
in  the  midst  of  dances,  adapted  from  their 
nature  to  paint  their  despair.  So  whatever 
may  be  the  lot  of  the  departed  soul,  his  re- 
latione and  friends  give  themselves  up  to 
the  same  excesses ;  there  is  no  difference, 
but  in  the  character  of  the  dance." — Db- 
PONR,  F.  TraeeU,  ^. 


{Painted  Barhariatu.'] 
"  Whbh  these  barbarians  go  either  to  the 
in  or  feasts,  thej  besmear  ail  their  faces 
er,  either  with  red  or  black,  to  the  end 
they  might  not  discover  it,  if  tbej  should 
grow  pale  with  fear.  Thej  also  colour  their 
hair  with  red,  and  cut  it  in  different  shapes ; 
but  this  is  practised  more  especially  among 
the  savages  of  the  North.  Those  of  the 
South  cut  their  hair  quite  off,  or  rather, 
bum  it  with  stones  heated  red-hot  in  the 
fire ;  oftentimes  the  people  of  the  North  let 
their  hair  hang  on  one  side,  wreathed  into 
a  kind  of  bracelet,  and  cut  it  quite  off  on 
the  other ;  but  this  is  still  according  to 
everj  one's  fancy. 

"  There  are  some  of  these  savages  that 
rub  their  hair  all  over  with  oil,  and  after- 
wards stick  down  or  small  feathers  on  their 
heads,  also  some  of  them  will  have  great 
ones  of  several  colours  r  but  there  are 
otliers  that  rather  choose  to  wear  crowns  of 
flowers,  which  crowns  another  sort  jnakc  of 
birchen-rind,  or  dressed-skins,  all  which, 
nevertheless,  are  most  commonly  very  pret- 
tily contrived.  Thus  set  forth,  thej  appear, 
take  them  all  together,  just  like  several  of 
Ctesar's  soldiers,  who  were  likewise  painted 
with  different  colours.     Thej  are  great  ad- 


mirers  of   themselves   in   this   fantastical 
dress." — HsNNEFDi,  Lours,  Nea  Diteovtry, 

ire.  p.  76. 


[/nrfian  Way  of  Striking  a  Fire-I 
"  Thbik  way  of  making  a  fire,  which  is 
new  and  unknown  to  us,  is  this ;  thej  take 
a  triangular  piece  of  cedar-wood,  of  a  foot 
and  a  half  long,  wherein  they  bore  some 
holes  half  through;  then  they  take  a  switch, 
or  another  smaU  piece  of  hard  wood,  and 
with  both  their  bauds  rub  the  strongest 
upon  the  weakest  iu  the  hole  which  is  made 
in  the  cedar,  and  while  they  are  thus  rub- 
bing they  let  fall  a  sort  of  dust  or  powder 
which  turns  into  fire.  This  white  dust  thej 
roll  up  in  a  pellet  of  herbs,  dried  in  autunm, 
and  rubbing  them  all  together,  and  then 
blowing  upon  the  dust  that  is  in  the  pellet, 
the  fire  Undies  in  a  moment." — Ibid.  p. 


iSmdi  of  Fire  bg  the  /wAons.] 
"  As  soon  as  we  had  roasted  or  boiled  our 
Indian  com,  we  were  verj  caretiil  to  put 
out  our  fire ;  for  in  iJiese  countries  they 
smell  fire  at  two  or  three  leagues  distance, 
according  to  the  wind.  The  savages  take  a 
particular  notice  of  it.  To  discover  where 
their  enemies  are,  and  endeavour  to  surprise 
them." — Ibid.  p.  ISl. 


[  Ortat  FeoMt  of  Ae  Saeagei.^ 
"  Thb  savages  invited  us  to  a  great  feast 
after  their  own  fashion.  There  were  above 
an  hundred  and  twenty  men  at  it  naked. 
Ouasicoude,  the  first  captain  of  the  nation, 
and  kinsman  of  the  deceased,  whose  dead 
body  I  covered,  when  thej  brought  him 
back  to  the  village  in  a  canoe,  brought  me 
some  dried  flesh  and  wild  oats  in  a  dish 
of  bark,  which  be  set  before  me  upon  a 
bull's  hide,  whitened  and,  ^rm^s!*!.  ■w'Ss- 
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porcupine -skiiM  on  the  oae  tide,  and  curied 
wocj  on  the  other. 

"  After  I  had  eat,  this  chief  pat  the  aame 
robe  on  hit  head,  and  covered  ntj  face  with 
it,  Mj'iiig  with  a  lond  voice  before  all  that 
were  present,  '  He  whose  dead  bodj  thou 
didst  cover,  coven  thine  while  alive.  He 
hat  carried  the  tidings  of  it  to  the  countrj 
of  Mub  (for  these  people  believe  the  traui- 
migration  of  souls) :  what  thou  didst  in 
respect  of  the  dead  is  highly  to  be  esteemed : 
all  the  nation  applauds  and  thanks  thee  for 
it.'"— Ibid.  p. 247. 


IBlaeh  Earth  of  Peru,  to  tMke  Ink  uitk.'] 
TuaaK  is  a  black  earth  in  Peru  of  which 
"I  can  saj,"  saja  Monakdbs,  "that  thej 
sent  me  a  little  that  therewith  I  might  make 
ink ;  which  being  cast  iutc  water  nr  wine 
there  is  made  thereof  very  good  ink,  where- 
with one  may  write  well,  but  it  is  somewhat 
bine,  which  maket^  of  it  a  better  show." — 
r.  103. 

\_Inditm  Traditum.'\ 
"  AccoaniNo  to  the  tradition  of  the  In- 
dians, when  their  ancestors  first  came  from 
the  West  to  this  island,  they  found  it  occu- 
pied by  Manshop,  a  benevolent  but  capri- 
cious being,  of  gignntic  frame  and  super- 
natural power.  His  daily  food  was  broiled 
whales,  and  he  threw  many  of  them  on  the 
coast,  for  the  support  of  his  Indian  neigh- 
bours. At  last,  weary  of  the  world,  he 
sent  his  sons  and  daughter  to  play  at  ball, 
and  while  they  were  engaged  in  their  sport, 
drew  his  toe  across  the  beach  on  which  they 
were,  and  separated  from  the  island.  The 
returning  tide  rising  over  it,  the  brothers 
crowded  round  their  sister,  careless  of  their 
own  danger,  and  while  sinking  themselves, 
were  ouly  anxious  to  keep  her  head  above 
the  waves.  Manshop  commended  their  fra- 
ternal affection,  bade  them  always  love  and 
protect  their  sister,  and  preserved  their 
"ves  by  convertii^  them  intontale  lullftis. 


a  sort  of  grampus,  whose  descendants  still 
deb'ght  to  sport  about  the  anoicat  dwelling 
of  their  great  progenitor. 

"  The  giant  then  hurled  his  wife  Saconet 
into  the  air,  and  plunging  himself  benealh 
the  waves,  dis^ipeared  for  ever.  Saconet 
fell  on  the  pramontory  of  Rhode  Island, 
which  now  bears  her  name,  and  long  lived 
there,  exacting  tribute  from  all  passengers. 
At  length  she  was  converted  into  stmie,  ttOl 
however  retaining  her  former  shape,  till  the 
white  men,  mistaking  her  probably  for  in 
idol,  lopp«d  off  both  her  arms ;  bnt  her 
mutilated  form  remaiiu  to  thia  day  <ki  the 
spot  where  she  fell,  and  afibrds  lasting  and 
unimpeachable  e*idence  of  the  truth  of  the 
tradition." — North  Aauriooa  JZeiii«it>,  voL  S, 
p.  318. 


{^Indian  Hittoritt  painted  o»  Treet.'} 
"  Nbab  our  hut  on  the  aidea  of  large  trees 
peeled  for  that  purpose,  were  various  re- 
presentations of  men  going  to,  and  return- 
ing from  the  wars,  and  of  some  killed  in 
battle,  this  being  a  path  heretofore  used  by 
warriors.  Those  Indian  histories  were 
painted  mostly  in  red,  but  some  in  black.' 
— JoHB  Woousah's  Jovntai,  p.  134. 


INotiont  of  He  Atnerkan  Imiitau  r^^Bth 
the  Food  aegeat,^ 
"  Thet  abhor  mole*  so  exceedingly,  that 
they  will  not  allow  their  children  even  lo 
touch  them,  for  fear  of  hurting  their  eye- 
eight  ;  reckoning  it  contagious.  They  be- 
lieve that  nature  is  possessed  of  such  a 
perty  as  to  transfuse  into  men  and  animals 
the  qualities,  either  of  the  food  they  ni 
of  those  objects  that  are  presented  to  their 
senses ;  he  who  feeds  on  venison  is,  accord- 
ing to  their  physical  system,  swifter  and 
more  sagacious  than  the  man  who  lira  on 
the  flesh  of  the  bear,  or  helpless  dun^iill 
fowls,  the  slow-footed  tame  cattle,  or  the 
hetiVTf  wallowing  swine.    This  is  the  r. 
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that  several  of  their  old  men  recommend, 
and  Hj,  that  formerlj  their  greatest  chief- 
tains observed  a  constant  mle  in  their  diet, 
and  seldom  ate  of  any  animal  of  a  gross 
qoalit]',  or  heavj  motion  of  body,  fancying 
Kinveyed  a  dulness  through  the  whole 
system,  and  disabled  them  from  exerting 
themselves  with  proper  vigour  in  their  mar- 
tial, civil,  and  religious  duties. 

"  I  once  asked  the  Archimagos,  to  sit 
down  and  partake  of  my  dinner ;  but  be 
excused  himself,  saying,  he  bad  in  a  few 
days  some  holy  duty  to  perform,  and  if  he 
eat  evil  or  accursed  food,  it  would  spoil  him, 
—alluding  to  swines'  flesh.  Though  most  of 
their  virtue  hath  lately  been  corrupted,  in 
this  particular  they  stilt  affix  vicious  and 
tntetnptible  ideas  to  tlie  eating  of  ewines' 
flesh,  insomuch,  that  Shukapa,  '  ewine- 
;r,'  is  the  most  opprobrious  epithet  they 
use  to  brand  us  with  :  they  commonly 
subjoin  Akanggapa,  *  eater  of  dunghill 
fowb.' " — J.  Adaik,  HUtory  oftke  American 
Indiaiu,  p.  134. 


[/wfion  Notion  of  the  Jo^vl  Ftelds.} 
Vasconcbuab  states  it  as  the  belief  of 
the  Brazilian  tribes  that  the  souls  of  women 
warriors  went  to  what  they  called  the 
joyful  fields, — those  of  cowards  to  the  An- 
bargus,  to  be  by  them  tormented.  Cowar- 
dice being  the  only  vice,  it  seems  then  that 
nen  by  reason  of  their  sex,  could  have 
lia  imputed  to  them. —  Vida  de  Almida, 
vol.  l,p.fi,  §7. 


ISword  of  the  Sm,iaro»—Whta  f^ 
D.  Bbknarvo  db  Vaboab  Uachdca, 
]S99,  says  that  the  sword  then  in  use  was 
that  which  the  Suyzaros  invented.  Does 
he  mean  the  Swiss,  and  did  they  introduce 
a  shorter  sword  which  caused  the  estoque 
to  be  disused?  A  natural  consequence 
when  the  chivalrous  mode  of  war  was  grow- 
ing obsolete,  and  battles  were  decided  by 
infantry. — MUiaa  Indiana,  ff.  2. 


[Iron  told  bg  Ike  Spanuirdt  to  the  Indiant, 
and  lued  againit  Mnn.] 
Bbbnabdo  ss  Vaboas  Macbuca,  who 
was  settled  at  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota  com- 
plaina  that  the  Spaniards  sold  iron  to  the 
Indians,  which  thus  got  round  to  the  war- 
like tribes,  and  was  used  to  their  own  de- 
struction, many  lives  having  been  lost  in 
consequence.  The  traffic  he  says,  is  Cota 
bien  digna  de  ecatigo  exemplar,  que  cati  ei 
trayeion,  o  etpecie  della. — Ibid.  fT.  3. 


[Saatit^o  del  Ettero,  or  MahomeCt  Para- 

diu.2 

Santiago  sbl  Estbbo,  by  a  play  upon 
words  which  holds  good  only  in  Spanish, 
was  called  Mahomet's  Paradise, — the  Ma- 
homa  women  being  favourites  with  the  Grst 
ruffians  who  settled  in  that  country.  Lo- 
lAHO  says,  "  El  partido  de  Feniu  eitaba  en 
eMpeciat  tan  valido  y  podermo,  que  llanudian 
a  etta  ciudad  el  Faraiso  de  Mahoma ;  nom- 
bre  in/ame,  que  mamjietta  bien  la  diuolucion 
que  reynaba" — Vol.  1,  p.  3,  §  17. 


[Indian  Stealth.} 
"  Tbet  sometimes  scatter  leaves,  sand, 
or  dust  over  the  prints  of  their  feet ;  some- 
times tread  in  each  other's  footsteps ;  and 
sometimes  lift  their  feet  so  high,  and  tread 
BO  lightly,  as  not  to  make  any  impression 
on  the  ground  ."-^ABVBK,  p.  330. 


[Indian  Form  of  Submiuion.'] 
"Thb  Indians  consider  every  conquered 
people  as  in  a  state  of  vassalage  to  their 
conqnerors. 

"AAer  one  nation  has  finally  subdued 
another,  and  a  conditional  submission  is 
agreed  on,  it  is  customary  for  the  chiefs  of 
the  conquered  when  they  sit  in  council  with 
their  subdueta,  to -v 
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knowledgment  that  they  are  in  a  state  of 
subjection,  and  ought  to  be  ranked  among 
the  women." — Ibid.  p.  350. 


ICare  of  the  Achaqueufor  their  OravesJ] 

**TuE  Achaquas  of  the  Oronoco  take 
especial  care  to  beat  down  the  earth  upon 
a  grave,  and  when  the  heat  makes  fissures 
in  it,  instantly  to  fill  them  up,  lest  the  ants 
should  get  at  the  dead.  Their  worst  im- 
precation is,  Maj  the  ants  soon  fall  upon 
thee." — GuMiLLA,  c.  14. 


[^Lameniation  of  the  Othomacos  over  their 

Dead.'] 

"  Thb  Othomacos  of  the  Oronoco  every 
morning  at  cockcrow  bewail  their  dead. 


with  sighs,  groans,  tears,  and  loud  lamen- 
tations."—Ibid.  1,  c.  11. 


[Indian  Kings — War-makers  on  their 
Accession.^ 

'^  It  was  the  custom  of  these  Indian 
kings,  always  to  undertake  some  hostile  ex- 
pedition, immediately  after  their  accession, 
against  rebels,  or  enemies,  or  if  they  had 
neither  to  make  new  nations  tributary.^ — 

TOBQUBMADA,  YOl.  1,  p.  195. 


^^^^^^^0^^0^^^^^^^0^^^^^0^ 


llroquois  Festival.'] 

^  Among  the  Iroquois  there  was  a  parti- 
cular kind  of  festival  at  which  all  the  food 
was  to  be  eaten." — Cuabjusyoix,  P.  Fbah- 
cis,  t.  2,  p.  85. 


/ 


PHYSICA; 
OR,  REMARKABLE  FACTS  IN  NATURAL  HISTORY. 


[Joy  FeoAert.'] 
♦HE  bluefestliers  of  the  jaj'swiog 
«  ftt  one  time  faahionsble  in 
I  France,  and  four  thousand  jays 

_t  are  said  to  have  been  itript  to 

furnish  trinuuiog  fbr  &  single  dreaa. 


[^Albtdrouei.'} 
"  Am  immenBe  number  of  albatrosaes  were 
iwinuning  like  geeee  about  the  ship ;  as  soon 
u  a  shot  was  fired  they  flew  away.  They 
seemed  to  raise  themselves  with  difficulty 
from  the  water,  and  made  a  vaet  circle  in  it 
before  they  had  wind  enough  to  fill  their 
long  wings  and  be^  their  ascent."— Langs- 
Boart,  voL  1,  p.  83. 


{7^  AOtarou.} 
"  Tbbt  haie  rery  great  strength  in  their 
large  bills,  and  make  a  noise  not  unlike  the 
bleating  of  a  goat  or  sheep.  It  is  probably 
from  hence  that  they  are  called  by  the 
French  Movlontdu  Cap.  In  Februaryone 
of  them  was  brought  to  me  upon  which  I 
could  not  discover  the  slightest  wound.  On 
enquiry  how  it  was  caught,  I  was  answered, 
bg  the  hand.  Upon  a  farther  investigation 
into  the  matter,  I  was  assured  by  the  Aleu- 
tians unanimonsly,  that  in  the  calms,  which 


commonly  succeed  to  a  violent  gale  of  wind, 
they  cannot  fly ;  if  pursued  by  land  they 
will  run  to  the  water,  endeavouring  to  escape 
by  swimming ;  but  it  is  then  easy  to  follow 
them  with  the  boidarkas,  when  they  may  be 
taken  with  the  hand,  or  killed  by  a  spear  or 
(be  stroke  of  an  oar. 

"  It  seems  easily  to  be  comprehended, 
that  such  a  bird,  whose  gigantic  wings  spread 
out  to  a  breadth  often  or  twelve  feet,  should 
not  be  able  to  fly  in  a  dead  calm." — Ibid, 
vol.  2,  p.  105-& 


IPower  oflht  Congtr  £rf.] 
The  power  of  these  enakes  may,  in  some 
degree,  be  estimated  from  a  circumstance 
related  of  a  conger  eel,  in  the  Star,  for 
March  30,  1S08.  This  eel,  measuring  six 
feet  in  length,  and  twenty-two  inches  in 
girth,  and  weighing  three  stone  and  a  half, 
was  taken  in  Yarmouth  Wash-  Finding  no 
way  for  escape,  it  rose  erect,  and  knocked 
the  fisherman  down  before  he  could  take  it. 


[Bread  Fruit-I 

"  The  ripe  bread  fruit  will  not  keep  good 

many  dnysi  in  times  of  great  abundance, 

therefore,  it  is  cut  into  small  pieces,  when 

a  hole  is  made  in  the  ground  oJogjo^.  <s.^a.  \ 
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feet  long  by  four  broad,  and  five  and  six 
feet  deep,  which  is  paved  with  large  stones, 
and  the  pieces  of  fruit  thrown  into  it.  A 
strong  fermentation  ensues,  and  forms  a 
leaven,  which  will  then  keep  for  months. 
This  food  is  called /wpoi.  When  it  is  mixed 
with  water,  it  makes  a  drink  which  has  very 
much  the  appearance  and  taste  of  butter- 
milk, and  is  extremely  cooling  and  refresh- 
ing."—  Langsdobff,  vol.  1,  p.  125.  New 
Marquems  or  Wtuhington  Islands, 


The  leaner  the  Monkey  the  greater  the 
Value  of  his  Fur. 

**  Lean  foxes  have  better  skins,  and  there- 
fore the  Ostiaks,  who  when  they  find  cubs 
feed  them  with  such  care,  that  the  women 
actually  suckle  them,  break  one  of  their 
legs  some  time  before  they  are  to  be  killed, 
that  they  may  eat  less  and  grow  lean ! 
Either  of  these  customs  is  sufficiently  shock- 
ing, but  their  co-existence  renders  them 
monstrous." — Tookb's  View  of  the  Russian 
Empire^  vol.  3,  p.  44. 


[The  CaymanJ] 

DoBRizHOFFEB  says  tliat  though  the  cay- 
man would  be  good  meat  were  it  not  for 
the  odour  of  musk,  none  but  the  Fayaguas 
eat  them  (vol.  1,  p.  322).  The  Abate  Jolis, 
on  the  contrary,  says  (p.  324)  that  many 
tribes  eat  them,  first  cutting  out  two  glands 
in  the  mouth  of  the  females,  and  the  testi- 
cles of  the  males,  which  are  the  parts  finom 
whence  this  musky  odour  proceeds.  These 
are  sold  to  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese 
for  medical  uses,  for  keeping  off  reptiles  and 
insects,  and  for  preserving  food.  It  is  re- 
markable that  parts  which  are  cut  from  the 
cayman,  because  their  scent  would  affect  it 
as  meat,  should  be  used  for  this  purpose. 


/. 


[Olive  Trees  of  the  Morea.'] 

"  The  olive  trees  of  the  Morea  are  some 
of  the  finest  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  The  respect  of  the  people  for  these 
trees  is  such,  that  they  pay  them  a  sort  of 
veneration  when  they  are  loaded  with  fruit ; 
to  cut  ofi*  a  branch  would  be  a  crime  against 
which  the  whole  country  would  rise  in  arms. 
Every  part  of  the  province  seems  to  suit 
this  tree.  Immense  forests  of  wild  olive 
trees  had  covered  various  districts  before 
any  attention  was  paid  to  them  by  the  in- 
habitants. It  was  not  till  the  country  was 
occupied  by  the  Venetians  that  the  people 
became  sensible  of  the  treasure  they  pos- 
sessed :  these  new  guests  instructed  them 
in  the  art  of  grafliug  the  trees,  and  since 
that  time  olives  have  become  an  article  of 
the  highest  importance  among  them."  — 

POUQUEVILJLE,  p.  201. 


[LiannesJ] 

**  A  GBBAT  variety  of  shrubs,  all  com- 
prized under  the  general  name  of  Ikmnesy 
some  of  which  are  as  thick  as  a  man*s  leg, 
and  grow  round  the  trees,  making  the  trunks 
look  like  a  mast  furnished  with  rigging. 
They,  however,  support  the  trees  against  the 
hurricanes,  of  whose  violence  I  have  seen 
frequent  proofs.  When  they  fell  timber  in 
the  woods,  they  cut  about  two  hundred 
trees  near  the  root,  which  remain  upright 
till  the  liannesy  which  hold  them,  are  cut 
down  also.  When  this  is  done,  one  whole 
part  of  the  forest  seems  to  fall  at  once, 
making  a  most  horrid  crash.  Cords  are 
made  of  their  bark,  stronger  than  of  hemp."* 
—  Saint  Pisbbe,  Voyage  to  the  Isle  of 
France, 


^^^h^^k^^^^^v^^^^^^^W^^^ 


[Introduction  of  Indigo  into  SurineanJ] 

Indigo  was  introduced  into  Surinam  bj 
a  M.  Destrades,  who  called  himself  a  French 
officer.  "  I  myself,"  says  Stedman,  "  was 
well  acquainted  with  this  poor  fellow,  who 
since  shot  himself  through  the  head  at  De- 
merary.  The  circumstances  of  his  death 
were  somewhat  remarkable.  Having  in- 
volved himself  in  debt,  he  turned  to  ready 
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maaej  h'la  remaining  effects  and  fled  from 
Surinam ;  next  setting  up  In  tlie  Spanish 
contrabaod  trade,  his  all  was  taken.  De- 
prived of  everj  thing,  he  now  applied  fur 
protection  to  a  friend  at  Demerarj,  who 
humnnelj  gnve  him  shelter.  At  this  time 
an  abscess  gathering  in  his  shoulder,  every 
assistance  was  offered,  but  io  vain  ;  M.  De- 
strades  refusing  to  let  it  be  ever  examined. 
His  shoulder  therefore  grew  worse,  and  even 
dangerous,  but  he  persisted  in  not  permit- 
ting it  to  be  uncoTO^ ;  till  onedny,  having 
dreat  himself  in  his  best  apparel,  the  family 
were  alarmed  bj  the  report  of  fire  arms, 
when  they  found  him  weltering  in  his  blood, 
with  a  pistol  bj  his  side ;  and  then,  to  their 
surprize,  having  stript  him,  the  mark  of  V, 
for  voleur,  or  thief,  was  discovered  on  the 
very  shoulder  he  had  attempted  to  conceal. 
Thus  ended  the  life  of  this  poor  wretch, 
who  hod  for  jears  at  Paiamaribo  supported 
the  character  of  a  polite  and  well-bred  gen- 
tleman, where  he  had  indeed  been  uni- 
versally respected." — Vol.  2,  p.  316. 


[SnaJui  at  Sea  a  Sign  of  Land.} 
"  Nrit  morning  we  saw  two  snakes  upon 
the  water,  which  occasioned  great  joy  in  the 
ship,  for  when  they  begin  to  see  snakes  it 
is  an  infallible  mark  that  thej  are  not  above 
forty  leagues  off  the  land  of  the  Indies.  In 
the  evening  we  saw  upon  the  water  a  great 
many  little  yellow  snakes,  a  foot  long,  and 
as  big  as  one's  little  finger,  which  made  us 
know  that  we  were  near  the  coast  of  Diu, 
along  which  the  snakes  are  small,  for  from 
thenceforward  along  the  coast  of  the  In- 
dies they  are  big." — Thetbnot. 


[The  TroUhma  FalU.'] 
"  Op  the  rocky  islands  situated  in  the 
river  near  TroUhatta,  two  or  three  are  quite 
inaccessible.  One  of  them  is  overgrown 
with  trees  which  have  never  been  touched 
by  hnman  hands.    A  dog  which  attempted 


to  swim  across  the  river  at  some  distance 
above,  being  carried  away  by  the  rapidity 
of  the  current,  was  cast  upon  this  island. 
He  there  lived  several  days,  but  not  having 
courage  to  plunge  again  into  the  impetuous 
torrent,  he  perished  of  hunger." — Kott- 


IThe  Rein-Deer  itfbw.] 
"  The  country  around  offered  a  scene 
very  uncommon,  and  to  us  quite  new.  The 
moss  on  which  the  rein-deer  feeds  covers 
the  whole  ground,  which  is  flat,  and  only 
skirted  by  hills  at  some  distance ;  but  these 
hills  also  are  clothed  with  this  moss.  The 
colour  of  the  moss  is  a  pale  yellow,  which, 
when  dry,  changes  to  white ;  the  regularity 
of  its  shape,  and  the  uniform  manner  in 
which  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  decked 
with  it,  appears  very  singular  and  striking : 
it  has  the  semblance  of  a  beautiful  carpet. 
These  plants  grow  in  a  shape  nearly  octa- 
gonal, and  approaching  to  a  circle ;  and  as 
they  closely  join  each  other,  they  form  a 
kind  of  mosaic  work,  or  embroidery.  The 
white  appearance  of  the  country,  which 
thence  arises,  may  for  a  moment  make  you 
imagine  that  the  ground  is  covered  with 
snow  ;  but  the  idea  of  a  winter  scene  is 
done  away  by  the  view  of  little  thickets  in 
full  green,  which  you  perceive  scattered 
here  and  there,  and  still  more  by  the  pre- 
sence of  the  sun  and  the  warmth  of  his  rays. 
As  this  moss  is  very  dry,  nothing  can  pos- 
sibly be  more  pleasant  to  walk  upon,  nor 
can  there  be  anything  softer  to  serve  as  a 
bed.  lis  cleanness  and  whitenesij  is  tempt- 
ing to  the  sight;  and  when  we  hod  put  up 
our  tent,  we  found  ourselves  in  every  re- 
spect very  comfortably  lodged.  I  had  many 
times  before  met  with  this  moss,  but  in  no 
place  had  I  found  it  so  rich.  It  was  the 
only  produce  here  which  nature  seemed  to 
favour  and  support :  no  other  herb  was 
growing  near  it,  nor  any  other  vegetable 
on  the  spot,  except  a  few  birch  trees,  with 
their  underwood,  and  some  firs,  dispersed 
on  the  hill  by  the  river  side.     U-V'^sk 
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seemed  to  vegetate  with  difficulty,  as  if  de- 
prived of  their  nourishment  by  the  moss, 
and  appeared  withering  and  stunted.  Some 
trees,  indeed,  which  grow  very  near  the 
water,  had  the  appearance  of  being  in  a 
flourishing  state,  perhaps  owing  to  the 
moisture  they  derived  from  the  river :  but, 
in  short,  this  moss  appeared  to  be  the  royal 
plant,  which  ruled  absolute  over  the  vege- 
table kingdom  of  the  country,  and  distri- 
buted its  bounty  and  influence  amongst  a 
particular  race  of  men  and  animals.**  — 
AcBBBi*8  Travels, 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^A^ 


[^Aurora  BarealU.'] 

'*  On  the  SOth  of  March,  towards  mid- 
night, we  were  stiU  upon  the  road,  suffering 
from  a  cold  of  thirteen  degrees  of  Celsius, 
when  an  Aurora  Borealis  presented  us  with 
a  magnificent  spectacle,  which  served  to  re- 
lieve the  irksome  monotony  of  our  journey. 
The  heavens  began  to  appear  illuminated 
in  the  north ;  presently  it  assumed  a  bright 
ruby  colour,  such  as  we  have  on  a  fine  even- 
ing in  Italy  with  the  setting  sun,  when,  as 
Virgil  says,  and  as  experience  has  often 
proved,  a  lively  red  as  the  sun  goes  down 
prognosticates  fine  weather  for  to-morrow. 
This  phenomenon  had  just  fixed  our  atten- 
tion, when  behold  a  luminous  arch  rose  over 
the  pole.  This  was  accompanied  by  various 
other  light  and  fleeting  arches,  which  shifted 
from  place  to  place  every  instant:  they 
were  bounded  here  and  there  by  vivid 
flames  and  torches,  which  issued  in  rapid 
succession  from  the  skies,  communicating 
fire  to  the  clouds  in  their  vicinity,  tinging 
their  gilded  edges,  and  exhibiting  a  picture 
highly  interesting  to  us,  unaccustomed  as 
we  were  to  such  appearances." — Ibid. 


^A^^«/\^AA^^k^^/\^^^^S#\«M\ 


/ 


[Antipathy  of  Snakes  and  Vipers  to  the 
Beech  Tree,"] 

**  Then  it  was  a  marvellous  thing  to  see 
with  what  unconcern  he  would  lie  down  to 


sleep  in  places  where  snakes  and  vipers 
abounded,  and  other  poisonous  animals,  sur- 
rounding himself  with  boughs  of  the  beech, 
from  the  shade  of  which  tree  we  saw  by 
experience,  that  those  animals  strangely  fly. 
He  did  another  thing  in  our  presence,  that 
we  might  see  the  enmity  they  have  to  this 
tree,  for  he  made  a  circle,  half  of  fire  and 
half  of  beech  boughs,  and  threw  m  viper  into 
the  middle,  which  being  only  able  to  get 
out  through  the  boughs  or  through  the  fire, 
to  avoid  th^n,  chose  the  fire.** — Ajlonso 
Fbbbz,  tn  his  Cantinuatian  of  Gtorgt  of 
Montemor^s  Diana. 


W^V^>^^^f'^^0>^^^^**^0*l^ 


IFinchei  Nests."] 

*'  Nests  of  finches  (loxiie)  made  of  the 
stalks  of  grass,  curiously  interwoven,  hung 
on  the  branches  of  trees  over  ponds,  with  a 
long  and  narrow  neck,  by  which  the  bird 
used  to  enter.  This  neck  prevented  the 
birds  of  prey  from  getting  at  the  young 
ones,  and  the  water,  over  which  the  nest 
hung  on  low  shrubs  and  bushes,  kept  off 
foxes  and  other  beasts  of  prey.** — Thtn- 


BERG. 


i^AA^%^^k^^«^^MA^^k^^M^^^ 


[7^  Mimosa  Tree— the  Otdde  to  Water,] 

^  Though  the  surroimding  country  was 
destitute  of  vegetation,  a  thick  forest  of 
mimosas  covered  the  banks  of  the  Dwyka, 
and  followed  it  through  all  its  windings. 
This  plant  grows  indeed  on  every  part  of 
the  desert,  on  which  it  is  the  inseparable 
companion  of  all  the  rivers  and  all  the  pe- 
riodical streamlets.  Should  m  traveller  hap- 
pen to  be  in  want  of  water,  the  appearance 
of  the  mimosa  is  a  sure  guide  to  Uie  place 
where  it  occasionally,  at  least,  is  to  be 
found." — Babbow. 


*"-*'^**--*-*^*--^  r-i*^^M^<*i  riryLfx^ 


[The  Loss^  or  Chupe, 

Lossen^  som  paa  Norsk  kaides  Oompe^  ^.] 

**  Thb  Loss,  which  in  Norway  dialect  is 
called  Goupe,  is  something  smidler  than  a 
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wolf,  but  as  fierce  and  dangeroiu :  it  bitee 
and  teart  all  to  pieces  that  it  can  master. 
Thia  creature's  skin  is  of  a  light  grey,  or 
white,  with  dark  spots.  Thej  are  very 
cunuing  iu  undermining  a  eheep'fold,  where 
they  help  thenuelves  tbij  noblj.  It  hap- 
pened lately  in  someof  these,  that  a  Goupe 
was  found  out  by  a  sly  he-goat,  who  per- 
ceived hie  BubteiraneouB  work,  watched  him 
narrowly,  and  as  soon  as  hie  head  came 
forth,  before  the  body  could  be  got  out, 
butted  him,  and  gave  eucb  home  puehee, 
that  he  laid  him  dead  in  the  grave  of  his 
own  making." — Fohtoppidah,  Noret  A'o- 
turlige  HUtorie,  pt.  2,  p.  33. 


\WidtT-po6l$for  the  EUpluird  <md 

"  GmBAT  rivers  falling  from  the  high 
countreys  with  prodigious  violence,  during 
the  tropical  rains,  have  in  the  plains  washed 
away  the  soil  down  to  the  solid  rock,  and 
formed  large  basons  of  great  capacity,  where, 
though  the  water  becomes  stagnant  in  pools 
when  the  currents  fail  above,  yet,  from  their 
great  depth  and  quantity,  they  resist  being 
consumed  by  evaporation,  being  also  thick 
covered  with  large  shady  trees,  whose  leaves 
never  fall.  These  large  trees,  which  in  their 
growth,  and  vegetation  of  their  branches, 
exceed  any  thing  that  our  imagination  can 
figure,  are  as  necessary  for  food  as  the  pools 
of  water  are  for  cisterns  to  contain  drink 
for  those  monstrous  beasts,  such  as  the  ele- 
phant and  rhinoceros,  who  there  make  their 
constant  residence,  and  who  would  die  with 
hunger  and  thirst,  unless  they  were  thus 
copiously  supplied  with  both  food  and  wa< 
ter." — BaucB. 


[The  TraSt  FibA.] 
"  Wb  were  in  latitude  27°  ^,  the  ther- 
mometer at  S9°.    The  morning  was  mildi 
the  sea  still  smooth  as  a  lake ;  all  nature 
aeemed  hushed  in  silence,  and  no  wind  could 


be  felt.  We  rose  early,  and  enjoyed  a 
steady  walk  on  the  now  quiet  deck.  The 
■un,  protruding  from  the  bosom  of  a  tran* 
quil  ocean,  sotUy  stole  above  the  horizon, 
and,  swelling  into  globular  forms,  mildly 
assumed  refulgent  brightness,  and  spread 
his  genial  rays  around.  From  excess  of 
motion  we  had  now  lapsed  into  perfect  rest. 
We  contemplated  the  change  with  admi- 
ration and  delight :  yet  wished  enough  of 
wind  ixi  carry  us  on  our  voyage.  The  ti- 
moueer  left  the  helm ;  and  the  ship  re- 
muned  immoveable  upon  the  water.  Casting 
our  eyes  over  the  silver  surface  of  the  sea, 
to  behold  the  beauteous  rieing  of  the  sun, 
we  offered  aspirations  that  fierce  Eums,  in 
the  placid  humour  of  milder  Zephyr,  might 
follow  in  his  train.  Two  strange  vessels 
were  observed  to  be  in  eight — a  brig  and  a 
schooner.  The  former  was  directly  in  our 
wake,  and  viewing  this,  amidst  the  universal 
stillness  that  prevailed,  we  observed,  with 
surprise,  that  she  was  moving  towards  us, 
with  sails.  At  this  moment  the  sky  dark- 
ened ;  the  thermometer  fell  to  64°  \  a  gentle 
rippling  spread,  lightly,  over  the  still  sur- 
face of  the  water,  and,  almost  imperceptibly, 
brought  us — a  favourable  breeze  I  It  was 
from  the  north-east  \  and  so  soft  and  steady 
that  scarcely  did  we  feel  the  vessel  in  mo- 
tion, ere  we  were  advancing  at  the  rate  of 
five  knots  an  hour  I  WTiat  we  had  so  long 
and  anxiously  sought,  was  now  arrived,  and 
we  most  cordially  hailed — the  trade  wind  I 
The  sailors  announced  it  in  loud  greetings ; 
need  I  say  that  we  partook  in  their  liveliest 
joy.  You  will  readily  coDceive,  without 
expecting  me  to  describe,  our  feelings  upon 
the  occasion.  Never  was  a  happier  moment. 
Ail  sense  of  our  long  sufferings  vanished, 
and  we  were  in  perfect  raptures  on  this  glad 
event.  Indeed  we  had  much  cause  to  think 
ourselves  fortunate  on  being  saluted  by  the 
favouring  trades  in  their  very  earliest  lati- 
tude. This  was  a  most  grateful  period  of 
our  passage,  and,  together  with  the  weather 
we  have  since  experienced,  hae,  in  some  de- 
gree, compensated  former  evils.  The  tem- 
perature grew  cooler  than  it  had  beea  d-mut  \^ 
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the  few  days  of  calm.  The  breeze  fresh- 
ened, and  all  hands  were  busily  occupied  in 
preparing  and  setting  all  possible  sail,  to 
obtain  the  full  benefit  of  this  great  and  con- 
stant trader's  friend.  Quickly  new  canvass 
stretched  from  every  point  of  the  ship,  which 
winged  with  five  additional  sails,  widely 
spread  her  expanded  pinions  to  embrace 
the  breeze.  What  a  change !  transported, 
at  once,  from  the  perils  of  severe  tempest 
to  the  finest,  smoothest  sailing!  During 
seven  tedious  weeks  we  had  not  known  the 
wind  from  the  point  we  wished ;  afid  we  had 
been  perpetually  beset  with  all  the  dangers 
of  a  raging  storm.  Now,  the  breeze  was  all 
we  could  desire !  Sickness,  and  other  un- 
easy feelings  were  dispersed ;  we  exercised 
freely  upon  the  deck,  and  sailed  on  our 
passage  almost  without  perceiving  the  vessel 
move.  So  rapid,  indeed,  was  our  progress, 
that  the  ship  seemed  to  feel  no  resistance,  but 
to  fly,  uninterrupted,  through  the  water  I 

"  The  crowded  sails  now  remained  night 
and  day.  No  change :  no  new  arrangement 
—  occasional  bracing  only  was  required! 
We  stood  before  the  wind,  and,  in  all  the 
delight  of  fair  weather  and  fine  sailing,  made 
from  160  to  200  knots  within  the  sailors* 
day — from  noon  to  noon.  In  such  seas,  and 
with  such  a  wind,  the  ship's  company  might 
have  slept;  leaving  the  helmsman  only  to 
steer  the  vessel's  course.  The  delay,  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  we  had  met  with, 
served  but  to  augment  the  value  of  the 
ever-constant  trades,  and  to  render  them 
even  more  enchanting  than  we  had  hoped. 
The  steadiness  of  this  friendly  breeze,  and 
its  certainty  of  duration,  likewise  enhanced 
its  charms.  So  truly  delightful  did  we  find 
it,  and  so  pleasant  were  the  wide  ocean  and 
the  weather,  that,  had  not  former  sickness, 
with  the  torment  of  repeated  gales,  already 
confirmed  my  abhorrence  of  the  sea,  I  know 
not  but  I  might  have  been  led  into  the  be- 
lief that  discomfort  and  a  sailor's  life  were 
not  strictly  synonymous!"  —  Pinckabd's 
NoteSf  vol.  1,  p.  184. 


[^Tlie  Acacia  Vera,  or,  Egyptian  TharrL] 

The  Acacia  vera,  or  Egyptian  thorn,  the 
tree  which  in  the  sultry  parts  of  Afirica 
produces  the  gum-arabic,  is  described  by 
Bruce.  "These  trees,"  he  says,  "grow 
seldom  above  fifteen  or  sixteen  feet  high, 
then  flatten  and  spread  wide  at  the  top  and  | 
touch  each  other,  while  the  trunks  are  far 
asunder;  and  under  a  vertical  sun,  leave 
you,  many  miles  together,  a  free  space  to 
walk  in  a  cool  delicious  shade." 


\/WV\/V%«/WVXS/%/VN*WVN/^ 


[Bailing  Spring  of  BarbadoesJ] 

"  Amidst  these  shades  we  descended  to 
a  narrow  gully,  between  two  mountains,  to 
see  one  of  the  great  curiosities — one  of  the 
reported  phoenomena  of  Barbadoes — ^a  boil- 
ing  spring !'  On  approaching  the  spot,  we 
came  to  a  small  hut  in  which  an  old  black 
woman,  who  employed  herself  as  a  guide  to 
exhibit,  under  a  kind  of  necromantic  pro- 
cess, all  the  details  of  this  boiling  and  burn- 
ing fountain.  The  old  dame,  bearing  in 
her  hand  a  lighted  taper,  and  taking  with 
her  a  calabash,  and  all  the  other  necessary 
apparatus  of  her  office,  led  the  way  from 
the  hut  down  to  the  spring. 

"  In  a  still,  and  most  secluded  situation, 
we  came  to  a  hole,  or  small  pit  filled  with 
water,  which  was  bubbling  up  in  motion, 
and  pouring,  from  its  receptacle,  down  a 
narrow  channel  of  the  gully. 

"  Here  our  sable  sorceress,  in  all  the 
silence  and  solemnity  of  magic,  placing  the 
light  at  her  side,  fell  down  upon  her  knees, 
and,  with  her  calabash,  emptied  all  the 
water  out  of  the  hole,  then  immersing  the 
taper  in  the  deep  void,  she  suddenly  set  the 
whole  pit  in  a  flame;  when  she  instantly 
jumped  upon  her  legs,  and  looked  signifi- 
cantly round,  as  if  anxious  to  catch  the 
surprise  expressed  upon  our  countenances, 
from  the  workings  of  her  witchcraft.  The 
taper  being  removed,  the  empty  space  con- 
tinued to  bum  with  a  soft  lamb^t  flame, 
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without  the  appearance  of  aay  thing  to  sup- 
port the  combuutioD. 

"  We  observed  fresh  water  slowlj  distil- 
ling into  the  pit,  from  the  earth  at  its  sides, 
and  dropping  to  the  bottom  j  and  ae  this 
increased  in  quantitj,  it  raised  the  flame 
higher  and  higher  in  the  pit,  supporting  it 
upon  itB  surface,  and  convejing  the  appear- 
ftnce  of  the  water  itself  being  on  fire ;  al- 
though it  was  verj  clear  and  pure,  and  not 
spread  with  any  oHj  or  bituminous  matter. 
When  the  water  had  risen  to  a  certain 
height,  the  flame  became  feeble,  then  gra- 
dually declined,  and  presently  wua  extin^^t. 
The  water  was  now  seen  to  boil  and  bubble 
as  before,  and  soon  overflowing  the  pit,  re- 
sumed its  course  down  the  narrow  channel 
of  the  gullj,  and  all  was  restored  to  the 
state  in  which  we  had  found  it. 

"  You  will,  before  this,  have  discovered 
that  the  water  was  cold,  and  that  the  boil- 
ing and  burning  of  this  fiery  deep  was  only 
the  effect  of  inflammable  gas,  which,  es- 
caping from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and 
rising  from  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  support- 
ed the  flame  when  it  was  empty,  and,  bub- 
bling through  it,  when  it  was  filled  with 
water,  gave  it  the  appearance  of  a  boiling 
spring. 

"  During  the  combustion,  the  smell  of  the 
inflammable  air  was  very  powerful. 

"  la  the  stones  and  soil,  in  the  very  rocks 
and  roads  we  traced  the  origin  of  this  ph<e- 
nomenon  of  nature.  Asphal  tic  productions 
abounded  on  every  quarter ;  and,  upon  in- 
quiry, we  found  that  we  were  in  the  very 
part  of  the  conntry  which  produces  the  ce- 
lebrated Barbadoes  tar ;  the  smell  of  which 
saluted  us  as  we  rode  along ;  and  we  even 
saw  it  distilling  from  the  hills  of  hardened 
clay,  and  likewise  issuing  &om  the  rocks  at 
the  sides  of  the  road.  The  argillnceous  soil 
of  this  neighbourhood  is  everywhere  strong- 
ly impregnated  with  bitumen,  in  which  you 
will  readily  perceive  the  origin  of  the  '  boil- 
ing or  inflammable  spring.'  " — Pinckarii's 
JVol«,  vol.  l,p.  298. 


IBeautiJid  Appearanet  ofFroxtn  Trttt.'\ 
"  SsvEBB  hoar-frosts  had  commenced  ii 
these  regions  before  Christmas,  and  wen 
followed  by  snow,  mixed  with  rain  or  sleet, 
so  that  even  the  smallest  branches  of  the 
trees  were  covered  with  ice  an  inch  thick, 
by  this  all  the  flexible  birch  trees  had  been 
bent  to  the  ground  in  semicircles.  Their 
tops  and  branches  were  thus  buried  under 
the  continual  snow  which  lay  upwards  of  a 
yard  deep,  and  kept  the  trees  in  that  rec' 
bent  stal«.  The  inflexible  full  grown  birch 
and  oak  trees  had  been  partly  split  and 
partly  broken  by  the  weight  of  the  conge- 
lations on  their  tops,  while  their  collateral 
branches  were  also  bent  to  the  ground. 
The  thaw  which  began  here  towards  the 
latter  end  of  February,  and  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  had  indeed  melted  the  icy  incrusta- 
tions on  the  upper  part  of  the  trees,  but  it 
still  remained  undissolved  on  the  branches 
which  were  fixed  in  the  snow.  The  cylin 
ders  of  ice,  on  one  side,  all  appeared  melted 
into  a  solid  mass,  but  on  the  lower  part  they 
were  crystallized,  some  according  to  the 
usual  configuration  of  frozen  water,  in  hexa- 
gonal and  partly  in  rhomboid  figures,  while 
others  consisted  only  of  hexagonal  sections. 
These  bodies  were,  like  the  well  known 
hollow  cubes  of  salt,  apparently  formed  of 
icicles  of  a  pyramidal  figure  when  inTerted, 
broad  on  the  surface,  and  narrow  towards 
the  inner  part,  where  they  were  fixed  in 
the  ice." — Pallas. 


\prigin  of  the  Ttrm  Ortus-Sea~—Jrom  the 
Oulph  Wttd-l 
"  In  the  north  latitude  of  22"  we  saw  f 
the  first  time  the  gulph  weed.     This  s 
weed  consists  of  small  green  bunches,  large 
fields  of  which  are  sometimes  seen  floating 
on  the  water;  they  are  mostly  disposed  ii 
long  bands,  separated  from  each  other  by 
narrow  intervals,  and  lying  longitudinally 
in  the  direction  of  the  winds,  it  is  not  found  I 
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in  such  large  quantities  in  any  other  part 
of  the  ocean,  whence  and  from  its  verdant 
appearance,  the  sea  hereabouts  is  called  the 
grass  sea  bj  the  seamen ;  it  is  mostly  found 
between  the  lat.  21°  and  34**  N.**— Stavo- 


BINUS. 


«^^^^^k/'^^v%A^/\/^%^^^«IAi^ 


ISpuma  Marisy  or.  Excrement  of  the  Sea."] 

"Wb  now  saw  in  the  sea  for  the  first 
time,  a  number  of  things  which  appeared 
to  be  serpents,  or  rather  fish  in  the  shape  of 
serpents,  like  great  eels,  long  and  rounded 
in  the  same  fashion,  and  which  according  to 
the  agitation  of  the  water,  appeared  to  go 
serpentizing  through  the  sea  like  snakes. 
I  asked  some  intelligent  persons  concerning 
them,  and  they  told  me  that  what  I  had 
seen  was  not  any  living  thing,  but  a  certain 
kind  of  excrement  of  the  sea,  which  had  no 
other  movement  than  what  the  waves  gave 
it,  though  as  our  vessel  was  sailing  swiftly, 
they  appeared  to  be  moving  in  a  contrary 
direction ;  and  they  said  the  nearer  we  ap- 
proached India  the  more  we  should  see.** — 

PlETBO  DbIXA  YaLLB. 


^^'H^^^^^^^^^A^^^^^^^/S/^** 


IWine  of  Tertzena,'] 

'*  The  wine  made  at  Tertzena  in  the  Mo- 
rea,  is  said  to  be  some  of  the  best  in  the 
province,  because  the  inhabitants  twist  the 
branches  as  they  hang  upon  the  stock,  and 
then  leave  the  grapes  to  wither  in  the  sun.** 
— Pouqubvillb*8  Travels^  p.  63. 


^^^k^^i^iAiAA^^w^^^^^^^^^^^ 


[Storks  of  THpoHtza."] 

''  At  Tripolitza  the  storks  build  their 
nests  peaceably  among  the  planes  and  other 
large  trees  which  shade  the  bazaar,  though 
they  who  are  sentenced  to  be  hung  are  sus- 
pended from  the  branches.** — Ibid.  p.  36. 


{^The  Bupleunan  CrigaKtewmJl 

**A  BEPOBT  that  was  very  general  at 
Roode-zand,  struck  me  with  the  greatest  as- 
tonishment, and  excited  my  cariosity  in  the 
highest  degree.  The  inhabitants  all  assured 
me  with  one  voice,  that  there  was  a  bush  to 
be  found  on  the  mountains,  on  which  grew 
various  wonderfxd  products,  such  as  caps, 
gloves,  worsted  stockings,  &c.  of  a  substance 
resembling  a  fine  plush.  I  importuned  al- 
most every  body  in  the  neighbourhood,  to 
procure  me,  if  possible,  some  of  these  mar- 
vellous products,  and  I  resolved  not  to 
leave  the  place  till  I  should  have  unriddled 
this  mystery.  In  the  course  of  m  few  days, 
I  had  several  of  the  leaves  brought  me  down 
from  the  mountains,  whidi  were  covered 
with  a  very  thick  shag  or  down  (tom^ntem), 
and  very  much  resembled  white  velvet 
The  girls,  who  were  used  to  the  manage- 
ment of  these  leaves,  began  immediately, 
with  singular  dexterity  and  nicety,  to  strip 
off  this  downy  coat,  whole  and  entire  as  it 
was,  without  rending  it.  After  it  had  been 
taken  off  in  this  manner,  it  was  turned  in- 
side outwards ;  when  th&  green  veins  of  the 
leaf  appeared  on  one  side.  Accordingly  as 
the  leaf  was  more  or  less  round  or  oval, 
divers  of  the  above-mentioned  articles  were 
formed  out  of  it,  the  shape  being  now  and 
then  assisted  a  little  by  the  scissars. 

**  The  stalks  of  the  leaves  furnished  stock- 
ings, and  ladies  fingered  gloves ;  the  smaller 
leaves,  caps.  So  that  the  matter  was  not 
quite  so  wonderful,  as  it  was  wonderfully 
related.  But  in  the  mean  time,  it  remained 
still  for  me  to  find  out  to  what  plant  these 
leaves  belonged,  and  this  forced  me  to  climb 
up  myself  to  the  highest  summtts  of  the 
mountains,  where  they  grew.  The  plant, 
indeed,  was  not  scarce  in  those  places,  but 
it  cost  me  a  great  deal  of  troitble  before  I 
could  find  one  in  flower,  or  in  seed,  and 
when  I  did,  I  was  convinced  that  this  plant 
belongs  to  the  genus  of  Bupleurum  {BupUu'' 
rum  Oiganteum),  The  downy  coat,  resem- 
bling fine  wool,  being  dried,  was  also  used 
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for  tinder,  uid  aaiwered  the  purpose  ex- 
tremely well." — TatrNBERG. 


"  Oh  man;  parU  of  the  great  deserts  os- 
triches were  seen  scouring  the  plains,  and 
waving  their  black  and  while  plumes  in  the 
wind,  a  signal  to  the  Hottentots  that  their 
nests  were  not  far  distant,  especiallj  if  the; 
wheeled  round  the  place  from  whence  the; 
started  up ;  when  thej  have  no  nest  thej 
make  off,  immediately  on  being  disturbed, 
with  the  wing-feathers  close  to  the  bodj. 
There  is  something  in  the  economj  of  this 
animal  different  in  general  from  that  of  the 
rest  of  the  feathered  race.  It  seems  to  be 
the  link  of  union  in  the  great  chain  of  na- 
ture, that  connects  the  winged  with  the 
four-footed  tribe.  Its  strong-jointed  l^s 
and  cloven  hoofs  are  well  adapted  for  speed 
and  for  defence.  The  wings  and  all  its  fea- 
thers are  insufficient  to  rai^e  it  from  the 
ground ;  iu  camel-shaped  neck  is  covered 
with  hair  ;  it*  Toice  is  a  kind  of  hollow, 
mournful  lowing,  and  it  grazes  on  the  plun 
with  the  quacba  and  the  zebra.  Among 
the  very  few  polygamous  birds  that  are 
iband  in  a  state  of  nature,  the  ostrich  is 
one.  The  male,  distinguished  by  its  gloss; 
black  feathers  from  the  dusk;  grey  female, 
is  generally  seen  with  two  or  three,  and 
Areqnently  a«  many  as  five,  of  the  latter. 
These  females  lay  their  eggs  in  one  nest ; 
to  the  number  of  ten  or  twelve  each,  which 
they  hatch  all  together,  the  male  taking  his 
turn  of  sitting  on  them  among  the  rest. 
Between  sixty  and  seventy  eggs  have  been 
found  in  one  nest ;  and  if  incubation  has  be- 
gun, a  few  are  most  commonly  Ijdng  round 
the  sides  of  the  hole,  having  been  thrown 
out  by  the  birds  on  finding  the  nest  to  con- 
tain more  than  the;  could  conveniently 
cover.  The  time  of  incubation  is  six  weeks. 
For  want  of  knowing  the  ostrich  to  be  po- 
lygamous, an  error  respecting  this  bird  has 
slipt  into  the  S;stema  Natune,  where  it  is 
said  that  one  female  ]a;B  fifty  eggs. 


"  The  eggs  of  the  ostrich  are  considered 
as  a  great  dellcac;.  They  are  prepared  in 
a  variety  of  ways ;  but  that  made  use  of  by 
the  Hottentots  is  perhaps  the  best :  it  is 
simply  to  bury  them  in  hot  ashes,  and 
through  a  small  hole  made  in  the  upper  edd 
to  stir  the  contents  continually  round  tilt 
the;  acquire  the  consistence  of  an  omiet: 
prepared  in  this  manner  we  ver;  often,  in 
the  course  of  our  long  journeys  over  the 
wilds  of  Africa,  found  them  an  excellent 
repast.  In  these  eggs  are  frequently  dis- 
covered a  number  of  small  oval-shaped 
pebbles,  about  the  size  of  a  marrowfat  pea, 
of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and  exceedingl; 
hard.  In  one  were  nine,  and  in  another 
twelve  of  such  stones." — Bakbow. 


[Z^e  Blowing  Cmf  of  Virginia.'] 
"  At  the  Panther  gap,  Vu^inia,  in  the 
ridge  which  divides  the  waters  of  the  Cow 
and  Calf  pasture,  is  what  is  called  the  Blow- 
ing Cave.  It  is  in  the  side  of  a  hill,  is  of 
about  an  hundred  feet  diameter,  and  emits 
constantly  a  current  of  air  of  such  force,  as 
to  keep  the  weeds  prostrate  to  the  distance 
of  twenty  yards  before  it.  This  current  is 
strongest  in  dry  frosty  weather,  and  weakest 
in  long  periods  of  run.  Regular  inspirations 
and  expirations  of  air,  by  caverns  and  fis- 
sures, have  been  probably  enough  accounted 
for,  by  supposing  them  combined  with  in- 
termitting fountuns,  as  the;  must  of  course 
inhale  the  air  while  the  reservoirs  are  emp- 
tying tberoselves,  and  again  emit  it  while 
the;  are  filling.  But  a  constant  issue  of 
air,  onl;  var;ing  in  its  force  as  the  weather 
is  dryer  or  damper,  will  require  a  new  hy- 
pothesis. There  is  another  blowing  cave 
in  the  Cumberland  mountain,  about  a  mile 
from  where  it  crosses  the  Carolina  line.  All 
we  know  of  this  is,  that  it  is  not  constant, 
and  that  a  fountwn  of  water  issues  from  it." 

WlNTEBBOTH  AM . 
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[  Volcanic  Island,'] 

"  The  little  island  in  the  midst  of  the 
lake  is  inhabited  by  Greeks,  who  have  a 
village  to  the  North,  and  a  Monastery.  But 
although  most  of  the  inhabitants  were  born 
and  have  constantly  lived  there,  they  have 
never  been  able  to  reconcile  themselves  to 
a  ph»nomenon  which  occurs  perpetually, 
and  most  commonly  during  the  autumn. 

"At  this  time  the  island  seems  as  if  it 
stood  upon  a  moveable  base ;  more  perhaps 
than  thirty  shocks  are  felt  in  the  course  of 
a  day,  accompanied  with  explosions  like  the 
firing  of  a  cannon.  The  Greeks,  terrified 
by  these  subterranean  commotions,  and  the 
noise  which  accompanies  them,  run  out 
trembling  from  their  houses,  and  invoke 
heaven  with  cries  and  lamentations.  It 
does  not  appear  that  the  danger  is  as  great 
as  might  be  imagined,  since  no  apparent 
effect  has  hitherto  been  produced ;  though 
it  is  not  improbable  that  the  island  may  be 
destined  to  be  swallowed  up  some  day  in 
the  waters  of  Acherusia,  or  that  other  is- 
lands may  rise,  like  those  of  Santorin  or  the 
Cameni,  and  forcing  the  waters  over  their 
present  banks,  inundate  the  whole  of  the 
Elysian  Fields." — ^Pouquevillb,  p.  371. 


[^Butterflies  at  Catlutrina.'] 

"  I  OBSEBVED,*^  says  Langsdobff,  speak- 
ing of  the  butterflies  at  S.  Catharina,  "  that 
in  their  nature  and  habits  these  superb 
creatures  differed  in  many  respects  as  much 
from  their  brethren  in  Europe  as  in  their 
exterior.  They  raise  themselves  with  a 
light  and  rapid  flight  into  the  air,  and  hover 
about  the  blossoms  of  lofty  trees ;  they  are 
shy  and  restless,  and  settle  so  seldom  upon 
the  flowers,  that  they  must  in  general  be 
caught  in  their  flight.  I  observed  with  the 
utmost  astonishment  a  particular  species, 
Februa  Hoffmanseggi,  which,  when  it  flew 
away  from  a  tree,  or  when  flying  with  the 
female,  made  a  very  clear  and  distinct  noise, 
like  a  rattle,  probably  with  its  wings.   This 


species  lives  in  thick  orange  groves,  settling 
upon  the  stem,  with  its  wings  spread  out, 
and  from  being  very  much  the  colour  of 
the  tree,  it  is  difficult  to  be  discerned ;  but 
when  any  one  approaches  it  flies  away  with 
the  rattling  noise  above  described.  The 
Archidamas  is  a  butterfly  which  emits  a  soft 
and  not  oppressive  smell  of  musk ;  it  lives 
upon  flowers,  and  flies  very  quick  and  high. 
Another  phenomenon  I  observed  was  that 
a  butterfly,  which  I  took  to  be  the  CatHiaa 
Crameri,  through  a  very  remarkable  open- 
ing in  the  breast-plate,  emitted  a  great 
quantity  of  a  sort  of  froth;  this  seemed 
employed  as  a  means  of  defence  ag^nst  its 
enemy,  and  resembled  in  some  sort  what  is 
done  by  the  caterpillar  of  the  Machaon. 
Several  species  of  the  yellow  diurnal  but- 
terfly, which  are  here  among  the  most  com- 
mon sorts,  live  in  societies  and  are  seen  in 
hundreds,  nay,  thousands  together.  Their 
favourite  abode  is  in  low,  sandy,  and  some- 
times moist  districts,  near  rivers  or  brooks, 
where  they  often  settle  in  large  flocks  to- 
gether upon  the  sand.  The  PhUea^  the  Trite^ 
the  Alcmeoney  the  Senna,  the  JSubtdus,  and 
the  Argante,  may  be  particularized  among 
them."— Vol.  1,  p.  74. 


"%^^^^AA^^^A^iAM^A^^N^^ 


IThe  White  Eagle  and  the  Kangaroo.] 

*'  A  WHITE  eagle,  with  fierce  aspect  and 
outspread  wing,  was  seen  bounding  towards 
us ;  but  stopping  short  at  twenty  yards  oC 
he  flew  up  into  a  tree.  Another  bird  of 
the  same  kind  discovered  himself  by  making 
a  motion  to  pounce  down  upon  us  as  we 
passed  underneath ;  and  it  seemed  evident 
that  they  took  us  for  kangaroos,  having 
probably  never  before  seen  an  upright  ani- 
mal in  the  island  of  any  other  species. 
These  birds  sit  watching  in  the  trees,  and 
should  a  kangaroo  come  out  to  feed  in  the 
day  time,  it  is  seized  and  torn  to  pieces  by 
these  voracious  creatures.  This  accounted 
for  why  so  few  kangaroos  were  seen,  when 
traces  of  them  were  met  with  at  every  step ; 
and  for  their  keeping  so  much  under  thick 
bushes  that  it  was  impossible  to  shoot  them. 
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Tbeir  size  was  superior  to  bdj  of  those 
fonod  upon  the  more  weaKm  islondg,  bat 
much  inferior  to  the  forest  kangaroo  of 
." — ^FuNDKBS,yol.  1,  p.  133. 


IRed-throated  Diver  ofihe  Frroe  Islands.'] 
The  Feroe  Islaiiders  saj  that  the  red- 
throated  diver  (colynAut  teplerttriimalU) 
foretcls  the  weather  bj  ita  difTcrent  cries  at 
sea.  If  it  mews  lite  a  cat,  or  cries  varra- 
vi — Barra'ni — it  is  a  sign  of  rainj  weather ; 
but  if  its  cry  be  gaa-gaa-goa,  or  turlattra — 
turkatra,  the  weather  will  be  fioe.' 

This  vocabularj  of  the  red-throated  di- 
ver's language  is  more  extensive  than  that 
o{ '*  eaicatiou,  chirp-aiion,  hoot-aiion,  ahulU- 
atiott,  crow-alion,  cackU-ation,  Mhriek-ation, 
and  hiu-aiion"* 


[African  Dragon  engendered  by  the  Great 
Eagit  on  the  female  Jlyana.'} 
"  Bezz  el  Horreh  designates  the  largest 
species  of  eagle,  with  undescribablj  clear 
and  beautiful  eyes  of  on  orange  colour. 
This  is  the  bird  which  is  reported  bj  the 
Africans  to  engender  the  dragon  on  the  fe- 
male hjena;  a  chimera  originating  undoubt- 
edlj  in  some  Arabian  fable  or  allegorical 
tradition,  though  generally  credited'  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Atlas,  who  affirm  the  dragon 
thus  engendered  to  have  the  wings  and  beak 
of  an  eagle,  a  serpent's  tail,  and  short  feet 
like  a  hyena,  the  eye-lids  never  closed,  and 
that  it  lives  in  caves  like  the  hyena." — 
Jackson's  Morocco,  p.  118. 


A  Serie$  of  Experiments  upon  Odours  and 
Insects  might  ascertain  Ike  only  Preserva- 
tives against  the  greatest  Plagues  to  which 
Me*  are  tubfeet. 
The  Guaranies  carry  garlick  about  them 

because  they  believe  that  snakes  will  not 


>   odon 


(D. 


vol.  2,  p.  341.)  The  musky  parts  of  the 
cayman  are  supposed  in  like  manner  to 
keep  these  reptiles  and  insects  also  at  a 
distance.  (Jous,  p.  324.)  Dobrizhoffer 
says  that  gnats  are  driven  away  by  the 
smell  of  burnt  cow  dung.  (Vol.  2,  p.  361.) 


[The  Burning  WeU.} 
The  Burning  Well  is  a  little  sorry  hole 
in  one  of  the  grounds  about  100  yards  from 
the  road  between  Wigan  and  Warrington, 
two  miles  from  Wigan,— just  by  a  hedge 
and  bank ;  it  is  almost  full  of  dirt  and  mud, 
but  the  water  continually  babbles  up  as  if 
it  were  a  pot  boiling.  Nevertheless,  I  felt 
the  water,  and  it  was  a  cold  spring.  The 
man  that  shewed  it  me  took  out  a  good 
quantityof  the  water  with  a  disband  threw 
it  away:  and  then  with  a  piece  of  rush  he 
lighted  by  a  candle  that  he  brought  in  a 
lanthom,  he  set  tbe  water  in  the  well  on 
fire,  and  it  burnt  blueish,  just  like  spirits, 
and  continued  a  good  while  ;  but  by  reason 
of  the  great  rains  tbat  fell  the  night  before, 
the  spring  was  weaker,  and  had  not  thrown 
off  the  rain  water,  otherwise  it  used  to  flame 
all  over  the  well  a  good  height. — Quare  f 


IPoisonout  Effects  of  the  ManchinelU  Apple.} 
"  Thb  Manchinelle  appk  is  in  smell  and 
colour  like  a  lovely  pleasant  apple,  small 
and  fragrant.  The  trees  grow  in  green  spots; 
they  are  low,  with  a  large  body,  spreading 
out,  and  full  of  leaves — the  very  sap  is  poi- 
sonous. A  Frenchman  of  our  company 
lying  under  one  of  these  trees  to  refresh 
himself,  the  rtun  water  trickling  down 
thence  on  his  bead  and  breast,  blistered 
him  all  over  as  if  he  had  been  bestrewed 
with  cantbarides.  His  life  was  saved  with 
much  difficulty,  and  even  when  cured  there 
remained  scars  like  those  after  the  small- 
pox."— Lionu.  Wafbb,  Vt^/age  and  De- 
saiption  of  the  Islhmvs  of  America. 
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[Ammanianus  and  his  Poetic  AssJ] 

**  Ammoniants  the  grammarian,  had  an 
ass,  which,  as  it  is  said,  when  he  attended 
the  lectures  upon  poetry,  oflen  neglected  his 
food  when  laid  before  him,  though  at  the 
same  time  he  was  hungry ;  so  much  was  the 
ass  taken  with  the  love  of  poetry." — ^Pho- 
Tius  in  Lardner,  vol.  9,  p.  80. 


VW«/«M>«AM4W««M«A^^«AA«^V* 


[_M6nkey  Catching,^ 

Thet  catch  monkeys  on  the  banks  of 
the  Oronoco  by  leaving  pitchers  full  of 
maize  in  their  way.  The  monkey  puts  his 
hand  in,  and  cannot  pull  it  out  again  when 
closed,  and  the  brute  stands  screaming  in- 
stead of  letting  go  his  booty. — Voyage  a 
La  Ouiane,  par  L.  M.  B.  p.  106. 


•VS^S^'^\/>^^%^/V^N^/S/^^^/>^ 


[^Offensive  Beast  of  Chiiana,'] 

A  BEAST  about  the  size  of  a  little  dog 
in  Guiana  defies  all  enemies,  man  or  beast. 
K  any  one  comes  near  him  he  stands  still — 
'*  et  lorsque  son  ennemi  est  k  une  port^e  con- 
venable,  il  lui  toume  le  dos,  et  lache  un 
vent  si  empest^,  qu*il  est  impossible  d*y  re- 
sister."  One  might  compare  this  to  the 
breath  of  a  slanderer. — ^Ibid.  p.  107. 


V\^^^^^^^/\/VS^^^^W\^/>^^\ 


IDish  of  Parrots'  Tongnes.Ji 

Roman  absurdity  has  been  rivalled  at 
Guiana.  Rich  epicures  have  pies  made  of 
parrots'  tongues — ^because  the  dish,  though 
very  bad,  would  be  of  such  enormous  ex- 
pense in  Europe. — Ibid.  p.  108. 


IDog^s  Tongue  drives  away  Bats,'] 

If  the  common  dog's  tongue,  (the  Cyno- 
glossimi  OflScinale)  is  gathered  in  full  sap, 
pounded  and  laid  in  any  place  frequented 
by  rats  or  mice,  they  shift  their  quarters  in 
consequence. 


[Plague  of  Bats  between  Muttra  and  Dethi."] 

1785.  The  flat  country  between  Muttra 
and  Delhi  presented  a  melancholy  aspect, 
being  almost  depopulated  by  famine,  and 
the  oppressions  of  the  late  changeable  and 
rapacious  occupants.  In  consequence  of  its 
uncultivated  statd^  rats  had  multiplied  in 
the  fields  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner, 
and  wolves  had  become  formidably  nume- 
rous."— Cruso,  in  Forbes^s  Oriental  Me' 
moirs,  p.  59. 


[FlamingoesJ] 

**  Flabongobs  are  in  great  flocks  on  ^e 
Caspian  shores ;  they  walk  after  their  leader 
in  a  very  regular  order,  and  at  a  distance 
appear  not  unlike  a  regiment  of  soldiers  fol- 
lowing their  commander ;  their  legs  are  very 
long,  of  a  scarlet  red,  and  they  have  very 
long  necks,  the  plumage  of  various  colours : 
but  their  heads  are  like  scarlet,  their  bodies 
are  of  different  colours,  beautifully  varie- 
gated, and  their  wings  scarlet.  It  is  in 
every  respect  a  most  beautiful  bird :  they 
exceed  in  height  a  tall  grenadier  with  hjs 
cap  on  his  head,  yet  their  bodies  are  not 
much  bigger  than  that  of  the  swan." — P. 
H.  Bbuce,  Memoirs^  &c. 


[The  Lacerta  Oecko.] 

The  Lacerta  Gecko,"  says  Hasselquist 
(p.  219),  "  is  very  frequent  at  Cairo,  both 
in  the  houses  and  out  of  them.  The  poison 
of  this  animal  is  very  singular,  as  it  exhales 
from  the  lobuli  of  the  toes.  The  animal 
seeks  all  places  and  things  impregnated  with 
sea  salt,  and  passing  over  them  several  times 
leaves  this  very  noxious  poison  behind  it. 
In  July,  1750, 1  saw  two  women  and  a  girl 
at  Cairo,  at  the  point  of  death,  from  eating 
cheese  new  salted,  bought  in  the  market, 
and  on  which  this  animal  had  dropt  its 
poison.  Once  at  Cairo,  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  how  acrid  the  exhala- 
tions of  the  toes  of  this  animal  are,  as  it  ran 
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over  the  hand  of  a  man  who  endeavoured  to 
catch  it :  there  immediatelj  rose  little  pna- 
tnles  over  all  those  parts  nfaich  the  animal 
had  touched ;  these  were  red,  inflamed,  and 
smarted  a  little,  greatly  resembling  those 
occasioned  bj  the  stinging  of  nettles.  The 
Gecko  emits  an  odd  sound,  especiallj  in  the 
night,  not  unlike  tliat  of  a  frog. 


IWag  of  Propagatiiig  Fndt  Tree*  in 
China.-] 
"  Ih  China  thej  have  a  common  method 
of  propagating  several  kinds  of  fruit  trees, 
wluch  of  late  jears  has  been  practised  with 
success  in  Bengal.  The  method  is  simplj 
this ;  they  strip  a  ring  of  bark,  about  an 
inch  in  width,  from  a  bearing  branch,  and 
surround  the  place  with  a  ball  of  fat  earth 
or  loam,  bound  fast  to  the  branch  with  a 
piece  of  matting :  over  this  thej  suspend  a 
pot,  or  horn,  with  water,  having  a  small 
hole  in  the  bottom,  just  sufficient  to  let  the 
water  drop,  in  order  to  keep  the  earth  con- 
stantly moist.  The  branch  throws  new 
roots  into  the  earth  just  above  the  place 
where  the  ring  was  stripped  off.  The  ope- 
ration  is  performed  in  the  spring,  and  the 
branch  is  sawn  off  and  put  into  the  ground 
al  the  fall  of  the  leaf;  the  following  year  it 
bears  fruit." — Baxbow's  Travel*  in  China. 


IWan  of  Wateritig  Ihe  GromdatBeih- 

"  At  Bethlehem  they  fix  a  reed  along  the 
plough-handle  to  the  share ;  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  reed  is  fixed  a  leathern  funnel. 
Under  the  ploughman's  left  arm  comes  a 
pipe  from  a  leathern  bag  filled  with  water, 
which  hangs  on  his  shoulders ;  out  of  this 
he  lels  the  water  run  into  the  funnel,  and 
thus  through  the  reed  waters  the  ground  as 
he  u  ploughing  it." — Uabbbix)dist,  p.  146. 


iCoffee  BaSt—Ot  Foodqfihe  GaOa.] 

"  It  is  not  a  matter  of  small  curiosity  b 

know  what  is  the  food  of  the  Galla,  that  i 


so  easy  of  carriage  as  to  enable  them  to 
traverse  immense  deserts,  that  they  may 
without  warning,  fall  upon  the  towns  and 
villages  in  the  cultivated  country  of  Abys- 
sinia. This  is  nothing  but  coffee  roasted,  till 
it  can  be  pulverized,  and  then  mixed  with 
butter  to  a  consistency  that  will  suffer  it  to 
be  rolled  np  in  balls,  and  put  in  a  leather 
bag.  A  ball  of  this  composition,  between 
the  circumference  of  a  shilling  and  half  a 
crowu,  about  the  size  of  a  billiard  ball,  keeps 
them,  they  say,  in  strength  and  spirits  during 
a  whole  day's  fatigue  better  than  a  loaf  of 
bread  or  a  meal  of  meat." — BaccB. 


IT^JXabioi,  or  Great  Red  Anti  of 

Ceyfon.] 
"  Tks  dimbios,  or  great  red  ants,  in 
Ceylon,  make  their  nests  upon  the  boughs 
of  great  trees,  bringing  the  leaves  together 
in  clusters,  it  may  be  as  big  as  a  man's 
head;  in  which  Uiey  lay  their  eggs  and 
breed.  There  will  be  oftentimes  many 
nests  of  these  upon  one  tree,  insomuch  that 
the  people  are  afraid  to  go  up  to  gather  the 
fruits,  lest  they  should  be  stung  by  them." 
— R.  Knox,  Hitt.  Belation  of  the  Ithmd  of 
Ceylon,  p.  23. 


Sorbtu  Aucuparia.     Afountain  Service. 

"  Thk  berries  dried  and  reduced  to  pow- 
der make  wholesome  bread.  An  ardent 
spirit  may  be  distilled  fntm  them,  finely 
flavoured,  but  small  in  quantity.  Infiised 
in  water  they  make  an  acid  liquor,  some- 
what like  perry,  which  is  drunk  by  the  poorer 
people  in  Wales." — WiraBwso. 


{Herrem'*  Potition—  Tkat  "  Religion  Juu 
been  commmicated  mori  la  thoie  eomtrie* 
which  have  the  riehett  mtne*."] 
"  EvsH  these  barbarous  nations  of  the 

West  Indies,"  says  Usxkbba,  "  held  fpld. 
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and  silver  in  esteem,  and  used  it  in  their 
oratories  and  palaces ;  Grod  being  pleased 
that  they  should  have  abundance  of  these 
metals  in  order  that  men  might  be  encou- 
raged to  seek  them,  and  by  this  means  com- 
municate to  them  his  holy  religion ;  and 
thus  it  may  be  observed,  that  religion  has 
been  communicated  most  to  those  countries 
which  have  the  best  mines."— 5.  3. 15. 


^^A«^^^h^A^^^^^^^^^^^^^V» 


[TAe  Mine  of  Condoroma — how  discovered 
by  the  Spartiards,'] 

*^  Thb  mine  of  Condoroma  was  thus  dis- 
covered. Some  Spaniards,  who  had  used 
every  other  means  in  vain  to  obtain  the 
secret  from  a  Peruvian,  dressed  themselves 
like  devils,  went  into  his  hut  at  night,  and 
began  to  torment  him  for  having  betrayed 
the  entrance  to  the  Christians.  He,  to  con- 
vince these  devils  of  his  innocence,  led  them 
to  the  entrance,  to  show  them  how  com- 
pletely he  had  blocked  it  up." — Mekc.  Pbb- 
NAlfS.  No.  141. 


[^Danger  of  Sharks^  living  or  dead.'] 

*^  Thb  inexperienced  should  cautiously 
refrain  from  fixing  their  eyes  intently  on 
those  of  a  shark  while  swimming  near  the 
ship.  Females  especially  have  been  known 
to  swoon  in  consequence  of  long  continued 
attention,  and  to  become  the  prey  of  this 
ferocious  depredator." — Panorama,  vol.  7, 
p.  1082. 

The  writer  adds,  "  we  have  known  the 
head  of  a  shark  taken  in  the  morning,  and 
separated  from  his  body,  to  bite  off  the  wrist 
of  a  man  who  incautiously  ventured  to  put 
his  hand  into  the  mouth  in  the  evening  of 
the  same  day." 


/ 


IThe  Drinks  Cosmos  and  Caracosmos,"] 

^^  Theib  drinke  called  Cosmos,  which  is 
inare*8  milke,  is  prepared  after  this  maner. 


They  fasten  a  long  line  unto  two  posts 
standing  firmely  in  the  ground,  and  unto 
the  same  line  they  tie  the  young  foles  of 
those  mares  which  they  mean  to  milke. 
Then  come  the  dams  to  stand  by  their  foles, 
gently  suffering  themselves  to  be  milked, 
and  if  any  of  them  be  too  unruly,  then  one 
takes  her  fole,  and  puts  it  under  her,  letting 
it  suck  a  whUe,  and  presently  carying  it 
away  againe,  there  comes  another  man  to 
milke  the  said  mare.  And  having  gotten  a 
good  quantity  of  this  milke  together  (being 
as  sweet  as  cowes  milke)  while  it  is  newe 
they  pour  it  into  a  great  bladder  or  bag, 
and  they  beat  the  said  bag  with  a  piece  of 
wood  made  for  the  purpose,  having  a  club 
at  the  lower  end  like  a  man's  head,  which  is 
hollow  within:  and  so  soone  as  they  beat 
upon  it,  it  begins  to  boile  like  newe  wine, 
and  to  be  sower  and  sharp  of  tast«,  and  they 
beate  it  in  that  maner  till  butter  come 
thereof.  Then  taste  they  thereof,  and  be- 
ing indifferently  sharpe  they  drinke  it ;  for 
it  biteth  a  mans  tongue  like  the  wine  of 
raspes,  when  it  is  drunk.  After  a  man  hath 
taken  a  draught  therof,  it  leaveth  behind  it 
a  taste  like  the  taste  of  almon  milke,  and 
goeth  downe  very  pleasantly,  intoxicating 
weake  braines  :  dso  it  causeth  urine  to  be 
avoided  in  great  measure.  Likewise  Cara- 
cosmos,  that  is  to  say,  Black  Cosmoe,  for 
great  lords  to  drink,  which  they  make  on 
this  maner.  First  they  beat  the  said  milke 
so  long  till  the  thickest  part  thereof  descend 
right  downe  to  the  bottome  like  the  lees  of 
white  wine :  and  that  which  is  thin  and  pure 
remaineth  above,  being  like  unto  whay  or 
white  must.  The  said  lees  or  dregs  being 
very  white,  are  given  to  servants,  and  will 
cause  them  to  sleepe  exceedingly.  That 
which  b  thinne  and  cleare  their  masters 
drinke ;  and  in  very  deed  it  is  marveiloos 
sweete  and  holesome  liquor. 

*'  Out  of  their  cowes  milke  they  first 
chume  butter,  boyling  the  which  butter  into 
a  perfect  decoction,  they  put  it  into  rams 
skinnes,  which  they  reserve  for  the  same 
purpose.  Neither  doe  they  salte  their  but- 
ter, and  yet  by  reason  of  Uie  long  seething. 
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it  putrifietb  not,  and  they  keepc  it  in  store 
for  Triiit«r.  The  chum  milke  which  re- 
muneth  of  the  butter,  thej  let  alone  till  it 
be  as  sowre  as  posaibly  it  may  be ;  then  they 
boile  it,  and  in  boiling,  it  is  turned  all  into 
curdes,  which  curds  they  drie  in  the  sun, 
making  tbem  as  hard  as  the  droas  of  iron ; 
and  this  kind  of  food  also  they  store  up  in 
sat«hells  sgainst  winter.  In  the  winter  sea- 
son when  milke  faileth  them,  they  put  the 
fbreaud  curds  (which  they  call  Gry-ut)  into 
a  bladder,  and  pouring  hot  water  thereinto, 
they  beat  it  lustily  till  they  have  resolved 
it  into  the  said  water,  which  is  thereby  made 
exceedingly  sowre,  and  that  they  drinke  in- 
stead  of  milke. 

"  Those  that  are  Christians  among  them, 
as,  namely,  the  Russians,  Grecians  and  Ala- 
mans,  wil  in  no  case  drinke  thereof;  yea, 
they  accompt  themselves  no  Christians  after 
they  have  once  drunke  of  it,  and  their  priests 
reconcile  tbem  unto  the  church,  as  if  they 
had  renounced  the  Christian  faith." — Jour- 
Riiio/J'rifrWiu.iAiiDBRDBBuanis,  1253, 
in  Hakluyt. 


IGerman  Sauee  of  Ch«rriei.'\ 
"  The  Germans  make  good  use  of  those 
fi'uits  they  have,  not  so  much  for  pleasure 
when  they  are  green,  as  for  furnishing  the 
table  in  winter.  For  their  pears  and  apples, 
they  pare  them,  and  drie  them  under  the 
oven  of  the  stove,  and  then  dresse  them 
very  savorly  with  cinamon  and  butter.  In 
like  sort  they  long  preserve  their  cheries 
dry,  without  sugar,  and  the  greater  part 
of  their  cheries  they  boyle  in  a  brass  caul- 
dron, full  of  holes  in  the  bottome,  out  of 
which  the  juce  falles  into  another  vessel!, 
which  being  kept,  growes  like  marmalade, 
and  makes  a  delicate  sauce  for  all  roasted 
meates,  and  will  last  very  long,  as  they  use 
it.  The  foresaid  sauce  of  cheries,  they  thus 
prepare  and  keep.  They  gather  a  dark  or 
blackish  kind  of  cherry,  and  casting  away 
the  stalkes,  put  them  into  a  great  cauldron 
full  of  h<^  in  the  bottome,  and  presse  them 


with  their  hands,  so  as  the  stones  and  skins 
line  in  this  cauldron,  but  the  juce  by 
the  foresaid  holes  doth  fall  into  another  ves- 
sel. Then  againe  they  set  this  juee  upon 
the  fire,  continually  stirring  it,  least  it  should 
cleave  to  the  bottome,  and  after  two  bowers 
space,  they  mingle  with  it  the  best  kind  of 
peares  they  have,  first  cut  into  very  small 
pieces,  and  so  long  they  boile  it  and  con- 
tinually stirre  it,  till  it  was  hard,  and,  not- 
withstanding the  stirring,  begijine  to  cleave 
to  the  vesselL  This  juce  thus  mode  like  a 
marmalade,  may  long  be  preserved  from 
moulding  in  this  sort.  Tfaey  which  desire 
to  have  it  sweete  mixe  sugar  with  it,  and 
others  other  things  according  to  the  taste 
they  desire  it  should  have.  Then  they  put 
it  into  earthen  pitobers,  and  if  it  beginne  at 
any  time  to  waxe  mouldy,  they  put  these 
pots  into  the  oven,  aflcr  the  bread  is  baked 
and  taken  out :  also  these  pitchers  must  be 
close  stopped,  that  no  ^re  may  enter,  and 
mnst  be  set  where  no  sunne  or  continually 
heate  comes.  Lastly,  when  they  will  moke 
ready  this  sauce,  they  cut  out  a  peece  of 
the  saide  juce,  and  mingle  with  it  a  little 
wine  to  dissolve  it,  (with  vinegar,  or  sugar, 
or  spices,  according  to  their  severall  appe- 
tites,) and  so  boile  it  againe  some  halfe 
hower." — Ftxbs  Mobtson's  Itinerarj/,  g-c. 


{Orapei preitmtdin  Ftn^for.] 
"  The  Persians  preserve  another  thing  in 
vmegar,  which  I  never  saw  done  any  where 
else ;  and  that  is  grapes,  which  they  gather 
half  ripe,  and  the  time  of  gathering  them 
they  take  to  be  when  the  sparrows  begin  to 
peck  them ;  they  put  these  grapes  into  bot- 
tles with  good  store  of  vinegar,  which  so 
macerates  them,  that  they  lose  their  hard- 
ness, yet  not  so  as  to  become  too  soft,  or 
lose  their  greenness,  only  they  look  a  little 
yellowish.  These  grapes,  preserved  in  vine- 
gar, have  a  certaiu  sweet  acidity,  which  is 
not  unpleasant,  especially  in  the  great  heats; 
and  therefore  they  send  great  quantities  of 
tbem  into  the  Indies." — Tiuvbhot. 
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[^Jmiiatian  of  Chinese  TeaJ] 

"  A  PERSON  at  Verdun  has  discovered  a 
method  of  imitating  Chinese  tea,  by  heating 
the  leaves  of  the  hotn-beam  in  a  new  earthen 
vessel,  placed  in  the  midst  of  boiling  water, 
till  they  have  acquired  a  brown  hue,  lighter 
or  deeper  at  pleasure.  They  are  then  scented 
by  being  placed  in  a  box  together  with  the 
root  of  the  Florence  Iris  in  powder,  during 
several  days,  afler  which  they  may  be  used 
as  tea.  The  imitation  is  said  to  be  so  per- 
fect as  to  deceive  those  who  are  not  informed 
of  the  preparation.** — Panorama^  vol.  9,  p. 
768. 


i*^^^^%^\/^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


[2^  Herb  Moc-moco^  used  for  preserving 
Butter  fresh.'\ 

'*  It  will  naturally  occur,  that,  in  a  car- 
riage, such  as  that  of  a  hundred  miles  in 
such  a  climate,  butter  must  melt  and  be  in 
a  state  of  fusion,  consequently  very  near 
putrefaction ;  this  is  prevented  by  the  root 
of  an  herb  called  Moc-moco,  yellow  in  co- 
lour, and  in  shape  nearly  resembling  a  car- 
rot; this  they  bruise  and  mix  with  their 
butter,  and  a  very  small  quantity  preserves 
it  fresh  for  a  considerable  time,  and  this  is 
a  great  saving  and  convenience,  for  sup- 
posing salt  was  employed,  it  is  very  doubt- 
ful if  it  would  answer  tiie  intention ;  besides, 
salt  is  money  in  this  country,  being  circu- 
lated in  the  form  of  wedges  or  bricks ;  it 
serves  the  purpose  of  silver  coin,  and  is  the 
change  of  gold ;  so  that  this  herb  is  of  the 
utmost  use  in  preventing  the  increase  in 
price  of  this  necessary  article,  which  is  the 
principal  food  of  all  ranks  of  people  in  this 
country.  Brides  paint  their  feet  likewise 
from  the  ancle  downwards,  as  also  their 
nails  and  palms  of  their  hands,  with  this 
drug.  I  brought  with  me  into  Europe  a 
large  quantity  of  the  seed,  resembling  that 
of  coriander,  and  dispersed  it  plentifully 
through  all  the  royal  gardens  :  whether  it 
has  succeeded  or  not  I  cannot  say.**  — 
BsucE. 


\_SwaIUnDS  ofHandurtu^ 

**  Mtbiads  of  swallows  are  the  occasional 
inhabitants  of  Honduras.  The  time  of  their 
residence  is  generally  confined  to  the  period 
of  the  rains,  afler  which  they  totally  disap- 
pear. There  b  something  remarkably  curious 
and  deserving  of  notice  in  the  ascent  of  these 
birds.  As  soon  as  the  dawn  appears,  they  in  t 
body  quit  their  place  of  rest,  which  is  usually 
chosen  amidst  the  rushes  of  some  watery 
savanna;  and  invariably  rise  to  a  certain 
height  in  a  compact  spiral  form,  and  which 
at  a  distance  oflen  occasions  them  to  be 
taken  for  an  immense  body  of  smoke.  This 
attained,  they  are  then  seen  separately  to 
disperse  in  search  of  food,  the  occupation  of 
their  day.  To  those  who  have  had  an  op- 
portunity of  observing  the  phenomenon  of 
a  water-spout,  the  similarity  of  evolution  in 
the  ascent  of  these  birds  will  be  thought 
surprizingly  striking.  The  descent,  which 
regularly  takes  place  at  sunset,  is  conducted 
much  in  the  same  way,  but  with  inconceiv- 
able rapidity.  And  the  noise  which  accom- 
panies this  can  only  be  compared  to  the 
falling  of  an  immense  torrent,  or  the  rush- 
ing of  a  violent  gush  of  wind.  Indeed,  to 
an  observer  it  seems  wonderful  that  thou- 
sands of  these  birds  are  not  destroyed  in 
being  thus  propelled  to  the  earth  wiUi  such 
irresistible  force.** — H£Iid£]18on*s  Acamat 
of  Honduras* 


^M»»»>«MMM^»^»»»»»XM'M»<.^<^ 


\_Food  of  the  Tribe  of  Cinaloa,^ 

P.  Andres  Perez  db  Ribas  says  of  the 
tribes  who  inhabited  Cinaloa.  **  Tambien 
les  sirve  de  sust^Uo  un  genero  de  algarro' 
viUas^  que  Uevan  arbdes  silvestres^  que  IlamoM 
MezquUeSy  y  moUdas  las  beven  en  agua; 
y  par  ser  algo  didces,  son  para  eOas  lo  que  el 
chocolate  a  las  Espaholes ;  y  desto  abuadam 
sus  monies  y  selvas,^* — Lib.  1,  ci^.  2,  p.  6. 


GAGE  —  ACOSTA  —  VOLNET  —  MACKENZIE. 


IChoeotatte.'] 
"  This  oame  chocolatte  is  an  Indian 
name,  and  is  compounded  from  atle,  aa  some 
saj,  or  M  other  atle,  nhich  in  the  Mexican 
language  signifieth  water;  and  from  the 
sound  which  the  water,  wherein  is  put  the 
chocolatte,  maketh  as  choeo,  ehoeo,  ckoco, 
when  it  U  stirred  in  a  cup  bj  an  inetrument 
lalled  a  motinet,  or  miAiailio,  until  it  bubble 


andri 


!  UDto  a  froth." — Gage. 


\Cacao  NuU  tued  at  Monet/.'] 
"  Thb  Spaniards  immediatelj  used  the 
cacao  nuta  for  monej,  and  ga^e  them 
alms  as  they  would  do  am  " 
TA,  vol.  4,  p.  23. 


feet  of  water  over  it,  and  here  I  frequently 
struck  a  cauoe  pole  of  twelve  feet  long, 
without  meeting  any  odier  obBtruction  than 
if  the  whole  were  water.  It  has,  howcTCr, 
a  peculiar  suction  or  attractive  power,  so 
that  it  is  difficult  to  paddle  a  canoe  ovei 
There  is  a  small  space  along  the  south  shore 
where  the  water  is  deep,  and  this  effect  is 
not  felL  Id  proportion  to  the  distance  from 
this  part,  the  auction  becomes  more  power- 
ful. I  have,  indeed,  been  told  that  loaded 
canoes  have  been  in  daTigcr  of  being  swal- 
lowed up,  and  have  only  owed  their  preser- 
vation to  other  canoes  which  were  lighter. 
I  have  myself  found  it  very  difficult  to  get 
away  from  this  attractive  power,  with  a' 
men  and  great  exertion,  though  they  did 
not  appear  to  be  in  any  danger  of  sinking." 
— Sib  Ai.axAHDBB  Mackbhzib,  Voj/i^t 
/rom  Montreal,  ^-e. 


IHeajiy  DetDt  in  Ihe  Fortil*  of  the  Okioand 
Wabatk.] 
"  Thb  first  nights  of  my  sleeping  in  the 
desert  forests  of  the  Ohio  and  Wabash,  I 
thoughtwhen  I  awoke  itwas  raining  heavily ; 
yet  on  looking  at  the  sky  it  was  clear  and 
serene,  and  I  presently  perceived  that  the 
large  drops,  falling  with  such  a  noise  from 
leaf  to  leaf,  were  nothing  but  the  morning 
dew." — VouiBT,  p.  244. 


[_EffeetM  of  the  October  Fro*ti  in  America 

on  tie  Avtttmital  Zea/.} 
"  Thb  frosts  which  come  on  in  October 
wither  the  leaves  of  the  forests,  and  from 
this  moment  their  verdure  assumes  tints  of 
violet,  dull  red,  pale  yellow,  and  tnordori 
brown,  that,  in  the  decline  of  autumn,  im- 
part to  American  landscapes  a  charm  and 
splendour  unknown  to  those  of  Europe." — 
VoiBBT,  p.  261. 


l^Suppoied  Suction  in  the  Rote-Lahe.^ 

"  Is  part  of  the  Rose  Lake  the  bottom  is 

mud  and  slime,  witlk  about  three  or  four 


{The  Spirit  Stonei  of  the  /niianf.] 
"  Thb  mountains  appeared  to  be  sprink' 
led  with  white  stones,  which  glistened  in 
the  sun,  and  were  called  by  the  Indiana 
mcaetoe  ateniah,  spirit  stones.  I  suspected 
that  they  were  talc,  though  they  possessed 
a  more  brilliant  whiteness  ;  on  our  return, 
however,  these  appearances  were  dissolved, 
as  they  were  nothing  more  than  patches  of 
snow."— Ibid. 


IDeteriptiom  of  the  Zuiml,  or  Tee  Worm.] 
"  Tbir  is  a  worm  which  is  found  in  tbe 
middle  of  ice  and  snow,  as  old  as  the  creation. 
It  is  difficult  to  be  found.  It  has  forty  feet, 
and  forty  black  spots  on  its  hack,  with  two 
red  eyes  like  rubies,  all  ice,  without  tongue, 
its  interior  filled  with  an  icy  fluid.  Its  si 
like  cucumbers  which  are  sold  at  Launga- 
bestaun  for  the  seed,  sometimes  latter 
sometimes  smaller.  77ie  ice  worm  which  I 
brought  to  Saltan  Ibraham  woe  rmaSer  than 
a  cucumber.  It  shines  like  a  diamond,  but 
melts  (juickly  away,  because  it  is  all  ice. 
is  prolific,  and  give*  strength  in,  Uut  --^tf*:-  \ 
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sure  of  love.  It  Bharpens  rIbo  the  sight, 
and  restores  man  to  &  health;  stst«  of  vi- 
gour, Eu  if  he  iTEu  a  new-born  child.  It  is 
seldom  found,  and  maj  onlj  be  the  lot  of 
kings.  On  Caucasus,  the;  are  found,  it  is 
Bwd,  in  the  size  of  dogs,  with  four  feet,  liv- 
ing and  walking  in  the  ice  and  snow.  Faith 
be  upon  the  teller,  I  have  not  seen  it." — 
EvLU  ErrEKDi. 


iHottentot  Liim-laktri.'\ 
"  One  of  the  Dutch  writer*  sajs  that 
the  Hassaquans,  a  Hottentot  tribe,  were 
expert  in  taking  lions,  which  they  tamed 
and  trained  to  war,  letting  them  loose  in 
the  heat  of  battle."  —  Modrm  Univerial 
Hittory,  Tol.  6,  folio  edit.  p.  395. 


CapioaH. 
Labat  hazards  an  unluckj  guess  at  this 
name.  Ceriaiiu  autre)  animaax  aquatiques 
que  /imnrat  tin  peu  de  I'ours  el  du  cochon,  et 
que  Von  trouve  muii  dam  te  BrttiL,  a  qui  un 
voiagtui"  modeme  a  dormi  U  n<n»  de  Capi- 
vard,  petd-kre  parce  qu'il  enavijOuotU  dirt 
qu'il  y  ena  au  Cap  Verd.  —  Afr.  Occ.  t.  4, 
p.  168.  

{Bats  ofBrazO  attack  the  Poultry. '\ 

The  poultry  in  Brazil  are  frequently  at- 

t-acked  by  these  bats,  and  appear  in  the 

morning  with  their  wings  hanging  down, 

and  their  combs  of  a  pale  and  ghastly  eu- 


[Wrring  Roe  of  Norfoli  Sound.'l 
"  At  Norfolk  Sound,  on  the  north-west 

coast  of  America,  the  herrings  come  up  in- 
to the  Sound  in  April  to  spawn.  At  that 
time  the  natives  lay  a  number  of  little  rods 
of  pine-wood,  smoothed  over  with  stones 
tied  to  them,  under  the  water ;  among  these 
the  fish  cast  their  roes,  which,  on  account 
of  its  naturally  slimy  nature,  sticks  fast  W 
them.   When  the  rods  are  taken  out  of  the 


water,  smeared  over  with  the  roe,  they  have 
very  much  the  appearance  of  coral ;  the  roe 
is  scraped  off,  and  is  considered  as  a  great 
dainty,  having  acquired  a  pleasing  flavour 
from  the  pine-wood." — Lamobdohit,  vol. 
2,  p.  108. 

{Baiketi  of  New  Caiifomia.^ 
"  Ahonq  their  household  utensils,  I  ob- 
served baskets  made  of  the  bark  of  trees, 
very  ingeniously  woven  ti^ether,  and  so 
firm  and  water-tight,  that  they  would  hold 
any  kind  of  liquid,  without  ita  oozing  out 
in  the  smallest  degree.  They  even  besides 
make  use  of  them  as  roasters,  putting  into 
them  corn  or  pulse,  and  drawing  them  quick 
backwards  and  forwards  over  a  slow  char- 
coal fire,  so  that  every  grain,  like  onr  cof- 
fee, gets  thoroughly  browned,  without  the 
basket  being  the  least  injured." — iVnc  Calt- 
fornia,  LASCSDoarF,  vol.  2,  p.  IGS. 


\Th«  Moute  and  the  Seorpitm.'] 
"  The  officers  of  the  garrison  told  us, 
that  they  had  often  matched  the  scorfnons 
Bgunst  mice,  and  uniformly  observed,  in  the 
onset  of  the  combat,  that  the  reptile  had  the 
advantage  of  the  animal ;  but  afterwards, 
the  mouse,  by  tearingout  a  part  of  the  scor- 
pion's back,  and  ea^ng  it,  recovered  new 
vigour,  and  ultimately  became  the  victor. 
Expecting  to  have  had  the  gratification  of 
seeing  one  of  these  contests,  I  omitted  U> 
enquire  more  particularly  into  the  circum- 
stances. IF  the  fact  be  really  as  I  under- 
stood and  have  described  it,  the  sagacity  of 
the  mouse  entitles  it  to  the  consideration 
of  philosophers,  as  well  as  of  cats." — Joan 
Galt,  Vvyages  and  Travelt,  ffC.  p.  144. 


\_SaggegtioK  why  Me  Dane*  have  few  Comglu, 

Catarrhi,  and  Contlanptioiu,  ^.] 

LoED  MoLESwoBTH  says,  "  Few  or  none 

of  the  Danes  arc  troubled  with  coughs,  cs- 
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UrrliB,  consQmptioiu,  or  such  like 
of  the  lunga :  I  am  penu&ded,"  (h< 
"  their  warm  stoves,  with  the  plei 
pnreneas  of  their  firing,  (which  h 
wood,)  contributes  as  much  to  the 
(lorn  from  these  kinds  of  maladies, 
grossoess  and  unwholesomenesa  of  oi 
'n  London  doth  to  our  being  so  unii 
troubled  with  them." — AnAccouitl 
■i,  aiilwMiH  the  Year  1692,  p 


diseaKcs 
add^) 
ity  and 
beech- 


versallj 


avijp  ZtEvSqCi 


[Sc<aping,  ^.] 

vpirov   AyZpa  cara/3aXp 


atfiaTO!  cfirivc 


r.\.] 


EvBBT  ScTthlan  drmfeg  the  blood  of 
the  firet  prisoner  he  takei,  and  presents  the 
king  with  the  heads  of  the  enemies  he  has 
killed  in  fight  For  if  he  brings  a  head,  he 
IB  entitled  to  a  share  of  the  bootj,  other- 
3  not.  They  flay  these  heads,  by  cutting 
a  circle  round  the  neck,  close  under  the  ears, 
and  stripping  off  the  skin,  aa  they  would 
do  that  of  an  ox.;  then  they  soOen  tlie 
skin  with  their  hands,  and  these  skius,  thus 
prepared,  serve  instead  of  napkios,  hang- 
on  the  bridles  of  their  horses  when  they 
ride.  He  who  has  the  greater  number  of 
these  thinks  best  of  himself,  and  is  ac- 
counted the  moat  valiant  man.  Many  Scy- 
thians clothe  themselves  with  the  skbs  of 
men,  sewed  together,  as  others  with  the 
skins  of  beasts ;  and  frequently  stripping 
t&e  right  hands  of  the  enemies  they  have 
killed,  extend  those  skins  with  tbeir  nails, 
and  use  them  for  coverings  to  their  quivers. 
~  r  the  skin  of  s  man  is  thick,  and  of  a 
brighter  white  than  that  of  any  other  annual. 
Many  take  off  the  skins  of  men  entire,  and 
carry  them  about  on  horseback,  stretch- 
ed out  upon  a  board.  These  usages  are 
received  among  the  Scythians  :  yet  they 
not  accustomed  to  use  all  heads  alike, 
for  those  of  theirgreatcst  enemies  are  treat- 
ed in  the  following  manner.  They  cut  off 
the  whole  face,  from  the  eye-brows  down- 
wards, and  having  cleansed  the  rest,  if  they 


are  poor,  tliey  content  themselves  to  co^ 
the  skull  with  leather ;  but  the  rich,  I; 
aides  this  covering  of  leather,  gild  the  in- 
side with  gold,  and  these  serve  instead  of 
cups  for  their  driuk." —  Hebodotus,  Mel- 
pomene, cc.  64,  65. 


IFacUUiet  of  Breeding  Fith  In  Brecon- 

"  In  the  county  of  Brecon,"  says  Thbo- 
puiLUS  Jones,  "  may  be  found  at  least  one 
thousand  acres  of  land,  which  either  are 
may  be  covered  with  water  at  a  trifling  e. 
pense,  and  which  are  unfit  for  the  general 
purposes  of  agriculture  ;  the  number  of 
brooks  intersecting  it  in  all  directions, 
the  quantity  of  water  they  convey,  is  amply 
sufficient  for  forming  a  reservoir  or  pond 
in  almost  every  farm  within  this  district, 
that,  if  stocked  wilh  fish,  would  furnish  a 
ready  supply  for  the  tables  of  private  fami- 
lies, or  for  sale  in  the  public  markets,  and 
yet  none  of  our  farmers,  and  few  of  our 
gentry,  seem  to  be  fully  sensible  of  these 
advantages.  It  is  surely  unnecessary  t 
point  them  out,  or  to  observe  at  how  cheap 
a  rate  they  may  be  obt.ained  and  secured : 
they  lack  neither  labour  nor  manure,  and  the 
husbandman  derives  from  them  a  never  fl 
Ing  annual  crop,  without  the  trouble  of  so 
ing  or  the  expense  of  seed.  Surely,  then, 
I  may  be  permitted  to  recommend  to  my 
countrymen  that  they  would  avail  them- 
selves of  those  capabilities  (not  everywhere 
attainable,)  of  adding  to  their  stores,  and 
multiplying  their  resources,  when  this  end 
can  with  so  much  facility  be  promoted,  and 
with  so  little  difficulty  be  preserved."  — 
Jones,  Hat.  of  Breemahirt,  vol.  1,  p.  18. 


IPhtmomeiwn  on  the  Sea  of  Azof] 
"  A  BEMABaAOLE  phenomenon  occurs  in 
the  Sea  of  Azof  during  violent  east  winds : 
the  sea  retires  in  so  singular  a  manner,  that 
the  people  of  Taganrog  are  able  to  effect  a 
passage  upon  dry  land  ti)  the  o^^tMi*a'^(>»l'-^\ 
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a  distance  of  twenty  versts  ;  but  when  the 
wind  changes,  and  this  it  sometimes  does 
very  suddenly,  the  waters  return  with  such 
rapidity  to  their  wonted  bed,  that  many  lives 
are  lost.  In  this  manner,  also,  small  vessels 
are  stranded.  We  saw  the  wrecks  of  two ; 
these  had  cast  anchor  in  good  soundings 
near  the  coast,  but  were  unexpectedly 
swamped  upon  the  sands.'* — Clabke's  Tra- 
velsj  vol.  1,  p.  325. 


/ 


[^Evergreen  Oak  of  Devonshire.] 

Mention  is  made  in  a  Magazine^  of  the 
year  1773,  that  a  species  of  oak  had  been 
discovered  in  Devonshire,  which  was  ever- 
green, as  straight  in  its  growth  as  a  fir,  and 
growing  so  quick,  that  in  twenty  or  thirty 
years  it  exceeded  in  height  and  growth  the 
common  oak  of  a  century. 

l^The  Russian  Drink  Quash,'] 

'^  The  common  drink  of  the  Russians  at 
Taganrock,  is  made  by  pouring  hot  water 
upon  rye  bread,  and  leaving  it  to  ferment. 
This  liquor,  which  they  call  Quash,  is  at 
first  disagreeable,  but  aflerwards  very 
grateful."  —  T.  Macgiix,  Travels  in  Tur- 
key^  Italy ^  and  Russia,  SfC.  vol.  1,  p.  230. 


[^Russian  Urns  heated  by  Cliarcoal.] 

*^  The  Russians  heat  their  tea-urns  by 
live  charcoal  in  a  long  tube,  which  receives 
its  air  from  small  holes  at  the  bottom,  and 
thus  keeps  the  water  boiling."  —  Ibid.  vol. 
1,  p.  231, 

llnfants  about  Pittsburg,  in  Pennsylvania, 
subject  to  Rheumatism.] 

"  In  this  part  of  Pennsylvania,  (about 
Pittsburgh,)  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  there 
are  instances  of  small  children  being  af- 
flicted with  rheumatism,  and  even  infants 
inheriting  it  from  their  parents  like  the 
podagria."  —  Travels  in  the  Int.  of  North 
America. 


[Horse  Bread.] 

"  Colonel  Kowatch,  who  in  the  Ame- 
rican service  commanded  the  infantry  of 
Pulaski's  legion,  had  been  an  old  partisan 
officer  in  the  north  of  Europe,  and  had  com- 
manded a  large  corps  of  irregular  horse, 
either  Cossacks,  Croats,  or  Pandours.    Ue 
fled  to  America  after  the  troubles  of  Po- 
land. ^  He  told  me,'  says  Mb.  Petebs,  *that 
they  often  baked  the  chopped  or  ground 
grain  for  their  horses,  having  previously 
formed  it  into  portable  cakes.     It  was  fer- 
mented, or  raised,  in  an  expeditious  and 
simple  way,  by  a  kind  of  leaven.  With  this 
they  sometimes  used  oil  cakes.'     He  said, 
^  baked  provender  went  twice  as  far  as  raw 
meal  or  grain.'     The   saccharine  quality 
was,  no  doubt,  produced  by  this  process, 
and  its  alimentary  properties  increased.  Ge- 
neral Pulaski  had  a  favourite  charger,  to 
whom  he  oflen  gave  bread,  which  the  ani- 
mal seemed  to  enjoy  far  beyond  any  other 
food.    In  Holland,  it  is  a  common  practice 
to  give  horses  rye-bread,  or  baked  proven- 
der.    The  late  SheriflT  Penrose,  who  had  a 
fine  team  of  working  horses,  was  in  the  ha- 
bit of  buying  condemned  ship  bread,  as  the 
most  nutritious  and  cheapest  horse-feed. 
He  said,  others  knew  and  profited  by  its 
advantages." — Memoirs  of  the  Philadeiphia 
Agricultural  Society,  vol.  1. 


^^^/\/v^^^/^^/^^^v^A^^^^»^i^* 


\_SaU  Provisions  quicker  lose  their  Saltnesi 
by  soaking  in  Salt  Water  than  in  Fresh,] 

Salt  provisions,  of  whatever  kind,  are 
said  to  lose  more  of  their  saltness  by  being 
soaked  in  sea  water  than  in  fresh.  **  This," 
says  an  excellent  old  traveller,  *^  I  have  of- 
ten wondered  at,  and  leave  to  be  explained 
by  philosophers."  —  Lebt,  c.  4.  Query, 
Lebi,  John  de,  Account  of  Voyage  to  Bra- 
zil, 1577? 


^^^^^^M^v^^'^'^^^A^^^^^M^ 


[JDry  rotten  Wood — Advantages  of  to  Swine 
when  parked  up  to  feed.] 

''  SouB  food  is  the  most  grateful  and  ali- 
mentary for  swine ;  one  gallon  of  sour  wash 
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goee  farther  ti>an  two  of  sweet.  Dry  rot- 
ten wood  should  be  constantly  in  the  pea, 
that  the  hogg,  when  confined  for  fattening, 
may  eat  it  at  pleasure.  Nature  points  out 
this  absorbent  (or  whatever  it  nay  be,)  as 
a  remedy  or  preventive  :  they  will  leave 
their  food  to  devour  rotten  wood  when 
they  require  it.  I  have  not  lost  a  fatting 
hog  for  more  than  thirty  years,  when  I  used 
it,  but  have  suffered  by  neglecting  it.  Some 
of  my  neighbours  met  with  frequent  losses 
of  fattening  bogs  till  I  informed  them  of  my 
praetii^e,  of  which  I  was  told  by  a  woman 
from  East  Jersey,  before  our  revolutionary 
war :  she  said  it  was  then  known  and  prac- 
tised there."  —  Richakd  Fetebb,  Memoir* 
of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  Promoting 
Agriealttire,voi.l.  Paiiorama,vol.7,p.lQS. 


IStiixd  Sugar  Caae.} 
"  The  sugar-cane,  cut  in  pieces  about 
three  inches  long,  slit,  and  steeped  in  wa- 
t«r,  gives  a  most  agreeable  taste  and  fla- 
vour to  it;  while,  by  imbibing  the  water, 
the  canes  become  more  juicy,  and  lose  a 
part  of  their  heavy  clammy 
which  would  occasion  thirst." — Bbuce. 


[  WhiU  Sand  tprinkUd  on  Stackt  a  Preven- 
tativt  against  Mice.'] 
To  preserve  com  stacks  from  mice,  sprin- 
kle irom  four  to  six  bnsheb  of  dry  white 
sand  upon  the  roof  of  the  stack  before  the 
tliat«h  is  put  on.    Qfory  * 


[j4ncAtnit>s  taken  by  Flame,  not  to  good  as 
thoMe  not  to  taken.'] 
"  AitCROViBS,  like  many  other  fish,  are 
attracted  by  flame ;  but  it  is  asserted  as  a 
fact  proved  by  experience,  that  anchovies 
taken  by  fire,  are  neither  so  good,  so  firm, 
nor  BO  proper  for  keeping,  as  those  which 
are  taken  without  flre." — Rbbb's  Ct/chpa- 


IThe  AnemoKope  of  Varoe.] 
"  Tkb  anemoscope  of  Vasroe  is  famous. 
It  b  made  of  the  bird  Lunde,  whose  feathers 
are  picked,  the  skin  stript  off,  viscera  taken 
out,  and  the  skin  in  this  state  drawn  anew 
over  the  bones  ;  this  being  hung  up  in  the 
chimney,  is  said  always  to  direct  its  bill  to 
the  point  from  whence  the  wind  is  like  to 
blow, ' " — Ibid. 


IThe  King  Father.] 
Dc  Prati,  (vol.  2,  p.  83,)  says,  "  It  is 
well  known  the  King-Fisher  goes  always 
against  the  wind ;  but  perhaps  few  people 
know  that  it  pretierves  the  same  property 
when  it  is  dead.  I  myself  hung  a  dead  one 
by  a  silk  thread,  directly  over  a  sea-com- 
pass, and  I  can  declare  it  as  a  fact,  that  the 
bill  was  always  turned  toward  the  wind." 


[^Bemedy  against  Snow-blindness.] 
"  In  Eamtschallia  where  the  snow  and 
sunshine  grievously  injure  the  eyes,  Steller 
devised  a  remedy  which  generally  gave  re- 
lief in  six  hours.  It  was  the  white  nf  an 
egg,  with  some  camphire  and  sugar,  which 
he  rubbed  upon  a  pewter  plate  till  it  foamed, 
then  tied  it  in  a  handkcri^hief  and  bound 
it  upon  the  forehead.  This  he  found  to 
succeed  in  every  inflammation  of  the  eyes." 
— L  Gbievb's  Hilt,  of  KamtschaOa. 


\Remedyfor  Dogs  supposed  to  be  mad.] 

"To  about  six  grains  of  calomel  add 

thirty  of  powdered  jalap  and  ten  of  scam- 


■  The  same  used  to  be  done  with  the  King- 
Fisher  in  this  eoantry,  as  I  very  well  recollect 
ia  my  child bood.  SiiiiurEAnE  alludes  to  the  cus- 
tom in  King  LeoT,  set  1,  k.  S. 
"  Renege,  affirm,  iind  turn  (heir  ftalrjnn  benle 
With  every  gale  and  vary  of  iheir  maslera." 

Sec  Yahhell'i  BriliA  Birdi,  vol.  «,  p.  SIO, 
Jic.— J.  W.  W. 
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monj ;  make  them  into  a  pill  with  honey, 
or  any  other  convenient  vehicle,  and  give 
it  to  the  dog  inmiediately.  In  all  probabi- 
lity an  abundant  evacuation  will  succeed, 
from  which  alone  the  cure  sometimes  re- 
sults. This  medicine,  however,  should  not 
be  solely  relied  on,  but  should  be  followed 
up  by  pills  of  about  the  size  of  a  very  large 
marrow-fat  pea,  given  half-hourly.  These 
pills  are  to  be  made  of  pure  camphor,  dis- 
solved sufficiently  to  be  worked  into  a  mass, 
by  means  of  a  few  drops  of  spirit  of  wine, 
which  should  be  added  drop  by  drop,  as  it 
is  very  easy  to  render  the  camphor  too  li- 
quid. A  short  time  will  decide  the  case : 
if  the  medicine  take  proper  effect,  the  jaws 
will  be  freed  from  that  slimy,  ropy  excre- 
tion occasioned  by  the  disease ,  and  in  its 
stead  a  free  discharge  of  saliva  will  ap- 
pear, rather  inclined  to  froth  like  soap-suds. 
I  can  only  assure  the  reader,  that  I  have 
more  than  once  saved  the  life  of  dogs  by 
these  means,  although  they  were  so  far  gone 
as  to  snap  at  me  while  administering  the 
medicine." — Oriental  Sports^  Vol.  2,  p.  197. 


N/WS^^W^^V^WN/W/VWS/W 


IThe  Tail  of  the  Flying  Fish,'] 

^^  TuE  lower  half  of  the  tail  in  the  flying 
fish  is  full  twice  the  length  of  the  upper. 
"I  have  by  the  hour,"  says  Captain  Tobdc, 
'*  watched  the  dolphins  and  bonitos  in  pur- 
suit of  them ;  when  without  wholly  immers- 
ing themselves,  which  would  have  proved 
fatal  to  them,  they  have  disposed  in  their 
progressive  motion  the  lower  part  of  the 
tail  in  such  a  manner  as  to  supply  their 
wings  with  moisture  so  as  to  support  them 
above  the  surface.  I  never  saw  one  exceed 
the  distance  of  one  hundred  yards  without 
being  obliged  to  dip  for  a  fresh  supply." 


[Pomegranate  Seeds.] 

"  The  Persians  dry  the  pomegranate 
seeds,  and  boil  them,  to  flavour  their  ra- 
gouts with  the  infusion." — Plbtro  deixa 
Vallb. 


ICTutnge  of  Colour  in  the  Cofnelion,'] 

The  Camelion,  according  to  Hassei^uist, 
(p.  216,)  seldom  changes  colour  unless  it  is 
angry,  and  then  from  iron  grey  to  a  yellow 
or  greenish  hue,  evidently  occasioned  by 
gaU. 


^^^^^^i^^^^^^f^^^^S^^S^^^^S^^ 


Prunus  cerasus. 

The  gum  of  the  cherry-tree  is  as  valu- 
able as  gum  arabic.  Hasselquist  relates 
that  more  than  a  hundred  men  during  a 
siege,  were  kept  alive  for  near  two  months, 
without  any  other  sustenance  than  a  little 
of  this  gum,  kept  in  the  mouth  and  suffered 
gradually  to  dissolve. 


%A^W^^^^^i^^«#NA^«M^^«^^w« 


[Age  of  the  TortoiMe.^'] 

Abioho  the  inmates  of  the  Banian  hos- 
pital at  Surat,  Mr.  Forbes  mentions  a  tor- 
toise which  was  known  to  have  been  there 
seventy-five  years. 


^^^f^^^^0^^0^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^*^^^^ 


\_Puff-ham--a  Styptic] 

JoHK  Wesley  asserts  that  the  powder  of 
the  ripe  Puff-Bali  will  stop  the  bleeding  of 
an  amputated  limb. 


^WWWS>^V^^^V^N^W»^/Wi 


Bosa  camna — Dog-rose — Hep-tree. 

The  leaves  of  every  species  of  rose,  but 
especially  of  this,  are  recommended  in  the 
Eph,  not,  curiosor.  as  a  substitute  for  tea, 
giving  out  a  fine  colour,  a  sub-astringent 
taste,  and  a  gratefril  smell,  when  dried,  and 
infused  in  boiling  water.  —  Pu^kingtom^s 
Derbyshire, 


*  White  says  in  his  Natural  History  of  Sd- 
boumey ''  In  a  neighbouring  village  one  was  kept 
till  by  tradition  it  was  supposed  to  be  an  hun- 
dred years  old."  Seventh  Letter  to  Daines  Bar- 
rington. — J.  VV.  W. 
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[The  Scorpion  the  Cure  of  hi* 


m  PoUon}'\ 


"  Tub  capuchin,  as  we  were  conversing 
by  the  window  of  his  apBrtment,  put  his 
hand  incautiouslj  on  the  frame,  and,  Bud- 
denlj  withdrawing  it,  complained  of  a  pain- 
ful puncture.  A  Turk,  who  woa  with  us, 
on  examining  the  wall,  found  a  scorpion  of 
a  pale  green  colour,  and  near  three  inches 
long,  which  he  crushed  with  bis  foot,  and 
bound  OQ  the  part  afTected,  as  an  antidote 
to  its  own  poison.  The  smart  became  in- 
considerable after  the  remedy  was  applied; 
and  as  no  inflammation  followed,  snoQ  ceased. 
The  sting,  if  neglected,  produces  acute  pain 
attended  with  a  fever  and  other  symptoms 
for  several  hours ;  the  malignancy  of  the  vi- 
rus as  it  were  decaying,  the  patient  is  left 
gradually  free.  Some  preserve  scorpions 
in  oil  in  a  viol,  to  be  used  if  that  which 
commits  the  hostility  should  escape,  though 
it  seldom  happens  but  in  turning  up  a  log 
or  stone  another  may  be  found  to  supply  its 
place." — Cuandi^b's  TraveU  in  Greece. 


[  The  Oak-rod,  a  Meant  of  producing  Yeast.'] 
"A  ROD  of  oak,  of  four,  five,  six  or  eight 
inches  about,  twisted  round  like  a  wjth, 
boiled  in  wort,  wcU  dried  and  kept  in  a 
little  bundle  of  barley-straw,  and  being 
steeped  agun  in  wort,  canseth  it  to  ferment. 


'  JihiuvTaylob  says,  "We kill theviperand 
makea  irmcJ^ofbim."  toI.tI.  p.SAl.    Tfaeori- 

ginal  word  is  "  Thtriaium" — whence  the  French 
Tkermjiit,  and  the  English  treacle, — now  pirti- 
cuUrly  applied  to  the  dregs  of  Sugar,  and  oUier 
dregs  of  the  Sugar-tub.  "Any  sovereign  remedy 
was  at  this  time"  (i.  e.  in  the  13tb  century) 
"called  treacle." — Ellii's  Sptcimtm  of  EiigJiiA 
Poeliy,  vol.  1,  p.  89.  Hence  Quahles  mjs  in  his 
EmMeim, 

"  If  poison  chance  to  tnfeat  my  soal  in  fight, 
Thou  art  the  treaclt  that  must  make  me  sound." 
Book  T.  Embl.  zi. 
Pliny's  words  are  "Flint  ex  viperit  pastilli, 
qui  Iheriaci  TOcantur  i  Gnecis."— n'ai.  HM.  lib. 
xxii.  c.  4.    J.  W.  W. 


and  procures  yetut:  the  rod  is  cut  before 
the  middle  of  May,  and  is  frequently  used 
to  furnish  yeast,  and,  being  preserved  and 
used  in  this  manner,  it  serves  for  many  years 
together.  I  have  seen  the  experiment  tried, 
and  was  shewed  a  piece  of  a  thick  wyth, 
which  hath  been  preserved  for  making  ale 
with,  for  about  twenty  or  thirty  years." — 
Mabtik's  Aecouni  of  the  Western  IilandM. 

lie  says  elsewhere — "Tlie  natives  pre- 
serve their  yeast  by  an  oaken  wyth,  which 
they  twist  and  put  into  it ;  and  for  future 
use,  keep  it  in  barley-straw." 


[Altraetion  of  Cloudt.'] 
"CoLONBL  Mackehzib  who  watched  the 
approach  of  a  monsoon  on  the  summit  of 
the  Bednore  hills,  distinctly  observed  the 
clouds,  in  rolling  along,  frequently  to  di- 
verge from  thyir  direct  course,  apparently 
attracted  by  some  hills  more  powerfully 
than  by  others  of  equal  or  superior  height; 
and  every  successive  cloud  diverging  in  the 
same  line.  This  phenomenon  appears  to 
merit  farther  investigation,  and  may  be 
found  to  explain  why  places  similar  in  situ- 
ation have  unequal  proportions  of  riUD." — 
Wilkes,  Hiitoriail  Skelehei  of  the  South  of 
India,  vol.  I,  p.  449.  N. 


[Antagomttie  Action  ofali  Simplei  and 
Notlrtmu  and  /bnaceot.] 

"  A  HAPPT  truce,  if  a  happy  truce ;  and 
an  honourable  triumph  if  durable.  I  say 
if  and  if,  because  I  have  known  many  a 
truce  like  scammony,  that  weakeneth  the 
liver;  or  cassia,  that  enfcebleth  the  reins; 
or  agarick,  that  overthroweth  the  stomach, 
— the  stomach  that  must  work  the  feat. 
And  who  hath  not,  either  by  experience,  or 
by  hear-say,  or  by  reading,  known  many  a 
triumph  like  senna,  that  breedctb  wind ;  or 
rhubarb,  that  drieth  overmuch ;  or  eufor- 
bium,  that  inflameth  the  whole  body, — the 
body  that  must  strike  the  stroke.    T«kK. 
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away  the  overthrowing  or  weakening  pro- 
perty from  truce,  and  truce  may  be  a  di- 
vine scammony,  cassia,  or  agarick,  to  purge 
noisome  and  rebellious  humours.  Oh  that 
it  might  be  such  a  purge  in  France  I  Cor- 
rect that  ventosity  or  inflammation  that  ac- 
companieth  triumph,  and  lo,  the  gallantest 
physic  that  nature  hath  afforded,  wit  de- 
vised, or  magnanimity  practised  to  abate 
the  pride  of  the  enemy,  and  to  redouble  the 
courage  of  the  friend.  No  tobacco  or  pana- 
cea so  mightily  virtuous  as  that  physic.** — 
Gabkisl  Hajivst*8  New  Letter  of  Notable 
Contents, 


^^^^^^^^S^^^^^>^^S^^>ii^^i^^^^^ 


[Large  dovble-cropped  Strawberry,^ 

There  is  a  large  garden  strawberry  which 
gives  two  crops.  The  second  crop  the  fruit 
is  flat  like  a  button.  In  1697  it  grew  in 
Sir  Charles  Woolsley's  gardens,  at  Woolsley 
in  Staffordshire. — Mas.  Fienns8*8  MSS. 


/ 


[Nutritive  Powers  of  the  Fuci  and  AlgtB.I 

*'  All  the  gelatinous  substances  derived 
from  the  sea,  whether  animal  or  vegetable, 
are  considered  by  the  Cochin  Chinese  among 
the  most  nutritious  of  all  aliments ;  and  on 
this  principle  various  kinds  of  Alg<B  or  sea- 
weeds, particularly  those  genera  which  are 
known  by  the  names  of  Fuci  and  Ulva^  are 
included  in  the  list  of  their  edible  plants. 

'*  In  the  populous  islands  of  Japan  the 
natives  of  the  sea-coasts  derive  part  of  their 
sustenance  from  various  kinds  of  sea-weeds, 
and  from  none  more  than  that  species  of 
Fuau  which  is  called  Saccharinus,  It  would 
appear  from  Air.  Thunberg's  account  of  its 
leaves  being  used  to  ornament  and  embel- 
lish packages  of  fruit  or  other  presents  of- 
fered to  strangers,  that  this  plant  is  there 
in  high  estimation,  being  considered  per- 
haps as  the  representative  of  those  resources 
of  sustenance  which  the  sea  so  amply  sup- 
plies to  such  nations  as  from  choice  or  ne- 
cessity may  be  led  to  avail  themselves  of  its 


various  productions.  The  chin-cJum  jelly 
of  China  may  probably  be  made,  in  part,  of 
the  F%ums  Saccharinus ;  for  it  would  appear, 
from  samples  brought  to  England,  that  the 
leaves  from  which  this  jelly  is  made  are 
taken  from  three  or  four  distinct  species  of 
this  extensive  genus. 

**  There  is  reason  indeed  to  believe  that 
most  of  the  species  both  of  the  Fuci  and 
the  UliHB  might  be  employed  for  similar  pur- 
poses. From  the  shores  of  Robben  Island, 
at  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope,  the  slaves  are 
accustomed  to  bring  away  baskets  of  a 
species  of  Fucusj  whose  leaves  are  sword- 
shaped,  serrated,  and  about  six  inches  long. 
These  leaves  being  first  washed  clean  and 
sufficiently  dried  to  resist  putrefaction  are 
then  steeped  in  fresh  water  for  five  or  six 
days,  changing  it  every  morning;  after 
which  if  boiled  for  a  few  hours  in  a  little 
water  they  become  a  clear  transparent  jelly, 
which  being  mixed  with  a  little  sugar  and 
the  juice  of  a  lemon  or  orange,  is  as  plea- 
sant and  refreshing  as  any  kind  of  jelly 
whatsoever.  And  as  few  countries  perlu^ 
can  boast  of  a  greater  number  of  species  of 
the  Fuci  and  Ulva  than  are  found  on  the 
coasts  of  the  British  islands,  future  genera- 
tions may  discover  those  nutritive  qualities 
which  many  of  them  contain,  and  not  limit 
the  use  of  them  as  articles  of  food  to  a  few 
species,  which  is  the  case  at  present;  for 
excepting  the  Escutentus  or  Tangle,  the 
Saccharinus^  better  known  in  Iceland  than 
in  Britain,  the  Palmatus  or  DulsCj  which  the 
Scotch  say  is  not  only  rich  and  gelatinous, 
but  communicates  to  other  vegetables  with 
which  it  may  be  mixed,  the  fragrant  smell 
of  violets,  and  that  species  of  Ulvtt  well 
known  on  the  coast  of  Wales  by  the  name 
of  Laver,  all  the  rest  seem  to  be  neglected.*" 
Babkow,  Voyage  to  Cochin- Chinoykc. 


»^^^»»»^^>^^^^^^^s^^>^^v^^ 


[Sand'JUteringJ] 

**  I  TOOK  a  quantity  of  fine  sand,  washed 
it  from  the  salt  quality  with  which  it  was 
impr^nated,  and  spread  it  upon  a  sheet  to 
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dij ;  I  then  filled  an  oil-jiir  with  water,  aad 
poured  into  it  m  much  from  a  boiling  kettle 
OM  wonld  serve  to  kill  all  the  animalculte 
and  eggs  that  were  in  it.  I  then  sitled  mj 
dried  sand,  as  slowly  as  possible,  upoa  the 
surface  of  the  water  in  the  jar,  till  the  sand 
stood  half  a  foot  in  the  bottom  of  it :  after 
letting  it  settle  a  night,  we  drew  it  offbj  a 
hole  in  the  jar  with  a  spigot  in  it,  about  an 
inch  aiwve  the  sand ;  then  threw  the  re- 
maining sand  out  upon  the  cloth,  and  dried 
and  washed  it  agtuD.  This  process  is  sooner 
performed  than  described.  The  water  is 
as  limpid  as  the  purest  spring,  and  little  in- 
ferior to  the  finest  Spa." — Brvcb. 


[&a  Caivt*  and  Seolt  of  the  Ovlpk  of 
Bothma.'l 

"  Tbb  onlj  animals  that  inhabit  those  de- 
serts (the  frozen  gulf  of  Bothnia)  and  find 
them  an  agreeable  abode,  are  sea  calves  or 
seals.  In  the  cavities  of  the  ice  they  de- 
pout  the  fruits  of  their  love,  and  teach  their 
iroung  ones  betimes  to  brave  all  the  rigours 
of  the  rudest  season.  Their  mothers  laj 
them  down,  all  naked  as  thej  are  brought 
forth,  on  the  ice;  and  their  fathers  take  care 
to  have  an  open  hole  in  the  ice  near  them, 
for  a  speedy  communication  with  the  water. 
Into  these  they  plunge  with  their  young, 
the  moment  they  see  a  hunter  ^proach  : 
or  at  other  times  they  descend  into  them 
spontaneously  in  search  of  fishes,  for  suste- 
nance to  themselves  and  their  offspring. 
The  manner  in  which  the  male  seals  make 
those  holes  in  the  ice  is  astonishing ;  neither 
their  teeth  nor  their  paws  have  any  share 
in  the  operation,  but  it  is  performed  solely 
by  their  breath." — Acebbi's  TnmeU. 


Camekopard. 

Mb.  Uarsow  is  mistaken  in  saying  that 

since  the  time  of  Julius  Ca:sar  when  the  Ca- 

meleopard  was  publicly  exhibited  in  Rome, 

this  animal  had  been  lost  to  Europe  till 


within  the  present  century.  "  The 
given  of  it,"  he  adds,  "by  ancient  writers 
were  looked  upon  as  fabulous." — {South 
Africa,  yol.  \,  p.  Si6.) 


llUh  ttuimed  by  Ike  Striking  of  the  Ice.'] 
"  In  autumn  when  the  frost  begins  to  set 
in,  the  fisherman  courses  along  the  rivers, 
and  when  he  observes  a  fish  under  the  ice 
in  shallow  water,  he  strikes  a  violent  blow 
with  his  wooden  mallet  perpendicularly  over 
the  fish,  so  as  to  break  the  ice.  The  fish 
stupified  by  the  blow  communicated  to  it 
by  the  water,  in  a  few  seconds  rises  quite 
giddy  to  the  tarface,  where  the  man  seizes 
it  with  an  instrument  made  for  the  pur- 
pose."— AcBRBi's  Traoeli. 


[Medicinai  Effects  of  the  Elder  Tree.] 

'■  Shhef  which  have  the  rot  wUl  soon 

cure  themselves  if  they  can  get  at  the  bark 

and  young  shoots  of  the  elder." — Wiirbb- 

"  Ant  tree  or  plant  which  is  whipped 
with  green  elder  branches  will  not  be  at- 
tacked by  insects."— PAii.  Traae.  vol.  62, 


[ffoKP  to  gtl  Fretk  -  Water  on  the  Sea-thore.] 
"  DiOOB  a  pit  upon  the  sea-shore,  some- 
what above  the  high-water  marke,  and  sinke 
it  as  deepe  as  the  low-water  marke ;  and  as 
the  tide  eommeth  in,  it  will  fill  with  water, 
fresh  and  potable.  This  is  commonly  prac- 
tised upon  the  Coast  of  Barbaric,  where 
other  fresh  water  is  wanting,  and  Cssar 
knew  this  well,  when  hee  was  besieged  in 
Alexandria:  for  by  digging  of  pits  in  the 
sea-shore,  hee  did  frustrate  the  laborous 
workes  of  the  enemies,  which  bad  turned 
the  sea-water  upon  the  wcls  of  Alexandria; 
and  so  saved  his  armie,  being  then  in  des- 
peration.   But  Ciesar  mistoijce  th«:<iu»K,\ 
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for  he  thought  that  all  sea-sands  had  natu- 
rall  springs  of  fresh-water.  But  it  is  plaine, 
that  it  is  the  sea-water;  because  the  pit 
filleth  according  to  the  measure  of  the  tide : 
and  the  sea -water  passing  on  straining 
thorow  the  sands,  leaveth  the  saltness.** — 
LoBD  Bacon,  Natural  History^  Century  1, 
p.  1. 

Ths  Indians  of  Tabasco  who  would  ad- 
mit the  Spaniards  into  their  houses,  said 
that  if  the  strangers  ^^  woulde  needes  have 
water,  they  might  take  river  water,  or  else 
make  welles  an  the  shore,  far  so  did  they  at 
theyr  neede.^ — Conquest  of  the  Weast  India. 


<^^^^^^^^^^^^^^n^^^^^^^ 


Prunus  Spinosa,    Black-thom,     She-tree, 

"  The  young  leaves  of  the  black  thorn 
are  recommended  as  a  substitute  for  tea. 
Letters  written  upon  linen  or  woollen  with 
the  juice  of  the  sloe  will  not  wash  out." — 
PiULiN6TON*8  Derbyshire. 


\#W\^S^^\/N^^\^^t^^hM^A^^iAM 


Oxalis  AcetoseUa,    Wood  Sorrel.    Cuchow' 

Meat. 

"  An  infusion  of  the  leaves  of  wood  sor- 
rel is  a  pleasant  liquor  for  the  feverish, 
boiled  with  milk  they  make  a  pleasant  whey.** 
— Lewis. 

'*  The  essential  salt  of  lemons,  as  it  is 
called,  is  made  from  this  plant,  the  expressed 
juice  depurated,  properly  evaporated,  and 
set  in  a  cool  place,  affording  a  crystalline 
acid  salt  in  considerable  quantity.** — ^Wi- 
thering. 


*^AAAAA^^^^^^^^^^^^^%^^% 


[Regrets  for  the  Flowers  and  Insects  of  one's 

Childhood.'] 

Anna  Sewabd  says  in  one  of  her  letters 
that  she  went  into  Warwickshire  to  hear 
the  nightingale,  Lichfield  being  north  of 
the  line  which  that  bird  never  crosses. 
Here  in  Cumberland  I  miss  the  nightingale 


and  the  violet, — the  most  delightful  bird 
and  the  sweetest  flower.  There  are  other 
natural  objects  which,  having  been  the  de- 
light of  my  own  childhood,  I  regret  for  the 
sake  of  my  children.  That  green-gold  bee- 
tle, the  most  splendid  of  British  insects, 
which  nestles  upon  roses,  is  unknown  here; 
and  the  varieties  of  butterflies  are  by  no 
means  so  numerous  as  in  the  southern  coun- 
ties.— ^Robert  Southst. 


•^^MMA/^^/WV^A/«^W\^^i^^^^ 


[Sulphureous  Rain  like  Ink.] 

"  In  the  year  1762,  in  the  month  of  July, 
it  rained  on  this  town  and  the  parts  adja- 
cent, a  sulphureous  water  of  the  colour  and 
consistence  of  ink;  some  of  which  being 
collected  into  bottles,  and  wrote  with,  ap- 
peared perfectly  intelligible  on  the  paper, 
and  answered  every  purpose  of  that  useful 
liquid.  Soon  afler,  the  Indian  wars  already 
spoken  of  broke  out  in  these  parts.  I  mean 
not  to  say  that  this  incident  was  ominous  of 
them,  notwithstanding  it  is  well  known  that 
innumerable  well  attested  instances  of  ex- 
traordinary phsenomena  happening  before 
extraordinary  events  have  been  recorded 
in  almost  every  age  by  historians  of  veracity ; 
I  only  relate  the  circumstances  as  a  fact  of 
which  I  was  informed  by  many  persons  of 
undoubted  probity,  and  leave  my  readers, 
as  I  have  hitherto  done,  to  draw  iheir  own 
conclusions  from  it.*'  —  Carver,  Travels 
through  the  interior  Parts  of  North  America, 
Sec.  p.  153. 


WW^^^M/NAA^^^%AM^^^^^^^ 


[The  Balachaun  and  the  Nuke-mum  of  the 
Tonquinese.'] 

'^  Balachaun  is  a  composition  of  a  strong 
savour,  yet  a  very  delightsome  dish  to  the 
Tonquinese.  To  make  it  they  throw  the 
mixture  of  shrimps  and  small  fish  into  a  sort 
of  weak  pickle  made  with  salt  and  water, 
and  put  into  a  tight  earthen  vessel  or  jar. 
The  pickle  being  thus  weak,  it  keeps  not 
the  fish  firm  and  hard,  neither  is  it  probably 
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so  deaigDed,  for  the  fish  are  never  gutted. 
Therefore  in  a  short  time  the;  all  turn  to  a 
maah  in  the  vesael ;  and  when  thej  have 
lain  thus  a  good  -while,  ae  that  the  fish  is 
reduced  to  a  pap,  thej  then  drair  off  the 
liquor  into  fresh  jars,  and  preserve  it  for 
use.  The  mssbed  fish  that  remains  behind 
is  called  Balachaun,  and  the  liqnor  poured 
off  is  called  Nuke-mum.  The  poor  people 
eat  the  Balachaun  with  their  rice ;  it  ia  rank- 
scented,  jet  the  taste  ia  not  alti^ether  un- 
pleaaant,  but  rather  savourj,  after  one  ia  a 
little  used  to  it.  The  Nuke-mum  ia  of  a 
j»ale  brown  colour,  inclining  to  grey,  and 
prettj  clear ;  it  is  also  verf  savour;,  and 
used  as  a  good  aauce  for  fowls,  not  onl;  b; 
the  natives,  but  also  by  many  Europeans, 
who  esteem  it  equal  with  soy." — DAMPtmB. 


[The  Aeom  Bird  o/Ike  Surra  de  Topia.} 
P.  AnoBBS  Pebkz  qe  Ribas  also  de- 
scribes them  as  existing  in  the  Sierra  de 
Topia.  "  They  are  like  large  thrushes,"  he 
says,  "  and  the  trunks  of  pine  trees  serve 
them  aa  granaries  or  cupboards  wherein 
they  secure  their  food  that  it  may  not  de- 
cay. For  making  two  thousand  little  holes 
in  the  large  trunk  of  a  pine,  dry,  and  free 
from  moisture,  in  every  one  of  them  it  en- 
cases, or  sets,  an  acorn  gathered  at  fit  sea- 
son, and  fits  it  with  its  bill  so  nicely,  that 
very  difficultly  can  a  man  with  his  ten  fin- 
gers extract  it ;  thus  has  God  given  indus- 
try to  this  little  bird  to  keep  his  food, 
which  would  otherwise  rot  upon  the  earth." 
—Lib.  8,  c.  1,  p.  470. 


["  CrocodUon  adarat  "Pari  hoe." — 
Jcv.  Sat.  IX.  2.] 
[Oi  Si  inpi  Tl  6q£ac  <a\   t-iJ>'  Morp/oc 
Xl^vifv,  K.r.X.] 

"  TaosE  who  inhabit  the  country  of 
Thebes,  and  that  adjoining  to  the  I<ake  of 
Mceris,  pay  a  peculiar  veneration  to  the 
Crocodile.    For  each  of  these  people  train 


up  one  to  be  so  tame  as  to  endure  the  hand, 
putting  strings  of  jewels  or  gold  through 
his  ears,  and  a  chain  on  his  fore  feet.  While 
he  lives  he  is  used  with  great  respect,  and 
fed  with  consecrated  provisions  at  the  pub- 
lic charge ;  and  when  he  is  dead  he  is  pre- 
served in  salt,  and  buried  in  a  sacred  coSn." 
UsBO]>oTDa,  Euterpe,  c.  69. 


["  Numiva 
Odit  tderque  Loctu." — Jdv.  Sat.  xv.  36.] 

['EiTid*' viJrov  ildcSfXta'ffjf  Ttplfiytrim-pof 
,.r.X.] 

Taoas  of  tlie  Egyptians  who  were  wise 
enough  not  to  wor^p  Crocodiles,  had  an 
excellent  method  of  destroying  them. "  They 
fasten  the  chine  of  a  hog  to  an  iron  hook, 
which  tliey  let  down  into  the  river,  beating 
a  living  pig  on  the  shore  at  the  same  time. 
The  crocodile  hearing  the  noiae,  and  making 
that  way,  meets  with  the  chine,  which  he 
devours,  and  is  drawn  to  land;  where,  when 
he  arrives,  they  presently  throai  dirt  in  hit 
eyti,  and  by  that  means  do  what  tliey  will 
with  him,  which  otherwise  would  be  diffi- 
cult." — n>id.  c.  70. 


[SUlUrU  Sta-Cow.-] 
"Mi  curiosity  was  particularly  directed 
to  the  Trichecta  Mamatoi  Stelleri,  or  Stel- 
ler's  Sea-Cow.  This  curious  animal,  of 
which  we  first  received  an  account  from  the 
above-named  votary  of  science,  and  which 
in  former  times  abounded  upon  the  coasts 
of  Kamschatka  or  Behring'a,  and  other  is- 
lands in  these  seas,  when  it  was  a  favourite 
food  of  the  Russian  Fromuschleniks,  or  fur- 
hunters,  has  not  been  seen  now  for  some 
years;  it  has  disappeared  even  fl^nuTachuk- 
tschkoi-noss,  the  most  northern  point  of 
the  Asiatic  continent  in  these  parts.  It 
seems,  therefore,  very  probable  that  though 
known  to  be  in  existence  not  more  than 
forty  years  ago,  it  must  now  be  ranked 
among  the  list  of  beings  lost  fro^i  the,  «x.\- 
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mal  kingdom,  like  the  dudu,  the  mammoth, 
the  camiTorous  elephant  of  the  Ohio,  and 
others."  * — Langsdobft,  vol.  2,  p.  23. 


{^Itnmense  Flight  of  Birds,] 

"  Whew  we  were  at  the  distance  of  about 
a  sea-mile  and  a  half,  a  cannon  was  fired  to 
attract  the  observation  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  invite  them  to  the  vessel.  At  the  same 
moment,  while  the  echo  of  the  fire  resounded 
along  the  steep  cliffs,  an  innumerable  flight 
of  birds  of  various  kinds  rose  terrified  all 
along  the  coast.  Without  any  exaggera- 
tion, or  seeking  to  exhibit  an  overcharged 
picture,  I  can  assert,  that  literallj  a  thick 
living  cloud  spread  itself  around,  and  that 
the  sea  as  far  as  our  horizon  reached,  was 
absolutely  blackened  bj  the  animal.** — Ibid, 
vol.  2,  p.  27. 


Anas  Olacialis, 

"  This  is  a  species  not  common  in  Nor- 
folk Sound,  but  abounding  much  at  Ko- 
diak  :  it  breeds  chiefly  on  that  island,  and 
on  the  peninsula  of  Alaksa.  The  harmo- 
nious trumpet-like  noise  of  this  bird  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  every  other  species  of 
duck.  It  dives  very  deep  under  the  water, 
and  lives  principdly  upon  shell-fish:  it 
draws  in  a  large  provision  of  air  in  diving, 
a  small  part  of  which  it  exhales  from  time 
to  time,  so  that  in  calm  weather,  by  the 
little  bubbles  which  ascend  from  this  emis- 
sion of  air,  its  course  under  the  water  may 
be  easily  tracked  :  it  swims  very  fast^ 
making  very  long  strokes.** — Ibid.  vol.  2, 
p.  104. 


I  In  the  German  tranBlation  of  Saner 'b  Travela, 
it  is  asserted  that  the  last  animal  of  this  species 
was  killed  at  Behring's  island  in  the  year  1768, 
and  that  since  that  time  it  has  not  been  seen  in 
these  parts. 


\_Sea  Snake  formed  from  MoUtucaJ] 

"Wb  perceived  in  the  water,  near  the 
ship,  ofi*  Cape  Mendocino,  a  sort  of  riband- 
like object,  perfectly  clear  and  transparent, 
which  had  the  direct  form  and  figure  of  a 
snake :  it  was  probably  composed  of  a  num- 
ber of  salpen  or  mollusca  of  a  particular 
species,  mentioned  by  Forskal  as  hanging 
to  each  other  in  so  extraordinary  a  manner.** 
—Ibid.  vol.  2,  p.  147. 


^^^AAAM^^^^^^^^S^J^'V^ 


{^Foxes  of  N,  CalifortuaJ] 

^Besides  these  herds,  we  met  a  great 
number  of  foxes,  who  appeared  to  live  upon 
the  most  friendly  terms  with  the  young 
calves,  and  followed  the  cows  about  as  if 
they  had  been  equally  their  children.** — 
Ibid.  vol.  2,  p.  192. 


[^Indian  Bark  as  Food,] 

"  In  the  spring  of  the  year  the  Naudows- 
sies  eat  the  inside  bark  of  a  shrub,  that 
they  gather  in  some  part  of  their  country ; 
but  I  could  neither  learn  the  name  of  it,  nor 
discover  from  whence  they  got  it.  It  was 
of  a  brittle  nature,  and  easily  masticated. 
The  taste  of  it  was  very  agreeable,  and 
they  said  it  was  extremely  nourishing.  In 
flavour  it  was  not  unlike  the  turnip,  and 
when  received  into  the  mouth,  resembled 
that  root  both  in  its  pulpous  and  frangible 
nature.** — Carver,  p.  264. 


'^rw^^^^^^^^k^^^^^^^^h^^w 


[The  Charming  of  the  RatOe- Snake,] 

"  It  has  been  observed,  and  I  can  con- 
firm the  observation,  that  the  Rattle-snake 
is  charmed  with  any  harmonious  sounds, 
whether  vocal  or  instrumental.  I  have 
many  times  seen  them,  even  when  they 
have  been  enraged,  place  themselves  in  a 
listening  posture,  and  continue  immoveably 
attentive  and  susceptible  of  delight  all  the 
time  the  music  has  lasted.** — Ibid.  p.  483. 
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[ShtD  Lixard.} 
"  Tho  Slow  Lizard  Is  of  the  same  Aape 
u  the  swift,  but  its  colour  is  brown ;  it  is 
moreover,  of  an  opposite  dispositJon,  beiog 
altt^ether  as  slow  in  its  mOTement,  ae  the 
other  is  swift.  It  is  remarkable  that  these 
lizarda  are  extremel;  brittle,  and  will  break 
off  near  the  tail  as  easilj  as  an  icicle." — 
Ibid.  p.  489. 


[^.  Ameriam  Firt  /7y.] 
Cakves  (p.  491)  remarks  of  the  North 
American  Fire-fly,  or  Lightning  Bug,  that 
"  in  dark  nights,  when  there  ia  much  light- 
ning without  run,  thcj  seem  as  if  thej 
wished  either  to  imitate  or  assist  the  flashes, 
for  during  the  intervals  they  aie  uncom- 
monlj  agile,  and  endeavour  to  throw  out 
every  raj  they  can  collect." 


[_TheBtao,  or,  WhiU  Wood.} 
"  Thb  Buzo,  or  White  Wood,  is  a  tree 
of  a  middling  size,  and  the  whitest  and 
softest  wood  that  grows ;  when  quite  dry  it 
swims  on  the  water  like  a  cork  :  in  the  set- 
tlemeDts  the  turners  make  of  it  bowk, 
trenchers,  and  dishes,  which  wear  smooth, 
and  will  last  a  long  time ;  but  when  applied 
to  any  other  purpose  it  is  far  from  being 
durable."— Ibid.  p.  499. 


Shin  Wood. 
"  This  extraonUnary  shrub  grows  in  the 
forests,  and,  rising  like  a  vine,  runs  near  the 
ground  for  six  or  eight  feet,  and  then  takes 
root  again ;  in  the  some  manner  taking 
root,  and  springing  up  successively,  one 
etalk  covers  a  large  apace ;  this  proves  very 
troublesome  to  the  hasty  traveller,  by  strik- 
ing against  his  shins,  and  entangling  his 
legs  ;  from  which  it  has  acquired  its  name." 
—Ibid.  p.  306. 


[/niAan  Manner  of  taking  Fi^h.} 
"  BniLDDta  two  walls  obliquely  down  the 
river  from  either  shore,  just  as  they  are 
near  joining,  a  passage  ia  left  to  a  deep  well 
or  reservoir ;  the  Indians  then  scaring  the 
fish  down  the  river,  close  the  mouth  of  the 
reservoir  with  a  large  bush  or  bundle  made 
on  purpose,  and  it  is  no  difficult  matter  to 
take  them  with  baskets,  when  inclosed  witb- 
in  so  small  a  compass." — Timbexlaki. 


IPtophia  CrepitaiM.] 
FsoTHiA  crepitans, — the  Agonis  or  Gold- 
breasted  Trumpeter,  S.  America ;  they 
may  be  trained  like  dogs,  and  become  as 
fond  and  as  faithful.  It  is  s^d  that  they 
may  be  trained  to  tend  sheep. —  BnrroK 
referred  to,  vol.  4,  p.  390,  English  Transla- 

Was  Forbes's  bird  of  this  family  t 


[Am«icM  Eagk.} 
"  The  American  Eagle  Is  smaller  than 
the  Eagle  of  the  Alps,  but  much  more 
beautiful,  being  entirely  white,  except  the 
tips  of  his  wings,  which  are  black.  As  he 
is  al^o  very  rare,  this  is  another  reason  for 
heightening  his  value  to  the  natives,  who 
purchase  at  a  great  price  the  large  fea- 
thers of  his  wings,  with  which  they  orna- 
ment the  Calumet."— Do  Prats,  vol.  2, 
p.  73. 


IVioaeiotumu  of  the  Acacia  Tree.'] 

Dr  Pbatz  says  that  posts  made  of  acacia 

must  be  entirely  stript  of  their  bark  :  for  if 

the  least  bark  be  left  upon  them  they  will 

take  root.— Vol.  2,  p.  30. 


CURIOUS  FACTS,  QUITE  MISCELLANEOUS. 


l^Superttition  in  the  Philippine*.'] 
KN  the  Philippine  Islands  it  ap- 
rs  they  had  one  principal 
]  god,  called  bj  the  Tagalians, 
;  Barhalamaj-capal ;  that  is,  the 
god-maker.  Thej  adored  birds  and  beasts, 
like  the  Egyptians ;  and  the  suo  aod  moon, 
like  the  Assyrians.  There  was  not  a  rock, 
BtODe,  promontory  or  river  but  what  they 
sacrificed  to ;  nor  any  old  tree  to  which 
they  did  not  pay  divine  honours,  and  it  was 
looked  upon  as  a,  sacril^e  to  cut  it  down 
on  any  account  whatsoever.  This  supersti- 
tion continues  among  them  still ;  so  that 
no  force  could  prevail  witli  the  Indiana  to 
make  them  cut  down  a  certain  great  old 
tree,  called  Bolett«,  whose  leaves  are  like 
those  of  a  chesnut  tree,  and  its  bark  good 
ids,  nor  some  ancient  tall 
canes,  vainly  bellering  the  souls  of  their 
ancestors  dwell  in  them,  and  that  the  cut- 
ting of  those  trees  or  canes  would  pat  them 
o  a  fever ;  and  that  therefore  an  old  man 
they  call  Muno  would  appear  to  complain  of 
their  cruelty.  This  is  to  be  understood  of 
such  as  are  not  Christiana,  or  not  well  in- 
structed. This  vain  belief  continues  among 
lem,  because  sometimes  they  fancy  they 
:e  several  apparitions,  called  Tibalong,  on 
the  tops  of  the  trees  ;  and  they  are  fully 
persuaded  that  the  same  appear  to  children 
'  n  the  shq>e  of  their  mothers,  and  carry 
them  to  the  mountains  without  doing  them 
any  harm.  They  say  they  see  them  vastly 
/  tall,  with  long  hair,  little  feet,  long  wings. 


and  their  bodies  painted,  and  that  their 
coming  is  known  by  the  smell. 

"They  also  adored  some  particular  gods, 
left  them  by  their  ancestors,  and  called  by 
the  Biaayans,  Davata,  by  the  Tagalians, 
Anito.  One  of  these  was  believed  to  keep 
in  the  mountains  and  6eld8,  to  assist  tra- 
vellers ;  another  to  make  the  seed  sprout 
up,  and  they  left  him  things  in  certain  places 
to  gain  favour.  There  was  also  a  sea  Anito 
for  the  fishery,  and  another  belonging  to 
the  bouse,  to  take  care  of  the  children. 
Among  these  Anitos,  were  placed  their 
grandfathers,  and  great  grandfathers;  whom 
they  called  upon  in  all  their  troubles;  keep- 
ing little  ugly  statues  of  atone,  wood,  gold, 
and  ivory,  in  memory  of  them,  which  they 
called  Liche,  or  Lararan.  They  also  ac- 
counted among  their  gods,  all  those  that 
died  by  the  sword,  or  were  killed  by  light- 
ning, or  eaten  by  crocodiles,  believing  their 
souls  ascended  to  heaven,  by  way  of  an 
arch  they  called  Balangao.  For  this  rea- 
son, the  eldest  among  them  choose  to  be 
buried  in  some  remarkable  place  on  the 
mountains,  and  particularly  on  the  pro- 
montories that  run  into  the  sea,  that  they 
might  be  adored  by  sailors."  —  Gbmkuj 


lAttetUdim  of  the  Lieutemint  of  Ike  Bai- 
liff of  Mantrt  and  Mevlont,  of  the  ex- 
peiuet  incurred  in  the  execvti/m  of  a  Sow 
that  had  devoured  a  Child.'] 
"  To  all  those  to  whom  these  letter*  shall 

come,  Simon  dc  Baudemont,  Lieutenant,  at 
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Meulont,  of  the  noble  Monsieur  Jhean, 
Lord  of  MninUnon,  knight,  chamberlain  of 
OUT  lord  the  king,  and  his  bailiff  of  Mantes 
and  Meulont,  greeting :  Be  it  known,  that 
in  order  to  execute  justice  on  a  sow  that 
devoured  a  child,  it  haa  been  found  neces- 
sary to  incur  the  expenses  herein  afler- 
mentioned :  that  is  to  say,  for  expenses 
within  the  gaol,  6  sols.  Item,  to  the  exe- 
cutioner, who  came  from  Paris,  to  Meulont, 
to  pnt  the  sentence  in  execution,  bj  the 
conunand  of  our  sud  lord  the  bailiff,  and 
of  the  king's  attomej,  34  sols.  Item,  for 
the  carri^e  that  convejed  her  to  execution, 
6  sols.  Item,  for  ropes  to  tie  and  haul  her 
up,  2  sols  6  deniem.  Item,  for  gloves,  12 
dcniera  :  amounting  in  the  whole  to  69  sola 
8  deniers ;  and  the  above  we  certify  to  be 
true,  by  these  presents,  sealed  with  our  seal, 
and  in  confirmation  and  approbation  of  the 
above,  sealed  also  with  the  seal  of  the  Cos- 
tellanj  of  Meulont,  this  15th  day  of  March, 
in  the  year  1403."  Siuon  db  Be&udkmont. 
— Journal  de  Trot/e  et  de  la  Champagne 
Meridumale. 


[Leibnitz'i  Opinioti.] 
"  Mea  opinio  est,  omnia   ut  sic   di 
plena  esse  animarum,  vel  analogarum  n: 
rorum,  et  ne  brutorum  quidem  animas 
terire." — Leibnitz,  p.  189. 


[Xord  Holland  and  ^icvlapiua.'] 
"  Ok  an  ancient  altar,  once  devoted  to 
.^sculapius,  the  first  Lord  Holland  thought 
fit  to  renew  the  like  devotion  to  the  God 
of  Health  in  this  form : 
Ob  ailutem  in  ItaliA 
Anno  1767  recuperatam. 

Hone  columnam 
Olim  D.  .^Isculapio  aacram, 
Nunc  iterum  donat  dedicatqae. 

H0LL,ANI>. 

PxHRAKT'a  Tow  from  l/mdon  to  Dover. 


IBelie/o/lke  Modem  Atkemnu  Ihal  the 
ancient  ^atuei  are  real  Bodies."] 

"The  common  Athenians  beliere  that 
the  ancient  statues  are  real  bodies,  muti- 
lated and  enchanted  into  their  present  state 
of  petrifaction  by  magicians,  who  will  have 
power  over  them  as  long  as  the  Turks  arc 
masters  of  Grcef  e.  The  spirit  within  them 
is  called  an  Arabian,  and  is  not  unfrequently 
heard  to  moan  and  bewvl  its  condition. 
Some  Greeks  in  our  time,  conveying  a  chest 
from  Athens  to  Pirteus,  containing  part  of 
the  Elgin  marbles,  threw  it  down,  and  could 
not  for  some  time  be  prevailed  upon  to 
touch  it  again,  affirming  they  heard  the 
Arabian  crying  out,  and  groaning  for  his 
fellow  spirits  detained  in  bondage  in  the 
Acropolis.  It  is  to  be  added  that  the  Athe- 
nians consider  the  condition  of  these  en- 
chanted marbles  will  be  bettered  by  a  re- 
moval from  the  country  of  the  tyrant  Turks." 
— Hobhouse'i  Travel*.,  p.  348. 


IThe  Old  Camel.-\ 
Macoiu.  mentions  an  old  camel  whom 
he  saw  near  a  hut  passing  the  evening  of 
her  days  in  plenty  and  tranquillity ;  "  for 
it  is  a  humane  principle  of  the  Turks,"  he 
adds,  "  that  an  old  servant  ought  never 
to  be  deserted  when  age  or  sickness  has  dis- 
abled him  from  being  any  farther  uselul. 
Here  she  lay  basking  in  the  sun's  rays  be- 
side a  foiu)t)un,  or  browsing  in  the  shade, 
while  the  children  of  the  village  playing 
around  her  were  taught  by  their  parents  to 
be  grateful  for  past  services,  and  to  respect 
and  venerate  old  age." — Vol.  1,  p.  144. 


[  The  Broadtide  and  the  Bantam  Coek  ] 
"  In  the  famons  rictory  of  the  12th  April, 
a  little  Bantam  Cock  perched  himself  upon 
the  poop  of  Rodney's  ship,  and  at  every 
broadside  that  was  poured  into  the  Ville 
de  Paris,  clapt  his  wings  and  crew.    Rod- 
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nej  gave  special  orders  that  this  cock  should 
be  taken  care  of  as  long  as  he  lived." — Life 
ofRodney^  vol.  2,  p.  375. 


[Tobacco  introduced  into  Italy  from  JEng- 

kmdJ] 

A  CERTAIN  Dom  Virginio  Ursino  is  said 
by  PiETBO  DELLA  Valle  to  have  been  the 
first  person  who  introduced  tobacco  from 
England  into  Italy ;  "  now  some  years  ago," 
says  he,  writing  in  1614. 


[Evil  from  Failure  of  the  Wheat  Crop."] 

"  The  great  magnitude  of  our  consump- 
tion, as  compared  with  former  periods,  must 
render  the  pressure  of  any  deficiency  more 
severe,  and  the  means  of  providing  against 
it  more  difficult  and  more  costly.  A  har- 
vest which  should  be  one  third  below  an 
average  in  wheat,  would  bring  upon  this 
country  a  very  different  degree  of  suffering, 
and  would  require  a  very  different  degree 
of  exertion  and  sacrifice  to  supply  the  de- 
ficiency, from  what  would  have  been  re- 
quired under  a  similar  failure  fifty  years 
ago."  —  Report  of  the  Agricultural  Com- 
mittee. 


[Inflamamatory  Causes,'] 

^^  Though  the  beginnings  of  great  fires  are 
often  discovered,"  says  Sib  Wm.  Temple, 
"  and  thereby  others  easily  prevented  with 
care,  yet  some  may  be  thrown  in  from  en- 
gines far  off  and  out  of  sight ;  others  may 
fall  from  Heaven :  and  His  hard  to  deter- 
mine whether  some  constellations  of  celes- 
tial bodies,  or  inflammations  of  air  from 
meteors  or  comets,  may  not  have  a  power- 
ful effect  upon  the  minds  as  well  as  bodies 
of  men,  upon  the  distempers  and  diseases 
of  both,  and  thereby  upon  heats  and  hu- 
mours of  vulgar  minds,  and  the  commotions 
and  seditions  of  a  people  who  happen  to  be 
most  subjected  to  their  influence.    In  such 


cases,  when  the  flame  breaks  out,  all  that 
can  be  done  is  to  remove  as  fast  as  can  be 
all  materials  that  are  like  to  increase  it,  to 
employ  all  ways  and  methods  of  quenching 
it,  to  repair  the  breaches  and  losses  it  hu 
occasioned,  and  to  bear  with  patience  what 
could  not  be  avoided,  or  cannot  be  reme- 
died." 


N^/S^^N^^^^^WS^^^'«^k/<^^^^N^^ 


[Derivation  ofAfedoc,'] 

In  his  prolegomena  concerning  S.  Aids- 
nus,  sive  .£danus,  Edanus,  Aidus,  Edus, 
Eda ;  alio  nomine  Maidoc,  Maedoc,  Moedoc, 
Modoc,  Mcedog,  Moeg  (to  which  aliases 
Madoc  and  Madog  may  certes  be  added) 
BoLLAND  tells  us,  upou  the  authority  of 
Colgan,  the  Irish  antiquarian  and  Hagiolo- 
gist,  that  all  these  names  have  the  same 
meaning,  being  in  fact  one :  Nam  dtmixuti' 
varum  nonunum^  (quod  hucfacit)  duplex  apui 
veteres  Scotos  est  nata^  an  et  oc.  Si  ergo 
Tiomini  Aid  sive  Ed  (quod  fere  Gallarwn  att 
Oermanarum  Eudo,  Udo,  Otto  respandet) 
an  addideris,  Aidan,  sive  Edan  efficies.  Si 
vera  oc,  prafixa  litterd  m  (qtue  sic  propriii 
nomijubus  addita,  meum  sonaty  atque  amorets 
reverentiamque  indicate  quod  et  in  GaUicis  ae 
Teutonicis  vocabuUs  propriisy  et  stfpius  ap- 
peUativis,  observare  licet)  erit  Maidoc  sice 
Moedoc,  aut  Medoc." — Acta  Sanctorum^  Jan. 
t.  2,  p.  nil. 


v•^^<^AA^>^«^y^A^«A^M«M^<^«^• 


[Death  from,  the  Effects  of  Jayl\ 

^^Ajter  our  arrivall  at  Santa  Helena 
I  Edmund  Barker  went  on  shore  with  foure 
or  five  Peguins,  or  men  of  Pegu,  which  we 
had  taken,  and  our  Surgion,  where  in  an 
house  by  the  Chappell  I  found  an  English- 
man, one  John  Segor  of  Burie  in  Suffolke, 
who  was  left  there  eighteene  monthes  before 
by  Abraham  Kendall,  who  put  in  there  with 
the  Roiall  Marchant,  and  left  him  there  to 
refresh  him  on  the  Land,  being  otherwise 
like  to  have  perished  on  shipboard :  and  at 
our  coming  we  found  him  as  fresh  in  colour 
and  in  as  good  plight  of  body,  to  our  seem* 
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ing,  u  might  be,  but  crazed  in  minde  and 
half  out  of  his  wita,  as  aftenrard  ire  per- 
ceived :  for  whether  he  were  put  in  iiight 
of  us,  not  knowing  at  firat  what  we  were, 
whether  friends  or  foes,  or  of  midden  joy 
when  he  understood  we  were  his  old  con- 
sorts  and  conntrjmen,  hee  became  idle- 
headed,  and  for  eight  daja  space,  neither 
night  nor  daj,  took  anj  naturall  rest,  and 
so  at  length  died  for  lack  of  sleep." — Hak- 
i-orr,  Tol.  2,  port  2,  p.  108. 


laOajnilla  at  He  but  Si^  of  Gibraltar.'] 
A  CATAPDLTA  wBs  cDnstmct«d  at  Gibral- 
tar during  the  last  sic^e,  at  General  Elliot's 
desire,  under  the  direction  of  General  Mel- 
ville, BO  well  known  for  his  knowledge  of 
miUtarj  antiquities.  It  was  for  throwing 
stones  a  very  little  way  OTer  the  edge  of  the 
rock  in  a  place  where  the  Spaniards  used  to 
resort  to  the  foot  of  it,  and  where  neither 
shells  nor  shot  could  annoy  them. 


l^Inereiued  Danger  of  Paiiperutm.] 
"  It  is  certiun  that  the  State,  or  the  pa- 
rish, ought  to  provide  for  old  age,  not 
having  any  resources,  for  the  infirm  and 
necessitous,  and  for  young  orphans ;  and 
this  will  never  be  contested  where  humanity 
baa  not  lost  all  its  rights.  It  is,  however, 
difficult  to  decide  whether  taxes  which  are 
applied  to  relieve  aii  torti  of  panpers  are 
consistent  with  justice  and  equity ;  parti- 
cularly if  it  is  considered  that  the  progres- 
sive advantages  of  industry  are  never  of  a 
nature  to  balance  the  progress  of  popula- 
tion  and  poverty,  even  supposing  that  these 
advantages  were  exclusively  dedicated  to 
these  latter.  The  mass  of  paupers  among 
several  nations  of  Europe  is  prodigiously 
increasing,  and  will  at  length  render  the 
situadon  of  the  landowners  dangcrons, 
wliere  they  are  surrounded  by  a  population 
destitute  of  all  civility  and  virtue,  jealous 
of  the  prosperity  of  the  rich,  the  idea  of 


pillage  becoming  continually  more  familiar 
to  them  because  they  have  nothing  to  lose; 
and  seeing  in  the  disorders  of  anarchy  and 
the  subversion  of  social  institutions  nothing 
bnt  the  silence  of  the  law,  and  impunity  for 
crimes." — K\vxv.OTs£sTraj>eUintheLeuer 
Ctattont  of  SwitzerUmd.  From  an  extract 
in  the  Standard.  27th  July,  1837. 


[  Tlu!  TkoUel  at  i>tt£Im.] 
These  is  a  building  in  Dublin  called  the 
Tholsel,  i.e.  Toll- StaU— being  the  place 
where  the  toll -gatherers  formerly  sat  to  re- 
ceive the  toll  for  such  goods  as  were  liable 
to  city  duties.  This  is  probably  the  origin 
of  the  word  Tolsey ;  the  corruption  is  very 
easy— ToU-stall,  Tollstle,  Tollsel— ToUsey. 


[The  Lake  of  BucheinQe.'] 
"Thk  lake  of  Bnchcinoe,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  the  inhabitants,  is  endued 
with  miraculous  powers ;  it  sometimes  as- 
sumed a  greenish  hue ;  in  our  days  it  has 
appeared  to  be  tinged  with  red,  not  univer- 
sally, but  as  if  blood  flowed  partially  through 
certain  veins  and  small  channels.  More- 
over it  is  sometimes  seen  by  inhabitants 
covered  and  adorned  with  buildings,  pas- 
tures, gardens,  orchards.  In  winter,  when 
it  is  frozen  over,  end  the  surface  of  the  water 
is  converted  into  a  shell  of  ice,  it  emits  an 
horrible  sound  resembling  the  moans  of 
many  animals  collected  together,  but  this 
perhaps  may  be  occasioned  by  the  sudden 
bursting  of  the  shell  and  the  gradual  ebul- 
lition of  the  air  through  imperceptible  chan- 
nek." — Hoabe's  Giraldiu,  vol.  1,  p.  39. 


[Informer*  againit  Chrittiaru  puniihed.'] 
"  Intobhbks  agiunst  the  Christians  were 
at  one  time  punished,  though  Christianity 
was  at  the  same  time  regarded  as  treason." 
See  EosBBins,  1.  S,  c.  20.  Probably  this 
law  came  ftom  one  of  the  Antonines. 


" 
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[Sugar  of  the  Canaries,"] 

If  Th£vet*8  authoritj  may  be  taken,  the 
best  sugar,  and  the  greatest  supply  of  it,  at 
this  time  came  from  the  Canaries.  The 
Greek  islands  used  to  supply  it,  but  when 
they  fell  under  the  yoke  of  the  Turks,  every 
thing  was  soon  neglected." — Frana  Antarc^ 
tiquej  ff,  9. 


^^^^«^^^^A^^«/V^^^^M^WS«« 


IShort'lives  the  Result  of  hot- bed  Cultured] 

Hakewill  says  that  *Hhe  Highlanders 
and  the  wild  Irish  conmionly  live  longer 
than  those  of  softer  education,  a  nice  and 
tender  bringing  up  being  no  doubt  a  great 
enemy  to  longevity,  as  also  the  first  feeding 
and  nourishing  of  the  infant  with  the  milke 
of  a  strange  dug ;  an  unnaturall  curiosity 
having  taught  all  women  but  the  beggar 
to  finde  out  nurses  which  necessity  only 
ought  to  conmiend  unto  them.  Whereunto 
may  be  added,  hasty  marriages  in  tender 
yeares,  wherein  nature  being  but  yet  greene 
and  growing,  we  rent  from  her  and  replant 
her  branches,  while  herselfe  hath  not  yet 
any  roote  sufficient  to  maintaine  her  owne 
top,  and  such  halfe-ripe  seedes,  for  the 
most  part,  wither  in  the  bud  and  waxe  old 
even  in  their  infancy.  But  above  all  things 
the  pressing  of  nature  with  over-weighty 
burdens,  and  when  we  finde  her  strengUi 
defective,  the  helpe  of  strong  waters,  hot 
spices  and  provoking  sauces,  is  it  which  im- 
paires  our  health  and  shortens  our  life.'* — 
P.  169. 


IMandive  Juice  made  to  resemble  Soy.'] 

The  juice  of  the  mandive  is  also  so  pre- 
pared as  to  resemble  soy. — Pinckabd,  vol. 
2,  p.  257. 


^A/^AA<^AA/^^^/^/^/^/v^^^^/^/w* 


[The  Cataract  of  Yervenkyle.] 

*^  We  had  been  extremely  anxious  to  see 
a  cataract  in  winter,  and  that  of  Yerven- 
kyle  did  not  disappoint  our  expectations. 


"  It  is  formed  by  the  river  Kyso,  which, 
issuing  from  a  lake  of  the  same  name,  pre- 
cipitates itself  through  some  steep  and  rug- 
ged rocks,  and  falls,  so  far  as  I  can  guess, 
from  a  height  of  about  seventy  yards.  The 
water  dashing  from  rock  to  rock,  boils  and 
foams  till  it  reaches  the  bottom,  where  it 
pursues  a  more  tranquil  course,  and,  after 
making  a  large  circuit,  loses  itself  again  be- 
tween mountainous  banks,  which  are  co- 
vered with  fir  trees.  That  we  might  have  a 
more  commanding  view  of  the  picture,  we 
took  our  station  on  a  high  ground,  from 
which  we  had  a  distant  prospect  of  a  large 
tract  of  country  of  a  varied  surface,  and  al- 
most covered  with  woods  of  firs,  the  pleas- 
ing verdure  of  which,  acquiring  additional 
lustre  from  the  solar  rap,  formed  an  agree- 
able contrast  with  the  snow  and  masses  of 
ice  hanging  from  the  margin  over  the  cas- 
cade. 

^  The  fall  presented  us  with  one  of  those 
appearances  which  we  much  desired  to  see, 
as  being  peculiar  to  the  regions  of  the 
north,  and  which  are  never  to  be  met  with 
in  Italy.  The  water,  throwing  itself  amidst 
enormous  masses  of  ice,  which  here  and 
there  have  the  aspect  of  gloomy  vaults, 
fringed  with  curious  crystallizations,  and 
the  cold  being  of  such  rigour  as  almost  to 
freeze  the  agitated  waves  and  vapours  in 
the  air,  had  formed  gradually  two  bridges 
of  ice  across  the  cascade,  of  such  solidity 
and  strength,  that  men  passed  over  them  in 
perfect  security.  The  waves  raging  and 
foaming  below  with  a  vast  noise,  were  in 
a  state  of  such  violent  motion,  as  to  spout 
water  now  and  then  on  the  top  of  the  bridge ; 
a  circumstance  which  rendered  its  surface 
so  exceedingly  slippery,  that  the  peasants 
were  obliged  to  pass  it  creeping  on  their 
hands  and  knees.** — Acsrbi. 


^^^>^>/'^^\^>^>^^^>^>i^^ii^^^'j'^'^ 


[Bhck  and  transparent  Ice,] 

'^  HiTHEETo  the  ice,  being  covered  with 
snow  of  a  dirty  surface,  and  far  from  show- 
ing the  smallest  transparency,  made  us  for 


the  most  pkrt  forget  that  we  went  upon  ir&< 
ter :  we  were  now  to  le&m  wliat  sort  of  »en- 
sation  we  should  experience  in  pauing  over 
a  river,  where  the  ice,  transparent  m  crjs- 
tal,  discovered  under  our  feet  the  whole 
depth  of  the  element  below,  insomuch  that 
we  could  see  even  the  smallest  fishes.  In 
the  first  moment  of  surprise,  having  had  no 
previous  notice  of  the  change,  we  fancied 
ourselTCB  ineritablj  lost,  and  that  we  should 
be  swallowed  up  and  perish  in  the  awAil 
golf.  Even  the  horse  himself  was  startled 
at  the  noveltj  of  his  situation ;  he  suddenly 
stopped  short,  and  seemed  unwilling  to  go 
forward.  But  the  impulse  he  bad  acquired 
in  travelling,  pushed  him  forward  in  spite 
of  himself,  and  he  slid,  or  rather  skated, 
upon  his  four  jointless  1^,  for  the  space  of 
eight  or  ten  jards. 

"  I  was  at  some  pains  to  satisfj  mjself  as 
to  the  reason  whj  the  ice  was  bo  clear  and 
pellucid  in  particular  parts  of  the  river 
onlj,  and  I  think  I  diecorered  it  in  the 
united  action  of  the  solar  rays  and  of  the 
wind.  The  wind  having  swept  awaj  the 
snow,  and  cleared  the  surface  of  the  ice, 
the  sun,  at  the  end  of  lAarch  and  begin- 
ning of  April,  having  acquired  considerable 
force,  had  melted  and  rendered  smooth  the 
surface,  which  at  first  is  always  somewhat 
rough  and  uneven ;  this  being  frozen  dur< 
ing  the  night,  formed  a  mirror  of  the  most 
perfect  polish.  The  lustre  of  the  ice  on  this 
river  is  very  remarkable ;  bad  it  not  been 
for  the  little  shiiung  and  perpendicular  fis' 
sures,  which  shewed  the  diameter  of  the 
ice's  thickness,  it  would  hare  been  utterly 
impossible  for  us  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
water  below.  Where  the  river  happened 
to  be  of  a  profound  depth,  we  could  per- 
ceive our  vast  distance  from  the  bottom, 
only  by  an  indistinct  greenish  colour ;  the 
reflection  that  we  were  suspended  over  such 
an  abyss,  made  us  shudder.  Under  this  ter- 
rifying impression,  the  vast  depth  of  the  ri- 
ver, and  dazzled  by  the  extraordinary  trans- 
parency and  brilliancy  of  the  ice,  we  crept 
along  tiie  surface,  and  felt  inclined  to  shut 
our  eyes,  or  turn  away  our  heads,  that  we 


might  be  less  sensible  of  our  danger.  But 
when  the  river  happened  to  be  only  a  yard 
or  two  deep,  we  were  amused  to  be  able  to 
count  the  pebbles  at  the  bottom  of  the  wa- 
ter, and  to  frighten  die  fishes  with  our  feet." 
—Ibid. 


IBniAen  Ice—Danger  o/,] 
"  Yon  meet  often  in  those  parts  with 
what  may  be  termed  disruptions  of  the  ice, 
which  form  a  strange  picturesque  appear^ 
ance,  sometimes  resembling  the  ruins  of  an 
ancient  castle.  The  cause  of  these  disrup- 
tions is  the  rocks,  which  happen  to  be  at 
the  depth  of  some  feet  under  the  surface  of 
the  water.  During  the  prevalence  of  the 
intense  cold,  the  water  freezes  frequently 
three  feet  or  more  in  thickness ;  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  sea  is  consequently  diminished, 
and  sinks  in  proportion  to  the  diameter  of 
the  ice  that  is  formed :  then  those  shelves 
and  rocks  overtop  the  surface,  and  break 
the  cohesion  of  the  ice,  while  accident  de- 
posits the  detached  masses  and  fragments  in 
a  thousand  irr^ular  forms.  It  is  extremely 
dangerous  to  traverse  the  ice  in  those  parts 
during  night,  unless  you  have  the  compass 
in  your  hand,  and  even  with  it  you  are  not 
always  safe." — Ibid. 


IDeitnielive  Windi  in  the  Forettt  of  Nor- 
them  Evrope.'\ 
"  It  seems  wholly  inconceivable  in  what 
manner  the  wind  pierces  through  the  thick 
assemblage  of  those  woods,  carrying  ruin  and 
desolation  into  particular  districts  where 
there  is  neither  opening  nor  scope  for  its  ra- 
vages. Possibly  it  descends  perpendicu- 
larly from  heaven  in  the  nature  of  a  tor- 
nado, or  whirlwind,  whose  violence  nothing 
can  oppose,  and  which  triumphs  over  all 
resistance.  Trees  of  enormous  size  are 
torn  from  their  roots,  magnificent  pines, 
which  would  have  braved,  on  the  ocean, 
tempests  more  furious,  are  bent  like  a  bow, 
and  touch  the   earth  with  their  humbled. 
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tops.     Such  as  might  be  thought  capable 
of  making  the  stoutest  resistance  are  the 
most  roughly  treated;  and  those  hurri- 
canes, like  Uie  thunder  of  heaven,  which 
strikes  only  the  loftiest  objects,  passing  over 
the  young,  and  sparing  them,  because  they 
are  more  pliant  and  flexible,  seem  to  mark 
the  strongest  and  most  robust  trees  of  the 
forest,  which  are  in  a  condition  to  meet 
them  with  a  proud  opposition,  as  alone  wor- 
thy of  their  rage.    Let  the  reader  fancy  to 
himself  three  or  four  miles  of  forest,  where 
he  is  continually  in  the  presence  of  this  dis- 
astrous spectacle ;  let  him  represent  to  his 
imagination  the  view  of  a  thick  wood,  where 
he  can  scarcely  see  one  upright  tree;  where 
all  of  them  being  thus  forcibly  inclined,  are 
either  propped  by  one  another,  or  broken 
in  the  middle  of  the  trunk,  or  torn  from 
their  roots  and  prostrated  on  the  ground : 
everywhere,  trunks,  branches,  and  the  ru- 
ins of  the  forest,  interrupting  his  view  of 
the  road,  and  exhibiting  a  singular  picture 
of  confusion  and  ruin." — Ibid. 


^^wwws/w^\^/wvw\ 


{Journey  over  the  Ice."] 

'^  This  passage  over  the  frozen  sea  is, 
doubtless,  the  most  singular  and  striking 
spectacle  that  a  traveller  from  the  south 
can  behold.  I  laid  my  account  with  having 
a  journey  more  dull  and  unvaried,  than 
surprising  or  dangerous.  I  expected  to  tra- 
vel forty-three  miles  without  sight  of  land, 
over  a  vast  and  uniform  plain,  and  that 
every  successive  mile  would  be  in  exact  uni- 
son and  monotonous  correspondence  with 
those  I  had  already  travelled;  but  my  asto- 
nishment was  greatly  increased  in  propor- 
tion as  we  advanced  from  our  starting  post. 
The  sea,  at  first  smooth  and  even,  became 
more  and  more  rugged  and  unequal.  It  as- 
sumed, as  we  proceeded,  an  undulating 
appearance,  resembling  the  waves  by  which 
it  had  been  agitated.  At  length  we  met 
with  masses  of  ice  heaped  one  upon  the 
other,  and  some  of  them  seeming  as  if  they 
were  suspended  in  the  air,  while  others  were 


raised  in  the  form  of  pyramids.  On  the 
whole,  they  exhibited  a  picture  of  the  wild- 
est and  most  savage  confiision,  that  sur- 
prised the  eye  by  the  novelty  of  its  appear- 
ance. It  was  an  immense  chaos  of  icy  ruins, 
presented  to  view  under  every  possible  form, 
and  embellished  by  superb  stalactites  of  a 
blue  green  colour. 

^^  Amidst  this  chaos,  it  was  not  without 
difliculty  and  trouble  that  our  horses  and 
sledges  were  able  to  find  and  pursue  their 
way.  It  was  necessary  to  make  frequent 
windings,  and  sometimes  to  return  in  a  con- 
trary direction,  following  that  of  a  frozen 
wave,  in  order  to  avoid  a  collection  of  icy 
mountains  that  lay  before  us. 

**  During  the  whole  of  this  journey,  we 
did  not  meet  with,  on  the  ice,  so  much  as 
one  man,  beast,  bird,  or  any  living  crea- 
ture. Those  vast  solitudes  present  a  desert 
abandoned,  as  it  were,  by  nature.  The 
dead  silence  that  reigns,  is  interrupted  only 
by  the  whistling  of  the  winds  against  the 
prominent  points  of  ice,  and  sometimes  by 
the  loud  crackings  occasioned  by  their  be- 
ing irresistibly  torn  from  this  frozen  ex- 
panse ;  pieces  thus  forcibly  broken  ofi*,  are 
frequently  blown  to  a  considerable  distance. 
Through  the  rents  produced  by  these  rup- 
tures, you  may  see  below  the  watery  abyss ; 
and  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  lay  planks 
across  them,  by  way  of  bridges,  for  the 
sledges  to  pass  over." — ^Ibid. 


^^^^k/^^#V\A^^^r^%/^^^^^P^^ 


\Rein'deer  Moss,  and  Morasses,"] 

^*  After  we  had  ascended  four  miles,  the 
mountain  began  to  assimie  a  flattish  and 
naked  aspect,  without  a  single  tree.  It  was 
wholly  covered  with  the  common  moss  of 
the  rein-deer,  save  where  this  extensive 
carpet  was  broken  and  chequered  with  mo- 
rasses, basons  of  water,  and  lakes,  altoge- 
ther forming  a  landscape  the  most  dreary 
and  melancholy  conceivable.  There  was 
nothing  to  engage  our  attention,  to  amuse 
our  fancy,  or  to  console  and  cheer  our  spi- 
I  rits.    A  vast  expanse  lay  before  us,  which 
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witli  our  feet,  through 
which  we  were  not  without  dan- 
ger of  being  swallowed  up." — Ibid. 


[TV  Sieeduh  Shepherd'*  Horn  o/Birek- 

"  XsB  Bhepherds  in  Sweden,  aa  well  an 
in  Iceland,  have  hortu  made  of  birch-wood. 
Two  excavated  pieces  of  birch-wood  are 
cli^tped  clofle  together,  and  bound  tightlj 
round  with  the  bark  of  the  same  tree;  so 
that  one  circular  pipe  is  formed.  The  sound 
made  with  the  horn  is  shrill  and  woodland, 
but  not  unpleasant.  The  sheep  and  cattle 
will  come  together  at  eertwn  places  aod 
times,  obedient  U>  this  call." — Ibid. 


ISomaie — Origin  of  (he  modem  Term.'] 
RoHBi,  (Romans.)  "  How  much,"  sajs 
PoDQDevu.LB,  (p.  125,)  "was  I  struck  with 
this  word  when  I  first  heard  the  Greeks 
called  bj  it!  Fallen  from  their  ancient 
splendour,  thejhave  lost  their  liberty  with 
their  days  of  glory,  even  the  name  by  which 
their  forefathers  were  known.  Children  of 
Sparta,  inhabitants  of  Tegea,  of  Athens, 
and  of  Ai^os,  all  are  confounded  under 
one  general  name ;  and  that  name  taJceo 
from  the  Bomans,  their  first  conquerors, 
seems  to  have  been  preserved  by  the  Mus- 
sulmans as  a  badge  of  humiliation  ;  for  in 
the  estimation  of  these  barbarians,  the  name 
of  Romans,  of  the  people-king,  is  equiva- 
lent to  that  of  vassal  or  Blave." 


[Tie  Biver  Selemmu;  or,  the  Looer'* 
Cure.} 

"  At  the  bottom  of  the  gulf  of  Lepanlo, 
llie  river  Selenmus  is  seen  running  into  it. 
It  was  the  peculiar  property  of  these  waters 
to  procure  the  unhappy  lover  who  bathed 
in  them  complete  forgetfulness  of  the  cru- 
elties he  had  expcrleDced  from  an  unkind 


I.  This  ceremony,  withont  doubt, 
could  only  have  taken  place  in  winter,  ibr 
in  summer  far  the  greater  part  of  the  river 
is  entirely  dry,  and  its  bed  is  a  complete 
grove  of  oleanders.  The  small  quantity  of 
water  that  remuns  here  and  there  in  a  few 
excavations  is  full  of  leeches :  these,  by 
their  suction,  might  doubtless  be  well  cal- 
culated to  cool  the  ardour  of  any  lover  who 
was  disposed  to  famish  them  with  a  din- 
ner."— PoUQtlBVlLLB,  p.  03. 


{ElephanHatit  and  Slavery  correlative.'\ 
"  '  It  is  chieHj,'  says  Rajmoht,  '  in  his 
History  of  the  latter  complunt,  *  in  those 
parts  of  the  globe  which  are  under  a  tyranni- 
cal government,  that  the  elephantia«s  plajs 
a  principal  part  among  the  prevailing  dis- 
eases, in  concert  with  its  allies,  leprous  af- 
fections and  pestilential  fevers :  good  health 
does  not  go  hand  in  hand  with  extreme 

"  '  Under  an  inhuman  despotism,  the 
greater  part  of  the  lands  are  lefl  nnculti- 
TBted ;  thej  are  often  covered  with  stag- 
nant waters.  People  who  have  no  property, 
think  of  nothing  but  making  a  scanty  pro- 
vision for  their  mere  physical  necessities ; 
their  food  is  consequently  not  abundant, 
and  seldom  very  wholesome  ;  their  habita- 
tions are  damp,  and  often  placed  in  the 
most  unhealthy  situations.  Such  is  now  the 
lamentable  situatioD  of  the  Greek  slates.' 
In  Greece,  free  and  flourishing,  the  leprosy 
and  the  elephantiasis  were  alike  unknown ; 
they  have  only  been  introduced  into  Greece 
endaved,  oppressed,  and  wretched." — Ibid. 


ICapUation  Tax  on  Chriitian*  in  Tvrkey— 
hov  taXen.'\ 
"  Tub  caratch,  or  capitation  tax,  \a  which 
Christians  are  subject  under  the  Turkish- 
government,  includes  all  above  twelve  years 
of  age ;  and  aa  there  are  no  public  renters 
by  which  the  age  may  be  legally  »»c«t<»&- 
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ed,  if  anj  doubt  should  arise  on  this  point, 
the  cadi  measures  the  head  of  the  person  in 
question  with  a  cord,  and  according  to  this 
measurement  the  decision  is  made :  for  it 
is  considered  an  incontrovertible  fact,  that 
at  such  a  certain  age  the  head  must  be  of 
such  a  cert-ain  dimension." — Ibid.  p.  118. 


*f^*^^f>0*^^^f>f*^****^^^**^ 


[^Modern  Greek  equivocal  Words,"] 

Mathi,  in  modem  Greek,  means  equally 
a  spring,  and  an  eje. — ^Ibid. 
So  in  Spanish,  ojos. 


VW^S/^^^^^^^^^^^^^^A^ 


[^The  tesserated  Mosaic  of  St.  Sophia.'] 

'*  Thb  tesserated  mosaic,  in  S.  Sophias, 
with  which  the  concave  above  the  windows 
and  the  dome  are  encrusted,  and  specimens 
of  which,  taken  from  the  ceiling  of  an  ad- 
joining oratory,  are  sold  to  strangers,  is  not 
visible  to  those  standing  in  the  body  of  the 
mosque.  It  is  composed  of  very  minute 
squares,  formed  of  some  vitreous  substance, 
gilded  and  tinged  with  paint.**  —  Hob- 
HousE*8  Travels^  p.  969. 

Just  such  squares  may  be  seen  upon  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor*s  tomb  in  Westminster 
Abbey. 


^^VW^^^^^^^A^^^^A^^*^^* 


^Pumpkin  Pies  on  Humk^ving  Days  m 
New  JEngland.] 

SiLUMAN  was  at  Edinburgh  on  the  day 
of  thanksgiving  for  the  battle  of  Trafalgar. 
"  We  did  not  forget,*'  says  he,  speaking  of 
his  American  friends,  *^  that  pumpkin  pies 
were  an  indispensable  article  in  a  New  Eng- 
land thanksgiving;  but  as  they  are  un- 
known in  Scotland,  we  substituted  a  plumb- 
pudding  in  their  stead.** — Vol.  2,  p.  291. 


^^^%^^N^^^^%^^^^^^^^^^«^ 


/ 


[^A  Woman  and  an  Ass  yoked  together  in 
France — the  Land  of  Gallantry.] 

"  I  RBCOLLECT,**    SayS    M.    SiMOND,    **  tO 

have  seen  in  France,  that  land  of  gallantry. 


a  woman  and  an  ass  harnessed  together  to 
the  same  plough ;  and  the  tattered  peasant 
behind,  stimulating  his  team  with  a  seem- 
ingly impartial  whip." — Vol.  1,  p.  276. 


V^^W^»^<^^^^»^^^^^^'S»^V» 


IBeautiftd  green  Clouds  under  the  Tropic 
of  Cancer.] 

''  Thb  inclination  which  I  have  for  paint- 
ing made  me  remark  under  the  tropic  of 
Cancer,  clouds  of  a  beautiful  green  at  sun- 
set. I  had  never  seen  anything  approaching 
to  it  in  Europe,  nor  have  I  ever  since  seen 
them  of  so  bright  and  lively  a  colour.*^ — 
Fbszisb.  Voyage  de  la  Mer  du  Sud, 


i^»^^^^^^#»^A^^^^^^^^^^» 


[^Chopping  Se€u.] 

"  Wb  have  been  cruizing,**  (said  my  bro- 
ther, in  a  letter  to  me,)  ^^  in  the  latitude  of 
sixty  degrees  north,  to  intercept  any  Bata- 
vian  ships  that  might  be  going  north  about, 
round  the  Orkneys.  Worse  weather  I  ne- 
ver recollect  to  have  experienced.  Those 
seas  are  hardly  navigable  so  late  in  the 
year  (November).  Knesvelger  does  not 
allow  mortals  to  approach  so  near  his  den. 
He  shook  his  eagle  pinions  over  us  most 
violently,  and  tossed  the  sea  about  in  such 
a  way  as  I  had  never  seen  before.  Not 
long, — the  long  Atlantic  swell,  rolling  on, 
wave  after  wave,  in  one  direction, — but 
waves  equally  lofty  impelled  in  all  direc- 
tions. A  magnificent  sight,  though  very  bad 
for  the  ship.  It  was  like  a  race  upon  a 
large  scale,  when  a  rapid  tide  is  forcing  its 
course  one  way,  and  the  wind  violently 
driving  it  another.** — R.  Southbt. 


v^wv^/v^«v^v^^^^^^^/^« 


IFardles.] 

Thb  Commentators  on  Shakespeare  can- 
not understand  Fardles,  Your  order  of 
consignment  shews  it  to  be  bundles  pack- 
ed. 

Query,  in  what  shape  and  material  ? 

J.    RiCKMAK. 
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[7^  Siiijig  Moon  dispel*  Cltmd*.'] 
"  I  BAVB   ilwsys   remarked,"   says  St. 
PiBBKB,  "  that  the  rising  of  the  moon  dis- 
pels the  clouds  Tery  perceptibly. 

"  The  risiog  moon  dispels  the  vapours 
with  which  the  air  ie  imprtignated.  I  have 
so  often  made  this  remark,  that  I  am  of  Che 
sailors'  opinion,  who  say  that  the  moon 
swallows  Dp  the  clouds."  —  Voyage  to  the 
I*U  of  Franet. 

So  the  Spanish  expression  in  Fxbo  Ni- 


[Anecdote  uf  Dr.  Doddridge.l 
"  Db.,  or  Mb.  Fostbb,  (if  I  rightly  re- 
member the  name,)  called  on  Dr.  Dod- 
dridge, and,  though  an  Arian,  was  asked 
by  him  to  preach  in  his  pulpit,  which  he 
declined.  He  mentiancd  this  afterwards 
as  an  honourable  proof  of  the  liberality  of 
this  truly  good  man ;  this  liberality,  as 
might  be  expected,  greatly  displeased  some 
of  the  red  hot  CalvinisU  of  the  Doctor's 
flock,  and  one  of  them,  an  elder  in  Israel, 
came  abruptly  into  his  study,  and  said  to 
him,  with  a  tone  which  evinced  to  what  a 
persecution  the  fact  would  expose  him,  that 
he  had  heard  he  had  asked  this  heretic  to 
preach.  Doddridge  was  intimidated,  and 
in  a  moment  of  weakness,  replied  that  he 
had  not. 

"  This  denial  was  now  triumphantly  re- 
peated by  the  bigots,  and  soon  reached  Fos- 
ter's ears,  who  could  not  imagine  how  it  had 
arisen :  he  heard  it,  however,  so  confidently 
affirmed,  that  it  could  not  but  stagger  him. 
One  day,  when  he  was  talking  with  a  friend 
in  a  shop  upon  this  subject,  Doddridge 
passed  by.  '  There  goes  tiie  Doctor,'  said 
he,  '  I  will  call  him  in,  and  have  the  matter 
explained.*  He  took  him  aside,  and  said, 
'  Dr.  D.,  I  have  one  question  to  ask  you, 
which  I  am  sure  yon  will  answer  truly,  did 
you,  or  did  you  not,  ask  me  to  preach  for 
you  F '  The  good  man  burst  into  tears,  and 
answered,  '  Certainly  I  did,  and  not  one 
moment's  peace  have  I  had  since  I  denied 


it.'  When  this  undoubted  anecdote  was 
related  to  Priestley,  by  Foster,  he  replied, 
like  a  good  man  himself,  'I  love  him  the 
better  for  it.' 

"  Fnestley  related  this  to  Estlin,  and  he 
to  me.  I  record  it,  God  knows,  not  in  any 
disparagement  of  so  excellent  a  man,  but  in 
the  same  spirit  with  which  it  has  always 
been  related,  as  a  proof  of  Doddridge's 
goodness,  and  of  the  evil  effects  of  congre- 
gational tyranny."  —  Qmxre  t 


{Wonderfid  Cane  at  the  Fool  of  a  tteep 
Mmaiain  betuxen  Barutham  and  Tripoli^] 
"  Thb  Veiietian  consul  at  Tripoli,  who 
perfectly  understood  the  modem  and  an- 
cient state  of  that  country,  observing  us  to 
be  inquisitive  to  know  all  we  could  learn  of 
it,  he  told  us,  that  there  was  one  thing  very 
amazing  and  remarkable  which  we  had  not 
yet  heard  of;  and  therefore,  sud  he,  this 
old  geutleman  (pointing  to  a  reverend  old 
man  that  stood  by)  and  I  will  tell  you  the 
matter,  which  we  were  both  eye-witnesses 
of.  Between  BanUhum  and  Tripoli  is  a 
mountain  so  steep,  and  hanging  over  the 
sea,  that  there  is  no  coming  at  what  J  am 
going  to  give  a  description  of,  but  in  ships. 
At  the  foot  of  this  mountain  is  a  large,  wide 
cave,  that  continually  vomits  out  cold  water; 
to  which,  when  you  approach  near,  you  shall 
see  a  hand  reaching  a  dish  from  the  mouth 
of  the  cave.  And  if  your  curiosity  is  not 
herewith  satisfied,  and  you  attempt  to  come 
nigher ;  all  of  a  sudden  the  whole  vision 
disappears,  and  if  agdn  you  withdraw  back, 
you  shall  see  the  same  hand  and  vessel  igoin 
very  clearly.  The  consul  added  moreover, 
that  this  cave  was  perfectly  inaccessible,  the 
place  was  so  steep  and  dangerous  to  come 

at.' ' B  A  UHO  ABTEM. 


[Polygamy  of  Ike  GaOa.'] 

"  PoLiQAMT  is  allowed  among  the  Galla, 

but  the  men  are  commonly  content  -v^aJk. 
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one  wife.     Such  indeed  is  their  moderation 
in  this  respect,  that  it  is  the  women  that 
solicit  the  men  to  increase  the  number  of 
their  wives.    The  love  of  their  children 
seems  to  get  a  speedy  ascendancy  over  pas- 
sion and  pleasure,  and  is  a  noble  part  of  the 
character  of  these  savages  that  ought  not  to 
be  forgot.    A  young  woman,  having  a  child 
or  two  by  her  husband,  intreats  and  solicits 
him  that  he  would  take  another  wife,  when 
she  names  to  him  all  the  beautiful  girls  of 
her  acquaintance,  especially  those  that  she 
thinks  likeliest  to  have  large  families.  After 
the  husband  has  made  his  choice,  she  goes 
to  the  tent  of  the  young  woman,  and  sits 
behind  it  in  a  supplicant  posture,  till  she  has 
excited  the  attention  of  the  family  within. 
She  then  with  an  audible  voice  declares 
who  she  is;  that  she  is  the  daughter  of 
such  a  one ;  that  her  husband  has  all  the 
qualifications  for  making  a  woman  happy ; 
that  she  has  only  two  children  by  him,  and 
as  her  family  is  so  small,  she  comes  to  solicit 
their  daughter  for  her  husband*s  wife,  that 
their  families  may  be  joined  together  and 
be  strong ;  and  that  her  children,  from  their 
being  few  in  number,  may  not  fall  a  prey  to 
their  enemies  in  the  day  of  battle ;  for  the 
Galla    always  fight   in    families,  whether 
against  one  another,  or  against  other  ene- 
mies."— ^Bbucb. 


[^Stmeon  Stylites  and  (he  Bucket  RopeJ] 

"  Simeon  Sttutes,  when  he  served  in  the 
monastery  of  S.  Timotheus,  went  to  draw 
water  from  a  well;  the  bucket  rope  was 
made  de  palmd  cuperrimd,  qua  ruscus  did" 
tur.  He  wound  this  about  his  naked  body, 
from  the  loins  to  the  shoulder  blades,  and 
returning  to  the  convent,  said  that  he  could 
draw  no  water,  for  the  bucket  rope  was 
gone.  It  soon  fretted  the  aspirant  to  the 
bone." — Acta  Sanctorum^  Jan,  5,  tom.  1 ,  p. 
269. 


[Local  Difference  of  Day  and  NigkL] 

^*  The  mountains  here  extend  from,  north 
to  south,  just  as  they  do  near  the  town ; 
and  this  direction  of  them  is  the  cause  that 
the  farms  that  are  situated  in  valleys  be- 
tween two  mountains  have  their  day  and 
night  at  different  times.  Those  who  Utc 
imder  the  mountains  on  the  western  side, 
have  daylight  first;  as  the  sun  having 
reached  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  which 
are  frequently  covered  with  hail  and  thence 
appear  white,  in  an  instant  illuminates  the 
whole  western  side;  while  on  the  other 
hand,  those  who  lie  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  valley  see  the  sun  longer  in  the  evenings, 
the  other  side  at  the  same  time  appearing  to 
them  enveloped  in  darkness  and  a  light  blue 
mist,  while  they  themselves  continue  to  en- 
joy the  most  delightful  sunshine." — Thuh- 

BSBO. 


■VV^'^^^^^^^^^^^^'^^^^^^W 


[Table  Mountain.'\ 

**  In  the  month  of  March,  when  I  passed 
a  whole  day  on  the  top  of  the  Table  Moun- 
tain, I  was  gratified  in  the  evening  with  a 
singular  and  most  beautiful  prospect  from 
this  considerable  eminence.  Table  Moun- 
tain, like  all  other  mountains  in  this  coun- 
try, lies  in  a  direction  from  north-west  to 
south-east,  thus  leaving  one  of  its  long  sides 
open  to  the  north-east  and  the  other  to  the 
south-west.  The  sun  rising  in  the  east  does 
not  here  proceed  towards  the  south,  as  in 
Europe,  but  towards  the  north,  and  at  last 
sinks  into  the  ocean  to  the  westward  of  the 
mountain.  This  makes  an  earlier  morning, 
and  exhibits  the  sun  sooner  on  the  north- 
east side ;  and  a  longer  afternoon  and  later 
sun  on  the  south-west  side.  So  that  on  the 
top  of  this  mountain,  about  five  o*clock  in 
the  afternoon,  two  different  worlds,  as  it 
were,  presented  themselves  to  my  view,  of 
which  the  western  still  enjoyed  the  finest 
sunshine  and  a  clear  horizon,  while  the 
eastern  was  already  covered  with  darkness 
v[A  ^  ^^<(^  Ycsi^uding  mist.     This  mist, 


\ 
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and  was  now  condensed  in  die  suddenly 
cooled  air,  was  so  thick,  that  no  part  of  the 
whole  countrj  was  in  be  seen,  but  the  whole 
region  resembled  a  smooth,  unbroken  cloud, 
and  did  not  a  little  contribute  to  render  tbe 
view  OD  each  side  of  the  mountain  remark- 
ably different,  though  a  moment  before  they 
were  much  the  same." — Ibid. 


[^ffvge  Porb^veze  Carrack.'\ 
"  Ik  the  year  1392,  a  Portugueze  carrack 
was  captured  by  Sir  John  Bturough,  which 
is  thus  described.  This  carrack  was  in 
burthen  no  less  than  one  thousand  six  hun- 
dred tons,  whereof  nine  hundred  were  mer- 
chandize :  she  carried  thirty-two  pieces  of 
brass  ordnance,  and  between  six  and  seven 
hundred  passengers :  was  built  witi  seven 
decks,  seven  story,  one  main  aslope,  three 
close  decks,  one  forecastle,  and  a  spare  deck, 
of  two  floors  apiece.  According  to  the  ob- 
servations of  Mr.  Robert  Adams,  an  excel- 
lent geometrician,  she  was  at  length  from 
the  beak  head  to  the  et«m,  one  hundred  and 
sixty-five  feet ;  in  breadth  near  forty-seven 
feet;  the  length  of  her  keel  one  hundred 
feet ;  of  the  main-mast  one  hundred  and 
twenty-one  feet ;  its  circuit  at  the  partners 
near  eleven  feet;  and  her  main-yard  one 
hundred  and  six  feet." 


iTke  WoTTiora  of  Gwaa-hmd.'] 
"  It  seems  worthy  of  remark,  that  the 
people  of  Gwent-I  and  are  more  accnitomed 
to  war,  more  famous  for  valour,  and  more 
expert  in  archery,  than  those  of  any  other 
part  of  Wales:  the  following  examples  prove 
the  tmth  of  this  assertion.  In  the  last  aa- 
saultof  the  aforesaid  castle,  which  happened 
in  our  days,  two  soldiers  passing  over  a 
bridge  to  a  tower  built  on  a  mound  of  earth, 
in  order  to  take  the  Welsh  in  the  rear, 
penetrated  with  their  arrows  the  oaken 
portal,  which  waa  four  fingers  thick :  in 
memory  of  which  circunutsnce  the  arrows 


were  preserved  in  the  gate.  William  de 
Brensa  also  testifies  that  one  of  his  soldiers 
in  a  conflict  with  the  Wdsh,  was  wounded 
by  an  arrow,  which  pierced  hia  armour, 
doubly  coated  with  iron,  and  passing  tlirough 
his  hip  entered  the  saddle,  and  mortally 
wounded  the  horse.  Another  soldier,  equally 
well  guarded  with  armour,  had  his  hip  pene- 
trated by  an  arrow  quite  to  the  saddle,  and 
on  turning  his  horse  round,  received  a  simi- 
lar wound  on  the  opposite  hip,  which  fixed 
him  on  both  sides  to  his  seat.  What  m 
could  be  expected  from  a  balista.  Yet  the 
bows  used  by  this  people  are  not  made  of 
horn,  ivory,  or  yew,  but  of  wild  elm ;  un- 
polished, rude,  and  uncouth,  but  stout ;  not 
calculated  to  shoot  an  arrow  tA  a  great  dis- 
tance, but  to  inflict  very  severe  wounds  in 
close  fight" — HoAUi's  Oiraibu,  vol.  1,  p. 


[^Eniranee  effected  mto  the  Harbour  of 
Damielta.} 

"  About  the  same  time,  the  Emperor 
Frederic,  Philip,  King  of  Prance,  Richard, 
King  of  England,  with  many  Dukes,  Earls, 
and  Christian  Princes,  went  to  besiege  Da- 
mietta  in  Soria,  that  they  might  have  a  port 
at  sea,  and  a  safe  harbour  for  the  Christian 
ships ;  but  at  the  entrie  of  the  haven  there 
were  two  great  towers,  the  which  having 
great  chuns  of  iron  drawn  across,  st<^  the 
entrie,  so  as  no  ship  might  enter.  William, 
son  to  Count  Floris  of  Holland,  concluded 
with  his  Hollanders  of  the  town  of  Harlem 
to  arm  the  forepart  of  this  ship  with  a  long 
and  strong  saw  of  steel,  made  of  purpose, 
expecting  the  first  strong  gale  of  wind  that 
should  blow  into  the  haven ;  the  which  they 
effected  upon  occasion,  so  as  through  the 
violence  of  the  wind,  the  force  of  the  ship, 
and  the  cutting  of  this  saw,  they  brake  the 
chain  in  pieces,  and  gave  entrie  to  all  the 
whole  fleet  of  the  Christians  into  the  haven 
of  the  city  of  Damietta,  by  which  only  mc 
it  was  taken."— Hist,  of  0*  ■N«Owa\mA»,-%.^ 
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{^Oars  by  Way  of  Sails.'] 

**  Wb  often  see  parties  of  negroes,  boat- 
men, and  sailors  scud  indolently  about  the 
bay,  employing  their  oars  by  way  of  sails. 
They  fix  the  handles  of  them  at  the  bottom 
of  the  boat,  and  setting  them  up,  two  on 
each  side,  with  the  flat  surface  to  the  wind, 
collect  a  sufficiency  of  the  breeze  to  carry 
the  boat  along  without  the  trouble  of  row- 
ing."— ^PiNCKABB^s  Notes^  vol.  1,  p.  325. 


^W^^^^M^^^^V^^^M^^^%^» 


[^How  Alexander  got  rid  of  his  Horns  J] 

"  AuBXANDEB  is  Said  by  drinking  the 
water  of  the  Mined  river  to  have  been  cured 
from  his  two  horns,  which  he  lost  at  the 
town  of  Bedlis,  and  built  this  town  in  re- 
membrance, called  in  Armenian,  Tshapakt- 
shoor." — EvLiA  Effendi,  vol.  3. 


«^^^VA^^^^^^Ar^^^bA^^h^^^ 


/_ 


{^Description  of  Scenery.'] 

*'  The  ground  rises  at  intervals  to  a  con- 
siderable height,  and  stretching  inwards  to 
a  considerable  distance :  at  every  interval 
or  pause  in  the  rise,  there  is  a  very  gently 
ascending  space  or  lawn,  which  is  alternate 
with  abrupt  precipices  to  the  summit  of  the 
whole,  or  at  least  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
distinguish.  This  magnificent  theatre  of 
nature  has  all  the  decorations  which  the 
trees  and  animals  of  the  country  can  afford 
it :  groves  of  poplars  in  every  shape  vary 
the  scene,  and  their  intervals  are  enlivened 
with  vast  herds  of  elks  and  buffaloes,  the 
former  choosing  the  steeps  and  uplands  and 
the  latter  preferring  the  plains.  At  this 
time  the  buffaloes  were  attended  with  their 
young  ones,  who  were  frisking  about  them, 
and  it  appeared  that  the  elks  would  soon 
exhibit  the  same  enlivening  circimistance. 
The  whole  cotmtry  displayed  an  exuberant 
verdure ;  the  trees  that  bear  a  blossom  were 
advancing  fast  to  that  delightful  appearance, 
and  the  velvet  rind  of  their  branches  re- 
flecting the  oblique  rays  of  a  rising  or  a 


setting  sun,  added  a  splendid  gaiety  to  the 
scene,  which  no  expressions  of  mine  are 
qualified  to  describe.  The  east  side  of  the 
river  consists  of  a  range  of  high  land,  covered 
with  the  white  spruce  and  the  soft  birch, 
while  the  banks  abound  with  the  alder  and 
the  wiUow." — Mackbnzib. 


«^^^^^^^^^^^^^^M^^^^M^^^^# 


{Forms  of  Speech  among  the  Greek 
Wom/enJ] 

"  A  Gbebk  woman  who  wants  to  enforce 
strenuously  any  thing  she  has  advanced, 
says.  May  I  live  !  May  I  preserve  my  sight! 
If  she  wants  to  make  a  falsehood  pass  cur- 
rent, a  thing  which  happens  occasionally  in 
Greece  as  well  as  in  all  other  countries,  she 
changes  the  latter  phrase,  and  expresses 
herself  thus.  May  I  lose  my  sight !  Though 
the  imprecation  is  generally  uttered  with  a 
kind  of  hesitation  which  betrays  some  appre- 
hension for  the  safety  of  the  eyes." — ^Pou- 

QUEVUXE,  p.  131. 


w^/v^/v^MV^v^^^^^'v^^^»^ 


{Effect  of  the  Hot  Winds.] 

'*  It  was  one  of  those  hot  winds,  such  as  we 
had  once  before  experienced  on  the  banks 
of  the  Great  «Fish  River.  They  happen 
most  frequently  upon  the  Karroo  plains, 
where  they  are  sometimes  attended  with 
tornadoes  that  are  really  dreadful.  Wag- 
gons are  overturned,  men  and  horses  thrown 
down,  and  the  shrubs  torn  out  of  the  ground. 
The  dust  and  sand  are  whirled  into  the  air 
in  columns  of  several  hundred  feet  in  height, 
which  at  a  distance  look  like  the  water- 
spouts, seen  sometimes  at  sea;  and  with 
those  they  are  equally,  if  possible,  avoided, 
all  that  falls  in  their  way  being  snatched  up 
in  their  vortex.  Sometimes  dust  and  small 
pebbles  are  hurled  into  the  air  with  the 
noise  and  violence  of  a  sky-rocket.  Rain 
and  thunder  generally  succeed  those  heated 
winds,  and  gradually  bring  about  a  decrease 
of  temperature  to  the  c<Bnmon  standard.** 
— ^Babbow. 
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INegligenee  of  the  Englith-I 
Captain  Tophau  mentioiu  it  (177^)  oa 
an  inBtance  of  the  negligence  of  the  English, 
that  "  the  youth  of  seTenteen  is  »een  with 
his  hur  dishevelled,  in  the  dress  of  va  \a- 
i»ai:'— Letter*  from  EdintnTgh,  p.  S41. 


[  Ute  of  Waa  and  OUfor  Cvring  Woaade.'] 
"  HoNB  is  he  brought,  and  layd  in  aumptuons 

bed: 
Where  many  skilfull  leaches  him  abide 
To  salve  his  hurts,  that  jet  sUll  freshlj  bled. 
In  trine  and  ojle  they  wash  bb  woundea 

And  softlj  gao  embalme  on  everie  aide." 
Faery  Quma,  1.  5.  17. 


[/mpmoivneH  qfFtukum.^ 
"  Thbbb  is  in  this  kingdom  some  foolish 
and  nnpecessarj  customs,  which  have  been 
brought  from  foreign  porta,  which  ought  to 
be  abolished.  One  is  t«  dig  holes  in  the 
ears  to  set  pendants  in,  which  puts  the 
kingdom  to  a  charge  of  pain,  and  also  is  a 
heavy  burthen  therein.  The  second  is  to 
puU  up  the  hedges  of  the  eyebrows  by  the 
roots,  leaving  none  but  a  narrow  and  thin 
row,  that  the  eyeii  can  receive  no  shade 
therefrom.  The  third  is,  to  peel  tbe  first 
akin  off  the  face  with  oil  of  vitriol,  that  a 
new  skin  may  come  in  the  place,  which  is 
apt  to  shrivel  the  skin  underneath."  — 
CoiniTHsaoFNBWCABTi.E.  The  Annual  Fiir- 


l^Foreit-ioork  Jtangtrigi.'] 
CowLST  speaks  of  "  a  convenient  brick 
house,  widi  decent  wainscot,  and  pretty /o* 
rett-mtrk  hangings." 


[Oiseo^iu's  Cmnlrg  Delight.] 
"  To  plant  strange  country  fruits,  to 
such  aeeda  likewise. 


To  dig  and  delve  for  new-found  roots,  where 
old  might  well  suffice ; 
To  proyne  the  water  bowee,  to  picke  the 
mossy  trees, 
(Oh  bow  it  pleased  my  fancy  once)  to  kneel 
upon  my  knees. 
To  griffe  a  pippin  stock  when  sap  b^ns 
to  swell; 
But  since  the  gains  scarce  quit  the  cost. 
Fancy,  quoth  he,  farewell." 

Gascoiore. 


[Early  MioTiaget.'] 
"  Mart  gigleta  I  have  married  seen. 
Ere  they  forsooth  could  reach  eleventeen." 
Wrrawi.  Weaineu. 


\_Tht  Poem  of  Robin  Contdettee,  or  Con- 
tdonable  Aoh'n.] 
In  the  poem  of  Bobm  Conscience,  or 
Conscionable  Bobin,  "his  Progress  throngh 
Court,  City,  and  Country,  with  hb  bad  en- 
tertainment at  each  several  place,"  &c.  Edb- 
bnrgh,  1683,  reprinted  in  the  Harleian  Mb- 
cellany,  it  appears  that  haberdashers  sold 
hats  when  those  verses  were  written,  and 
that  Patemoater  Row  was  inhabited  by 
mercers  and  ailkmen. 


{Latimer  on  City  Monopoly.'^ 
"  Yka,  and  as  I  hear  say,  Aldermen  now 
a  days  are  become  colliers.  They  be  both 
woodmongcrs  and  makers  of  coals.  I  would 
wish  he  might  eat  nothing  but  cools  for  a 
while  till  he  had  amended  it.  There  cannot 
a  poor  body  buy  a  sack  of  (Kiala  but  it  roust 
come  through  their  bands." — Latimeb. 


ITirwOe  eiiabluhet  a  Military  Watch  at 

Conttantinople.l 

Whbk  Tuvnte  nndertakes  the  defence 

of  Constantinople,  he  finda  thft  ^v-^  l^)!^.  i^ji' 
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thieves,  in  consequence  of  the  war ;  and  to 
prevent  their  depredations  he  establishes  a 
military  watch,  and  orders  that  half  the 
houses  in  every  street  should  place  lights  on 
the  outside  of  their  windows  from  close  of 
day  till  midnight,  and  the  other  half  from 
midnight  till  morning. — P.  1,  c.  43,  ff.  202. 


«^^^'W^^^^^^^\^/^'^VV%^^'\^w 


{^Destruction  of  a  great  Vastil  Houxe  of 
James  Douglass,'] 

*'  Afteb  that  I  made  a  road  in  by  Craw- 
furth  Castle  to  the  head  of  Clyde,  where  we 
sieged  a  great  vastil  house  of  James  Doug- 
lass, which  they  held  till  the  men  and  cattle 
were  all  devoured  with  smoke  and  fire ;  and 
so  -we  returned  to  the  Loughwood.  At 
which  place  we  remained  very  quietly, 
and  in  a  manner  in  as  civil  order  both  for 
hunting  and  all  pastime,  as  if  we  had  been 
at  home  in  our  own  houses." — 1547.  Ac' 
count  by  Sib  Thomas  Cableton,  in  Nicol- 
soN  and  Bubn's  Westmoreland  and  Cumber- 
landy  vol.  1,  p.  55. 


m^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^0^^^0^ 


{Low  Entrances  of  all  uncivilized  Nations,] 

**  It  has  always  appeared  to  me  extraor- 
dinary,** says  Lakosdobff,  ^'  that  in  the 
habitations  of  all  uncivilized  nations  the 
entrance  should  be  so  disproportionably  low. 
In  cold  climates,  inhabited  by  a  pigmy  race 
of  men,  a  good  reason  may  be  assigned  for 
it,  that  the  smaller  the  opening  the  more 
easily  can  the  cold  be  kept  out ;  but  it  b 
incomprehensible  how  the  custom  can  have 
become  tmiversal  among  the  large  and  ro- 
bust inhabitants  of  warm  climates,  who  must 
find  the  inconvenience  of  it  very  sensibly.** 
—Vol.  1,  p.  127. 

It  is  evidently  a  defensive  precaution. 


^>^^^^i#N^NrfMMMM^^W^»^>^^W 


{An  Extract  from  the  Limbo  of  Etymology.] 

"  Appeljobel,  cfelj  is  common  to  the  Saxon, 
Belgic,  Danish  and  other  northern  lan- 


guages; and,  by  universal  consent,  hath 
been  appropriated  to  particularize  the  for- 
bidden fruit.  Abely  or,  ma  the  Hebrews 
soften  it,  aoel  (by  a  transmutation  frequent 
in  all  languages  of  the  letters  b,  f  and  v), 
signifies  sorrow,  mourning  and  woe.  And 
it  is  exactly  agreeable  to  the  figurativeness 
of  that  language,  to  transfer  the  word  to 
this  firuit  upon  the  aforesaid  consideration. 
Our  English- Saxon  word  evil  seems  to 
spring  from  the  same  source,  and  a  doer  of 
evil,  for  the  same  reason,  is  contracted  into 
Devil.  Malum  to  signify  an  apple,  may 
possibly  have  been  received  into  tJie  Latin 
tongue  from  the  like  cause.** — Nicolsok  aitd 
BuBN*8  Westmorelandf  vol.  1,  p.  309. 


^^/S/^^'^%/%^^VW\^V\yV^^.^N^ 


{CTudn'pump.] 

"  In  the  lower  deck  they  had  a  very  con- 
venient pump ;  it  is  an  iron  chain  in  form 
of  a  chaplet,  that  reaches  down  to  the  sink, 
having  little  pieces  of  leather  about  half  as 
long  as  one*s  hand,  and  somewhat  hollow, 
and  fastened  to  it  at  every  half  foot*8  dis- 
tance ;  this  is  turned  by  two  handles,  one 
on  each  side,  and  it  is  incredible  how  muck 
water  it  will  raise ;  insomuch,  that  if  a  ship 
were  full,  she  might  be  emptied  by  such  a 
pump  in  two  hours.** — Thevsnot. 


■^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


{Subterraneous  Fires.] 

The  Continuator  of  Monstrellet  says,  that 
in  1477,  **  in  some  parts  subterraneous  fires 
broke  forth,  from  the  vehemence  of  which 
may  God  preserve  us.** — Johiie8*8  Mons- 
trellet, yol.  11,  p.  277. 


«^^^^^^^^^^^hM^^ii#^^i^v^^^w 


{Early  Street  Lighting  in  Paris.] 

'*  JuLT  14, 1465.  Proclamation  was  made 
in  all  the  public  places  at  Paris,  that  every 
householder  should  keep  a  lanthom  and 
candle  burning  before  his  dwelling  during 
the  night.** — Continuation  of  Momstbellet, 
voL  10,  p.  389. 


I'YNES  MORYSON  — IIOABE  — P.  H.  BRUCE. 


[  The  Image  of  the  Virgin  at  Vemee.^ 
"  I  woDLii  pame  over  the  image  of  tlie 
Tirgin  iiarj,  punted  a  la  Motaica,  ihat  ia, 
u  if  it  were  engraven,  but  that  thej  attri- 
bute great  miracles  to  it,  wi  as  weomen 
desirous  to  kuovr  the  state  of  their  absent 
fiiends,  place  a  wax  candle  burning  in  the 
open  ure  before  the  image,  and  believe 
that  if  thdr  friend  be  alive,  it  cannot  be 
pnt  out  with  an;  force  of  wind  j  but  if  be 
be  dead,  that  the  lea<t  breath  of  wind  puts 
it  out,  or  rather  of  itself  it  goes  out :  and 
besides  for  that  I  would  mention  that  those 
who  are  adjudged  to  death,  offer  waze  can- 
dles to  this  image,  and  as  thej  passe  by, 
fall  prostrate  to  adore  the  same.  To  con- 
clude, I  would  not  omit  mention  thereof, 
because  all  shipps  coming  into  the  haven, 
use  to  salute  this  image,  and  that  of  Saint 
Sforte,  with  peeces  of  ordinance,  u  well 
and  more  than  the  Duke.  A  merchant  of 
Venice  saved  from  shipwrefce,  bj  the  light 
of  a  candle  in  a  darke  night,  gave  b;  his 
last  will  to  this  image,  that  his  hetrs  for  ever 
should  find  a  waxe  candle  to  bum  beibre 
the  same." — Fihbs  Mobtson. 


pre;,  tbej  leap  upon  their  horses,  and  when 
it  is  taken,  carrj  their  horses  home  agun 
upon  their  shoulders." — Hoabb's  Oiraidta. 


[_Coradet — and  Ou  Svperttition  grtnmded 

npon  the  Uie  ofthem.'\ 
"  Tbb  boats  which  they  employ  in  fishing 
or  in  crossing  the  rivers  are  made  of  twigs, 
not  oblong  nor  pointed,  but  almost,  or  rather 
triangular,  covered  both  within  and  without 
with  raw  hides.  When  a  salmon  thrown 
into  one  of  these  boats  strikes  It  hard  with 
his  tail,  he  often  oversets  it,  and  endangers 
boib  the  vessel  and  its  navigator.  The 
fishermen,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
country,  in  going  to  and  from  the  rivers, 
carry  these  boats  on  their  shoulders  ;  on 
which  occasion  that  famous  dealer  in  fables, 
Bledherc,  who  lived  a  little  before  our  time, 
thus  mysteriously  said :  '  There  is  amongst 
us  a  people  who,  when  they  go  out  in  search 
of  prey,  carry  their  horses  on  their  backt 
the  place  of  plunder;  in  order  to  C&tch  their 


[L^tuence  of  Superitition.'] 
DoBiiHi  the  captivity  of  the  Jnfante  D. 
Fernando  the  plague  raged  at  Fez,  and  the 
Moors  asked  of  their  prisoners  what  reme- 
dies they  used  in  Christendom ;  when  it  was 
answered  that  they  removed  from  the  in- 
fected places,  they  laughed  at  them  as  fools. 
— ChroTuca  do  Infante  Santo  D.  Fernando, 
cap.  27. 

It  should  be  added,  to  characterize  both 
superstitions,  that  these  very  prisoners  car- 
ried about  them  written  prayers  and  the 
names  of  Saints  as  amulets,  and  drew  crosses 
upon  their  doors. — Ibid. 


[Mfirimw  ofNom^orod  and  St.  Anthony. 1 
"  In  Novogorod  they  shew  a  great  mill- 
stone, upon  which  they  say  St.  Anthony 
performed  his  devotions  from  Rome  to  this 
place:  thathecamedown  the  Tiber  into  the 
Mediterranean,  through  the  streighta,  over 
all  the  seas  in  his  way  to  the  Baltick,  on 
this  stone,  and  going  up  the  Wologda,  at  last 
fixed  bis  residence  at  Novogorod :  after 
be  came  ashore,  he  agreed  with  some  fish- 
ermen for  the  first  draught  of  their  net, 
which  proved  to  be  a  large  chest,  containing 
the  Saint's  canonical  robes,  his  books  and 
money ;  with  the  money  he  built  tbb  monas- 
tery, where  he  ended  his  days,  and  his  body 
still  remains  uncorrupted." — P.  H.  Bboce. 


[^Indian  Superititiim — PreKrvaiion  ofthtir 
dead  Worruw*.] 
"  Tbb  people  who  dwell  upon  those 
branches  of  the  Oro<moko  called  Capuri  and 
Maeureo  when  their  commanders  die  they 
use  great  lamentation,  and  when  tiiey  think 
the  flesh  of  tiieir  bodies  is  putrefied,  and 


fallen  from  the  bones,  thej  take  up  the 
carcase  again,  and  hang  it  in  the  cassguVs 
house  that  died,  and  deck  his  skull  with 
feathers  of  all  colours,  and  hang  all  his  gold 
plates  about  the  bones  of  his  arms,  thighs, 
and  legs.** — Sib  Walteb  Raleigh. 


*MMMMnMM^^^^^^^^WWW> 


IDead  Warriors  taken  out  to  BatdeJ] 

The  Panches,  a  tribe  with  whom  the 
people  of  Bogota  had  manj  wars,  used  to 
carry  the  bodies  of  their  bravest  warriors 
into  battle  with  them.  The  bodies  were 
preserved  with  a  sort  of  gum,  and  there 
were  men  appointed  to  carry  them  on  their 
backs — as  banners. — Hebbeba,  6.  5,  5, 


^^^^^/WV^^^^^^^^NA^^I^ 


[^Soothsai/er^  or  Book, — as  a  Cure  for 
Witchcraft,'] 

Thebe  is  among  the  Cotton  MSS.  (Nero 
B.  vii.  5)  a  letter  from  some  Duke  of  Milan 
to  a  King  of  England,  requesting  that  a 
certain  soothsayer,  or  a  book  on  divination 
which  he  had  heard  existed  in  England, 
might  be  sent  him,  to  free  him  from  a  dis- 
order which  he  ascribed  to  witchcraft. 


^•^^^^^^^^^^tAA^^^kA^^WSM 


[  Why  the  Swallow  is  the  Friend  of  Man^ 
and  nestles  in  his  DweUingsJ] 

^^  Adam,  when  descending  from  Paradise 
to  the  earth,  first  put  his  foot  on  the  Island 
of  Serendib,  and  Eve  descended  at  Jedda. 
Adam  being  alone,  began  to  lament  his  fate 
in  so  piteous  a  manner,  that  the  Cherubim, 
touched  by  his  lamentations,  complained  to 
the  Almighty.  God  sent  the  swallow  which 
came  to  Adam,  and  begged  him  to  give  her 
some  hair  of  his  whiskers.  Some  historians 
say  that  Adam  had  neither  beard  nor  whisk- 
ers in  Paradise,  and  that  it  began  to  grow 
only  afler  his  having  been  driven  from  the 
presence  of  the  Lord.  Some  ftQk,y  \.\ial  \t 
grew  when  he  first  sow  Eve  \ymgui\«^io\« 


However  this  may  be,  the  swallow  having 
got  some  of  his  whiskers  flew  to  Jedda, 
where  she  took  also  some  of  £ve*s  hair,  and 
made  in  that  way  the  first  steps  towards 
uniting  them  again.  In  recompense  for  what 
the  swallow  carried  on  as  internuncio  be- 
tween Adam  and  Eve,  she  is  allowed  to 
nestle  in  the  dwellings  of  men.** — Qusere  f 


^^^^^^^^^MAAAM^hAM^^^^^^ 


I 


ITravel  to  the  Nigra  Rtipes  by  (he  Aid  of 
N^ronuincyJ] 

'^  CoNCEBNiNG  thosc  places  which  may  be 
supposed  to  be  near  unto  the  Northern  Pole, 
there  hath  in  times  past  something  been 
written,  which  for  the  particularity  thereof 
might  carry  some  shew  of  truth,  if  it  be  not 
thoroughly  looked  into.     It  is  therefore  by 
an  old  tradition  delivered,  and  by  some 
written  also,  that  there  was  a  Friar  of  Ox- 
ford who  took  on  him  to  travel  into  those 
parts  which  are  under  the  very  Pole ;  which 
he  did  partly  by  negromancy,  wherein  he 
was  much  skilled,  and  partly  again  by  taking 
advantage  of  the  firozen  times,  by  means 
whereof  he  might  travel  upon  the  ice  even 
80  as  himself  pleased.    It  is  said  of  him  that 
he  was  directly  under  the  Pole,  and  that 
there  he  found  a  very  huge  and  black  rock, 
which  is  commonly  called  N^^ra  Bupes,  and 
that  the  said  rock  being  divers  miles  in  cir- 
cuit, is  compassed  round  about  with  the  sea; 
which  sea  being  the  breadth  of  some  miles 
over,  doth  run  out  into  the  more  large 
ocean  by  four  several  currents,  which  is  as 
much  as  to  say  that  a  good  pretty  way  dis- 
tant from  the  Nigra  Rupee  there  are  four 
several  lands  of  reasonable  quantity,  and  be- 
ing situated  round  about  the  rock,  although 
with  some  good  distance,  are  severed  each 
from  other  by  the  sea  running  between  them, 
and  making  them  all  four  to   be  islands 
almost  of  equal  bigness.    But  there  is  no 
certainty  of  this  report,  and  therefore  our 
best  mathematicians  in  this  latter  age  have 
omitted  it.** — Abchbishop  Abbot*8  Brief 
Description  of  the  Worlds  p.  326. 
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/»  the  City  of  Orfimo  near  Loretto,  an  old 
Lady  and  her  Niece  made  their  Maid  try 
thi*  Ei^eriment  in  Wiichcraft. 
"  Tbb  receipt  wb«  an  old  woman's.  It  b 
that  &  jonng  virgin  should  fast  for  nine 
weeks  together  three  times  a  week,  to  the 
honour  of  the  Indian  King ;  that  during  all 
this  time  she  should  never  name  the  names 
of  God,  Jesus,  and  the  Blessed  Virgin ;  that 
she  was  to  take  once  a  week  the  H0I7  Sa- 
the  honour  of  the  Indian  King 
Then,  after  the  nine  weeka 
were  expired,  she  should  make  read j  a  room 
where  there  were  no  pictures  or  images,  but 
0DI7  a  new  table,  a  new  chair,  a  new  candle- 
stick, and  new  linen  to  oTerspread  the  table 
withal.  In  this  room  she  was  to  wut  alone, 
drest  in  white,  for  the  coming  of  the  Indian 
King,  who  should  then  certainlj  appear 
with  a  great  parse  full  of  gold  in  his  hands. 
She  was  to  say  nothing  to  him  except, 
Welcome  the  Lidian  King!  Welcome  Uie 
Indian  Emperor  I  upon  which  he  would 
leave  his  purse  on  the  table  and  disappear." 
— Baxxk's  Hiitory  ofihe  InqiuMition. 


IThe  Ct^arieoned  Horte  of  TripoUtta.'] 
At  the  palace  of  the  Poshaw  at  Tripo- 
litza  a  horse  is  alwajs  kept  read;  capari- 
soned, with  a  squire  watching  bj  him; 
"  not,"  Bays  M,  Fodqubviu-e,  "  as  some 
travellers  have  asserted,  under  the  super- 
stitious idea  of  WMting  for  the  Prophet's 
passing,  but  to  be  ready  for  the  Pasha  to 
mount  imme^at«1y  in  case  of  his  presence 
being  required  in  any  part  upon  a  sudden 
emergency." — P.  28. 


[^SupertHtioui  Appeal  to  Mitfortane !  ] 
"  A  sti(Out.aR  custom  which  prevails  in 
Greece  is,  that  when  any  one  has  &llen 
under  the  influence  of  that  metaphysical 
allegorical  being  called  Misfortune,  he  sa- 
lutes it,  not  in  terms  of  anger  or  reproach, 


but  with  this  simple  sentiment — *  Welcome 
Misfortune,  if  thou  art  alone  I ' "  — Ibid.  p. 


[  Whirlwindi  called  Dragont  dieptrted  hy  the 
Beating  of  new  Sword*  croMin^t.] 
"  Ottbh  they  see  come  afer  off  great 
whirlwinds,  which  the  mariners  call  dragons ; 
if  this  passeth  over  their  ship  it  bruiseth 
them,  and  overwhelmeth  them  in  the  waves. 
When  the  mariners  see  one  come,  they  take 
new  swords,  and  beat  one  against  the  other 
in  a  cross  upon  the  prow,  or  toward  the 
coast  irom  whence  the  storm  comes,  and 
hold  that  this  hinders  it  from  coming  over 
their  ship,  and  tumeth  it  aside." — Ptbard 
DB  La.v*i>  Purehat,  1646. 


iThe  Gete.] 

Aid  HtVTtTrfpitllt   K.  T.  \. 

"  EvBBT  fifth  year  they  elect  a  person  by 
lot,  and  send  him  to  Zamobcis,  with  orders 
to  let  him  know  what  they  want.  This 
messenger  they  dispatch  thus.  Certun  per- 
sons are  appointed  to  hold  three  javelins 
erected,  whilst  others,  taking  the  man  they 
are  to  send  by  the  bands  and  feet,  throw 
him  up  into  the  ur,  that  he  may  fall  down 
upon  the  points.  If  he  dies  in  their  pre> 
sence  they  think  the  god  propitious;  if  not, 
they  load  him  with  reproaches,  and  affirm- 
ing he  is  on  ill  man,  send  another,  whom 
they  furnish  with  instrnctions  while  be  is 
yet  alive." — Hbkodotdi,  Melpomene,  c.  94. 


[BoKftc  Uie  of  the  Letteri  O.  I.  IF.] 
"  The  three  letters  O.  I.  W,  are  with  the 
Barda  the  unutterable  name  of  the  Deity  : 
they  therefore  moke  use  of  another  term, 
known  only  to  themselves,  just  as  the  Jews, 
who  always  moke  use  of  Adonai  when  the 
name  of  Jehovah  occurs.  Each  of  the  l^t^ 
ters  in  the  Bu&c  iuxo&  S*  liwi  ^ti^e.  »A  \ 
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that  the  world  burst  into  existence;  the 
second  is  the  word,  the  sound  of  which  con- 
tinues, by  which  all  things  remain  in  exist- 
ence ;  and  the  third  is  that  by  which  the 
consummation  of  all  things  will  be  in  happi- 
ness, or  the  state  of  renovated  intellect^  for 
ever  approaching  to  the  immediate  presence 
of  the  Deity." — Hoabjb^s  Giraldus. 


^^^s^/s^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^v* 


{Marvellous  Account  of  Sylvester  //.] 

''  Stxyesteb  thb  Second,  a  Frenchman, 
brought  up  in  the  Abby  of  Floriacky  (where 
Necromancy  at  that  time  was  held  an  emi- 
nent piece  of  learning,)  to  perfect  his  skill 
that  way,  gets  to  a  Sarazen  in  Civile  and 
cozens  him  of  hb  chief  conjuring  book,  by 
being  inward  with  the  magician*s  daughter. 
Then  he  contracts  with  the  Devil  to  be  his 
wholly,  upon  condition  he  would  conduct 
him  back  to  France  and  fit  him  with  pro- 
motions. Upon  his  return  into  France  he 
became  admirable  for  his  deep  learning,  and 
(amongst  others  of  great  state)  had  these 
chieftains  his  scholars  in  the  black-art, 
TheophUact,  Laurence^  MdlJUanSy  Brazuhu^ 
and  John  Oration.  By  help  of  these  and  of 
his  other  arts,  he  became  first  Bishop  of 
RhemeSy  and  then  Archbishop  of  Ravennuj 
and  thence  to  be  Pope ;  in  which  seat  he 
concealed  (but  ever  practised)  his  devilish 
mystery,  having  in  secret  a  brazen-head  in- 
stead of  a  Delphick  Oracle.  Consulting 
with  this  on  a  time  how  long  he  should  live, 
answer  was  given.  Until  he  said  mass  in 
Jerusalem,  This  made  him  confident  of  a 
long  continuance ;  but  he  was  cozened  by 
the  Devil*s  equivocation,  who  seized  upon 
him  saying  mass  in  the  church  of  St.  Crosse, 
in  one  of  Lent  stations,  which  was  other- 
wise called  Jerusalem,  that  he  little  thought 
on.  He  is  said  to  have  then  repented,  and 
in  token  thereof,  to  have  requested  that  his 
hands,  tongue,  and  secret  members  might 
be  cut  off,  wherewith  he  had  offended  God, 
and  so  be  put  into  a  cart,  which  was  done, 
and  the  beasts  of  their  own  accord  drew 
him  to  Laterane  Church,  where  he  lyeth 


buryed ;  by  the  ratling  of  his  bones  in  the 
sepulchre,  prognosticating  the  death  of  his 
successors."  —  Prbdbaux's  Introduction  for 
Reading  aU  sorts  of  Histories.  1682. 


^k^^^%A^^^«^^AA^^^^^^^^^» 


[2^  Mountain  of  SkopshomJ] 
I  Oerskoug  Sogn,  jx. 

*'  In  the  parish  of  Oerskoug  b  the  moun- 
tain called  Skopshorn,  of  which  the  marinen 
and  fishermen  have  a  view  at  sixteen  leagues 
distance,  when  they  have  lost  sight  of  the 
rest.  On  the  highest  crest  of  this  mountain, 
it  has  the  appearance  of  a  complete  well- 
built  fort^  or  old  castle,  with  regular  walls 
and  bastions.  It  is  an  old  tradition,  that  a 
girl  who  was  attending  a  flock  or  herd,  for 
a  wager  climbed  up  to  the  top,  and,  accord- 
ing to  agreement,  there  blew  her  horn,  but 
was  never  seen  afler ;  upon  which  her  rela- 
tions, according  to  an  ancient  superstition, 
imagined  she  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  pretended  subterraneous  inhabitants  of 
the  mountains.  Perhaps  the  truth  is,  that 
the  girl  was  not  so  fortunate  in  coming 
down  as  in  getting  up,  and  that  she  fell  into 
some  cavity,  where  her  body  never  could 
be  discovered.**  —  Powtoppidah.  Norget 
Naturalize  Historic,  p.  74,  ed.  1759. 


"'S^^l^^^hAAA^M^^^^^^^^^iV 


IThe  Sea- Woman  ofHarlaem.'} 

'*  At  that  time  there  was  a  great  tempest 
at  sea,  with  exceeding  high  tides,  the  which 
did  drowne  many  villages  in  Friseland  and 
Holland;  by  which  tempest  there  came  a 
sea-woman  swimming  in  the  Zuyderzee  be- 
twixt the  townes  of  Campen  and  Edam,  the 
which  passing  by  the  Purmeric,  entered 
into  the  straight  of  a  broken  dike  in  the 
Purmermer,  where  she  remained  a  long 
time,  and  could  not  find  the  hole  by  which 
she  entered,  for  that  the  breach  had  beene 
stopt  afler  that  the  tempest  had  ceased. 
Some  country  women  and  their  servants, 
who  with  bankes  of  Edam,  did  dayly  passe 
the  Pourmery  to  milk  their  kine  in  the  next 
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postures,  did  of^D  see  thie  woman  EwimmiDg 
upon  the  trater,  whereof  at  the  firet  thej 
were  much  ajraid  j  but  in  the  end,  being 
accustomed  to  see  it  often,  thej  viewed  it 
neerer,  and  at  laat  thej  resolved  to  take  it 
if  the;  could.  Having  discovered  it,  they 
rowed  towards  it,  aod  drew  it  ont  of  the 
water  bj  force,  carrjing  it  in  one  of  theii' 
barkes  onto  the  town  of  Edam.  When  she 
had  been  well  washed  and  cleansed  from 
the  sea  moss  which  was  grown  about  her, 
she  was  like  unto  another  woman,  she  was 
appareled,  and  began  to  accust^me  herself 
to  ordinaij  meats  like  unto  anj  other,  jet 
she  sought  still  means  to  escape  and  to  get 
into  the  water,  but  she  was  straightlj 
guarded.  The;  came  front  fatre  to  see  her. 
Those  of  Harlem  made  great  sute  to  them 
of  Edam  to  have  this  woman,  b;  reason  of 
tbe  strangenesse  thereof.  In  the  end  thej 
obtained  her,  where  she  did  learn  to  spin, 
and  lived  manj  jean  (some  aaj  fif^n), 
and  for  the  reverance  which  she  bare  unto 
tbe  signe  of  the  cross,  whereunto  she  had 
beene  accustomed,  she  vaa  buried  in  the 
church  jarde.  Manj  persons  worthy  of  cre- 
dit have  justified  in  their  writings,  that  thej 
had  scene  her  in  the  sud  town  of  Ilarlem." 
—HiOory  of  the  Ntthtrlaadi,  p.  116. 


iProdigy  ON  the  Death  of  Henry  /.] 
"  It  came  to  pass  in  tbe  province  of  El- 
venia,  which  is  separated  firam  Ha;  bj  the 
river  Wje,  on  the  night  in  which  Henrj  I. 
expired,  tliat  two  pools  of  no  small  extent, 
the  one  natural,  the  other  artificial,  sud- 
denlj  burst  their  bounds :  the  latter,  by  its 
precipitate  course  down  the  declivities, 
emptied  itself;  but  the  former,  with  its 
fish  and  contents,  obtained  a  permanent 
situation  in  a  vallej  about  two  miles  dis- 
tant."— UoAu's  Oiraldui,  vol.  1,  p-  6. 


[Thu  Witch.^ 
"  Sheb,  that  before 
Kcsembled  one  of  those  grim  ghosts  (of  jore) 
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Which  she  was  wont  with  ber 
breath 

To  re-bring-back  from  the  black  gates  of 
death, 

Growes  now  more  ghastly,  and  more  ghost- 
like grim, 

Right  like  to  Satan  in  his  rage-fuU  trim. 

The  place  about  darker  tiian  night  she  darkes, 

She  yels,  she  roars,  she  houles,  she  brajei, 
she  barks, 

And  in  un-heard,  horrid,  barbarian  termes, 

Shee  mutters  strange  and  execrable  charms ; 

Of  whose  hell-raking,  nature 'Shaking  spell. 

These  odious  words  could  scarce  be  hearkned 

*  Eternal  Shades  infernal  Deities, 
Death,  Horrors,  Terror,  Silence,  Obsequies, 
Demons  dispatch :  (/  thit  dim  ttinking  taper 
BeoftnineoiPneSoTufat;  if  here,  for  paper, 
I  write  (detested)  on  the  tender  skins 
Of  time'lesa  infants,  and  abortive  twins 
(Tom  from  the  wombe)  these  figures  figure- 

If  this  black  sprinkle,  tuft  with  virgins  tress. 
Dipt,  at  jour  altar,  in  mj  kinsmans  bloud ; 
If  well  I  smell  of  hnmane  flesh  (ray  food) ; 
Haste,  haste,  you  fiends.'" 

Stlvssiek'b  Du  Bartat. 


'  Insula  parva  quidem,  n 


Q  Bed  prKdita 


Cujus  sorbitio,  quacunque  potentior  herbA 
Colchidis  et  cantu ;  vix  irrigat  hausta  me- 

AnnoBte  positi  confestim  pelle  senecte 
Luxuriant  tumidn  juvenili  sanguine  venEe, 
Incolumes  rediSre  genie,  nivibusque  fugatis 
Atrati  crines  umbram  sparsere  priorem." 

CoLDHBtlB. 


"  If  the  eye  is  carried  to  the  other  side 
of  the  river,  a  plain  expands  Xa  view  which 
has  no  boundary  but  the  horizon,  this  is  the 
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Delta.  Issuing  out  of  the  bosom  of  the 
waters,  it  preserves  the  freshness  of  its 
origin  :  t^  the  golden  tints  of  exuberant 
autunin  succeeds  the  very  same  year,  the 
verdure  of  the  meadows.  Orchards,  similar 
to  those  in  the  vicinity  of  Rossetta,  groups 
of  trees,  green  all  the  year  round,  others 
scattered  about  at  random,  flocks  of  every 
kind  diversify  the  pomta  of  view  and  enliven 
this  rich  and  verdant  portion  of  Egypt. 
Numerous  towns  and  villages  enhance  the 
beauty  of  the  landscape;  here,  the  cities 
display  in  vista  their  lofty  and  pointed  tur- 
rets; there,  expand  lakes  and  canals,  a 
source  of  fecundity  inexhaustible;  every 
where  ai-e  distinguishable  the  signs  of  an 
easy  cultivation,  of  an  eternal  spruig,  and 
of  a  fertility  incessantly  renovated  and  end- 
lessly varied." — Sonnini. 


ITonga  Mythology.'] 

Mr.  Mariner  relates  a  very  curious  piece 
of  Tonga  mythology,  "  giving,"  he  says,  "  as 
nearly  as  possible  a  literal  translation  of  the 
language  in  which  they  tell  it."  It  is  yctj 
curious,  because  tlie  invention  is  manifestly 
so  recent,  and  yet  the  fable  is  received. 

"  Tongaloa  (the  God  who  fished  the  earth 
out  of  the  sea)  being  willing  that  Tonga 
should  be  inhaliited  by  intelligent  beings, 
he  conmianded  his  two  sons  thus,  ^  Go  and 
take  with  you  your  wives,  and  dwell  in  the 
world  at  Tonga ;  divide  the  land  into  two 
portions,  and  dwell  separately  from  each 
other.'  Tliey  departed  accordingly.  Now 
the  name  of  the  eldest  was  Tooboo,  and  the 
name  of  the  youngest  was  Vaca-acow-oole, 
who  was  an  exceeding  wise  young  man,  for 
it  was  he  that  first  formed  axes,  and  invented 
beads,  and  cloth,  and  looking  glasses.  The 
yoimg  man  called  Tool)oo  acted  very  dififer- 
ently,  being  very  indolent,  sauntering  about, 
and  sleeping,  and  envying  very  much  the 
works  of  his  brother.  Tired  at  length  with 
^^gg>"g  ^118  goods,  he  bethought  himself  to 
kill  him,  but  concealed  his  wicked  intention. 
He  accordingly  met  his  brother  walking. 


and  struck  him  till  he  was  dead.  At  that 
time  their  father  came  from  Bolotoo  with 
exceeding  great  anger,  and  asked  him,  *  Why 
have  you  killed  your  brother?  could  not 
you  work  like  him  ?  O  thou  wicked  one, 
begone !  Gro  with  my  commands  to  the  family 
of  Vaca-acow-oole,  t€ll  them  to  come  hither.* 
Being  accordingly  come,  Tongaloa  straight- 
way ordered  them  thus,  *  Put  your  canoes 
to  sea,  and  sail  to  the  west,  to  the  great 
land  which  is  there,  and  take  up  your  abode 
there.  Be  your  skins  white  like  your  minds, 
for  your  minds  are  pure.  You  shall  be 
wise,  making  axes  and  all  riches  whatsoever, 
and  shall  have  large  canoes.  I  will  go  my- 
self, and  command  the  wind  to  blow  from 
your  land  to  Tonga :  but  they  (the  Tonga 
people)  shall  not  be  able  to  go  to  you  with 
their  bad  canoes.*  Tongaloa  then  spake 
thus  to  the  otliers.  *  You  shall  be  black, 
because  your  minds  are  bad,  and  you  shall 
be  destitute.  You  shall  not  be  wise  in  use- 
ful things,  neither  shall  you  go  to  the  great 
land  of  your  brothers:  how  can  you  go 
with  your  bad  canoes  ?  But  your  brothers 
shall  come  to  Tonga  and  trade  with  you  as 
they  please.* " 


^IWWW«M^^^N/^«AM«VVAAM^ 


ITonga  Bolotoo — or,  Idand  of  the  Crod$^ 

The  people  of  Tonga  (Tongataboo)  be- 
lieve "  that  all  Egi,  or  nobles,  have  souls 
which  exist  hereafter  in  Bolatoo  (the  Island 
of  the  Gods)  not  acctH^ding  to  their  moral 
merit,  but  their  rank  in  this  world,  and 
there  they  have  power  similar  to  the  original 
gods,  but  less.  The  Mataboolies  also  go  to 
Bolatoo  after  death,  where  they  exist  as 
Mataboolies  or  ministers  to  the  gods,  but 
they  have  not  the  power  of  inspiring  priests. 
The  Mooas,  according  to  the  belief  of  some, 
also  go  to  Bolatoo,  but  this  is  a  matter  of 
great  doubt.  But  the  Tooas,  or  lower  class 
of  people,  have  no  souls,  or  such  only  as 
dissolve  with  the  body  after  death,  which 
consequently  ends  their  sentient  existence." 
—Ibid. 


NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 


{The  Indian  Bttervt-landt  at  Gay  Head.'] 
"  Thb  west  end  of  Martha's  Tineyard, 
containing  three  thousand  acres  of  the  best 
land  in  the  island,  and  including  Gay  Head, 
is  reserved  for  the  Indians  established  at 
thisplaceandtheirdeecendanta.  Thewhole 
nomber  of  proprielors  is  said  to  be  two 
hundred  and  fifty ;  only  one  hundred  and 
fifty  reside  here  at  presenL  The  land  ia 
undivided;  buteachmancultivalesasmuch 
B«  he  pleases,  and  oo  one  intrudes  on  the 
spot  which  another  has  appropriated  by  his 
labour.  They  have  not  the  power  of  alien- 
ating their  luids,  being  considered  as  per- 
petual children,  and  their  property  com- 
mitted to  the  care  of  guardians  appointed 
bythe  government  of  Maasachuset^.  These 
guardians  let  a  part  of  the  territory  to 
whites,  and  appropriate  the  income  to  the 
support  of  the  Indians.  Intermarriages  be- 
tween the  members  of  this  tribe  and  negroes 
are  so  common,  that  there  now  exist  very 
few  of  pure  Indian  descent.  One  of  these 
few  we  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing,  when, 
templed  by  curiosity,  we  had  entered  her 
miserable  dwelling.  It  did  not  require  a 
very  powerful  imagination  to  convert  her 
into  another  Meg  Merrilics.  Her  counte- 
nance bore  the  traces  of  extreme  age,  but 
her  form,  though  slender,  was  erect,  her 
voice  firm,  and  her  remarks  shrewd  and 
pertinent.  The  muscles  of  her  face  possessed 
a,  calmness  and  immobility,  which  seemed  to 
prove  that  nothing  agitated  her  feelings, 
while  the  quickness  of  her  eye  denoted  that 
nothing  escaped  her  observation.  This  cast 
of  countenance,  and  the  character  it  ex- 
presses, are  not  however  peculiarities  of 
the  individual ;  they  distinguish  the  whole 

"  The  Indians  of  Gay  Head  have  lately 
sent  a  memorial  to  the  General  Court,  stating 
their  grievances,  and  a  committee  has  been 
appointed  to  examine  into  the  ground  of 
their  complaints.  Idleness  is  undoubtedly 
the  great  evil  that  afflicts  them.  Can  it  be 
remedied  f  We  should  not  be  discouraged 
because  the  efforts  hitherto  made  for  the 


improvement  of  their  characters  have  been 
ineffectual;  for  it  ia  not  certain  that  they 
have  been  properly  directed.  Schools  have 
been  occasionally  established  among  them 
to  teach  them  reading  and  wHting,  arts  of 
which  they  know  not  the  value.  Mission- 
aries are  constantly  employed  to  preach  the 
gospel  to  them.  But  beings  so  indifferent 
to  their  fate  that  they  will  not  make  pro- 
vision even  for  to-day,  cannot  be  expected 
to  take  much  pains  to  prepare  for  futurity. 
They  need  some  strong  and  direct  excite- 
ment to  rouse  them  from  their  torpor.  It 
has  been  proposed  to  give  them  the  power 
of  alienating  their  property,  which  would 
soon  be  squandered.  They  would  then  be 
compelled  to  toil  for  a  subsistence;  and 
habits  of  industry  once  acquired  might  last 
longer  than  the  necessity  in  which  they 
originated.  Nor  would  there  be  any  cruelty 
in  thiLS  permitting  them  to  waste  their  pro- 
perty, if  it  were  certain  that  the  experiment 
would  succeed.  Could  they  obtain  indus- 
trious habits  in  exchange  for  their  lands,  it 
would  be  a  profitable  bargain  to  them,  as 
well  as  to  the  cooununity.  But  it  may  be 
said,  and  I  fear  too  truly,  that  tbe  present 
generation,  palsied  by  inveterate  indolence, 
and  ignorant  of  any  occupation  capable  of 
affording  them  immediate  subsistence,  would 
sink  in  despondency,  and  find  it  easier  to 
die  than  to  labour.  Is  there  however  no 
hope  for  their  children  F  Might  they  not  be 
collected  in  one  seminary,  where  they  should 
be  taught  the  mechanic  arts,  and  incited  to 
exertion  by  emulation,  the  hope  of  reward, 
and  the  fear  of  punishment;  and  when  their 
education  should  be  completed,  inst«ad  of 
being  left  here  to  be  corrupted  by  their 
predecessors,  sent  forth  to  make  their  way 
in  the  world.  The  Indians  are  not  incapable 
ofserving  themselves  and  the  publick.  Many 
of  them  are  employed  in  the  whaling  vessels 
of  New  Bedford,  and  are  distinguished  by 
their  activity  and  expertness.  Such  a  pro- 
ject would  indeed  be  expensive,  but  might 
ultimately  prove  less  so  than  the  present 
mode  of  providing  for  their  support.  We 
ought  not  to  despise  thenibe*ia.>i»ftiJ\t-^  «s« 
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ignorant  and  degraded;  for  perhaps  thej 
are  ignorant  and  degraded  only  because 
thej  have  already  been  so  much  despised. 
There  is  no  school  now  at  Gay  Head." — 
North  American  Review^  vol.  5,  p.  319. 


>A^w«^w«MM«w««^«/w^^^««MMv 


[^House  and  Church  of  the  Franciscan*  at 

Nanking.'} 

"  As  far  as  their  religious  poverty  will 
allow,  the  house  and  church  of  the  Fran- 
ciscans at  Nanking  are  decently  adorned. 
They  pass  to  their  apartments  through  five 
little  galleries  or  courts  adorned  in  the 
middle  with  pleasant  rows  of  flowers,  for 
the  ingenious  Chinese  plant  several  flowers 
along  the  crannies  between  the  bricks  that 
make  the  flooring,  which  grow  up  as  high 
as  a  man,  making  fine  flowery  hedges  on 
both  sides.  They  grow  up  in  forty  days, 
and  last  four  months.  The  flowers  are  pe- 
culiar to  that  country,  and  found  no  where 
else.  One  sort  of  them  is  called  Kiquon, 
which  has  several  shapes,  colours,  and 
strange  forms,  but  very  beautiful;  some 
being  of  a  cane  colour,  some  like  a  dry  rose, 
others  yellow,  but  soft  as  any  sleft  silk. 
Among  those  crannies  there  grows  an  herb 
which,  though  it  produce  no  flower,  is  very 
pleasant  to  behold,  the  leaves  of  it  being  in 
streaks,  and  painted  by  nature  with  a  lively 
yellow,  red,  and  green.  The  tulips  growing 
about  those  courts  are  bigger  than  ours  in 
Europe.  Tube-roses  are  plentiful  enough 
and  very  sweet,  being  mixed  with  the  other 
flowers  in  all  the  alleys ;  so  that  the  eyes 
and  smell  are  sufficiently  entertained  all  the 
way  to  the  apartment  of  the  bishop  and 
religious  men." — Gbmblu  Casebi. 


^M^^MAAMMM^^^^^^f^^fwv 


/ 


IThe  Island  of  Saint  BorondonJ] 

"  Some  affirm  that  above  one  hundred 
leagues  west  of  the  Canaries,  there  is  some- 
times seen  an  island  called  St.  Borondon, 
which,  they  say,  is  very  delightful  and  fer- 
tile, and  inhabited  by  Christians ;  yet  can 


it  not  be  said  what  language  they  speak, 
nor  how  the  island  came  to  be  peopled. 
The  Spaniards  of  the  Canaries  have  often 
endeavoured  to  find  out  the  said  island; 
but  whether  it  be  that  it  is  always  covered 
with  a  thick  mist,  which  hinders  it  finom 
being  discovered,  or  that  the  current  of  the 
water  thereabouts  was  so  strong  that  it  is 
a  hard  matter  to  land  thereat,  certain  it  is, 
that  as  yet,  it  subsists  only  in  the  opinioD 
wherewith  most  seamen  are  prepossessed, 
that  certainly  there  is  an  island  in  those 
parts." — ^Mahdblslo. 


«»^^^^^^^^^i^^^^^^^^^>^^»» 


[ZanU—its  Value,} 

Zantb — the  ancient  Zacynthos, — called 
by  Botero  the  Golden  Island — ^it  truly  me- 
rits that  name,  says  Whblbb,  from  the  Ve- 
netians, who  draw  so  much  gold  by  the 
Currant  trade  ft^m  hence  and  Cephalonia, 
as  beareth  the  ordinary  charge  of  their 
armada  at  sea. 

Very  populous;  fifty  towns  or  viUages, 
in  an  island  not  above  thirty  miles  about. 


««MW«M«^^NAMMA«M^W^^«^^^ 


[2^  Causey  leading  from  Chippenham 
CUft  to  Wich  HiU.} 

''  These  is  a  Causey  extending  from  a 
place  called  Chippenham  Clift  to  Wick  Hill, 
a  distance  of  about  four  miles.  At  the  first 
mentioned  place  is  the  following  couplet, 
inscribed  on  a  large  upright  stone. 

*  Hither  extendeth  Maud  Heath^s  gift. 

For  where  I  stand  is  Chippenham  Clift. 

Erected  in  1698,  and  given  in  1474.* 

*'  At  Wick  Hill  is  a  stone  with  another 
couplet : 

*  From  this  Wick  Hill  begins  the  praise 
Of  Maud  Heath*s  gift  to  these  highways.' 

**  Some  account  of  the  charity  and  the 
time  when  it  was  given  are  recorded  on 
another  stone  pillar  at  Calloways,  near  the 
further  end  of  the  Causey  from  Chippen- 
ham : 
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'  To  die  memorj  of  the  worthy  Mand 
Healh,  of  Langley  Burrell,  Spineter, 
who,  in  the  jesr  of  grace  1474,  for 
the  good  of  traTcllers,  did  ia  charity 
bestoir  in  Und  and  houses,  about 
eight  pouada  a  year  for  ever,  to  be 
laid  out  on  tfae  high  way  and  caiuey 
leading  from  Wick  Hill  to  Chippen- 
ham Clift. 

This  pillar  was  set  up  by  the  Feoffees 
in  1698. 
Injure  me  not.'" 
Buttoh's  BemOUs  of  Wiltthirt. 


llcebergt.'] 

"  Soon  after  eight,  auddenly  cold  and  a 
thick  fog,  which  circumstances  confirmed 
to  Captain  Smith  that  ice  was  near,  and  we 
soon  perceived  a  large  piece  a  bead,  of  a 
Bcraggy  form,  the  colour  white,  tbged  with 
azure,  the  azure  the  more  preralent.  The 
ice  became  more  frequent,  the  small  pieces 
mostly  while,  but  the  large  azure,  with  an 
upper  coat  or  rind  of  white.  The  sea  calm 
and  perfectly  smootb,  though  the  wind  was 
freshened,  the  water  making  a  roaring 
through  cavities  wrought  by  it  in  the  large 
pieces  i  and  a  rushing  noise  as  it  passes  over 
or  aside  of  the  small  and  low  pieces,  dipping 
as  they  swim,  from  their  being  impelled  by 
the  wind,  or  from  their  motion  not  being 
proportionably  fast  with  that  of  the  current. 
Soon  aA«r  falling  in  with  what  is  termed 
heavy  ice  —  passing  in  narrow  straits  be- 
tween these  hills  of  white  and  azure — the 
roar  and  rush  of  the  sea  heard  on  all  parts, 
the  fog  confining  our  view  to  a  Tei;  narrow 
distance. 

"  The  morning  clear,  with  an  extraordi- 
nary bright  whiteness  in  some  parts  of  the 
sky ;  the  like  we  also  saw  on  the  erening 
before,  between  nine  and  ten,  an  indication 
of  ice  beneath.  Heard  frequently  a  great 
rush  and  roar  in  the  water  from  the  pieces 
of  ice  which  broke  off.  The  ice  islands  are 
easily  avoided,  as  they  move  but  slowly ; 
their  height  and  colour  make  them  very 


distinguishable  even  in  the  dark  nights." — 
Voyage  for  Da  Diacoveiy  of  a  N.  Wttt 
Piaiage  by  HvdtotCt  StraiU,  174(!,  1747, 
by  Captahi  Feamcu  Smith,  >n  At  Ship 
Califonua. 


[^Frtneh  Fiuhiotu.'] 
"  OuB  fashions,"  says  Riesbsck  (writing 
in  the  assumed  character  of  a  Frenchman), 
"  reach  to  the  borders  of  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia,  and  from  Fresburg  to  Cronstadt, 
all  that  is  called  the  fine  world  speaks  our 
Patoit.  Formerly  tbej  used  their  own  lan- 
guage, at  least  to  express  common  things, 
but  every  body  now  gives  dinit,  totiplt,  and 
dgemiit.  There  are  balls  pari  and  balls 
masque;  every  town  with  fbur  or  five  houses 
in  it  has  its  atiembliet,  and  rtdoute*.  The 
men  play  whist,  and  the  women  wear  potufre 
d  la  Marichale,  and  have  vapours.  The 
booksellers  sell  Voltaire  in  sec^e^  and  the 
apothecaries  eeU  mercury  openly.  The  men 
have  an  ami  de  la  tnaiton  for  their  wives, 
and  the  wives  a  J3le  dt  ehambre  for  their 
husbands.  They  have  men  cooks  and  maitre 
d'hotels;  they  have  balleta,  comedies,  and 
operas,  and  ihey  have  debts  upon  debts." 


\Tke  TypAiwn.] 
"  Afkil  12.  We  set  sail,  going  along  the 
shore ;  the  wind  came  fresher  and  larger, 
that  is  at  E.  S.  E.  About  noon  it  blew  very 
hard,  and  it  came  with  so  great  galea  that 
it  rwaed  the  aanda  of  the  coast  very  high, 
raising  them  toward  the  heavens,  in  so  great 
whirlwinds  that  they  seemed  like  great 
smokes.  About  even-song  time  the  armie 
(Jleel)  coming  together,  the  wind  calmed 
tdtogether  to  some  ships;  and  some  other 
that  came  hard  by,  or  a  little  behind,  or 
more  to  the  sea,  or  to  the  land,  had  the  wind 
so  strong  that  they  could  bear  no  sail.  The 
distance  from  those  that  were  b  calm  and 
those  that  were  in  the  storm  being  no  more 
than  a  utone's  cast,  and  presently  within.  «. 
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little  space,  it  took  the  ships  that  were  in 
calm  with  their  sails  up  to  the  top,  so  that 
thej  had  the  wind  very  fresh,  and  the  other 
that  went  very  swif);  remained  in  calm,  and 
so  in  short  time  the  one  was  revenged  of 
the  other.  This  chanced  going  close  all  to- 
gether, in  such  sort,  that  it  seemed  a  thing 
done  for  the  nonce  and  in  mockage.  In 
this  chance  there  came  some  gales  of  E.  and 
E.  N.  E.  wind  very  great,  and  so  hot  that 
in  their  scorching  they  made  no  difiference 
from  flames  of  fire.  The  dusts  that  were 
raised  on  the  shore  went  sometimes  to  one 
place  and  sometimes  to  another,  as  they 
were  driven  and  cast  with  the  winds :  many 
times  we  saw  them  make  three  or  four  ways 
before  they  were  alayed,  or  did  fall  into  the 
sea,  with  the  counter  winds  that  took  them 
from  divers  parts.  This  mystery  and  chance 
among  hills  and  high  grounds  had  not  been 
much,  nor  any  new  thing  to  have  happened, 
but  so  far  from  the  coast  with  the  sea  winds, 
certainly  it  ought  to  be  much  regarded. 
When  these  counter-winds  besran  to  take 
us,  we  were  at  a  port  that  is  called  Xaona ; 
and  going  on  in  this  sort,  now  striking  sail, 
now  hoysing,  sometimes  taking  pastime  at 
that  which  we  saw,  and  other  whiles  dread 
and  fear,  we  went  almost  till  sunset,  when 
we  entered  into  a  port  called  Gualibo,  which 
is  to  say  in  Arabic  the  port  of  trouble." — 
D.  JoAM  D£  Castbo.  Purchos.  1138. 


^^A^%^^^iA^M^^>/\^^^^^%^^ 


[_A  certahie  Fierie  Mountain  of  Weast 

IndiaJ] 

"  A  CERTAINS  fierie  moimtaine  of  Weast 
India  hath  farre  more  friendly  censurers, 
and  historiographers  than  our  Hecla,  who 
make  not  an  infemall  gulfe  therof.  The 
history  of  which  mountain  (because  it  is 
short  and  sweets)  I  will  set  downe,  being 
written  by  Hieronimus  Benzo,  an  Italian,  in 
his  History  of  the  Xew  World,  lib.  2.  These 
be  the  words.  About  thirty-five  miles  dis- 
tant from  Leon  there  is  a  mountame  which 
at  a  great  hole  belcheth  out  such  mightie 
balles  of  flames,  that  in  the  night  they  shme 


farre  and  neare,  above  one  hundred  miles. 
Some  were  of  opinion  that  within  it  was 
molten  gold  ministring  continuall  matter 
and  nourishment  for  the  fire.  Hereupon  a 
certain  Dominican  Frier,  detennining  to 
make  trial  of  the  matter,  caused  a  brasse 
kettle,  and  an  iron  chaine  to  be  made: 
afterward  ascending  to  the  top  of  the  hill 
with  four  other  Spaniards,  he  letteth  downe 
the  chaine  and  the  kettle  one  hundred  and 
forty  elnes  into  the  fomace :  there,  by  ex- 
treme heate  of  the  fire,  the  kettle  and  part 
of  the  chaine  melted.  The  monke  in  a  rage 
ran  back  to  Leon,  and  chid  the  smith,  be- 
cause he  had  made  the  chaine  far  more 
slender  than  himself  had  commanded.  The 
smith  hammers  out  another  of  more  sub- 
stance and  strength  than  the  former.  The 
monke  retumes  to  the  mountaines,  and  lets 
downe  the  chaine  and  the  cauldron :  but 
with  the  Hke  success  that  he  had  before. 
Neither  did  the  caldron  only  vanish  and 
melt  away,  but  also,  upon  the  sudden  there 
came  out  of  the  depth  a  flame  of  fire,  which 
had  almost  consumed  the  frier  and  his  com- 
panions. Then  they  all  returned  so  asto- 
nished that  they  had  small  list  afterward  to 
prosecute  that  attempt.** — Akngbakius  Jo- 
nas, in  HaJdvyt, 


>/s/»^/v»»ww>»^vs/s>w^s/\/^ 


\Hecla  the  Prison  of  unclean  Soub."] 

*'  I  THINKS  it  not  amisse  to  tell  a  merie 
tale,  which  was  the  originall  and  ground  of 
this  hellish  opinion,  that  Hecla  is  the  prison 
of  uncleane  soules :  namely  that  a  ship  of 
certaine  strangers  departing  from  Island, 
under  fiill  saile,  a  most  swift  pace,  going 
directly  on  her  course,  met  with  another 
ship  sailing  against  winde  and  weather  and 
the  force  of  the  temp>est  as  swiftly  as  them- 
selves ;  who,  hailing  them  of  whence  they 
were,  answere  was  given  by  their  gover- 
noure,  De  Biachop  van  Bremen;  being  the 
second  time  asked  whether  they  were  bound, 
he  answered.  Thorn  Hechelfeld  tho^  Hum 
Heckelfeld  tho.  I  am  afieard  lest  the  reader 
at  the  sight  of  these  things  should  call  for 
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a  buon,  for  it  is  Buch  an  abominable  lie, 
that  it  would  make  a  man  cast  hia  gorge  to 
beare  it." — Ibid. 


IThe  Death  of  PiOni  DeBa  V<^'a  Wife.'\ 
I  TaiRK  of  this  last  siege  of  Ormnz  with 
the  more  regret  as  it  proved  fatal  to  the 
happiness  of  Pietbo  dblla  V*jj.b, — the 
excellent  traveller  so  uf\cn  here  referred 
to.  After  a  long  residence  in  Persia  he 
amved  witb  hia  familj  on  the  coast,  think- 
ing to  return  by  way  of  Ormui  to  Europe, 
— he  was  near  enougli  to  hear  the  guns  of 
the  fortress,— and  the  (Kiast  was  so  well 
guarded  that  it  was  impossible  to  efTect  a 
passage.  While  waiting  witli  the  English 
at  Mina  for  passage  in  one  of  their  ships, 
the  pestilential  fever  of  the  country  at- 
tacked all  his  party,  and  killed  his  wife. 
His  account  is  very  affecting.  With  great 
dilEculty  he  succeeded  in  bringing  her  body 
to  Rome. — Quaref  Robert  Southbt. 


[/n  rouratW.] 
"The  hills  near  the  river  Loire  are  ex- 
cavated xaUi  cellan,  wiue  vaults,  cottars, 
and  even  gentlemen's  houseii,  with  the  dilfc- 
rent  offices  hewn  in  the  rook,  and  present- 
ing a  very  singular  spectacle.  "ItJxikafuw 
sketches,"  says  Mb.  Fokbbs,  "  in  this  pie- 
turesque  district,  and  particularly  of  a  villa, 
consisting  <if  three  stories,  each  containing  a 
B  uite  of  four  or  C  ve  I  ar^ic  rooiuB,witlirc(.-e9ses, 
chimney -pieces  and  other  ornaments  cut  in 
the  rock ;  the  front  being  neatly  fittcil  with 
doors  and  glass  windows;  the  asceni.  to 
each  fl'Xir  is  by  a  flight  of  rocky  stops  with- 
out, leading  tii  a  terrace  in  fi-ont  of  the 
apartment:  the  stairs  and  general  face  of 
this  singular  habitation  were  softened  by 
vines,  truned  over  the  windows,  in  Ilaunty 
festoons  of  purple  grapcn,  enriclied  by  the 
autumnal  leaves  nf  crimson,  green  and  gold 
in  endless  variety.  The  wine  vaults  and 
caverns  beneath  the  house  are  of  great  ex- 
tent ;  and  its  rocky  snrfacc  is  covered  with 


vineyards  and  orchards  of  apples,  pears, 
peaches,  almonds,  walnuts,  and  mulberriesi 
which  actually  form  the  roof  of  this  ro- 
mantic villa  and  the  surrounding  cottages." 


{Niieegai  Saitds.'\ 
"  At  Niwegal  Sands  (during  the  winter 
that  King  Henry  the  Second  spent  in  Ire- 
land) as  well  as  in  almost  all  the  otiier  wes- 
tern ports,  a  very  remarkable  circumstance 
occurred.  The  sandy  shores  of  South  Wales 
being  laid  bare  by  the  extraordiuary  vio- 
lence rif  a  storm,  the  surface  of  tlic  earth, 
which  had  been  covered  for  many  ftgcs,  re- 
appearcil,  and  discovered  the  trunks  of  trees 
cut  off,  standing  in  the  very  sea  itself,  the 
strokes  of  the  hatchet  appearing  as  if  mode 
only  yesterday :  the  soil  was  very  black, 
and  tlie  wood  like  cbimy;  by  a  wonderful 
revolution,  the  road  for  ships  became  im- 
passuble,  and  looked  not  like  a  shore,  but 
like  a  grove  cut  down  perhaps  at  the  time 
of  the  deluge,  or  not  long  after,  but  cer- 
tainly iji  very  remote  times  being  by  de- 
grees consumed  and  swallowed  up  fay  the 
violence  and  enci'nachmcnts  of  the  sea. 
During  the  same  tempest  many  sca-Iish 
were  ilriven,  by  the  violence  of  tlic  wind 
and  waves,  upon  dry  land." — IIoare's  Qi- 
raidut,  vol.  I,  p.  217. 


IDreadful  Sltma  of  1 1 96.] 
In  the  year  1 196  there  was  a  dreadful 
storm  of  mortality  over  the  whole  laic  of 
Biitnm  and  the  boi-ders  of  Francij,  so  that 
[finite  number  of  Ihe  common  people  died, 
I  well  OB  of  the  nobility  and  princes.     And 
I  that  tempestuous  year  Atropos  distin- 
guished herself  from  among  her  sisters,  who 
heretofore  were  called   the   Goddesses  of 
Destiny,  by  employing  her  malignant  and 
baneful  powers  against  a  most  illustrious 
prince,  so  that  neither  the  relation  of  Ta- 
citus the  historian,  nor  the  strains  of  Virgil 
the  poet,  could  express  what  lamentation. 
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grief  and  misery  came  upon  the  whole  na- 
tion of  the  Britains,  when  death,  in  that 
accursed  year,  broke  the  course  of  her  des- 
tinies, to  bring  the  Lord  Rhys  ap  Grufiydth 
imder  his  triumphant  dominion :  the  man 
who  was  the  head,  the  shield,  the  strength 
of  the  south,  and  of  all  Wales ;  the  hope 
and  defence  of  all  the  tribes  of  the  Britiiins ; 
descended  of  a  most  illustrious  line  of  kings ; 
conspicuous  for  his  extensive  alliance ;  the 
powers  of  whose  mind  were  characteristic 
of  his  descent.     A  counseller  in  his  court, 
a  soldier  in  the  field ;  the  safeguard  of  his 
subjects;  a  combatant  on  the  ramparts ;  the 
nerve  of  war;  the  disposer  of  the  battle ;  the 
vanquisher  of  multitudes,  who,  like  a  mad- 
dened boar  rushing  onward,  would  vent  his 
fury  on  his  foes.     Fallen  is  the  glory  of  the 
conflicts!   the  shield  of  his   knights,   the 
protection  of  his  country,  the  splendour  of 
arms,  the  arm  of  power,  the  hand  of  libe- 
rality, the  eye  of  discrimination,  the  mirror 
of  virtue,  the  summit  of  magnanimity,  the 
soul  of  energy !  Achilles  in  hardiness,  Nes- 
tor in  humanity,  Tydeus  in  valour,  Sampson 
in  strength.  Hector  in  prudence,  Hercules 
in  heroism,  Paris  in  comeliness,  Ulysses  in 
speech,  Solomon  in  wisdom,  Ajax  in  thought, 
the  foundation  of  all  excellence." — Hoare*s 
Oiraldus. 


^^^^■^'K^^^h^^kA/^^^h/^^^^^^ 


\_Babyloman  Fish-eaters,'] 

'*  The  Babylonians  have  three  tribes 
among  them  who  eat  nothing  but  fish ;  which 
they  order  .in  this  manner.  When  they 
have  taken  and  dried  the  fish  in  the  sun, 
they  throw  them  into  a  mortar ;  and  aflter 
having  reduced  the  whole  substance  to  a 
kind  of  meal,  they  cleanse  it  through  a  linen 
search,  making  it  up  into  cakes  as  they  have 
occasion,  and  baking  it  as  bread." — Hero- 
dotus. Clio,  c  200. 


^A^^AAA^A^^^^^^^^^^VS* 


[^Longevity  of  the  Arabs,'] 

"  The  Arabs  are  long  lived.  It  is  com- 
mon for  them  to  exceed  a  century,  and  at 
an  age,"  D*Abvieux  says,  "  when  in  other 


places  men  are  decrepid  and  afflicted  with 
the  maladies  of  decaying  nature,  they  are 
as  hale  and  as  vigorous  as  we  are  at  thirty.** 
— T.  4,  p.  29. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^w^^^v^ 


[Northern  Signs  of  Spring  and  Summer.] 

Some  general  signs  of  Spring  and  Sum- 
mer at  Uleaborg,  according  to  twenty-four 
years'  observation,  by  J.  Juuir. 

About 
March  5.    The  melting  ice  and  snow  begin 

to  trickle  from  the  roofs  of  the 

houses. 
April  1.     The  snow  bunting  (Emberiza  ni- 
valis) appears. 
April  25.  The  wild  geese  and  the  birds  of 

the  lakes  arrive. 

The  papilio  urtiese  makes  its  ap- 
pearance. 

The  lark  (alauda  arvensis)  sings. 

The  fields  are  bare,  i.  e.  free  from 

snow. 
May  5.      The    white    wagtail    (motacilla 

alba)  shows  itself. 

The  wheatear  or  white  tail  (mo- 

tacillo  senanthe.) 
May  15,  20.  The  rivers  open  and  the  ice 

melted. 

A  beginning  may  be  made  of 

planting  in  the  kitchen  gardens. 
May  25.     The    martin    (hirundo    urbica) 

comes. 

The  cuckoo   (cuculus   canorus) 

calls. 

The  spring  com  is  out. 
May  30.     Marsh  marigold  (caltha  palustris) 

flowers. 

Trees,  for  instance  the  birch  (be- 

tula  alba)  put  forth  their  leaves. 
June  12.    Summer's  warmth  of  12  degrees 

above  o. 
Aug.  10.    Night  frosts  begin. 
Aug.  20.    Harvest   begins.     Winter   Rye 

(secalo)  is  sown. 
Sept.  25.   The  birch  sheds  its  leaves. 
Nov.  20.    The  ice  bears :  the  ground  is  co- 
vered with  snow.         Acbebi. 
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[Incitnlixatuni  o/ttie  Laphnder.'] 
"Thb  lake  was  surrounded  with  little 
hilb  covered  with  ran-deer  moss,  inter* 
spersed  with  woods  of  birch  and  £r.  We 
were  every  where  presented  with  the  con- 
trasted view  described  before,  which  acted 
so  forcibly  upon  our  imagination,  that  we 
could  not  but  fancy  ourselves  upon  some 
enchanted  island.  When  wo  looked  round 
us,  we  discovered  nothing  that  resembled 
any  country  we  had  hitherto  seen,  and  we 
seemed  h>  be  transported  into  anew  world. 
The  sun,  which  shone  upon  ua,  never  sunk 
below  our  horizon ;  and  we  beheld  almost 
no  colour  but  white  intermixed  with  green. 
These  objects,  joined  to  the  habitation  of 
the  fishermen,  the  novelty  of  the  flowers 
which  ornamented  the  isle,  that  of  the  birds 
which  made  the  woods  resound  witb  their 
notes,  all  contributed  to  astonish  our  senses, 
that  had  not  anticipated  such  extraordinary 
scenes.  Oar  tent,  when  set  up,  appeared 
to  be  the  palace  of  the  island,  and  was  as 
strikingly  superior  to  the  hut  of  the  Lap- 
landers, as  the  residence  of  sovereign  princes 
to  the  dwellings  of  their  subjects.  We  got 
into  our  boat  on  piupose  to  take  a  survey 
of  our  situation  from  the  take,  and 
pleased  ourselves  with  the  contemplai 
of  the  magnificent  appearance  of  our  new 
kingdom.  The  inside  of  our  tent  was 
petted  with  birch-leaves  strewed  over  the 
moss,  which  afforded  a  delicious  perfume. 
Our  fishermen  seemed  snrprised  at  the 
splendour  of  our  mansion,  and  for  the  first 
tjme  had  a  pattern  of  luxury  exhibited  be- 
fore them  of  which  they  had  conceived  no 
idea," — Ibid. 


tree.  These  presented  a  scenery  of  land- 
scape which,  far  from  having  a  wild  and 
harsh  appearance,  was  such  as  might  be- 
,  a  gentler  climate.  Those  lakes  in- 
spired ns  with  an  inclination  for  bathing : 
their  waters  were  clear  as  crystal,  and  their 
edges  formed  of  the  softest  sand,  which 
sloped  by  deforces  into  a  greater  and  greater 
depth."— Ibid. 


[TAe  River  AUm.'] 
"  Thk  river  of  Allen  we  found  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  we  had  yet  viewed  in  the 
course  of  our  travels.  It  is  at  its  com- 
mencement a  continued  succession  of  lakes 
of  different  size  and  shapes,  and  interspersed 
with  islets  that  are  covered  with  the  birch- 


[_Bag  Iran  Ore  of  the  Auatoampeet  P<md.'] 
"  Ii»  the  town  of  Middteborough,  thirty- 
eight  miles  from  Boston,  we  stopped  a  few 
moments  on  the  banks  of  Aasawampset 
pond,  a  lake  six  miles  in  length  and  three 
in  breadth,  whose  deep  coves,  and  bold  and 
extensive  promontories,  present  many  beau- 
tiful scenes,  agreeably  diversified  by  wild- 
ness  and  cultivation.  It  is  very  shallow 
and  its  bottom  consists  of  bog  iron  ore, 
which  has  been  an  article  of  commerce  ever 
since  its  discovery  in  1747.  The  lake  is 
owned  in  seventy  undivided  shares  by  the 
assignees  of  the  original  settlers  of  the  town. 
Any  person  may  dig  the  ore,  which  is  sold 
on  the  banks  of  the  lake  at  from  four  to 
seven  dollars  per  ton,  according  to  its  qua- 
lity. The  purchaser  pays  the  fiirther  sum 
of  one  dollar  per  ton  to  the  proprietors, 
and  the  ore  is  then  smelted,  and  cast 
hollow  ware  in  this  and  the  neighbouring 
towns.  The  quantity  now  dug  here  is  much 
less  than  formerly,  hardly  exceeding 
hundred  tons  a-year.  We  rode  two  miles 
along  the  western  bank  of  this  lake,  and 
before  we  quitted  it,  saw  on  our  right  Long 
Pond,  which  in  one  place  i^roaches  so 
near  it  as  to  leave  only  a  passage  for  the 
road  between  them. 

"  On  Assawampset  was  committed  the 
murder  of  Sanaaman ;  the  immediate  occa- 
sion of  the  war  between  our  ancestors  and 
King  Philip,  professedly  a  war  of  extermi- 
nation, b  which  the  two  parties,  struggling 
for  existence,  ^splayed  a  foresight  and  sa- 
gacity in  planning  their  military  enterprises, 
and  a  rapidity,  fearlessness,  and  "jiSMte^*^ 


ranee  in  executing  them  which  render  that 
age  one  of  the  most  interesting  periods  of 
our  history ;  though  the  occasional  acts  of 
perfidy  and  atrocity  committed  on  both 
sides  make  it  one  of  the  least  honourable.** 
— North  American  Review,  vol.  5,  p.  313. 


^AA/^^^M^^^^WN^^M^^A^ 


IBarharity  of  the  Indians  of  Cinaloa.'] 

'*  SoMB  of  the  Indians  in  Cinaloa  had  a 
most  barbarous  dexterity  in  decapitating 
their  enemies,  they  dislocated  the  neck  with 
a  twist,  and  if  they  had  no  knife  to  cut 
with,  the  thumb  naU  was  cultivated  to  serve 
as  an  instrument  for  cutting  throats! — lo 
hazen  con  grande  facilidad  y  destreza^  tor- 
ciendola,  y  desencaxando  el  kuesgo  del  celebro, 
la  ironchan ;  y  si  o  no  tienen  cuchiUo  para 
cortar  la  came.  O  lo  hazen  con  la  una  del 
pulgar,  que  traen  muy  crecida.** — ^P.  Amd&es 
Perez  de  Ribas,  1.  2,  c.  16,  p.  76. 


%«^^^^^^^^NA^#«^i^A^^^«^^ 


{^Indian  Tattooing.'] 

**  Theib  success  in  war  is  readily  known 
by  the  blue  marks  upon  their  breasts  and 
arms,  which  are  as  legible  to  the  Indians  as 
letters  are  to  Europeans. 

"  The  manner  in  which  these  hierogly- 
phics are  made,  is  by  breaking  the  skin 
with  the  teeth  of  fish,  or  sharpened  flints, 
dipped  in  a  kind  of  ink  made  of  the  pitch 
pine.'* — Cabv^b,  p.  337. 


IDreadful  Storm  .Q 

*^A  8TOBM  more  tremendous  than  any 
I  had  ever  witnessed  suddenly  broke  upon 
us  from  the  north-west  and  continued  with 
unabated  fury  for  several  days.  In  former 
voyages  I  had  never  beheld  any  thing  so 
dreadful.  The  raging  billows  seemed  more 
like  moving  moimtains  of  a  black  metallic 
substance  than  an  imdulating  fluid;  while 
the  sky,  hard,  dark,  and  dismal,  was  with- 
out a  cloud." — Fobbes,  vol.  4,  p.  256. 


lOtaheilan  Funeral  Prayer.'] 

At  a  funeral  which  Capt.  Yancouveb 
witnessed  in  Otaheite,  Mowreoj  who  per- 
formed the  office  of  chief  priest,  made  a 
long  prayer.  ^*  This  prayer  seemed,  at  in- 
tervals, like  an  expostulation  with  the  Di- 
vinity, by  adverting  to  the  dififerent  pro- 
ductions of  the  island  remaining,  and  still 
flourishing  in  the  greatest  plenty,  and  yet 
Matooara  Mahow  was  sufiered  to  die.** 


ISkiU  of  the  Hottentot  in  Pottery.] 

The  potter's  art  is  one  of  the  earliest 
which  savages  acquire,  and  the  first  which 
is  brought  to  perfection  among  nations  in 
a  state  of  improvement.  Later  writers  make 
no  mention  of  the  skill  which  the  Hottentots 
formerly  possessed  in  this  ai*t ; — and  which 
has  probably  been  lost  among  them.  —  R. 

SOUTHET. 


^^^^^^^v^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^* 


^The  Kalmuck  Dread  of  Fire  Arms.] 

*^  The  Kalmucks  stand  in  great  awe  of 
fire-arms,  because  a  bullet  will  break  the 
pantzer — the  iron  net  work  which  covers 
their  head  and  body, — ^and  generally  carries 
some  broken  pieces  into  the  wound." — P. 
H.  Bbuce. 


^^V^^/S/\/V^^^A^^h^/S/\^V^^.«^ 


[  Water  HoUows  formed  by  the  Falls  of  the 
River  Lidda.] 

*'  The  small  river  of  Lidda,  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Shangalla,  falling  from  a  high 
precipice,  when  swelled  with  the  winter 
rains,  hollows  out  deep  and  large  reservoirs 
below,  which  it  leaves  full  of  water  when 
the  rains  cease,  so  that  the  people  are  well 
supplied  with  water.** — Ibid. 


WMW^V^^^^^W^NMMMMAMMM 


[Gorefc/wt,  or,  the  Straits  of  Burial.] 

**  Oardefui  has  no  signification  in  any 
language ;  but  in  that  of  the  country  where 
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Roiuard  motet  Vemu  toy  in  her  Lamtnt 

for  Adonit, 

"  Jb  Buia  maintenant  TeutVe,  et  porter  jc 

N7  des  bagues  aiuc  doigts  n;  Tor  en  mes 

chevctuc ; 
Et  b!  veux  poor  jam^  (taut  la  donleiir  me 

tue) 
Que  la  mere  d' Amour  de  noir  goit  revestue : 
Je  veiu  que  mon  Ceston  soit  Hcoustr^  de 


Et  que  plus  je  ne  port*  e 
roir."— T.  4.  p.  39. 


la  main  de  m 


[Graoi,  or,  Oreal, — Meamng  o/."} 
Omal  or  great  in  the  Langve  Aomane 


IKitig  Lolk.'] 
Thb  descent  of  King  Loth  of  Orcanie 
from  PerroD,  one  of  the  companions  of  Jo- 
seph of  Arimathea,  ia  gireit  in  S.  Gkbau^ 
pt.  1,  ff.  115. 


IKing  LoOi'm  Ckildren.] 
"  Si  eut  la  femme  au  Roj  Loth  quatre 
enfans,  cest  assavoir  Gauvaln,  A^raTain, 
Gaheret,  Gaberiet,  ces  quatre  cnfans  furent 
fill  an  R07  Loth :  ataii  sa  femme  en  eut  en- 
core img  qui  fut  nomme  Mordrec,  et  len- 
gendra  le  Roy  Artus  aLc^res,  quant  il  esto;rt 
jeune  escujer  et  quil  estoit  encores  avec 
SOD  pere  Arthor  qui  le  mnirrissoit,  car  qui 
la  verity  en  sganroit  ou  cu^dcroit  que  leu- 


■  See  Nahe>'>  GUmani  iar.  Gh*jl  or  Gn«vLE, 
and  Sanohaal  or  Saiht-Greai-  It  is  dcKribed 
in  the  Romance  oeil  quoted  as  "  L'ticuillt  on  It 
Fitx  <FiI*)  Duu  awit  mmgw''— J.  W.  W. 


font  Itfordrecb  seroit  fits  au  Roy  Loth  a 
me  les  aultres," — Ubbuh,  1,  ff.  92. 

The  Btorj  is  not  to  Arthur's  credit, — but 
he  knew  not  his  own  parentage  at  the  time, 
and  therefore  the  incest  was  committed  ig- 
norautly,  and  the  adultery  was  innoceni 
the  lady's  part,  for  she  thought  Arthor  had 
been  her  husband. 


IKing  Arthur'i  Hall.'] 
K.  Abthuk's  hall.  "  Bien  jonchee  esloit 
de  pbuieurs  torlet  el  vumieres  de  boiaiet 
kerbei  et  flevra  qui  readoieal  leant  aae  grarU 
ondeur  oinsi  conmie  haane."  —  Saihct 
Gbbux,  p.  %  S.  128. 


[The  Wathing  of  the  Knight.] 
"Abobc  le  Tarlet  print  le  cheval  de 
GauTun  et  le  mens  a  testable,  et  mes: ' 
GauTsin  et  la  dame  sen  vont  au  chasteau 
en  la  salle,  et  la  dame  le  fut  desarmer,  el 
luy  fait  apporter  de  leaue  pour  larer  Bes 
mains  et  ea  face,  car  11  estoit  moult  i 
pour  le  haulbert  que  il  avoit  long  temps 
porte."— Ibid.  p.  2,  ff.  132, 


\_Creaim-e  Comfort  previout  to  the  Fight.'} 
"  Ls  lendemaln  apres  la  messe  ouye,  print 

et  mengea  troys  souppes  en  vin, — puis  s'l 

me  de  toutes  pieces."— Ibid.  2,  ff.  133. 
Sir   Gavain  before    he   undertakes  the 

cause  of  Sir  Perceval's  mother  for  the  Vaubt 

de  Eamelot. 


[OorgeoKi  Banner.] 
"  Adohc  Tint  le  Roy  Ban  de  Benoic 
quil  il  tardoit  moult  qu'il  nest«it  ja  a  I'm 
semblee.  Si  tenoit  lenseigne  de  son  senes 
chal  a  one  couronne  dor  et  dazur,  et  bendes 
de  traTers  a  lytea  jannes  comme  fleur  de 
cipre,  et  arolt  seize  langues  qui  luy  batoyent 
jusques  aux  poings." — Mkblir,  voL  l,ff.  Sj. 
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Amd  again  "  Lors  vint  le  Roj  Boors  a 
tout  la  grant  enseigne  paumoyant,  dont  le 
champ  estoit  pres  a  menues  bendes  de  or 
froye  de  belie  fait  si  delie  comme  homme 
vivant  le  eust  sceu  faire,  a  cinq  longues 
langues.** — ^Ibid. 


iMAM^AMA«^V^^MM^^^«^M\ 


IKfughdy  DressJ] 

Whew  PfiBCEVAJL  is  entertained  by  the 
old  knight  who  instructs  him  in  the  use  of 
arms,  the  good  knight  makes  him  lay  aside 
the  hempen  shirt  and  leathern  suit  in  which 
his  mother  had  drest  him.  ^*  Puisjist  ap^ 
porter  chemises  fines,  hraies  de  mesmes,  et 
chausser  de  drop  taint  en  bresil  et  escarJate, 
et  robbe  de  soie  de  couUettr  inde,  la  quelle  eS' 
toit  suhtillement  faicte  et  richement  brodSe.''* 

— ffi  10.      PSBCEYAI.  LE  GaIXOTS. 


^^^■^^fW^^^^^^^^^k^^^^V^^v 


[^Exquisite  BeautyJ] 

— '*  La  pucelle  estoit  si  formellement 
belle,  que  Dieu  ne  nature  ny  avoit  rien  de- 
laisse  quelle  ne  fust  en  tout  accomplie.  Pre- 
mierement  les  cheveulx  scmbloient  mieulx 
estre  de  fin  or  que  de  poil,  tant  estoient 
luysans  et  bien  colorez.  Le  fronc  avoit 
hault  et  plain  comme  s*il  fust  faict  de  fine 
yvoire,  Sourcilz  brunetz  assez  menus.  Les 
yeulx  vers  et  rians  en  la  teste  avoit;  ne 
trop  grans  ne  trop  petis.  Le  nez  droit  et 
estendu.  Les  joues  blanches  taintes  de  ron- 
geur proporcionn^e.  Que  vous  diray  je ; 
tant  fut  de  grant  beaulte  souverainement 
remplie,  que  je  ne  croy  pas  que  Dieu  en  ait 
depuis  forme  une  pareiUe." — Ibid.  ff.  11. 


^^k^^^^^^^^^^W^^^^V^^^^^^ 


IKnigMy  Collation.^ 

*'  Cepshdant  fist  la  collation  apportcr  de 
confitures  et  espiceries,  comme  figues,  et 
dactes,  confites,  noyz,  muscades,  girofile  et 
grenades  en  dragee,  electuaire  doulx  de  gin- 
gembre  alexandrin.  Et  tant  d*aultres  cho- 
ses  confites  que  nen  ay  sceu  le  nombre  re- 


tenir.  Apres  fiirent  les  vins  apportcz  de 
tant  de  diverse  sorte  que  je  ne  lay  peu  re- 
tenir.  Et  en  la  fin  fut  lypocras  tant  claret 
que  blanc  apporte.** — Ibid.  fif.  19. 


»»MMMMN^^^^^^^^^^N^>^^^>^^» 


[Deserted  Casdes  the  Haunt  of  Assassins.'] 

^'  Li  due  Cavalieri  fecero  spianare  il  cas- 
tello  et  torretta,  ne  si  partirono  di  la  per 
insino  chel  videro  desolate  sino  k  fonda- 
menti,  si  che  non  vi  potesse  restare  memo- 
ria,  il  che  parve  loro  il  dovere  di  fare,  per6 
che  castelU  edificati  ne  deserti  et  asprezzi 
de  monti,  non  servono  ad  altro  che  k  ricetto 
d*assassini;  onde  il  signore  Dio  viene  ad 
essere  sommamente  ofieso,  et  rei  huomini 
ad  essere  salvi.** — J  Dub  Tbistani,  ff.  80. 


VM»^<^»^^^^»»^^^^^»^^<W^ 


lUie  fabulous  Story  ofK,  Arthur  re/erred 
to  as  true  History  J] 

Im  '*  the  very  Beggar*8  Petition  against 
Popery,  wherein  they  lamentably  complain 
to  K.  Henry  VTU.  of  the  Clergy,"  speaking 
of  the  money  which  the  Friars,  Pardoners, 
and  Somners  obtained,  it  is  said — "  the 
noble  King  Arthur  had  never  been  able  to 
have  carried  his  army  to  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  to  resist  the  coming  down  of 
Lucius  the  Emperor,  if  such  yearly  exac- 
tions had  been  taken  of  his  people.** — The 
story  is  referred  to  as  true  history. 


^^^^^^^^^^M^^^^^^^w^^^ 


[Splendour  of  a  Norms  HomoS] 

'*  The  Spanish  minister,  Eusenada,  a  man 
without  a  foot  of  land,  and  not  allied  to  any 
one  that  had,  wore  about  his  person  on 
every  gala  day  jewels  nearly  to  the  amount 
of  £100,000.'*— Walpolb  Papers.  MSS. 


^AA^^kA^^^^^^^Sr^^^^^^^^ta 


[Robin  Hood's  BotOe.] 

Mb.  Ratxeb  of  Covent  Garden  theatre 
has  become  the  purchaser,  at  a  sale  at  St. 
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Anne's  Well  in  Torkshire,  of  a  leathern 
bottle  holding  three  pinU,  which  has  been 
time  out  of  mind  exhibited  at  the  Inn  there, 
as  haTing  belonged  to  Robb  Hood. — JViw. 
12,  1826. 


[n*  Woman  of  Bedlam'*  Epigram  on 

Madaiii  Booh.'] 
Upok  hearing  of  Madan'g  book,  a  woman 
in  Bedlam  ia  sud  to  have  spoken  this  epi- 
gram. 

*'  If  John  marry  Marj,  and  Marj  alone. 
It  is  a  good  match  between  Mar;  and  John : 
But  if  John  marry  more  wires,  what  blows 

and  what  scratches  I 
'Tis  no  longer  a  match,  but  a  bundle  of 
matches." 


[A  Greyhmad's  "Jaque," — WJiat*'} 
CoT«RAVB  speaks  ottt"jaqae  or  jack  for 
the  body  of  an  Irish  greyhoond,  &c.  made 
commonly  of  a  wild  boar's  tanned  skin,  and 
put  on  him  when  he  is  to  cope  with  that 
violent  beast." 


"  S&TOiB ;  Bardouk^  diz ;  charbon  deux 
drachmes;  soufre  une  drachme  et  demie. 
Pilez-le  bien  et  remplissez-en  precisement 
le  tiers  du  canon.  Failes  faire  un  refouloir 
de  bois  chez  le  loumeur,  soiyant  le  calibre 
de  rembouchure  du  canon,  et  introduisez-lc 
arec  force.  Vous  y  mettrez  ensuite  le  bou- 
let  ou  la  fl^he  (incendiaire)  et  toub  met- 
trez le  feu  il  la  pondre  contenue  dans  la 
chambre  du  canon.  U  doit  ctre  perform  Ik 
la  profondeur  de  la  lumi^e,  car  s'il  £toic 
perform  plus  has,  ce  seroit  un  ddfaut ;  et 

■  Bardouk  is  suppoaed  to  be  a  corniption  for 

probsbie,  some  mistake  or  omisaioD  of  the  word 
which  ibould  deiignate  nitre. 


malfaenr  alors  k  celui  qui  tire." — Ftadgm- 
ben  det  Orientt,  vol.  1,  p.  24S. 


[On  a  Ltadtn  Bullet.] 
"  Whbh  I  look  OD  a  leaden  bullet,  therein 
I  can  read  both  God's  mercy,  and  man's 
malice :  God's  mercy,  whose  providence 
foreseeing  that  men  of  lead  would  make  in- 
struments of  cruelty,  did  give  that  metal  a 
mediciool  virtue:  as  ithurtsso  it  also  heals; 
and  a  bullet  sent  in  by  man's  hatred  into  a 
fleshly  and  no  vital  part,  will  with  ordinary 
care  and  curing,  out  of  a  natural  charity 
work  its  own  way  out.  But  oh  I  how  de- 
vilish were  those  men,  who  to  frustrate  and 
defect  hia  goodness,  and  to  countermand 
the  healing  power  of  lead,  first  found  the 
champing  and  impoisoning  of  bullets !  Fools 
who  account  themselves  honoured  with  the 
shameful  title  of  being  the  inventors  of  evil 
things,  endeavouring  to  ont-infinite  God's 
kindness  nith  their  cruelty."  —  Fdlleb's 
Good  ThougAtt. 


[^Eiiaetnuitt  <^ain$t  Ike  Frogtiotticatort  of 

Elixabetk't  Dayi.] 
A  STATCTx  of  the  5  Elisabelii  seta  forth, 
it  had  been  the  practice  of  some  malcon- 
tents, to  prognosticate  fortunes  and  events 
from  colours,  and  changes,  and  crests,  be- 
longing to  persons  of  quality ;  and  that  this 
conjectural  presumption  had  made  bold 
with  the  Queen  herself.  The  penalty  of 
doing  this  with  an  intention  of  raisbg  any 
insurrection  or  public  disturbance,  is  the 
forfeiture  of  ten  pounds,  and  a  year's  im- 
prisonment for  the  first,  and  the  forfeiture 
of  all  goods  and  chattels  for  the  second 
offence. 


[TFoT-mioood  used  at  an  Antidote  agairut 
Fleas.] 
'  Whilb  wormwood  hath  seed,  get  a  hand- 
full  or  twain 


To  save  against  March  to  make  flea  to  re- 
frain. 

Where  chambers  is  swecped,  and  wormwood 
is  strown,* 

No  flea  for  his  life  dare  abide  to  be  known.** 

TUSSEB. 


•■N/W/S/^/WS/^W/V^WWt^ 


lA  Black  Ovard.—What  f] 

**  Since  my  Lady's  decay  I  am  degraded 
from  a  cook,  and  I  fear  tJie  devil  himself 
will  entertain  me  but  for  one  of  his  black 
guard, — and  he  shall  be  sure  to  have  his 
roast  burnt." — Thomas  Nabbes.  Micro- 
eosmus? 


MV^^^^W^N^AAA^AAA^^h^^to 


{IniHaJtion  of  the  Boys  of  the  Tonga  Islands 

in  Cruelty.'] 

In  one  of  the  battles  in  the  Tonga  Islands, 
as  described  in  Mb.  Mabineb's  most  inter- 
esting book,  the  wounded  "  were  stuck  with 
spears,  and  beaten  about  with  clubs  by  boys, 
who  followed  the  expedition  to  be  trained 
to  the  horrors  of  war,  and  who  delighted  in 
the  opportunity  of  gratifying  this  ferocious 
and  cruel  disposition." — ^Vol.  1,  p.  102. 


»%<%/V^VWWV%»\/WN/N/W» 


{^Ring  and  Sarazen,'} 

Fleckno  seems  to  indicate  the  Moorish 
origin  of  these  sports.  At  Rome  he  speaks 
of  ^'  a  solemn  justing,  or  running  at  Ring 
and  Sarazen*^  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
seen  this  word  elsewhere, — ^yet  so  it  must 
have  been  called  in  Italy  at  that  time. — 
Relation  of  Ten  Years'  Travels,  p.  26. 


^AAA^^k^MAAMMAtf^A^MVW^ 


Beatum  iUum,  qui  nan  vidii  mala  patrue  qua 
parant  duo  genera  hominum,  Jesuita  ro  ^• 
yioy  yivoQ-,  et  ol  iy  role  fifieripoi^  'Ijjot*tri- 
(ovreg  :  habemus  enim  et  nos  Jesuiias.^ — 
Casaubon's  Epist.  p.  880.' 


[Jesuits — not  confined  to  the  Romish  Faith.'] 

"  Amisimus  nuper,  vel  pramisimus  potius 
Bongarsium,  virum  omni  laudatione  majorem. 

1  When  I  was  a  child,  it  was  a  common  thing 
in  Shropshire  to  put  bunches  of  dried  wormwood 
between  the  ticking  and  the  m«it\iewi.— 3  .V4  .\\ . 
'  See  GiFFORD*s  Note.    Be!<  Jo^aot^'a  WorVs, 
roj.  !?,p.  169.^J.W.  W. 


*VN/\<S^\/«M/W\^«WS^/\MM/W^ 


[An  JEnemy^s  Account  of  PameU  the 
QuaherJ] 

Seweix*8  account  of  this  poor  youtii 
bears  with  it  but  too  convincing  marks  of 
truth.  The  case  is  very  diflferently  stated 
by  an  enemy.  ^*  In  Colchester  jail,"  he  says, 
"within  this  last  two  years,  PameU  the 
Quaker  would  needs  fast  forty  days  and 
nights  as  Christ  did :  who  afler  he  had 
fasted  eight  or  nine  days,  suflered  some 
food  to  be  applied  to  him,  but  his  body  by 
fasting  having  lost  its  power  of  reception 
and  concoction  he  died.  And  afler  he  was 
laid  in  his  grave,  a  man-Quaker,  (how  many 
more  than  one  I  cannot  say,)  waited  by  his 
grave  until  the  end  of  three  days,  expecting 
his  resurrection,  but  James  not  rising,  the 
poor  man  ran  mad  upon  it,  and  so  continued 
many  weeks,  but  at  last  got  loose  both  from 
his  madness  s^d  quaking,  through  God*s 
mercy  to  him." — Undebhill^s  Heli  Broke 
Loose,  p.  36. 


[Factious  Affection  to  the  Spaniards  in 
EUzahetKs  Reign.] 

Bubleigh,  in  his  Advice  to  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth, saying  how  greatly  Philip  was  be- 
loved among  all  the  discontented  party  of 
her  subjects,  adds,  "  a  more  lively  proof 
whereof  one  would  never  see  than  in  the 
poor  Don  Antonio,  who  when  he  was  here 
was  as  much  at  mass  as  any  man  living,  yet 
there  did  not  so  much  as  one  papist  in 
England  give  him  any  good  countenance, 
so  factious  an  afi*ection  is  borne  to  the 
Spaniards. 


«« 


\ 
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lEitgliih  Wvmeit  Frenchified.'} 
B.  B.  says  of  the  English  women  thai 
they  vere  of  high  eal«em  in  former  dmea 
among  foreign  nations,  for  the  modeetj  and 
gravitj  of  their  converuation,  but  the  wo- 
men of  his  own  times  were  so  much  ad- 
dicted to  the  light  garb  of  the  French  that 
thej  had  lost  much  of  their  honour  and  re- 
putation among  sober  persona  abroad,  who 
before  admired  them." 


[^Irwention  of  Ounpoictfer.] 
CovKT  RiEvusKi  promises  the  transla- 
tion of  an  Arabic  manuscript  written  about 
the  time  of  St.  Loui»,  and  treating  of  the 
art  of  war,  which  contains  the  composition 
of  gunpowder.  —  Fntuigruben  det  Orients, 
Tol.  1,  p.  189. 


Ir  the  child  should  prove  a  boj,  sud 
Gonzalo  Guatios  of  the  unborn  Mudarra 
Gonzales, — let  him  have  two  nurses. — Cor. 
del  R.  D.  Alohso. 


[Stag»  OM  Coach-dravieTa^ 

"  Sens  for  the  gentleman 
That  bridles  stags,  and  makes  them  draw 
oarochea." 

CAsrwaiaHT's  Lady  Errant. 


[Striking  lQv»lrotion.'\ 
of  the   examples  in   the   Gnarani 
■ "  God  help  UB,  you  see  that 
the  fathers  themselTes  die."  —  P.  175, 


History  of  several  excellent  Women,"  and 
by  an  Epistle  Dedicatory  "  to  the  Ladies 
that  are  religious  and  good-humoured,  both 
in  a  single  and  a  married  state."  In  this 
epistle,  Timothy  says  to  the  ladles,  "  The 
Atheist  that  disheUeves  an  heaven,  nuiy  look 
in  your  /aces,  and  see  a  great  deal  of  it 
there" 

"  She  was  the  daughter  of  an  ainbassa' 
dor,"  he  says,  in  the  sermon,  "  I  mean  the 
Reverend  and  Excellent  Dr.  Samuel  An* 
nealey,  your  late  pastor.  When  we  speak 
of  him,  BO  many  were  his  graces,  and  so 
flourishing  hia  soul,  that  we  open  a  box  of 
ointment  that  yields  a  grateful  smell  and 
perfumes  ua  all." 

Mrs.  Dunton  kept  a  diary  which  "  would 
have  made  a  very  considerable  folio."  It 
was  mostly  written  in  a  short  hand  of  her 
own  invention,  and  at  her  death  she  desired 
that  all  her  papers  might  be  burnt. 


[^Lenelling  Fratermty.'] 
Tkb  extent  to  which  the  levelling  prin- 
ciple was  carried  in  the  French  armies,  is 
shown  by  B  thorough-paced  soldier  of  the 
revolutionary  school,  when  he  describes  his 
own  entrance  into  the  service  as  a  con- 
script. "  Ce  qui  me  turprit  el  m'itonna 
d'abord,  c'est  ce  milange  des  diveries  clas- 
ses de  la  sociiti  qu'  avail  priparl  la  sagetie 
de  la  hi.  La  meme  chatnbrfe  rasiemblail  les 
JUs  da  labourew,  de  I'artitan  el  da  commer- 
funf ;  le  meme  lit  reuniuail  Ufi*  da  noble  c 
celui  du  pUMien.  C'itait  vraitnenl  Id  que 
let  hmnmes  a' etaieTii  jvgis  que  ce  qu'iU  ta- 
laienl."  He  proceeds  to  say,  that  "  nana- 
rode  de  lit"  is  a  sacred  name  among  the  sol- 
diers, "  qu'il  HablU  entre  deux  hommet  lou 
vraie  fratermti  (Tarmes." — Memoires  d'nr 
soldat  fait  prisonnier  &  la  bataille  de  Bay- 
Icn,  t.  1,  p.  8. 


[_3fr».  Ihtnion's  Funeral  Sermon.} 
Mm.  DcBTOF'a  Funeral  Sermon,  by  Ti-  I  {Religions  Darkness  of  Por(««,al-\ 

mothy  Bt^era,  is  awoln  into  a  substantive  I      "  Taa  ie\:\^ttu»  wii  «B»:KrMvft<E»S>sEt 
rolame,  bj  a  Preface  " containing  a  brief  \  ihe  BiyVe  ■wi\  tvnt  Xsm-oA. -^^^^^ 
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of  a  familj  wedded  to  all  the  worst  errors 
of  Popery,  and  whose  subjects  were  on  that 
account  the  most  ignorant,  the  most  cruel 
and  besotted  in  Christendom.  He,  setting 
political  and  momentary  advantages  aside, 
will  rather  rejoice  that  a  more  liberal  sys- 
tem than  the  former  will  soon  be  intro- 
duced into  Portugal.  It  is  undeniable,  that 
whereTcr  the  new  French  influence  has  pre- 
vailed, religioiis  liberty  has  followed  of 
course." — Gospel  Magazine^  Dec.  1807. 


{Jerusalem  —  its  Sanctity, "] 

"  Actions  committed  at  Jerusalem,  whe- 
ther good  or  evil,  go  for  a  thousand  times 
the  amoimt  of  the  same  actions  committed 
in  any  other  place." — Medjibbd-din  Fund" 
gruben  des  Orients^  vol.  2,  p.  130. 


[Mount  Hope  Neck,'] 

Mount  Hope  Neck  was  "  begged  of  the 
King  by  Johny  Crowne,  the  Poet." — Cajl- 
liEHDEB's  Rhode  Island^  p.  79. 


V^%^/>^^^fc^>^<^^/^^^/\^/%^^ 


[Marcus  Antoninus,'] 

*'  Etparum  sanefuit^  quod  tUi  honores  di- 
vinos  omnis  (ttas^  omnis  sexus,  omnis  conditio 
ac  dignitas  dedit,  nisi  quod  etiam  sacrilegus 
judicatus  est^  qui  ejus  imaginem  in  sua  domo 
non  habuit,  qui  perfortunam  vel  potuit  ha- 
here,  vel  dehuit,  Denique  hodieque  in  multis 
domibus  M,  Antonini  statuce  consistunt  inter 
deos  penates;  nee  dejuerunt  homines  qui 
somniis  eum  muUa  pradixisse,  augurantes  fu- 
tura  et  vera,  concinuerunt,  Unde  etiam  tem- 
plum  ei  constituium^  dati  sacerdotes  Antonia* 
ni,  et  sodaleSy  et  flamines^  et  omnia  qua  de 
sacratis  decrevit  antiquitas,^^ — Julius  Capi- 


TOLINUS. 


W^^^^^^^^^^MS<»^^^»^^^^ 


/ 


[Pure  Waters  of  Castaly,] 

**  Whsbb  ever  fountain  or  fresh  current 
flow'd 


Against  the  eastern  ray,  translucent,  pure, 
With  touch  etherial  of  Heaven's  fiery  rod, 


I  drank. 


Samson  Agonistes, 


[BeavHes  of  Nature,] 

"  Aingi  sen  vindrent  parmy  la  maistresse 
rue  qui  estoit  toute  tendue  de  riches  aamt' 
mens^  et  les  ruesjonchSes  de  belle  herbefres- 
che  et  verte  soueffleurant,^ — Mbbijk,  1.  ff. 
173. 


[Easy  Arithmetic,] 

"I  BELIEVE,"  says  Abbuthnot,  "  it  would 
go  near  to  ruin  the  trade  of  the  nation,  were 
the  easy  practice  of  arithmetic  abolished : 
for  example,  were  the  merchants  and  trades- 
men obliged  to  make  use  of  no  other  than 
the  Roman  way  of  notation  by  letters,  in- 
stead of  our  present. 


n 


%^^^^*^%^^^^^^>^^^^^0^'^^^^ 


[Cure  for  a  Head-ache,] 

*'  A  violent  head-ache,  which  seems  to 
be  a  common  complaint  at  Potosi,  is  cured 
there  by  putting  the  feet  in  hot  water." — 
Pebakas,  De  sex  Sac,  p.  34. 


%^WWM^^^^«^^^^k^^^^^^^^^« 


[Toum  of  ViUa  Real  in  Cruatemala,] 

''  When  the  town  of  Villa  Real,  in  Gua- 
temala, was  founded  154^,  entregaron  al  At- 
guazil  Mayor  las  prisiones  de  la  carcel,  que 
fueron  cinco  pares  de  grillos,,  y  unas  espasas; 
y  sa  obligo  a  dor  cuenta  deltas  coda  y  quando 
que  se  le  pidiessen^  y  mandaron  al  dicho  Al- 
guazil  Mayor  que  haga  pones  en  la  placa 
defta  villa  una  picota  de  madera.  JE  que 
ponga  en  el  cerro  que  e^a  junto  desta  viBa 
en  la  salida  heusia  la  sierra^  una  Korea  de  ma- 
dera^  en  la  qual  se  executi  lajustieia,'^ — iU- 
ME8AL)  Hist,  de  Guatemala,  p.  267. 
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[Zr<u<y  Btalding  of  MUtitmary  Settlemtnt* 


The  first  misBionary  settlements  were 
soon  built.  Bbmbsai.  says,  "in  tbor  hours  a 
house  is  made,  and  a  whole  Tillage  in  two 
dajfl.  That  of  S.  Domingo  de  Xenacahot, 
en  los  Zacatapeques  de  Guatemala,  was 
built  bj  P.  F.  Benito  de  Villocaiias  in  one 
night,  to  occupy  the  ground  agunst  some 
Spaniards  who  were  coming  to  ouke  an  e»- 
tatieia  there  next  day."  —  Hitl.  tie  Ckia- 
pa  y  Ovatemaia,  p.  508. 


{Taking  Poue»tiim  of  Omana  bg  Turf  and 
Twig.-] 
"  Whbb  1  had  taken  good  view  of  the 
place,"  says HABCoriiT,"8nd found itcom* 
modiout  for  many  purposes,  then,  b  the 
presence  of  Captain  Fisber,  divers  gentle- 
men and  others  of  my  company,  and  of  the 
Indians  also,  I  took  possession  of  the  land, 
by  turf  and  twig,  in  the  behalf  of  our  so- 
vereign lord,  King  James :  I  took  the  said 
possession  of  a  part,  in  the  name  of  the 
whole  continent  of  Guiana,  lying  between 
the  rivers  Amarons  and  Oroonoko,  not  be- 
ing actually  possessed  or  inhabited  by  any 
other  Christian  prince  or  state."  —  Han- 
covbt's  Voyage,  Harl.  Mii.  p.  196. 


ITobaeeo.'} 
"  Thk  tobacco  that  was  brought  into  this 
kingdom  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1610,  was 
at  the  least  worth  sixty  thousand  pounds ; 
and  since  that  time  the  store  that  yearly 
hath  come  in,  was  little  less."— Ibid.  vol.  3, 
p.  193. 

[JVr.  Surgh't  Utopian  Somanee.'] 
Uk.  Bosoh,  the  political  writer,  pub- 
lished, in  1760,  a  kind  of  Utopian  romance, 
entituled  "  An  Account  of  the  First  Settle- 
ment, Laws,  Form  of  Government,  and  Po- 
lice, of  the  Cessares,  a  People  of  South 


America,  in  Nine  Letters,  from  Mr.  Van- 
der  Neck,  one  of  the  Senators  of  the  Na- 
tion,  to  his  Friend  in  Holland.  With  Notes 
by  the  Editor.  8vo." 


Prinet  Arthur. 
"  Of  which  name,"  says  HAi.L,"£ngliah- 
men  no  more  rejoiced,  than  outward  na- 
tions and  foreign  princes  trymbled  and 
quaked,  so  much  was  that  name  to  all  na- 
tions terrible  and  formidable." — P.  428. 


{Lord  Baeon't  DicUm  of  King  Arthur's 
Acts.] 

This  first  son,  "the  King,  (in  honour  of 
the  British  race,  of  which  himself  was,) 
named  Arthur,  according  to  the  name  of 
that  ancient  worthy.  King  of  the  Brituns, 
in  whose  acts,"  says  Bacoti,  "  there  a  truth 
enough  to  make  him  famous,  besides  that 
which  is  fabulous," 


[ffeJrw  MSS.  of  the  HiOory  of  Khg 
Arthur  in  the  Vatican.} 

So  generally  popular  were  the  romances 
of  the  Bound  Table,  that  a  history  of  King 
Arthur,  translated  from  the  Spanish  into 
Hebrew,  exists  among  the  manuscripts  in 
the  Vatican. — Bkstoi.*cci,  vol.  1,  p.  431. 


{Origin  of  the  Word  "  Sir,"  and  itt  wide 
Ute.] 

Pafmheim  has  this  curious  note  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  the  word  "  Sir,"  and 
its  wide  use. 

"  Mirui  ett  phtrium  diverfitnmoninupu 
idiomatum  canaentut  in  uinrpatioTie  ht^ 
particvla  honorabilix  Ser,  tignificanlii  domi- 
num,  thb  led  quadam  varittatt.  Sara  He- 
hreit  Dominam  lonoi,  ul  notvm  ex  Scriptu- 
ri*.     Serapis,  jEgyptiorum  <fe^i«^  «k  dw*™  \ 
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qwui  Dominus  Apis.  Arabet  Ismaelita  a 
ptutoritia  cita  pro/euione  Sarracenos  diei 
te  ooluerunt,  gvati  DominOB  ovium ;  etto 
imperitim  quidam  a  Sara  Abraha  axore 
traetum  nomen  veliitt,  em  ex  oppmito  el  per 
contemptum  Agarenorum  appellationem  ob- 
jiciunl.  SfotchU,  tutu  magTOU  diu  tive 
Domimu  Czar  dkitw.  Tenbmtt  vera,  cum 
quSnu  cotrtmmtet  radke*  plurimai  retiMnl 
LoHgobardi,  idem  Ser  uiurpant,  ut  notum  eti 
Belgis,  ex  antiquie  nobilitatis  Dominibug 
Ser-sanders,  Ser-jacobp,  &c.  frotm  Sire 
et  cum  addilo  Measire  ;  hoc  *uu  carionilnu 
et  Clericu,  irturf  soli  Regi  nunc  per  exceUen- 
tiam  lribueiai>."  —  Acta.  Sanctorum,  April, 
t.  3,  p.  922. 


[Irtcreate  of  Cattle  in  the  FalUatid  Islands.'] 

"  Ths  Spaniards  carried  a  few  head  of 

cattle  to  tbe  Falkland  Islands.  In  the  year 

17S0  thej  bad  increased  to  eight  hundred, 
and  in  1795,  when  Azara  wrote  his  account 
of  the  quadrupeds,  there  were  more  than 
six  thousan<l.  In  these  miserable  islands, 
where  the  cattli-  were  left  wholly  to  them- 
selves, being  neither  sheltered  nor  foddered, 
they  learnt  to  clear  away  the  snow,  and  get 
at  the  herbage  beneath  it." — Azaba,  Qua- 
drupedet,  t.  3,  p.  359. 


[7^  Ta&ing  Robin  Red-brea»t.'\ 
"Dr.  Ph(enix  caused  a  robin  red-breast 
which  he  had  in  a  cage,  to  be  brought  into 
the  dining-room,  where  it  entertained  us, 
whilst  at  dinner,  with  singing  and  talking 
many  pleasant  things,  ns,  'Sweet  lady' — 
'  Is  the  packet  come  ? ' — '  What  news  from 
England  F'  and  several  such  expressions, 
which  the  Doctor's  lady  had  taught  it.  The 
smallness  of  this  bird  renders  its  tallcing 
the  more  remarkable  :  and,  perhaps,  ma- 
dam, this  robin  red-brcoet  is  one  of  the 
grealesit  rarities  in  IrdanA,  \?  not  wi  lUe 
whole  world;  and  1  V\\e\e  Bt- Y^umo-X 
thinka  ao,  for,  fts  Bmal\  m  \V\a  \in4  Ka,  N^a 


me  he  would  not  sell  it  for  twenty  gui- 

;  and  I  do  think,  were  it  sold  to  the 

worth  of  its  pleasant  chat,  it  would  yield  ■ 

thousand."  —  JoHH  DuKTon'i  Coiaertebr* 

Ireland,  p.  622. 


ISir  Wiliiam  Temple'i  Opinion  of  Oie  Spa- 
niardi.J 
WRimro,  in  1G69,  to  Lord  Arlington, 
Sn  W11.UIH  TSHPI.B  said,  "  he  ihonld 
neither  increase  nor  lessen  the  faults  of  the 
Spaniards,  which,"  he  adds,  "your  lord- 
ship has  so  much  reason  to  censure  and  re- 
proach :  nor  should  I  be  less  amazed  at 
them,  liut  that  I  look  upon  them  as  the  usual 
distractions  of  weak  and  diseased  bodies. 
'Tis  cei*tain,  they  have  deserved  so  little  of 
us,  that  we  have  no  reason  at  all  to  con- 
cern ourselves  in  their  interests  or  dangers, 
unless  we  find  they  will  have  very  strong 
and  necessary  consequences  upon  our  own ; 
and  in  that  case,  our  growing  angry  with 
thera  will  only  serve  to  hurt  ourselves ;  and 
we  had  better  help  them  to  mend  their 
faults,  than  force  them,  by  despair  or  hard- 
ships, to  iocrcosc  them."  —  Sir  William 
Temtlb's  lVor*i,  Tol.  2,  p.  204. 


{Slate  0/ the  Low  CotoUrie*  n  1670.]  I 
"  The  Constable  is  gone  for  Spiain,  and  I 
left  his  government,  (the  Low  Countries,)  1 
much  as  he  held  it ;  nor  can  I  judge  whe- 
ther it  came  from  his  natural  temper,  or  | 
some  contracted  indispositions,  for  his  health 
has  been  of  late  the  cover  for  it ;  but  theM  ' 
six  or  eight  months  past,  he  has  been  oh- 1 
stinat«  to  hear  nothing  of  business,  return-  j 
ing  all  that  was  offered  by  his  nearest  offi- 
cers with  queire  maiarme  f  '  Do  you  wiai  : 
to  kill  me?  '  and  passing  his  time  with  hit 
virginals,  his  dwarfs,  and  his  gracioBoes."'' 
Ibid.  vol.  2,  p.  224. 
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IFurOer  Character  of  Spain.] 
Thb  Prince  of  Orsiige  said,  in  1676,  of  the 
usage  which  he  had  received  from  Spain, "  It 
hod  gone  ao  far  in  what  concerned  his  per- 
sonal btercBti  with  that  crown,  as  to  make 
him  tell  the  Duke  of  Villa  Hcrmosa,  last 
campaign,  that  he  U>ok  thig  manner  of  treat- 
ment  fi^m  Spain  as  a  great  honour  to  him; 
for  he  was  very  sure,  at  a  time  wherein  the 
least  step  be  should  make  awrj  was  of  so  great 
moment  to  that  crown,  they  would  not  use 
him  so,  if  they  did  not  think  him  a  man  of 
too  much  honour  to  prefer  his  own  resent- 
ments before  the  public  interests  he  was  en- 
gaged in."  And  be  added  upon  it  that  they 
knew  him,  for  he  should  not  do  it  —  Ibid, 
vol.  2,  p.  378. 


IFbjndar  Oroan  at  tke  Execktioti  of  Charlet 

Ae  Firgt.'] 

Phiut  Henkt,  who  saw  the  execution 

of  King  Charles,  used  to  say,  "  that  at  the 
instant  when  the  blow  was  given,  there  was 
such  a  dismal  universal  groan  among  tie 
thousands  of  people  tbat  were  within  sight 
of  it,  (as  it  were  with  one  consent,)  as  he 
never  heard  before;  and  desired  he  might 
uever  hear  the  like  again,  nor  see  such  a 
cause  for  it."  —  Db.  Wobdswoktu's  Ecd. 
Biography,  vol.  S,  p.  144. 


{Want  of  L^laiTig  in  London,  1685.] 
"  Tbsbx  is  wantinga  law  wherein, although 
not  all  England  is  concerned,  yet  a  great 
part  thereof  is,  that,  in  the  capital  city  of 
England,  not  only  all  the  streets  and  lanes 
should  be  kept  clean,  that  all  sorts  of  per- 
sons might  walk  as  commodiouslj  in  winter 
as  in  summer,  which  is  of  late  years  brought 
to  pass  in  that  great  and  populous  city  of 
Paris,  in  France ;  but  also,  as  is  done  in 
that  city  all  the  winter  nights,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  all  the  streets  there  should  be  hanged 
out  so  many  candles  or  lamps,  as  that  all 
so-tg  of  persons  /n  thin  great  trading  city 


might  walk  about  their  business  as  conve- 
niently and  safely  by  night  as  by  day."  — 
England't  Want*,  I6S5.— Scon'a  Someri 
TraeU,  vol.  9,  p.  234. 


[_Coltoa  Clotki  at  a  Defence  again*t  Indian 
Arroitii.} 
Fb.  Fkahcisco  db  Obtboa  says,  in  his 
Aprovacion  to  the  Milicia  de  lot  Indiai,  of 
D.  Bernardo  de  Vargas  Machuca,  that  in 
Mexico  the  Spaniards  travelled  in  large 
parties,  they  and  their  horses  covered  with 
cotton  cloths,  three  fingers  in  thickness,  for 
defence  against  the  arrows  of  the  Chichj- 


[JBefb  to  frighten  the  /ndioBi.] 

"  Bblls  al  the  portral  are  reoommended 

for  (Tightening  the  Indiana,  and  animating 

the  horse."  —  Bbbnabdo  dh  Vabqas  Ma- 

CBUCA,  ifilieia  Indiatia,  ff.  46. 


^Recommendation  of  thort  Sieords^ 
SoHB  Spanish  captains  in  the  Indies  al- 
lowed the  harqucbusaiera  to  go  without 
swords,  the  sword  being  a  great  incum- 
brance when  not  in  use.  Bernardo  de  Var- 
gas censures  this  as  a  perilous  indulgence, 
and  recommends  short  swords.  "  Digo  que 
en  fU  bigar  Ueven  unos  media*  espada*,  al- 
fangete*,  o  cimiiarra*,  mackeUme*,  o  cuchU- 
lo*  largos  de  moitU,  de  tre*  o  quatro  palmoi." 
—Ibid.  ff.  45. 


[i<W¥  Hair  a  Hold  for  tke  Enemg.'] 
"  Thb  long-haired  Indiana  afforded  a 
good  handle  to  the  Spaniards  in  war ;  not 
so  those  who  were  shorn.  Porque  »e  emm- 
*an  qvando  eienen  a  la*  numo*  am  lot  E*pa- 
ttoUs  de  que  lea  hagan  preta  dalio*,  y 
BO  lo  lengan  y  «»teu  en  «i«rti», 
ftie  H  jnudim  <mr 
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IThe  Sayo,  or  Coat  of  Cotton.} 
"  Thb  »a!/o  or  co&t  of  cotlon  wbich  was 
found  the  best  armour  agaiuit  arrows, 
served  also  ai  a  good  bed,  and  kept  the 
wearer  from  feeling  the  dampness  of  the 
ground.  Machaca  recommends  that  it  be 
stuffed  lightly,  and  sajs  five  pounds  of  cot- 
ton are  sufficient,  but  if  the  coat  ia  to  come 
as  low  as  the  knees,  then  it  should  have 
eight.  If  this  were  wetted,  the  cotton  be- 
came close  and  in  lumps,  and  was  eaail; 
pierced."— Ibid.  ff.  43. 


[^Ear-pucet  of  the  Morion  hinder  the  Word 
of  Command^ 
Macbdca  recommends  (ff.  47)  that  the 
morion  should  be  without  ear-pieces,  ton 
orejerai,  as  being  uneaaj  to  the  wearer,  and 
hindering  him  from  hearing  the  word  of 
command  in  action.  But  he  says  they  are 
neceasary  where  slings  are  used. — Ibid. 


ZEzeeu  of  Female*  the  Effect  of  Polygamy.} 
"  On  dil  que  t'ii  g  a  rareti  de  malei,  la 
procreation  ahonde  en  femellei."^{AzAUA. 
Quailrujiedes,  vol.  2,  p.  363.)  If  this  ob- 
servation be  well  founded,  it  tends  to  con- 
firm the  probable  opinion  that  an  excess  of 
females,  where  it  exists  iu  polygamous  na- 
tions, is  the  effect  of  polygamy,  and  not  the 


[Peuucan.] 
"  Thb  provision  called  Femican,  on  which 
the  Chepewyans  and  other  savages  in  the 
N.  of  America  chiefly  subsist  in  their  jour- 
neys, is  thus  prepared.  The  lean  parts  of 
the  flesh  of  larger  animals  are  cut  in  thin 
slices  and  placed  on  a  wooden  grate  over  a 
slow  fire,  or  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  some- 
times to  the  frost  Thus  dried  it  is  pounded 
between  two  stones,  utd  wiU  kw^  eevecal 


years.  If,  however,  it  is  kept  in  large  quan- 
I,  it  is  disposed  to  ferment  in  the  spring, 
when  it  must  be  exposed  to  the  air,  or  it 
soon  decay.  The  fat  is  melted  down 
and  mixed  when  boHbg,  with  the  ponnded 
meat  in  equal  proportions,  then  put  in  bas- 
kets or  bags  for  travelling,  anil  eaten  with- 
out further  preparation.  It  is  a  nutritious 
food.  A  superior  kind  is  made  with  the 
addition  of  marrow  and  dried  berries." — 
Mackehzis,  p.  121. 


{No  Evergreen  Creepert 

"  We  have  no  creeping  plants  in  North 
America  which  preserve  their  verdure  in 
winter,"  says  U.  Sihoh,  "  and  the  effect  of 
the  profusion  of  ivy  in  England  i«  very 
striking." 


lUie  of  the  Faea  in  hiOing  tke  Cobra- Vf- 
dot,  or.  Boa  Conitrietor.} 
RENHEroBT  accounts  in  a  ridiculous  man- 
ner for  the  universal  use  of  the  _^«».  "The 
inhabitants  of  this  country,  even  the  chil- 
dren, never  go  abroad  in  the  country  with- 
out carrying  large  naked  knives,  edged  od 
both  sides,  to  cut  the  snakes  called  Cobn- 
Tendos  (the  Boa  Conefricior)  who  leap  upon 
them  from  the  trees,  twist  round,  and  would 
stifle  them,  if  they  did  not  quickly  cut  them 
in  half.  One  sees  many  persons  with  scan 
upon  their  bodies,  from  the  wounds  which 
they  have  given  themselves  in  thus  cutting 
the  snake  1"—Pt,  2,  ch.  3,  p.  293. 


lUu  ofJDucit  in  Turnip  Fielde.} 
Ma.  CoKB  cleared  a  crt^  of  turnips  fron 
theblackcankerbj  turning  ducks  in.  Th«j 
cleared  afleld  of  thirty-five  acres  completdt 
in  five  days,  marching  at  last  thrcugh  it  os 
the  hunt,  and  eyeing  the  leaves  mi  boti 
sides  with  great  care,  to  devour  every  oai 
they  could  see. — Amtalt  of  AgrieiJhrt. 


I 
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IThe  Turkith  Booza.} 
Thb  Turks  moke  a  liquor  from  barlej 
which  is  called  Booia,  and  which  although 
fenneut«d  is  not  prohibited  like  wine,  "  be- 
cause," Bajs  EvLiA,  "  it  gives  heat  and 
strength  to  the  body  of  Moslem  warriors, 
and  goes  for  hunger.  Excess  in  drinking 
it  briogs  on  gout  and  drops;  ;  and  the  pro- 
verb Bays  that  dogs  are  no  (rieods  to  Boosa 
drinkers;  thereasonof whichis thatBooza 
drinkers  being  liable  to  these  diseases,  al- 
ways carry  a  stick  in  the  band,  which  is  no 
means  of  recommending  themselves  to  the 
favour  of  dogs.  The  Booza  makers  are  a 
very  necessary  corporation  in  a  camp :  they 
are  for  the  most  part  Tatar  Gipsies." 


ISieeet  Sooza  of  the  Turki.'] 
Thb  Turks  have  abo  a  sweet  Booza, 
which  is  much  less  In  request, — there  being 
only  forty  shops  in  Constantinople  where  it 
was  sold,  and  SOO  of  the  other.  I  am  not 
certun  whether  the  sweet  kind  be  what 
Etlia  immediately  describes  as  "  a  kind  of 
white  Booka  made  of  the  growing  millet 
(probably  the  grain  before  it  is  ripe)  which 
resembles  a  jelly.  They  put  it  sometimes 
for  a  trial  inta  a  handkerchief  without  a 
drop  of  it  going  through.  Women  who  are 
with  child  take  it,  that  the  child  may  be- 
come sound  and  stout,  and  when  delivered, 
they  take  it  to  increase  the  milk.  The  sur- 
face of  it  is  covered  with  a  kind  of  cream 
which  g^ves  new  vigour  and  life,  without 
intoxicating,  or  producing  colic,  because 
they  compose  it  of  must  of  Zenedro,  cinna- 
mon, cloves,  ginger,  and  Indian  nuts.  They 
sell  it  in  great  tubs  which  could  contain  a 
man's  body.  I  who  spent  so  much  time  in 
coffee  bouses,  Booz  a  houses,  and  w  in  e  houses, 
can  call  God  to  witness  that  I  never  drank 
any  thing  daring  dl  my  travels  but  this 
sweet  Booza  of  Constantinople  preserved  in 
boxes,  that  of  Egypt  made  of  rice-water, 
and  that  of  Crimea  called  Makssama." 


ITke  SuUan't  Lion  Eetpert.} 
Ths  keepers  who  lead  the  lions  in  pro- 
cession before  the  Grand  Seignior,  are  de- 
scribed by  Etua  as  "  carrying  in  their 
hands  conserves  of  Gazelles'  meat,  seasoned 
with  opium  and  other  spices,  holding  large 
cudgels,  and  leading  each  lion  in  four  iron 
chains  plated  with  gold  or  silver.  If  one 
of  these  lions  enr^ed  is  going  to  assail  the 
spectators,  the  lion-keepers  hold  under  his 
nose  the  confiture  of  Gazelles'  meat  with 
opium,  which  renders  the  beast  tame  and 
quiet,  and  in  that  way  they  keep  and  rule 


[Oirf,  or,  Eagle  PfeBeto.] 
"  Upof  a  rock  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  I 
found  a  large  nest,  very  similar  to  those 
seen  in  King  George's  Sound.  There  were 
in  it  several  masses  resembling  those  which 
contain  the  hair  and  bones  of  mice,  and  are 
di^iorgcd  by  the  owls  in  England  alter  the 
flesh  is  digested.  These  masses  were  larger, 
and  consisted  of  the  hair  of  seals  and  of 
land  animals,  of  the  scaly  feathers  of  pin- 
guins,  and  the  bones  of  birds  and  small 
quadrupeds.  Possibly  the  constructor  of 
the  nest  might  be  an  enormous  owl ;  and  if 
so,  the  cause  of  the  bird  being  never  seen, 
whilst  the  nests  were  not  scarce,  would  be 
from  its  not  going  out  until  dark ;  but  from 
the  very  open  and  exposed  situations  in 
which  the  nests  were  found,  I  should  rather 
judge  it  to  be  of  the  eagle  kind;  and  that 
its  powers  are  such  as  to  render  it  heedless 
of  any  attempts  from  natives  upon  its 
young." — FunDBBB,  voL  1,  p.  81. 


{BaUamic  Oil  o/Kentaehj/  and  Tenetaee.] 
"  Mk.  Eetbbi,  in  relating  his  travels  in 
Kentucky  and  Tenesiee,  described  to  us 
a  remarkable  rock,  which  continually  yields 
a  balsamic  oil.  The  oil,  of  which  he  shewed 
us  a  specimen,  is  exactly  like  balsam  of  sul- 
phur, both  to  the  Bi(E,ht.  aaiwujii..   \i.-™« 
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from  the  bottom  of  a  fountain,  and  covers 
the  surface  of  the  water,  from  wheDce  the 
inhabitants  slcim  it  off.  They  My  it  cures 
the  tooth  ache  immediately,  and  is  an  ex- 
cellent remedy  for  rheumatic  pains." — Dm. 
Coke's  Joarmd.  Methoditt  Mag,  vol.  21, 
p.  450. 


[^  She-Bear  with  Yom^  nerer  kiOed  in 
America.^ 

It  is  said  in  Thomas  Rankin's  Memoirs, 
(a  Methodist  Preacher)  that  no  pterson  in 
America, "  either  white  man  or  Indian,  ever 
killed  a  she-bear  with  young.  They  are 
supposed  to  hide  themselves  in  the  most 
secret  places  till  they  have  brought  forth 
th«r  young." 


ICure  for  Foot-soreneu^^ 
Whhh  Nicholas  Fbbbah  was  walking 
through  Spain  "  one  night  his  hostess  where 
he  lodged,  seeing  he  was  a  young  foot  tra- 
veller, and  that  he  suffered  greatly  from  the 
torment  of  his  feet,  prescribed  to  him  to 
bathe  and  steep  his  feet  for  a  considerable 
time  in  a  bowl  of  sack,  which  she  brought 
for  that  purpose.  This  gave  him  immediate 
ease,  and  enabled  him  to  proceed  comfort- 
ably on  his  journey  the  next  morning,  and 
by  future  applications  prevented  all  future 
inconveniences  of  that  sort." 


[BUhop'i  Advice  to  Pope  Juliui  III.'] 
"  Spain  does  most  religiously  obserre  all 
your  laws  and  constitutions,  does  not  change 
or  innovate  in  any  thing.  And  as  for  that 
nation  you  need  not  be  soliciUius,  for  you 
can  find  but  few  amongst  the  Spaniards 
who  have  not  an  abhorrence  for  the  doctrine 
of  Luther.  But  if  there  are  any  heretics 
among  them,  they  are  such  as  rather  deny 
that  the  Messiah  is  yet  cone,  or  that  men's 
mills  are  immortal,  than  question  the  power 


of  your  Holiness.  But  without  doubt  this 
heresy  of  theirs  seems  to  us  more  sufferable 
than  that  of  Lnther ;  and  the  reason  is  plain ; 
for  these  Marani,  though  they  believe  no- 
thing of  Christ,  or  a  future  state,  are  yet 
wont  to  hold  their  tongues,  or  at  most  laugh 
amongst  themselves,  and  in  the  meantime 
are  not  at  all  wandng  in  their  duty  to  the 
Roman  church."  —  Advice  given  by  aome 
Birhopi  oatmAUd  at  Bonania  to  Pope  Ja- 
livt  III.  The  tract  is  ironical,  but  this 
part  nevertheless  is  seriously  meant. 


[2^  Shard-borae  Beetie  urith  hit  dromty 

Hton. — Macbeth  .] 
"  The  Scarabe  flies  over  many  a  sweet 
flower,  and  lights  in  a  cowsbard."  (Stvphbh 
Gosson's  Schook  of  Abiae.  Scoi-r's  So- 
men' Trade,  vol.  3,  p.  552.)— Here  is  the 
explanation  of  Sbakespere's  epithet,  Shard- 


llnlerehange  o/Q  and  Z.] 

The  reading  of  Qapd  for  Zapd  in  some 

manuscripts  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  shows 

that  in  other  countries  besides  Spain,  the 

sound  of  the  thela  has  been  given  to  the  Z. 


[Hagnetic  /n/Ficnux.J 
"  Oua  own  countrymen  among  their  mag- 
neticall  experiments  tell  us,  that  a  rod  or 
bar  of  iron  having  stood  long  in  a  window, 
or  elsewhere,  being  thence  taken  and  by  the 
help  of  a  cork,  or  the  like  thing,  being  ba- 
lanced in  water,  or  in  any  other  liquid  sob- 
stance,  where  it  may  have  a  free  mobility, 
will  bewray  a  kind  of  anquietude  and  dis- 
contentment till  it  attain  the  former  posi- 
tion."— Sib  H.  Wottob's  Remain*,  p.  79. 


'  NiisEa  says  in  bjs  Glouvy  "  Ceathtardi  ap- 
pear to  mean  only  the  hard  scales  of  dried  eow- 
dung."-  In  V.  Shakd.    J.  W.  W. 
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[iearej  of  Ike  Viae  a  Sabttihiie  for  Tea:— 
and  the  Pruaiiigi  good  for  making  Vin^ar 

"  The  leaves  of  Ihe  vine  on  being  dried, 
which  should  be  done  in  the  shade,  make 
an  excellent  and  extremely  wholesome  tea, 
though  somewhat  different,  both  in  taste 
and  flavour,  from  that  commonly  used,  be- 
sides being  admirably  calculated  for  inaking 
vinegar.  The  pruningsof  the  vine,  on  being 
bruised  and  put  into  a  vat,  or  maehing-tub, 
and  boiling  water  poured  on  them,  the  same 
way  as  done  with  malt,  produce  a  liquor  of 
a  fine  vinous  quality;  which  being  fer- 
mented, forms  an  excellent  substitute  for 
beer ;  and  which,  on  being  distilled,  pro- 
duces a  very  fine  spirit  of  the  nature  of 
brandy."— Qii«7W .» 

[Story  from  Ike  Talmjid.'} 
"  The  Talmud  relates  a  trick  which  a 
Rabbin  put  upon  God  and  the  devil ;  for  he 
entreated  the  devil  to  carry  him  to  heaven 
gate,  that  having  seen  the  happiness  of  the 
saints  he  might  die  with  more  tranquillity. 
The  devil  granted  the  Rabbin's  request,  who 
seeing  the  gate  of  heaven  open,  threw  him- 
self headlong  in,  swearing  by  the  great  God 
that  he  would  never  come  out  again. — God 
who  would  not  suffer  him  to  be  guilty  of  a 
perjury,  was  obliged  to  leave  him  there, 
while  the  deril  being  tricked  slunk  away 
in  great  confusion." — Bisnage,  book  3, 


[Mi,  the  Patron  of  the  Lion  Aeeperj.] 
"  Au,  the  LioD  of  God,  is  the  patron  of 
the  keepers  of  the  imperial  lions,  because 
all  lions  and  savage  animals  came  to  lay 
down  their  heads  gently  before  him,  and  to 
speak  with  him  the  language  of  their  cod- 
ditioD." — EVLIA. 


[PoTTWffe  and  Potlage.'] 
Farrage  or  porridge,  aadpottage,  are  com 
aonly  supposed  to  be  mere  synonimes,- 


but  the  former  seems  to  be  a  genuine  word, 
derived  from  PoTTeau,  a  leek.     Leck-por- 

rage  is  therefore  a  pleonage  which  obtained 
as  the  meaning  of  the  Trench  word  was  for- 
gotten. 

[TurliUk  Drink  o/ Mint  and  Pintenlo.} 
"  The  Turks  are  exceedingly  fond  of  a 
lieverage  made  with  mint  and  pimento  in- 
fused in  cold  water,  I  must  say  that  I  never 
tasted  anything  more  powerful.  It  is  like 
swallowing  an  alcohol  the  most  concen- 
trated."  POUQUEVILLB,  p.  186. 


[Jougoartk. —  Wkal  f] 
"Jougourth  is  a  sort  of  curdled  milk, 
turned  by  heating  the  milk  over  the  fire 
with  some  of  the  old  jougourik  in  it,  or  for 
want  of  that  the  flower  of  an  artichoke. 
Thus  the  original  fermentjition  proceeds 
from  tbJB  plant,  and  this  the  Greeks  know 
perfectly  well,  resorting  to  it  whenever 
their  stock  of  curd  is  entirely  exhausted." — 
Ibid.  p.  185. 


[Tke  Sycamore  Tree— a  Harbour  for  Flies.] 
In  Defoe's  Tour  through  Great  Britain, 

an  avenue  of  trees  near  Dorchester  is  praised 
for  its  beauty,  "  though,"  the  writer  adds, 
"  being  common  sycamores,  they  are  incon- 
venient by  harbouring  flies." — Vol,  1,  p. 
32]. 

[Htige  Neeti.] 
"  Neae  Point  Possession  were  found  two 
nests  of  extraordinary  magnitude.  They 
were  built  upon  the  ground,  from  which 
they  rose  above  two  feet ;  and  were  of  vast 
circumference  and  great  interior  capacity, 
the  branches  of  trees  and  other  matter  of 
which  each  nest  was  composed  being  enough 
to  fill  a  small  cart.  If  the  magnitude  of  the 
be  proportionate  to  the  size  of 
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the  nest,  Terra  Australis  must  be  inhabited 
by  a  species  of  bird,  little  inferior  to  the 
condor  of  the  Andes." — ^Fundeks,  vol.  1, 
p.  64. 


<»<»»'<^^»V>^<WV»^^»VW<»» 


[«S%tn  of  the  Red  Herring  prevents  Beer 
from  foaming  or  frothing, '\ 

The  red  herring. — "  There  is  plain  witch- 
craft in  his  skin,**  says  T.  Nasub,  **  which 
is  a  secret  that  all  tapsters  will  curse  me 
for  blabbing :  for  do  but  rub  a  cann  or 
quart  pot  round  about  the  mouth  with  it, 
let  the  cunningest  lick-spiggot  swelt  his 
heart  out,  the  beer  shall  never  foam  or 
froth  in  the  cup,  whereby  to  deceive  men 
of  their  measure,  but  be  as  settled  as  if  it 
stood  all  night.**  —  Na8H£*8  Lenten  Stuff. 
Harl.  Misc.  vol.  2,  p.  331. 


■VSA>V>^^VWWW^«/W%«SM 


ICoats  of  Horses  employed  in  Coal  Mines 
soft  and  glossy.'] 

M.  SiMOND  observes  that  the  coats  of  the 
horses  employed  in  the  coal  pits  are  soft 
and  glossy,  like  the  skin  of  a  mole. — ^Vol.  2, 
p.  60. 


V^AM^M^MAM^^WV^^^^^^W 


. 


[Rapacity  of  the  Wolves  at  Caunpore."] 

1785.  ^^DuEiNO  a  dreadful  famine  the 
people  crowded  for  relief  to  the  cantonment 
at  Caunpore,  and  perishing  for  weakness 
before  they  could  obtain  it,  filled  up  the 
ways  with  Uieir  dead  bodies.  This  attracted 
the  wolves,  and  being  thus  fleshed  with  hu- 
man food,  they  considered  the  country  as 
their  own,  and  man  as  their  proper  prey. 
They  not  only  frequently  carried  off*  chil- 
dren, but  actually  attacked  the  sentries  on 
their  post.  Three  of  them  attacked  a  sen- 
tinel, who  after  shooting  the  first  and  bayo- 
netting  the  second,  was  killed  by  the  third. 
It  was  necessary  to  double  the  sentries.  A 
man,  his  wife,  and  child,  were  sleeping  in 
their  hut,  the  mother  was  awakened  by  the 
shrieks  of  the  child  in  her  arms,  a  wolf  had 
seized  it  by  the  leg,  and  carried  it  off*  in 


spite  of  her  struggles.** — Ckuso  in  Forbes, 
vol.  4,  p.  82. 


^«vs/s/wv^^>wv^^s^/>/w^ 


[  Unnecessary  Marking  of  Words  in  Poetry.] 

In  those  volumes  of  the  Amiinian  Maga- 
zine which  Wesley  edited,  he  has  marked 
those  syllables  in  poetry  which  are  not  pro- 
nounced,— ^thus  for  instance, 

**  A  gentle  heat  till  then  unknown 
Played  round  my  heart,  and  in  the  stone 
Soften^  and  made  a  place  for  thee.** 

This  is  altogether  needless,  because  the 
syllables  which  are  thus  marked,  are  not 
pronounced  in  prose.  A  mark  is  required 
only  where  the  pronunciation  would  appear 
doubtful  without  one. 


^^^^^fc^^^>^^^^^^^»^»%^^^ 


[Wesley's  Use  of  the  Verb  "  JVttt*'] 

WssLET  uses  the  verb  to  nifi,  of  which  he 
felt  the  want, — but  he  found  it  necessary  to 
annex  an  explanation  which  very  much  in- 
jured its  effect.  Speaking  of  the  Christian, 
he  says,  **  He  frequently  finds  his  will  more 
or  less  exalting  itself  against  the  will  of 
Grod.  He  wills  something,  because  it  is 
pleasing  to  nature,  which  is  not  pleasing  to 
Grod.  And  he  mils  (is  averse  from)  some- 
thing, because  it  is  painful  to  nature,  which 
is  the  will  of  God  concerning  him.**  — Vol. 
7,  p.  189. 


^>^MMVMM»^^^A^^^^^^^p 


[2^  Windmills  of  Merida,] 

The  fabulous  Chronicle  of  K.  Rodrigo, 
describing  Merida  as  it  was  before  the  time 
of  the  Moors,  says  "  that  upon  every  church 
there  was  a  tower  with  a  windmill  upon  it, 
so  that  the  city  might  never  be  in  want  of 
flour.**— P.  2,  c.  156. 


■MMM^^MVWMM^^^^^^^^l^ 


[The  Destructiveness  of  the  Porcupine.] 

"  The  Porcupines  are  very  destructive 
in  gardens,  they  select  the  nicest  fruit  within 
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their  reich,  uid  will  paaa  over  beds  of  com- 
mon veget&blei  to  deToar  the  lettuce,  cu* 
cumber,  Freoch-beaiiB  and  other  delicaciea." 
— FokBBa,  vol.  1,  p.  277. 


[OiV  totHBlhe  Waves.'] 
"  Hns  and  there  were  to  be  seen  stripet, 
or  spots  in  the  sea,  which  from  their  glittering 
appearance,  and  the  little  movement  the 
water  then  had,  were  distinguiahable  at  a 
very  great  distance.  These  epot»  proceeded 
from  the  fat  and  oUj  subatances  emitted  hj 
the  whalea  in  their  breathing,  or  from  their 
excrementa,  and  shewed  in  a  remarkable 
manner  how  little  oil  is  necessarj'  to  spread 
to  a  great  extent  over  the  surface  of  the 
water.  The  idea,  which  I  believe  originated 
with  Dr.  Franklin,'  that  the  waves,  when 
violentlj  agitated,  might  be  stilled  with  oil, 
was  probablj  borrowed  from  this  circum- 
stance."— LAXcaiwarr,  voL  I,  p.  80. 


IGarlic  an  AjUidote/or  Ike  badEffecU  of  the 
Simoom.^ 
"  AccoBDiKO  to  the  physicians,  garlic  is 
above  all  things  necessary  for  those  who 
travel  in  the  desert  to  keep  off  the  bad 
effects  of  the  Simoom." — Evlia. 


ISatmtic  Origin  of  Onion*  and  GorfH;], 
"  I  BAVB  seen  it  recounted  in  a  history," 
says  EvuA,  "  that  when  Satan  stept  out 
from  Paradise  on  the  earth  garlic  sprung  up 
from  the  spot  whereon  he  had  put  his  left 
foot,  and  that  onions  sprouted  out  from  the 
place  whereon  he  set  his  right.  Bnt  both 
verily  are  very  pleasant  food." 

«  It  is 


iFarOier  mention  of  Garlic  at  a  No^nm 

agedtat  the  Simoom.'] 
In  Afghaunistaun  "  the  people  in  places 
where  the  Simoom  is  frequent  eat  garlic, 
and  rub  their  lips  and  noses  with  it  when 
they  go  out  in  the  heat  of  summer,to  prevent 
their  suffering  by  the  Simoom.  This  wind 
is  said  to  blast  trees  in  its  passage ;  and  the 
hydrophobia,  which  affects  the  wolves,  jack- 
alls,  and  dogs  in  some  parts  of  the  country, 
is  attributed  to  it." — Ei-rKaiBTons'aAeeomti 
ofCaabjd,^.  14a 


\_Curitmt  Effect  of  an  Earthquake  on  the 
Penduimu  of  the  Clock*  in  Balmna.] 
Stavobuics  mentions  a  remarkable  effect 
of  an  earthquake  which  occnrred  while  he 
was  at  Batavia.  All  the  clocks,  the  pen- 
dulums of  which  oscillated  east  and  west 
stood  still;  bnt  those  which  hting  to  the 
north  and  south  were  not  affected. — Vol.  1, 
p.  172. 


[Bantain  Tree*,  Cooiera  of  the  Atntoiphere.] 
"  Tax  plantain  trees,"  Mb.  Forbes  says, 
"  are  known  to  cool  the  atmosphere,  and  for 
this  reason  the  gardeners  in  Hindostan  often 
raise  a  clump  at  the  end  of  a  bed  of  betel, 
because  the  cooler  the  situation  the  better 
the  betel  thrives."— Vol.  2,  p.  409. 


[Curiou  emaii  Horie*  in  India.] 
"  In  the  nabob's  stable  at  Cossimbaznr 
was  a  collection  of  curious  small  horses, 
several  not  exceeding  three  feet  In  height ; 
and  one  a  most  extraordinary  dwarf,  under 
that  size,  had  the  head,  chest,  and  body  of 
a  full  grown  horse." — Cbuho  in  Forbet,  vol. 
4,  p.  96.  

IBaOle  Snake  Soup.] 
Db.  Fobdtcs  knew  the  black  servant  of 
an  Indian  merchant  in  America..,  ^ha  ■«■»»  \^ 
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fond  of  soup  made  of  rattle-snakes,  in  which 
he  always  boiled  the  head  along  with  the 
rest  of  the  animal,  without  any  r^ard  to 
the  poison. — Rsss^s  Cycloptsdia, 


R,  S,  His  good  Speed  to  the  HerhaU, 

^*  Tbult  thou  dost  the  world  disclose 

which  grows 
Promiscuous,  here  a  Thorn  and  there  a  Rose. 
So  shall  black  Yice^s  ugly  face 

add  grace 
Unto  the  Virtue  which  shines  next  in  place. 
So  when  a  stinging  Thorn  shall  wound, 

is  found 
An  Herb  to  heal  the  soul,  and  make  it  sound.** 
A  Divine  Herbcdlj  together  with  a 
Forest  of  JTiomes,  in  Five  Sermons, 
by  Thomas  Adams,  1616. 


iPope  Pius  IV's  Ship,  and  the  Harbour  of 
Sandwich,  in  Kent.^ 

"  I  READ,'*  says  FuLLEB,  in  his  Good 
Thoughts,  "  how  Pope  Pius  IV.  had  a  great 
ship  richly  laden  landed  at  Sandwich  in 
Kent,  where  it  suddenly  sunk,  and  so  with 
the  sands  choaked  up  the  harbour,  that  ever 
since  that  place  hath  been  deprived  of  the 
benefit  thereof.  I  see  that  happiness  doth 
not  always  attend  the  adventures  of  his 
Holiness.  Would  he  had  carried  away  his 
ship  and  left  us  our  harbour.  May  his 
spiritual  merchandize  never  come  more  into 
this  island,  but  rather  sink  in  Tiber  than 
sail  thus  far,  bringing  so  small  good,  and  so 
great  annoyance.  Sure  he  is  not  so  happy 
in  opening  the  doors  of  heaven,  as  he  is 
unhappy  to  obstruct  havens  on  earth. 


t* 


/ 


[Gin — Dutch  Antidote  against  Ague."] 

"  The  Dutch,  though  not  a  drunken  peo- 
ple, drink  raw  gin,  and  recommend  it  to 
strangers,  to  repel  the  fever  and  ague. 
They  have  very  great  faith  in  its  efficacy." 
— Sjluman*8  Travels,  vol.  2,  p.  \66. 


[The  Hebrew  Jod,} 

'*  Thb  Jod  in  Jehovah  is  one  of  those 
things  which  eye  hath  not  seen,  but  which 
has  been  concealed  from  all  mankind.  Its 
essence  and  nature  are  incomprehensible; 
it  is  not  lawful  so  much  as  to  meditate  upon 
it.  Man  may  lawfully  revolve  his  thoughts 
from  one  end  of  the  heavens  to  the  other, 
but  he  cannot  approach  that  inaccessible 
light,  that  primitive  existence  contained  in 
the  letter  Jod.  And  indeed  the  Masters 
call  the  letter  Thought,  or  Idea,  and  pre- 
scribe no  bounds  to  its  efficacy.  'Twas  this 
letter  which  flowing  from  the  primitive 
Light  gave  being  to  Emanations ;  it  wearied 
itself  by  the  way,  but  assumed  new  vigour 
by  the  assistance  of  the  letter  H.  He,  which 
makes  the  second  letter  of  the  Ineffable 
Name.  The  other  letters  have  also  their 
mysteries.  The  last  H  discovers  the  Unity 
of  a  God  and  Creator ;  and  upon  this  letter 
that  grand  truth  is  built:  but  four  great 
rivers  issue  from  this  Unity ;  the  four  Ma- 
jesties of  God,  which  the  Jews  call  Schek- 
mal.  The  whole  name  Jehovah  includes  in 
it  all  things  in  general,  and  therefore  he 
that  pronounces  it,  puts  the  whole  world 
into  his  mouth,  and  all  the  creatures  that 
compose  it.*' — ^Basnage,  book  3,  ch.  13. 

^^  The  man  that  pronounces  the  name  of 
the  Lord  moves  the  heavens  and  earth  in 
proportion  as  he  moves  his  lips  and  tongue. 
The  Angels  feel  the  motion  of  the  Universe 
and  are  astonished,  and  ask  one  another 
whence  comes  this  concussion  of  the  world  ? 
*Tis  answered  that  the  impious  N.  has  moved 
his  lips  in  pronouncing  ^e  Ineflable  Name. 
At  the  same  time  an  indictment  is  drawn 
up  against  this  wretch,  all  the  sins  he  has 
committed  are  numbered,  and  he  rarely 
escapes  condemnation.** — Ibid. 


^'^^^^t^^^^^^A^^k^^lAA^A^^W 


[  Warrior  Dogs'  Voracity  in  Guatevaala,'] 

In  Mexico  los  perros  bravos  que  Servian 
en  la  guerra,  y  avian  sido  sepuUura  de  nmchot 
Reyes  y  Caziques,  faltandoles  este  aUmento, 
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comian  lot  katot  enteral  de  oveja*  g  puereoi." 
— RBMB3U,  Hist,  de  U  Frovincia  do  Clu- 
afM  J  Guatemala,  p.  173. 


[j4i«iy  wilh  iheu  paltering  Fiddte-faddlee !"] 
"  Whbh  jou  h&Te  meatnired  the  forceii  of 
both  parties,  weighed  everj  circumstance 
of  adrautage,  considered  the  means  of  our 
asBurance,  and  finallj  found  profit  to  be  our 
pleasure,  proyiBion  our  security,  labour  our 
honour,  warfare  our  welfare,  who  of  reck- 
oning can  spare  anj  lewd  or  vain  time  for 
corrupt  pamphlets,  or  who  of  judgement 
will  not  cry.  Away  with  these  paltering 
fiddle-faddles?" — Gabukll  Uabvbt. 


ISpeeck  of  Men  in  the  Afaonl} 
Tbb  men  in  the  moon  speak  from  the 
abdomen,  Dot  the  lungs,  because  the  moon 
has  no  atmosphere.  Speech  therefore  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  respiratory  organs, 
and  iu  consequence  they  have  a  power  of 
thundering  in  tbeir  speech.  The  MooDiles 
are  about  the  size  of  children  seven  years 
of  age,  only  more  robust. — S' 


[Wedey'i  AecoiaU  of  a  Chancery  BiU.'} 
"  I  cAixBD  on  the  solicitor  whom  I  bad 
employed  in  the  snit  lately  commenced 
i^wnst  me  in  Chancery.  And  here  I  first 
saw  that  fonl  monster,  a  Chancers  Biil!  A 
scroll  it  was  of  forty-two  pages,  in  large 
folio,  to  tell  A  story  which  needed  not  to 
have  taken  np  forty  lines !  And  stuffed  with 
such  stupid,  senseless,  improbable  lies  (many 
of  them  too  quite  foreign  to  the  question) 
as  I  believe  would  have  cost  the  compiler 
his  life  in  anj  Heathen  court,  either  of 
Greece  or  Borne.  And  thb  is  Equity  ' 
Ckrittian  country  I  This  is  the  English 
method  of  redressing  other  grievances."- 
Jottnud,  vol.  6,  p.  46. 


\_American  Independence  hatched  in  England.'] 
"  Thbt  are  not  injured  at  all,  seeing  ihey 
are  not  contending  for  libertt/,  (this  they 
had  even  in  its  full  extent,  both  civil  and 
religious)  neither  for  any  l^al  primlegei  : 
for  they  enjoy  all  that  their  charters  grant. 
But  what  they  contend  for  is,  the  JUegal 
Privilege  of  being  exempt  from  parlia* 
mentary  taxation.  A  privilege  this,  which 
no  charter  ever  gave  to  any  American  colony 
yet  i  which  no  charter  can  give,  unless  it  be 
confirmed  both  by  King,  Lords,  and  Com- 
mons; which  infact  our  colonies  never  had; 
which  they  never  claimed  till  the  present 
reign.  And  probably  they  would  not  have 
claimed  it  now,  had  they  not  been  incited 
thereto  by  letters  from  England.  One  of 
these  was  read,  according  to  the  desire  of 
the  writer,  not  only  at  the  Continental 
Congress,  but  likewise  in  many  congr^a- 
tiona  throughout  the  combined  provinces. 
It  advised  them  to  seize  upon  all  the  King's 
officers,  and  exhorted  them  t«  '  stand  vali' 
antly,  only  for  six  months,  and  in  that  time 
there  will  be  such  commotions  in  England 
that  you  may  have  your  own  terms," " — Ibid. 


[_Trtith'lelling,  in  John  Dtmton'e  Dat/t,  nn- 
conunon  in  JWld  England.'] 
JoRit  Ddnton  says  of  one  person,  that "  he 
was  a  great  Dissenter  while  he  lived  in  Lon- 
don, and  even  in  New  England  rftains  the 
piety  of  the  first  planters ;"  and  of  another, 
"  this  was  a  noted  quality  In  him  that  he 
would  always  tell  the  truth ;  which  is  a 
practice  so  uncommon  in  New  England, 
that  I  could  not  but  value  his  friendship." 
He  speaks  also  of  the  "  etarchednct*  of  car- 
riage usual  amongst  the  Bostonians." 


Morte  Arthur. 

**  Both  in  their  nature,  and  in  the  fate 

which  attended  them,"  says  Mb.  Davies, 

"  the  predictions  of  our  Cal»i«TOasi\yv\i>&. 
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(Merddin)  seem  to  have  resembled  the  cele- 
brated lots  or  oracles  of  Musieus,  which  are 
mentioned  and  obliquely  quoted  by  Herodo- 
tus. These  were  in  such  high  credit  among 
Greeks  and  Barbarians,  that  men  of  rank 
and  talents  thought  them  worth  interpo- 
lating for  political  purposes.  But  the  AUie- 
nians  thought  the  crime  worthy  of  banish- 
ment; and  with  good  reason:  the  sacred 
predictions  had  an  authority  which  could 
embolden  foreign  princes  to  invade  their 
country." — Mythology  of  the  Drtdds,  p.  491. 
See  Herodotus^  L  7,  c.  6. 


^^'^^h^^^MN^^^WWWW^/W 


lOld  Maids  of  Boston,'] 

^  An  old  or  superannuated  maid  in  Bos- 
ton,** says  John  Dunton,  **  is  thought  such 
a  curse  as  nothing  can  exceed  it,  and  looked 
on  as  a  dismal  spectacle.** 


/ 


[^Liberty  of  the  Press  in  Revolutionized 
France  f] 

"  You  will  signify  to  the  editor  of  the 
(Brussels)  Oracle'*  (it  is  Foucni  who  speaks, 
in  his  instructions  to  the  Prefect,  1809) 
^*  that  he  must  confine  himself  to  copying  the 
Moniteur  literally  ;  that  he  is  forbidden  to 
extract  any  article  from  other  Paris  Papers, 
or  those  of  the  departments ;  that  the  least 
departure  from  these  conditions  will  be 
puniflhed^y  the  suppression  of  his  journal, 
besides  the  measures  of  high  police  which 
may  be  taken  in  regard  to  him.** 


\I)r,  Thomas  Wyhes  and  his  Nag."] 

"  Db.  Thomas  Wtkes,  Chaplain  to  Arch- 
bishop Laud,  and  last  Dean  of  St.  Burien. 
He  had  wit  enough,  but  it  was  not  in  a  wise 
man's  keeping,  as  it  often  happens :  this 
appears  by  an  answer  he  gave  to  King 
Charles  L  when  he  was  in  Cornwall  in  the 
time  of  the  civil  wars.  The  Doctor  being 
well  mounted  and  near  his  Majesty,  the  King 


spoke  thus  to  him.  Doctor,  you  have  a  pretty 
nag  under  you,  I  pray  how  old  is  he  f  To 
which  he,  out  of  the  abundance  of  the  quib- 
bles of  his  heart,  returned  this  answer.  If  it 
please  your  Majesty  he  is  now  in  the  second 
year  of  his  reign ;  pleasing  himself  with  the 
ambiguity  of  the  sound  of  that  word,  signi- 
fying either  kingship  or  bridle.  The  good 
King  did  not  like  this  unmannerly  jest,  and 
gave  him  such  an  answer  as  he  deserved, 
which  was  this,  Co,  you  are  afooiy — ^Wal- 
ter PopB*8  Life  of  Bishop  Ward^  p.  59. 


<^V»<W^»^^V^^^^W^^^VS^>^»i 


Shipwrech  of  the  Oloucester,  1682. 

^*  A  STOBT  wonderful  and  honourable  for 
the  English  seamen.  *Tis  an  amazing  thing 
that  mariners,  who  are  usually  as  rough  as 
the  element  they  converse  in,  when  inevit- 
able death  was  before  their  eyes,  and  to  be 
incurred  within  a  very  few  minutes, — ^that 
mariners,  I  say,  should  have  that  presence 
of  mind,  that  inestimable  value  and  defer- 
ence for  the  Duke  of  Tork,  as  being  of  the 
blood  royal  and  brother  to  their  king,  as  to 
take  care  of  his  safety  and  n^lect  their 
own ;  to  put  him  into  a  boat,  and  permit 
no  other  persons  to  enter  into  it  but  tho«e 
he  called  out  of  the  sinking  ship,  for  fear  of 
over-lading  it;  and  as  soon  as  they  per- 
ceived the  boat  clear  of  the  ship,  and  the 
Prince  out  of  danger,  that  they  all  of  them 
should  throw  up  their  caps,  and  make  loud 
acclamations  and  huzzas  of  joy,  as  if  they 
had  obtained  some  signal  victory  over  their 
enemies,  and  in  this  rapture  sink  to  the 
bottom  immediately,  at  the  same  instant 
concluding  their  lives  and  their  jubilAtion.** 
—Ibid.  p.  87. 


«<|^^^^/w\/^/^A/^^^/^y^^^^>MA^^ 


IHuge  Bell,'] 

On  the  21st  of  July,  1711,  the  Emperor 
Joseph  ordered  a  great  bell  to  be  made  of 
the  cannon  which  the  Turks  left  when  tbej 
raised  the  siege  of  Vienna.  It  is  thirty 
thousand  pounds  weight ;  its  diameter  ten 
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feet,  ite  height  ten,  its  circumference  thirtj- 
one  feet  two  inchea.  The  clapper  is  nine 
feet  and  a  half  long. 


IPain/elt  differenUy  by  different  CoiuH- 

fufi'oiM.] 
"  It  is  not  to  be  doubted,"  says  Sodth, 
"  but  a  dull  fellow  can  endure  the  paroxjsms 
of  a  fever,  or  the  torments  of  tlie  gout  or 
stooe,  much  better  than  a  man  of  a  quick 
mind  and  an  exalted  fancj ;  because  in  one, 
pain  beats  npoa  a  rock  or  an  anvil,  in  the 
other  it  prints  itself  upon  wax.  One  is  even 
bom  with  B.  kind  of  lethargy  and  stupefac- 
tion into  the  world,  armed  with  an  iron 
body  and  a  leaden  soul,  aguost  all  the  appre- 
hensions of  ordinary  sorrow  ;  so  that  there 
is  need  of  some  pain  to  awaken  such  a  one 
and  to  convince  him  that  be  is  alive." — 
Semuftu,  vol.  3,  p.  356. 


[/ndum  Superttitum  oftaerifiemg  to  the 
Deva.] 

"  Whbs  they  have  any  weighty  under- 
taking before  them,  it  is  an  usual  thing  for 
them  to  have  their  assemblies,  wherein  after 
the  usage  of  some  diabolical  rites,  a  devil 
appears  unto  them,  to  inform  them  and  ad- 
vise them  about  their  ciruumstancea :  and 
sometimes  there  are  odd  events  of  their 
making  these  applications  to  the  devil.  For 
instance,  it  is  particularly  affirmed  that  the 
Indians  in  their  wars  with  us,  finding  a 
sore  inconvenience  by  our  doga,  which  would 
make  a  sad  yelling  if  in  the  night,  they 
scented  the  approach  of  them,  they  sacri- 
ficed a  d(^  to  the  Devil ;  after  which  no 
English  dog  would  bark  at  an  Indian  for 
divers  months  ensuing." — Cottoh  Mathbb, 
book  3,  p.  1&2. 


l^SamarUan  Faile.^ 

Thb  Samaritans  have   a   gimilar   fable. 

'  The   Samaritans,  sons  of  Joseph  and  of 


Aaron,  they  say,  bad  a  dispute  with  tbe 
Jews.  These  last  would  have  them  return 
to  Jerusalem  to  rebuild  the  Temple,  and  the 
others  asked  that  Mount  Gerizim  should  be 
preferred  to  Mount  Sion.  Zerubbabel, 
pleading  for  the  Jews,  maintained  that  Je- 
rusalem was  marked  out  in  the  writings  of 
the  Prophets ;  but  Sanballat  pretended  that 
the  book  whence  these  prophecies  were 
taken  was  corrupted;  so  that  they  were 
forced  to  try  the  thing  by  fire.  Zerubbabel's 
copy  was  immediately  burnt,  but  Sanbal- 
lat's  book  was  three  times  thrown  into  the 
flames  without  receiving  any  harm :  which 
induced  the  King  to  honour  Sanballat,  to 
make  bim  presents,  and  to  send  him  at  the 
bead  of  the  ten  tribes  who  went  to  take 
possession  of  Mount  Gerizim  and  Sawana." 
— Basmaqb,  book  2,  e.  1. 


[7^  Bnuen  Bird  on  Momi  aerizim.'} 
"  The  Samaritans,  according  to  the  Chro- 
nicle, were  so  hotly  persecuted  by  Adrian, 
that  the  figure  of  a  brazen  bird  was  set  up  on 
Mount  Gerizim  to  hinder  them  from  wor- 
shipping there ;  and  some  forces  were  posted 
at  the  foot  of  that  mountain,  to  seize  upon 
and  put  to  death  all  those  that  would  at- 
tempt to  go  thither  notwithstanding  the 
prohibition.  Some  having  zeal  enough  to 
endeavour  it,  and  cunning  to  escape  the 
sentries,  were  discovered  by  the  bird,  who 
spoke  and  named  the  Hebrew.  The  aoU 
diers  waking,  fell  upon  those  that  ascended 
and  cut  their  throats."— Ibid.  b.  2,  c.  2. 


[  Tlie  Sepharad  of  Spain  —  Iraiuporltd  Atre 
in  thejira  Captivity!] 
"  The  rsbbins  affirm,  that  the  consider- 
able families  were,  at  the  time  of  the  first 
captivity,  transported  into  Spwn,  which 
they  called  Sepharad,  in  which  country  are 
still  the  remains  of  the  tribes  of  Benjamin 
and  Judah,  and  the  descendents  of  the 
house  of  David."— Ibid,  b,  3^  c,  I, 
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IThe  Cheat  Turk,  and  the  English  Musi- 
cians,'] 

**  Tub  English  ambassador,  some  years 
since,  prevailed  so  far  with  the  Turkish 
Emperor,  as  to  persuade  him  to  hear  some 
of  our  EngUsh  musick,  from  which,  (as  from 
other  liberal  sciences,)  both.he  and  his  na- 
tion were  naturally  ayerse.  But  it  hap- 
pened that  the  musicians  were  so  long  in 
tuning  their  instruments,  that  the  great 
Turks,  distasting  their  tediousness,  went 
away  in  discontent  before  their  music  began.** 
— Fuu^R*8  Good  Thoughts  in  Bad  Times, 


[  "  To  take  it  in  snt^ff",*^  i.e,  to  be  angry, '] 


m  a 


"  I  GRANT,"  says  Bishop  Croft, 
metaphysical  way  of  abstraction,  the  supe- 
rior species  contains  the  inferior  genius.  A 
man,  a  rational  creature,  contains  the  ani- 
mality  of  a  horse,  the  inferior  creature,  but 
doth  not  contain  a  real  horse  in  his  belly ; 
nor  can  you  truly  say,  a  man  is  a  horse.  I 
believe  my  schoolmen  would  take  it  in  snuff, 
should  I  affirm  any  of  them  to  be  horses." 
Scott's  Somers'  Tracts,  vol.  7,  p.  297. 


[_Fate  of  the  MSS,  used  in  the  Ximenian 
Polyghtt,'] 

"  L«  1784,  when  Professor  Birch  was 
engaged  in  his  edition  of  the  Bible,  Profes- 
sor Moldenhawer  went  to  Alcala,  for  the 
purpose  of  discovering  the  manuscripts 
used  in  the  Ximenian  Polyglott.  After 
much  enquiry  he  discovered,  that  about 
thirty-five  years  before,  they  had  been  sold 
to  a  rocket-maker,  of  the  name  of  Toryo, 
and  the  receipt  given  to  him  for  his  pur- 
chase was  produced."  —  Butler's  Horts 
Bihlica,  p.  92. 

«  See  Narm'  Glost,  in  v.— J.  W.  W. 


) 


\^Fish  uxiiting/or  their  Prey  J] 

Dr.  Cokr,  in  one  of  his  Journals,  des- 
cribes a  water-logged  wreck,  to  which  the 
crew  were  clinging.  '*  The  abundance  of 
fish,"  he  says,  "which  were  swimming  round 
it,  and  apparently  waiting  for  their  prey, 
was  astonishing."  —  Methodist  Magazine, 
vol.  21,  p.  315. 


X^'^^A^AM^/^^^^^^^^^^k^W 


[^Curious  Instance  of  a  new  Sight J\ 

"  I  PREACHED  at  Wickham^  before  Mrs. 
Armstrong's  door.  I  was  a  little  surprised 
at  the  account  she  gave  of  God*s  late  deal- 
ings with  her.  Her  ancient  husband,  with 
whom  she  had  lived  from  her  youth,  was, 
on  account  of  a  debt  contracted  by  his 
son,  hurried  away,  and  thrown  into  Dur- 
ham  Gaol,  which  soon  put  an  end  to  his 
life.  When  she  was  likely  to  lose  all  she  had, 
and  to  be  turned  out  of  doors  at  fourscore 
years  of  age,  still  the  oracles  of  God,  which 
she  had  loved  from  a  child,  were  her  delight 
and  her  counsellors.  But  one  day,  when 
she  put  on  her  spectacles  to  read,  she  could 
not  see  a  word.  She  was  start}^  at  first ; 
but  soon  said,  It  is  the  Lord :  let  him  do 
what  seemeth  him  good.  She  laid  her  spec- 
tacles down,  casting  her  eye  on  the  comer 
of  the  Bible,  thought  she  could  discern 
some  letters.  Taking  up  the  book,  she  read 
as  well  as  her  daughter  could.  And  firom 
that  hour,  she  could  not  only  read  without 
spectacles,  but  sew  or  thread  the  finest  nee- 
dle, with  the  same  ease  as  when  she  was 
thirty  years  *T)f  age."  —  Wesley's  Journal, 
vol.  9,  p.  19. 


V^^^^^^^^MA/N^^^^S^i/^^^i^M 


[^Wesley^s  Opinion  of  Farmers,'] 

"  Virgile,  qui  a  si  bien  connu  les  travaux 
champetres  et  ceux  qui  les  exercent,  donneplu' 
sieurs  fens  au  laboureur  VSpithete  de  dur  et 
d' avare,  —  Durus  arator,  avarus  arator." 
St.  Pierre,  Harmonies  de  la  Nature,  t,  \, 
p.  343. 
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[^Indian  Hope*.'] 
"  Thbt  are  etinlj  persuaded,"  bajb  Ro- 
QBK  WiLUAHB,  "  that  tbe  God  that  made 
EnglisbineD  u  a  greater  God  (than  their's,) 
because  he  bath  so  ricMj  endowed  the  Eng- 
lish above  themselves.  But  when  tb&j  hear 
that  about  sixteen  hundred  yean  ago,  Eng- 
land, and  the  inhabitants  thereof,  vere  liJie 
unto  themselves,  and  since,  have  received 
from  God  clothes,  books,  &c.  liey  are 
greatly  afiected  with  a  secret  hope  con- 
cembg  tbemgelvee." 


IPigi  la  Ilab/,  Dettroyeri  of  Ike  Loeutt 

Pros  are  very  useful  in  Italy  in  destroy- 
ing the  larv^  of  locusts,  for  which  purpose 
they  are  turned  into  the  infected  fields  early 
in  the  morning.  —  Mas.  Gr&hau's  Three 
MoiUhi  near  Rome,  p.  SS. 


lEart  of  Corn  in  New  England.'] 
"  TuBRE  ia  not  such  great  and  plentiful 
ears  of  corn,  1  suppose,  anywhere  else  to  be 
found  but  in  this  country :  because,  also,  of 
variety  of  colours,  as  red,  blue,  and  yellow, 
Sec.  and  of  one  com  there  apringeth  four  or 
five  hundred.  I  have  sent  you  many  ears 
of  divers  colours,  that  you  might  see  the 
truth  of  it."  —  HiccEtoia's  New  England't 


ILoM  of  Ike  Art  of  Music.] 
"  I  BPEHT  an  hour  or  two  with  Dr.  Pe- 
ptuch.  He  asserted,  that  the  art  of  music  ii 
lost :  that  the  ancients  only  understood  it 
in  ita  perfection  :  that  it  was  revived  a  lit- 
tle in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VIII.,  by 
Talbys  and  hie  contemporaries  i  as  also  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  ElizabeOi,  who  was  a 
judge  and  patroness  of  it:  that  after  her 
reign  it  sunk  for  sixty  or  seventy  years, 
till  Pureett  made  some  attempts  to  restore 
it :  but  that  ever  since,  the  true,  ancient 


art,  depending  on  nature,  and  mathemati- 
cal principles,  had  gained  no  ground,  the 
present  masters  having  no  fixed  princi- 
ples."— Webi^t'h  Jatiraal,  vol.  7,  p.  82. 


[Mattachuuett  Wigwanu.] 
Thbib  houses,  or  wigwams,  are  built 
with  small  poles  fixed  in  the  ground,  bent 
and  fastened  together  with  barks  of  trees, 
oval  or  arbour-wise  on  the  top.  The  beat 
sort  of  th«r  houses  are  covered  very  neat- 
ly, li^t  and  warm,  with  bark  of  trees, 
ijipped  from  their  bodies  at  such  seasons 
when  the  sap  ia  up,  and  made  into  great 
flakes  with  pressures  of  weighty  timber, 
when  they  are  green;  and  so  becoming  dry, 
they  will  retain  a  form  suitable  for  the  use 
they  prepare  them  for.  The  meaner  sort 
of  wigwams  are  covered  with  mats  they 
make  of  a  kind  of  bulrush,  which  are  also 
indifferent  light  and  warm,  but  not  so  good 
ae  the  former." — Gookin,  Ufai*.  Hitt.  CoU. 
vol.  ],  p.  149. 


\MauaekuMtett  Couches  or  Maltreuet.] 
"  In  their  wigwams,  they  make  a  kind  of 
couch  or  mattresses,  firm  and  strong,  raised 
about  a  foot  high  from  the  earth,  first  co- 
vered with  boards  that  they  split  out  of 
trees ;  and  upon  the  boards  they  spread 
mats  generally,  and  sometimes  bear-skins 
and  deer-skins.  These  are  large  enough 
for  three  or  four  persons  to  lodge  upon ; 
and  one  may  cither  draw  nearer,  or  keep  at 
a  more  distance  from  the  heat  of  the  fire, 
as  they  please,  for  their  mattresses  are  uz 
or  eight  feet  broad."— Ibid.  vol.  1 ,  p.  150. 


IFeriaity  of  the  Soil  in  Neu>  England.] 
"  Thk  fertility  of  the  soil  is  to  be  ad- 
mired at,  as  appeareth  in  the  abundance  of 
grass  that  groweth  everywhere,  both  very 
thick,  very  long,  and  very  high,  in  divers 
places.     But  it  groweth  very  wildly  wUt.*. 
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great  stalk,  and  a  broad  and  ranker  blade, 
because  it  ne^er  had  been  eaten  with  cattle, 
nor  mowed  with  a  scythe,  and  seldom  tram- 
pled on  by  foot."  —  Uiogb80N*8  New  Eng' 
land*s  Plantation, 


{^Mr.  HiggesofCs  Account  of  the  Aboriginal 
Religion  of  New  JEngland,"] 

HiooESOV,  though  "  a  reverend  divine," 
gives  a  very  summary  account  of  their  faith. 
"  For  their  religion,  they  do  worship  two 
gods,  a  good  god,  and  an  evil  god :  the  good 
god  they  call  Tantum,  and  their  evil  god, 
whom  they  fear  will  do  them  hurt,  they  call 
Squantum.**  —  (Mass,  Hist,  Coll,  vol.  1,  p. 
123.)  An  equal  degree  of  knowledge,  on 
the  part  of  the  Indians,  might  have  made 
them  describe  Mr.  Higgeson  himself  as  a 
Squantumite. 

[  Vatverde,  the  Dominican,'] 

Valvbrbb,  the  Dominican,  who  accom- 
panied Pizarro,  and  has  left  no  desirable 
name  in  hbtory,  was  bom  at  Oropesa.  **  Qui' 
zas^^  says  the  Dominican  historian  Melen- 
dez,  "  nos  quizo  decir  el  Cielo  en  su  naci- 
miento  que  el  oro  de  sur  virtudes  avia  de  peS' 
sar  mucho  en  el  aprecio  de  Dios^ — Teso- 
Ros  Vebduderos  de  las  Tudras,  t.  1,  p. 
144. 


/ 


[Indian  Regard  for  the  Chraves  of  their 
Illustrious  Dead,] 

**  It  is  an  odd  superstition  which  the  In- 
dians of  this  country  have  among  them,  that 
they  count  it  (on  the  penalty  of  otherwise 
never  prospering  more,)  necessary  for  them 
never  to  pass  by  the  graves  of  certain  fa- 
mous persons  among  them,  without  laying 
and  leaving  some  token  of  regard  there- 
upon. "  *  —  Cotton  Mather,  book  3,  p. 
171. 

'  So  the  ancient  Scythians.  See  the  beautiful 
ansvrer  of  Idanthyrsua  to  Darius,  in  Herodotus, 
lib.  iv.  c.  127.  So  also  the  Scotch.  See  Scott's 
Letter  to  Miu  Edgeworth,  Life,  vol  ix,  p.  293, 
fnd  edit. 


[Lord  CUve,  and  the  Chest  of  Gold,] 

Lord  Cuvs  once  showed  Capability 
Brown  a  large  chest  at  his  bed-room  door, 
which  he  said  he  had  once  had  full  of  gold ; 
upon  which  Brown  observed,  '^  I  am  glad 
you  can  bear  it  so  near  your  bed-chamber.** 


^^^^^^0^^0^^f^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


[Isle  of  Ushant,] 

"  OssA,  (Ushant)  Oceani  maris  quedam 
est  insula,  qu«  a  continente  Armoricanse  re- 
gionis  terrsL,  quam  Comugalliae  nominant, 
pelago  sexdecim  passuum  in  transversum 
porrecta,  sejungitur.'* — Armoin.  Mirac.  S. 
Benedigti,  Acta  SS,  March,  t.  3,  p.  330. 


^^MW^^^^^^^^A^^W^^^M^M 


[The  Expression^  "  Mt  Cid."] 

I  WAS  reminded  of  the  pecidiar  manner 
in  which  the  Cid  is  called  My  Cid,  by  an 
observation  of  Bolland^s,  in  his  PrtiegO' 
mena  to  the  Life  of  the  Irish  Saint  Ida. 
**  Mida  quoque  appeUatuTy  nam  propriis  no- 
minibus  prcBponere  M.  Uteram  vel  Me  out 
Mo  Solent  Hibemi,  quod  meum  signi/icatj  at- 
que  amorem  reverentiamque  indicate  ut  sit 
Mida  idem  quod  mea  Ida;  sic  Medocus, 
alibi  Medanus,  Molua,  Mocholmoc,  Molas- 
8US.** — Acta  Sanctorum^  15  Jan.  p.  1062. 


^^^^^^^^^k^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


[The  Protestant  Irish  Gentleman  and  the 
Virgin  Maiy,] 

A  Protestant  Irish  gentleman  said  to 
Father  O^Leary,  that  he  hated  to  hear  the 
Virgin  Mary  treated  with  irreverence,  that 
"  she  was  truly  a  respectable  venerable  wo- 
man, just  such  a  woman,**  said  he,  ^*  as  mj 
mother.*'  "  Yes,**  replied  0*Leary,  "  but 
you  must  allow  there  is  some  difierence  in 
the  children.** 


^^M^^V^V^W^W^^^^MVM^ 


[Smoheless  Lamps,] 

*'  Ardent    ibidem    continue  duodecim 
lampades,  quarum  fumo  niillatenus  in£ci 
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decorem  fbmicis,  ceruleo  colore  atellisque 
aureis  eleganter  picti,  acribunt  Sigucoqa  et 
Murillus.  Effi  ad  triginta  excreverant  cum 
scriberet  CariUus ;  qui  de  fumo  earum  in- 
Doxio  coloribus  foruicis,  Don  nisi  ex  alieno 
rclatu  scribit ;  propriorum  at  credo  oculo- 
runi  teslimonio  dod  nusus  eorum  dicta  af- 
firmare."— ilcto  SS.  April,  t.  2,  p.  412. 


[^Pumtiment  of  an  Engliihwoman  for  over 
Freedom  with  an  Indian.^ 
"  An  Englishwoman,  admitting  some  un- 
lawful frcvdums  from  an  Indian,  was  forced 
twelve  months  to  wear  upon  lier  right-arm 
an  Indian  cut  in  red  cloth."  —  John  Dun- 
tos'b  Life  and  Errori,  p.  94. 


[QarciUuo  the  Inca't,  laioUrmux  of  those 
who  believed  in  a  Plurality  of  Worlds."] 
Gakcilabo,  the  Inca,  was  not  very  tole- 
rant to  those  who  believed  in  a  plurality  of 
■worlds.  He  says,  "  A  lot  que  todasia  ima- 
ginaren  que  ay  muchos  mundot,  no  ay  para 
que  retpoadcrlei,  sino  que  «  esten  en  sm  he- 
relicaa  imaginaeioTiea,  haata  que  en  el  infierao 
se  desengaHen  dellae." — L.  1,  c.  1. 


[Sapid  Groatk  of  the  first  SeUlert'  Or- 
chards.'] 

"  Thk  orchards  planted  by  the  first  set- 
tlers flourished  greatly.  The  few  ancient 
trees  now  remaining,  being  of  a  much  larger 
size  than  any  planKd  within  half  a  century, 
denote  vegetation  to  have  been  much  more 
vigorous  in  former  than  in  later  years. 
From  this  cause  the  quantity  of  fruit  is 
greatly  diminished."  —  Holmes's  HUt.  of 
Cambridge.  Collection  of  the  Mas$acht 
self*  Society,  vol.  7,  p.  2. 


[Why  are  Drums  Btdlet-prooff} 
"  I  AM  desired  by  a  friend  out  of  F!ai 
rs  to  beg  the  favour  of  your  answer  ar 


reasons  upon  a  subject  which  his  own  judg- 
ment cannot  resolve  him.  He  is  a  lover  of 
ihe  mathematics,  and  through  want  of  in- 
genious persona  in  those  parts,  has  address- 
ed himself  to  you. 

"  The  matter  is  this.  During  the  late 
famous  siege  of  Xamur,  he  found,  on  seve- 
ral aasaulta  there  made,  that  the  drum- 
beaters  usually  held  their  drums  before 
them,  which,  on  advancing  to  the  attacka, 
proved  extraordinary  good  armour;  for 
Ihey  received  several  small  shot  in  ihe  bat- 
ter heads,  which  went  through,  but  imme- 
diately struck  out  again  by  the  rimes,  and 
touched  not  the  snare  heads,  and  by  this 
means  several  of  tbem  were  preserved. 
They  held  the  drums  directly  before  them, 
laying  their  hands  on  upon  the  hoops,  and 
keeping  the  snare  head  clear  from  their  bo- 
dies. Your  answer  herein  is  earnestly  de- 
sired, to  know  the  cause  of  the  ball  not 
piercing  through  both  heads. 

"  —  We  can  but  guess  at  the  reason,  and 
leave  others  to  guess  better.  'Tis  proba- 
ble, that  the  drums  being  hard-braced, 
though  not  proof  against  the  shot,  yet  might 
havcBtrengthenough  to  turn  the  ball  gla 
ingly  in  the  inside,  not  suflcring  it  to  go 
directly  thorough;  especially  when  'tia 
likely  few  of  the  shot  were  point  blank 
against  them ;  but  might  hit  them  slant- 
ingly, as  they  could  scarce  do  otherwise, 
when  the  defendants  had  the  higher 
ground." — Athenian  Oracle,  vol.  3,  p.  423. 


[The  Sea  a  Tamer  of  Ferocity.'^ 

"  Im  New  England,  they  take  up  wild 

colts  out  of  the  woods,  and  ship  them  for  a 

few  leagues  to  tame  them." —  Ibid.  vol.  1, 

p.  44. 

Thia  is  stated  in  reply  to  a  question,  why 
the  beasts  in  the  ark  did  not  devour  o 
another,  as  proving,  "  if  there  were  such 
things  as  grates,  &c.  that  the  savage  c 
tures  could  see  the  water,  there  would  be 
no  need  of  a  miracle  to  keep  them  from  dc-  I, 
vouringone  anotVieTr 
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[  "  Est  injuvencis^  est  in  equis,  patrum  Vir- 
ft«."— Hoe.  Od,] 

"  Since,  in  breeding  horses,  jour  skilful 
jockeys,  by  their  care  and  choice  of  the 
best,  both  as  to  temper,  mettle,  stature,  &c. 
come  into  a  good  race  of  horse-flesh,  whe- 
ther might  there  not  be  also  a  good  race  of 
men,  (if  care  were  taken  as  to  their  gene- 
ration,) both  as  to  soldiers,  gownmen,  po- 
liticians, mechanics,  &c.  ?  ** 

This  question  was  propounded  to  the 
Athenian  Mercury.    The  answer  is  — 

"  This  is  a  merry  sort  of  a  question  at  first 
sight,  and  not  to  be  despised,  neither,  for 
the  comparison.  It  admits  of  a  positive  an- 
swer, that  an  unmixt  generation  of  the  best 
soldiers  might,  in  a  few  ages,  set  upon  a 
second  conquest  of  the  world ;  and  so  of 
the  rest :  for  customs  and  habits  have  a 
mighty  influence  upon  human  nature.  But 
yet,  to  be  tied  up  and  bound  in  deeper  ob- 
ligations than  Crod  and  nature  have  always 
limited,  would  look  tyrannical ;  and  man 
having  not  free  liberty  to  choose  an  agree- 
able converse  further  than  generation,  it 
would  argue  his  mind  and  better  part  of 
little  use,  and  the  most  that  could  be  pre- 
tended would  be,  a  subordination  and  sub- 
jection to  that  silly  thing  the  body :  so  that 
by  such  an  alteration  of  our  liberty,  we 
should,  by  seeking  a  perfection  of  bodies, 
lose  the  bravery  and  nobleness  of  the  mind, 
which  all  wise  men  will  conclude  a  very 
unhappy  exchange.'* —  Ibid.  vol.  3,  p.  80. 


«^<^»<»^<»^^»v»«^^/»/wvw»^ 


/ 


[Story  of  Abraham  Levita  Bar  David.'] 

"  In  libro  Sc^vet  Jehud^  JU  mentio  CU' 
jusdam  Ahrahami  Levitce  Bar  David^  vel 
Daud,  qui  an.  mu,  143.  min.  supp.  Chr.  1372, 
JU88U  Begis  Hispaniarum  suspenditur,  Judcei 
dicunt  quia  noluit  deserere  Judaismunij  sed 
hoc  mendacium  est,  quia  minquam  coacti  sunt 
JwUei  in  Hispania  relinquere  religionem  SU" 
am :  quod  si  aliquando  suspensi,  veljlammis 
additi  fuerunt,  idea  hoc  factum  est,  quia  cum 
Religionem  Christianam  suscepissent^  postea 


ad  vomitum  redierunt,  iterum  superstitianem 
Judaicam  profUendo,  sic  tanquam  relapsi^  vel 
pertinaces^  meritas  paenas  flammis  luenaUr 
— Baetolocci,  vol.  1,  p.  21. 


^^^^^S/V^^'^^rf^N/VN/S^k^^i^/S^ 


[King  of  Spain* s  bounty  to  the  Clergy,  in 
New  Spain  and  the  Philippines.'] 

*'The  King  of  Spain  supplied  all  the 
Clergy,  regular  and  secular,  in  New  Spain 
and  the  Philippines  with  oil  for  the  lamps 
which  burnt  before  the  altar  of  the  Sacra- 
ment, and  with  wine  for  the  Communion. 
This  was  a  considerable  expense.  The 
Augustinian  Province  of  New  Spain  re- 
ceived yearly  from  6  to  7,000  peros  accord- 
ing to  the  price  of  wine  and  oil.  That  of 
Mechoacar  five  thousand.  The  Dominicans 
about  12,000,  the  Franciscans  from  25  to 
30,000."— Fe.  Juan  de  Ceijai^ya,  Hist,  de 
la  Ordon  de  S.  Augustin,  ff.  38. 


[^Extraordinary  Statute  of  Man  relative  to 
Women  overlaying  their  Children.] 

At  a  Synod  held  in  the  Isle  of  Man, 
women  were  forbidden  to  sleep  in  the  same 
bed  with  their  infants  till  the  child  was 
three  years  old.  '^  Inhibemus  sub  pcena  ex- 
communicationisy  ne  aliqua  mulier,  vel  uxores, 
parvulos  suos  in  lectulis  secum  collocari  per- 
mittant  antequam  atatis  sua  tertium  compU- 
verint.  Quod  statutum  ad  minus  semel  in 
annoj  singulis  sacerdotibus  volumus  promul- 
gari. 

This  statute  is  entitled  De  periculo  par^ 
vulorum.  —  Dugdax.e*8  Monasticon^  t.  1,  p. 
713. 


[Benefit  of  the  Supremacy  of  one  Person  in 
a  Government.] 

*^  The  firmest  and  most  compendious  way 
of  government  is  when  the  supremacy  re- 
sides in  one  person,  whom  the  people  ought 
to  trust,  by  an  indispensable  necessity,  for 
their  own  advantage,  in  steering  the  great 
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vessel  of  the  Common  wealth,  with  the  ad- 
vice of  a  select  ConncU :  and  herein  a  State 
may  be  compared  to  a  galley,  wherein  some 
are  to  observe  the  compass,  others  to  furl 
the  sails,  others  to  handle  the  ropes,  others 
to  tug  at  the  oar,  others  to  be  ready  in 
arms :  but  there  is  but  one  pilot  to  sit  at 
the  helm.  It  is  requisite  abo  that  this  sin- 
gle person  should  be  attended  with  a  visible 
standing  veteran  army,  lo  be  paid  well, 
(and  punished  well  if  there  be  cause,)  to 
awe  as  well  aa  to  secure  the  people ;  it  be- 
ing the  greatest  solecism  that  can  be  in 
government,  to  depend  merely  upon  the 
affections  of  the  people,  for  there  is  not  such 
a  wavering  windy  thing,  not  such  an  hu- 
mouTSome  and  cross-grained  animal  in  the 
world,  as  the  common  people  :  and  what 
author  soever,  either  Greek  or  Latin,  have 
pretended  to  policy,  affirm  so  much.  Tliere 
be  divers  modern  writers  that  busy  their 
brains  to  prescribe  rules  of  government,  but 
they  involve  the  reader  in  universals,  or 
rather  bring  him  to  a  labyrinth  of  distinc- 
tions, whereby  they  make  the  art  of  master- 
ing men  to  be  more  difficult  and  distracted 
than  it  is  in  itself." — Sober  Iiapectioia,  p. 


[Poor  Itohitit  AbaanaiA.I 
In  Poor  Robin's  Almanack,  which  used 
lo  contain  "  a  Two-fold  Calendar,  viz.  The 
Julian  or  English  Account,  and  the  Round- 
heads, Fanaticks,  MuggletonJans,  Nonju- 
ristical  and  Papistical  Account,  with  the 
Saints  on  one  side,  and  the  Sinners  on  the 
other  in  each  month,"  Will.  Goff  has  a  red- 
lettered  day  on  the  wrong  side.  May  19. 
It  is  curious  enough  that  in  the  same  page 
the  name  of  William  Hone  appears  as  ano- 
ther worthy. 


[Anckietat  lupposed  Prophecy/  rclalire  lo 

the  Gold-mine*  of  BnuUJ] 

Tbb    Innettigador  Portvgvez  (t,    17,  p. 

219,)  gives  iluchieta  credit  for  a  political 


prophecy  that  Braxil  would  never  be  truly 
rich  till  her  mines  of  gold  were  exhausted, 
and  the  people  should  betake  themselves  to 
the  cultivation  of  those  articles  which  in 
his  time  were  so  ignorantly  and  blindly  de- 
spised. Anchieta  might  have  etdd  this, — if 
there  had  been  any  mines  in  his  time, — but 
not  a  grain  of  gold  was  discovered  id  Brazil 
till  long  liter  his  death. 


IGuarani  Orammar.'] 

"  In  the  Guarani  there  are  masculine  and 
feminine  interjections  of  complaint.     The 
woman  who  expresses  grief  or  suffering  says 
Acai  or  Aeai  rare;  the  man  Aeueocy."- 
Arte  dt  la  Lingua  Guarani,  p.  120. 

They  have  also  diSereut  exclamatioos  of 
nouder  and  admiration ;  and  these  male 
and  female  modes  of  speaking  are  used 
upon  occasions  when  it  is  not  possible 
account  for  them  by  any  difference  of  feel- 
ing in  the  two  sexes,  or  any  affectation  of 
superiority  in  the  one.  Thus  in  signifying 
assent,  the  woman  says  Mee,  the  man  T 


[Sow  Lihentu  comet  out  in  the  Dead.} 
Spbakino  of  the  Bust  of  Oliver  Cromwell 
at  Florence,  Mi.  Noble  says—"!  must 
serve  that  1  have  fretiuently  been  surprized 
at  the  features  of  persons  when  dead,  who 
hare  more  reiembled  therraelvea,  than  they 
have  for  a  considerable  time  before  their 
deaths ;  the  only  reason  for  it  that  I  koow 
of  is  their  being  released  from  sickness  and 
pain,  the  features  take  their  usual  serene 
appearance." — Memoirt  of  the  ProteeCoral 
Hmue,  p.  303. 


[French  Lying.} 

In  the  Moniteur  of  4  May,  1 80C,  it  is 

scried  that  the  French  Cnptuin  Lucas 

the  Formidable,  boarded  the  Victory  and 

threw  her  people  toV^i  vVe  ivj(».\r%\,  >wi  " 
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sion,  and  that  in  the  boarding  Nelson  was 
killed.  Unluckily  two  other  ships  just  at 
this  time  boarded  the  Formidable, — and 
more  unluckily  still  the  whole  story  is  false, 
though  Bonaparte  thought  proper  to  make 
Capt.  Lucas,  on  his  return  from  prison,  a 
complimentary  speech,  and  to  publish  the 
lying  statement. 


VN/\^^^^^^^^^^^^W^^^^^i^ 


/ 


[Tame  Fish  of  the  Isle  of  Java."] 

In  confirmation  of  Oderic  of  Portenau's 
assertion  that  in  the  seas  around  Java  the 
fish  "present  themselves  to  the  natives  to 
be  taken  or  not  as  they  may  incline,"  ^Ib. 
MuBRAT  says,  "marvellous  as  this  report 
may  seem,  I  am  assured  by  a  friend  who 
has  long  resided  in  the  island,  not  only  that 
these  seas  abound  with  fish  beyond  almost 
any  other  in  the  world,  but  that  the  inha- 
bitants have  them  tamed  and  trained  so  as 
to  come  in  obedience  to  a  call  or  whistle." 
— Historical  Account  of  Discoveries  in  Asia, 
vol.  1,  p.  190. 


This  JjEvyoy  follows  the  Preface  to  John 
Bumyeafs  Works.'] 

"  Go,  Little  Book,  speak  out  the  praise 
Of  Him  that  did  thy  author  raise 
An  eminent  Apostle  of  our  days. 

May  He  that  blessed  him,  bless  thee  too, 
That  thou  the  way  of  Truth  may  shew 
To  the  vain  Gentile  and  benighted  Jew. 

Who  spake  thro'  him,  can  speak  by  thee. 
And  make  thy  readers  hear  and  see 
The  saving  Truths  of  thy  Divinity." 


iCandles  made  of  the  Pine-splints,'] 

"  Our  pine-trees  that  are  the  most  plen- 
tiful of  all  wood,  doth  allow  us  plenty  of 
candles,  which  are  very  useful  in  a  house. 
And  they  are  such  candles  as  the  Indians 
commonly  use,  having  no  other,  and  they 
are  nothing  else  but  tbe  wood  of  tW  ^vii^- 


tree  cloven  in  two  little  slices,  something 
thin,  which  are  so  full  of  the  moisture  of 
turpentine  and  pitch  that  they  bum  as  clear 
as  a  torch." — Higgeson,  Mass,  Hist,  CoU, 
vol.  1,  p.  122. 


^S^^^^^^N^^^^W^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


[Dolus,  an  vertus  quis  in  hoste  requirat  f] 

ViRG.  En. 

" — Sua  granaque  (Marte 
Arripiente  manu  penetrantia  tela)  minutis 
Abdita  speluncis  tutis,  et  ab  hostibus,  hoste 
Decedente  suo  subito  repetenda  reponit 
Artibus  Hybernus  produxit  temporis  olim 
Multum,    Marte    levis,    versutus,    durus, 

inermis 
Difficile  edomitus,  donee  secreta  latebant 
Judicia  atque  doli  taciti :  fit  et  sspe  superstes 
Sspius  hac  Indus,  victoris  victor  et  ingens.** 

Each  King  stands  on  hb  guard,  seeks  to 

defend 
Himself  and  his,  and  therefore  hides  his 

grain 
In  earth*s  close  concaves,  to  be  fetched  again 
If  he  survives :  thus  saving  of  himself 
He  acts  much  mischief  and  retains  bis  wealth. 
By  this  deep  will  the  Irish  long  withstood 
The  English  power,  whilst  they  kept  their 

food. 
Their  strength  of  life  their  com ;  that  lost, 

they  long 
Could  not  withstand  this  nation,  wise,  stout, 

strong. 
By  this  one  art  these  nations  ofl  survive 
Their  greatest  opponents,  and  in   honour 

thrive. 

MoRELL,  Ibid.  vol.  1,  p.  135. 


[Saggamores.] 

"For  their  governors,"  says  Higgeson, 
"  they  have  Kings,  which  they  call  Sagga- 
mores,  some  greater  and  some  lesser,  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  their  subjects. 
The  greatest  Saggamores  about  us  cannot 
make  above  three  hundred  men  (that  is 
^^hting  men)  and  other  Saggamores  have 
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not  above  fifteen  subjects,  and  otliera  near 
about  us  but  two." — Mast.  Hist.  Coll.  vol. 
1,  p.  122. 

llndian  Training  of  Children  lo  be  War- 

"  Nec  priua  cxercct  crudelia  pnrrulus  arma 
Quam  patiena  armorum  ut  ait  sibi  pectus, 

Herbis  compoaitam  peraniaris  aorbiat  un- 

Uaqne    in    sanguineum  vertatur    Ijmpha 

colorem, 
Undaque  sangiiinea  ex  vomitu  rebibenda 

Usque  valent  maribuBj  sic  fit  natura  parata 
Omnia  dura  pati ;  puer  hxc  out  potio  grata 
Pectorefitvfjidocunclaexpugnarepericla," 

And  here  obserre  thou  how  each  child  is 

To  make  him  fit  for  arms  he  is  constraln'd 
To  drink  a  potion  made  of  herbs  most  bitt«r 
Till  turned  to  blood  with  casting ;  whence 

he's  fitter, 
Induring  that,  to  undergo  the  worst 
Of  hard  attempts,  or  what  may  hurl  him 

most. — MoBEU^  Ibid.  rol.  1,  p.  133. 


[  The  Proud  Matt  a  great  Drinker.] 
"  Th£  proud  man  is  a  great  drinker.  It 
is  not  his  bellj,  but  hie  back  that  is  the 
drunkard.  He  pincheth  the  poor,  racks 
out  the  other  fine,  enhanceth  the  rent,  spends 
his  own  means,  and  what  he  can  finger  be- 
sides,  upon  clothes.  If  his  rent-daj  make 
even  with  his  silkman,  mercer,  tajlor,  he  is 
well.  And  hia  whit*  Madam  drinks  deeper 
than  he.  The  walls  of  the  city  are  kept 
in  reparation  with  easier  cost  than  a  ladj'a 
face,  and  the  appurtenances  to  her  head." 
— Adams's  Divine  HerbaU,  p.  26. 


[Primitive  Engliah  Hardihood.'] 
"Dtoif  saith,  that  Englishmen  could  suf- 
fer watching  and  labour,  hunger  and  thirst. 


and  bear  of  all  storms  with  head  and 
shoulders;  they  used  slender  weapons,  went 
naked  and  were  good  soldiers  ;  they  fed 
upon  roots  and  biirks  of  trees  :  they  would 
stand  up  to  the  skin  many  days  in  marshes 
without  victuals ;  and  they  had  a  kind  of 
sustenance  in  time  of  need,  of  which,  if  they 
had  taken  but  the  quantity  of  a  bean,  or 
the  weight  of  a  pease,  they  did  neither  gape 
attuT  meat,  nor  long  for  the  cup  a  great 
while  after." — Stephen  Gobson.  Scott's 
Somert'  Tractt,  vol.  3,  p.  560. 


[ATo  Taiaing  a  Wolf.] 
"  Odk   back  country  settlers   generally 
say  that  to  tame  wolves  is  as  impracticable 
as  to  civilize  iDdlans." — Hill.  Coli.  vol.  4, 


[NapoUon — an  old  Name /or  a  Devil.] 
The  name  however  occurs  in  Authentic 
Catholic  history  (the  fact  having  been 
proved  before  certain  notaries  and  other 
competent  persons)  as  the  name  of — a  Devil. 
"  Monacha  de  Sirico  Garfagnaaa,  a  popido 
de  mpra,  uxor  Bonamici,  qua  moratnr  in  Art- 
ana,  qua  est  propre  Siierana,  eodem  die  dixit, 
quod  ipsa  a  quin^ue  annis  citra  semper  fait 
gravala  et  vexata  a  duobus  diemonibus.  Uaus 
quorum  nominatus  Nappolcone." — bliracula 
S.  Zits  Virg.  Lucensis.  Acta  Sanctorum, 
Apr.  t.  3,  p.  519. 


[Defined  sense  of  the  toord  Species.'] 
Tun  following  passage  occurs  in  MuBA- 
TOKi's  remarks  upon  an  inscription  in  the 
court  of  the  Cathedral  at  Lucca,  containing 
the  oath  which  the  traders  who  frequented 
the  fair  of  St.  Alartin  at  that  city  in  the 
twelfth  century  were  required  to  take. 
Heic  meTnorantur  dumtaxat  Cambiatores  et 
Speciarii.  Nomine  Cambiatorum  (nunc 
Campores  appeUamus)  dtsignaiantur  Ar- 
genlarii.  Nummidarii,quiaurumelar^enbim. 
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permutahaiU,  At  Speciarii  voce  non  Sepla- 
siarios,  atU  Aromatarios  indicatos  puto^  sed 
quicumque  negoHabantur  vendendo  Species 
omnes  rerum  reliquarum  sive  supellectUia, 
Ah  auro  et  argento  Species  disHnguebantur 
apud  veteres^ — ^Antiq.  Medii  ^vi,  t.  2,  p. 
88L 


[^Madame  Gerdis^  Account  of  Madame 
Elizabeth,'] 

"In  the  last  volume  of  her  Memoires, 
Mai>am£  Genus,  speaking  of  Madame  Eli- 
zabeth, says,  "  EUe  ne  put  jamais  ohtenir  la 
permission  de  safaire  religieuse — le  Ciel  la 
reservoit  a  la  gloire  du  martyre.  Toutes  les 
relations  et  tons  les  memoires  de  ce  temps  saC' 
cordent  a  dire^  qu*a  Vinstant  ou  eUe  requt  le 
coup  fatal^  une  odeur  de  rose  sa  rependit  sur 
tovie  la  place  Louis  \6me,^ 


n 


[Brith — unde  Britones.'] 

"  Britones  quidem  ita  dicti  sunt,  quia  ve- 
teri  lingua  eorum  Brith  coloratum  conscript 
tumque  signijicat;  unde  etiam  hodie  writh 
Anglis  litteras  pingere  est,  De  Scotis  vero 
scribit  Isidorus  (lib.  9,  Et}Tiiolog.  c.  20) 
^propria  lingua  nomen  habere,  eo  quodaculeis 
ferreis  cum  atramento  variarum  figyirarum 
stigmata  notevtur,^  Scotha  enim  Hihemis 
florem  seu  floridam  variegationem  colons 
signijicat,'^ — Acta  SS,  March,  t.  2,  p.  517. 

If  Isidorus  then  be  right,  Pict  would 
merely  be  a  translation  of  Scot. 


[Accession  of  Henry  VII.'} 

"  Henrt  Vn.  obtained  and  enjoyed  the 
kingdom,"  says  Hall,  "  as  a  thing  by  God 
elected  and  provided,  and  by  his  especial 
favour  and  gracious  aspect  compassed  and 
achieved.  In  so  much  that  men  commonly 
report  that  797  years  passed,  it  was  by  a 
heavenly  voice  revealed  to  Cadwalader,  last 
King  of  Britons,  that  his  stock  and  progeny 
should  reign  in  this  land,  and  bear  dominion 


again.  Whereupon  most  men  were  per- 
suaded in  their  own  opinion  that  by  this 
heavenly  voice  he  was  provided  and  or- 
dained long  before  to  enjoy  and  obtain  this 
kingdom."— P.  423. 

It  was  probably  in  reference  to  this  that 
he  bore  on  one  of  his  standards  when  he 
entered  London, "  a  red  fiery  dragon  beaten, 
upon  white  and  green  sarcenet." — ^Ibid. 


*^^^^>^^^^i^^^^^»^^^^^#^^ 


[^Marriage  between  James  of  Scotland  and 
the  Lady  Margaret.} 

Of  this  marriage  between  James  of  Scot- 
land and  the  Lady  Margaret,  Bacon  says 
"  that  the  joy  of  the  city  thereupon  shewed 
by  ringing  of  bells,  and  bonfires,  and  such 
other  incense  of  the  people,  was  more  than 
could  be  expected,  in  a  case  of  so  great  and 
fresh  enmity  between  the  nations,  especially 
in  London,  which  was  far  enough  off  firom 
feeling  any  of  the  former  calamities  of  the 
war :  and  therefore  might  be  truly  attri- 
buted to  a  secret  instinct  and  inspiring 
(which  many  times  runneth  not  only  in  the 
hearts  of  princes,  but  in  the  pulse  and  veins 
of  people)  touching  the  happiness  thereby 
to  ensue  in  time  to  come." — Hist,  of  Henry 
VIL  p.  207. 


[  Why  Henry  VI,  was  not  canonized,} 

Henrt  VII.  "was  desirous  to  bring  into 
the  House  of  Lancaster  celestial  honour, 
and  became  suitor  to  Pope  Julius  to  cano- 
nize King  Henry  YI.  for  a  Saint ;  the  ra- 
ther in  respect  of  that  his  famous  prediction 
of  the  King*s  own  assumption  to  the  crown. 
Julius  referred  the  matter,  as  the  manner 
is,  to  certain  cardinals  to  take  the  verifica- 
tion of  his  holy  acts  and  miracles.  But  it 
died  imder  the  reference.  The  general 
opinion  was,  that  Pope  Julius  was  too  dear, 
and  that  the  King  would  not  come  to  his 
rates.  But  it  is  more  probable  that  that 
Pope  (who  was  extremely  jealous  of  the 
dignity  of  the  see  of  Home,  and  of  the  acts 
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thereof,)  knowing  that  King  Henrj  VI. 
was  reputed  in  the  world  abroad  but  for  a 
simple  man,  was  afraid  it  would  but  dimi- 
nish the  estimation  of  that  kind  of  honour, 
if  there  were  not  a  distance  kept  between 
innocents  and  Saints." — Ibid.  p.  227. 


lEngluh  Maimer*  in  1659.] 
In  a  satirical  account  of  English 
written  in  the  aasumed  character  of  a 
Frenchman,  1659,  (Scott's  Somen'  Tract*, 
Tol.  7,  p.  176,)  the  writer  sajH,  "how  new 
a  thing  it  appeared  to  me  to  »ee  my  confi- 
dent host  set  him  down  cfaeek  bj  joul  with 
me,  belching  and  pufling  tobacco  in  mj 
face,  jou  may  easily  imagine ;  and  that  the 
gentlemen  who  lodge  at  their  inns  entertain 
themselves  in  their  company,  and  are  much 
pleased  with  their  impertinences."  This 
passage  seems  to  prove  that  the  writer  was 
an  Englishman,  unacquainted  with  foreign 


[Odd  and  Silver  Croaes.'] 
"  Gold  and  silver  pendant  crosses,  e 
article  of  female  dress  disused  since  tl 
latter  end  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  are  sine 
the  passing  of  the  Quebec  Bill,  much  woi 
by  die  lailies  at  Court." — Gospel  Magaiin 
July,  1774. 


\E^liih  Politici  that  live  only  by  the  Day^ 

"  I  AU  confident  every  man  that  thinks 
at  all  must  think  it  were  not  amiss  if  '  ' 
Majesty  and  his  Ministers  would  once  for 
all  consider  and  agree  upon  a  general 
draught  of  those  ways  and  counsels,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  as  they  judge  will  best 
answer  the  great  ends  of  the  King  and  king- 
dom's safety,  honour,  and  quiet.  Forwhen 
such  a  scheme  is  once  agreed  upon,  all  the 
parts  of  it  may  be  pursued  in  their  order, 
and  with  constant  application,  till  they  are 
brought  to  pass,  at  least  such  as  fail  not  in 


the  trial,  and  so  are  found  to  have  been  ill- 
conceived.  But  if  it  should  prove  (as  I 
find  some  men  think)  that  we  live  only  by 
the  day ;  and  content  ourselves  to  patch 
up  things  as  they  break  out,  and  fly  at  the 
game  as  it  rises ;  it  is  at  the  best  but  like 
birding  or  hawking ;  which  may  furnish  a 
dish  or  two,  but  can  never  keep  the  house." 
— Sia  WiujAM  Tbmpi^'b  Works,  vol .  2,  p. 
206.  

{^CnmoBeWi  dying  AdviceJ] 
"When  Cromwell  found  death  approach- 
ing, whether  he  dreamed,  or  conjectured, 
— or  judged  from  some  certain  symptoms 
that  his  son  Richard  would  prove  but  a 
very  weak  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth, 
he  is  said  to  have  expressed  himself  in  bro- 
ken words,  as  if  it  had  been  revealed  to  him 
by  the  Lord,  with  whom  he  is  said  to  have 
been  very  conversant,  that  Charles  Stuart 
would  certainly  be  restored  to  bis  kingdom, 
that  he  would  utterly  ruin  the  republican 
party,  and  that  a  dreadiul  storm  was  bang- 
ing over  their  heads.  It  is  reported  abo, 
that  he  exhorted  them  as  soon  as  the  breath 
should  be  out  of  iiis  body,  to  embark  them- 
selves on  board  as  well-provided  a  fleet  as 
ever  England  had  fitl«d  out,  and  to  trans- 
port themselves  to  the  Indies,  where  by 
preserving  their  lives  abroad,  they  might 
be  of  much  more  service  to  their  country, 
than  by  staying  at  home  to  be  massacred 
by  kings.  But  either  the  love  of  their  na* 
tive  country,  and  the  hopes  of  pardon,  or 
the  desire  of  ease,  or  a  commendable  atTec- 
tion  for  the  royal  family,  restruned  them 
from  following  that  advice."  —  Cubhibo- 
ham's  Hiitory,  vol.  1,  p.  6. 


[Apotllet'  Spoons,  jr.] 
Amoho  the  plate  which  Archbishop  Par- 
ker presented  to  Benet  College  were  "  thir- 
teen Spoons  gilt,  with  Knops  of  Christ  and 
his  twelve  Apostles ;  for  the  use  of  the 
Master  and  twelve  Fellows  for  the  time 
b^g,  weighing  26  ounces.     Qf .  di,  dj. 
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OfDuHes  to  God, 

"  1 .  First,  let  no  man  presume  to  blas- 
pheme the  Holy  and  Blessed  Trinity,  God 
the  Father,  God  the  Son,  and  God  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  nor  the  known  Articles  of 
our  Chriiitian  Faith,  upon  pain  to  have  his 
tongue  bored  with  a  red-hot  iron. 

2.  Unlawful  oaths  and  execrations,  and 
scandalous  acts  in  derogation  of  God's  ho- 
nour, shall  be  punished  with  loss  of  pay, 
and  other  punishment  at  discretion. 

3.  All  those  who  often  and  wilfully  absent 
themselves  from  sermons  and  public  prayer, 
shall  be  proceeded  against  at  discretion: 
and  all  such  who  shall  violate  places  of  pub- 
lic worship  shall  undergo  severe  censure." 

Lawes  and  Ordinances  of  Warre,  esta- 
blished for  the  better  Conduct  of 
the  Army.  London,  printed  for  John 
Wright,  at  the  King's-head  in  the 
Old  BaUey. 


•^\/^^^^w\^^^^^^^^^^%^ 


{^Renewal  by  Charles  I,  of  Henry  VIIJ's 
Statute  against  Depopulation.'] 

**  Among  the  means  to  which  Charles  I. 
resorted  for  raising  money,  during  the  years 
when  he  governed  without  a  Parliament, 
one  was  the  enforcement  of  Henry  the  Se- 
venth's laws  against  depopulation,  or  the 
converting  of  arable  lands  into  pasture. 
The  Star-Chamber,  in  order  to  terrify 
others  into  composition,  fined  Sir  Anthony 
Roper  £4000  for  this  offence,  and  above 
£30,000  were  levied  by  this  expedient." — 
Hume,  vol.  6,  p.  302. 


lArchbishop  Parker's  Gift  to  Caius 
College.] 

Abchbishop  Parkeb  left  to  Caius  Col- 
lege one  nest  of  gilt  bowls,  with  a  cover,  all 
weighing  forty-two  ounces,  qr.  di.  qr.  And 
to  Trinity  Hall,  one  other  nest  of  bowls, 
silver  and  double  gilt,  with  their  cover, 
forty-two  ounces,  di. 


[^JSnrolment  of  Soldiers.] 

**  No  man  that  carrieth  arms,  and  pre- 
tends to  be  a  soldier,  shall  remain  three 
days  in  the  army  without  being  enrolled  in 
some  company,  upon  pain  of  death." — Lawes 
and  Ordinances  of  Warre. 


WMW^^^«M«^«/«A«V«AA^^rfW\ 


[Former  Moderation  arid  Honesty  of  the 
House  of  Commons.] 

'^  Such  was  the  moderation  and  modesty 
of  the  House  of  Commons  in  former  times, 
that  they  declined  the  agitation  and  cogni- 
zance of  high  state  affairs,  specially  foreign, 
humbly  transferring  them  to  their  Sovereign 
and  his  Upper  Council.  A  Parliament  man 
then  (I  mean  a  member  of  the  Commons 
House)  thought  to  be  the  adequat-e  object 
of  his  duty,  to  study  the  welfare,  to  complain 
of  the  grievances,  and  have  the  defects  sup- 
plied, of  that  place  for  which  he  served. 
The  bourgess  of  Linn  studied  to  find  out 
something  that  mought  have  advanced  the 
trade  of  fishing ;  he  of  Norwich  what  mought 
have  advantaged  the  making  of  stuffs ;  he 
of  Rye  what  might  preserve  their  harbour 
from  being  choked  up  with  shelves  of  sand ; 
he  of  Taverston  what  might  have  furthered 
the  manufacture  of  kersies  ;  he  of  Suffolk 
what  conduced  to  the  benefit  of  clothing ; 
the  burgesses  of  Cornwall  what  belonged  to 
their  stannaries;  and  in  doing  this  they 
thought  to  have  complied  with  the  obli- 
gation find  discharged  the  conscience  of 
honest  men,  without  soaring  to  things  above 
their  reach,  and  roving  at  random  to  treat 
of  universals,  to  pry  into  arcana  imperii,  and 
bring  Religion  to  the  bar, — the  one  belong- 
ing to  the  Chief  Governor  and  his  interior 
Council  of  State,  the  other  to  Divines, 
who,  according  to  the  etymology  of  the 
word,  use  to  be  conversant  and  employ  their 
talent  in  the  exercise  and  speculations  of 
holy  and  heavenly  things." — Sober  Inspect 
tions  into  the  late  Long  Parliament,  p.  34. 
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ITAe  Irue  Wm/  U>  Peace  it  topvt  out  the 
Seeds  of  Sedition  and  RebettioH.'] 

Hbnkt  VII,  said  by  his  Chancellor  to 
Parliament,  "  that  it  IB  Dot  the  blood  spilt 
in  the  field  that  will  save  the  blood  in  the 
cit; ;  nor  the  marshal's  sirord  that  nil!  act 
this  kingdom  in  perfect  peace.  But  the 
true  way  is,  to  stop  the  seeds  of  sedition  and 
rebellion  in  their  beginnings ;  and  for  that 
purpose  to  devise,  confirm  and  quicken 
good  and  wholesome  laws  against  riots  and 
unlawful  assemblies  of  people,  and  all  com- 
binatioDS  and  confederacies  of  them,  bj 
liveries,  tokens  and  other  badges  of  factious 
dependence  ;  that  the  peace  of  the  land 
may  by  these  ordinances,  as  by  bars  of  iron, 
be  soundly  bound  in  and  strengthened,  and 
all  force  both  in  court,  country  and  private 
houses  be  supprest." — Bacoh'b  Henry  VJI. 
p.  59. 

\_Henry  Vll.'t  JJte  of  secret  SpiaOs 

"  As  for  his  secret  spialls,  which  he  did 
employ  both  at  home  and  abroad,  by  them 
to  discover  what  practises  and  conspiracies 
were  against  him,  surely  hia  case  required 
it;  he  had  such  moles  perpetually  working 
and  casting  to  undermine  him.  Neither 
can  it  be  reprehended,  for  if  spialls  be  law- 
ful against  lawful  enemies,  much  more 
against  conspirators  and  trutors.  There 
was  this  further  good  in  hia  employing  of 
these  flies  and  familiars ;  that  as  the  use  of 
them  was  cause  that  many  conspiracies  were 
revealed,  so  the  fame  and  suspieion  of  them 
kept,  no  doubt,  many  conspiracies  from  be- 
ing attempted." — Ibid.  p.  246. 


\BucaUi — I7mio  clj/pei, — Boacle.'] 
"  BucDi^  dicitur  umbo  clypei,  istic  ubi 
inanusinserenda,convexioriB.  Francisnunc 
gcQcrice  baucle  protuberantia  est,  a  Teu- 
tonico  beiJie,  bui/he,  venter,  concavitta,  de- 
rivalo  nomine:   unde  etiam  rotunda  par- 


ma,  qua  tota  orbiculariter  i 
teri  soli  pectorive  tegendo,  cum  clypeus 
quadratus  atque  oblongus  majorem  corporis 
partem  protegeret,  nomen  accepit,  nt  ira- 
htler  Teutonibus,  Francis  bouclier  dicatur. 
Nee  admittenduB  est  Eilianus,  qui  ab  bte- 
dinis  pellibus  quasi  bouie-Uer  dici  credit 
sicut  Palladia  Kgeda  fiuxere  Greci." 
Acta  SS.  March,  torn.  3,  p.  339. 


[TriaHi — tad; — their  asiimdated  Vae."] 
"  Tbistis,  mdgalo  Ilaticismo,  non  tantum 
mcEstum  li^ijicat;  aed  etiam  improbum  ei 
nequam.  Idem  apod  Flandrot  noitros  utu 
venit  circa  vocem  drouf,  qua  aliis  Teutonibui 
maitam  tignificoiu,  ab  ipiii  ctx  aliter  rum 
qaam  in  deteriorem  partem."  —  Pafbnheim, 
in  Act.  SS.  Apr.  tom,  3,  p.  S06. 

The  word  lad  with  us  has  obtained  in 
colloquial  language  the  same  signification. 


iThe  Virtues  of  Oround-IvyJ] 
"  AxKuoop,  or  ground-iry,  b  in  my  opi- 
nion, of  the  most  excellent  and  most  general 
use  and  virtues  of  any  plants  we  have  among 
us.  It  is  allowed  to  be  most  sovereign  for 
the  eyes,  admirable  in  frenzies,  either  taken 
inwardly,  or  outwardly  applied.  Besides, 
if  there  be  a  specific  remedy  or  prevention 
of  the  atone,  I  take  it  to  be  the  constant  use 
of  alcboof  ale,  whereof  Ihave  known  several 
experiences  by  others,  and  can,  I  thank 
God,  allege  my  own,  for  about  ten  years 
post.  This  is  the  plant  with  which  all  o 
ancestors  made  their  common  drink,  when 
the  inhabitants  of  this  island  were  esteemed 
the  longest  livers  of  any  in  the  known 
world :  and  the  stone  is  said  to  have  first 
come  among  us  aflcr  hops  were  introduced 
here,  and  the  staleness  of  beer  brought  ii 
custom  by  preserving  it  long.  It  is  known 
enough  how  much  this  plant  has  been  de- 
cryed,  how  generally  soever  it  has  1 
received  in  these  maritime  northern  parts ; 
and  the  chief  reason  whlch,HieVvCTit,^>>^^.'i- 
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vogue  at  first,  was  the  preserving  beer  upon 
long  sea  voyages.  But  for  common  health 
I  am  apt  to  think  the  use  of  heath  or  broom 
had  been  of  much  more  advantage ;  though 
none  jet  invented  of  so  great  and  general 
as  that  of  alehoof,  which  is  certainly  the 
greatest  cleanser  of  any  plant  known  among 
us,  and  which  in  old  English  signified  that 
which  was  necessary  to  the  making  of  ale, 
the  conmion  or  rather  universal  drink  here- 
tofore of  our  nation." — Sib  William  Tem- 
ple, vol.  1,  p.  285. 


m^^S^^^^^kj^m,^^^^^^^^0^^^^^^ 


[Poultry  of  the  Ouiana  Tribes.'] 

Habcoubt  found  poultry  among  the  Gui- 
ana tribes.  "  Every  house,"  he  says,  "  hath 
cocks,  hens  and  chickens,  as  in  England." — 
P.  208. 


"*^*>/V/V>/V>«*WVW^«i/\/»/\«<» 


[Current  of  the  Amazon.] 

Habcoubt  says,  in  his  Voyage  to  Guiana, 
"  we  fell  into  the  current  of  the  great  and 
famous  river  of  Amazon,  which  putteth  out 
into  the  sea  such  a  violent  and  mighty 
stream  of  fresh  water,  that,  being  thirty 
leagues  from  land,  we  drunk  thereof  and 
found  it  as  fresh  and  good  as  in  a  spring  or 
pool." — HarUian  Misc.  8vo.  vol.  3,  p.  177. 


^^^S^^^^A/^^^^^^/SAi^^y>/^%^^** 


[Malocas,  or.  Slave  Expeditions.] 

These  expeditions  for  the  purpose  of 
making  slaves  were  called  Maiocas  in  Para- 
guay, and  the  persons  employed  in  them 
Maloqueros.  —  Lozai^o,  vol.  6,  p.  11. 


[Great  Eared  Caribbees,  or,  Marashe- 

UKiccas.] 

Habcoubt  heard  from  an  old  Indian,  that 
"  towards  the  high  land  upon  the  borders  of 
Waapoco,  there  is  a  nation  of  Caribbees, 
having  great  ears  of  an  extraordinary  big- 
ness, hard  to  be  believed,  whom  he  called 
Marashewaccas." — Harl.Misc.Yol.  3,  p.  195. 


[Serro,  and  CochUhas, — Whatf] 

Cazax  defines  Serro  to  be  a  bare,  sharp, 
circular  summit.  '^  Chamam-se  Serros  as 
por^oens  mais  eUoadas  das  serrasy  e  cachiUuu 
de  forma  circular,  pantuadas,  e  destitmdas  de 
vegeta  es,  de  a^as  sumidades  se  descobre 
grande  extensam  de  terrens."  In  the  pro- 
vince of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  they  have  been 
used  as  beacons  during  war  :  from  some  of 
these  points  Cazal  says  others  are  visible  at 
a  distance  of  twenty  leagues, — fourscore 
miles. 

Cochilhas  are  extensive  chains  of  hills, 
with  pasture,  but  without  trees — ^precisely 
our  downs.  —  Vol.  1,  p.  129,  130. 


[The  Pinto  Tree.] 

Fleckno  (p.  70)  mentions  "  a  tree  called 
the  Pinto,  which  though  no  fruit  tree  yields 
them  (the  Portugueze  at  Rio  Janeiro)  more 
profit  than  all  the  rest ;  growing  most  com- 
monly in  moist  places  like  our  willow,  the 
body  growing  cane- wise,  distinguished  by 
several  knots,  out  of  whose  poory  (?)  sides 
the  branches  issue  forth  in  round,  with  their 
several  falls  rendering  it  so  many  stories 
high ;  of  a  delightful  green,  body  and  all ; 
whose  leaves  being  thick  and  filmy,  thej 
use  to  sleave  and  spin  to  what  fineness  they 
please,  the  grosser  serving  for  hemp,  the 
middle  sort  for  flax,  and  the  finer  for  silk." 

[Language  of  Flou?ers.] 

*'  These  from  richer  banks 
Culling  out  flowers,  which  in  a  learned  order 
Do  become  characters  whence  they  disclose 
Their  mutual  meaning,  garlands  there  and 

nosegays 
Being  framed  into  epistles." 

Cabtwbight.    Lovers  Convent. 


^^f^^^^^h^^^V^A^^^^^^n^^^ 


[Coffee  House.] 

— "Though  their  grosser  wares  are  at 
home  in  their  storehouses,  they  have  many 
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things  of  value  to  truck  for  which  they  al- 
wajs  carry  about  'em,  aa  Jiatiee — for  fat 
capons  to  be  delivered  before  dinner ;  a  re- 
prieve from  Ihe  whipping  post  for  a  dozen 
bottles  of  claret  to  drink  after  it ;  Ijcemti 
to  sell  ale,  for  a  hogshead  of  stout  to  his 
Worship,  and  leave  to  keep  a  Coffee  House 
for  a  cask  of  cold  tea  to  his  lady." — T. 
Bbowhb's  Worlu,  vol.  3,  p.  31. 


[^Morlalit^  of  London  in  Fuller's  DayM,^ 
"  In  the  most  healthful  times  200  and  up- 
wards were  the  constant  weekly  tribute  paid 
to  mortality  in  London." — Fuufs's  Good 
Thoughts  in  Worse  Timet. 


[^The  English  Soldier  when  weU  fed  fearless 
of  Death  and  Dai^er."] 
Sm  Wm.  Temple  says  it  is  the  known 
and  general  character  of  the  English  nation 
"  to  be  more  fearless  of  death  and  dangers 
than  any  other,  and  more  impatient  of  la- 
bour or  of  hardaliipa,  eitiier  Jn  suffering  the 
want,  or  making  the  provision  of  such  food 
and  clothes  as  they  find  or  esteem  necessary 
for  the  sustenance  of  their  lives,  or  for  the 
health  and  strength  and  vigour  of  their  bo- 
dies. This  appears  among  all  our  troops 
that  serve  abroad,  as  indeed  their  only  weak 
side ;  which  makes  the  care  of  the  betly  the 
most  necessary  piece  of  conduct  in  the  com- 
mander of  an  English  army,  who  will  never 
fwl  of  fighting  well,  if  they  are  well  fed." — 
Miscellanea,  part  3,  p.  266. 


IShip  with  two  Keels,  and  two  Foremasts, — 
a  Mistake.'] 
"  I  UBAHD  them,"  says  Sorbibbe,  (speak- 
ing of  the  Royal  Society,)  discourse  of  a 
ship  with  two  keels,  that  carried  two  fore- 
masts, and  having  two  sails,  drew  more 
wind,  but  less  water,  and  consequently  must 
sail  faster  than  others." — Sorbiere  seems  to 


have  been  mistaken  about  the  two  foremasts 
— "  every  sculler  on  the  Thames,"  says 
Spbat,  "  knows  it  has  but  one." 


[  Whi/  the  English  admire  their  own  Lan- 
guage.'} 
SoBBiEBE  says  the  English  are  great  ad- 
mirers of  their  own  language,  "  and  it  suits 
their  effeminacy  very  well,  for  it  spares 
them  the  labour  of  moving  their  lips." 


[^Early  Lighting  of  London/] 
Tbe  Due  de  Lewis  thinks  that  London 
was  lighted  before  any  other  town  in  Eu- 
rope, and  that  the  custom  originated  there 
in  1416. 


[Jiore  Use  of  Forks  and  Ewers  by  the 

Ej^lish.] 

"  The  English,"  says  Sobblbbb,  (writing 

about  the  year  1663)  "  scarce  ever  make 

use  of  forks  or  ewers,  for  they  wash  their 

hands  by  dipping  them  into  a  bason  of  wa- 


[  The  Sagamore  and  his  Notch  Cane.] 
"  A  Saoahobe,  or  petty  king  in  Virginia, 
guessing  the  greatness  of  other  kings  by  his 
own,  sent  a  native  hither  who  understood 
English,  commanding  him  to  score  upon  a 
long  cane  (given  him  of  purpose  to  be  his 
register)  the  number  of  Englishmen,  that 
thereby  his  master  might  know  the  strength 
of  this  our  nation.  Landing  at  Plymouth, 
a  populous  place  (and  which  he  mistook  for 
all  England)  he  hod  no  leisure  to  eat  for 
notching  up  the  men  he  met.  At  Exeter 
the  difficulty  of  his  task  was  increased; 
coming  at  last  to  London  (that  forest  of 
people)  he  broke  his  cane  in  pieces,  per- 
ceiving the  impossibility  of  his  employ- 
ment."— Fui-lbb's  Good  Thoughts  in  Bad 
Times. 
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[  Venner's  Remark  upon  his  Tried.'] 

Venneb  upon  his  trial  "  began  an  extra- 
vagant and  bottomless  discourse  about  the 
fiiUi  monarchy,  and  its  having  had  a  testi- 
mony above  twenty  years  in  New  England." 
Upon  this  the  relator  adds  in  a  parenthesis, 
"  We'll  never  deny  his  New  England  testi- 
mony, which  has  made  old  England  smart, 
having  been  the  nursery  and  receptacle  of 
sedition  too  long :  though  Hugh  Peters  be 
dead,  Gough  and  Whaley  are  there  alive." 


^^^WMV^^^^^^^^^h^^^^^^S« 


[Aaron  HiU  on  Allegoric  OardeningJ] 

Aaron  Hux,  a  very  active  and  very 
amiable  man,  to  whom  nothing  in  the  shape 


of  a  project  came  amiss,  from  the  establish- 
ment of  a  colony  to  the  making  rock-work 
in  a  garden,  has  left  upon  paper,  where  too 
many  of  his  projects  were  fated  to  end,  a 
curious  specimen  of  allegoric  gardening.  It 
is  thus  described  in  a  letter  to  Lady  Wal- 
pole. — ^Vol.  1,  p.  255.     Hill's  Works. 


%^^^^^'*J\^S^1i^»^^^>>^^*^o^S^^>t^^S^ 


[Increase  of  Diamonds.'] 

In  the  Dictionary  of  Antonio  de  Mo- 
BAES  SiLVA,  Bab&eto  IS  quoted  as  saying, 
^'  Que  OS  diamantes  se  unem^  amcan^  e  pro' 


cream. 


ft 


/ 


^ba  or  the  Fenlaas  and  Arabs, 
What?  342. 

Abbey  Landa.  di»put«  nf  the 
znonka  and  secular  clergy 
abuut  in  Cbarles  l.'s  reign. 
13a. 

Abbot,  Abp.  speaka  miJig- 
nantly  of  Lsud,  131).  Cum- 
plained  of  by  Falkland  as 
Deglec([ng  Ireland,  173. 
NegleotWf  jonng  Urmnnde 
when  under  his  care,  SIM. 

Abfrdren.  beautiful  wnrkman- 
ahipuf  the  high  allar  of,  and 
noble  conduct  of  llie  carpen. 
ter  who  would  nol  lift  up  his 
hatchet  to  destroy  it,  151. 

AsRAuiiiLeviTABinDAyiD, 

AuRAHAH,  place  where,  at  the 
command  of  NimroH,  he  was 
thrown  into  the  fipry  fur- 
nace, 404, 

Abmlulion  and  Confesaien,  the 
necessity  of  in  the  strict  Ro- 
man Catholic  sense,  one  nf 
the  early  corruplioni  of 
Christianity,  385. 

Acacia  Vna,  or  Gum  Arabic 
thorn,  5%2,  605. 

AclMquia.  care  at   for  their 

AcoTH'Bird  of  the  Siemt  tie 
Topia,  603. 

AbAus,  THOHAf,  his  Divine 
Herbal,  650,  G61. 

Adjutant  Bird  of  India,  or, 
Ai^i,  434. 

Aydiri)— Charity— Love,  24. 

Agar!,  old  building  of,  and  su- 
perstition, 423. 

A  ONES,  Saint,  first  saint  who 
had  a  church  dedicated  to 
her,  381. 


Agra,    fiillen    (brtnnes  of  the 

great  city  of,  414. 
Agricultural  Loitcl.ejcpMiaXeA 
on  by  Gascuigne,  311. 


AitU,  Middle,  of  St.  PoklV 


Akaacfas  on  the  Mississippi, 

account  of,  569. 
Akbur,  Btory  of,  435. 
Aky AZLi,  SiiKT,  the  grave  of, 

405. 
AltAailer  bunt,  or,  plaster  of 

Paris,  337. 
Alaric   and    the    Entbanled 

Slalut,  360. 
Albativttfs,  577. 
AUiigeusn  and  IPatdeiuei,  40O. 
Alepiit,  lightness  of  the  water 

of,  and  consequent  goodness, 

432. 
AUuUaH  Islanders,  their  uses 

of  the  Sea-Dog.  560. 
Alexander,  how  he  got  rid 

ofhishonu,618. 
Allegiance,  uncertainty  of  the 

Oath  of,  79. 
Alliteratiou,  use  of  by  Philip 


33. 


jByme  at  Valencia,  330. 
AlteH.  the  river  of,  633. 
Alvar  Fahez,  mentioned  by 

Sandoval,  262. 
Alvara  de  Brito  Pebtana, 

a  tl  Reg  D.  Fernando,  Trorai 


Amanutntei  women,  early  use 
of,  359. 

Amaim,  the  current  of,  666. 

Anbatiadors,  handsome  allow- 
ance made  to  by  the  Parlia- 
154.     Travels, 


Ambergrit,  use  of,  518. 
Amboynelt    CkrittUim,    their 
offering  to  the  Evil  Spirit, 


.4  nmf  H  »  of  the  Orinoco  Tribe, 


Tribes,  Incidental 
and  Itliscellancous  lilusti 
tions,  522.  &c. 

America,  sii^cstions  as  to  the 
population  nf,  522. 

Amiem,  the  white  Pigeon  of, 

Anttt  Gladatia.  account  of,  60 
Anciiieta,  Johepu   de,   ■ 

count  of,  226. 
Anchevin  taken  by  Flame,  n 

so  good  as  those  not  so  I 

Angelt,  doctrine  of,  5.     Ti 
queen  of,  title  of  a  Poem  by 


ANTHOLOOIACATnOLlCA,378. 

Antuolin,  Saint,  averler  of 

barrenness.  111. 
Antindt,  soap  and  oil-olive  of, 

Amtt  of  the  river  Corentyn, 
525.  Omnivorous  Ants  of 
Africa,  Ibid.  The  While 
Ant  an  article  of  food,  526. 
The  Ajn^hisb(en*..,<K  Eiic.^ 
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of  the  Emmets,  Ibid,  Huge 
Ant  hills,  529.  Destruc- 
tiveness  of  the  Ant  tribe, 
530.  Used  as  food,  532. 
Great  red  ones  of  Ceylon, 
589. 

Apostles*  Spoons,  663. 

Apparition,  Eastern,  404. 

Apricot  Stone,  the  delicacy  of, 
479. 

Aprons,  green,  338. 

Arab  Horsemen,  dexterity  of, 
439.  Music,  451.  Hospi- 
tality,  487.  Simplicity  of 
the  Bedouin,  487.  Accou- 
trements of,  516.  Longe- 
vity of,  632. 

Arabic,  pattering  of  by  Mus- 
selmen  without  understand- 
ing, 77. 

Arafat,  Kufa,  and  Mecca,  the 
successive  abodes  of  Adam, 
402. 

Araucana,  extracts  from,  528, 
529.     Language,  535. 

Archers,  instructions  for  In- 
dian and  Hindoo,  426. 

Archery,  latest  mention  of  the 
intended  use  of,  148. 

Areca  Tree,  501. 

Arithmetic  Easy,  the  value  of, 
640. 

Armour,  death  from  weight  and 
heat  of,  319.  Impenetrable, 
347.  Forged  for  themselves 
by  early  Knights,  355. 

Arms,  combat  of,  trial  by,  338. 
Arms  and  armour,  345.  Go- 
thic skill  in  the  use  of,  360. 

Arneoste,  the  great  giant  of 
Quiquifs,  470. 

Arslan-Ula,  the  Lion's  Moun- 
tain, 515. 

Artichoke,  used  by  the  Greeks 
to  curdle  milk,  647. 

Arthur,  King,  his  haU,  635. 
Fabulous  history  of  referred 
to  as  a  true  history,  636, 
641.  Hebrew  MS.  of  his 
history  in  the  Vatican,  Ibid, 

Asiatic  Cities,  difference  be- 
tween the  distant  prospect 
and  the  interior  of,  468.  Re- 
searches quoted,  483. 

Ass,  superstition  relative  to  the 
Ass  of  Jesus,  406. 

Assam,  belief  of  the  natives 
concerning  the  treasure  of 
the  Barabuinia,  426. 

Astronomy,  Wesley's  doubts 
about,  116. 


Atahualpa,  the  cruelty  of,  522. 

Athenians  Modem,  belief  a- 
mongst  that  the  ancient  sta- 
tues are  real  bodies  tenanted 
by  a  spirit  called  Arabian, 
607. 

Athelstan,  the  sword  of  Con- 
stantine  and  the  spear  of 
Charlemagne  sent  as  pre- 
sents to,  355. 

Atherton,  Bishop,  supposed 
by  Carte  to  have  been  ac- 
cused unjustly,  and  a  victim 
to  Lord  Cork's  resentment, 
204. 

Augustine,  St.  Origin  of  the 
Africanisms  in  his  style,  2. 

Aurora  Borealis,  bSO, 

Aumngbad,  city  of,  and  throne 
of  Aurungzebe,  417. 

AuRUNOZEB,  his  letters  Xg 
Azim  Shah,  and  Prince  Kam 
Bukhsh,  456.  His  horse- 
men, and  the  Eastern  Ama- 
zon, 513. 

Autumnal  Leqf,  effects  of  the 
October  frosts  on,  in  Ameri- 
ca, 593. 

Avarice,  the  undress  of,  316. 

Avatar,  the  .Buddha,  464. 

Awa,  the  Rushing  qf,  a  whirl- 
pool on  the  coast  of  Japan, 
518. 

Azof,  Sea  of  phsenomenon  on, 
595. 

AzuRJLRA,  G.  Eanes  de,  273, 
277. 

B. 

Babehnandel,  403. 

Babylon,  Impropriations  of  the 

children  of,  49. 
Babylonical  Building,  why  it 

should  decay,  48. 
Bagdad,  heat  of  the  air  at,  and 

the   way   of   drawing  cool 

water  from  the  Tigris,  442. 

Bairaum  Haudji,  his  virtue, 

406. 
Baking,  novel  way  of  amongst 

the  Cherokees,  531. 
Balachaun  and  Nuke-Mum  of 

the  Tonquinese,  602. 
Bale,  his  Pageant  of  Popes, 

48,  49. 
Ballads  Spanish,  remarks  on, 

233. 
Bamboo,  St.  Pierre's  account 

of,  467. 
Banama,  account  of,  498. 


Bandarka,  Goncalo  AsrsES, 
249. 

Baman  Tree,  near  Manjee,  407. 

Banner,  gorgeous,  635. 

Banquet,  i.  e.  dessert,  323. 

Bantam  Cock  and  the  Broad- 
side, 607. 

Baptized,  the,  and  the  unbap* 
tized,  108. 

Barcena,  the  Jesuit,  instance 
of  profound  humility  in,  119. 

Bard,  Henrt,  afterwardsVis- 
count  Bellamont,  accooDt 
of,  148. 

Bardic,  use  of  the  letters  O.  I. 
W.  623. 

Bardouk  Powder,  637. 

Bark  Indian,  nsed  as  food,  604. 

Barrios,  Miguel  de,  264, 
268,  274. 

Barro8,  his  forcible  use  of 
popular  words,  214,  425. 

Bases,  what  ?  322. 

Bastwick,  account  of,  174. 
Wrote  an  excellent  Latin 
style,  175. 

Bats  of  Brazil  attack  the  poul- 
try, 594. 

Baumgarten's  Travels,  Tlie 
Arabian  bitch  that  deserted 
her  whelps,  491.  Movu^ 
sands.  Ibid,  Musical  lamps 
and  arrows  of  fire,  492. 

Bavan,  the  beautiful  valley  of, 
512. 

Baxter,  his  Retrospect,  17. 
Addison  led  to  read  his  wri- 
ting by  a  piece  he  found 
under  a  Christmas  pie,  107. 
His  extretne  notions  on  the 
efficacy  of  nray er.  111.  On 
infants'  guilt  and  corruption, 
113.  His  persuasion  that 
the  Papists  furthered  the 
work  of  schism  and  confu- 
sion, 149. 

Bayay  the  Hindoo  Bird,  469. 

Bayle,  on  the  increase  of  fa- 
naticism, 144. 

Bbal,  his  dying  words,  *'  I  be- 
Here  the  resurrection^*^  194. 

Beans,  the  questionable  health- 
iness of,  340. 

Bear,  A  she-bear  with  young 
never  killed  in  America,  646. 

Beauty,  exquisite,  636. 

Bedell,  Bishop,  Laud's  high 
opinion  of,  135.  Strafford 
brought  over  to  esteem,  179. 
Sum  devoted  to  the  pubhca- 
tion  of  the  Irish  Bible,  184. 


View  of  the  Pope's  king- 
dom in  Ireland,  197. 

BaeK-trii,  antipathy  of  nukes 
>nd  Tipen  Co,  580. 

Begging  like  a  CrippU  at  a 
Crow,  295. 

Bebhen,  Jacob,  his  notion 
that  the  earth  is  to  become 


BelU,  suncrstitioua  ringing  of, 
5+.  First  ring  of  belfi  in 
England,  55.  The  Saints' 
Bell,  what?  78,  Uugeone 
made  from  the  cannon  whirh 
the  Turks  left  when  they 
raised  the  siege  of  Vienna, 


Btmall,  i 


B  motUf  soft,  ( 


t,  334. 

Benarei,  a  Brahmin's  notion 
of  its  not  belonging  to  this 
earth  iihook  by  an  earth- 
quake, 109.  Ornamental 
embankments  at,  477. 

Besedictinbb,  369.  St.  Be- 
nedict said  to  be  descended 
fkim  Aaiaui,  the  first  great 
Koman  who  was  converted, 
370.  HaveChe  same  miracles 
with  the  Dominicans,  390. 

Benihi,  origin  of,  360. 

Berceo,  D.  GoVZiLO  DE,  SO. 
Remedies,  or  rather  appli- 
cations for  the  gout  in  his 
days,  287.    Safeguard  of  in- 


Bebnieb,  Fbincis,  requisites 
of  an  Eastern  house,  460. 
Superstition  on  an  eclipse, 
462.  His  rich  specimens  of 
the  Juben  stone,  479.  A 
Tery  odd  concert  to  an  Eu- 
ropean, who  is  a  new  comer, 
51B. 

Belkltlum,  way  of  watering 
the  ground  at,  589. 

BetUU  Tree,  501. 

Beza,  his  rejection  of  all  pro- 
fane studies  for  Christ,  47. 

BAooI^iJniR.orthe  destroyer 
of  Idols,  416. 

Buubtbihcbeb,  King,  and 
Ihe  immortal  fruit,  436. 

Biatachi,  or  keepers  of  houBcg 
of   hospitality   in   Ireland, 


Bilbo  calch,  game  of,  316. 

BiHHinG,  HcOH,  Cromwell's 
reply  to  his  learned  opposi- 
tion to  his  ministers,  196. 

Birch-u>oiid,  Sweedish  shep- 
herds' horn  of,  613. 

Birch-lree  Bark,  uses  to  which 
it  is  applied  in  California, 


490.  lmmenseflightof,G04. 

BiscuviRS  and  Catalintiaru, 
their  lose  for  thtir  country, 
53S. 

Biicayjurri,  advance  ;ip  the 
river  of  Limerick  forty  or 
fifty  miles,  and  interference 
with  the  fisheries,  together 

three  Dutchmen,  182. 

Bithopi,  unfounded  charge 
against  Chem  as  hindering 
the  printing  of  good  books, 
47.  Forbidden  to  keep  dogs 
and  birds  of  prey,  90.  Pro- 
posal that  bishops  and  arch- 
bishops should  be  of  noble 
blood,  105.  "  No  bishop, 
no  king,"  origin  of  the  ex- 
pression of,  according  to  Mil- 
ton, 395. 

Black-G»ard,  what?  638. 

Black-thom,  the  leaves  of,  a 
substitute  for  tea,  602. 

Black  Tent*  of  the  Bedoweens, 
445. 

Blatkinatfa,  their  value  in- 
stanced, 325.  Greatswords 
aikd  smiths  of  Spain,  346. 

Blteding  ininuiderali,  340. 

Bi.ESBts,  St.  and  St.  Aloabe 
Bt  Malvern,  66. 

BlmHl,  De!ugeofChnstian,2T2. 

Blood-tttnt  of  New  Spain,  ac. 
count  of  from  Doctor  Mo- 
nardus,  538. 

Blmiiei,  the  Turcoman,  423. 

BouEHU,  conversion  of,  53. 

Bailing-Spriiig  of  Barbadoes, 

Baft  mil  Serac,  to  fasten  doors 

with,  339. 
BoNivBNTURi,  introducedAvi 

Maria  at  Vespers,  371. 
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BooTHBT,  RiCBAiiD,  descrip- 
tion of  Madagascar,  336. 

Booza,  Turkish  driidt  Diade 
from  barley,  645. 

Boraum  Flabetliferta  of  Cey. 
Ion,  &c.  used  instead  of  pep- 
per, 517. 

Borel,  or  Borrtl,  i 
rude,  333. 

BoRjx,  S.  Fb.  de,  Vida  dti, 

BoROiTDON,  St.  the  island  of, 

628. 
BoacAS,piMD  kombrtparaer 

ma  Ptttia  nutra,  332.    1 

tracts   from   his  Uero  and 

Leander,  lb. 
Boston,  old  maids   thep  , 

cording   to    John    Dunt<in, 

looked  on  as  a  sad  spectacle  1 

652. 

BOTELQO  DE  MOBIGS  OF  VAS- 
CONCELOB,  EBiKC.  DE,  234 
.235. 

Bonce,  island  of,  625. 
BoroDHUS,  the  fhith  of,  436. 
BsACBAHus, his  fourand  twee 

ty  daughters,  365. 

Brjdt,    Db.  Bceura 

.  history,  206. 


Of 

latorv.  206. 

Brahmi 

of,  404.  'Expiatory  surfeit 
of,  408.  Housebumingsby 
order  of,  424.  Histories, 
specimen  of,  435.  Obla- 
tionaof,  603.  Dustuftheir 
feet  —  its  sacredness,  520, 
521. 


Brazil,  Anchietas's  supposed 
prophecy  relative  to  the  gold 
of,  659. 

Bread  Fmit,  577. 

BrecknockMre,  Jones's  Mis- 
torg  of,  quoted,  321,  325. 
Facilities  of  breeding  Gsb 
in,  595. 

Brmh,  salt  and  vinegar  used 
in  making  oup,  330. 

Bridge,  hammock,  wonderful, 
533. 

Bbidoevan,Bibhop,ofChe8- 
TEB,  Letter  from  to  Straf- 
ford, thanking  him  for  Judi- 
cious Church  promotions, 
181. 

Brilh—ani\e  Britonee,  662. 

BroKghtoH  Hall  in  Cram,  tra- 
dition there,  147.  \ 
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Bruce,  evening  walk  on  the 
house  top  in  the  East,  519. 

Bucala  —  Vtnbo  Clypei  —  Bou- 
cUy  665. 

Buchanan,  the  buildings  call- 
ed by  the  Europeans  ChouU 
try,  what  ?  499.  The  Hu- 
vina,  or,  Flower  Gardens, 
501. 

Bvchmnoe^  Lake  of,  609. 

Buckingham,  Dukb  op,  do- 
minus  equorum  et  aquarum, 
177. 

BuDDAS — Boodh  A — vestiges 
of  Christianity  in  the  East, 
519. 

Buffaloes,  concealed  in  the 
water  in  hot  weather,  423. 

Buffin  Gowns,  338. 

Bumbardy  mention  of,  311. 

Bupleurum  Giganteum,  ac- 
count of,  584. 

Bubo,  Mr.  his  Utopian  Ro- 
mance, 641. 

Burgess,  Cornelius,  sermon 
before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, 144. 

BuROuiLLOS,  Tomb  de,  260, 
270,  289. 

Burial  intfficietU,  one  cause  of 
the  frequent  pestilential  dis- 
eases in  Turkey,  446.  At 
sea,  570. 

Burnet,  Bishop,  hb  declara- 
tion that  resistance  on  ac- 
count of  religion  is  unlaw- 
ful, 195. 

Burning  of  an  Indian  Chief  in 
the  district  of  Castilla  del 
Oro,  531. 

BuRNYEAT,  John,  the  TEnvoy 
which  follows  the  Preface  to 
his  Work,  664. 

Butterflies  at  Catharina,  586. 

Bu2o,  or,  fVhite  Wood,  605. 

C. 

Caaba,  virtue  of  the  pilgrim- 
age round,  when  performed 
alone,  406,  440.  Legend  of 
the  Caaba  stone,  497. 

Cabinet,  superb,  with  Mahom- 
medan  inscription  on  the 
cornice,  445. 

Cacao  Nuts,  used  as  money, 
593. 

Caius  Co//f^e,  Archbishop  Per- 
kis's  gift  to,  664. 

Calcutta,  barbarities  at,  pre- 
vious to  the  introduction  of 


the  English  criminal  law, 
456. 
Caldcron,  252-254. 

Calicut,  Thevenot's  mistake, 
respecting,  279. 

California^  New,  baskets  of, 
594.     Boxes  of,  660. 

Calumetf  description  of  the, 
572. 

Calvin,  his  ill  temper,  that 
devil  of  impatience  that 
raged  in  him,  and  was  not 
yet  tamed,  192.  Calvinism, 
political  character  of,  193. 

Cambay,  trade  of,  precious 
stones  at,  428.  Fine  Mau- 
soleum of  the  Mogul  of 
Cambaya,  433. 

Camel,  honour  paid  to  the, 
which  carries  carpets  to 
Mecca,  443.  Saleh's  camel, 
453.     The  old  camel,  607. 

Cameleopard,  601. 

Camelion,  change  of  colour  in, 
598. 

Can\frain,  what,  344. 

Camoens,  258 

Cancionero  General,  quo- 
tations from,  211-224,  &c. 
264, 273, 283, 294, 352, 359. 

Candles  made  of  pine  splints, 
660. 

Cannibals,  Indian,  the  modem 
Thugs,  407. 

Capel,  Ix)rd,  his  repentance 
for  complying  with  a  pre- 
vailing party,  and  voting  for 
Straffonl^s  death,  154. 

Capitation  Tax  on  Christians 
in  Turkey,  613. 

Capivari,  Labats'  unlucky 
guess  as  to  the  derivation 
of,  594. 

Caraccas,  the  free  negroes  of, 
525. 

Caravan,  progress  of,  and  its 
halts  at  the  five  stated  hours 
of  prayer,  429.  Petrified 
one  near  the  Castle  of  Takh- 
tawan,  443. 

Carey,  Sir  L.,  a  vain  young 
man,  182. 

Caribees,  great  cared,  or  Mara- 
shewaccas,  666. 

Carnarvon,  Lord,  extracts 
from  his  Portugal  and  Gal- 
licia,  286. 

Carpini,Johanneb  de  Plano, 
1246,  in  Hakluyt.  Pres- 
byter John's  device  against 


the  Mongals  and  Tartars, 
474.  Chingis  Cham's  pro- 
gress impeded  by  a  cloud, 
tb.  Eastern  Troglodytes : — 
noise  of  the  sun  rising  the 
cause  of  their  living  under 
ground — How  the  Tartars 
were  driven  out  of  the  coun- 
try by  men  in  the  shape  of 
dcigs,  475. 

Carrack,  huge  Portugueie, 
617. 

Carrion,  river,  281. 

Cartagena,  273. 

Carte's  Life  of  Ormonpe, 
extracts  from,  203,  dic. 
His  just,  hard,  character  of 
Archbishop  Abbot,  204. 

Carver,  Jonathan,  Travels 
&c.  Sand  Cherries  —  The 
Sumack,  561.  Question  of 
Indian  entrenchments  and 
fortifications,    562.     Hiero- 

flyphics  of  the  cave  of  Wa- 
onteebe,  or,  the  dwelling 
of  the  Great  Spirit— Eagle's 
eyries — Blue  clay  paint,  a 
mark     of     peace  —  Rattle- 
snakes,   Water    lilies,   and 
•     Water   snakes,   563.      The 
hissing     snake  —  Thunder 
bay — -Indian  designation  of 
the  months,  564.     Life  and 
death  of  the  motm  —  War- 
dance  — Wakon-Kitche^'ah, 
or.     Initiation      into     the 
Friendly     Society     of    the 
Soirit,  565.     The  red  paint- 
ed   hatchet    of   war,    566. 
The  death -song  of  the  In- 
dians— Indian  war-whoop — 
Indian  adoption — The  Car- 
cajou, 567.     The  Whipper- 
Will,  or,  as  it  is  termed  by 
the  Indians,  the  Muckawiss 
—  The  Wakon  biiti  — The 
swift   lizard  —  The    yellow 
ash,  which    is    only   found 
near  the  head  branches  of 
the  Mississippi,  568.     The 
Whickopick  or  Suckwick— 
Species  of  the  willow— The 
elder,  569.     Indian  stealth, 
and    form    of    submission, 
575. 

Casaudon,  Meric,  excellent 
conduct  of,  when  required 
b^  Cromwell  to  write  the 
history  of  the  war,  194. 

Cashell,  Archbishop  of, 
said  by  Strafford  to  be  as 


I 


dangeroua  and  ill-k^cted 
peTsoo  M  anj  in  the  kiog- 
dom,  201 . 

Caillt*  Daerttd,  the  haunt 
,  636. 

CafapiiKa,  >t  the  last  siege  oF 
Gihralt&r,  609. 

CalcchiiiHg,  evil  results  of  the 
want  of,  Siautb  'a  renuiri[s,46  ■ 

CiTBAKtKB,  Saint,  and  the 
Bo«arie»,  ea.  Of  Bienoa, 
109,  132,  264. 

Cathtdn^,  StraOiird  wuhed 
the  whole  diocese  to  be  (axed 
for,  SOI. 

Calholia,  punUbmeDts 
fbn»d  against,  1 18.  James 
I.  pranused  a  perpetual  to- 
leration lo,  ID  their  own 
houses,  proridett  they  did 
not  intermeddle,  187. 

Cattle,  ttrafi,  prohibition  »- 
gainst,  320. 


CavadB,  river  of,  274. 

Cmt,  the  Blowing  Cave  of 
Virginia,  585.  Wonderful 
one,  at  the  foot  of  a  steep 
mountain  between  Born- 
tbum  and  Tripoli,  615. 

Caunoa,  the  buoyancy  of,  525. 
His  flesh  not  ffood  owing;  to 
the  flavour  oT  musk,  578. 
Otfensive  to  snakes,  5S7. 

Ckcil,  and  the  Fomegranato 
tree,  434. 

CeltbtM,  aged  warrioT  of,  and 
bisKris,424.  Bicegrounds 
in  the,  443. 

Ctrtmons  ami  GeulilUy,  Cow- 
ley's tccount  of  a  soldier 
being  a  martyr  to,  327. 

CegloK,  novel  agriculture  in, 
419.     Deer  catching  in,  ib. 


Hun 


■sof,  4 


ChticB    Grub    (hat    produces 

milk,  52T. 
Ckaui-piiMp,  631, 
Chair,  the  plaeitig  </,  dispute 

concerning,  341. 
CKallntgt  1^ Pedro  of  Aragon 

la  Pedro  qf  CatliUt,  330. 
Chamber     ttcret,  of     Hindoo 

Princes,  417. 
Chai^fraiii,  what?  344. 
ChanetU,  no  poper;,  2,  6B. 
Chaplain,  naval.  13. 
Chialbb  I.,  Bishop  Hacket's 


INDEX. 

remarks  on,  145.    Orders  to 

examine  his  body,  146.  Es- 
cape of,  advised  by  a  maid- 
servant, in  her  own  clothes, 
162.  His  desire  tu  do  pe- 
nance for  the  injustice  done 
to  SlrafTord,  164,  190. 


erjtyi 


,179. 


Caudel  MoUa  Caydt,  276. 
CoKwy,  the,  leading  from  C)i 
penham  CliiT  to  Wick  Hill, 


there,  but  in  England  also, 
188.  Lamentable  willing- 
Desti  to  make  scape  goats 
of  his  fitithful  servHDbj,  and 
duplicity,  no  doubt  forced 
upon  him  by  the  times,  180. 
Says  of  the  Scotch,  <  The 
Devil  owes  them  a  shame  ' 
190.  Account  of  his  death 
from  the  "  Royal  Buckler," 
324.  Philip  Henry's  ac- 
count of  the  popular  groan 
at  the  execution  of,  643. 
Renewal  of  Henry  VII.'s 
iagainstdepopnlation, 


s  vn.,  Les  VigillBB 


664. 
CuxB 


i,  57. 

CuARROK,  on  Oriental  know- 
ledge, 407. 

Chakfentibr,  paid  by  the 
French  court  tor  wrilmg  its 
apology,  193. 

CuAATisB,  Alan,  352. 

CaAUCKk,  extracts  from,  315, 
&c. 

Chaun,  the  Indian  Congreve 
Rocket,  or  I«t(ie,  408. 

Chm/ulRf  51,  Moravian  pattern 


Cherbcrt,  Lobd  Herbert 

of,  his  advice  to  Charles  not 
to  listen  to  the  Scots;  but 
fortify  York  against  them, 
146. 

Cherriti,  German  sauce  of, 
591.  Cherry-gum,  nourish- 
ment of,  698. 

Chemitl  leood,  inflammability 
of,  395. 

Chien,  La  Rivii^re  du,  482. 

China,  sea  vegetable  of,  432. 

Chmen/,oT,  Boyal  Race,  mar- 
riage choice  of,  489. 

Chacolale,  derivation  of,  593. 

t'Aaallry,  what  ?  499. 

Chriim,  account  of,  383. 


ChritlioH  infrrMsiioN,  13. 
ChrittiaHt,  informers  against, 

punished,  609. 
CArutnosCaro/.a,  303.  Christ- 


is  joy,  3 


'b  blood  cleanseth  fr 
All  01 


Chri 


ChroHule  qfD.  Radrigo,  2'. 

Chuibolree,  Shawmiana, 
Night  Canopy,  489. 
lAiiru  conquering  Yamen,  434. 
■hurch,  universality  of,  in 
spite  of  anli-christ,  97. 
Taking  notes  at,  106. 

Ciiolat,  a  large  sort  of  oxen, 
572. 

Cu>,  The,  "  The  Ctd  to  hit 
ntwrd,"  259.  His  last  or- 
ders, 260,  266.  267.  Va- 
lencia del  Cid,  281.  A' 
phonaus  I'erei,  history  o: 
393.  The  sword  of,  326; 
359.  "My  Cid,"  expres- 
sion of,  656. 

CiUABUB,  bis  finest  works, 
the  decayed  frescoes  in  the 
church  of  St.  Francis  at 
Assissi,  370. 

CUaloa,  food  of  the  tribe  of, 
592.  Barbarity  of  the  In- 
dians  of,  634. 

Cinaioq,  extempore  clock  of, 
525. 

Clanbicabd,  Losd,  Straf- 
ford's complaint  of  bis  en- 
grossing parsonages  and  vi- 
carages in  Ireland,  199. 

Clarendon,  Lord,  on  the 
death  of  Archbishop  Laud, 
136.  The  place  whence  he 
took  his  tide,  138.  Claren- 
don papers  referred  to,  with 
extracts  from,  139,  &c. 
Slate  papers,  extracts  from, 
187-191.  Painful  view  of 
the  distractions  of  the  times, 
189.  His  opinion  that  the 
Scots  would  not  betray  the 
king,  190. 

Cloy,  eaiine  of,  by  the  Otho- 
macoB  and  Ouamos  explain- 
ed, 527. 

CJfpiydrd,  the  Brahmin's,  473. 

Clergy,  beneflt  of,  10.  The 
support  of,  wise  arrange- 
ment, 43.  Disrespectful 
treatment  of,  in  England, 
ib.  Claim  of  our  Clerg 
and  tlochs  at  home,  74 
Want  of,  102.  Poverty  of, 
103.    King  of  Spain's  l>oun- 
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ty  to,  in  New  Spain  and  the 
Philippines,  658. 

Clerky  Parish,  instance  of  the 
whole  service  read  by,  on  the 
authority  of  Wesley,  108. 

Clive,  Lord,  and  the  chest 
of  gold,  656. 

Clocestra's,  Martin  de, 
translation  of  L'Histoire  de 
Bretaigne  from  the  Latin 
into  the  Romaunt,  358. 

Cloths,  disuse  of  English  men- 
tioned by  G.  Wither,  302. 

Clouds,  attraction  of,  599. 
Green,  614. 

Clubs/  Clubs!  the  Prentice 
cry  of,  322. 

Club-men,  defeat  of,  by  Crom- 
well, 161. 

Cobra,  blood  stones  of,  413. 

CocKBDRN,  John,  journey 
and  adventures  of,  534, 535. 

Cocoa  Nuts,  large  ones  of  Ma- 
dura and  Baly,  420,  434. 

Coffee  Balls,  the  food  of  the 
Galla,  589. 

Coffee  House,  666. 

Coke,  his  opinion  that  the 
change  in  Irish  tenures  is 
the  only  hope  of  introducing 
in  Ireland  civility  and  reli- 
gion, 183.  Bacon's  saying 
of,  207. 

CoLET,  John,  the  best  and 
wisest  of  his  age,  332. 

CoMiNES,  Philip  de,  quoted, 
345. 

Commons,  House  qf,  former  mo- 
deration and  honesty  of,  664. 

Compadres,  relationship  of,269. 

Comparisons,  Hindoo,  435. 

Condorona,  the  mine  of,  how 
discovered  by  the  Spaniards, 
590. 

Cofifession,    Roman    Catholic, 
warning  against,  by  Bishop 
Watson  the  Catholic,  124. 
Diflference  of  in  the  Canons 
of  the  Irish  Church,  202. 
Conformist     and     Non  -  Con- 
formist, friendly  debate  be- 
tween, 93,  94,  104,  118. 
Conger  Eel,  power  of,  577. 
Congo,  the  lutes  of,  473. 
Conscience,  tenderness  of,  mis- 
use of  the  term,  107.     *  A 
back  door,'  writes  Nicholas, 
1647,  to  let  in  all  sects  and 
heresies,  190. 
Constantinople,    coffee    intro- 
duced at,  303. 


Contribution  of  a  meal  a  w<^k 

for  the  wars,  152. 
Conversion,  work  of,  marvel- 
lous instance  g^ven  by  Top- 
lady,  123. 

Coracle,  species  of,  355.  Su- 
perstition of,  621. 

Cordova,  praise  of,  by  Barrios, 
275. 

Coi-n,  ears  of,  in  New  Eng- 
land, 655. 

Cosmos  (tnd  Caracosmos,  drinks 
of,  590. 

Cotton  cloths,  as  a  defence 
against  Indian  arrows,  643, 
644. 

Cranmer,   Archbishop,  on 

^  unholy    alliances    in    Ger- 
many, 125. 

Creed,  the, — the  parts  of  it  al- 
lotted to  the  several  Apos- 
tles, 380. 

Creeshna,  the  city  of,  481 . 

Crickets  qf  the  Night,  Primi- 
tive christians,  why  so  call- 
ed, 390. 

Cropt,  Bishop,  the  humble 
moderator,  52.  On  the  sur- 
plice question,  121.  Va- 
riety of  men's  understand- 
ings, 125. 

Cromwell,  collections  con- 
cerning his  age,  127,  &c. 
&c.  Letters,  t6.  Lays  Ma- 
nasseh  Ben  Israel's  proposal 
before  a  meeting,  145.  Pic- 
ture of,  at  Gisbume  Park, 
147.  His  light  with  two 
mastiffs  at  Cambridge,  151. 
Bayle's  account  of  his  fana- 
ticism, 154.  Said  by  Sir  J. 
Reresby  to  be  the  greatest 
dissembler  on  earth,  155. 
His  dying  advice,  663. 

Cromwell,  Richard,  letters 
written  from  Cheshunt,  con- 
taining an  account  of  his 
death,  &c.  191. 

Cross,  the  sign  of,  refused  to 
be  made  by  many  to  the 
solemn  league  and  covenant, 
and  left  incomplete  in  the 
shape  of  a  T.,  15.  Legend 
of  Adam  and  the  Tree  of 
Paradise,  382.  Queen  of 
Sheba  and,  382. 
Crosses,  gold  and  silver  ones, 

663. 
Cubit,  origin  of  the  royal,  423. 

CuLPEPER,  excellent  letter  of, 
to  Digby,  189.    His  remark, 


^'  As  for  foreign  force,  it  is 

a  vain  dream,"  ib. 
CuUmites,  the,  who?  113. 
Curse,  the  entailed  cut  off,  19. 
CvTBJEi,  or,  Samaritans  of  Si- 

cham,  448. 
Cum  Anwn^  or  Amum's  Dogs, 

what?  321. 
Cyder,  an  early  liquor,  320. 
Cypress  hai  band,  a  sign  of 

mirth,  336. 

D. 

Daggers,  330.     Muzzled,  ik. 
Damietta,  entrance  of  the  har^ 

hour,  617. 
Damian    db    Goes,  extncts 
from,  concerning  Malacra, 
409. 

Dance,  primitive,  315. 

Danes,  suggestion  as  to  why 
they  have  so  few  coughs  and 
catarrhs,  594. 

Date-tree,  virtues  of,  428. 
The  honey  of,  463.  Re- 
sorted to  by  the  White- 
Heron,  483. 

Davenant's  nevs  fi-om  Phf- 
mouth,  quoted,  359. 

Datila,  taught  onr  gamesters, 
says  Clarendon,  146. 

Day  and  Night,  local  difference 
of,  616. 

Dead,  Indian  regard  for  the 
graves  of  their,  656. 

Dead  men,  more  hurtful  tkm 
the  living,  an  aboriginal  no- 
tion of  savage  trims,  538. 
How  likeness  comes  out  in 
the  dead,  659. 

Death  qfthe  Good,  121. 

Debat,  Le,  des  deux  Fortunes 
d:*  Amours,  352. 

D^ormed  persons,  none  among 
the  native  Indians,  530. 

Dehly,  cunning  robbers  of  the 
province  of,  410. 

Deluge,  Lake  near  the  town  of 
Ali,  a  remainder  of,  444. 

Dervises  qf  Erzeroom,  403. 

Desert  Cookery,  481.  Effiects 
of  a  desert  march,  501 .  Of 
water,  inland  tribc^  astonish- 
ment at,  514. 

Destruieam  de  Espanha,  ex- 
tract from,  269. 

Devetas,  their  respect  to  the 
moon,  483. 

Devil,  giving  a  chair  to,  tnd 
talking  a  matter  out  with, 


1 1 9.    Indian  lopentitioa  uf 
ncrificiiig  to,  653. 
Dewd,  the  tufi  nune  To 


Drw«,  ueuTy,  in  tbe  forests  of 
tlie  Ohio  and  Wabub,  593. 
I  of 
_ ,  ^  m,  ic.  418. 
Increase  of,  468, 

Digitnu  Mediciu,  nTjawtk  fin- 
ger af  the  l^lund,  318, 333. 

Dtniio),  Ik*,  or,  great  red 
■nls  of  Ceylon,  589. 

DtHBs,  Ahtohie,   bin    Hit- 


Dm 


350. 


x/n., 


279. 


rHMcipHne,  rtligiouM,  firat  in- 
trodnced  inlo  an  armj  bj 
tbe  prince  of  Parma,  1 4S. 

liitCMiion,  onhallcnTed,  33. 


DitputmUi,  plausibilitj  of  Po- 
pUb,  5. 

DiUtut,  infallibility  of,  105. 

Dicer,  rtd-lhroatrd,  of  the 
Feroe  Islands,  587. 

OitwKi,  Tattarchs  of  time,  7. 

DoBRizBorrEB,  coTsrt  allu- 
sion to  mules,  532.  Curious 
cure  for  the  springhalt,  535. 

DoDD,  CiLiJu.BE,  bis  Churcb 
History  of  England,  quoted, 
148,  149. 

Doddridge,  Db.,  anecdote  of, 
61 S. 

Dfg,  MethodiH,  story  of,  63. 

D9gt-tongtu,  drives  away  rats, 
588. 

00^1,  instinct  of,  388.  Red 
dog  of  the  Savana-Durga, 
434.  Bemedy  against  mad- 
Voracity  of. 


S&INT,     397-400. 


Donnk's  Sermons,  Fade  ad 
ylpm.  111. 

i>ari>luHs,  an  agent  of  Che  par- 
liament, killed  at  the  Hague, 

Doner  Castle,  precautions  a- 
gainst  undenninine,  343. 

Dme,  llu,  that  led  Ckirtes  and 
his  fuUowers,  366. 


DmMat,  thierea  clad  in  stone 

Dragon,  African,  engendered 
by  tbe  great  eagle  on  the 
female  hy»na,  587. 

Dress,  remarks  on,  310,  311, 
313,  314,  3aO.  Superfluous 
bravery,  337.  Suffocating 
manner  of  attire,  ib. 

Drmdt,  sorceries  of,  38. 

Dsnii,  bis  idea  of  a  material 
Church,  a. 

Dranu.wby  bullet-prooF,  657. 

Druaftard,  privileged  one  a- 
mong  the  Turks,  his  dis- 
grace, 453. 

DMin,  most  dangerous  for 
cormpttng  youth,  in  Straf- 
ford's opinion,  300. 

Dublin  Celltgt,  Strafibrd's 
wish  for  good  scholars  from 


DuetlMT,  curse  of,  30.  Duel- 
lers, a  vord  to,  306. 

Dumtmlcm,  with  proper  ioti- 
mation,  Strafford  says,  he 
could  have  secured  it,  '  a- 
gainst  all  tbe  covenanters 
and  deists  in  ScotUnd,'  172. 

Dundee,  the  great  misfortune 
of  the  taking  of,  150. 

Dung,  custom  of  plastering 
floors  with  cow-dung  in  the 
East,  415,  416. 

DllKTOH,  Mrs.,  her  funeral 
sermon  by  Timothy  Bogers, 
639. 

DcRTB,  JOHH,  employed  un- 
der Laud  for  many  years  in 
trying  to  effect  a  nnion  a- 
mong  the  Protestants,  after- 
wejiSt  became  a  Bellwether 
in  seditious  preaching,  191. 

Dutia  to  God,  from  Laia  and 
Ordinoaecs  ij/"  ffarre,  which 
might  be  profitably  adhered 
to  m  1849,  664. 


Eartiufuakt,  curious  effects  of, 
on  the  pendulums  of  the 
clocks  in  Batavia,  649. 

Eatimt   chamberi,   where    to 
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take  the  air,  according  as 

tbe  ivind  blows,  490. 
Eebatau,  walls  of,  built  by 

Deioces,  Herodotus'  account 

of,  431. 
Ectipse,  superstitions  on, 
Edmokdbubt,  St.,  his  d 

and  the  thief  at,  51. 
Edmoudsos,    WaujiM,    tbe 

quaker,  his  goodness,  183. 
£(I  Pie*,  horse  loads  brought 

from  Mantes  to  the  market 

of  Paris,  according  to  Moo- 


Strellet,  340. 
'^Qecember  tdl  Uarch,  449. 


Egypt,   til. 


Beauty  of  portions  of,  49i. 
Ancient  custom  of  ^ 

the  dead  in,  496.  The  mo- 
notony of,  499 

^aeutatunu.  Fuller's  remarks 
upon,  43. 

'BXoufDpia,  collection  of  ver- 
ses printed  at  Oxford  i  ~ 
Oliver  Cromwell's  peace 
with  the  Dutch,  151. 

Elder-lrte,  medicinal  effects  of, 
601. 

Electiimi,  much  the  n 


EUphiat,  Hindoo  name  for  a 
hurricane,  on  account  of  its 
force,431.  Onuunenlsof, — 
kettle  drums  and  hu^  belts 
alibied  to  those  of  great 
men,  430.  Young  maid  de- 
liverod  of,  450. 

£leplkaafiasis  and  SUteri/  c( 
relative,  613. 

Elwi  md  Fairies,  &c.,  Elces 
and  Gibetgnti,  3G3. 

Enigralien,  the  Spaniards  sof. 
fered  none  to  emigrate,  since 
1584,  to  their  American  co- 
lonies without  good  charac- 
ters, 530. 

Engliih,  Diligence  of,  in- 
stanced, G19. 

Engtitkieonuoi'i  punishment 
fot  over  freedom  with  an  In- 

Emoch,  ELtrsa,  &  St.  John, 
all  living  to  ciinlront  Anti- 
christ, 379,  383. 

Eptcures  of  Guiana  and  ] 
rot's  tongues,  588. 
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Escobar's  collection  of  bal- 
lads, 284. 
Essenes  and  Pharisten,  369. 

Eatoc  Volant,  L\  what  ?  348. 

Etymology,  an  extract  from 
the  limbo  of,  620. 

EuRic,  the  Fratricide,  king  of 
the  Visigoths,  282. 

Evergreen  Creepers^  none  in 
America,  644. 

Evelyn,  witness  of  Strafford's 
execution,  for  a  crime  that 
came  under  the  cognizance 
of  no  human  law,  163. 

EvLiA,  the  traveller,  fre- 
quently quoted,  e.  g.  434, 
442,  &c.,  &c. 
Evora,  College  of  Jesuits  at, 
founded  by  Cardinal  Henri- 
que, 391,  393. 
EweSn  Milch,  six  for  one  cow, 

in  Tusser's  time,  325. 
Excommunication,  Adam,  the 
first  that  underwent  the  sen- 
tence of,  384. 
Experiences,  account  of,  38. 
ExperimentB  on    odours    and 
insects  might  ascertain  the 
only    preservatives    against 
the  greatest  plagues  to  which 
men  are  subject,  597. 
Extanoore  preaching,  Origen 

the  first  beginner  of,  122. 
"  Extinquithera  qfthe  Candle,^^ 
Persians  railed  at  by   the 
name  of,  444. 
Extremes  meet,  illustrated  in 
Protestant  mission  persecu- 
tion, 61. 
Eye,  "  If  thine  eye  offend  thee 
pluck  it  out,"  literal  appli- 
cation of  the  saying  by  a 
lirlahommedan,  403.    A  one- 
eyed  man  a  bad  attendant 
on  an  Indian  chief  in  the 
other  world,  530. 


Faca,  use  of,  in  killing  the  Co- 
bra-Vendos,  or,  &a  Con- 
strictor, 644. 

Fairfax,  Lord,  adventure 
with  the  sentinel  at  Naseby, 
161.  Heterogeneous  cha- 
racter of,  173.  A  great  an- 
tiquarian, »6.  A  military 
genius,  but  of  common  un- 
derstanding in  other  affairs, 
174. 

f^AiRFAX,  John,  portrait  of,  at 


Denton,    why     spared    by 
Prince  Rupert,  157. 
Faith,  to  die  in,  359. 
Falkland  Islands,  increase  of 

cattle  in,  642. 
Fall,  or  Falling  Band,  what  ? 

313. 
Falling'Fits,    common  to   all 
ages,  under  religious  excite- 
ment, 40.  Convulsive  faint- 
ings,  42. 
Famine,  the  girdle  of,  423. 
Fardles,  meaning  of  the  word, 

614. 
Farthingales,  proclamation  a- 
gainst,  in  James  the  First's 
reign,  328. 
"  Fas  est  et  ah  hoste  doceri,^^  il- 
lustration of,  107. 
Fashion,  despotism  qf,  301,  Do- 
minion of  tailors,  302.     Im- 
periousness  of,  619.  French 
fashions,  629. 
Fasting,  384. 

Fayila's  FatCy  old  ballad  ac- 
count of,  263. 
Favine,     Andrew,    extract 
from  his  theatre  and  honour 
of  knighthood,  319. 
Felony  in  the  king's  chapel  at 
Whitehall,  and  Sir  Francis 
Bacon's  remark  on  jpassing 
judgment  on  John  delman, 
333. 
Fennel,  the  herb,  323. 
Fenton's  tour  through  Pem- 
brokeshire^ quoted,  320. 
Females,  excess  of,  the  effect  of 

polygamy,  644. 
Feoffment,  the,  the  good  that 
might  have  resulted  from  it 
in  Charles  I.'s  time,  153. 
Fernam  Lopez,  quoted,  263, 

272,  280,  282, 285. 
Fernando   Don,  £l   noble 

Ret,  287. 
Fbrreira  Donna  Bbrnarda 

DE  Lacerda,  250. 
Ferro,  slaves  qf  the  isle  qf,26l. 
Feudal  times,  the  heir  the  suc- 
cessor to  quarrels  in,  340. 
Fiennes,  Mrs.  MSS.  quoted, 

343,  600. 
Ftre  Temple  of  Erdeshir,  420. 

Naptha  the  fuel  of,  420. 
Fire-Jiy,  brilliancy  of,  434, 605. 
Fire- Eaters,  Indian,  560. 
Fish  stunned  by  the  striking 
of  the  ice,  601.    Indian  way 
of  taking,  605. 


Fisher,  Land's  book  against, 
well  digested  by  Charles  I., 
134.  Recommended  to  his 
children,  with  Bishop  An* 
drews's  sermons,  and  HocA- 
er,  136. 
Fishing,  expertness  of  the  A* 

merican  tribes  in,  524. 
Flamingoes,    great    flocks  od 

the  Caspian  shores,  588. 
Flea,  St.  Domingo  and,  401. 
Fleckno,  his  account  of  Joiv 
IV.,  260.     Use  of  foreign 
language,  327.     Account  of 
the  stars  of  the  other  hemi- 
sphere, 523. 
Flemings,   ancient  arms  of, 

358. 
Flowers,  lang^nage  of,  666. 
Floods,  great  ones  in  the  East, 

427. 
Flying-fish,  tail  of,  598. 
Foe  De,  and  the  Flying  Post- 
minus  the  F,  332. 
Fordun,  quoted,  357. 
Fondcation,  extended  sense  of, 

333. 
Forest-work  Hangings,  619. 
Fortune,  instance  of  the  muta- 
bility of,  151. 
Forbes,    Oriented     MemmrSj 
quoted,  411,  &c.     Snipes  of 
the     Guzerat    lakes,     411. 
Luxury  of  cold  water  in  In- 
dia, 412.    Halcarras,  or,  In- 
dian    news    messengers  — 
Palanquin-bearers,  Mid  the 
round  of  beef — The  Parsee 
tribe,    and    the   everlasting 
fire  —  The       Mowah  -  tree, 
412.     Eastern  hospitality— 
Indian  holybreds,  or  sacred 
lands,  413.     Noble  genero- 
sity of  a  Chinese  merchant, 
415,  &c.  &c.     Great  floods 
of  the  East,  427.     Account 
of  Locust-flight,  432.     Gn- 
lam  Kauder  Khan  and  Shah 
Aalum,  440. 
Fostering,  advantages  of,  S63. 
Fotoona,  islanders  of,  the  bra- 
tal  custom  of  fighting  with 
shark's  teeth,  352. 
Foundations  out  of  joint,  17. 
Fox  Gastam  de,  249. 
Franciscans,  370,  &c  395. 
Aped   by   the   Dominicans, 
396.  House  and  church  of,  St 
Nanking,  628. 
Francisco  Jozs  de  Nativi- 

DADE,  252. 


. 


FraHtkiT,  the  mad  hot-bed  uf 
the  rankest  Ca'v  in  ism,  192. 

Fratenutti,  lettlling,  639. 

Fbsbmah'b  EtghUtn  titrmens 
quoted,  72. 

Frnch,  tkt  SfonianW  Opinion 
q/*,  es  expressed  io  the  C'rn- 
linela  c«ntra  Frimteiti,  270. 
286.  French  faahioni,  629. 
LyiDC,  65  9. 

Fregre  Lugs  de,  240. 

Fbiendlt  Debate  between 
Confunniat  andNanconform- 
iBt,  93. 

FrouiKe  and  Flmace,  meuiing 
of  tbe  words,  320. 

From  Trtei,  beautiful  appear- 
Uice  of,  583. 

Fruit  Treti,  wbj  of  propagat- 
ing in  China,  S89. 

Fuci  and  Atga,  nutritive  pow- 
ers of,  600. 

Fl-llbr,  Dr.,  eoabled  to  make 
use  of  an;  man's  sermon  ha 
had  but  oni^e  read  or  beard, 
206.  Worthies  aod  Triple 
Reconciler  quoted,  34S,  G. 
Account  of  Pharisees,  369. 
On  a  leaden  bullet,  637.  Pone 
PiuB  IV .  '9  ship,  and  the  har- 
bour of  Sandwich,  in  Kent, 
650.  The  Great  Turk  and 
the  Kn^ltsh  musicians,  654. 
Mortality  of  London  in  Ful- 
ler's days,  667.  Story  of 
the  Sagamore  and  his  notch 
cane,  667. 

Fun,  common  use  of,  hy  our 
forefathers,  335.  The  leaner 
tbe  animal  (he  better  the 
fur,  578. 

FuusKus  Saiht,  122. 


Oage,  Tbomas,  his  acconnt  of 
Mexico,  a  verbatim  plagia- 
rism, from  "  The  pleasant 
historie  of  the  conquest  of 
Weasl  India,  &c."  571. 

GotMAarouj'ft,  capture  of,  155. 

GnJa,  Coplas  que  hiio  Sacro 
de  Bibera  sobre  la,  211. 

Galla,  the  food  of,  589.  Poly- 
gamy of,  615. 

GoUantry,  f  reiuh,  insUocc  of, 
614. 

Galuoiy,  Strafford's  account 
of,  182. 

Gomrm,  bouses  of  the  city  of, 
and  their  air  turrets,  S12. 

Qabcilabo  de  I.A  Vboa,  231. 


GlitCIORDOIiEZ    DE    MoNTlX^ 

TO,  279. 
Gardffai,  or  Gardtfan,  634. 
GurJu,  an  antidote  for  the  bad 

effects  of  the  Simoom,  649. 

Evlia's  account  of  the  Sa. 

tanic  origin  of,  ib. 
CtSCOiOiiE,      extracts     from, 

311.     His  country  delight, 

619. 

GA6P*tt  DE  VlLLlORA,  HUto. 

ria  di  la  Nuna  Mtxico,  a 
palpable  and  paltry  imita- 
tiuDof  the  Araucana,  231. 

Gato  Juan  Alvahee,  218, 
324,  216. 

Gdy  Head,  Indian  reserve 
lands  at,  627. 

Gearfainrd,  what  ?  3. 

GeUioa,  the  palaces  of,  2B2. 

Gemelli  Cabrehi,  467,  &c. 

Genlis,  Madame,  her  ac- 
count of  Madame  Elizabeth, 
662. 

GntlOM,  possessed  of  the  ro- 
sary, 400. 

Gmziis,  Mmatt,  the  braien 
bird  of,  653. 

Gehoniho  del  Itio.  Al  Vir- 
gin. Villancicu,  213. 

Gcta,  the,  623. 

Gibbon,  account  of  gold  dis- 
covered by  an  Irish  harper's 
sung,  361. 

Giu'iN  Bebnasd,  "  tbe  north- 
ern apostle,"  and  the  cbol- 
lenge  glove,  24.  The  deadly 
feod  at  Rothbury,  26.  His 
ministry,  33. 

Gin,  Dutch  antidote  against 
the  ague,  650. 

GiBOLAiiO  CoNESTAOOio,  and 
his  history,  265. 

Olai  Cafiaih,  retributive 
Jostice  exemplified  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  his  murderers, 
100. 

Gluts  ipirihial,  343. 

GIiuliintNrji,  the  holy  thorn 
at,  cut  down  by  the  fana- 
tics in  tbe  civU  wars,  150. 

Ghuctfter,  the  shipwreck  of, 
in  1682,652. 

GldTct,  embrndered,  intro- 
duced by  Edward  Vere,  se- 
venteenth Earl  of  Oxford, 
324. 

Cleg  and  Magog,  two  demin^n- 
nons,  tbirty-six  pounders,  so 
called  —  used  ^y  Newcastle 
at  the  siege  of  Hull,  157. 


391. 

Goldsmilht'  .^hopt  in  London, 

in   Fynes   Mory son's   time, 

their  splendour,  335. 
GoHABA,  bis  doubts  as  to 

appearance  uf  Santi^o  and 

St.  Pedro,  59. 
GouKz, Antonio  Henriquez, 

.SaiijsR  Saxarmo,  par,  251 
GoHEs  Francisco  Dlajs,  a 

count  of,  245-34B. 
GoNOORA,  his  style,  and  e 

tracts,  209. 
Gongt,  ur,  Gi»ngy>mt,  how  made 

and  their  use,  489. 

GONZALO     DE     CORDOTA,    Ond 

Martin  Affoiao,  265. 

Gatenanent,  benefit  of  the  i 
premacy  of  one  person 
658. 

GowES,  extracts  from,  3( 
f<c.  Early  mention  of  ci 
tains  —  Gentle  knighls' 
courteuusness— lady's  side- 
saddle, ib.  —  Knight  combat 
on  fuot  —  Early  Lnstanc 
laying  (he  money  on 
buok  at  marriage  —  Early 
Beguines,  308. 

GroaT,  or,  Grnil,  meaning 
635.  Extracts  from  St.  C 
all,  ib. 

Grandph^,  quoted,  505. 
count  of  the  Malay  Kriss, 
506.  Earth  of  Mabe  fur  fil- 
tering water,  507.  Super- 
stitious offerings,  508. 

Grace,  grjwlh  in,  78.  Doc- 
trine of  universal,  126. 

Grapes,  preserved  in  vinegar, 
591. 

Grou-Sea,  so  called  from  the 
Gul[ji-weed,  583. 

Gebaal  Sainct,  romanct 
ijuoled,  394. 

Greek,  Modem,  equivocal 
words  in,  614.  Won  , 
forms  of  speech  among, 
618. 

G  BEE  M  WOOD,         PaDI., 

Prescber,  his  aberration  of 
mind  in  his  last  illness,  125. 

Gbeoobi  Nazianzbn.     Co 
MtndejiUi  lufi,  102. 

Grenada,  382. 

Grotii;s,  ihrungh  Focock,e 
treated  Laud  u>  escape,  if  he 
could,  134.     His  high  opi- 
nion of  Strafford,  163.    Ex. 


tracts  from  his  Adversaria 
have  passed  for  his  own,  and 
hence  opinions  contrary  to 
his  own  have  been  ascribed 
to  him,  191.  Induced  to 
paUiate  Popery  by  his  leam- 
mgy  193.  His  foresight  of 
the  Puritan's  views,  ib.  Dis- 
couraged from  coming  to 
England,  195. 

OnackarOj  F.  Depon's  account 
of  the  cavern  of,  572. 

Ouarmi  Grammary  striking  il- 
lustration from,  639,  659. 

Guatemala^  hasty  building  of 
missionary  settlements  in, 
641. 

GuEVABA,  the  colour  of  the 
hair,  and  the  truthfulness  of 
the  heart,  346. 

Ouianoy  offensive  Beatt  of,  588. 
Poultry  of,  666. 

Gvm  Arabic  AcaciOy  of  Upper 
Egypt,  490.  491,  682. 

GunpotrdeTy  invention  of,  639. 

Gutsein,  the  castle  of,  blown 
up,  why,  193. 

Gwent-land,  warriors  of,  617. 

Gyron  le  Courtots,  and  the 
motto  of  a  sword,  529. 

H. 

Habinoton,  "  The  ris^hteous 
hath  hope  in  his  death."  77. 
Supper-luxuries,  312. 

Hacqueton,  the,  what  ?  324. 

Hagt'Ely  ihe  bird  that  accom- 
panies the  caravans  to  Mec- 
ca, 446. 

Hakxyiix,  address  to  his  ve- 
nerable mother  Oxford,  332. 

Haldb  Du,  account  of  the 
head-dress  of  the  women  of 
Myau-tse,  517. 

Hall,  Bishop,  his  care  in 
drawing  up  his  discourses, 
117.  Mention  of  a  remark- 
able miracle,  121. 

Hallam,  his  imperfect  judg- 
ment of  Lord  Clarendoirs 
letters,  139. 

Hofnmock  Bridgey  wonderful, 
533. 

Hammond,  his  denial  that  any 
Papist  in  England  wms  ever 

Eut  to  death  on  account  of 
is  religion,  195. 
Hampden,  his  fisunily  said  to 
have  been  settled  upon  the 
same  estate  before  the  Con- 
quest, 149. 


Handkerchi^y  the  sacred,  Ma- 
hommedan  story  like  to  the 
Koman  les^d  of  St.  Vero- 
nica. See  jFuller's  True  Pe- 
nitent, 405. 

Harlaemy  sea-woman  of,  624. 

Hardihood,  Primitive  English, 
661. 

Haris,  Mb.  Howbl,  account 
of  his  family  at  Trevecca,  34. 

Hartet  Gabriel,  antagonis- 
tic action  of  all  simples,  nos- 
trums, and  panaceas,  599. 

Ha8ENMULLBR,M.  ELIA8,Htf- 

toria  Jesuitici  OrdimSy  393. 

Curious  extracts  from,  394. 
Head-ache  cured  at  Potosi,  by 

putting  the  feet  in  hot  wa- 
ter, 640. 
Head  qf  the  Churchy  in  what 

sense  to  be  understood,  29. 
Healing,  miracles  of,  15. 
Heart,  Human,  insight  into, 

101. 
Hebrew,  vanity  of  women  in 

learning,  154. 
Heclay  the  prison  of  nnclean 

souls,  630. 
Hell,  opinion  of,  in  the  Bomish 

Church,  384. 

HENDER80N,ALEXANDER,neat 

instance  of  Presbyterian  hy- 
pocrisy, 195. 

Hennepin,  Louis,  New  Dis- 
covery y  painted  barbarians — 
Indian  way  of  striking  a  fire 
—  Smell  of  fire  by  Ladians 
— Great  feast  of  the  savages, 
573. 

Henrt,  Philip,  his  use  of  al- 
literation, 23. 

Henrt  I. ,  prodigy  on  the  death 
of,  625. 

Henry  VII.  ,  accession  of,  662. 
Why  Henry  VI.  was  not 
canonized,  662. 

Hermigues  Canfao  de  Gon- 
^loy  293. 

Hernandez  Diego,  prodi- 
gious strength  of,  531. 

Herodotus,  account  of  Scy  - 
thian  scalping,  595.  Cro- 
codile worship,  and  destruc- 
tion of,  603.  Account  of 
the  Getse,  623.  Babylonian 
fish-eaters,  632. 

Herons,  fVhite,  their  liking  to 
the  date  trees  about  Cairo, 
483.  Called  by  the  French 
who  inhabit  Egypt,Ox-keep- 
ers,  because  they  seek  the 


places  fi^equented  by  those 
animals,  496. 

Herrera  on  the  conversion  of 
the  Indians,  60.  Quoted, 
281,  522,  523,  531.  Natn- 
nJ  courage  of  the  Mises, 
537.  The  Panches,  and  their 
shields  of  skins,  538.  His 
position,  that  religion  hss 
been  commonicated  most  to 
countries  which  have  the 
richest  mines,  589.  Acooimt 
of  the  Panches  who  take 
their  dead  warriors  out  to 
battle,  622. 

Herring-roe  of  Norfolk-Sound, 
delicacy  of,  594.  Skin  of  the 
sea-herring  prevents  beer 
firom  foaming  or  frothing, 
648. 

Hetlin,  Peter,  his  second 
journey,  oontainine  a  sur* 
vey  of  tJie  estate  of  the  two 
islands,  Guernsey  and  Jer* 
sey,  137. 

Hierarchy,  Celestial,  384. 

HiERONTMO  Corte-Real,  293 

Higqebon's  New  England 
Plantation.  Ears  of  com  in 
New  England  great  and  plen- 
tiful—Fertility  of  the  soil, 
655.  Account  of  the  abori* 
ginal  religion  of,  656. 

Hu.L,  Aaron,  on  idlegoric  gar- 
dening, 668. 

Hindoos,  their  extreme  no- 
tions of  antiquity,  438.  Rea- 
son of  the  rarity  of  Hin- 
doo writings,  449.  Women, 
why  kept  in  ignorance,  455. 
Form  of  emancipating  a 
slave,  456.  Metaphysical 
theology,  465.  The  Hin- 
doo bird  Baya,  469.  Pic- 
turesque eirect  of  Hindoo 
women  as  bathers  and  wa- 
ter-bearers, 479.  Yearly 
feast  of  the  Hindoo  maideas, 
484.  Offering  for  the  re- 
turn of  those  at  sea,  506. 
Custom  of  shavine  the  head 
amongst,  513.  Notions  of 
the  end  of  the  world,  516. 
Funeral  superstition,  520. 

HoHENLOHE,  Prince,  pre- 
tended miracle  of,  75. 

Holland,  money  transmitted  to, 
owing  to  Uie  state  of  inse- 
curity during  the  Great  Re- 
bellion, 150. 


Holland,  Lobd,  hU  alur  u> 
.^Bculn^na,  G07. 

HoLLiB,  Tbouak,  lines  on 
01dNoU,143.  GiftofWhile. 
locke'a  MSS.  to  the  Britiiib 
Museum,  ib. 

Holt  Guobt,  siaagiuDst,  126. 

Homitits  hmtly,  9. 

HopTON,  Lord,  said  to  want 
advice,  his  head  being  full 
of'  Islands  and  Flantationa,' 
ic.  155. 

Horaei,  the  coats  of  when  em- 
ployod  in  coal  mines,  soft 
and  glossy,  648.  Curious 
small  ones  in  India,  649. 
Breeding  of,  658. 

Horn  Bread,  596. 

HoTBAU,  Sir  J.,  and  speech 
of  his  son,  147.  Strafford 
thanks  the  king  for  his  Ih- 
Tour  to,  155.  Characler  of, 
185.  Gave  assurance  that 
he  would  not  deny  the  king 
entraace  into  Hull,  189.  The 
first  m  the  house  who  moved 
that  Laud  might  be  charged 
with  high  treason,  and  the 
person  thai  suffered  imme- 
diately beiore  bim,  189. 

Hottentot  Lioa-takert,  594. 
Skill  iijpotlBrr,  634. 

HOABTE,  quoted.  Syllogisms 
and  shackles — their  connec- 
tion, 334. 

HuBBABD,  William,  JVorra- 
tm  <tf  the  TrmibUM  0/  the 
Indiaiu,  Ifc.  ESects  of  an 
eclipse  on  Indian  military 
tactice,538.     Indian  cruelty 

—  Licursinn  of  the  Indians, 
esscape, 

aga^-- 

ttcB,  540.  Cokl  weather  a 
good  besom  to  sweep  the 
chamber  of  the  air  —  Jo- 
shoa  Tift,  a  renegado  En- 
glishman, 543.  Over-ruling 
of  evil  propensities  —  Faith- 
fiiloess  and  courage  of  the 
Christian  Indiana — FoUtk: 
■tratagem  of  a  Ci^  Indian 

—  Subtle  device  of  the  same 
Indians,  544.  The  Indian 
Canochet —  Cruelty,  and  its 
results,  545.  One-eyed  Mo- 
nooo,  or.  One-eyed  John  — 
James,  the  printer  —  Pam- 
bam,  the  Narhagonset  Sa- 
chim,  546.    Sagamore  John 


—  The  fear  that  fell  upon 
the  Indiana,  547.  Captain 
Church,    the  terror  of  the 


rhilip,  549.  The  alderman 
of  Sahonet,  the  friend  of 
the  English,  and  the  mur- 
derer of  PhUip  —  Philip's 
captain,  Te^pequin,  550.  Pe- 
quods  and  Narhaeonscts, 
551.  Surprisal  of  the  town 
of  Medfield,  552.  Uassaaoit, 
and  the  religi^in  of  bis  fore- 
fathers —  Psssaconaway  's  ad- 
dress and  advice,  553.  The 
death  of  the  Indian  chief, 
Alexander  —  Indian  agree- 
ment, 554.  Continued  per- 
fidy, notwithstanding— Ad- 
mitted by  one  of  bis  own  fol- 
lowers,595.  The  occasion  of 
Philip's  taking  up  arms, 
556.  Philip's  escape  from 
the  swamp  near  Taunton, 
westward,  557.  Treachery 
of  Ninigret  —  Burning  of 
Springfield,  558,  559. 
!/uDimalA^,IbeIndian  bird  that 
ornamented  Tippoo's  throne, 


9,  45s. 

Hvmrning-Bird,  feathers  used 
hy  the  wives  of  the  Incas, 
to  adorn  themselves,  532. 
Braiilian,  533.  Aativation 
of,  according  to  HerrerB,57a. 

HuSSEIM,  earth  from  the  tomb 
of,  wonderful  properties  of, 
4U4. 

Hy,  THE  MiOlITT,  332. 

livDEB  Alt,  his  idea  of  mer- 
cy, 440.  His  reply  to  Co- 
h>nel  Wood,  451. 

I. 

Ice,  bli>ck  and  transparent, 
610.  Broken,dangeTof,611. 
Journey  over,  612. 

Ictbergi,  629. 

fdlenrM,  portntitof,315.  Pro- 
bably imitated  by  Spenser, 
316. 


loNATinB  LOTOLl,  curious  fact 
of  his  having  his  leg  stretch- 
ed every  day,  acee  deteclUMM 


defer, 313.  Nuremberg  says 
he  gave  hixnself  the  name  of 
Ignatius,  qHOMi  Ignem  /ado. 


What 


t,  394. 


IlUmiu  Viik_ 

Imagei,  384. 

Impiety  Exlrmrdinarg  of  the 
old  Spanish  Poems,  240. 

Impatter  Prophet,  132. 

impropriiifiinu,  godly  design 
of  purchasing  in  laud's  lime, 
132.  Restored  in  Ireland  by 
StraHord  and   laud's   inle- 


163. 


IdCBiQuiN,  LoBI>,  entered  into 
no  terms  with  the  Parlia- 
ment, till  he  saw  there  was 
no  liring  in  Ireland  for  any 
but  Papists,  189. 

Intredulily  and  the  Ridiculaia, 
of,  452. 


India, 


nith. 


at  first  the   English 
pirates,   390.     Ancient  no- 
tions of,  425. 

Indian  Agriculture  in  Ceylon, 
419.  Metempsychonis,  437. 
Mysticism,  521, 

Indiaiu,  /imerican,  tradition 
of — Histories  painted  on 
trees  —  Notions  relative  to 
the  food  they  eat,  574.  Of 
the  joyful  fields,  573.  Pre- 
servation of  their  dead  war- 
riors, 621.     Hopes  of,  655. 

Indifferent,  when  things  are 
~  id  when  they  are  not  so. 


95. 


Indigo,    its   introducti 
Surinam,  578. 

Indulgence,  Bl. 

It^alliblt  Judge,  set  up  b;y  Pa- 
pists, Quakers,  EntbusiaatB, 


Ii^am 


I.  66. 


3,  277. 


It^eU,  the  wealth  of,  right- 
ful to  the  faithflil,  444. 

IniuraiKt,  Trartelliag,  m  the 
dBysofFynesMory8on,i.e. 
about  1600,327. 

Interference,  devil's  dislike  to, 

Inundatiotu  in  India,  how  vil- 
lages and  cattle  protected 
under,  407. 

IBIA,  Saint,  or,  Ekea,  legend 
of,  3B0. 


680 


INDEX. 


Ireland,  extracts  relative  to, 

196,  &c.  Miserable  estate  of 
the  Clergy  and  the  Church, 
198.  Custom  of  having 
christenings  and  marriages 
in  private  houses,  and  the 
evil  of  it,  ib.  Want  of  good 
houses  in,  199.  Never  to  be 
trusted  by  England  as  long 
as  Popish,  200.  Increase  of 
trade  and  prosperity  of,  in 
1678,  203.  Why  there  are 
no  venemous  animals  there, 
357. 

Irish  disobedience,  80.  Plot- 
ting rebellion  abroad,  and 
inciting  Spain  and  Rome  to 
encourage  and  support  it, 
183, 188.  The  barbarism  of 
the  soldiers,  196.  A  people, 
says  Wentworth,  most  in- 
tent upon  their  own  ends, 

197,  198.  Acts  passed  for 
restraining  the  oarbarous 
customs  of,  199.  Beggars 
in  1634,  just  as  nov^,  ib. 
Irish  ignorance  of  respect, 
200.  Fickleness  of  their 
character,  ascertained  in  the 
case  of  the  young  Earl  of 
Desmond,  203.  The  origin  of 
tenant,  or  sept,  right,  205. 
Skille<l  in  harpe  and  tymbre, 
334.  Slingers,  339.  Mu- 
sical taste  of,  349.  Their 
ardour  for  the  battle,  351. 
Irish  insecurity,  359.  Hap- 
less land  of  Ireland — Bardlsh 
strains,  361. 

Iron,  sold  by  the  Spaniards  to 
the  Indians,  and  used  against 
them,  according  to  Bernardo 
de  Vargas  Machuca,  575. 
Bog  iron  of  the  Assawamp- 
set  pond,  633. 

Iroquois  Festivaly  576. 

Ispahan,  beauty  of  the  bridges 
of,  487. 

Israel,  Menasses  Ben,  252. 

Ivy,  Ground,  the  virtues  of 
665. 

J. 

Jackets,  quilted  cotton  ones, 
used  as  a  defence  against 
the  arrows  of  the  Indians, 
522. 

Jackson,  John,  Mr.  a  good 
old  Puritan,  opposed  to  the 
treatment  of  Charles  I.,  151. 

Jagrenat,  the  Fakirs  of,  515. 


Jama,  the,  what?  511,  512. 

James  I.,  error  of  supporting 
the  Calvinists  at  Dort,  194. 

Jansenists,  taught  that  the 
saints  were  the  only  lawful 
proprietors  of  the  world,  145. 

Japan,  self-immolation  in,  ac- 
count of,  442. 

Jaque,  a  greyhound's,  what? 
637. 

Jarraff,  i.  e.  Giraffe  or  Came- 
leopard,  that  was  set  to  kneel 
beuire  a  Christian,  429. 

Jashen  stone,  what  ?  479. 

Jata,  tame  fish  of  the  island 
of,  660. 

Jaureoci,  Juam  db  t  Aoui- 

LAR,  232. 

Jay  feathers,  once  fashionable 
in  France  for  dresses,  577. 

Jatme,  K.  cruelty  of,  291. 
His  skill  in  surgery,  318. 
His  order  that  the  bst  comers 
were  to  face  danger,  319. 

Jenkins,  Judge,  excellent 
man — His  vmtings  ought  to 
be  collected,  194. 

Jenoune,  the,  who  ?  Offence  to, 
519. 

Jerome,  Saint,  translated  the 
Bible  into  the  Sclavonic 
tongue,  120. 

Jeronimo  Corte  Real,  274. 

Jeryasius  Scroop,  Miles, 
account  of,  345. 

Jerusalem,  the  sanctity  of,  640. 

Jerusalem  Conquistada,  extract 
from,  274,  282. 

Jesuitesses,  when  they  be- 
gan, i.  e.  about  the  year 
1650,  30. 

Jesuits  and  Friars,  the  ruin 
of  Ireland,  in  Strafford's  opi- 
nion, 182.  Wealth  of,  in 
England,  and  danger  from, 
187.  Charles  I.  sees  the  dan- 
ger of,  and  complains  of  to 
Rome,  188.  >iegotiations 
with  Cromwell,  203.  Ma^ 
ters  relative  to,  372-377. 
ReguJa  Societatis,  ib.  Mis- 
cellaneous incident  relative 
to,  39 1 .  Imago  primi  saculi 
Societatis  Jesu,  ib.  Their 
success  in  Paraguay  attri- 
buted to  their  political  sys- 
tem connected  with  the  faith 
they  preached,  ib.  Perse- 
cuted, 395.  Not  confined  to 
the  Romish  faith,  638. 

JoAM  III.,  his  character,  279. 


Jod,  the  Hebrew,  mystical  ac- 
count of,  650. 

Joglares,  Spmrish,  or  popular 
poets,  265. 

Johnson,  Dr.,  on  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Methodists  from 
Oxford,  114.  Remark  oa 
Wesley's  incontinent  baste, 
ib,  (ja  women's  preaching, 
126. 

Jones,  Sib  William,  the  ge- 
neration of  Brahma,  467. 
Hymn  to  the  Night,  from  the 
Vedas,  477. 

Jordan  and  the  demoniac,  ISO. 

JoROB  DE  Monte  Mayor,  his 
Diana,  &c.  210,  230,  292. 

JougourthyWhsLi?  647. 

Joy,  death  from  effects  of,  606. 

Juan  de  Tabsis,  Condb  de 
Villa  Median  a,  210. 

JuANiLLO,  or  Little  Johv, 
339. 

Judgments,  divine,  3.  God's 
judgments  on  a  land  for  its 
wickedness,  101.  Bash  judg- 
ment reproved,  108. 

Julian,  Condb  de,  273.  In- 
vective against,  294. 

Juta,  the,  what  ?  438. 

JuxoN,  BiSHOF,  honorary 
mention  of,  134.  Buried  in 
the  same  grave  with  Arch- 
bishop Laud,  at  St.  John's, 
138. 

K. 
Kadrouva   Vhuuta    and  Diti, 

488. 

Kalb,  le  Nakr,  ms  le  JUwk  du 
Chien,  482. 

Kali,  the  worship  of,  411. 

Kalmuck  dread  of  fire-anns, 
634. 

Kashmire,  the  rose  of,  487. 

Kellison,  Mattbbw,  on  the 
doctrine  of  angels,  5. 

Kempis,  Thomas  a,  extraor- 
dinary popularity  of  his 
works,  124. 

Kennet's  Parockiai  Antiqui- 
ties,  quoted,  133,  6ic,  149. 

Kerkook  and  Af  oMsnU,  belief  of 
the  wild  inhabitants  be- 
tween, 423. 

Keswick,  or  Crosthwaite,  or- 
ders appertaining  to  the 
church  of,  55. 

Khatries,  their  dress,  &c.  512. 

Kilvannfa,  poverty  of  the  see 
c»f,  203. 


( 


KingfithtT,  used  u  an  indicm- 
tinii  of  whidi  way  the  wind 
blows,  SB  7. 

Kneeling,  pain  of,  through  long 
prayers,  Adam  Clarke's  re- 

Knighli  tftht  Rmnd  TabU, 

their  barbarous  cruelty,  339. 
The  WBsbiog  of  the  knight, 
and  his  creature  comron pre- 
vious lo  doing  battle,  635. 
Knigbtlv  dress,  63S.  Col- 
lation, 10. 
KooToo  ahifft,  the  spirits  of, 

Karan,  who  are  lost  according 

KtiK»ttka-Mat,  profonnd  and 
palpable  darkneu  eoLght- 
ened  by,  482. 

KriM,  tilt  Malof,  Gnndpr^'s 
aevouiit  of,  506. 

Unltanl,  or  Indian  fig,  com- 
monly called  Ibe  Jack,  im- 
■Bvouiy  odour  of,  433. 


Loton-  tpuilion  in  California, 
and  the  use  of  the  quem,  5G0. 

Lady  hontwomn,  324. 

hxHonTAv,  Bauoh  db,  deli- 
verance in  death  — Abori- 
ginal American  cradles  — 
Iroqupia  destruction,  536, 
637. 


Lamp,  scape-lamp  of  the  Sncia 
Tirl'ha,406.  Indianlamps, 
416.  MusBuhnan  feast  of 
lamps,  4B0.  Smokeless 
lamps,  656. 

LAKasuoRVP,  Anne  Plamptre'a 
Translation,  quoted,  560, 
561. 


633. 

Lard,  Lent-lard,  sold  in  Paris 
■s  the  fatof  the  porpoise,  359. 

L*TiMER,  Maisteb,  extracts 
from,  3.  Homely  homilies, 
9.  Uopreachingprclate8,10. 
Effects  uf  his  preaching,  21. 
CandleH^rossing  of  ibe  dead, 
54.  Superstitions  ringing  of 
bells,  lA.  The  devil  not  afraid 
of  holy  water,  ib.  On  resti- 
tution, 55.  Why  kings  should 
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not  have  too  many  horses, 
67.  The  Back-house  bowl, 
85.  Absolution  of  a  mole  at 
Paul's  Cross,  97.  Warrior's 
girdle  —  Poor  suitors  —  Ac- 
count of  bis  father,  296.  — 
Looks  to  Edward  VI. 's  ex- 
ample, when  he  should  come 
of  Bge  ^  Corruption  in  high 
places— Story  of  the  shilling 
—  Unmereifulness  and  lack 
of  charity  in  London — Chris- 
tian apparel,  or  wedding  gar- 
ment —  Unpr«aching  pre- 
lates the  cause  that  the  blood 
of  Hales  so  long  deceived  the 
people,  297.  His  idea  of  the 
nearness  of  the  world's  end 
— Love  of  pudding—  Shovel- 
ling of  feet  and  walking  up 

298.  Bobin  Hood's  Day  — 
English  amusements  — 
Taughtby  bis&tber  to  draw 
the  bow  —  Bribery  and  un- 
just  jodgment,  299.  Deceit- 
ful practices  —  Our  Lady 
likened  to  a  saffron  bag,  300. 
Aldermen  of  London  turned 
colliers,  or,  remarks  upon 
city  monopoly,  619, 
^UD,  Archbishop,  malig- 
nantly spoken  of  by  Arcn- 
hiahop  Abbot,  as  quoted  by 
Rusbwortfa,  130.  His  kind 
letter  in  behalf  of  the  Catho- 
lic Priests  in  the  Clink,  ib. 
His  anxiety  for  the  Church 
of  England,  &c.  131.  De- 
nounced by  Sir  Harbottle 
Grimslon  as  Ibe^*  tt  eriga 
mail,  132.  No  Bishop,  no 
King,  134.  His  patience  in 
coniinement, U.  Eisanxiety 
for  the  Irish  Church,  if. 
Wishes  English  Uught  in 
Iri^  school  to  soften  the 
malignity  and  stubbornness 
oftiie  nation,  135.  Censured 
too  hastily  by  Gilford,  138. 
Letters  to  Strafford,  184. 
His  Life  and  Troubles,  ex- 
tncla  from,  186,  187.     His 

his  unpoTiularity,l  95.  Writes 
to  Strafford  on  tbe  tamper- 
ing with  titles  in  Ireland,201. 
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Leahuss,  Fatheb,  oltoi 
JoNSB,  speaks  of  James  I. 
as  not  a  heretic,  only  a  per- 
son not  sufficiently  informed, 
187.  His  view  of  the  near- 
ness of  the  two  chorchea, 
188. 

Lerchei  in  the  nostrils  of  the 
Tanian  horses,  433. 

Leibbite,  his  opinion  that 
bmtes  did  not  perish  c" 
right,  607. 

I^iOBTOn,  Alxxamdbb,  in- 
formation against,  131. 

Lehcaitbs,  D.  Emro  m, 

334. 

LettTtt  PraciKcialM,  just  cha- 
racter of,  373. 

Lii^ail,  ortbe  coronation  It 


LUIifitU,   . 

336. 


Stom   at, 

Lidda  Riwr,  water  hollows 
formed  by  the  tails  of,  684. 

Life  shortened  by  hot-bed  cul- 
ture, 610. 

Lilbuhue,  John,  ClaRndon's 
ohsenatiun  on  the  value  of 
his  valueless  books, —  and 
what  he  picked  out  of  tbem, 
176. 

LmauET,  llittoire  da  JemUn, 
145,  372-374. 

LuiSiJHOTEH,    his    account  of 
discipline      in      Portug 
ships,  269. 

LtiM-kteperi,  tbe  Sultan's,  645. 
All,  the  lion  of  God,  the  pa- 
tron of  the  lion-keepera,  647. 

Lists  B,  Wuxuh,  remarkable 
anecdote  of,  151. 

LiteraluTt,  bumaniiing  power 
of,  123.     Bastard,  324. 

LiTTLKTOS,  Coke's  comment 
upon,  thought  Lord  Keeper 
Guildford  ('Q  ought  not  to  be 
read  by  students,  206. 

liturgy,  Fublie,  the  clergj's 
duty  concerning,  64.  ^e 
value  of,  our  enemies  being 
judges,  107.  Variations  in 
(he  Scotch,  made  out  of  a 
desire  to  comply  with  those 
exceptions  which  were  r 
known  against  it,  188. 

LiviNOBTOH,  JoHK,  (bat  great 
man  of  God,  a  saying  of, 
15). 
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LiVBA  DA  NoA,  awful  signs  in 
the  heavens,  ▲.  d.  1 199, 278. 

Lizards,  the  gny  lizard  of 
Egypt,  why  sacred  among 
the  Turks  and  Egyptians, 
490.  The  swift  li^rd,  568. 
The  poison  of  the  Lacerta 
Gecko,  588.  Slow  lizard, 
605. 

Locks  untied  of  a  bride,  337. 

LocAst'Bird,  about  the  size  of 
a  starling,  459. 

Locusts,  in  Turkey,  destroyed 
by  the  storks,  426.  Flight 
of,  432.  Larvae  of,  in  Ituy, 
destroyed  by  pigs,  655. 

Loire,  the  hills  near  the  river, 
excavated  into  cellars,  wine- 
vaults,  &c.  631. 

London,  want  of  lighting  in, 
1685,  643.  Early  lighting 
of,  667. 

Lope  db  Yeoa,  213. 

**  Lomti  variis  Unguis  nolite 
prohibere,"  108. 

Lords,  House  qf,  sectarian 
abuse  of,  153. 

Loss,  or  Goupe  of  Norway,  ac- 
count of,  580. 

Loth,  King,  and  his  children, 
635. 

Loiuf,  according  to  Dobriz- 
hofrer,  eaten  by  the  Indian 
women,  527. 

Low  entrances,  a  defensive  pre- 
caution of  all  uncivilized  na- 
tions, 620. 

Lucas,  Paul,  Travels  of,  form 
of  Turkish  mosques,  506. 
Account  of  the  papyrus,  508. 
Turkish  call  to  prayers,  ib, 
Le  Badme  Blanc,  what  ?  509. 
Le  talisman,  t6.  Mecca  and 
Medina,  510. 

LuCENA,  quoted,  279.  Says 
that  the  proper  name  for  the 
Jesuits  is  not  Apostles,  but 
the  Religious  of  the  Com- 
pany of  Jesus,  391. 

Luis  d*Azbvedo,  De,  a  morte 
do  Ifante  Dom  Pedro,  238. 

Lciz,  Fr.  de  Souza,  230. 

Lukewarmness,  how  to  avoid 
the  imputation  of,  63. 

Lusitiitiia,  derivation  of,  277. 

Luxury,  increase  of,  301. 

Lying  witness,  taken  for  g^nt- 
ed  in  Mysoor,  428. 

Ltndsat,  Sib  David,  extracts 
from,  309,  &c.  Lordly  ap- 
parel of  prelates  —  Unspiri- 


tual  priests — Parson,  &c.  ib. 
Canons,  powder — Stone  balls 
— Scotdi  revels  and  games, 
310. 

M. 

M,  the  letter  of,  523. 

Macedo,  Fr.  Francisco  de 
Santo  AoosTmHO,  account 
of,  255. 

Madagascar,  proposition  that 

the  disrespected  bishops  of 

Charles  I.'s  day  should  go 

and  plant  a  colony  there, 

.  144.     Customs  of,  336. 

Madan,  woman  of  Bedlam's 
Epigram  on  his  Thelyph- 
thora,  637. 

Magnetic  compasses,  339. 

Magnetic  influence,  646. 

Mahomet,  debate  on  his  edu- 
cation, 450.  The  Third,  the 
tomb  of,  513. 

Mahmoudker,  the  river  of,  518. 

Malabar,  custom  of  succession 
in,  as  among  the  Nalchez, 
409. 

Malacca  fruit,  409. 

Maldive  notions  relative  to  the 
world,  419.  Sacrifice  to  the 
King  of  the  Winds,  421. 

Malocas,  or  slave  expeditions, 
666. 

Malt  tax,  advised  by  Strafford 
in  Ireland  to  check  drunken- 
ness, 179. 

Malta,  Evlia  Effendi's  impre- 
cation on  the  infidels  of,  443. 

Manchinelle  Apple,  poisonoi)s 
effects  of,  587. 

Mandelblo's  account  of  the 
banama,  498.  Cocoa-nut,  ib. 
Cocoa  wine,  501.  Bettele 
tree,  ib.  The  areca  tree, 
50 1 .     Mangas  tree,  502 . 

Mandxce  juice,  made  to  resem- 
ble soy,  610. 

Man,  Isle  of,  extraordinary 
statute  of,  relative  to  women 
overlaying  their  children, 
458. 

Manners  EngUsh,  in  1659, 663. 

Manoa,  religion  of  Indians  of, 
526. 

Manoel  Thomas,  256.  O 
Phcenix  da  Lusitania,  257. 

Makoel,  Fr.  210. 

Makriqub,  D.  Jorge,  211, 
223,  233. 

MAlfBDTHO  de  QuEBEDO,  231. 


Mamud,  Catholic,  why  c(A- 
demned  as  heretical,  89. 

Makuel,  D.  Juak,  RouuMce 
de,  221. 

Maple-root  cups,  mentk)ned  by 
Wither,  303. 

Maracci  Louis,  shower  of 
stones,  505.  Mahomet  and 
the  bird's  nest,  t6.  His  as- 
surance, 506.  Asem  and  the 
Hadilenses,  ib. 

Marani,who?  Bishop's  advice 
to  Pope  Julius  in.  about, 
646. 

Marcus  Antoionub,  640. 

Marian,  Maid,  the  harbinger 
of  trouble,  305. 

Marriage,  requisite  caution  in 
celebrating,  65.  Good  wishes 
upon,  in  t£e  Lord,  328.  In- 
dian instances  of  the  pro&* 
nation  of,  434.  Early  mar* 
riages,  619. 

Marston  Moor,  battle  of,  157- 
160. 

Martin,  Dr.  and  Dr.  Lu- 
ther, 2. 

Martins,  Strafford's  desire  to 
encourage  in  Ireland,  one  of 
these  being  as  much  worth 
as  a  good  wether,  202. 

Martyr,  Peter,  extraordi- 
nary instance  of  natural  elo* 
quence,  or,  Columbus  and 
tne  old  man  of  Cuba,  537. 

Massachussett  wigwams  — 
Couches  or  mattresses,  655. 

Mabset,  General,  and  Colo- 
nel-Generax  Pointz,  de- 
claration 'of,  and  why  they 
departed  from  the  city  anid 
the  kingdom,  152. 

Masses,  purchase  of,  15. 

Mabbinoer,  quoted,  332,  334- 
336,  337,  338. 

Matamores  at  Valencia,  what  ? 
277. 

Mather,  Cotton,  and  the  ve- 
nerable Eliot,  120. 

Matolas,  Vanderkemp's  ac- 
count of  the  use  to  which 
they  turn  their  hair,  518. 

Matrasses,  ships  protected  by, 
341. 

Mattamores,  or  subterraneous 
com  magazines,  473. 

May  Poles,  ordinance  against, 
152. 

Medal,  struck  by  the  Method- 
ists expelled  the  University, 


144.    Fonnerly  mpplied  to 

miDJBtDres,   or  pjctnree  in 

litde,  396. 
Midiialisn,  Jeremy  Taylor's 

Temarkt  on,  45. 
Affdwr,  derivation  of,  Rooording 

to  BoUetiduB,  608. 
Metlateu,  the  way  to  win  gain- 

Meitzads,  the  tomb  of,  5S1. 
MELiADDi,  quoted,  319,  320, 

335,  332. 
Mtndna,   in  Chili,  the 

yards  of,  (33. 
Mam,   InMitatsB  of,  quoted, 

■li,  43a,  433,  461, 463,  493, 
)3,  504. 
JVn  mUlbura,  30 1 . 
Merida,  the  windmills  of,  64B. 
MfEBUN,  propbecies  of,   344, 


M<tha4utt,  labonr  of  the  local 
protchers  amons,  32. 

Metn,  remarks  on lipanUli  and 
Portuguese,  349. 

Mexicmu,  bloody  religioii  of, 
and  their  predispoBition 
thereby  to  receive  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  63.  Atrocious 
custom  of,  522. 

JUtxKB,  extreme  heat  in  the 
soimd  of,  533. 

MicBAELTB,  remarka  on  blas- 
lemoua  thoughU,  117. 

MicHELTOH,  Mart,  impostor, 
ioepired  in  favour  of  the  Co- 
venant, 195. 

Mickle's  cnriona  afcount  of 
Portugnese  sacred  drama 
represented    at   Lisbon    in 
1780,  389. 

MieroKopic  oniiiMli,  wonders 
of,  116. 

Middle  Aqkb,  &c.  399,  &c. 

MiEDEB,  the  hislorian,  rascally 
remarks  <.f,  291.  His  men- 
tion of  K.  Jayme  el  Con- 
queBlador's  skill  in  surgery, 
318,319,326,330. 

Mifca,  natural  conrage  of,  537. 

Miticia  Indiana,  by  D.  Ber- 
nardo de  Vargsa  Machaca. 
Cotton  cloths  used  as  a  de- 
fence acainst  the  amiws  of 
(he  Ch  ichimecos  —  Recom- 
mendation of  short  swords- 
Long  hair  a  hold  for  the 
enemy,  643.     The  sayo,  or 
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coat  of  cotton  —  Ear  pieces 
of  the  Horion  hinder  the 
word  of  command,  644. 

MUMoM  of  Novogocod  and  St. 

Antony,  631. 
MlLToH,  defends  the  re^cides 
by  quotations  from  Calvin 
andhisfollowers,  191.  "No 
BuKof  »o  King,"  mannfac- 
tured  out  of  tbe  Aphorism, 
"  Oju  Popt  a»d  mu  King," 
395. 

JUimofa  trei,  a  guide  to  water 
in  the  desert,  580. 

MinariU,  Quiere  ?  Were  they 
ever  used  u  beacons?  446. 
The  shaking  minarets  at  the 
mosque  of  Jetbro,  447. 

^tnmtr,  what  ?  335. 

JUinho  rl  Km,  270. 

Hinuteri,  agfd,  the  duty  of 
providing  for,  39.  Pamful 
treatment  of,  36. 

AfJHl  osd  Pintaile,  Turkish 
drink  of,  647. 

ft(irBcl<(nevercease,7.  Lying 
miracles,  57.  Day  of,  gone 
by  :  vain  claim  of  the  liomish 
Church,  98.  False,  119. 
Quesliun  of  evidence  con. 
ceming  a  remarkable  one, 
121. 

Jlftrrors,  steel  ones  of  Damas- 


ilfisfJiNMrtcf,  French,  in  Cana- 


tbe  royalty,  and  poem  on  the 
expected  birth  of  the  Pre. 
tender,  50. 

fttittimtt,  i.e.  mittins,  or  gloves, 
310. 

Mocha,  the  walls  of,  S19. 

Moc-moto,  the  herb,  Osed  for 
preserving  butter  rresb,993. 

MoguU,  miraculous  sallj  of, 
481.  Mogul  women's  look- 
ing glasses,  494. 

MoUtuca  take  the  form  of  sea- 
snakes,  604. 

Monadutm  supposed  to  have 
been  introduced  into  Britain 
by  the  Ueresiarch  Felsgius, 
369. 

MoNARDES,   bis    Bcoannt   of 


black  earth  of  Peru  to  make 
ink  of,  674. 
MoRABTTC  Okdsrs,  Notss  fbr, 
&c.  369,  &c.  All  favoured 
by  the  Pope  as  lessening 
the  power  of  the  bishops. 


Hohstrellxt,  quoted,  340. 
Badge  and  arms  of  the  Coimt 
d'Armagnac,  341,  349,  396. 

MottTAiONE,  quoted, 305,  307. 

Mtmtrrty,  extraordinarjr  st 
ment  as  to  the  immense  n 
her  of  cattle  in  the  nei 
bourhood  of,  933. 

Mohtezl'Ha's  way  of  keeping 
up  the  population  in  poison- 
ous districts,  933.  Descrip- 
tion of  the  ambassador  (tf, 
539. 

Montso,Antonio  he,  impiety 
of  his  jpoctry,  240. 

Mean,  niiag,  dispels  clouds, 
615.    Speech  of  men  in,  69r 

Afeomh  tnetrt,  specimen  o  , 
343.  Customs  adopted  by 
the  Spanish  women,  270. 

MORAi,EB,  quoted,  383,  378, 
&c.  381,  383. 

MoiiB,SiBTaoius,and  study, 
]4.  On  the  question  of 
sanctuary,  90. 

HOBE,  Heebv,  333,  334. 

MOBEIX,  quoted  fVom  the 
Mass.  Hist.  Coll.  Indian  cun- 
ning and  training,  660,  661. 

MOKBTON,  BiBBOP,  self-devo- 
tion  of,  during  die  Plague, 


hymn  for,  450.    Form  c 


Mount  Hopt  Nick,  640. 
AfoMi  and  •corpiini,  matched 

against  each  other,  594. 
MoiNE,  Le,  quotation  from. 
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MuLEY  MoLuc  and  his  slave 
Mirwan,  453. 

MusJEus,  lota  or  oraclea  of,  si- 
milar, according  to  Mr.  Da- 
vies,  to  the  Caledonian  Druid 
Merddru,  652. 

muscadine,  draught  of,  in  Wi- 
ther's  days,  302. 

Music,  loss  of  the  art  of,  655. 

Musk  qf  KhoteUy  its  excellence, 
503. 

Mussulmany  faith  of  a  good  one, 
406. 

Mysoor,  rule  of  evidence  in, 
i.  e.  every  witness  supposed 
to  be  a  liar,  until  truth  is 
otherwise  supported,  428. 

N. 

Nabob,  meaning  of,  409. 

Nadir  Shah's  new  paiace,  504. 

Nalson's  CoUectitms,  account 
of,  146.  Extracts  from,  &c. 
143,  163,  &c. 

Nanda,  the  River,  483. 

Napoleon,  an  old  name  for  a 
devil,  661. 

Naptha,  fuel  of  the  everlasting 
fire  of  the  Persians,  420. 

Narbonne,  siege  of,  by  Wamba, 
270. 

Narsinga,  who  ?  410. 

Naseby,  battle  of,  160. 

Nasrollah  Semmakd,  the 
Fisher  of  the  Desert,  521. 

NatcheZy  the,  extirpated  by  the 
French,  and  sent  to  St.  Do- 
ming^, 527. 

Nature,  correspondences  in, 
how  they  lead  on  to  proper 
thoughts,  72.  Beauties  of, 
640. 

Navel,  Hindoo  notion  that  it 
cannot  be  destroyed  by  fire, 
452. 

Nedham,  Marchemont,  pub- 
lisher of  the  Mercurius  Bri- 
tannicus,  Pragmaticus  and 
Politicus,  155. 

Negress's  twins,  in  1638,  one 
white,  the  other  a  negro, 
522. 

Negroes,  cruelties  inflicted  on 
at  Cayenne,  61.  The  Ne- 
gro's call  to  prayer,  62. 

Negromancy,  travel  to  the  Ni- 
gra Rupes  by  the  aid  of,  622. 

Nero,  idea  of  some  of  the  early 
Christians  that  he  was  Anti- 
christ, 107. 

Nests,  finches',  curious,  580. 


Huge  ones  seen  by  Flinders 
near  Point  Possession,  647. 

Nicholas,  Sajnt,  tale  of,  from 
the  Roman  Breviary,  80. 

Nichols,  James,  Calvinism 
and  Arminianism  compared, 
extracts  from,  191,  &c. 

Nicholson  and  Born's,  Cum- 
berland and  IVestmoreUmd, 
quoted,  295,  321,  323.  Tra- 
velling expenses  in  1656, 
325.  Trial  by  combat  of 
arms,  338. 

NiECAMP,  quoted,  428.  Plea- 
santness of  eastern  evenings, 
430. 

Nyaguma,  wonderful  book  of, 
404. 

NiiCROD,  the  first  who  wore  a 
crox^Ti,  450. 

Niwegal  Sands,  631. 

Noncoi\fomUng  Ministers,  cha- 
racteristic anecdote  of  one, 
31. 

Northern  Signs  of  Spring  and 
Summer,  632. 

NoTHiSDALE,  Earl  OF,  Straf- 
ford delays  admitting  to  be 
of  the  Council,  because  he  is 
a  Papist,  181. 

Nocus  Homo,  splendour  of,  636. 

Nunez  de  Quiros,  El  Nunca 
por,  219. 

Nuf^engode,  massacre  of  priests 
at  the  temple  of,  448. 

Nurses,  under  what  circum- 
stances Gk>nzalo  Gustios  re- 
commended two,  639. 

O. 

Oak,  evergreen  oak  of  Devon- 
shire, 596. 

Oars,  by  way  of  sails,  618. 

Oath,  the  old  tradesman's  at 
Lucca,  661. 

Oboe  —  Hautboy  ~~QvMKE,  a 
corruption  of  Theorbo,  333. 

Occupations  qf  Scripture  Cha- 
racters, 402. 

O'Halloran'b  account  of  Oil- 
liol  and  the  lovely  Moriat, 
355.  Airghtheach,  or,  of 
silver,  origin  of  the  term, 
362.     Moran  the  Wise,  363. 

Oil,  wounds  cured  with,  and 
the  wounded  blessed  and 
psalmed,  51.  Balsamic  of 
Kentucky  and  Tenessee,645. 
Old  use  of  to  still  the  waves, 
649. 


Oliyam,  Pei>ro  i>e,  and  the 
Franciscans,  57. 

Olive  trees  of  the  Morea,  their 
value  first  brought  into  no- 
tice by  the  Venetians,  578. 

Olkonh-FUea  Feircheirtne,  who 
and  what,  343. 

OirruFUkB  and  the  serpent,  422. 

Omens,  with  reference  to 
Charles  I.  141. 

Onion,  a  nostrum  for  the 
plague,  339. 

Opium,  use  of  among  the  Turks, 
and  the  casuistical  question 
as  to  the  use  of  brandy,  447. 

OratorlilNS,  377. 

Orchards,  rapid  growth  of  the 
first  American  settlers,  657. 

Orders,  Notes  /or  the  Rdigi' 
ous,  &c.  368,  &c. 

Ordination,  question  of  canoni- 
cal, 15. 

OiJ'a,  the  marvellous  tree  of^ 
that  portends  war,  448. 

Oriental  Sports,  quoted,  407, 
414,  430.  State  of  the  Na- 
bob Viuer  of  Oude's  coun- 
try, 441. 

Orient ALLANA,  or  Eastern  and 
Mohammedan  Collections, 
402,  &c. 

Orioen,  his  conjectores  and 
opinions  turned  into  here- 
sies, 78. 

Original  Sin,  3. 

0RMONDE,the  man  in  the  world 
the  Irish  rebels  shewed  most 
hatred  to,  189.  'The most 
excellent  subject  the  King  is 
Lord  of,'  says  Clarencbn, 
190.  The  Ormonde  family 
traditionally  supposed  to  be 
the  heirs  of  Becket,  203. 

Ormus,  prevention  aeainst  the 
excessive  heat  in  Ste  isle  of, 
424. 

OsANA,  Saint,  and  the  rector's 
concubine,  51. 

Osmanlu,  transparent  stones  of 
the  mosque  of,  at  Tauris, 
460,  461. 

OssAT,  Cardinal  db,  in  his 
latter  days,  from  what  he 
had  heard  and  seen  of  them, 
could  not  recommend  the 
restoration  of  the  Jesuits, 
374. 

Ostriches,  account  of,  585. 

Otaheitan  funeral  prayer,  634. 

Othomacosqfthe  Orinoco,  their 
lamentations  over  their  dead 
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sTeij moniingUcock^Tow,  | 
576. 
Oltar,  or  attar,  from  the  Kasb- 

Ottd,  lines  applicable  lo  all 
ignonuit  enthusiaiM,  146. 

Owen,  epigram  on  Don  Anto- 
nio, Rex  PartugaUia,  SgS. 
On  himself  as  a  Frater  Mi- 
nor, or  MinoriM,  39S. 

Owl,  offered  to  Onnga,  43S. 

OxalU  AceloKlU,  use  of,  60a. 

Omget,  mod  of  the  river  of. 


PACiECiix»l,Lj6ral3,&c.290. 
Fachioo  desirous  of  going  on 

the  Indian  Mission,  536. 
Poddfoa,  the  Hindoo,  403. 
F.  DE  Alexakdbo.    Arms  of 
Achilles  —  Hector  uming, 
331. 

Patatinate,  war  with,  aiersion 
of  Straflbrd  to— One  of  the 
most  c<>nBii)erable  passages 
in  his  Letters,  169.  Went- 
worth  advisns  to  secure  it, 
180. 

P^m-tret,  climacteric  of,  464. 
Male  «dA  female  trees,  ii. 
Utility  of,  502. 

PampUktt,  corrupt  ones,  Ga- 
briel Earrey's  Expostula- 
tion against,  651. 

PiOUd-kott,  what?  332. 

Papal  Darkness,  8.  Intri^es 
□f  France  with  the  Fapists, 
181.  Advice  of  the  Pope 
that  the  Papists  should  not 
be  loo  read;  to  furnish 
Charles  I.  wito  money,  188. 
To  be  coQierted  by  the 
sword  in  one  hand  and  the 
Bible  ia  the  other,  196.  Pa- 
pists in  Ireland,  in  Claren- 
don's time,  reckoned  as 
twenty  to  one,  203. 

Papi/m,  S08. 

Parahlt,  Indim,  on  the  subject 
of  God,  437. 

Parabu-Rama,  account  of, 
485. 

Fakkdbs,  Capiat  del  Compb 
DB,  314,  SIS. 

FARtABS,  Qniere  ?  The  Abo- 
rigines  of  India  7  433. 

Fabnell,  Jahbh,  the  Quaker, 
of  Colchester,  bis  death  and 
cruel  treatment,  364,  638. 

Farrtquelt,  erliJUial,  S34. 


FAmBONB,  Sir  Willlam,  a 
knave  of  the  first  WBl«r,  204. 
Father  Parsons,  317. 

Parly-diruiaiu,  evil  of,  67. 

Panaion,  a  sign  of  honesty  in 
Lord  Keeper  Guildford's 
opinion,  305. 

Pcuturi,  why  tbrmerly  in  con- 
stant motion,  97. 

PalmoittT  Ro»,  formerly  in- 
habited by  mercers  and  silk- 
men,  619. 

Fatbici[,Saikt,  and  the  spirit 
thatprayed  in  his  inside,  13. 
His  Horn,  51.  A  wonder- 
ful Preacher,  134. 

Paul  V.  Petition  of  eleven 
Priests  confined  in  Newgate 
10,83. 

Panurram,  increased  danger 
of,  609. 

Ptact,  the  tme  way  to,  to  put 
out  the  seeds  of  sedition  and 
rebellion,  665. 

Pea-finelt,  of  Jungleterry  and 
Terri^nlly,  431. 

Pedro  del  Ret  D.  S4t. 
Chronica  Je  Conde  Don,  377, 
280. 

Ptlican,  why  caLed  the  Cha- 
mnn  d'tau,  458. 

PelMt,  of  the  Owl  or  Eagle, 
645. 

Pembroke,  Eari  op,  bis  visit 
to  Oxford,  333. 

Panican,  food  of  the  Chepe- 
wyans  and  o^er  Indians, 
how  made,  644. 

Peniltnce,  eatoof,  108. 

People,  had  and  good  every- 
where, 94. 

Feraza,  ALOsiODS, Romanct 
ftcKo  ptiT  tl  Bachilitr,  223. 

Ferceval,  Bomance  of,  quot- 
ed, 367. 

Fekeira,  Gabbiel  de  Gas. 


A  Ltb,  his  Elegiada, 


FEKsrs 

237, 
Prro  Nino,  Spanish  expression 

of,  615. 
Febroret,  CnABLEe,  in  com- 
munion with  the  Father  and 

the  Son,  33. 
PeTtecntvm,  desire  of  Charles 

I.   and  the  Bishops 

away  with,  188. 
PtTiia,  Funeral  uf  the  Kings 

of,  431. 
Periian  Botany  Bay,  403. 

tioD  that  no  house  endureth 


which  is  bnilt  by  oppression, 

445.  Beggars  buned  up  to 
the  neck,  on  the  anniversary 
of  Hosein's  death,  to  excite 
charity  by  a  show  of  piety, 

446.  Way  of  eating,  436. 
Peritvian   Cmtom  of  chewing 

the  Coca  leaves,  S30. 

Feterh,  Hnas,  said  to  have 
been  expelled  from  Jesus 
College,  Cambridge,  and  to 
have  acted  in  Shakeepere's 
Company,  150. 

Petrary,  two  knights  set  in, 
and  hoisted  over  the  castle, 
366. 

Pharaoh's  Bath,  Arab  stores 
of,  443. 

Pharonhida,  W.  Cuahber- 
latde'b,  referred  to  as  illus- 
trating the  want  of  disci- 
pline in  Charles  I.'s  army, 
148.     Quoted,  334,  335. 

Phengitea,  transparent,  in  the 
monastery  of  St.  Luke  of 
St  iris,  476. 

Philippine  Itlandert,  supersti- 
tion of,  600. 

Phoca  Vitalina,  uses  of,  hj  the 
Aleutian  Islanders,  660. 

Pu^ura,  Popish,  curious  mis- 
take about,  153. 

PlETBO     DELI.A    VaIJ.E,  oftCD 

quoted,!  g.  435,440.  Death 
of  his  wife,  631. 

Pigetna,  the  carrier  ones  of 
Bagdad,  447- 

Pigi  in  Italy,  destroyers  of 
die  Locust  larvte,  655. 

Pilgrim*,  privileges  of,  58. 

Pimento  and  mm,  Turkish 
drink  of,  647. 

Pinto-Tree,  666. 

Piralet,  passage  to  Ireland  in- 
fested by ,  in  StraiFi  ird's  time. 


266,  275,  282. 
PiMlachia  Tree,  470,  471- 
Patoli,  Pocket,  ProcUmation 

against,  in  James  I.'s  reign, 

338. 
Plaintain  lrarM,used  asplates 

bj  the  Hindoos,  422.  Trees, 

coolers  of  tbe  atjuosphere, 

649. 
rioMfalioiu  in  Ireland,  Pro- 

leslanta  favourable  to,  181. 

Mentioned  by  Stratford  as 
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an  appanage  fbr  our  young 
master  the  Duke  of  York, 
182.  Charles  I.'s  opinion 
of,  1 98 .  Rent  to  be  paid  by, 
199.  Some  enyious  against 
in  England,  202. 
Plates,  Hindoo  plates  of  leaves, 

422. 
Plenty,   God's,    feeding  true 

Piety,  6. 
PolycronycoH,  quoted,  334, 336, 

425. 
Pomegranate  seeds,  dried  by 
the  Persians  to  flavour  ra- 
gouts with,  598. 
Pomp,  considerations  on  reli- 
gious, 69. 
Poor,  question  about  the  sup- 
port  of,    Bp.    Sanderson's 
views,  91. 
Popery,  Charles  I.'s  aversion 
to,  especially  after  he  had 
viewed  the  practice  of  it  in 
Spain,  141. 
Popi^M    Supremacy,    17,    29. 
Temporal  over  Spain  denied 
by  the  Spanish  clergy,  278. 
Porcupine,  very  destructive  in 

gardens,  648. 
Porrage  or  porridge,  and  pot- 

tage,  derivation  of,  647. 
Portugal,  change  of  military 
terms    in,   358.     Religious 
darkness  of,  639.  Mean  con- 
duct of  the  Court  of,  285. 
Portugueze  Language,  257. 
Postal  Directions  in  1 549, 295. 
Potato- Pie,  301. 
Pottery,  skill  of  the  Hottentots 

in,  634. 
Poultry,  greater  use  of,  in  for- 
mer days,  354. 
PoYEB,  Colonel,  account  of, 

161. 
Prayer,  remarkable  answer  to, 
37.  Praying  and  saying 
Prayers,  the  difference  be- 
tween, 89.  Extempore,  105. 
Fervency  of,  126.  Ostenta- 
tious, 285.  Holy  Prayer, 
417. 
Preacher,  how  to  distinguish  a 
true  from  a  false,  48.  Po- 
pular, 109.  JxjfBS  II.'s  di- 
rections to,  124. 
FreacAtfi^,PuritanicaL  South's 
remarks  upon,  39.  lengthy, 
ai)d  Love-feast,  41.  Mili- 
tary, 62.  Sober,  81.  Plain, 
102.  Women's,  Johnson's 
remark  upon,  126. 


Preciosa,  A ,  by  Sob  Mabi^  de 

Ceo,  250. 
Predestinarian  Ooc^rme,  effects 

of,  46. 
Pre-eminence,  love  of,  24. 
'Prentices,  London,  tJie  insub- 
ordination of,  322. 
Press,  liberty  of,  in  revolution- 
ized France!  652. 
Preux  Chevaliers  and  Knights 
Mamelotf  their  distinction, 
366. 
Pride,  spiritual,  not  confined 

to  the  rich,  53. 
Princes  of  the  nations  in  Hea- 
ven,  120.     Gk>od,  produce 
good  subjects,  339. 
Principles,  false,  118. 
Produce  qfthe  Earth  influenced 

by  man's  sins,  96. 
Prognosticators  of  Elizabeth's 
days,    enactment    against, 
637. 
Provencal  Poetry,  poverty  of, 

248. 
Prudence^  religious,  63. 
Pbtnne,  account  of,  175.  His 
own  penitence,  t^    His  ears 
grew  again  after  they  were 
cut  off  and  sewed  on,  ib. 
Psophia  crepitans,  605. 
Pudding,  favourite  dish  of  our 

forefaUiers,  298. 
Puff-ball,   powder    of,    stops 

bleeding,  598. 
Pulpit,  antics  in,  14. 
PuUets,  or,  St.Eppalets,  53. 
Pumpkin  Pies,  had  in  New 
England  on  Thanksgiving 
Days,  614. 
PuBCHAS,  quoted,  419,  421, 

429,  432,  448. 
Purchasing,  rule  worthy  to  be 

forhent  in,  339. 
Purgatory,    doctrine    of,    99, 

381. 
Puritans,  Christian  names 
among,  38.  Encroachments 
of,  50.  The  fathers  of  Eng- 
lish liberty,  just  as  the  devil 
was  the  cause  of  Job's  final 
earthly  prosperity,  192. 
Those  formerly  so  called, 
now,  says  Milton,  called 
Brownists,  295.  Counterfeit 
elect,  306. 
Ptvah,  Jonathan,  story  of, 
34. 

Q. 

Quails,  mentioned  as  a  dainty 
by  Wither,  304. 


Quaker's  Grass,  a  name  in  ex- 
istence before  the  sect,  123. 

Qtcodk,  Russian  drink,  made 
by  jwuring  hot  water  upon 
rye  bread,  and  leaving  it  to 
ferment,  596. 

Quern,  use  of,  in  California, 
563. 

QuiNTANA,  265,  274, 283, 289. 

Qdintin,Cbaui'urd'8  Sketch- 
es,  &c.  the  doU  and  tamtoM, 
508.  Oriental  war  instin* 
ments,  510.  Women's  dress, 
ib.  Oriental  dress,  511.  The 
Jama,  ib.  Account  of  the 
dress  of  the  Khatries,  512. 

R. 

jR4iMt^  Warrens,  established 
formerly  near  the  ntetrcmo* 
lis  for  the  value  of  the  fur, 
335. 

Rmn  sulphureous,  like  ink,  60S. 

Rainbow,  caused  by  fidling 
waters,  535. 

Raisins  qf  Persia,  514. 

Raiobo,  K.  and  Obtioa,  story 
of,  360. 

Ramisits,  the,  formed  a  party 
as  late  as  James  I.'s  time, 
333. 

Rashid,  fertility  of  the  country 
about,  502. 

Rationalists,  new  sect  of,  in 
Charles  I.'s  time,  —  llieir 
doctrine,  190-1. 

Rats,  plafue  of,  between  Mut- 
tra  ana  Delhi,  588. 

Rattle-Snake,  charmed  bv  mu- 
sic, 604.    Soup  made  of,  649. 

'<  Rebuke  them  sharply,"  4. 

Recluse,  summary  mode  of 
making  one,  108. 

Recreation,  lawfulness  of,  3. 

Red- Halt,  at  Leeds,  why  so 
called,  162. 

Rein  Deer  Moss,  579,  612. 

Rein  Deer,  destruction  of  their 
fawns  by  the  Qistrus  Rangx- 
ferinus,  529. 

Rtformation,  the,  52.  Com- 
pared, in  some  parts,  with 
the  French  Revolution,  364. 

Relic,  marvellous  present  of, 
110.  Of  the  arctiangel  Ga- 
briel, 381. 

Religions,  divers,  the  spawn  of 
faction,  104. 

Religious  Improvement,  I,  In- 
tolerance, 7.   Falling  off,  8. 


Retjiuettat,  Iju,  400,  extracts 

from,  S85,  288,  391. 
BJki,    Iiland    qf,    uofortonate 

desccDt  upon,  178. 
RJuunutum,      infanta     aboaC 

Fitlaburg    in   FenOBylvauia 

subject  to,  596. 

RiBETBO,  BBKHAnDIHO,  314. 

Rict  and  Cotton  Fitldi  in  Iha 

East,  427,  430.  In  the  Ce- 
lebes, 443.  The  rice  of  Na- 
vapoura,  ita  encellence,  497. 
Pl&ntingof,  516. 

RiCHBOHK,  Fl^te  Apologe- 
tiijue,  373. 

Richelieu,  hU  Mjing  con- 
ceminK  StraSbrd,  that  "  the 
English  nation  were  so  fool- 
ish that  they  would  not  let 
the  wisest  h^d  ftmong  them 
stand  upon  its  own  ahoul- 
ders,"  164.  Prime  com- 
missioner on  the  treaty  of 
miuriage,  177.  Em^ojs 
French  Capuchins  in  Scot- 
land, IBT.  HisnotioQ  of  be- 
coming Patriarch  of  France, 
195. 


Rtcfri,  encroachment  of,  in  the 

East,  433. 
Robin  Hood't  Day,  399.     His 

bottle  purchased,  436. 
Robin,  the  poem  of  Robin  Con- 

science,  ot  Cooscionable  Bo- 
bin,  619. 
Robin  Redbreatt,  the  talkmg, 

642. 
Roderick,  derivation  of 

name,  261. 
RoOER,  II.  in  Piforl,  the  age 

-'.  which  a  child  is  reckoned 
I  be  K  Brahmin,  471.     Vi- 


When  ther  raised  contribu- 
tions for  Charles,  1639,  the 
Pope  ordered  them  to  de- 
sist, 305. 

Rammce,  carelessness  of  the 
composers  of,  347. 

Roiuu,  the  Indian  (p^pe,  so 
celebrated  for  its  dye,  480. 

RONSIBD,  Venus  in  her  lament 
for  Adonis,  63&. 

BOQUE,  De  Li,  Les  Fuita  de 
Rdomon,  478.  Ancient  ha- 
biUition  of  Libanus,  479. 

Roiary,  borrowed  by  St.  Do- 
mingo from  the  Moslem, 
399. 

Rote-ltmtt,  a  mbstitnte  tor 
tea,  598. 

Ra>F,    Romaunt    rf,   exXt 
from,  315. 

Roit  Lake,  supposed  suction 
in,  593. 

Roiliiu  CattU,  snperstition  i 
specting,  357. 

Rolifn-iBood,  advantage  of, 
iatting  swine,  596. 

Royal  Backler,  quoted,  333, 
334. 

Rabg  ofParadim,  439. 

KCPTAHD,  SlE  BBKJAHIN,  bis 

remark  on  the  qoarrel  be- 
tween preach  ing  and  pray  er, 
146.  Indemnifi^  with  lands, 
148.     Remark  on  religion. 


472. 


It  of,  i 


Roland  and  Oliver,  figures  of, 
according   to  Canciani, 
Verona,  353. 

ReiRiric— origin  of  the  modem 
term,  613. 

RoM«K  Catholics,  Protestant 
work  not  to  ba  relied  upon 
when  edited  by,  1 6.  Romish 
tmmpery,  56.  Frauds  of, 
58,  60,  Statesmen's  att«n. 
tion  called  to  the  cunning  of 
the  Roman  court,  88.  Priests 
impudently  imprudent,  148. 
Flatter     Cromwell,      154. 


Bri- 


SoUort'  swea 
just  the  ss 
Sua/,  appropriation  of  the  title 

Sjxas,  Jcuf  Taodb  de,  I 
Amantes  de  Teruel,  254-21 
SS7,  893. 

SlLAZAR,  FBANCISCO  DB, 
the  exercises  of  the  Jesuits, 
376.      Good   oonsidention 
that  "  all  creatures  except 
man  fulGl  the  end  of  their 

Sallihas,  all  description  and 
no  ornament,  310.  Epitaph 
on  Fr.  Manoel,  it. 

Saltelte,  Bees  in  the  caverns 

of,  4- 
Sdlt  ProrifiOTU,  quicker  lots 

their  saltness  by  soaking  in 

salt  water  tban  in  fresh,  598. 
Sam,  the  juice   of,   and   iu 

effects,  505. 
SamarUan  Fable,  653. 
Satiaon  Agoniitra,  quoted,  640. 
Santttiary,  question  of,  90- 
Sand-filltT,  600. 
Sand,    Ifhite,    sprinkled    o 

stacks,  ■  preventative  against 

Samdbbsod,  Bishop,  his 
most  thoughts,  1.  His  aug- 
mentation of  small  vicarages, 
0.  Averse  to  extempore 
"•       HU  Visits 


I  and  A 


s,  3T. 


On  the  support  of  the  poor, 
91.  His  assertion  that  ^e 
extremes  of  Popery  and 
Preabylerianism  meet,  195. 

Soiuiyan,  Ihe,  their  austere  life 
according  to  the  Institutes 
ofMenu,  493. 

Santiago  dtl  Ellen,  or,  Maho- 


Sack,  a  cnre  for  foot  soreness 
instanced  in  the  case  of  Ni 
cholas  Ferrar,  in  walkiu] 
through  Spain,  646. 

SicoiiTu.i,([uoted,  4! 
dal  array,  476. 

SnffroH,  Irish  custom  of  o 
louring  linen  with,  to  save 
charges  of  washing,  36S 

Sagamarti,  or  Indian  lei  , 
6G0.  The  Sagamore  and  his 
notch  cane,  (" 


StUHDERS,    Dr.,    Cranmer 

enemy,  S3. 
Sayo,  the,  or,  Coat  qf  Collan, 

defence  against  Indian   i 
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Scorpion  and  Mouse,  matched 
against  each  other,  594.  The 
scorpion  the  cure  of  his  own 
poison,  599. 

Scotejaire  la,  supposed  origin 
of  the  term,  370. 

Scots,  the,  Strafford's  remarks 
upon,  184.  Scotland,  ex- 
tracts relative  to,  195,  &c. 
The  canny  Scot,  332. 

Seyth£,  Military,  318. 

Sea -Calves  and  Seals  of  the 
Gulph  of  Bothnia,  601. 

Sea^  tne  Grass  Sea,  why  so 
called,  583.  Spuma  maris, 
or,  excrement  of  the  sea, 
584.  Chopping  seas,  614. 
A  tamer  of  ferocity,  657. 

Sea-Cow,  Steller's,  msapp^^- 
ance  of,  603. 

Sectaries,  wisdom  of  leaving 
them  alone,  31.   Divers,  58. 

Seelig  Michatlf  monastery  of, 
78. 

Selden,  released  by  the  inter- 
vention of  Laud,  135. 

Selemnus  River,  or,  the  Lover's 
cure,  613. 

Seltmub  II.  his  ambassador's 
chamber,  508. 

Semana  la  Divina,  252. 

Seneca,  142,  145. 

Sepharad,  the,  yvho?  653. 

Sepulyeda's  Collection  of 
Ballads,  references  to,  284. 

Sermons,  advertisement  for  sale 
of,  1807,  103.  Reading  of, 
prohibited  by  the  lesser 
Council  of  Lausanne.  109. 
An  hour,  the  length  of,  ib. 
Reciting  by  rote,  114. 

Seronge,  Its  toiles  peintes  de, 
qu'on  apelle  Obiteb,  514. 

Serpent,  great  jewel  taken  from 
the  head  of,  &c.  347. 

Serro  and  Cochilhas,  what? 
666. 

Sesamum  Orientale,  oil  of,  431. 

Shadford,  Georoe,  the  her- 
mit, 24. 

Shadow,  Hindoo  superstition, 
422. 

Shaftesburt'8  Characteris' 
tics,  quoted,  69,  70,  72. 

Shttgreen,  what  ?  464. 

Shamachy,  the  grapes  of,  520. 

Shard-horne,  derivation  of,  646. 

Sharks,  danger  of,  living  or 
dead,  590. 

Shark's  Teeth,  instruments  of 
war,  351. 


Sheep  and  Goats,  what?  42. 
Sheep  called  by  name,  illus- 
tration of  John  X.  3.,  70. 
Ancient  care  of,  in  Wales, 
358. 

Sherbet,  467. 

Sherlock.  Wickedness  in  a 
poor  estate  the  cause  of  more 
poverty  —  Improveable  ta- 
lents, 86. 

Shin'Wood,  why  so  called,  605. 

Shiraz,  robber  tombs  near, 
425. 

Shirley,  quoted,  340-1. 

Shoes,  shimng,  335. 

Siatnese  notion  of  the  end  of 
the  world,  421. 

Sidney,  Sir  Henry,  down  to 
Strafford's  time  the  good 
deputy  of  Ireland,  198. 

Sign-boards,  common  use  of, 
331. 

Silks-shot,  Quxre?  333. 

Silk,  interdicted  by  Mussul- 
men,  and  the  interdiction 
eluded  by  the  intermixture 
of  a  little  cotton,  448. 

Silver,  the  first  got  in  Ireland, 
sent  over  by  Strafford,  an 
ingot  of  300  ozs.  197. 

SiLYERA,  Ferna  DA,  Trovas 
de,  242. 

Simoniacal  corruptions,  63. 

Singadi,  or  Night  Dree,  Man- 
delslo's  account  of,  494,  and 
Sir  William  Jones's,  ib. 

Sins,  parallel  of  our  own  and 
Jewish,  76.  Monstrous  pro- 
position that  God  is  the  au- 
thor of,  105.  Worse  than 
leprosy,  319. 

Sir,  origin  of  the  term,  and  its 
wide  use,  641. 

SiRiBio,  the  magician,  and 
prophetic  bird,  467. 

Sisebut,  271. 

Sisters,  succession  through,  in 
Malabar,  and  among  the 
Natchez,  409. 

Skelton,  extracts  from,  308. 
Dame  Pallas  to  the  Queen 
of  Fame  —  The  Countess  of 
Surrey  deviseth  a  Coronet  of 
Lawrell  for  Skelton,  her 
Clerke,  ib. 

Skopshom,  mountain  of,  624. 

Sleeping  at  Church,  remarks 
on,  25. 

Slingers,  Irish,  339. 

Sloe-juice  Ink,  602. 

Snakes,  eaten,  a  receipt  for 


growing  young,  324.     At 
sea,  a  sign  of  luid,  578. 

Snow-blin&ess,  among  the  An- 
des, 530.  Remedy  against, 
597. 

Snuff,  to  take  it  in,  L  e.  to  be 
angry,  654. 

SnuMers,  Puritanical,  **  As  if 
the  way  to  heaven  was 
through  the  nose,"  153. 

Soap,  vegetable,  in  India,  429^ 

Societies  and  Orders,  religiiius, 
analyzed,  70. 

Socrates  Scholasticus,(\uGbed, 
519. 

Soldier  EngUsk,  where  well 
fed,  fearless  of  death  and 
danger,  667. 

Soldiers,  enrolment  of,  664. 

SoNNiNi,  his  account  of  the 
Mountain  of  Birds,  468. 
Quoted,  490,  491,  492,  495, 
499,  500. 

Sophia,  Saint,  the  tesserated 
Mosaic  of,  614. 

Sophis,  head  dress  of,  409. 

Sorbiere's  mistake  about  a 
ship  with  two  keels,  and  two 
foremasts  —  Rare  use  of 
forks  and  ewers  by  the  Ene- 
lish,  667.  Why  they  ad- 
mire their  own  language,  ib. 

Sorbus  Aucuparia,  or,  Moun- 
tain Service,  589. 

Sortes  Biblica,  113. 

Soul,  the  doom  of  one  who 
despises  his,  36§. 

SouTHEY,  Robert,  his  regret 
in  Cumberland  for  the  flow- 
ers and  insects  of  his  child- 
hood, 602.  His  brother's 
account  of  chopping  seas, 
614. 

South's  Sermons,  extracts 
fix)m,4.  Drum  ecclesiastics, 
12.  An  orthodox  man  with- 
out religion,  13.  Mysteries 
revealea  to  the  meek,  26. 
Painful  treatment  of  the 
Christian  ministry,  36.  Un- 
prepared ministry  under  the 
usurpation,  ib.  Remarks  on 
Puritanical  preaching,  39. 
Difference  of  ministrations, 
44.  God's  witness  of  him- 
self, ib.  Triumph  of  vice, 
103.  Interpreting  gifts  of 
fanatical  preachers,  105. 
Men's  hearts  most  forestall 
them  in  heaven,  106.  World- 
ly wisdom  of  the  Romish 


church,  ti.  Itcb  in  tbe  ear, 
lOT.  On  reciting  nermons 
by  rote,  lU.  Description 
oftniHwit,  ISl.  Faoatical 
persuasion,  1S4.  Hi»  high 
opinion  of  Abp,  I^ud,  134. 
StttW  of  insccaritf  dUiring 
the  rebellion.  145.  Puritan 
claptrap  addressed  to  the 
daughteraofSion.MS.  Ma- 
bomrnedan  story :  where  did 
South  find  it  ?  U9.  Pain 
felt  differentlj  by  different 
constitutions,  653. 

Sme  that  hod  devoured  a  child, 
execution  of,  at  Meulont  at- 
tested, 606. 

Spnaiardi,  foctions  affection  to, 
in  Elizabeth's  reign,  £38. 

SiKmiih,  corruptions,  277. 

SfAHIBH  iSD  PottTUOCBSB 
LlTBBATURE,  209,  &C. 

Spain,  Lord  Clarendon's  opin- 
ion of,  and  of  the  Spaniards, 
particularly  as  respects  their 
literature,  UO.  Schemes 
for  reducing  Ireland  umter 
Spanish  <k>numon,  203. 
Change  of  arms  in,  358. 

Sfeaking  laud,  Stratfurd's  re- 
marks upon, 181. 

Specie,  defined  sense  of,  661. 

S^rnx,  quoted,  364. 

S^aOi,  Henry  VlL's  use  of. 
defended,  665. 

Sjnrtf,  fanatic,  a  deadly  one  — 
Perverseness  of  spirit,  6. 
Holy  Spirit,  as  described  by 
Huntington,  125.  Spirit- 
Stones  of  the  Indians,  593. 

SprituiU  Exercuet,  374,  &c. 
and  Directorium  in  Extrd- 
tia.  375. 

Spun,  "  Par  etperoia  on  <iii>i- 
mence  toy  armer."  ProTerb, 
340. 

Sttvatdyaaite,  .4,who  and  what  ? 
656. 

Stabtt,  the  Elector's,  account 
of,  by  Fynea  Moryson,  348. 

Stagt-Plai/s,  ordinance  for  the 
snppreasion  of,  153. 

fHagi  as  coach  drawers,  639. 

Staiiihiikbtub,  Rich,  de  relmt 
in  Hibtntii  gettii,  359. 

Staplgtoh,  bom  the  leiy  day 
Sir  Thomas  More  was  put 
to  death,  362. 

Statobtnus,  Admuul,  opin- 
iOD  of,  284. 

Stbphbhs,  Edwabd,  opinions 


Stinit»,  Spirit,  of  the  Indiam, 

693. 
Slooli,  or,  Moreable  Statt,  340. 

Stvrlu,  believed  by  the  Turks 
to  make  pilgrimage  to  Mec- 

SS4.' 

SforTK.  dreadful  one  of  1196  as 
described  in  Hoare's  Girel- 
dus,  632.  In  Forbes's  Ori- 
ental Memoirs,  634. 

SlRATFOKD'a  Lettert,  extracts 
from,  134,  &c  Would  have 
no  out)  to  be  a  bishop  before 
forty,  135.  Expression  of 
bis  obligations  to  Laud,  136, 
155,  &c.  164,  &c.  Recom- 
mendation to  the  King  rela- 
tive to  Rues  of  delinquents, 
165.  Thanks  I^ud  for  his 
goodadvice,  166.  Nodesire 
to  be  Lord  Treasurer,  167. 
Account  of  his  means,  and 
Tindication  of  his  expendi- 
ture, 170.  Obligations  to 
Ituid.ib.  His  desire  to  hart 
no  one,  bnt  confession  of  a 
natural  stiffness,  172.  The 
Abp.  of  Tuom's  valedictic 
to,  ifr.  Oifered  hU  life  if  he 
v>ould  urge  the  King  to  Epis 
copacy,  173.  Letters  and 
dispatches,  extracts  from, 
177,  &c.  Naturally  not  su 
pidoas,  178.  Opposedtos 
non-residents  in  Ireland  i 
well  lay  as  ecclesiastical,  ift. 
Care  against  ill  bishops, 
179.     Constant  integrity  of, 

to  save  the  crown,  ib.  His 
trustiness,  191.  Advises  the 
King  rather  to  employ  men 
of  fortune  than  adventurers, 
183.  Letters  to  Laud,  183. 
Advises  the  re-establisbment 
of  the  mint,  200.  Advises 
the  King  not  to  kt  raa- 
powder  tw  made  in  Ireund, 
201.  Purchasesthecustoms, 
which  had  been  usurped  or 
alienated,  for  the  crown, 
■A.  No  rebellina  in  Ireland 
if  Strafford  had  lived,  203. 
Intimacy  with  Vandyke, 
SOS. 
Slrawberrif,  large  double  crop- 


ped of  Woolsley  in  Stafford- 
shire, 600. 

Street-ligklitlg,  early  at  Paris, 
620. 

Stbtpe,  2.  Expenses  of  the 
three  constant  martyrs  1 
Bocardo,  16. 

Sludenfi  dirrcliani,  according 
tn  the  Institutes  of  Uenu, 
504. 

Stuic,  or,  Stoe,  what  ?  331 

Sttlt-ces,  SiKEOM,  and  the 
bucket  rope,  616. 

Subtidiet,  Strafford's  care 
in  Ireland,  tbat  the  rich 
might  bear  the  bnrden  a 
well  as  the  poor,  182. 

Sublerrmeimt  Fire*,  620. 

"cDKAC  Kino,  the  wailing  of 
the  fortunes  of,  512. 

•Sugar  of  tbe  Canary  Islands, 
its  sometime  exceUence,  610. 
agar-caMe  in  Hayti,  planted 
by  one  Aquilon,  a  Canaris 
569.  Drink  made  from,  5S 

SuUaaia,  Mot^t  qf,  idea  th 
the  well  of  water  there  com 
UDderground  from   Mecca, 


440. 


of 


Svn-riiiiig,  ancie 

tbe  Christians  assembling  to 
view  from  the  steps  of  the 
Basilica  of  St.  Peter  discon. 

tiliem,  44.  Caution  of  com- 
batants to  get  the  sun  of 
their  adversaries,  359. 

Superstition  aad  Etillaaiatm, 
evils  of,  64.  Forced  abolition 
of,  119. 

S'apn-sfilioiu,  302.  Influence 
of,  621. 

SHrium  Moat,  526.  The  line 
of,  ib.     Razor-grass  of,  ifr. 

Sdssex,  religious  destitntJon 
of,  3. 

Suttee,  tbe  passing  of,  451. 

SaiOarM,  the  tvoiA  of,  what  ? 
575, 

Stpallow,  tKe,  a  blood  slaunch- 
er,  310.  Uf  Honduras,  592. 
Why  the  friend  of  man,  and 
why  it  nestles  in  his  dwell- 
ings, 622. 

Swearatg  profane,    114. 
buked  and  silenced,  115. 

Saord,  a  warrior's,  broad  and 
short,  343. 

Sycamore  Trctt,a 
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ter,  described  b^  De  Foe  as 
a  harbour  for  flies,  647. 
Stlvestbb  n.  marvellous  ac- 
count of,  624. 

T. 

Tabasco,  town  of,  531.  In- 
dians of,  make  wells  on  the 
shore,  to  procure  fresh  wa- 
ter, 602. 

Table-Mountain,  616. 

Tacitus,  extract  from  his  An- 
nals, apposite  to  Cromwell, 
142.  To  Charles  and  his 
Parliament,  145. 

Tagu9,  Etymology  of,  260.  Its 
source,  268. 

Talmud,  story  from,  647. 

Tamaraca,  theft  of,  530. 

TanUtry,  law,  or  custom  of, 
in  Ireland,  204. 

ToT^our,  the  Ra^ah  of,  and  the 
description  of  commodities 
for  which  a  demand  can  ex- 
ist, 452. 

Tariga,  population  of  the  val- 
ley of,  524. 

Taiarw,  American,  529. 

Tattooing  Indian,  634. 

7Vittm,petrify  ing  springs  near, 
516. 

Tavebnier,  464.  Les  Char- 
latans  k  Baroche,  465.  Gor- 
geous heretical  mosque  at 
Tauris,  466.  Wood  in  the 
desert,  &c.,  468.  Mahom- 
medan  dread  of  Christian 
defilement,  469.  Size  of  the 
Pistachio  Tree,  and  Pista- 
chios of  Aleppo,  470,  471. 
Account  of  the  wools  of  Ker- 
maU)  472.  Kose  water  of 
the  women  of  Yezd,  473. 
Persian  jars  for  wine,  479. 
Plaister  like  marble,  483. 
Turkish  buildings,and  splen- 
did interior  of  the  Turkish 
houses,  484.  Simplicity  of 
Persian  beds — In  the  open 
air,  sur  Uurs  terrasses,  485. 
The  dancers,  492.  Cha-Se- 
phi's  way  of  mourning  for 
nis  murdered  wife — Way  of 
warminff  Persian  houses — 
Persian  love  for  tobacco,  493. 
Caravanseras,  495.  The  rice 
of  Navapoura,  497.  Taver- 
nier's  entertainment  by  Cha 
Sefi,  503.  Palanquin-bear- 
ers, 517. 

Taylor,   Jerevt,    Nothing 


can  recompense  for  a  certiun 
change,  but  a  certain  truth, 
142.  Old  Testament  divines 
who  have  too  much  squinted 
towards  Moses,  t6.  Govern- 
ment of  the  church  by  bi- 
shops, ib.  Lineally  descend- 
ed from  the  martyr,  Rowland 
Taylor,  194.  Saying  of,  205. 
Diversity  of  saints,  and  their 
particular  charge,  389. 

Tea,  imitation  of,  from  leaves 
of  the  hornbeam,  592. 

Teeth,  Black,  in  esteem  a- 
mongst  the  Banyans,  415. 
Singular  custom  in  Trinidad 
Bay  of  grinding  down  the 
teeth  to  the  gums,  524. 

Teftis,  glazed  windows  at,  508. 

Temple,  Sib  Willla.m,  on  in- 
flammatory causes,  608.  O 
pinion  of  the  Spaniards,  642. 
State  of  the  Low  Countries 
in  1670,  ib.  Further  cha- 
racter of  Spain,  643.  En- 
flish  politics  that  live  only 
y  the  day,  663. 

Temporalities,  wisdom  in  re- 
storing, without  which  no 
man  will  take  pains,  135. 

Termites,  delicious  food,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Winterbot- 
tom,  532. 

Tertzena,  in  the  Morea,  excel- 
lence of  the  wine  of,  584. 

Testudo  Aboriginal,  or,  the 
Yucutan  instrument  of  the 
tortoise  shell,  570. 

Thieves  in  the  East,  clad  in 
stone  doublets,  504. 

Tholsel,  at  Dublin,  what  ?  609. 

Thorough,  or  Thorow,  empha- 
tic use  of  the  word  by  Straf- 
ford, in  his  letters,  171, 176. 

Thunder,  the  angel  of,  439. 

TiMBERLAKE,  accouut  of  the 
great  jewel  taken  from  the 
serpent's  head,  and  used  in 
conjuring,  847. 

Tinting  qfArms,W!COxmi,of,  350. 

TiRAXTE,  quoted,  341.  Cere- 
mony of  degrading  a  knight, 
346.  Custom  observed  in  £n- 
dast  on  the  birth  of  a  male 
chUd,  354.  Establishes  a 
military  watch  at  Constanti- 
nople, 619. 

Tlaltecatzin,  the  body  of— 
Preparations  in  death  for  a 
change  proximate  to  life,535.  I 


TlMcattmu,  West  Indian  tribe 
of,  531. 

Tobacco,  use  and  pleasures  of, 
350.  Persian  love  for,  493. 
Mildness  of  the  Turkish,499. 
Indian  smoking  of,  under  de- 
liberation of  great  matters, 
527.  Introduced  into  Italy 
from  England,  608,  641. 

Toddy-tree,  account  of,  finom 
Woodard's  Narrative,  &c 
430. 

Toilette,  Women's,  by  V.  Luisa 
de  Carjavaty  292. 

Toledo,  Alcacer  of,  261.  Ad- 
vantages of,  278.  Verses  on 
the  wall  of  staircase  in  the 
tovm  of,  288.  Early  use  of 
the  word  for  a  sword,  by  Lly- 
gad  Gwr,  bard  to  the  last 
Llewelyn,  320. 

Toleration,  during  the  great 
rebellion,  more  harmful  than 
any  persecution  for  seventy 
years  before,  150. 

ToMiCH,  Pere  quoted,  341. 
A  good  precedent  for  with- 
holding supplies,  &c.  —  The 
habit  of  a  conqueror  not  the 
habit  of  the  conquered — Lo 
Rey  Ceremnndos,  343. 

To%iga  Mythology— Tonga.  Bo- 
latoo,  or,  Iskmd  of  the  Gods, 
626.  Initiation  of  their  chil- 
dren in  cruelty,  638. 

Tongue,  necessity  of  speaking 
in  one  understood  by  the 
people,  2.  Division  of  tongues 
after  Adam's  exile  from  IV 
radise,  439. 

ToRQUEMADA,  his  Statement 
that  the  Indian  kings  were 
war-makers  on  their  acces- 
sion, and  why,  576. 

ToRPES,  Saint,  account  of,  and 
Southey's  intent  to  make  a 
poem  of  it,  378. 

ToRQUATUs,  &c.  The  Seven 
Bishops,  379. 

Tortoise,  age  of,  598. 

Tournaments,  places  for  match- 
makings, 337.  Armas  del 
Tomeo,  i6. 

TouRNEPOBT,  account  of  the 
ceiling  of  Mahomet  Bey's 
Sera^o,  506.  Angora  Goats, 
511. 

Trabuco,  used  by  Cortez  when 
his  powder  failed,  at  the 
siege  of  Mexico.     Probably 


the  last  UM  of  this  macbine, 

331. 

I  TYade  fTiudi,  account  of,  SSI. 

Tmiiffarmatim,  unhappy,  114. 

Trmuiibtlmtiiifum,  80,  385. 

TsjkQnAiB,  Land'e  opininn  that 

he  was  treifheroua,  196. 
7V«uJe,    etymology    of    the 

word,  599. 
Treading  out  Iht  Can,  in  the 

East,  473. 
TVee-ttUert,  931. 
Trett,  Temoial  of  largs  ones, 

354.    Manrellous  one  of  Ur- 

fa,  448. 
Trnt,  ConiKil  of,  origioator  of 

the  Indices  Expu^^tor,  3B9. 
Triptli,  the  Paroda  of,  411. 
Tri|Hlifia,  storks  of,  S84.  Ca- 

parisoned  horse  of,  623. 
Trulii,  Sad,  assimilated  use  of 

the  words,  665. 
Trolhatta  Falls,  579. 
Truce  and  Feaee,  private  form 

of,  from  the  Partidas,  32S. 
Trulh-telling ,  in  John  Duuton  's 

days,    uncommon  in  New- 
England,  651. 
Tuim,  O'Connor's  wondertiil 

caatte  at,  334. 
Tub-lhamptrs,  109. 
TtTBAL,  some  question  about, 

278. 
Ttibumxh,  or.  Holy  Gift,  521. 
Turf  and  Twig,  taking  posses- 
sion of  hy,  641. 
IWhisfc  IndoUnee,  &00.  Water 

F^le,  512. 
TrBKUNDB,   the   remarkable 

speech  of,  to   Haiienmiiller, 

394. 
TVrtJe-dotcs,  sacred  in  E^ypt, 

49S,  500. 
TuiSEB,  quoted,  335.  The  geld- 
ing of  loBls,  331. 
T^aaddU,  religious,  74. 
Tindil's  books,  affection  fbr, 
Ty^xi"  'Ae,  account  of,  from 
D,  Joam  de  Castro,  in  Fur- 
chas,  629. 
Ttbawlet,   Lobd,    and  the 

Friars  at  Lisbon,  2T6. 
T  VEOUB  Bod  TrscoNitu,,  their 
remark,  that  all  the  Irish 
that  come  to  Snio,  come  for 
loTooflAmi,  &c  202. 

U. 
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UHtfermitg  in  Religion  pre- 
served by  force,  3. 

Units,  Romanist,  101, 

[7iipr«ar&i>^'  Prtlalei,  10. 

Una,  Russian,  heated  by  char- 
coal, 596. 

Urot,  their  assertion  that  they 
werenotmen,bntUros,533. 

Crnla,  and  the  11,000  Tirgins, 
386. 

V4hant,  Isle  of,  656. 

to  the  English  Canons  being 
received  in  Ireland,  163. 


Valbhtia,  l4>Ri>,  Travels  of, 
quoted,  439.  Abyssinian 
mode  of  making  bread,  431. 

V<dlailolid,  English  College  at, 
remarks  on— Thought  to  be 
the  immediate  cause  of  the 
attempt  at  Invasion  by  tbe 
Spanish  Armada,  to  reduce 
the  English  by  force  to  the 
Catholic  Religion,  136- 

V*Li.a,  FiETEo  Deixa,  oflen 
quoted, e.g. 435, 440.  Death 
of  his  wife,  E3I. 

ViLVEiu>K,Uie  Dominican,  the 
companion  of  Pizarro,  656. 

ViSDIKB,  SlB  AkTHONT,  lovB 

for  Lady  Stanhope,  end 
breach  with,  because  she 
would  not  pay  the  price  set 
upon  her  picture,  305. 

Copjw,  i.e.  Vinegar,  207. 

Vaboab  Alfsomso,  db,  De 
Stratagemstii  et  Sofkiiaui- 
lit  PolitieiM  Sodelalii  Jen, 
Ifc.  374. 

TakUaS  T  PoHzB,  363,  366, 
273,  276,  389. 

Vtlil-H<mie,  destruction  of 
James  Douglass'.  620. 

rrrdicts,  origin  of  finding  con- 
trary to  evidence  in  Ireland, 

aos. 

Vera,  Cape  de,  Islands  of, 
wrongly  named,  according  to 
Columbus,  381. 

Vergantiiia,  acconnt  of  Cortes', 


VeitmaUt,  Priests  and  Stu- 
dents, according  to  the  In- 
stitnlesofMenu,  492. 

Venner,  his  remark  on  his  di- 
al, 666. 
TiETBA,  the  Jeremy  Taylor 
of  Portngal,  2S9.  Account 
of  FedroU.'s  first-born  Son, 
379.  Queen  Maria  Fran- 
eisca,  280-1.  Pater-Nostera 
and  Ave-Marys  ia  Forto- 
rnese,  380.  Uii  account  of 
tbe  Astrologer  Merlino,  and 
theCometof  1580,  381.  Af- 
fonso  VI.,  282,  385. 

VlLLAOBA,   CaPITAH    OaSFAS 

DB,    Hiitoria  de  la  Nittta 

Mexico,  533. 
ViiU  Real,  town  of,  in  Oaata- 

mala,  640. 
yine,  the  leaves  of,  a  substitute 

for  tea,  and  the  pmnings 

good  for  making  vincf^  and 


ship  of,  S 
dtheVin 


366.  ladders  of  Christ  and 
the  -Virgin,  as  seen  by  S. 
Francisco,  385.  Image  of, 
at  Venice,  82 1.  The  Pro- 
testant Irish  Gentleman  and 
the  Virgin  Mary,  656. 

VlBNES     CBISTOVAL      DE, 

Mooseirate  de,  337, 27 1 ,  229. 

rtrtte,  add  to  your  taith,  dif- 
ferontly  understood  by  the 
Puritans  and  St.  Paul,  194. 

VisHHOo,  prostration  to,  A 

Viverra  Pidaritt,  Phosphorio 
properties  of  the  urine  of ,  56 1 . 

Fotcanv,  the  ashes  of,  carried 
the  distance  of  300  leagues, 
or  more,  636.  Volcanic 
islands,  586. 

VOLMBT,  the  monotony  of  E- 
gypt,  499.  The  disappoint- 
ment which  Egypt  suggests, 
507.  UfoDtains  of  the  U- 
niled  States,  and  coun  ~  ' 
the  Rivers,  535. 

VoLTAiBB,  uMltlnCidofCor- 
neille,  360, 


ment,  61. 
VBBBTiaAii,  quoted,  361.  Ed- 
ward —William  —  Quean  — 
Rascall,lhe  meaning  of,  317. 
The  LI  in  English— Origin 
of  the  abbreviation  Fbd;  ib. 


Wadbwobib's 


it  of  En- 


53.    Preparation 
a  sea-fight,  333. 
IValcet,  qneation  of,  called  by 

the  Puritans  a  r * 

Popery,  133. 
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Wales,  devotion  of,  to  Charles 
161. 

WaU'painting,  316. 
Walker's  Iriak  Bards,  ex- 
tracts from,  344.  Blaosg,  or 
Concha  Marina,  349,  360. 
Interred  gold  discovered  from 
a  harper's  song  in  Ireland, 
361.    Bardish  hunent,  t6. 

Walsh,  John,  and  the  euth- 
qoake  at  Lisbon,  120. 

Walton,  Izaac,  his  thankful- 
ness for  not  belonging  to  the 
bringers  in  of  the  Covenant, 
59. 

ffaltZy  modern^  the  old  La 
VoUa,  327. 

Wanderers  from  church  to 
church,  106. 

Warburton,  Bishop,  sugges- 
tion for  exposing  fanatics, 
115. 

Ward,  Bishop  Sbth,  his  hos- 
pitality, 104.  His  College 
of  Matrons,  123. 

Ward's  Hindoos,  quoted,  427, 
434,  &c.  Indru  and  Gund- 
hurvusanu,  454.  Mountain 
of  Sheeva  and  Doorga,  457. 

Ware,  Sir  James,  quoted, 
349,  355,  365. 

Water,  boiled  with  cedar  and 
coriander,  359 .  Holy  water, 
384.  Easy  way  of  raising 
in  India,  408.  Effect  of  wind 
on,  478. 

Water,  fresh,  how  to  procure 
on  the  sea-shore,  601. 

Water  tree,  account  of,  534. 
Fools,  581. 

Wattle  buildings  in  Ireland, 
324. 

Wedding  garments,  a  curious 
list  of,  bielonging  to  the  Lit- 
tleton family,  326. 

Welch,  extensive  use  of  the 
term,  345. 

WelU,  Oriental,  414.  The  sing- 
ing well  at  Monghyr,  429. 
Wells  of  Solomon,  478.  The 
burning  well,  587. 

Wentworth  recommends  to 
Charles  to  secure  the  Pala- 
tinate by  all  princely  provi- 
dence from  being  possessed 
by  the  French,  180. 

Weslet,  thoughts  on  the 
earthquake  at  Lisbon,  28. 
And  tne  Creek  Indians,  60. 
One  day  as  a  thousand  years, 
1 06.    Justification  and  sanc- 


tification,  110.  Why  the 
young  are  more  zealous  than 
the  middle  aged,  111.  Near- 
ness of  departed  ones,  ib. 
Remarks  on  the  Statute  of 
Mortmain,  ib.  The  cock- 
fighter  — Lincoln  College  — 
Experience — Passive  Pray- 
er —  Perseverance  in  dry 
duty  —  An  exacter  of  disci- 
pline— Wesley  and  Quaker- 
ism, 112.  Wesley  and  Ro- 
chester's Divine  Poems,  114. 
Quotations  from  Jounml  of, 
115-117.  Unnecessary  mark- 
ing of  words  in  poetry  by. 
648.  His  use  of  the  wora 
«  Nill,"  ib.  His  account  of 
a  Chancery  bill — American 
Independence  hatched  in 
England,  65 1 .  Fish  waiting 
for  their  prey  round  a  water- 
logged wreck  —  Curious  in- 
stance of  new  sight  —  His 
opinion  of  farmers  expressed 
in  St.  Pierre^s  words,  654. 
Loss  of  the  art  of  music,  655. 

West  india,Conque8t  of,  quoted, 
529,  531,  570j  571.  Conse- 
cration of  an  idol — The  hol- 
low idol  that  spake  —  The 
idol  Quecaleovatl  —  The 
images  of  Mexitili  and  Tez- 
calipoca  —  Cortes'  ensign, 
&c.  570.  —  A  certain  fierie 
mountain  of,  630. 

Weston,  his  ill  will  to  Straf- 
ford, 182. 

Wexford,  once  the  most  re- 
formed part  of  Ireland,  Ro- 
manized by  the  priests,  197. 

Wheat  crop,  evil  anticipated 
from  the  failure  of,  608. 

Whickham,  origin  of  the  stra- 
tum of  burnt  earth  there, 
155. 

Whirlinds,  called  Dragons,  dis- 
persed by  the  beating  of  new 
swords  crossways,  623. 

Whiston  C/t^«,  warning  of,  27. 

White,  Kirkb,  extracts  firom 
papers  of,  339,  343. 

White  pouHier,  337. 

Whitfield,  address  to  Count 
Zinzendorff,  18.  His  ora- 
tory lightly  esteemed  by  Dr. 
Johnson,  110.  Supineness 
of  the  clergy  previous  to  his 
appearance,  113.  His  mi- 
nistry'never  treated  by  Dr. 
Johnson  with  contempt,  117. 


Whitoift,  Archbishop,  his 

care  in  drawing  up  his  notes 

for  preaching,  117. 

WiCLiF,  oppo^d  to  the  intro* 

duction  of  the  New  Song,  82. 

Widow,  carious  custom  in  the 
Netherlands  of  the  widow 
laying  the  keys  upon  the 
coffin  of  her  insolvent  hus- 
band, together  with  like  in- 
stance of  the  girdle,  belt, 
and  purse,  from  MonstreUet, 
356. 

WiLFORD,  Asiatie  Researches, 
Peti-suca  and  his  wife  Ma- 
risha,  476.  Contest  between 
the  D^vatas  and  the  Daityas, 
and  how  it  was  brought  to  an 
end,  47  7.  Hindoo  lake  of  the 
gods  —  The  Rajah^s  unhal- 
lowed love,  480. 

Windt  the  poison  wind,  what? 
446.  I)estructive  winds  in 
the  forests  of  northern  Eu- 
rope, 611.  Effect  of  hot, 
618. 

Wine,  mixture  of  sacramental 
with  water,  first  introduced 
by  Pope  Alexander  L  103. 
Burnt  wine  to  fortify  the 
stomach,  334. 

WUch,  the,  from  Du  Bartas, 
625. 

Witchcn^,  a  Duke  of  Milan 
sends  to  a  King  of  England 
for  a  soothsayer,  or  a  oook 
for  the  cure  of,  622.  Ex- 
periment in,  623. 

Wither,  George,  extracts 
firom,  300,  &c.  Christmas 
Carol  by,  302.  Mintionsthe 
hunting  of  the  martin  and 
the  cat,  ib.  The  willow- 
branch  and  the  yellow  hose, 
ib.  Dainty  dames  and  their 
apparel,  304.  Court  her- 
maphrodite ~  His  detestation 
of  HispanioUzed  EnffUsh- 
men,  ib.  His  horror  of  cox- 
combry, 307. 

WiTiZA,  275,  276. 

Witt^s  RecreatUnu,  extracts 
from,  313,  &c. 

WooAN  of  the  house  of  Wis- 
ton,  alias  D&inkwatbb, 
supposed  death  of,  one  of 
Chuies's  judges,  320. 

Wolves,  rapacity  of  at  Caun- 
pore,  648.  Taming  of  one, 
661. 

Women  pr^esoors,  *  righteous 


overmuch,'  warniugBgRinflt, 
124.  A»  >  preacben,  136. 
Thei  r  offerings  preceding  the 
CoTenuit,  ib.  English  wo- 
men Frenchified,  G39. 

ffuod  consumed  at  runer&la  in 
Ispahan  in  proportion  to  the 
we&lth  of  tfae  &ixBaed,  430. 

ffordt,  some  that  came  into  uae 
in  tbe  ageof  Cromwel],SOT, 
308. 

H'orldi,  tflumtthi  a/,  Garcilaso 
tfae  IncSi's  intolerance  of 
those  wbo  believed  in,  6 

WorniM.,  Eastern  trees  with 
woims  for  roots,  419. 

If  ormwiKid,  an  antidote  against 
fleas,  637. 

(CoKiid*,  use  of  oil  and  wine  in 
curing,  CIS. 

Wykes,  Dr.  Troiub,  chap- 
lain to  Archbishop  I^ud, 
and  his  nag,  6ftS. 
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Xavibr,  391.      Had   a   ; 
phetic  presage  of  bis  desti- 
nation, 394. 

.Vimniini  Polggtotl,  fate  of  the 

MSS.  used  in,  654. 


YrrwJikgU,  the  cataract  of, 
610. 

Yeiigh,  Iht  nuianitRg',  30G. 

YossooF,  tbe  Beggar  Saint, 
tbe  head  of  all  Munt  Simple- 
tons—Buried at  Yam,  SIS. 

Yloco,  stars  brighter  as  tbey 
pass  over  the  emerald  mini's 
of,  B23. 

Yiuutan,  red  painting  of  the 
women  of,  5S9. 

Vuelt,  the  weapon  so  called, 


a  truncheon  three  palms  ii 
length  :  improperly  calle< 
by   the   Spaniards   nueoaa, 


Z  and  e ,  interchange  of  amraigst 
the  Greeks  as  well  ae  '~ 
Spain,  646. 

Z^HOMHES,  tbe,  or  Kings  of 
Calicut,  Hyder  Allv's  treat- 
ment ofone,  and  of  his  Brah- 
mins, 438. 

Zaalt,  island  of,  its  Talne,  628. 

ZitKBBii*N,  Akdrbas,  a 
destiaarian,  the  dy  ing  speech 
of,  3S. 

Zebtoost,  his  reply  to  the 
reasonable  demand  of  Gus- 
tasp,  420. 

ZiMroro,  account  of  (mis- 
pLced),  283. 

ZiijiniI,or  ice- worm,  description 
of,  593. 

Zodiacal  ligkl$,  986. 
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